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PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES. 


THE 


Parliamentary  D  ebates 

During  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  ifaeet  at  Westminster,  the  Third  Da3^  of 
February  1825,  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday^  April  19. 

QdARANTINE  LAWS.l     The  Earl 
mDarnUy  rose,  to  call  tbeir  lordships'  at- 
tention to  tliis  subject ;  but  as  iiis  inten- 
tion was  only  to  move  for  certain  papers, 
to  the  production  of  which  he  expected 
no  opposition^  it  would  oot>  he  said,  be 
necessary  to  trespass  long  on  their  lord- 
shipji'  attention.     A    committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  Quarantine  laws,  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  alteration  had 
been  proposed  in  laws  which  had  preserved 
the  health  of  this  country  for  more  than  a 
century.     Some  ships,  he  had  heard,  had 
lately  arrived  from  Alexandria,  laden  with 
cotton,  which  had  been  admitted  imme* 
diately  to  pratique.     He*  knew  that  these 
ships  had  clean  bills  of  health.    By  the 
former  practice,  ships  with  foul  bills  of 
health  were  obliged  to  remain  forty  days 
in  quarantine,  and  those  with  clean  bills, 
twenty-one  days :  by  the  system  now  to 
be  adopted,  ahips  with  foul  bills  of  health, 
were  to  remain  only  fifteen  days  in  qua* 
rantine,  while  those  which  had  clean  bills 
of  oealth  might  be  admitted  immediately 
to  pratique.    This  he  thought  was  a  deli- 
cate and  important  subject,  and  required 
that  all  the  information  possible  should  be 
laid  before  their  lordships.     He  would, 
therefore,  move,  for  copies  of  the  report 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
committee,  and  also  the  number  of  vessels, 
with  their  names,  which  have  arrived  from 
Alexandria,  and  been  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  pratique ;  as  well  as  the  orders 
in  council  for  so  admitting  them. 

.  VOL.  XIII.  {SZ.}. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
alteration  which  had  been  suggested,  after 
a  full  consideration,  was  not  to  do  away 
the  Quarantine  laws ;  but,  by  some  new 
regulations  on  the  old  system,  to  relax 
the  severity  of  those  laws.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  persons  the  best  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  these  laws  were 
not  necessary  in  all  their  rigour,  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  people;  and  that 
they  were  very  inconvenient  and  injurious 
to  Uie  trading  interests  of  this  country. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  documents  moved  for  by  the  noble 
lord,  but  their  lordships  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, when '  the  bill  on  the  subject  came 
from  the  other  HoOse. 

Lord  Holland  was  ready  to  admit,  that* 
if  any  abase  existed,  derived  from  the 
Quarantine  laws,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 
But  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect, that  the  plague  frequently  devastated 
every  country  in  Europe,  before  the  pre'- 
sent  system  of  Quarantine  was  generally 
established ;  and  that  since  the  Quarantine 
laws  had  been  in  existence,  its  return  had 
been  comparatively  rare.    It  was  the  case 
not  only  with  England,  but  with  every 
country  in  Europe ;  and  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  consider  the  delicate  and 
important  subject  with  the  fullest  atten- 
tion, and  not  hastily  sanction  any  de- 
parture from  the  present  system. 
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petitions  were  presented  both  for  «p4 
asrainfit  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Mr.  Hart  Davis  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  clergy  ot  Bristol  against 
tboee  claiiDSy 

Mr.  Let/cesier  avowed  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed sentiments  hostile  to  any  furthei:, 
concession  to  the  CathoHcSt  had  dome  so 
in  profound  ienor^nce  of  the  subject,  aa4 
labouring  under  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Roman  Catbolit;s« 
His  own  errors  on  the  subject  were  of  the 
same  description,  uqiil  the  investigation 
of  the  committee    on  Irish  affairs  bad 
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%fiairs»  be  would  have  arrived  at  a  very 
different  conclusion.  He  disclaimed  all 
disposition  to  stir  up  religious  animosities; 
but,  when  he  was  incited  by  such  st^le- 
meqts  as  thoj|e  wbic|i  h^  faiinA  from  yie 
hon.  gAMlenian,  be-  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  forward,  and  declaring  his  opi« 
nion  of  the  unchanged  character .  of  tl|e 
religioaof  ttome* .  .    « 

Mr.  A,  Smith  (ures^nted  a {>etitioa  from 
jhirtsmoutb  and  Portsea,  against  further 
cppce^sions  to  the  Catholics^ 

Mr.  Carter  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  petitioq  waa 
produced,  in  order  to  show  that  the  de« 

thrown  a  new  light  upon  ibe  question,  r  claralion  that  these  anti-CalboliQ  petitions 

Until  that  information  had  been  commu-    generally  spoke  the  sense  of  the  country 

nicated^  he  had  believed,  tliat  all  those 

monstrous  mummeries,  so  long  attributed 

to  tl^e  jPopish  faith,  wece  articlea  of  f^th 

with  all  Soman  Catholics.    That  was  now 

entirely  denied.  But  all  denial  was  useless; 

the  opinions  which  the  Catholics  enter- 
tained centuries  ago  were  supposed  by 

the  petitioners  against  their  claims  to  be 

the  opinions  which  they  still  cherished. 

Their  cry  was — 

**  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane." 

Mr.  Bright  denied  that  the  opinions  of 
the  petitioners  had  been  formed  rn  the 
Ignorance  attributed  to  them  by  tbe  hon. 
gentleman.  The  petitioners  had  read — 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
neglected,  the  history  of  this  country 
find  the  Christian  world.  In  that  hisitory 
they  had  seen  the  real  character  of  Catho- 
licism. Could  the  Protestant  people  of 
this  country  forget  tlie  times  that  were 
past^  When  had  the  Catholics  shown 
themselves  favourable  to  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
Never'.  And  as  to  intolerance,  let  the 
House  observe  on  which  side  it  lay. 
Whenever  a  petition  was  presented  un- 
favourable to  the  Calholic  Claims,  with 


what  accuracy  was  it  not  criticised,  with    Roman  Catholics,  at  the  same  time  that 


what  scorn  was  it  not  treated  ?  X^et  the 
House  look  back  to  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  continent  hut  a  few  years  after  the 
peac'e.  Let  them  recollect  the  motion 
made  in  the  year  1815,  by  a  learned  and 
lamented  individual,  sir  8.  Romilly,  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Pk'o- 
testanis  at  NiKmes.  Did  not  that  event 
show  that  persecutio)[i  was  tht  essenpe  of 
popery,  whenever  popery  was  restored  to 
power  ?  If  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
jait  spoken  had  looked  to  general  history, 
instead  of  the  ex-parta  examination  of 
individuals  before  the  committee  on  Irish 


was  unfounded.  In  the  original  advertise* 
ment  to  call  together  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  this  petition,  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth  bi^d  introduced  ah  expression 
intimating  that  the  meeting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  "  discussing"  the  quQS||OQ.  ^ 
the  dajr  of  meeting,  however,  approacha^ 
discussion  was  thought  to  be  aangerous 
to  the  eause  of  anti-Catholicrsm ;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  meeting. 
It  tooK  place,  however,  and  a  counter  r^ 
solution  was  carried,  expressive  of  tho 
sense  of  the  meeting,  ana,  he  firmly  b^ 
lieved,  the  sense  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  that  it  w^ 
inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  it  might  be  safely  lef| 
to  the  wiidom  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  j4.  Smith  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tion was  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed. 

Colonel  Johnson  rose,  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Newton,  residing  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  agamst  the  pending  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
petitioner  begged  to  represent,  that  if 
such  a  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  would 
not  materially  benefit  the  condition  of  the 


it  would  certainly  be  most  degrading  to 
them  as  a  body.  The  hon*  gentleman 
took  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
were  he  himself  a  Roman  CattioTic,  he 
certainly  could  not  take  the  oath  to  be 
enjoined  by  the  bill  in  question. 

Sir  Robert  Heron^  in  |)resenting  two 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  bill,  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  petition  horn 
Grantham  had  been  got  pp,  that  was  pre* 
sented  on  Friday.  That  petition  did  not 
at  all  represent  the  sense  ot  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  te  thank  his  hon. 


>] 
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IKcnd  fdr  Ite  Hghl  he  h«d  llirdw^  upoh 
the  mode  in  wfiieh  Mme  «>f  the  pethions 
apiott  the  bill  had  haen  got  up ;  and  he 
kanaalf  iras  abte»  dot  only  to  bear  out  the 
fcoA.  baronet'f  atatementi  at  to  the  very 

iirettv  manner  in  which  the  petition  a)* 
•dad  to  had  been  iiian«ifaetured,  but  to 
add  one  or  twofacta,  that  might  ahow  the 
CbristiaB  tpirit  and  wisdom  that  mutt 
hftire  prevailed  over  tome  of  the  tub- 
itiibera  to  it,  and  have  induced  that  ex- 
p#eaaioa  of  extreine  apxiety  for  the  weU 
Sm  of  thie  Ettablished  Church,  and  dread 
of  thto  direful  efiectt  of  relief  to  the  Roman 
€hilh<rfioa,  which  the  petition  aet  forth* 
Noir»  aa  to  Grantham  and  itt  toke,  that 
diatricf  contained  about  14  paritbet,  and 
•  popalation  of  10,000  persons.  The 
■leatieg  at  which  the  petitbn  in  ques* 
iion  had  been  agreed  to  was  compoted  of 
twvntgr-nine  persons.  It  wsjb  got  up  rather 
in  the  manner  of  a  Scotch  than  of  an  £ng« 
Uah  meting.  Tweiity-nine  persotit  ti^ere 
Ike  smill  per  cantage  who  were  found  on 
that  ooeiMon  tb  attend^  in  order  to  testify 
llie  aerioM  apprehensions  that  the  petition 
inleiided  to  e^cpreta.  With  retpeet  to 
the  petition  itself,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  signed  by  439  persons,  242  of 
wiMm>  or  above  half,  stood  in  this  situa* 
lioBi^(aad  h^  Was  now  speaking  upon  the 
kiibrmation  of  a  mdst  respectable  indivi- 
dlual  wh^m  he  knew  and  could  rely  on)^ 
11  of  them  were  clergymen ;  but  as  fot' 
the  raatf  they  were  the  very  reverse  of 
teleffgytaen ;  w  no  less  than  198  of  these 
yetitianera,  who  had  weighed  so  maturely 
the  great  intereaia  of  the  Catholic  ques^ 
tien.  Mid  who^  aeaording  to  the  petition, 
iiad  carried  their  liiinds  Ixick  to  the  earlier 
jta^s  of  our  history,  iind  had  considered 
ike  tbanuDter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re* 
tigion  in  past  ages  (and  all  this  they  must 
hifn  heard  in  speeches,  and  not  have 
Jiiimed  in  booka^wiih  which,  of  necessity, 
.they  could  have  been  but  little  occupied), 
IW  of  them  could  eet  write  [hear,  hear] ; 
wr  St  least  th6  whole  of  that  number->- 
perhapti  indeed^  for  the  take  of  concite- 
aeasA-M^atgned  their  names  with  a  cross. 
They  wete  marksmeiii  who  preferred  this 
sAode  of  aubacrtption  by  a  cross,  in  order 
te  manifaat  at  bnee  their  krre  of  concise- 
ness Ml  their  hatred  ef  the  Catholic  reli- 
.gieii*  ^or  t>tieta  Were,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  the  mode  th^y  hud 
vdaarted  t6  ilf  tepresiing  thehr  opinions ; 
kiscaafee  it  happened,  m  respect  of  them, 
*tlnt  tUnr  hid  not  properly  eaercised  be- 
CMrttead  the  fteukitot  that  mtitre  bud 


given  to  thdkn*  In  short,  they  were  con« 
vtcts  [a  laugh] — ^he  begged  pardon  of  the 
House,  he  should  more  correctly  say,  that 
two  of  the  four  were  Convicts,  the  other 
two  were  keiepe#s  of  brothels*  Perhaps 
the  latter  two  had  been  induced,  from  a 
religious  horror  of  the  rival  trade  of  the 
lady  of  Babylon,  to  protest  that  they 
could  not  bear  any  other  religion  but 
their  own.  Many  of  the  other  petitionera 
had  been  previously  in  the  receipt  of 
parochial  relief. 

Sir  M.  Chdmdey  was  here  about  to 
address  the  chair,  but  was  called  to  order* 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed.  He  had  hia 
information  from  a  party  of  whose  accu- 
racy he  had  no  doubt,  and  who  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  understood  that  every 
one  of  these  196  persons  [a  err  of  «  No' j 
^-perhaps  the  hon.  Imronet  knew  them 
all,  and  could  distiadtly  state  whether 
such  was  the  fact  or  not— every  one  of 
tliem  had  made  his  cross.  Possible  it 
was  that  they  could  write ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  had  not  choaeo  to  favour  the 
House  with  a  specimen  of  their  penman* 
ship.  Surely  the  boo.  baronet  Knew  aa 
well  as  he  did  whnt  a  marksman  was ;  and 
thus,  therefore,  he  mutt  allow,  that  as 
marksmen ,  198  df  these  petitioners  were 
disposed  of.  In  respect  of  the  other  four, 
he  dared  to  say  that  the  hon.  baronet 
could  give  his  negative  evidence,  at  least 
to  the  character  ot  those  two  housekeepers 
whom  he  had  before  named ;  if  not,  it  did 
not  follow  that  other  gentlemen  might  not 
have  been  in  their  houses,  and  be  able  to 
speak  more  directly  to  the  matter.  Al- 
together there  were  in  this  way  242  out 
of  the  439  petitioners*  names  accounted 
for ;  leaving  a  per  centage  of  somewhat 
less  that  5  per  cent  as  upon  the  whole 
population,  whose  sentiments  this  petition 
affected  to  represent. 

Sir  Montague  Cholmdey  said,  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  proceedings,  in  the  ma« 
nufacture  of  the  petitions  in  question,  as 
had  been  just  stated.  He  could  only  say 
for  himself,  that  he  bad  never  entered  a 
house  of  the  description  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  Qa  laugh]. 
He  was  very  sure  that  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  and  the  hon.  baronet  was  most 
unjust  as  to  the  petitioners,  and  most  un- 
fair in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member 
who  had  presented  their  petition.  For 
Igs  own  part,  he  was  rather  warm  at  pre- 
sent; and,  though  he  felt  disposed  to 
apeak  epon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
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claims,  he  considered  thai  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  address  himself  to  it  with 
all  that  calmness  which  so  important  a 
question  demanded. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  had  received 
similar  information  to  that  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  submitted  to  the 
Houi>e,  from  a  person  of  high  respectabi- 
'  ]ity,  whose  name,  he  was  sure,  must  be 
well  known  to  the  hon.  baronet.  [*'  name, 
name  T'].  He  was  not  authorized  to  de- 
clare who  the  individual  was ;  but  he 
would  communicate  his  name  with  plea- 
sure to  the  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  his  infor- 
mation the  198  persons  who  had  signed 
with  a  cross  were  marked  *'  illiterate ;"  by 
which  he  conceived  he  was  to  understand, 
either*  that  they  could  not  write  their 
names,  and  had  therefore  put  a  cross,  or 
that  some  person  had  signed  for  a  great 
number  of  others. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  been 
surprised  when  he  heard  the  statements 
made  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  anU,  conceiving  that  they  must  have 
>  gone  upon  information  on  which  they 
could  rely^  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  for  the  petition  itself.  That  petition 
he  held  in  his  band ;  and,  after  strict  ex- 
amination, he  could  find  no  more  than  one 
name  to  which  a  cross  was  affixed  Qhear, 
hear  1]. 

Sir  R.  Heron  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  make  any  observation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  signatures,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  as  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  parties  had 
signed  themselves,  or  had  procured  others 
to  sign  for  them.  This,  however,  he  could 
say,  that  be  it  as  it  might,  it  was  never 
dreamt  pf  to  impute  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  hon.  member  who  presented  the 
petition,  or  those  who  supported  it. 

The  original  petition,  presented  on  Fri- 
day last,  having  been,  handed  over  the 
table  by  the  clerk,  to  Mr.  Brougham  and 
lord  Nugent,  the  latter  quitted  the  House 
for  a  few  moments.     On  his  return, 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the 
House  an  error  into  which  he  had  been 
led  with  respect  to  the  petition.  Having 
heard  what  had  been  stated,  be  had  felt 
it  hill  duty  to  apply  to  the  party  for  in- 
formation, and  he  found  that  it  was  totally 
incorrect.  He  regretted  that  he  had  led 
the  House  astray  upon  such  information. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  had  been  orfgi- 
jialiy  hia  intention  to  look  into  a  pctitioOf 
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described  a^  having  been  signed  in  siieh 
an  extraordinary  manner,  but  other  avo- 
cations had  prevented  him  from  doine  so. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  had  only  to 
add,  that  he  should  in  future  use  moire 
caution  in  receiving  information  from  a 
quarter  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  reHed ; 
as  the  gentleman  was  not  only  a  supporter 
but  a  member  of  the  Oatholic  body,  yet 
even  there  he  should  receive  his  informa- 
tion with  that  grain  of  allowance  and 
caution  which  the  experience  of  that  night 
had  taught  him.  He  had  looked  ovectbe 
petition,  and  it  certainly  contained  no 
more  than  one  name  to  which  a  cross  was 
affixed.  There  were,  indeed,  perhaps 
forty  names,  ia  all,  subscribed  by  one  and 
the  same  hand ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
names  said  to  be  signed  by  crosses  were 
as  good  specimens  of  average  penmanship 
as  were  usually  found  in  petitions  of  this 
nature* 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  ha4  several 
petitions  to  present  against  this  bill,  all  of 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  under 
the  circumstances  he  bad  mentioned  on 
the  preceding  evening.  One  of  tliese  he 
begged  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to.  it  was  from  the  mints- 
ters,  elders,  and  provincial  synod  of  Glaa- 
gow,  and  was  signed  by  Mr.  M'Farlane, 
their  moderator ;  and  a  written  claim  had 
been  transmitted  by  that  gentleman  to 
have  this  petition  considered,  not  as  that 
of  the  individuals  by  wbomit  was  sotigned, 
but  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland.  Now,  he  was  not 
exactly  certain  whether  the  House  could, 
in  point  of  form,  deceive  this  petition  with 
this  single  signature,  though  he  found  a 
similar  one  entered  as  received  upon  their 
Journals  in  1813.  Perhaps  the  House 
made  a  distinction  between  cbrporate 
bodies  having  seals,  and  corporate  bodies, 
like  that  from  which  the  petition  in  hia 
hand  professed  to  emanate,  having  no  seal. 

The  Speaker  thought  the  safer  course 
would  be,  to  be  governed  by  the  precedent 
on  their  Journals,  upoti  the  understanding, 
that  though  this  corporation  did  not  pot* 
sess,  like  either  of  the  universities,  a 
common  seal,  their  petition  was  to  be 
received  as  the  petition  of  a  oorporatioD, 
but  of  a  corporation  having  no  seal. 

Mr.  JV^n  coincided  in  the  opinion -of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gran^  stated,  that,  to  render 
the  petition  fit  to  be  received  by  the 
House,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  body 
preaentiog  it  ihould  possese  a  «eai«  Many 
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of  the  corpcNrations  of  Scotland,  partica* 
jarlj  the  ecdesiasUcal  coq>orationt,  had 
BO  teal. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  taid,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  exerciee  of  the  right  of  petition  on 
the  patt  of  any  of  those  individuals  who 
had  thought  proper  to  address  the  House 
on  this  occasion,  whether  Dissenters  or 
others,  whateNrer  their  opinions  might  be. 
•Neither  did  he  object  to  any  thing  thej 
had  done,  in  order  to  show  their  feelings 
with  reference  to  the  Catholic  question.  It 
certainly  did,  however,  happen  yesterday, 
that  bis  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
was  so  far  mistaken,  as  to  attribute  td  the 
Protestant  dissenters  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Nowi^  he  believed,  that  up  to 
yesterday,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  peti- 
'tions  from  Protestant  dissenters  had  been 
presented.  He  bad  that  morning  looked 
over  an  alphabetical  list  of  %000  congre- 
«galions  in  England;  and  amongst  those 
he  could  find  but  five  or  six  congreeations 
that  bad  appeared  before  the  House. 
Gentlomen  mi^ht  easily  calculate  how 
.small  a  proportion  this  number  bore  to  the 

feneral  mass    of    Protestant  dissenters, 
ie  held  in  his  hand  a  list  (comprising 
the  period  from  the  year  1732'  down  to 
the  present  time)  of  Protestant  diisenters, 
properly  so  called*    These^were  divided 
into  three  classes^Preabyterians,  Inde- 
pendentSy    and    Baptists.      When    they 
agneed  on  any  public  act,  that  act  was 
.pevformed  by  a  number  deputed  from  the 
general  body.  In  that  list  he  found  ninety- 
•seven  congregations.    He  had  dissected 
'the  list  of  petitions  as  well  as  the  time 
^Would  allow  him,  and  he  could  discover 
.DO  more  than  five  which  came  from  per- 
aons  who  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
sects  he  had  mentioned.    There  were  a 
•great  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
the  class  of  Methodists  (which  was  chiefiy 
divided  into  the  Whitfieldite  and  Wesleyan 
connexion),   who  were  sometimes  con- 

•  founded  with  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
but  did  Qot  in  reality  belong  to  them.  He 

•  meant  to  cast  no    reflection  on    those 

•  parties.    He  merely  wished  to  put  every 
.  gentleman  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  l)e 

led.  to  auppose  that,  because  twenty  peti- 
tions, emanating  from  thia  heterogeneous 
mixiufe,  had  l^n  presented  against  the 
.  Catholic  Claims,  that  therefore  the  great 
body  of  .Protestant  dissenters  were  op« 
.poaed  to  them.    They  had,  in  fact,  ex- 
.frened  no  opinion  about  it.    He  would 
.maintain,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 


Protestant  dissenting  con^regationa  in 
England  had  given  any  opinion  at  all'upon 
this  question.  He  believed  the  feeling  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  throughout  the 
country,  was,  to  leave  the  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  as  parliament  in  its  wisdom 
should  think  fit.  Speaking  of  them  as  a 
body,  he  believed  they  were  desirous  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  should  be  sorry  if  the  suspi- 
cion which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen  near  him,  as  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
was  in  any  degree  well-founded.  It  would 
give  him  .much  pain,  if  the  body  of  which 
he  was  speaking  stood  forward  as  the  foes 
of  religious  liberty  in  its  widest  extent. 
If  they  came  forward  and  demanded  that 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
fused, he  should  be  both  surprised  and 
grieved.  The  Protestant  dissenters  were 
not  so  bound  together  as  to  have  amongst 
them  but  one  opinion.  They,  of  course, 
had  their  own  opinions  on  political  matteri. 
They  were  tied  up  to  no  one  common 
opinion,  except  that  which  was  connected 
with  the  religion  they  professed.  The^ 
maintained  most  liberal  opinions  in  poll* 
tics;  and  be  knew  no  shorter  or  better 
mode  of  expressing  their  feelings,  than  by 
quoting  the  rule  of  their  conduct ;  namely, 
ttiat  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  wished 
others  to  do  unto  them.  This,  the  best 
of  all  possible  maxims,  was  their  motto, 
and  he  believed  they  were  most  anxioua 
to  act  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  heldJn  his 
hand  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Cath<H 
lic  Claims,  which  had  emanated  from  a 
most  respectable  body  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  Ireland.  The  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  as  ready  as 
any  set  of  men  to  admit  the  claims  which 
the  Catholics  had  on  the  justice  of  that 
House.  They  were  as  liberal  a  body  of 
men  as  any  in  the  empire.  He  said  this, 
because  an  idea  had  gone  forth,  and  was, 
indeed,  embodied  in  the  evidence  given 
relative  to  the  sute  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had 
become  more  than  ever  adverse  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  He  had  that 
day,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion,  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  statement  (for  the 
parties  bad  not  time  to  put  it  in  tne  shape 
of  a  petition)  from  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  Presbyterian  profession  in 
the  county  of  Down  and  Belftst,  to  which 
they,  requested  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  parliament.     Those  individuala  said» 
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Ufat»  so  far  froai  bemg  adverra  to  the 
Gfttholfe  ClaiOM,  if  the  PimliyteriABb  de- 
elared  themteltes  hostile  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious lihertTi  ^ey  would  belie  the  prio* 
eiples  of  tne  churoh  to  which  they  be* 
longed.  Oo  aH  oecasions  they  had  de^ 
elared  their  opinions  in  fhvdur  of  that 
liberalitT  which  became  them  as  followeri 
of  the  Chfistian  faith.  In  1812,  no  lesi 
than  1S9  members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster 
had  called  on  the  House  to  do  tiway  with 
all  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  The  individuals  whose  senti* 
ttienta  be  was^  now  speaking,  begged  of 
him  to  Btate,  that  any  person  acting  as 
moderator  could  express  nothing  more 
than  his  own  opinion,  if  he  assumed  a 
representative  capacity,  he  passed  the 
line  and  boundary  of  his  ofllce ;  since  he 
bad  i^  right  only  to  act  in  his  individual 
capacity^  The  parties  stated  that,  as  the 
imuse  of  GathoUc  emancipation  was  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  northi  they  wished, 
bmh  in  justice  to  the  Dissenter!  and  to 
the  Gatholics,  to  record  these  their  of^- 
Isions.  If  a  general  declaration*  on  the 
•abject  had  been  necessary^  they  cduld 
Aave  procured  thousands  of  respectable 
aignatures  to  it;  and  they  stated,  that 
they  never  felt  greater  chagrin  than  they 
did  on  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  in 
whioh  the  Protoatant  dissenters  were  de*- 
aorlbed  as  entertaining  hostility  aaainst 
the  Roman  Catholics,  He  should  cer- 
tainly think  very  ill  of  anv  of  that  class, 
who,  having  a  monopoly  of  toleration,  en- 
doav#ortod  ta  prevent  o&ers  from  enjoying 
ibose  benefits  which  they  themselves  pos- 
aessed. 

Mr.  ScariHi  said,  that  the  petition 
which  he  rose  to  present,  in  favour  of  the 
biU  for  removing  the  disabilities  under 
whieh  tbo  Roman  Gutholics  laboured,  was 
signed  by  168  individuals ;  and  he  believed 
thai  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than 
was  to  be  found  amongst  the  petitioners 
•  aould  not  be  mat  with  amongst  those  wjbo 
afixed  their  names  to  tnany  other  petitions, 
though  thto  number  of  signatures  might  be 
tea  tiiaee  te  great.  Thore  were  not  163 
gentlemen  iti  that  House,  or  out  of  it, 
who  tstttld  Ibrm  a  more  competent  jtkdg- 
ment  on  the  aubjeat  of  this  petition  thto 
those  individuals  to  whole  aentiatrtmts  he 
hag^  leave  to  adi  the  attentioii  of  the 
Houie,  Mo  bady^  of  men  Wiero  better 
Atlad  to  give  an  opiniott  on  tfiis  momeni- 
jMs  foastjoo,  liflf rtfluencad  by  any  of  thoie 
aaoihaa  wbidi  might  h#  ftuppoaad  to  it- 
lioh  *Biiial»B>  10  aiber  pabtiaos  whioh 
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had  been  piatented  on  this  subjooty  than 
the  i^entlemen  whose  petition  he  Ibeil 
held  in  his  hand.    It  was  the  petition  of  a 
number  of  sergeaOts  and  banisters  at  law, 
of  that  oart  of  thd  united  kingdom  oalled 
Englana;  and,  as  it  was  very  short,  ha 
would  take  the.liberty  of  reading  iu  [Tha 
learned  gentleman  here  read  the  petition^ 
which  briefly  prayedt  that  the  civil  diB# 
abilities  which  a^cted  his  majesty's  Uor 
man  Catholic  subjects  should  be  forthwith 
removbd«j     This  pleticioo,  he  observed, 
was  signed  by  1^  gentlemen  of  the  do» 
scription   he  had  mentioned ;    but    tha 
House  must  by  no  means  conclude,  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  Individuals  at 
the  bir  of  England  v#ho  were  favourable 
to  Catholic  emattcipation^  was  comprised 
in  those  signatures.  He  could  speak  froaa 
his  own  observation,  of  individuals  of  high 
character^  and  of  profound  knowled^ 
who,  concurring  entirely  in  the  prayer  of 
this  petition*  had  neveftheless,  from  a 
dislike  to  affix  their  names  to  it,  lest  the 
petition  might  be  supposed  to  come  from 
the  bar  of  England  as  abody^  declined 
signing  the  document.    They»  ho^bver, 
desired  most  anxiously,  that  Uie  House 
should  sanethm  the  miiasufre  now  iA  pro* 
gresst     If  this*  petition  wak  worthy  of 
consideration,  on  account  of  the  respeeth- 
bility  of  the  gentlebien  who  had  s^ned  i|, 
he  would  ask,  were  there  not  other  cir- 
cumstances whieh  ought  taiore  especially 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  t^ 
wsrds  those  petitioners  ?    He  would  say» 
that  if  there  were  any  body  of  men,  to 
whom*  more  th^n  to  any  others*  it  was 
beneficial  to  exclude  as  much  as  possifalo 
all  comp^etitors  from  their  honours^  emo- 
luments, and  dignities,  that  body  was  the 
bar  of  England.    Another  circumsmnoe 
to  which  he  wohld  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  this— that  the  gentlemen 
signing  this  petition,  as  well  as  many 
owers  professmg  sentiments  favourable  to 
Gathobc  emancipation^    knew    perfectly 
well*  that  an  avowal  of  those  sentiments 
was  not  now,  and  had  not  been  for  some 
years  back,  the'  most  ready  road  to  pre- 
ferment.   It  was  not  necesatey  to  allude 
to  facts  which  Were  matter  of  historv; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  found,  that  too 
best  mode  whieh  a  barrister  of  inteUigeuoe 
could  take,  for  tha  purpose  of  aecuriag 
honour^  was  to  become  an  apostate  from 
those  principles  of  liberality  and  loleranOe 
which  he  might  have  professed  at  a  foraiar 
period  of  his  li&*  The  House,  he  thoughti 
irouki  agiea  with  him  when  ha  aeidi  that 
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AMe  fAko^  andtr  such  eircumstanoeiy  bad 
the  cQimige  to  atga  this  ptttitKw,  deeenred 
«}1  the  attention  which  any  number,  of 
gentieaattk  could  Tocma  in  approaching 
^lianrtsm  with  their  ■enliments.  The 
Mtitioners  wert  potsetsad  of  knowledge, 
^ifarniation,  and  intdHgence»  and  certainly 
i^er  bad  a  vight  to  expect  that  the  le* 
gisfatura  wouul  pay  doe  attaatioD  to 
iMr  ojpiniont.  H«  could  not  conclttd® 
without  ei^pnsMmg  tlie  high  sense  which , 
he  entevtained'Of  the  hoiiaur conferred  on 
iiiai  by  intrusting  auch  a  patitioato  his 
hands.  Ha  felt  it  deepty  aad  sensibly* 
Urn  was  not  apprised  bT  the  existence  of 
the  pattiion  mitil  lately.  It  was  not 
i^td  by  any  merobar  of  that  Housie ; 
a«id  aauld  OM'  therefore-  be  traced  to  the 
MiAacnae  of  any  gentleman  who  had  a 
iaat  thaiie.'  He  believed  there  never  was 
a  time  wh^  a  larger  number  of  gentle* 
men,  highly  educated^  possessing  greater 
knowleqge,  more  lade&tigable  zeal,  or 
more  unbending  Integrity,  eould  be  found 
at  the  bar  thati  at  the  present  moment. 
He  knetr  it  was  asserted,  and  that  too,  in 
a  high  quarter,  that  the  bar  was  deficient 
in  talent ;  that  it  was  not  now  so  fruitful 
in  ability  as  it  formerly  was.  He  unfor- 
timately  was  growing  old  amongst  that 
body ;  but,'  he  would  say,  that  for  learn- 
ing aad  abHiiy,  the  bar  of  the  present  day 
might  enter  into  compefition  with  the  bar 
of  former  times.  Anciently  there  were 
hot's  f9w  m^  'of  learning  at  the  bar,  and 
that  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  their 
own  prpfession ;  bat  he  would  assert,  that 
fo9  general  information,  and  for  extent 
aad  variety  of  knowledge,  there  never  was 
such  a  body  of  sien  at  the  bar  as  those 
who  now  soppofted  its  character. 

Mf.  lfrorfgAo«'<^bserved,  that  he  should 
not  discharge  his  duty  to  that  illustrious 
body,  the  professors  of  the  law,  whose 
importance  to  the  constitution,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
tiee,  was  undoubted,  if  he  did  not  join  his 
testitoony  to  the  clear  and  forcible  state- 
aaeat  of  Ikia  learned  friend.  With  regard 
to  the  petition  itself,  he  wished  to  add 
one  or  two  particulars,  in  his  view,  of 
some  moment.  His  learned  friend  had 
Justly  observed,  that  it  was  set  on  foot 
and  signed,  befoie  it  was  known  to  him, 
and  to  those  who  might  be  termed  the 
leaders  at  the  bar,  that  such  a  project  was 
entertained.  Afterwards  it  had  been 
adapted  by  others  of  mote  distinguished 


rank,  or  of  orealev  standiai,  tl^s^  ce»- 
taialy  not  of  greater  laarwng  er  ^iisty^ 
than  those  who,  in  the  fisst  instaiMM,  hfd 
affixed  their  signatures^  No  memtass  of 
that  Hoase  had  either  signed  it,  or  takea 
part  in  its  preparation  9  and  it  did  not 
contain  the  ni^aies  of  any  of  «the  Beaaaa 
Catholic  inembersi  of  the  profession.  Ha 
begged  leave  aio|t.  distinctly  to  add  hia 
evidence  to  the  assertion  of  his  leasned 


friend,  that  the  Houses  would  Ibrm  a 
iaadieqoate  estimate  of  the  numbeoi  of  th^ 
iqembers  of  th^  bar  who  wer^  in  favour  sif 
the  peli^on,  if  it  judged  merely  Iron  the 
number  of  the  signatures.  The  nevtkam 
civeoit  eonsistad  of  about  ninety  membera; 
it  might  be  termed  a  floating  body  of  froaa 
ninety  to  a  hundred  mambefs ;  upwards 
of  fifty  of  these-  bft^risters  had  signed  the 

fietition,  and  from  hisown  personal  know* 
edge,  h^  would  assert,  that  thirty-four  qr 
thirty-five  of  the  remainder  had  expressed 
their  warm  coacurrenoe  .in  the  object  of 
the  petition,  but  at  the  saiae  tee  had  ob* 
jected  to  sign  it,  because  they  entertained 
some  scruple,  how  far  it  was  fit  for  the 
bar,  as  a  body,  to  petition  the  legislatureL 
Out  of  the  whole  circuit,  he  beueved  be 
might  S19,  that  Uiere  were  not  half  e 
dozen,  and  certainly  09^  twelve,  membeiw 
of  it,  who  held  opinions  adveise  to  the 
efaiims  of  the  Catholics.  He  entertaiiN 
ed  the  highest  respect  for  the  oircoil* 
of  which  he  was  an  unworthy  meaabes^ 
and  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  opinioos 
favourable  to  emancipation  were  mora 
prevalent  upon  that  ^Uian  upon  other  cir- 
cuits. He  therefore  called  upon  -  the 
House  to^  observe  the  pnMlietoaa^aajority 
on  behalf  of  concession.  The  same  obr  - 
servation  could  not  have  been  truly  made 
even  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  When  Mr* 
Fox  brought  forward  the  question  in  1805^ 
seconded  by  Mr,  Grettan,  the  nmjprity 
was  the  other  way,  and  disposed  to  com* 
bine  against  the  Catholic  Claims.  Now, 
however,  a  great  and  salutary  ehangp  ha4 
occurred ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  English 
bar  might  fairly  be  taken  as  an  exponent 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  enlightenwi  por<* 
tion  of  the  community.  Not  mote  thaa 
six  in  the  hundred,  or  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  bar,  objected  to  tke 
grant  of  what  the  Cathotica  so  justly  re* 
oulred<  Those  who  oast  tbaf r  eyes  ovev 
the  petition  would  obsenPe»  that  the  ngm 
natures  were  not  those  of- men  of  one  roi*' 
ligious  or  political  persnasloBi^'Cburcli* 
men  and  Dissenters«  Whigs  and  Tbiies, 
the  enemiesnad  the  firiands  of  the  minister 
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of  the  dty»  joined  in  one  prayer;  namely, 
that  disabilities,  oh  accoant  of  religious 
opiniooi,  should  be  immediately  removed. 
Lord  Nugent  moved  for  leave  to  brin^ 
up  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Oreat '  Britain,  a  most  considerable, 
exemplary,  and  deeply  aggrieved  portion 
of  the  community ;  considerable  in  number 
and  station,  exemplary  in  character  aod 
conduct,  and  deepiy  aggrieved,  by  being 
ahut  out  from  many  of  Uie  most  valuable 
privileges,  which  both  by  right  of  birth 
and  title  they  ought  to  enjoy.    They  ap- 
ptoacbed  the  House  ori  the  present  occa* 
sion  with  renewed,  and  he  did  not  disguise 
it,  with  RK)st  sanguine  hopes  of  success — 
liopes  founded  on  the  justice  of  their 
daim,  and  on  the  increased  prevalence  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles— hopes 
abo  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  pro* 
^ess  of  the  bill  upon  the  table,  placed  as 
It  was  in  the  bands  of  the  one  man  in  this 
country,  whom,   in  his   conscience,    he 
believed  best  qualified  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  [hear,  hear!]*    The  Catholics 
of  <  Great  Britain  felt,  that  the  cause  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberality  must  be 
advanced  under  his  auspices:  the  sincerity, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  proceedings 
could  only  be  eouafied  by  the  spirit  of 
moderation  and  forbearance  to  which  it 
was  known  he  had  made  most  important 
sacrifices  [hear,  hear!!.     Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  bill  this  year,  it  must 
triumph  ere  loiig :  he  said  this  year,  be- 
cause he  agreed  with  those  who  said,  that 
the  opposition  to  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
calculation,  whether  tor  one,  two,  or  three 
more  sessions  it  might  still  be  possible  to 
protract  the  expiring  life  of  this  extensive 
and    hazardous    injustice.       Whatever, 
therefore,  he  repeated,  might  be  the  result 
this  year,  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dett)  might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  advance  th^  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.   He  had  advanced  it,  he  believed, 
in  the  opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  not  by  any  compromise  of  his  own 
feelings  or  pnociples,  but  by  raising  the 
popular  sentiment  upon  this  question  a 
little  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  own  virtue 
[hear I].     The  petition  he  had  to  oftr 
was  signed  by  upwards  of  8%000  persons, 
but  he  did  not  state  the  number  for  the 
sake  of  any  impression  to  be  made  by  it ; 
because  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that,  out 
of  the  gross  amount  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation  of  Great  Britain,  exceediog200,000, 
the  mere  circaoiitancey  that  a  few  thou* 
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sands  moiie  or  less  had  signed  the  ptti* 
tion,  was  not  of  much  importance,  when 
the  whole  body  was  united  in  one  com- 
mon hope  and  solicitation.    Neither  did 
he  feel  it  necessary  !to  advert  to  the  illus- 
trious names  usually  standing  first  on  the 
petition ;  but  he  mentioned  the  facts  only 
to  shew,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  aflhirs  of  Ireland,  under  all  the 
appeals,    not,  he  thought,  to  the  best 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country,  the  petitioners  had  not  been 
deterred,  by  any  consideration  unworthy 
of  themselves,  from  doing  what  they  con- 
sider justice,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  suffering  brethren  ^of  the  sister 
island.    Upon  this  subject  he  would  not 
for  the  world  be  misunderstood,  or  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  misrepresentation. — 
The  petitioners  of  Great  Britain  joined 
theii*  eager  prayer  to  that  of  the  petitioners 
of  Ireland,  and  they  held  their  cause  in- 
separable.    High  as  were  the  personal 
and  hereditary,  claims  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  forcible  as  were  the  appeals  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  this  country,  and 
just  as  were  the  demands  of  200.000  Ca- 
tholics to  be  relieved  from  disabilities, they 
would  be  weak  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  from 
many  individuals  of  which  the  House,  to 
its  shame,  had  year  after  year  received  peti- 
tions.    The  risbt  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  said 
from  the  first  day  of  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  present  bill,  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  rest  his  vote  upon  this  question 
on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Perhaps,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  the  House  might  hear  the  articles 
of  that  treaty  discussed    by*  the    hon. 
member  for  Westminster;  they  might  hear 
the  case  discussed  upon  that  wy  point. 
They  might"  hear  the  question  argued, 
.not  on  the  narrow  and  partial  view  of  the 
case,  said  to  be  made  by  the  Catholics 
themselves^  but  the  broad  principles  of 
the  law^on  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  9th  William  8rd ;— of  that  statute, 
known  as  the  act  passed  in  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  If  the  conduce 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  English  par- 
liament, could  be  reviewed  from  the  time 
of  the  infraction  of  that  treaty  almost  to 
the  present  moment,  he  was  afraid,  the 
House  would  appear  no  better  than  faith- 
less debtors— than  men,  whose  coadxict 
had  been  as  little  directed  by  moral  justice 
as  by  political  wisdom.    He  had  not  the 
folly  or  the  madness  to  insult  the  peti^ 
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ikMierf  by  derandlng  them  against  the 
general  imputations  which  some  pertons 
mif  ht  thinlk  proper  to  cast  out  against 
them*  He  wished*  on  behalf  of  these 
petitioners,  that  the  House  would  believe, 
not  merely  from  the  evidence  of  one 
witness,  but  from  the  wholebody  of  proof 
DOW  before  them,  that  the  despair  at  times 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  people—the  tone 
sometimes  maintained  by  that  Association 
which  was  now  put  down— nay,  even  that 
the  very  existence  of  that  Association 
itself,  might  be  dated  from  the  rejection 
of  that  very  Important  measure  which  had 
been  proposed,  in  order  tp  place  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Catholics  upon  the 
same  footing.  The  Irish  Catholics  had 
never  considered  their  cause  as  Catholics, 
distinctly  and  separately  from  that  of 
EnglandfOrfrom  that  of  universal  religious 
liberty.  They  hod  always  felt  that  relf* 
gious  liberty  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  alike ;  and  dif- 
ferring  in  this  from  those  who  had  this 
night  presented  petitions  against  them, 
they  pcayed  that  all  others  who,  like  tliem- 
•elves,  were  suffering  disabilites  under 
iinwise  and  unjust  laws,  should  be  freed 
from  those  disabilities.  They  prayed,  too, 
on  their  own  account,  that  they  might  be 
relieved  from  oaths  which  were  at  least 
needless ;  since  by  them  the  political  inte- 
grity of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  ascer* 
tained ;  from  oaths  which  had  been  imposed 
as  the  consequence  of  a  plot  that  no  man 
of  common  sense  and  honesty  did  not  attri- 
bute more  to  political  faction  than  to  re- 
ligious frenzy.  One  of  the  oaths  which 
a  Catholic  was  required  to  take,  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  disabilities  under 
which  he  now  laboured,  was  an  oath 
against  transubstantiation— against  that 
very  doctrine  which  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns,  queen  Elizabeth,  would  not 
suffer  to  be  questioned,  and  which  Henry 
6th,  going  still  further,  had  actually  burnt 
people  for  denying.  All  the  questions, 
nonever,  resolved  themselves  into  this — 
Did  the  Catholics  admit  the  right  of 
foreign  interference  by  any  power  what- 
ever ?  The  answer  to  this  was  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  doubt.  No  one  could 
believe  that  the  Catholics  would  acknow- 
ledge the  political  supremacy  of  any 
foreign  power  at  the  present  time,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  inclined  to  do 
io  former  aj^es*.  Did  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
that  illostnotts  descendant  of  so  many 
noble  families^  feel  no  higher  duty— did 
lie  acknowledge  no  clearer  interest  as 
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a  public  man,  or  as  a  privateindividual— « 
than  to  be  the  mere  English  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  ?    But,  he  was  prepared  16 
deny  that  the  English  Catholics  had  ever 
been  the  willing  slaves  of  foreign  powers. 
If  hon.  members  were  willing  to  go  back 
to  remote  periods  of  history,    ne  was 
equally  willing  to  meet  them ;  and  he  was 
prepared  to  shew,  that  from  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta  downwards,  through  the 
statutes   of    mortmain   and   praemunire,' 
when  the  people  were  engageu  in  a  con- 
test with  the  church,  which   was  then 
Catholic,  no  instance  could  be  found,  in 
which  the  interference  of  the  pope  had 
been  even  for  a  moment  allowed  [nearl]. 
He  had  lately  heard  it  said,  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation   of  the    Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  to  restore  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and   that   the  intended  r^ 
establishment  of  that  order  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  pope.     That  statement 
had  been  advanced  as  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were 
not  to  be  relieved  from  their  disabilities. 
Now,  though  he  was  as  unfriendly  as  any 
man  could  be  to  the  re-establishment  of 
an  order  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  always 
done  its  utmost  in  support  of  absolute 
power,  yet  he  could  not  admit  the  force 
of  the  argument  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
for  he  denied  the  statement,  that  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  re-established 
in  Ireland,   cmder  the  sanction  of  the 
Papsl  government.    On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  was,  that  the  pope  had  uniformly  re- 
fused to  permit  the  re-establishment  of 
that  order.       The  union    between    (he 
Catholic  priesUiood  and  people  had  some- 
times been  objected  to ;  he  besought  the 
House  to  take  the  shortest  mode  todissolve 
it.    Let  them  give  the  laity  the  means  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  people — 
let  them  thus  unite  the  laity  and  the  people 
together,  and  by  passing  the  bill  to-night, 
destroy  that  influence  of  the  priesthood 
which  they  affected  so  much  to  dread. 
He  wiB  sure  that  when  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  bill  now  about  to  come 
before  the  House  should  have  been  passed 
^and  that  it  would  be  passed  he  confi- 
Gently  hoped),  men  would  look  back  with 
wonder  that  it  had  been  so  long  delayed. 
There  was  no  man  living  who  would  now 
propose  the  enactment  of«such  laws  as 
were  in  existence;  and  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  man  in  the  House  who 
could  lay  his  hand  upon   his  heart  and 
say,  that  their  continuance  was  now  ne<* 
cessaiy.    He  would  read  an  extract  freoi 
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a  letter  frritten  by  one  who  was  an  Irish* 
man,  aod  who  had  been  a  Calliolic,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  and  betrayed 
his  country  and  his  faith :   he  meant  Dr. 
Duigenan.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
1797,  and  advocating  the  Union,  he  said, 
"  If  we  were  one  people,  the  preponderance 
of  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  so 
great,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics ;"  and  yet,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  person  who  had  thus  offered 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  persisted  in  excluding  them. 
The  effect  of  that  exclusion  was  obviously 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust ;  for  it  accu- 
mulated the  motives  Mhich  the  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faith.     It  was  im- 
possible  that  any  man  of  honour  could 
abandon  a  claim  which  he  felt  was  just, 
and   fur  his  pretension  to  which  he  was 
invidiously  deprived  of  rights  to  which,  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  he  was  en- 
titled.    At  this  moment  a  very  large  body 
of  men  would  receive  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  demanded  for  them  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical justice ;  but,  if  there  were  only  one 
man  who  for  conscience  sake  was  sub- 
ject to  these  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  he 
would,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  ear- 
nestneas,  claim  for  that  man,  as  he  did  now 
for  millions,  the  relief  to  which  ha  would 
be  entitled.     He    recommended  to   the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  the  peti-* 
tion  which  he  now  presented,  and  remind*^ 
ed  them,  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
it  they  would  benefit  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  justice  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Seared  it  was  not  gene- 
rally known  of  what  materials  the  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  was  composed.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  for  moral 
conduct,  for  integrity  of  principle*  for 
property  and  industry,  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  body  of  men  in  the 
kingdom— excepting,  perhaps,  only  the 
Quakers,  with  whom  he  believed  do  sect 
could  be  put  in  competition.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  such  men  as  he  had  de«- 
scribed,  from  enjoying  those  rights  which 
were  freely  possessed  by  all  their  fellow 
subjects  • 

Mr.  Robertion  said,  the  House  were 
already  aware  of  bis  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  He  had  before  stated,  Uiat  he 
considered  every  concession  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Catliolii»»  aod  he  .had 
given  bis  reasons  for  saying,  that  their 
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claicn  to  equality  of  rights  ought  to  b? 

admitted.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
petitioners  in  a  very  different  manner. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  but  he  felt  somewhat  difierentlj 
toward  the  Catholics  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  at  least  in  a  polidctd  point  of 
view.  He  would  give  the  Irish  Catholics 
the  emancipation  they  required ;  but  be 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  move,  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  bill,decla)ring  that 
no  Catholic  member  should  sit  for  any 
county,  city  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain 
[a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Co^esaid,*hehad  topresentanetition 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwicli,  and  seventy 
clergymen  of  that  diocese.      He  should 
be  extremely  happy  if  he  should  be  able 
to  congratulate  that  great  and  good  man* 
the  present  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  which  that  right 
reverend  prelate  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
advocated.     The  petitioners  would  not 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  that  they  saw  some  of 
their  clerical   brethren  using  every  exr- 
ertion  to   get  up   petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Ci^tholics..  The  exertions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
not  been  suspended  even  in  Passion  Week; 
and    on    Good     Friday— perhaps    they 
thought  the  better  day  the  better  deed— - 
they  had  been  peculiarly  iictive.    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioners  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward.    He 
should  not  now  saymore  than  confirm  what 
had  been  stated-  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich;  naoaely,  that  the  Dissenterp  of 
Norfolkentertained  the  roost  sincere  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  civi]  and, religious 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects.   He  could  not  better  express  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  than  by  reading 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition: 
**  As  ministers  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  not  behind  any  of  our  brethren 
in  attachment  to  that  church,  and  in 
anxious  regard  for  its    prosperity    and 
welfare;  but  we  consider  its  true  strength 
to  consist  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  rather  than  in  any  restraint 
imposed  upon  those  who  osay  aiffer  from 
them."     A  pelitioQ  founded  on  sncb  # 
spirit  of  toleration  offiwred  a  worthy  cp&* 
ample  for  all  the  ministers  of  the  estiib- 
lished  chorch  to  follow. 

Colonel  IVcMouse  bore  testiosonjr  to 
the  extreipe  respectibility  of  the  petitioDF 
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en.  HelcDewiiop«iw>nsofiiM>refaonottr- 
abk  or  aDexoeptionable  character.  When 
thoie  petitioDt  were  first  introduced  into 
parliaaaent,  they  had  been  treated  by 
•ome  membert  with  an  asperity  that  was 
quite  disgraceful,  and  which  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  frame  end  temper  of  mind 
of  those  who  sincerely  professed  the 
Pkrotestant  form  of  worship.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  any  words  to  con- 
Tey  a  greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  than 
those  of  this  petiuon.  With  every  word 
of  this  petition  he  heartily  concurred. 

Lord  MiUon  took  that  opportunity  of 
adding  his  thanks  to  those  of  the  hon. 
MDtJeman,  for  the  sentiments  contained 
ID  this  petition.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Protestant  relision, 
instead  of  founding  it  upon  its  own  high 
grounds,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  which  was  degrading  to 
its  purity  and  dignity.  Friend  ss  he  was 
to  Catholic  emancipation^  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholio 
cborch.  He  thought  that  those  clerical 
petitioners  had  a  very  unbecoming  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, who,  instead  of  leaving  its  defence 
and  protection  to  its  own  excellence,  and 
to  toe  piety  and  learning  of  its  ministry, 
called  m  the  assistance  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  would  punish  all  who  dis« 
sented  from  its  doctrines,  by  depriving 
them  of  political  advantages.  The  law 
as  it  stooa  at  present  had  this  operatiooi 
ind  degraded  the  church  of  England,  by 
mftking  it  a  pretence  for  persecuting  other 
aecta.  The  word  « persecution,"  might 
aoond  ill  in  the  ears  of  some  gentlemen, 
btit  whA  less  than  persecution  was  it,  to 
deprive  men  of  those  political  rights  to 
wttch,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled,  on 
oo  other  ground  than  that  of  religious 
dissent? 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  OD  the  table. 

■ 

RoMAH  Catholic  Rblisf  Bill.]  Sir 
Ffanda  Burdett  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BMwnhm  said  >-I  rise  on  this  im- 
portant Question  at  a  crisis  as  eventful,  as 
•ay  whien  has  ever  yet  balanced  tbe  fate  of 
Iielaadi  with,I  hope  the  feelings  of  serious* 
ness  that  should  atseod  a  man  preeumiog 
to  bear  a  part  in  so  momentous  a  discus* 
iiony  and  with  an  anxiety,  u  ftr  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  Irishman  to  ftel  It,  to  treat 
thia  siAgtet  on  its  own  peooliar  meriti, 


divested  of  past  recollections,  and  the  sore- 
ness  resulting  from  them  which  rouet  be 
common  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  of 
both  parties  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
this  painful  conflict.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  hear  almost  universally  expressed 
in  private,  and  wliich  1  trust  I  shall  not 
hear  this  evening  less  strongly  marked 
on  responsibility  in  public— -that  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
remain— that  life  is  miserable  ia  that 
country— that  the  two  great  parties  are 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  actual  con- 
flict^^that  no  effect  can  be  given  to  the 
opening  prospects  of  improvement  for 
Ireland— that  according  to  the  natural 
growth  and  tendency  of  things,  few  Irish- 
men can  pronounce  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  England  to  be  secure»  and 
few  Englishmen  I  fear  can  pronounce  it 
to  be  desirable— therefore  something  or 
other  must  be  done.  What  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  go  back?  Will  you  re-enact 
the  penal  code?  there  is  one  short  an- 
swer to  this  which  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand—you cannot  do  it  — since  there- 
fore, you  cannot  go  back,  and  since 
to  remain  as  you  are,  no  man  in  his 
senses  is  content ;  what  remains  but  to 
go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  concession? — all  are  worn  out 
with  this  unprofitable  conflict;  victory  has 
brought  with  it  no  cessation  of  hostilities— 
the  baffled  party  still  presses  forward,  and 
triumph  in  its  turo  comes  to  ell  but  to  the 
country ;  therefore,  I  say,  give  us  some 
comprehensive  settlement — some  measure 
of  tranouillttv  for  that  distracted  country, 
whose  destinies  are  now  collected  within 
the  compass  of  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  entered.  If  I  am  asked,  did  I  now 
appear  clad  in  that  old  hostility,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  me  for  good  or  bad 
towards  six  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I 
answer  cheerfully— and  I  feel  the  lighter 
for  the  confession-*by  no  means— quite 
the  contrary,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
formerly  professed  to  stand  are  gone-^ 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  hearing  used  on 
this  occasion,  are  uken  away-^those  that 
remain  are  weakened*-.and  in  common 
sense,  justice  and  consistency,  what  re- 
mains of  a  man  whose  arguments  aregone 
but  to  reconsider  his  conclusions— and 
what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
doe,  than  finding  he  has  adopted  an  erro- 
neous opinion  to  say  so  and  to  abjure  it* 
I  know  bow  much  a  change  of  opinion 
affords  gvonnd  of  ridicoley  imd  ground  of 
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claims,  he  considered  thai  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  address  himself  to  it  with 
ail  that  calmness  which  so  important  a 
question  demanded. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  had  received 
similar  information  to  that  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  submitted  to  the 
House,  from  a  person  of  high  respectabi- 
lity, whose  name,  he  was  sure,  must  be 
well  known  to  the  hon.  baronet.  [*'  name, 
name  f'J.  He  was  not  authorized  to  de- 
clare who  the  individual  was ;  but  he 
would  communicate  his  name  with  plea- 
sure to  the  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  his  infor- 
mation the  198  persons  who  had  signed 
with  a  cross  were  marked  "  illiterate ;"  by 
which  he  conceived  he  was  to  understand, 
either*  that  they  could  not  write  their 
names,  and  had  therefore  put  a  cross,  or 
that  some  person  had  signed  for  a  great 
number  of  others. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  been 
surprised  when  he  heard  the  statements 
made  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  anil,  conceiving  that  they  must  have 
gone  upon  information  on  which  they 
could  rely,  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  for  the  petition  itself.  That  petition 
he  held  in  his  band ;  and,  after  strict  ex- 
amination, he  cduld  find  no  more  than  one 
name  to  which  a  cross  was  affixed  Qheari 
hear  13- 

Sir  R,  Heron  said,  it  was  not  his  inteo<- 
tion  to  make  any  observation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  signatures,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  as  be 
did  not  know  whether  the  parties  had 
signed  themselves,  or  had  procured  others 
to  sign  for  them.  This,  however,  he  could 
say,  that  be  it  as  it  might,  it  was  never 
dreamt  pf  to  impute  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  hon.  member  who  presented  the 
petition,  or  those  who  supported  it. 

The  original  petition,  presented  on  Fri- 
day last,  having  been,  handed  over  the 
table  by  the  clerk,  to  Mr.  Brougham  and 
lord  Nugent,  the  latter  quitted  the  House 
for  a  few  moments.     On  his  return. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  explainins  to  the 
House  an  error  into  which  he  liad  been 
led  with  respect  to  the  petition.  Having 
heard  what  bad  been  stated,  he  had  felt 
it  hill  duty  to  apply  to  the  party  for  in- 
formation, and  he  found  that  it  was  totally 
incorrect.  He  regretted  that  he  had  led 
the  House  astray  upon  such  information. 

Mr.  Mroifgham  said,  it  had  been  origi* 
nnlly  his  intention  to  look  into  a  pctitioni 
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described  b4  having  been  signed  in  tueh 
an  extraordinary  manner,  but  other  avo» 
cations  had  prevented  him  from  doing  so* 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  had  only  to 
add,  that  he  should  in  future  use  moire 
caution  in  receiving  information  from  a 
quarter  upoii  which  he  had  hitherto  relied ; 
as  the  gentleman  was  not  only  a  supporter 
but  a  member  of  the  Oatholic  body,  yet 
even  there  he  should  receive  his  informa- 
tion with  that  grain  of  allowance  and 
caution  which  the  experience  of  that  night ' 
had  taught  him.  He  had  looked  ove^tbe 
petition,  and  it  certainly  contained  no 
more  than  one  name  to  which  a  cross  was 
affixed.  There  were,  indeed,  perhaps 
forty  names,  in  all,  subscribed  by  one  and 
the  same  hand ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
names  said  to  be  signed  by  crosses  were 
as  good  specimens  of  average  penmanship 
as  were  usually  found  in  petitions  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  be  ha4  several 
petitions  to  present  against  this  bill,  all  of 
i  which  had  been  forwarded  to  htm  under 
I  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  on 
the  preceding  evening.  One  of  these  he 
begged  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to.  It  was  from  the  mmis- 
ters,  elders,  and  provincial  synod  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  signed  by  Mr.  M'Farlane, 
their  moderator  ;  and  a  written  claim  hsul 
been  transmitted  by  that  gentleman  to 
have  this  petition  considered,  not  as  that 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  sosigned, 
but  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  eitablished 
church  of  Scotland.  Now,  he  was  not 
exactly  certain  whether  the  Hous^  could, 
in  point  of  form,  i^ceive  this  petition  with 
this  single  signature,  though  he  foimd  a 
similar  one  entered  as  received  upon  their 
Journals  in  181S.  Perhaps  the  House 
made  a  distinction  between  cbrporate 
bodies  having  seals,  and  corporate  bodies, 
like  that  from  which  the  petition  in  his 
hand  professed  to  emanate,  having  no  seal. 

The  Speaker  thought  the  safer  course 
would  be,  to  be  governed  by  the  precedent 
on  their  Journals,  upoti  the  understanding, 
that  though  this  corporation  did  not  pos- 
sess, like  either  of  the  universities,  a 
common  seal,  their  petition  was  to  be 
received  as  the  petition  of  a  corporatioo, 
but  of  a  corporation  having  no  seal. 

Mr.  JVytm  coincided  in  the  opimoD-of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  stated,  that,  to  render 
the  petition  fit  to  be  received  by  the 
House,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  body 
presentiog  it  should  poiaeaa  a  seaL  Many 
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of  the  corporations  of  Scotland,  particu* 
larlj  the  ecclesiastical  coqHirations,  hsd 
DO  seal. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition  on 
the  part  of  any  of  those  individuals  who 
had  thought  proper  to  address  the  House 
on  this  occasion,  whether  Dissenters  or 
others,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be. 
•Neither  did  he  object  to  any  thing  they 
had  done,  in  order  to  show  their  feelings 
with  reference  to  the  Catholic  question.  It 
certainly  did,  however,  happen  yesterday, 
that  bis  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
was  so  far  mistaken,  as  to  attribute  td  the 
Protestant  dissenters  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Now,  he  believed,  that  up  to 
yesterday,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  peti* 
<tions  from  Protestant  dissenters  had  been 
presented.  He  had  that  morning  looked 
over  an  alphabetical  list  of  2,000  congre- 
•gatlons  in  England;  and  amongst  those 
he  could  find  but  five  or  six  congregations 
that  had  appeared  before  the  House. 
Gentlomen  might  easily  calculate  how 
.small  a  proportion  this  number  bore  to  the 

feneral  mass    of   Protestant  dissenters, 
ie  held  in  his  hand  a  list  (comprising 
-the  period  from  the  year  17S2'  down  to 
the  present  time)  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
properly  so  called.    These^were  divided 
into  three  classes— Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents,   and    Baptists.      When    they 
agreed  on  any  public  act,  that  act  was 
.pevformed  by  a  number  deputed  from  the 
general  body.  In  that  list  he  found  ninety- 
'Seven  congregations.    He  had  dissected 
•the  list  of  petitions  as  well  as  the  time 
-Would  allow  him,  and  be  could  discover 

•  no  inore  than  five  which  came  from  per- 
sons who  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
sects  he  had  mentioned.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
the  class  of  Methodists  (which  was  chiefiy 
divided  into  the  Whitfieldite  and  Wesleyan 
connexion),  who  were  sometimes  coo- 

'  founded  with  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
but  did  Qot  in  reality  belong  to  them.  He 

•  meant  to  cast  no  reflection  on  those 
^  parties.  He  merely  wished  to  put  every 
.  gentleman  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  be 

led.  to  suppose  that,  because  twenty  peti- 
tions, emanating  from  this  heterogeneous 
.  mixittie,  had  been  presented  agamst  the 
.  Catholic  Claims,  that  therefore  the  great 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters  were  op- 
posed to  them.    Tbev  had,  in  fact,  ex- 
.pressed  no  opinion  about  it.    He  would 
^maiotaio,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 


Protestant  dissenting  congregations  in 
England  had  given  any  opinion  at  all  upon 
this  question.  He  believed  the  feeling  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  throughout  the 
country,  was,  to  leave  the  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  ss  parliament  in  its  wisdom 
should  think  fit.  Speaking  of  them  as  a 
body,  he  believed  they  were  desirous  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  should  be  sorry  if  the  suspi- 
cion which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen  near  him,  as  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
was  in  any  degree  well-founded.  It  would 
give  him.much  pain,  if  the  body  of  which 
he  was  speaking  stood  forward  as  the  foes 
of  religious  liberty  in  its  widest  extent. 
If  they  came  forward  and  demanded  that 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
fused, he  should  be  both  surprised  and 
grieved.  The  Protestant  dissenters  were 
not  so  bound  together  as  to  have  amongst 
them  but  one  opinion.  They,  of  course, 
had  their  own  opinions  on  political  matters. 
They  were  tied  up  to  no  one  common 
opinion,  except  that  which  was  connected 
With  the  religion  they  professed.  The^ 
maintained  most  liberal  opinions  in  poll* 
tics;  and  he  knew  no  shorter  or  better 
mode  of  expressing  their  feelings,  than  by 
ouoting  the  rule  of  their  conduct ;  namely, 
tnat  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  wished 
others  to  do  unto  them.  This,  the  best 
of  all  possible  maxims,  was  their  motto, 
and  he  believed  they  were  most  anxious 
to  act  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Cath<H 
lic  Claims,  which  hsd  emanated  from  a 
most  respectable  body  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  Ireland.  The  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  as  ready  as 
any  set  of  men  to  admit  the  claims  which 
the  Catholics  had  on  the  justice  of  that 
House.  They  were  as  liberal  a  body  of 
men  as  any  in  the  empire.  He  said  this, 
because  an  idea  had  gone  forth,  and  was, 
indeed,  embodied  in  the  evidence  given 
relative  to  the  sute  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had 
become  more  than  ever  adverse  to  tbe 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  He  had  that 
day,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion,  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  statement  (for  the 
parties  bad  not  time  to  put  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  petition)  from  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  Presbyterian  profession  in 
the  county  of  Down  and  Belust,  to  which 
they,  requested  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  parliament.     Those  iodividttala  said» 
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Ifcat,  so  far  from  bemg  advene  to  the 
Cotholfo  ClaiAM,  if  the  PfmHyteriAnb  de- 
rianed  themteltes  hostile  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  they  would  belie  the  prio* 
ciples  of  the  ehuroh  to  which  thev  be* 
longed*  Oo  aH  occasions  they  had  de« 
elared  their  opinions  in  Avdur  of  that 
liberalitT  which  became  thedi  as  followeri 
of  the  Ghnstian  faith.  In  1812»  no  less 
than  1S9  members  of  the  synod  of  Uteter 
had  called  on  the  House  to  do  tiway  with 
all  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  The  individuals '  whose  senti- 
tnenta  be  was^  now  speaking,  begged  of 
him  to  6tate»  that  any  person  actikig  as 
moderator  could  express  nothing  more 
than  his  own  opinion,  if  he  assumed  a 
representative  capacity,  he  passed  the 
line  and  boundary  of  bis  office ;  sinee  he 
bad  i^  right  only  to  act  in  his  individual 
capaoityw  The  parties  stated  that,  as  the 
nause  of  GathoUc  emancipation  was  gain* 
kig  gronnd  in  the  northi  they  wished, 
both  in  justice  to  the  Dissenters  and  to 
the  Gatholicsi  to  record  these  their  o^' 
Isions.  If  a  general  declaration'  on  the 
Mbject  bad  been  necessary^  they  cduld 
Mve  procured  thousattds  of  respectable 
signatures  to  it;  and  they  stated,  that 
they  never  felt  greater  <!hagria  than  ihey 
did  on  -the  publication  of  the  evidence,  in 
iHiieh  the  Protoatant  dissenters  were  de- 
scribed as  entertaining  hostility  against 
tbo  Roman  Catholics*  He  should  cer- 
tainly think  very  ill  of  anv  of  that  class, 
who,  having  a  monopoly  of  toleration,  en- 
d#av#ored  to  prevent  ooiers  from  enjoying 
ibose  benefits  which  they  themselves  pos« 
sessed. 

Mr.  BcarkU  said,  that  the  petition 
which  he  rose  to  present,  in  favour  of  the 
biU  for  removing  the  disabilities  under 
whidi  the  Rontfan  Cstholics  laboured,  was 
signed  by  163  individuals ;  and  he  believed 
that  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  thim 
was  to  be  found  amongst  Ue  petitioners 
•  could  not  he  met  with  amongst  those  wjbo 
aiB>ed  their  names  to  tnany  other  petitions, 
though  thtonnmber  of  signatures  might  be 
ten  tinies  hs  great.  ThOre  were  not  163 
gnntleosen  in  that  House,  or  out  of  it, 
who  eottld  Ibrm  •  more  competent  jildg- 
ment  en  the  sobjeet  of  this  petitioh  thAn 
those  individiials  to  whole  sentassents  he 
beg^  leave  to  edl  the  attentioli  of  the 
Houses  Ifo  bedy  of  men  >ttete  better 
Atled  to  give  an  opinioB  on  tfiis  mom^l- 
jMs  Msstlon,  tefliimuenced  by  any  of  thote 
saetivea  which  might  M  ftupposed  to  it- 
Ineh  *Biii>l»B>  to  other  petttiooB  whiish 
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had  been  ^relented  on  this  snbjoet,  thte 
the  gentlemen  whose  petition  he  then 
held  in  his  hand.     It  was  the  petition  of  % 
number  of  setgeailts  and  barriers  at  law, 
of  that  part  of  the  united  Idngdoa  ealled 
Englaoa;  and,  as  it  was  very  short,  he 
would  take  the  Jiberty  of  reading  it^  [The 
learned  gentleman  here  read  the  petitioni 
which  fairiefly  prayed,  that  the  civil  dis* 
abilities  which  a&ected  his  majesty's  Uo^ 
man  Cetholic  subjects  should  be  forthwith 
removlad&j     This  petition,  he  observed, 
was  signed  by  168  gentlemen  of  the  de» 
scription   he  had  roentiooed ;    but    the 
House  must  by  no  means  conclude,  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  at 
the  bar  of  England  v#ho  were  favourable 
to  Catholic  emshcipation^  was  comprised 
in  those  signatures.  He  could  speak  fross 
his  own  observation,  of  individuals  of  high 
character*  and  of  profound  knowledge, 
who,  concurrine  entirely  in  the  prajrer  of 
this  petition,  nad  neverthdess,  from  a 
dislike  to  affix  their  names  to  it,  lest  the 
petition  might  be  supposed  to  come  &om 
the  bar  of  England  as  abodyi  dsclined 
signing  the  document.    They^  however, 
desired  tnost  anxiously,  that  Uie  House 
should  sanation  the  mdasute  now  id  pro* 
gress4     If  this*  petitita  wak  worthy  of 
censidenltion,  on  account  of  the  respeeth- 
bility  of  the  gentlebien  who  had  signed  i|, 
he  would  ask,  #ere  there  not  other  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  more  especially 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  t^ 
wardfl  those  petitioners?    He  would  say, 
that  if  there  were  any, body  of  men,  to 
whom,  more  tliSn  to  any  others,  it  was 
beneficial  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
all  compietitors  from  their  honours,  emo- 
luments, and  dignities,  tbiat  body  was  the 
bar  of  England.    Another  circumsttune 
to  which  he  wobid  call  the  attention  wf 
the  House  was  this— that  the  gentlemen 
signing  this  petition,  as  well  as  many 
oUiers  ]|>rofessing  sentiments  favourable  to 
Cathohc  emancipation,    knew    perfectly 
well,  that  an  avowal  of  those  sentiments 
was  not  now,  and  had  not  been  for  sonse 
years  back,  the  most  ready  road  to  pre- 
ferment.   It  was  not  necessary  to  allisde 
to  facts  which  were  matter  of  history; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
best  mode  whioh  m  barnster  of  inteUigesce 
^uld  take,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
bonouife,  was  to  become  an  apostate  firoa 
those  principles  of  liberality  sind  lolemnde 
which  he  might  have  professed  at  a  fanner 
period  of  his  li&*  The  House,  lie  thoiibt, 
#oekl  agim  with  hhn  when  hessidi  ihst 
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Aetd  tAOy  uH^r  tach  circumstBiieehi  had 
Hm  cGnraga  to  sign  th»  petitiba,  deBenred 
«ll  the  mttembn  which  any  number  of 
gendettien  could  receiTe  m  appraHicfaing 
^liaattot  with  thdr  lentinienu.  Hie 
Mtitioners  were  poeseseed  of  knowledge, 
qrfBrmation,  and  intelligence,  and  oertainly 
tiiey  had  a  vight  to  expect  that  the  le* 
gisfature  wouQL  pay  doe  atteatioD  (o 
their  opinions.  He  could  not  cenclode 
without  eiipreulng  the  high  sen8«^  which 
he  entettainedof  MO  liQDOur  conferred  on 
hiai  by  intrusting  i uoh  a  pcUtion  to  bis 
hands.  He  'felt  it  deeply  aad  sensibly. 
1^  was  not  apprised  of  the  existence  of 
the  potitidn  tiatil  lately.  It  was  not 
a^ed  by  any  member  of  that  House  ; 
and  eoula  ndt  therefore*  be  traced  to  the 
Miftaenee  of  ^ny  oentieman  who  had  a 
ieat  thene.'  He  believed  there  never  was 
a  time  whjnt  a  latger  number  of  gentle- 
nsen,  hiohly  educated,  possessing  greater 
knowleqge,  more  iadefktigable  zeal»  or 
more  unbending  integrity,  oould  be  found 
at  the  bar  than  at  the  present  moment. 
He  knew  it  was  asserted,  and  that  too,  in 
a  high  quarter,  that  the  bar  was  deficient 
in  talent ;  that  it  was  not  now  so  fruitful 
in  ability  as  it  formerly  was.  He  unfor*. 
timately  was  growing  old  amongst  that 
body;  but,'  he  wouM  say,  that  for  learn- 
ing sAd  ability,  the  bar  of  the  present  day 
might  enter  into  corapedtion  with  the  bar 
of  former  times.  Anciently  there  were 
bota iW m^ -of  learning  at  the  bar,  and 
that  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  their 
own  profession ;  but  he  would  assert,  that 
for  general  information,  and  for  extent 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  there  never  was 
such  a  body  of  aien  at  the  bar  as  those 
who  now  supported  its  character. 

Mf.  Brouffiam  obaerved,  that  he  should 
not  discharge  his  duty  to  that  iDdstrious 
body,  the  professors  of  the  law,  whose 
importance  to  the  constitution,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
tioe,  was  undoubted,  if  he  did  not  join  his 
testitnony  to  the  clear  and  forcible  state- 
asent  of  Im  learned  friend.  With  regard 
to  the  petition  itself,  he  wished  to  add 
one  or  two  particulars,  in  his  view,  of 
aomo  mom^t.  His  learned  friend  bad 
Justly  obaerved,  that  it  was  set  on  foot 
and  aigned,  before  it  was  known  to  him, 
and  to  those  who  might  be  termed  the 
leaders  at  the  bar,  that  such  a  project  was 
entertained.  Afterwards  it  had  been 
adopted  by  otbera  of  n»ofe  dhtingoished 


rsink»  or  of  ocealer  standiiig»  tl^wigh  ee»* 
tainly  not  of  greater  learning  or  :ibilit)i^ 
than  those  wiio,  in  the  fisst  ^■^^^mwi  h^ 
affixed  their  signatures.  No  measfaas  of 
that  House  had  either  signed,  it*  or  takea 
part  in  its  preparation  i  and  it  did  not 
contain  the  m^mea  of  any  of  .the  RoaRHUi 
Catholic  memberai  of  the  professioa.  Ha 
t>e^ged  leave  mof  t.  distinctly  to  add  hia 
evidence  to  the  assertion  of  bis  learned 
friend,  that  the  House  would  Ibrm  a  asoet 
inadequate  estimate  of  the  numbeei  of  tiip 
iqambers  of  thq  bar  who  werf  in  favour  ef 
the  petition,  if  it  judged  merely  from  the 
number  of  the  signatures.  The  novthani 
circuit  eonsisted  of  about  ninety  members; 
it  might  be  tended  a  floating  body  of  Item 
ninety  to  a  hundred  membeea ;  upwards 
of  fifty  of  these  hturistera  had  signed  the 
petition,  and  from  hiaown  personal  know* 
ledge,  h^  would  aasert*  that  thirty»four  or 
thirty-five  of  the  remainder  had  expressed 
their  warm  coacurrenoe  Jn  the  object  of 
the  petition^  but  at  the  aaose  tnse  had  ob* 
jeeted  to  slan  it,  because  they  entertained 
some  scruple,  bow  far  it  was  fit  for  the 
bar,  as  a  body,  to  petition  the  legislature. 
Out  of  the  whole  circuit,  he  believed  he 
might  say,  that  there  were  not  half  A 
dozen,  and  certainly  n^t  twelve,  membeiw 
of  it,  who  held  opinions  advofse  to  the 
ehtima  of  the  Catoolica.  He  eBtertaie^ 
ed  the  highest  respect  for  the  cirooil* 
of  which  he  was  an  unwortliy  meaabei^ 
and  had  no  reason  to  think,^  that  opiniooa 
favourable  to  emandpaUon  weiw  move 
prevalent  upon  that>than  upon  other  ^r-^^ 
cuits.  He  therefore  called  upon  -  the 
House  to"  observe  the  prodijMooa  majority 
on  behalf  of  concession.  The  same  (^  - 
servation  could  not  have  been  truly  made 
even  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  When  Mr. 
Fox  broagbt  forward  the  question  in  1805^ 
seconded  by  Mr,  Grattan)  the  nmjority 
was  the  other  way,  and  disposed  to  com* 
bine  against  the  Catholic  Claims.  Now, 
however,  a  great  and  salutary  ehangp  ha4 
occurred;  and  the  opinion  of  the  English 
bar  might  fairly  be  taken  ae  an  exponent 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  enlightened  por-^ 
tion  of  the  community.  Not  more  thaa 
six  in  the  hundred,  or  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  bar,  objected  to  the 
grant  of  what  the  Catholica  so  justly  re* 
quired.  Thoae  who  east  Hhefr  eyea  o^iav 
the  petition  would  obaofvcu  that  tlie  aig« 
iMures  were  not  those  of- men  of  one  t»*' 
ligious  or  political  persiiaaloa^*Churcli« 
men  and  Diaaenterst  Whige  and  TB«iM» 
the  enemies  and  the  firiends  of  the  rohiiste# 
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of  the  dav»  joined  in  one  prayer;  namely, 
that  disaoihtieB,  on  account  of  religious 
t>pinionif  should  be  immediately  removed. 
Lord  Nugent  moved  for  leave  to  brine 
up  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain,  a  most  considerable, 
exemplary,  and  deeply  aggrieved  portion 
of  the  community ;  considerable  in  number 
and  station,  exemplary  in  character  and 
conduct,  and  deeply  agarieved,  by  being 
shut  out  from  many  of  the  most  valuable 
pHvileees,  which  both  by  right  of  birth 
and  title  they  ought  to  enjoy.    They  ap- 
proached the  House  ori  the  present  occa- 
sion with  renewed,  and  he  did  not  disguise 
it,  with  roost  sanguine  hopes  of  success— - 
iiopes  founded  on  the  justice  of  their 
claim,  and  on  the  increased  prevalence  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles— hopes 
also  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  the  bill  upon  the  table,  placed  as 
U  was  in  the  hands  of  the  one  man  in  this 
country,  whom,   in  his   conscience,    he 
believed  best  qualified  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  [|bear,  hear!].    The  Catholics 
of' Great  Britain  felt,  that  the  cause  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberality  must  be 
advanced  under  his  auspices:  the  sincerity, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  proceedings 
could  only  be  eouafled  by  the  spirit  of 
moderation  aod  forbearance  to  which  it 
was  known  he  had  made  most  important 
sacrifices  [hear,  hear!!.    Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  bill  this  year,  it  must 
triumph  ere  long :  he  said  this  year,  be- 
cause be  agreed  with  those  who  said,  that 
the  opposition  to  it  was  redt^ced  to  a  mere 
calculation,  whether  for  one,  two,  or  three 
more  sessions  it  might  still  be  possible  to 
protract  the  expiring  life  of  this  extensive 
and    hazardous    injustice.       Whatever, 
therofore,  he  repeated,  might  be  the  result 
this  year,  the  boo.  baronet  (sir  F.  Bur* 
dett)  might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation.    He  had  advanced  it,  he  believed, 
in  the  opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  not  by  any  compromise  of  his  own 
feelings  or  pnnciples,  but  by  raising  the 
popular  sentiment  upon  this  question  a 
Jittle  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  own  virtue 
[bearlj.     The  petition  he  had  to  offer 
was  signed  by  upwards  of  82,000  persons, 
but  he  did  not  state  the  number  for  the 
aake  of  any  impression  to  be  made  by  it ; 
because  it  waa  easy  to  conceive  that,  out 
of  the  gross  amount  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  exceeding200,000, 
the  mere  circuaastance,  that  a  few  thou* 
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sands  moris  or  less  had  sigried  the  pati* 
tion,  was  not  of  much  importance,  when 
the  whole  body  was  united  in  one  com- 
mon hope  and  solicitation.    Neither  did 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  illus- 
trious names  usually  standing  first  on  the 
petition ;  but  he  metitioned  the  facts  only 
to  shew,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland,  under  all  the 
appeals,    not,  he  thought,   to  the  best 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country,  the  petitioners  had  not  been 
deterred,  by  any  consideration  unworthy 
of  themselves,  from  doing  what  they  con- 
sider justice,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  suffering  brethren  "of  the  sister 
island.    Upon  this  subject  he  would  not 
for  the  world  be  misiinderstood,  or  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  misrepresentation.— 
The  petitioners  of  Great  Britain  joined 
thei^  eager  prayer  to  that  of  the  petitioners 
of  Ireland,  and  they  held  their  cause  in- 
separable.    High  as  were  the  personal 
and  hereditary  daims  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  forcible  as  were  the  appeals  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  this  country,  and 
just  as  were  the  demonds  of  200,000  Ca- 
tholics to  be  relieved  from  disabilities,  they 
would  be  weak  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  from 
many  individuals  of  which  the  House,  to 
its  shame,  had  year  after  year  received  peti- 
tions.   The  risht  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  said 
from  the  first  day  of  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  present  bill,  that  he  should 
t>e  ready  to  rest  his  vote  upon  this  question 
on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Perhaps,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  the  House  might  hear  the  articles 
of  that  treaty  discussed    by>  the    hon. 
member  for  Westminster;  they  might  hear 
the  case  discussed  upon  that  very  point. 
They  mighC  hear  the  question  argued, 
^not  on  the  narrow  and  partial  view  of  the 
case,  said  to  be  made  by  the  Catholics 
themselves,,  but  the  broad  principles  of 
the  law— on  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  9th  William  3rd;— of  that  statute, 
known  as  the  act  passed  in  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  If  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  Engli&h  par- 
liament, could  be  reviewed  from  the  time 
of  the  infraction  of  that  treaty  almost  to 
the  present  moment,  he  was  afraid,  the 
House  would  appear  no  better  than  faith- 
less debtors— than  men,  whose  conduct 
bad  been  as  little  directed  by  moral  justice 
as  by  political  wisdom*     He  had  not  the 
folly  or  the  madness  to  insult  the  peti-* 
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Uooen  by  defending  them  agafaut  the 
general  imputationi  which  some  persons 
nif  ht  think  proper  to  cast  out  (igainst 
them.  He  wished,  on  behalf  of  these 
petitioners,  that  the  House  would  believe, 
not  merely  from  the  evidence  of  one 
witness,  but  from  the  whole  body  of  proof 
now  before  them,  that  the  despair  at  times 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  people-«the  tone 
aometiroes  maintained  by  that  Association 
which  was  now  put  down-— nay,  even  that 
the  very  existence  of  that  Association 
itself,  might  be  dated  from  the  rejection 
of  that  very  important  measure  which  had 
been  proposed,  in  order  tp  place  English, 
Scotti.«h,  and  Iruh  Catholics  upon  the 
same  footing.  The  Irish  Catholics  hsd 
never  considered  their  cause  as  Catholics, 
distinctly  and  separately  from  that  of 
England*  or  from  tnat  of  universal  religious 
liberty.  They  had  always  felt  that  reli- 
gious liberty  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  alike ;  and  dif- 
ferring  in  this  from  those  who  had  this 
night  presented  petitions  against  them, 
they  prayed  that  lul  others  who,  like  them- 
•elves,  were  suffering  disabilites  under 
unwise  and  unjust  laws,  should  be  freed 
from  those  disabilities.  They  prayed,  too, 
on  their  own  account,  that  they  might  be 
relieved  from  oaths  which  were  at  least 
needless ;  since  by  them  the  political  inte- 
grity  of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  ascer- 
taincd;  from  oaths  which  had  been  imposed 
as  the  consequence  of  a  plot  that  no  man 
of  common  sense  and  honesty  did  not  attri« 
bute  more  to  political  faction  than  to  re* 
ligious  frenzy.  One  of  the  oaths  which 
a  Catholic  was  required  to  take,  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  disabilities  under 
which  he  now  laboured,  was  an  oath 
against  transubstanttation — against  that 
very  doetrtne  which  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns,  queen  Elizabeth,  would  not 
suffer  to  be  questioned,  and  which  Henry 
6th,  ffoing  still  further,  had  actually  burnt 
peop&  for  denying.  All  the  questions, 
honever,  resolved  themselves  into  this — 
Did  the  Catholics  admit  the  right  of 
foreign  interference  by  any  power  what- 
ever? The  answer  to  this  was  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  doubt.  No  one  could 
believe  that  the  Catholics  would  acknow- 
ledge the  political  supremacy  of  any 
foreign  power  at  the  present  time,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  inclined  to  do 
in  former  aj^es.  Did  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
that  illnstnous  descendant  of  so  many 
noble  families*  feel  no  higher  duty— did 
he  acknowlec^  no  dearer  interest  as 
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a  public  masi,  or  as  a  private  individual— ^ 
than  to  be  the  mere  EngliBh  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  ?  But,  he  was  prepared  td 
deny  that  the  English  Catholics  had  ever 
been  the  willing  slaves  of  foreign  powers. 
If  hon.  members  were  willing  to  go  back 
to  remote  periods  of  history,  ne  was 
equally  willing  to  meet  them ;  and  he  was 
prepared  to  shew,  that  from  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta  downwards,  through  the 
statutes  of  mortmain  and  prsemunirc 
when  the  people  were  engagea  in  a  con- 
test with  the  church,  which  was  then 
Catholic,  no  instance  could  be  found,  in 
which  the  interference  of  the  pope  had 
been  even  for  a  moment  allowed  [nearl]. 
He  had  lately  heard  it  said,  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  to  restore  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  intended  re- 
establishment  of  that  order  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  pope.  That  statement 
had  been  advanced  as  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were 
not  to  be  relieved  from  their  disabilities. 
Now,  though  he  was  as  unfriendly  as  any 
man  could  be  to  the  re-establishment  of 
an  order  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  always 
done  its  utmost  in  support  of  absolute 
power,  yet  he  could  not  admit  the  force 
of  the  argument  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
for  he  denied  the  statement,  that  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  re-established 
in  Ireland,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Papal  government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  was,  that  the  pope  had  uniformly  re- 
fused to  permit  the  re-establishment  of 
that  order.  The  union  between  <he 
Catholic  priestliood  and  people  had  some- 
times been  objected  to ;  he  besought  the 
House  to  take  the  shortest  mode  to  dissolve 
it.  Let  them  give  the  laity  the  means  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  people — 
let  them  thus  unite  the  laity  and  the  people 
together,  and  by  passing  the  bill  to-night, 
destroy  that  influence  of  the  priesthood 
which  they  affected  so  much  to  dread. 
He  wte  sure  that  when  a  few  yesrs  had 
elapsed  after  the  bill  now  about  to  come 
berore  the  House  should  have  been  passed 
^and  that  it  would  be  passed  he  confi- 
aently  hoped),  men  would  look  back  with 
wonder  that  it  had  been  so  long  delayed. 
There  was  no  man  living  who  would  now 
propose  the  enactment  ofisuch  laws  as 
were  in  existence;  and  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  man  in  the  House  who 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
say,  that  their  continuance  was  now  ne«* 
cessaiy.  He  woold  read  an  extract  frem 
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a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  an  Iriih« 

man,  aod  who  had  been  a  Catliolic,  but 
vvho  afterwards  abandoned  and  betrayed 
his  country  and  bis  faith :  he  meant  Dr. 
Duigenan.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
1797f  and  advocating  the  Union,  he  said, 
«(irwe  were  one  people,  the  preponderance 
of  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  so 
greati  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics ;"  and  yet,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  person  who  had  thus  offered 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  persisted  in  excluding  them. 
The  effect  of  that  exclusion  was  obviously 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust ;  for  it  accu- 
mulated the  motives  which  the  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faith.     It  was  im- 
possible that  any  man  of  honour  could 
abandon  a  claim  which  he  felt  was  just, 
and   fur  his  pretension  to  which  he  was 
invidiously  deprived  of  rights  to  which,  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  he  was  en- 
titled.    At  this  moment  a  very  large  body 
of  men  would  receive  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  demanded  for  them  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical justice ;  but,  if  there  were  only  one 
man  who  for  conscience  sake  was  sub- 
ject to  these  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  he 
would,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness, claim  for  that  man,  as  he  did  now 
for  millions,  the  relief  to  which  ho.  would 
be  entitled.     He    recommended  to   the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  the  peti- 
tion which  he  now  presented,  and  remind- 
ed them,  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
it  they  would  benefit  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  justice  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  John  5mt/A. feared  it  was  not  gene* 
rally  known  of  what -materials  the  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  was  composed.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  for  moral 
conduct,  for  integrity  of  principlei  for 
property  and  industry,  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  body  of  men  in  the 
kingdom— excepting,  perhaps,  only  the 
Quakers,  with  whom  he  believed  no  sect 
could  be  put  in  competition.  Thequestion 
was,  whether  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  such  men  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, from  enjoying  those  rights  which 
were  freely  possessed  by  all  their  fellow 
subjects* 

Mr*  Robertson  saidi  the  House  were 
already  aware  of  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  He  bad  before  stated,  that  he 
considered  esery  concession  ought  lo  be 
made  to  the  Iriw  Catholics,  aod  he  had 
given  his  reasons  for  saying«  that  their 
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claim  to  equality  of  rights  ought  to  be 
admitted.  He  could  not,  hpwever,  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
petitioners  in  a  very  diflerent  manner. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  but  he  felt  somewhat  differently 
toward  the  Catholics  of  Ensland  and 
Scotland ;  at  least  in  a  politicd  point  of 
view.  He. would  give  the  Irish  Catholice 
the  emancipation  they  required ;  but  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  move,  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  bill, declaring  that 
no  Catholic  member  should  sit  for  any 
county,  city  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain 
[a  laugh].     ^      .       . 

Mr.  Co^esaid,  he  had  to  present  apetition 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and   seventy 
clergymen  of  that  diocese.      He  should 
be  extremely  happy  if  he  should  be  able 
to  congratulate  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  present  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  which  that  right 
reverend  prelate  had  so  long  and  so  a&ly 
advocated.     The  petitioners  would  not 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  that  they  saw  some  of 
their  clerical   brethren  using  every  exp- 
ertion   to   get  up   petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Cfftholics..  The  exertions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
not  been  suspended  even  in  Passion  Week; 
and    on    Good     Friday — perhaps     tbey 
thought  the  better  day  the  better  deed^T* 
they  had  been  peculiarly  iictive.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioners  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward.    He 
should  not  now  say  more  than  confirm  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich;  naively,  that  the  Dissenter^  oi 
Norfolkentertained  the  roost  sincere  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  civil  and, religious 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects.   He  could  r^ot  better  express  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  than  by  reading 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition: 
**  As  ministers  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  not  behind  any  of  our  brethren 
in  attachment  to  that  church,  and  in 
anxious  regard  for  its   prosperity    aod 
welfare ;  but  we  consider  its  true  strength 
to  consist  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  rather  tnan  in  any  reatraint 
imposed  upon  those  who  OMy  diSer  from, 
them**'     A  petition  founded  oo  svcb  ft 
spirit  of  toleratioD  ofiesed  a  worthy  €0&- 
ample  for  all  the  minister^  of  the  estab* 
lished  church  to  follow. 

Colonel  Woithoust  bore  lestiaoojr  to 
the  ex^treipe  respectability  of  the  petition* 
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^n.  Re  ktiew  no  persons  of  more  honour- 
able or  anexoeptionable  cbsracCer.  When 
these  petitions  were  first  introduced  into 
parliament,  they  had  been  treated  by 
some  members  with  an  asperity  that  was 
quite  disgraceful,  and  which  did  not  ac- 
oord  with  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind 
of  those  who  sincerely  professed  the 
Firotestant  form  of  worship.  It  was» 
however,  impossible  for  any  words  to  con* 
▼ey  a  greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  than 
those  of  this  petition.  With  every  word 
of  this  petition  he  heartily  concurred. 

hora  Mik&n  took  that  opportunity  of 
adding  his  thanks  to  those  of  the  hon. 
I^tleman,  for  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  petition.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
instead  of  founding  it  upon  its  own  high 
grounds,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  which  was  degrading  to 
ks  purity  and  dignity.  Friend  as  he  was 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  wai  not 
blind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  He  thought  that  those  clerical 
petitioners  had  a  very  unbecoming  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  they  pro* 
fessed,  who,  instead  of  leaving  its  defence 
and  protection  to  its  own  excellence,  and 
to  the  piety  and  learning  of  its  ministry, 
called  m  the  assistance  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  would  punish  all  who  dis* 
aented  from  its  doctnnes,  by  depriving 
ihem  of  political  advantages.  The  law 
as  it  stooa  at  present  had  this  operation, 
and  degraded  the  church  of  England,  by 
making  it  a  pretence  for  persecuting  other 
sects.  The  word  **  persecution,"  might 
sound  ill  in  the  ears  of  some  gentlemen, 
btit  whtt  less  than  persecution  was  it,  to 
deprive  men  of  those  political  rights  to 
wlMch,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled,  on 
no  oUier  ground  than  that  of  religious 
dissent? 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

• 

Roman  Catholic  Rklikf  Bill.]  Sir 
Francia  Burdett  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr,  BfOunUm  said  :^«I  riae  on  this  im- 
portant ouestion  at  a  crisis  as  eventful,  as 
any  whico  has  ever  yet  balanced  the  fate  of 
Iielaad|inth,I  hope  the  fedings  of  serious* 
ness  that  should  Attend  a  man  presuming 
to  bear  a  part  in  so  momentous  a  discus* 
sioQ,  and  with  an  anxiety,  aa  far  as  it  Is 
poariblo  for  an  Irishman  to  feel  it,  to  treat 
this  siAjjtet  oo  its  own  peooliar  meriis,' 


divested  of  past  recollections,  and  the  sore- 
ness resulting  from  them  which  must  be 
common  not  only  to  roe,  but  to  all  of 
both  parties  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
this  painful  conflict.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  hear  almost  universally  expressed 
in  private,  and  which  I  trust  I  shall  not 
hear  this  evening  less  strongly  marked 
on  responsibility  in  public-— that  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
remain— •that  life  is  miserable  in  that 
country— that  the  two  great  parties  are 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  actual  con* 
flict — that  no  efiect  can  be  given  to  the 
opening  prospects  of  improvement  for 
Ireland^that  according  to  the  natural 
growth  and  tendency  of  things,  few  Irish- 
men can  pronounce  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  England  to  be  secure,  and 
few  Englishmen  I  fear  can  pronounce  it 
to  be  desirable— therefore  something  or 
other  must  be  done.  What  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  go  back?  Will  you  re-enact 
the  penal  code?  there  is  one  short  an- 
swer to  this  which  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand-—you  cannot  do  it— since  there- 
fore, you  cannot  go  beck,  and  since 
to  remain  as  you  are,  no  man  in  his 
senses  is  content ;  what  remains  but  to 
go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  concession? — all  are  worn  out 
with  this  unprofitable  conflict;  victory  has 
brought  with  it  no  cessation  of  hostilities— • 
the  baffled  party  still  presses  forward,  and 
triumph  in  its  turn  comes  to  all  but  to  the 
country ;  therefore,  I  say,  give  us  some 
comprehensive  settlement — some  measure 
of  tranauilUty  for  that  distracted  country, 
whose  aestinies  are  now  collected  within 
the  compass  of  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  entered.  If  I  am  asked,  did  I  now 
appear  clad  in  that  old  hostility,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  me  for  good  or  bad 
towards  six  millions  of  my  countrynnen,  I 
answer  cheerfully— and  I  feel  the  lighter 
for  the  confession— by  no  means — quite 
the  contrary,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
formerly  professed  to  stand  are  gon^-« 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  hearing  used  on 
this  occasion,  are  Mken  away — those  that 
remain  are  weakened— ^nd  in  common 
aense,  justice  and  consistency,  what  re- 
mains of  a  oHm  whose  arguments  aregone 
but  to  reconskler  his  conclusions— and 
what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
doe,  than  finding  bo  haa  adopted  an  erro- 
neous opinion  to  say  so  and  to  abfure  it. 
I  know  how  much  a  change  of  opmioo 
affords  gtoond  of  ridicule,  imd  ground  of 
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a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  who  had  been  a  Catliolic,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  and  betraved 
his  country  and  bis  faith :  he  meant  Dr. 
Duigenan.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
1797,  and  advocating  the  Union,  he  said, 
*<irwe  were  one  people,  the  preponderance 
of  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  so 
great,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics ;"  and  yet,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  person  who  had  thus  offered 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  persisted  in  excluding  them. 
The  effect  of  that  exclusion  was  obviously 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust ;  for  it  accu- 
mulated the  motives  which  the  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faith.     It  was  im- 
possible that  any  man  of  honour  could 
abandon  a  claim  which  he  felt  was  just, 
and   for  his  pretension  to  which  he  was 
invidiously  deprived  of  rights  to  which,  as 
•  a  member  of  the  community,  he  was  en- 
titled.    At  this  moment  a  very  large  body 
of  men  wauld  receive  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  demanded  for  them  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical justice ;  but,  if  there  %vere  only  one 
man  who  for  conscience  sake  was  sub- 
ject to  these  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  he 
would,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  ear- 
nestneas,  claim  for  that  man,  as  he  did  now 
for  millions,  the  relief  to  which  h&  would 
be  entitled.     He    recommended  to   the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  the  peti- 
tion which  he  now  presented,  and  remind*' 
ed  them,  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
it  they  would  benefit  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  justice  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Seared  it  was  not  gene* 
rally  known  of  what  materials  the  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  was  composed.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  for  moral 
conduct,  for  integrity  of  principle,  for 
property  and  industry,  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  body  of  men  in  the 
kii^gdom— excepting,  perhaps,  only  the 
Quakers,  with  whom  he  believed  do  sect 
could  be  put  in  competition.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  such  men  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, from  enjoying  those  rights  which 
were  freely  possessed  by  all  their  fellow 
subjects- 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  the  House  were 
already  aware  of  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  He  had  before  stated,  that  he 
considered  every  concession  ought  lo  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Catholics*  and  he  bad 
given  his  reasons  for  saying,  that  their 
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claim  to  equality  of  rights  ought  to  be 
admitted.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
petitioners  in  a  very  diflerent  manner. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  but  he  felt  somewhat  differently 
toward  the  Catholics  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  at  least  in  a  politiciu  point  of 
view.  He.  would  give  the  Irish  Catholics 
the  emancipation  they  required ;  but  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  move,  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  declaring  that 
no  Catholic  member  should  sit  for  any 
county,  city  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain 
[a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Cokesaldl  hehad  topresentajpetitioa 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and   seventy 
clergymen  of  that  diocese.      He  should 
be  extremely  happy  if  he  should  be  able 
to  congratulate  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  present  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  which  that  right 
reverend  prelate  had  so  long  and  so  aibly 
advocated.     The  petitioners  would  not 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  that  they  saw  some  of 
their  clerical   brethren  using  every  exi- 
ertion  to  get  up   petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics*.  The  exertions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
not  been  suspended  even  in  Passion  Week; 
and    on    Good     Friday — perhaps    they 
thought  the  better  day  the  better  deed— f> 
they  had  been  peculiarly  active.    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioners  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward.    He 
should  not  now  say  more  than  confirm  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich;  nacpely,  that  the  Dissenters  of 
Norfolkentertained  the  roost  sincere  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  civil  and. religious 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects.   He  could  not  better  express  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  than  by  reading 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition: 
**  As  ministers  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  not  behind  any  of  our  brethren 
in  attachment  to  that  church,   and  in 
anxious  regard  for  its   prosperity    and 
welfare ;  but  we  consider  its  true  strength 
to  consist  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  rather  tnan  in  any  restraint 
imposed  upoo  those  who  nsay  diiTer  froDL 
them."     A  petition  founded  on  such  ft 
spirit  of  toleration  offiaited  a  worthy  ^ 
ample  for  all  the  ministers  of  the  estah* 
lished  chqrch  to  follow. 

Colopel  IVodihause  bore  lestiiaonjr  to 
the  extreme  respectability  of  the  petitioori 
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^n.  Re  knew  no  persons  of  more  honour-  ^ 
able  or  anexceptionable  cberacCer.  When 
tbase  petitions  were  first  introduced  into 
parliement,  tbey  had  been  treated    by  ' 
some  members  with  on  asperity  that  was  i 
quite  disgraceful,  and  which  did  not  ac-  I 
oord  with  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind  ■ 
of  those  who  sincerely    professed    the 
IVotestant  form  of  worship.     It    was» 
koweveri  impossible  for  any  words  to  con- 
vey a  greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  than 
those  of  this  petition.    With  every  word 
of  this  petition  he  heartily  concurred. 

hord  Milton  took  that  opportunity  of 
adding  his  thanks  to  those  of  the  non. 
gentleman,  for  the  sentiments  contained 
lo  this  petition.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
instead  of  founding  it  upon  its  own  high 
grounds,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  which  was  degrading  to 
ks  purity  and  dignity.  Friend  as  he  was 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  not 
Mind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic 
cbarch.  He  thought  that  those  clerical 
petitioners  had  a  very  unbecoming  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  they  pro* 
fesoed,  who*  instead  of  leaving  its  defence 
and  protection  to  its  own  excellence,  and 
to  the  piety  and  learning  of  its  ministry, 
called  m  the  assistance  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  would  punish  all  who  dis- 
sented from  its  doctnnes,  by  depriving 
them  of  political  advantages.  The  law 
as  it  stood  at  present  had  this  operationi 
and  degraded  the  church  of  England,  by 
making  it  a  pretence  for  persecuting  other 
sects.  The  word  *<  persecution,"  might 
aoond  ill  in  the  ears  of  some  gentlemen, 
btit  what  less  than  persecution  was  it,  to 
deprive  men  of  those  political  rights  to 
wlach,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled,  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  religious 
dissent? 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

RoMAM  Catholic  Rklikf  Bill.]  Sir 
Firanda  Burdetl  moved  the  order  of  the 
dby  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bfounlam  said  :^«I  rise  on  this  irn* 
portent  question  at  a  crisis  as  eventfiilt  as 
any  which  has  ever  yet  balanced  the  fate  of 
Iietand^withyl  hope  the  feelings  of  serious* 
ness  that  should  attend  a  man  presuming 
to  bear  a  part  in  so  momentous  a  discus* 
sion,  and  with  an  anxie^,  aa  ftr  as  it  is 
pasrible  for  an  Irishman  to  fcei  it»  to  treat 
thai  siAjftel  on  its  own  peonliar  meriis,' 


divested  of  past  recollections,  and  the  sore- 
ness resulting  from  them  which  roust  be 
common  not  only  to  roe,  but  to  all  of 
both  psrties  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
this  painful  conflict.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  hear  almost  universally  expressed 
in  private,  and  wliich  I  trust  I  shall  not 
hear  this  evening  less  strongly  marked 
on  responsibility  in  public-— that  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
remain— that  life  is  miserable  in  that 
country — that  the  two  great  parties  are 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  actual  con- 
flict— that  no  efiect  can  be  given  to  the 
opening  prospects  of  improvement  for 
Ireland^that  according  to  the  natural 
growth  and  tendency  of  things,  few  Irish- 
men can  pronounce  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  England  to  be  secure,  and 
few  Englishmen  I  fear  can  pronounce  it 
to  be  desirable-^therefore  something  or 
other  must  be  done.  What  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  go  back?  Will  you  re-enact 
the  penal  code?  there  is  one  short  an- 
swer to  this  which  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand—you cannot  do  it— -since  therc- 
fbre,  you  cannot  go  beck,  and  since 
to  remain  as  you  are,  no  man  in  his 
senses  is  content ;  what  remains  but  to 
go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  concession? — all  are  worn  out 
with  this  unprofitable  conflict;  victory  has 
brought  with  it  no  cessation  of  hostilities*-* 
the  baffled  party  still  presnes  forward,  and 
triumph  in  its  turn  comes  to  all  but  to  the 
country ;  therefore,  I  say,  give  us  some 
comprehensive  settlement — some  measure 
of  tranauillitv  for  that  distracted  country, 
whose  aestinies  are  now  collected  within 
the  compass  of  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  entered.  If  I  am  asked,  did  I  now 
appear  clad  in  that  old  hostility,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  me  for  good  or  bad 
towards  six  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I 
answer  cheerfully—and  I  feel  the  lighter 
for  the  confession— by  no  means — quite 
the  contrary,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
formerly  professed  to  stand  are  gon^-« 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  hearing  used  on 
this  occasion,  are  Mken  away — those  that 
remain  are  weakened— and  in  common 
aense,  justice  and  consistency,  what  re* 
mains  of  a  oHm  whose  arguments  arogone 
but  to  reconsider  his  conclusions— and 
what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
due,  than  finding  be  has  adopted  an  erro- 
neous opinion  to  say  so  and  to  ab|ure  it. 
I  know  how  much  a  change  of  opinion 
affords  gtoond  of  ridicule,  imd  ground  of 
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a  letter  written  by  one  who  wa«  an  Irteh- 
man,  and  who  had  been  a  Catholic,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  and  betrayed 
his  country  and  his  faith :   he  meant  Dr. 
Duigenan.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
1797»  and  advocating  the  Union,  he  said, 
« Ifwe  were  one people^the  preponderance 
of  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  so 
great,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics ;"  and  yet,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  person  who  had  thus  offered 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  persisted  in  excluding  them. 
The  effect  of  that  exclusion  was  obviously 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unju&t ;  for  it  accu- 
mulated the  motives  i%hich  the  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faiih.     It  was  im- 
possible that  any  man  of  honour  could 
abandon  a  claim  which  he  felt  was  just, 
and   fur  his  pretension  to  which  he  was 
invidiously  deprived  of  rights  to  which,  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  he  was  en- 
titled.    At  this  moment  a  very  large  body 
of  men  would  receive  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  demanded  for  them  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical justice ;  but,  if  there  were  only  one 
roan  who  for  conscience  sake  was  sub- 
ject to  these  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  he 
would,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  ear- 
nestned'i,  claim  for  that  man,  as  he  did  now 
for  millions,  the  relief  to  which  h&  would 
be  entitled.    He    recommended  to   the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  the  peti- 
tion which  he  now  presented,  and  reminds 
ed  them,  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
it  they  would  benefit  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  justice  to  more 
than  six  miUioot  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Seated  it  was  not  gene- 
rally known  of  what  materials  the  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  was  composed.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  for  moral 
conduct,  for  integrity  of  principle,  for 
property  and  industry,  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  body  of  men  in  the 
IciAgdom— excepting,  perhaps,  only  the 
Quakers,  with  whom  he  believed  no  sect 
could  be  put  in  competition*  The  question 
was,  whether  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  such  men  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, from  epjoying  those  rights  which 
were  freely  possessed  by  all  their  fellow 
subjects* 

Mr*  Robertson  said,  the  House  were 
already  aware  of  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  He  bad  before  stated,  that  he 
considered  every  concession  ought  lo  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  he  bad 
gifeo  his  reasons  for  saying,  that  their 
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claim  to  equality  of  rights  ought  to  be 
admitted.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
petitioners  in  a  very  diflerent  manner* 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Catholic* 
of  Ireland,  but  he  felt  somewhat  diferently 
toward  the  Catholics  of  Ensland  and 
Scotland ;  at  least  in  a  politicd  point  of 
view.  He  would  give  the  Irish  Catholica 
the  emancipation  they  required ;  but  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  move,  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  bill,declairing  that 
no  Catholic  member  should  sit  for  any 
county,  city  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain 
[a  laugh], 

Mr.  Co^esaid,  hehadtopresentapetition 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and   seventy 
clergymen  of  that  diocese.      He  should 
be  extremely  happy  if  he  should  be  able 
to  congratulate  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  present  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  which  that  right 
reverend  prelate  had  so  long  and  so  aibly 
advocated.     The  petitioners  would  not 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  that  they  saw  some  of 
their  clerical   brethren  using  every  exr- 
ertion   to  get  up   petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Ci|tholics..  The  exertions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
not  been  suspended  even  in  Passion  Week; 
and    on    Good    Friday— perhaps    they 
thought  the  better  day  the  better  deed— - 
they  had  been  peculiarly  active.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioners  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward.    He 
should  not  now  say  more  than  confirm  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon*  member  for 
Norwich;  naapely,  that  the  Dissenter^  of 
Norfolkentertajned  the  most  sincere  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  all  olasses  of  their  fellow  sub* 
jects.    He  could  not  better  express  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  than  by  reading 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition: 
**  As  ministers  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  not  behind  any  of  our. brethren 
in  attachment  to  that  church,   and  in 
anxious  regard  for  its   prosperity    and 
welfare;  but  we  consider  its  true  strength 
to  consist  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  rather  than  in  any  reatraint 
imposed  upon  those  who  osay  differ  from 
them*'*     A  petition  founded  on  such  ft 
spirit  of  toleration  offsced  a  worthy  ej> 
ample  for  all  the  ministera  of  the  estidi- 
lished  church  to  follow*. 

Colonel  IVodihouse  bore  intimoay  to 
the  extrenie  respectability  of  the  petitioni* 
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^n.  He  knew  no  persons  of  more  honour-  ^ 
able  or  aoexoeptionable  character.  When 
ihflse  petitions  were  first  introduced  into  ^ 
parliament,  they  had  been  treated    by  i 
some  members  with  an  asperity  that  was  i 
quite  disgraceful,  and  which  did  not  ac-  j 
oord  with  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind  i 
of  those  who  sincerely    professed    the 
Firotestant  form  of  worship.     It    was» 
kowerer,  impossible  for  any  words  to  con- 
vey a  greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  than 
those  of  this  petiuon.    With  every  word 
of  this  petition  he  heartily  concurred. 

Lord  MUtcn  took  that  opportunity  of 
adding  his  thanks  to  those  of  the  hon. 
gentleman!  for  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  petition.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
mst^id  of  founding  it  upon  its  own  high 
grounds,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  sys* 
tern  of  exclusion  which  was  degrading  to 
its  purity  and  dignity.  Friend  as  he  was 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  He  thouj^ht  that  those  clerical 
petitioners  had  a  very  unbecoming  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fesaed,  who,  instead  of  leaving  its  defence 
and  protection  to  its  own  exoellence,  and 
to  the  piety  and  learning  of  its  ministry, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  would  punish  all  who  dis* 
sented  from  its  doctnnes,  by  depriving 
them  of  political  advantages.  The  law 
as  it  stood  at  present  had  this  operation, 
ind  degraded  the  churcli  of  England,  by 
making  it  a  pretence  for  persecuting  other 
sects.  The  word  **  persecution,"  might 
aoond  ill  in  the  ears  of  some  gentlemen, 
blit  whtft  less  than  persecution  was  it,  to 
deprive  men  of  those  political  rights  to 
wUch,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled,  on 
no  other  groimd  than  that  of  religious 
dissent? 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

* 

Roman  Catholic  Rblikf  Bill.]  Sir 
Franda  Burdetl  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr»  Bt^aumhto  said  :^«I  rise  on  this  im- 
portant question  at  a  crisis  as  eventful*  as 
any  whicn  has  ever  yet  balanced  the  fate  of 
lielaad»with,I  hope  the  fedings  of  serious- 
ness thai  ^oold  attend  a  man  presuming 
to  bear  a  part  in  so  momentous  a  discus* 
sioOf  and  with  an  anxiety,  as  far  as  it  is 
poasiblo  for  an  Irishman  to  fcei  it,  to  treat 
this  Mkjbd  oo  lis  own  peooliar  merits, 


divested  of  past  recollections,  and  the  sore- 
ness resulting  from  them  which  must  be 
common  not  only  to  roe,  but  to  all  of 
both  parties  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
this  painful  conflict.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  hear  almost  universally  expressed 
in  private,  and  which  I  trust  I  shall  not 
hear  this  evening  less  strongly  marked 
on  responsibility  in  public— that  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
remain — that  life  is  miserable  ia  that 
countryr-that  the  two  great  parties  are 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  actual  con- 
flict—that no  efiect  can  be  given  to  the 
opening  prospects  of  improvement  for 
Ireland— that  according  to  the  natural 
growth  and  tendency  of  things,  few  Irish- 
men can  pronounce  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  England  to  be  secure*  and 
few  Englishmen  I  fear  can  pronounce  it 
to  be  desirable— therefore  something  or 
other  must  be  done.  What  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  go  back?  Will  you  re-enact 
the  penal  code?  there  is  one  short  an- 
swer to  this  which  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand—you cannot  do  it— since  therc- 
fbre,  you  cannot  go  beck,  and  since 
to  remain  as  you  are,  no  man  in  his 
senses  is  content ;  what  remains  but  to 
go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  concession? — all  are  worn  out 
with  this  unprofitable  conflict;  victory  has 
brought  with  it  no  cessation  of  hostilities— • 
the  baffled  party  still  presses  forward,  and 
triumph  in  its  turn  comes  to  all  but  to  the 
country ;  therefore,  I  say,  give  us  some 
comprehensive  settlement — some  measure 
of  tranouillitv  for  that  distracted  country, 
whose  aestinies  are  now  collected  within 
the  compass  of  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  entered.  If  I  am  asked,  did  I  now 
appear  clad  in  that  old  hostility,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  me  for  good  or  bad 
towards  six  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I 
answer  cheerfully— and  I  feel  the  lighter 
for  the  confession— by  no  means — quite 
the  contrary,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
formerly  professed  to  stand  are  gon&-« 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  hearing  used  on 
this  occasion,  are  taken  away — those  that 
remain  are  weakened— and  in  common 
aense,  justice  and  consistency,  what  re- 
mains of  a  man  whose  arguments  aregone 
but  to  reconskler  his  conclusions^— and 
what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
doe,  than  finding  be  has  adopted  an  erro- 
neous opinion  to  say  so  and  to  ab|ore  it. 
I  know  how  much  a  change  of  opinion 
afbrdsgffoond  of  ridicule,  and  ground  of 
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8U6p!ci6n,  and  almost  every  ground  but  a 
charitable  presumption  in  favor  of  sincerity 
*-and  therefore  I  do  not  rise  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  explaining  myself,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  earnestly  praying — that  many 
who  like  myself  have  looked  at  this  subject 
•apart  from  inquiry,  and  apart  from  dispas- 
sionate examination,  misled  by  old. alarms, 
and  old  prejudices— ^nd  I  must  say  some- 
what misled  by  the  warning  notes  of  the 
Catholics  themselves— may,  on  coming  to 
contend  with  the  facts,  be  overcome  by 
them — may,  on  examining  the  evidence, 
yield  their  understandings  to  it — I  do 
hope  that  both  parties  when  brought 
fairly  into  the  clear  view  of  each  other, 
and  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  each  other's 
opinions,  may  be  seized  with  the  com- 
punction of  brethren  who  have  too  long 
stood  aloof,  more  on  imaginary  differences 
than  substantial  sepanttion,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  country,  its  present 
peace  and  future  welfare,  may,  with  a 
common  impulse,  be  prepared  to  give  up 
the  causes  of  its  past  embitterment.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  as  a  form  of  belief,  or 
mode  of  worship  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged; 
this  is  a  great  and  a  wise  principle  be- 
tween dtfi&ring  religious  communities,  aa 
well  as  between  the  members  composing 
these  communities;  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  only  view  in  which  we  are 
concerned  with  it,  in  its  practical  con- 
'sequences  as  affecting  the  discharge  of 
social  duties,-- as  invalidating  the  duty 
of  man  to  man,<^as  detracting  from  the 
allegiance  which  subjects  ome  to  their 
king^— as  weakening  the  authority  which 
governors  should  exercise  over  those  be- 
neath them.— The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  all  these  points  is  now  free  from 
objection ;  it  is  so  because  it  has  freed 
itself  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  The  Roman  Oathollcs  of  Irdand 
consider  the  pope  the  chief  pastor  of 
their  church ;  they  consider  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter;  but  as  such,  they  re- 
cognize in  him  a  pure  spiritual  supremacy 
only,  and  nothing  more.  That  power 
which  sported  with  crowns— which  placed 
kingdoms  under  interdict,  which  compel* 
led  emperors  and  kings  to  bend  in  slavish 
submission  before  it ;  that  power,  in  Ire- 
land as  in  tbe  other  countries  of  Europe, 
haa  been  reduced  to  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. 

Time  has  laid  ite  hand  on  this  insti- 
tution, as  well  at  oo  •ivrjr  othtr.    The 
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gfowlog  spirit  of  Infematton  tfarodghout 
the  world  haa  found  its  way  within  the^ 
lofty  ramparts  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  colossal  power  which  threatened 
minds  and  oppressed  consciences,  and 
scared  mighty  princes— no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  slightest  temporal  influence  save 
within  its  own  limited  territory. .  This  ia 
not  apart  from  the  question.  If  it  were 
true  that  British  subjects  gave  only  a 
divided  allegiance  to  their  king,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  kins  did  not  enjoy  the  full; 
perfect,  and  undivided  allegiance  of  hia* 
-subjects,  as  far  as  he  is  entitled  to  it  in 
consequence  of  either  his  legal,  civil,  or 
political  rights,  then  would  I  say  that 
such  subjects  were  still  fit  objects  ft»r  ex* 
elusion,  and,  acknowledging  a  sovereignty 
superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm, 
that  they  could  not  complain  of  the  law 
Of  that  realm  which  refused  to  treat  them 
as  good  and  loyal  subjects.  Rut  how 
stands  this  matter?  If  the  information  we 
have  lately  obtained  be  good  for  any 
thing,  and  if  not,  let  us  boldly  say  so, 
and  give  up  the  farce  of  Inquiry,  and 
admit  that  into  the  mystery  of  Irish  aflaira 
no  light  can  ever  penetrate.  If  faigli- 
minded,  intellectual  men,  have  net  come 
over  here  to  fill  the  ear  and  delude  tbe 
understanding,  and  to  lead  us,  throoffh 
ignorance  and  error,  into  irretrieTable 
ruin ;  or,  in  other  words,  and  here  I  nauat 
make  common  cause  with  my  countrymeD 
—if  Irishmen  have  not  come  over  here  to 
lie  on  a  great  and  devilish  scale*-if  the 
evidence  of  pious  men  be  admissible — if 
the  solemn  oaths  of  Christian  bishops  be 
not  regarded  as  a  thing  of  nought— then 
is  this  part  of  the  question  up,  and  any 
roan  talking  of  the  divided  allegiance  of 
Catholics  in  this  country  muat  be  looked 
upon  as  wilfully  ignorant,  or  incurably 
blind.  I  will  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  examination  of  Dr.  Doyle:*— 
*' Question:  If  the  pope  were  to  intermed* 
die  with  the  rights  of  the  king,  or  with 
the  allegiance  which  Catholics  owe  to 
the  king,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
'  so  far  as  the  Catholic  clergy  were  con- 
cerned ?-»Answer:  The  oonse^uenee 
would  be,  that  we  ahould  oppose  faim  by 
every  meaaa  in  oar  power,  even  by  thie 
exercise  of  our  sptritual  authorKy;-* 
Quetion:  In  what  numner  would  you  et* 
erciae  that  apititoal  authority  ?— Anawert 
By  preaching  to  the  people  that  their 
duty  to  Ood  aa  Oatholicf  reoaiied  of 
theoi'  to  oppoae  every  person  wno  would 
interfcfe   in  eoy  way  with  thpt  i%bt 
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i^hich  tfc0  law  of  naturat  and  the  {MxiMve 
law  of  God,  ettablislied  in  their  prioce,  a 
priooe  whom  we»  aa  8ubjects»  were  bound 
to  sapport*  We  should  therefore  exercise 
ear  spiritual  anthority  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  peo|rfe,  and  by  teaching  them 
to  oppose  the.pppe  if  he  interfered  with  the 
temporal  rights  of  our  king."  Dr.  Doyle 
would  teach  the  people  to  oppose  the 
pope.  Surely  there  is  not  much  of  the 
^pist  here. .  What  saya  Dr.  Murray  ? 
The  pope's  authority  is  wholly  confined 
to  a  spiritual  authonty,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  <*My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  *  So  say  several  other 
prelates  who  have  been  examined  n^n 
the  subject.  All  agree  in  protesting" 
against  the  authority  oif  the  pope  to  mter- 
lere  with  the  independence  of  this  or  any 
other  state  evils ! 

Has  the  pope  a  dispensmg  power? 
Why  do  I  divell  on  these  grounds  ?—be- 
cause  they  are  still  occupiM  as  the  strong 
holda  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion. Has  the  pope  a  dispensing  power  ? 
How  is  tbb  ascertaioed  I  The  question 
is  put  to  Dr.  Dovie,  what  authority  has 
Gfother  amongst  Roman  Catholics  ?  Dr. 
Doyle  answersy—Xjother  is  esteemed  by 
lis  a  very  venerable  writer,  and  perfectly 
orthodox  in  ail  that  be  has  written.  It 
is  then  read  from  Gother.  **  Cursed  is 
he  that  believes  there  is  authoritv  in  the 
pope,  or  any  other,  that  can  give  lem  to 
commit  sins ;  or  that  can  foreive  him  his 
snwfor  aaumof  money.*'  I  affirm  that 
doctrine,  says  Dr.  Doyle:  the  other  is  a 
frightful  and  impious  position,  and  most, 
accursed  is  he  that  holos  it. 

Do  the  Roman  Catholics  seek  to  re- 
cover the  confiscated  property?  I  beg 
tbe  House  to  observe  how  such^an  at- 
tempt would  operate.  The  Catholics 
are  persons  very  much  engaged  in  com- 
merce; they  have  also,  wi&in  the  last 
thirty  years,  entered  very  much  into 
professions.  They  make  money  in  com- 
merce and  professions.  That  money 
aetties  into  land,  and  thus  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  iocreas- 
itfg  to  a  great  extent.  To  the  extent  of 
the  interest  the  Catholics  have  in  tbe  land, 
they  are  of  comae  e<|uallT  interested  in 
preserving  property  with  the  Protestants : 
all  lawyers  consider,  that  no  title  is  so 
goad  tec  the  purchaser  of  a  property, 
whether  the  person  be  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, as  the  title  to  confiscated  proper- 
ty, fior  then  the  title  b  traced  to  a  krarfol 
origio ;  afker  tba  usurpatioei  all  thoaawho 


obtained  forfeited  pro|ierty,  took  out  pa* 
tents  for  it,  the  patent  u  easily  found,  and 
a  lawyer  directs  search^  merely  for  the 
subsequent  period. 

Why,  then,  the  case  stands  thus:— 
Roman  Catholics  are  possessed  of  large 
confiscated  estates  —  Roman  Catholics 
have  long  and  valuable  leases  on  confis- 
cated estates«i»Roman  Catholics  have  lent 
considerable  sums  on  mortgages  of  con- 
fiscated estates-^and  yet  some  people 
have,  the  madness  to  say,  that  Roman 
Catholics  will  be  parties  to  an  attempt  to 
restore  these  estates  to  the  nameless  and 
generally  unknown  descendants  of  the  old 
proprietors.  The  thing  is  utterly  impos- 
sible: no  man  in  his  senses  can  seriously 
think  otherwise.  Is  faith  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics?  Certainly  the  Catholics 
do  hold  that  faith  is  not  to  be  held  with  he- 
retics—but in  what  sense?  Why,  Dr. 
Murray  tells  0S|  that  the  Roman  datholic 
code  of  faith  is  not  the  same  as  the  Fk'o- 
testant  code  of  faith;  that  is,  that  the 
Rooaan  Catholics  do  not  hold  spiritual 
coomiunion  with  us  any  more  than  we 
with  them.  In  this  sense  only  is  faith  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics;  but  if  by  fiuth 
is  understood  fidelity  to  engagements 
— then  are  Roman  Catholics  bound  to 
observe  their  oaths,  their  pledges,  their 
contracts,  as  much  with  persons  difiering 
firom  Uiem  in  religion  as  with  persons 
agreeing  with  them  in  reli^oo ;  and  in 
the  last  sense  Roman  Catholics  reject  and 
detest  as  an  unchristian  and  impious  prin- 
ciple, that  fiuth  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  The  Rev.  Mr*  Burnett,  a  Pro- 
testant dissentinff  clergyman,  thinks  that 
some  persons  stiu  imputes  the  doctrine  to 
pure  Catholics  in  its  odious  sense— but  on 
oeing  asked  what  was  the  most  mod«rn 
act  of  their  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
he  could  reooUect  no  act  of  the  kind  sub- 
sequent to  the  periecution  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  the  case  of  Huss.  Why, 
then,  the  Roman  Catholics  hold  no  divided 
allegiance— they  reject  as  imjpiotis  and 
unchristian  the  doctrine  that  faith  b  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretlcs-^they  seek  not 
the  confiscated  estates— they  deny  that 
the  popa,  or  any  one  else,  can  give  a 

Kwer  for  the  comnussion  of  sin.  They 
ve,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  a  fair  claim 
to. come  Into  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privi- 
leges—you  can  state  no  bar  against  them 
— «nd  if  you  cannot,  they  have  a  right  to 
complain"  and  they  will  complam,  as  long 
as  tae  law  shall  refuse  to  treat  them  on 
the  fbotiag  of  good  subjpct^Mthings 
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suspicion,  and  almost  every  ground  but  a 
charitable  presumption  in  favor  of  sincerity 
—and  therefore  I  do  not  rise  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  explaining  myself,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  earnestly  praying — that  many 
who  like  myself  have  looked  at  this  subject 
•apart  from  inquirvi  and  apart  from  dispas- 
sionate examination,  misled  by  o1d;alarms, 
and  old  prejudices— and  I  must  say  some- 
what misled  by  the  warning  notes  of  the 
Catholics  themselves-^may,  on  coming  to 
contend  with  the  facts,  be  overcome  by 
them— may,  on  examining  the  evidence, 
yield  their  understandings  to  it— I  do 
hope  that  both  parties  when  brought 
fairly  into  the  clear  view  of  each  other, 
and  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  each  other's 
opinions,  may  be  seized  with  the  com- 
punction of  brethren  who  have  too  long 
stood  aloof,  more  on  imaginary  difiarences 
than  substantial  sepafation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  country,  its  present 
peace  and  future  welfare,  may,  with  a 
common  impulse,  be  prepared  to  give  up 
the  causes  of  its  past  embitterment.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  as  a  form  of  belief;  or 
mode  of  worship  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged; 
this  is  a  great  and  a  wise  principle  be- 
tween difi&ring  religious  communities^  as 
well  as  between  the  members  composing 
these  communities;  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  only  view  in  which  we  are 
concerned  with  it,  in  its  practical  con- 
'sequences  as  affecting  the  discharge  of 
social  duties,-— as  invalidating  the  duty 
of  man  to  man,<^a8  detracting  from  the 
allegiance  which  subjects  <me  to  their 
king^— as  weakening  the  authority  which 
governors  should  exercise  over  those  be- 
neath them. — The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  all  these  points  is  now  free  from 
objection ;  it  is  so  because  it  hss  freed 
itself  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  The  Roman  Oatholics  of  Irdand 
consider  the  pope  the  chief  pastor  of 
their  church ;  they  consider  liim  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter;  but  as  such,  they  re- 
cognize in  him  a  pure  spiritual  supremacy 
only,  and  nothing  more.  That  power 
which  sported  with  crowns— which  placed 
kingdoms  under  interdict,  which  compel- 
led emperors  and  kings  to  bend  in  slavish 
•ubmission  before  it ;  that  power,  in  Ire- 
land as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
has  been  reduced  to  comparative  insigni-, 
ficance. 

Time  has  laid  its  hand  on  this  iostl- 
itttioD,  as  irdl  as  oo  cwry  other*    The 
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growing  spirit  of  Information  througho^ir 
the  world  has  found  its  way  within  the^ 
lofly  ramparts  of  the  church  of  BomCf 
and  the  colossal  power  which  threatened 
minds  and  oppressed  consciences,  and 
scared  mighty  princes— no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  slightest  temporal  influence  save 
within  its  own  limited  territory. .  This  ia 
not  apart  from  the  question*  If  it  were 
true  that  British  subjects  gave  only  a 
divided  allegiance  to  their  king,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  kins  did  not  enjoy  the  full; 
perfect,  and  undivided  allegiance  of  his* 
-subjects,  as  far  as  he  is  entitled  to  it  in 
consequence  of  either  his  legal,  civil,  or 
political  rights,  then  would  I  say  that 
such  subjects  were  still  fit  objects  for  ex- 
clusion, and,  acknowledging  a  sovereignty 
superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm, 
that  they  could  not  complain  of  the  law 
6t  that  realm  which  refused  to  treat  them 
as  good  and  loyal  subjects.  Rut  how 
stands  this  matter  ?  If  the  information  we 
have  lately  obtained  be  good  for  any 
thing,  and  if  not,  let  us  boldly  say  so, 
and  give  up  the  farce  of  Inquiry,  and 
admit  that  into  the  mystery  of  Irish  aflaira 
-no  light  can  ever  penetrate.  If  high- 
minded,  intellectual  men,  have  net  emne 
over  here  to  fill  the  Oar  and  delude  the 
understanding,  and  to  lead  us,  throuffh 
ignorance  and  error,  into  irretrievable 
ruin ;  or,  in  other  words,  and  here  I  naust 
make  common  cause  with  my  countrymen 
—if  Irishmen  have  not  come  over  here  to 
lie  on  a  great  and  devilish  scale — If  the 
evidence  of  pious  men  be  admissible — if 
the  solemn  oaths  of  Christian  bishops  be 
not  regarded  as  a  thing  of  nought— then 
is  this  part  of  the  question  up,  and  any 
man  tslking  of  the  divided  allegiance  of 
Catholics  in  this  country  must  be  looked 
upon  as  wilfully  ignorant,  or  incurably 
blind.  I  will  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  examination  of  Dr.  Doyle:— 
*' Question:  If  the  pope  were  to  iBtemaed- 
dle  with  the  rights  of  the  king,  or  with 
the  allegiance  which  Catholics  owe  to 
the  king,  what  would  be  the  oonseqtienoe 
so  far  as  the  Catholic  clergy  were  con- 
cerned ?-ii-Answer:  The  conae^ueDee 
would  be,  that  we  should  oppose  him  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  even  by  thte 
exercise  of  our  spiritual  authority;— 
Quelton:  In  what  ouinner  would  you  eit* 
ercise  that  apintoal  aotborlty  ?->^nswert 
By  preacbinff  to  the  people  that  their 
duty  to  God  as  Catholics  leouiied  of 
theortooppoteewry  person  wno  wenld 
interfcfe   in  aoyway  with  thpt  righi 
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yMA  tile  law  of  iiattire«  and  the  poifthre 
law  of  Gody  ettablitlied  in  their  prioce»  a 
prince  whom  we,  aa  subjects,  were  bound 
to  support.  We  should  therefore  exercise 
our  spiritual  aothopty  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  peo|rfe,  and  by  teaching  them 
to  oppose  tbe.pqpe  if  he  interfered  with  the 
temporal  rights  of  our  king."  Dr.  Doyle 
would  teach  the  people  to  oppose  the 
pope.  Surely  there  is  not  much  of  the 
^pist  here. .  What  saya  Dr.  Murray  ? 
The  pope's  authority  is  wholly  confined 
to  a  spiritual  aothonty»  accordmg  to  the 
.  words  of  our  Saviour,  «My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  *  So  say  several  other 
prelates  who  have  been  examined  u^n 
the  sttfaject.  All  agree  in  protesting" 
against  the  auth<mty  of  the  pope  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  this  or  any 
other  stale  evDs ! 

Has  the  pope  a  dispensing  power? 
Why  do  I  dw^on  these  grounds  ?«-be- 
cause  they  are  still  occojpira  as  the  stronjg^ 
holds  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion. Has  the  pope  a  dispensing  power  I 
How  is  tibis  ascertained  I  The  question 
is  put  to  Dr.  Doyle,  what  authority  has 
Gother  amongst  Roman  Catholics  ?  Dr. 
Doyle  answers,— Xjother  is  esteemed  by 
lis  a  very  venerable  writer,  and  perfectly 
orthodox  in  all  that  he  has  written.  It 
k  then  read  from  Gother.  **  Cursed  is 
he  that  believes  there  is  authority  in  the 
pope,  or  any  other,  that  can  g|ive  1c»ve  to 
commit  sins ;  or  that  can  foreive  him  his 
sine  for  a  sum  of  money. "  I  affirm  that 
doetrine,  says  Dr.  Doyle:  the  other  is  a 
frightfid  and  impious  position,  and  most, 
accursed  is  he  that  holoa  it. 

Do  the  Roman  Catholics  seek  to  re- 
cover the  confiscated  property?  I  beg 
the  House  to  observe  how  such^an  at- 
tempt would  operate.  The  Catholics 
are  persons  very  much  engasred  in  com- 
merce; they  have  also,  wiUiin  the  last 
thirty  jears»  entered  very  much  into 
professions.  They  make  money  in  com- 
merce and  profmions.  That  money 
aetties  into  land»  and  thus  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  increas- 
ing to  a  great  extent.  To  the  extent  of 
the  interest  the  Catholics  have  in  the  land, 
they  are  of  course  e^uallv  intereated  in 
preserving  property  with  the  Protestants : 
all  lawyers  consider,  that  no  title  Is  so 
goed  foe  the  purchaser  of  a  property, 
whether  the  person  be  Catholic  or  Pro- 
teatant,  as  ther  title  to  confiscated  proper- 
ty, fior  then  the  tkle  is  traced  to  a  hwfiil 
oiigin ;  afker  the  osnipaliooi  all  thoaawho 


obtained  forfeited  profierty,  took  out  pa« 
tents  for  it,  the  patent  u  easily  found,  and 
a  lawyer  directs  searchee  merely  for  the 
subsequent  period. 

Why,  then,  the  case  stands  thus:— 
Roman  Catholics  are  possessed  of  large 
confiscated  estates  —  Roman  Catholics 
have  long  and  valuable  leases  on  confis- 
cated estates— Roman  Catholics  have  lent 
considerable  sums  on  mortgages  of  con- 
fiscated estates-^and  yet  some  people 
have,  the  madness  to  say,  that  Roman 
Catholics  will  be  parties  to  an  attempt  to 
restore  these  estates  to  the  nameless  and 
generally  unknown  descendants  of  the  old 
proprietors.  The  thing  is  utterly  impos- 
sible: no  man  in  his  senses  can  seriously 
think  otherwise.  Is  faith  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics?  Certainly  the  Catholics 
do  hold  that  faith  is  not  to  be  held  with  he- 
retics—but in  what  sense?  Why,  Dr. 
Murray  tells  US|  that  the  Roman  datholic 
code  of  faith  is  not  the  same  as  the  IVo- 
testant  code  of  faith ;  that  is,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  hold  spiritual 
communion  with  us  any  more  than  we 
with  them.  In  this  sense  only  is  faith  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  but  if  by  faith 
is  understood  fideli^  to  engagementa 
—then  are  Roman  Catholics  bound  to 
observe  their  oaths,  their  pledges,  their 
contracts,  as  much  with  persons  difiering 
from  Uiem  in  religion  as  with  persons 
agreeing  with  them  in  reli^on;  and  in 
the  last  sense  Roman  Catholics  rcrjeet  and 
detest  as  an  unchristian  and  impious  prin- 
ciple, that  fiuth  ia  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  a  Pro- 
testant dissantioff  clergyman,  thinks  that 
some  persons  stifi  imputes  the  doctrine  to 
pure  Catholics  in  its  odious  sense— but  on 
being  asked  what  was  the  most  modern 
act  of  their  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
he  could  reooUect  no  act  of  the  kind  sob- 
sequent  to  the  persecution  of  the  WsK 
denses,  and  the  case  of  Huss.  Why, 
then,  the  Roman  Catholics  hold  no  divided 
allegiance— they  reject  as  impious  and 
unchristian  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics— they  seek  not 
the  connscated  estates— 4hey  deny  that 
the  pope,  or  miy  one  else,  can  give  a 

Gwer  for  the  commission  of  sin.  They 
ve,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  a  fair  dain 
to  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privi- 
legea— you  can  state  no  bar  against  then 
—and  if  you  cannot,  they  have  a  right  to 
complain-— and  they  will  complain,  as  long 
as  tne  law  shall  refuse  to  tieot  them  on 
the  footing  of  good  aubjjpct^  ithinga 
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poial  wUh  them  «e  eiiatly  divkible  from 
tbingfl  apiritud— the  man  least,  in  the 
bebit  of  splitting  .differences  maj  make 
the  diitinction-— the  coirsest  understand- 
ing mBy  perceive  it— and  no  man  but  the 
most  timid  can  be  alarmed  at  the  pomibi- 
Uty  of  tiieir  confusion.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of.  the  irhole  dispute. 

Do  you  object  to  Boman  Catholics  on 
the  ground  of  their  seven  sacraments*— 
their  confession  and  transubstantiation— • 
Such  never  was  the  policy  of  ihe  law. 
We  never  have  desired*  under  pain  of 
penalties,  to  force  the  Catholics  to  abjure 
their  religion  and  embrace  our  own,  as 
superior  to  it ;  for^  as  the  law  now  siands, 
{irovided  a  man  will  deny  transubstan- 
tiaiioa,  he  may  be  an  Atheist,  he  may  be 
a  Deist,  he  may  deny  the  atonement,  he 
Hiay  worship  thesigns  of  theheavensor  the 
creeping' things  of  the  earth,  and  yet  he 
may  come  into  participation  with  the  le- 
gislaturo,  and  into  offices  of  the  highest 
trust  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  Catholic, 
four  brother;  your  Christian  brother, 
bought  with  the  same  price,  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  Saviour,  bending  before  the 
simie  Creator,  is  branded  with  exclusion 
ftom  all  offices  of  trust  and  honour  in  the 
8tate««4ind  yet  you  wonder  that  he  is  in- 
temperate. 

I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill*  1  by  no  means  think  it  the  b^t  po»- 
sible  settlement  of  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland. 
Taken  alone,  it  appears  to  me  to  lack  two 
measures,  which. all  parties  and  persons 
ooiisider  proper  parts  of  the  arrangement. 
I  mean  a  provision  from  the  state  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  an  increased 
aoalification  for  theexercise  of  the  electire 
nanchise  in  Ireland.  Mo  man  has  ever  said 
that  these  two  measures  can  go  forward 
without  Cathblic  emancipation.  Any  at- 
tempt at  their  enactment,  unaccompanied 
by  tnat  great  and  righteous  measure  which 
must  be  the  foundationof  all  other  measures, 
would  put  Ireland  in  a  flanoe ;  but  accom- 
pany  ing  emancipation,  they  will  give  satis- 
faction  to  evenr  reflecting  man  in  Ireland. 
In  tlie  hope,  then,  that  Catholic  emanci- 
pation will  draw  after  it  Aese  two  other 
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privilege 

of  dealing  with  this  bfll  on  the  third  read* 
ing  as  may  appear  to  me  most  meet  on 
the  occurrences  in  the  interim.  I  will 
far  no  means  support  a  provision  for  the 
Soman  Catholie  priesthood  as  a  debt  of 
gritf  tiMe  duo  iigpn  the  alate  to  tbaso 


meritorious  conservators  of  tho  peace. 
Quite  otherwise,  for  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that,  considering  the  intimacy  of  tho 
priesthood  with  their  flocks,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exercise  over  their  minds—* 
less  they  couldnot  well  havedone,  and  much 
more  very  easily  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try they  might  have  done;  but  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  emancipation,  it  lu 
this :  to  bring  all  classes  of  his  majesty^a 
subjects,  withouireference  to  tbeirreligioo, 
intoan  intimate  inoorporation  withthestate. 
Why  then  wiU  you  exclude  the  clergy  ? 
Are  they  of  less  importance  in  your  juog- 
ment  than  the  laity,  less  influential,  lesa 
educated,  less  re^rded?  Every  man 
who  knows  Ireland  knows  the  contrary, 
and  therefore  the  poorest  policy  and 
meanest  eoonomy  in  this  incorporation  of 
the  Irish  people  with  the  state,  will  be  to 
leave  the  Catholic  clergy  excluded,  pos« 
sessed  of  undoubted  influence  to  lead  the 
people  in  any  way  they  like,  but  pos« 
sessed  of  no  interest  to  lead  them  in 
the  way  they  should  ffo-N^io.  the  way  of 
allegiance  and  dotifui  affection  for  the 
laws  and  the  country.  Give  them  a 
rensonable  provision.  ^Studiously  beware 
of  interfering  with  the  independence  of 
their  religion.  They  will  tluink  you  for 
your  consideration,  and  yield  a  becoming 
gratitude  to  the  state  which  yields  to  them 
increased  comfort  and  increased  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  their  people ;  and  the  peo« 
pie,  for  the  substantial  relief  which  by 
such  a  measure  you  will  bring  home  to 
their  doors— ^o  the  door  of  the  poorest 
man  in  the  country,  will  thank  you  and 
bless  you,  and  serve  you  with  fidelity  so 
long  as  Irisli  gratitude  shall  be  proverbial. 
With  sespect  to  the  elective  franchise, 
my  view  is  shortly  this,  and  I  will  give 
more  weight  to  my  opinions  by  stating 
that  I  hold  them  in  common  witb  Mn 
Bkike,  to  whom  so  much  is  due  for  bis 
admirable  exposition  of  this  subject*  In 
1793  you  went  wrong.  A  formidable 
species  of  political  power,  the  elective 
franchise,  was  given  to  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  subject  to  so  small  a  qualification  as 
to  vest  it  in  the  very  lowest  orders,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  that  political  power 
which  is  exercised  through  seats  in  parlia* 
ment,  was  .withheld  from  Roman  Catholics 
of  property  and  intelligenoe^  and  in  whose 
eserdse  of  power  most  confideoee  may 
be  placed.  Therefore,  emanoipatioBwoiiU 
not  for  the  first  tiaie  gtye  politiaal  power 
to  the  Roman  Calholicsi  they  possem  it» 
aad  who  caa  aajr  thay  do  nat  mmraisa  it; 
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but  emiiieijpiltioDi  •ocompaiued  wUh  a 
higher  quallncaiioo  for  the  exerciae  of  the 
fraocbjsef  will  change  the  nature  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  then.  It  will  take 
away  the  power  of  electing  from  a  de- 
pendant multitude,  and  it  will  g^ife  the 
capacity  of  being  elected  to  f  tation  and 
to  property.  Who  can  say  such  a  change 
ia  not  deiirable  for  Ireland?  Let  it  not 
here  be  said  tliat  violence  will  be  done  to 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland.  They  are  not 
freeholdersi  but  hold  in  right  of  vassalage. 
Th^  act  under  the  lash  of  the  aristocrat, 
and  under  dread  of  the  priest— whichever 
triumphs,  the  freedom  of  election  sinks—- 
whiche? er  trittnau>bs,  the  freeholder  suffers; 
foreither  the  landlord  punisliea  him  in  time, 
or  the  priest  threatens  him  with  eternity. 
Amend  this  system  then — and  if  such  an 
amendment  fpllows  in  the  train  of  eroanci* 
pation,  increased  tenfold  in  value  will  be 
this  measure  of  justice,  and  policy,  and  ex- 
pediency, Hc;re,  theoi  is  your  measure 
indicated  to  you,  after  long  inquiry,  by 
oersons  ef  the  moat  conflicting  opinions. 
Now  is  your  time:  how  admii^le  is  the 
state  of  Ireland  for  the  introduction  cf  it. 
The  voice  of  party  is  quiet^-ecaroeiy  hBS 
an  individual  opinioi\been  breathed  against 
it— nothing  is  heard  but  theatillness  of 
suspense  and  anxiety  to  submit  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  Oh  I  seize  these 
golden  moments^-neglect  not  such  great 
salvation  as  now  presents  itself,  and  so  at 
length  will  you  give  repose  to  Ireland, 
and  increased  stability  to  the  whole  em- 
pire. 

Mr.  Bamhes  said,  that,  objectionable  as 
the  measure  was  in  its  original  state,  it 
waa  ten  times  asore  so  when  accompanied 
by  the  two  measures  which  had  been  just 
alluded  to.  The  disfranchising  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  would  be  a  most  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  power.  From  what 
fund  was  the  provision  for  the  clergy  to 
be  drawn  ?  Ireland  waa  not  able  to  pay 
the  interest  .of  her  own  debt ;  it  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
that  these  large  stipends  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  to  be  paid.  And,  while  all 
the  odium  of  the  tithes  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  Protestant  dergy,  the  Catholic 
would  be  paid  by  the  state.  Allowing 
600/.  or  800^  a-year  for  each  parish,  as 
one  priest  was  in  general  unequal  to  the 
duty,  and  there  being  8,500  parishes,  a 
little  moltipUcation  would  snow,  that 
there  would  be  a  pretty  large  draft  upon 
tha.coaaolidated  fund.  But  the  expense 
would  not  atop  here»   Mr.  O'Coonell  had 


staled,  that  the  ptiesta  ought  to  be  paH 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  they 
now  received.  Then  they  should  hayf 
glebes  and  gleborhouses,  and  their  semi* 
naries  «hoiiId  be  more  amply  proyid/s4 
for.  He  trusted  that  parliament  would 
not  enter  blindly  upon  such  an  expensive 
project.  It  was  impossible  that  the  peor 
pie  of  this  country  could  long  beat  tji^ 
burthen  which  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  would  impose  upon  them;  and  ibee 
it  would  be  found  necessary  to  have  re* 
course  to  the  tithes  ef  the  Protestant 
church  in  Ireland.  Aa  he  thought,  ther^ 
fore,  that  nothing  was  likely  to  arise  frona 
the  concession  but  anarchy  and  confusioii^ 
he  would  move  aa  an  ao(iendmenty  *'  Thai 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
six  months." 

Mr.  WUUam  Peel  rose,  to  second  the 
amendment.  It  had  been  urged,  he  said, 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  public 
mind  on  thia -question-;  but,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  that  fact  from  the 
opinions  hold  m  Staffordshire,  the  county 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con- 
nected, he  should  say,  that  the  people  of 
that  county  were  as  decidedly  againat 
granting  further  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  ever  they  were.  For  bimHAf, 
after  listening  to  the  arguments  that  had 
been  adduced  in  its  favour  by  men  of  the 
most  splendid  and  most  eloquent  talenta, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far 
from  being  converted,  the  longer  he  lived 
the  more  danger  he  saw  in  granting  to 
the  Catholics  emancipation.  But,  even 
if  he  had  been  generally  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  should 
consider  the  present  time  a  most  unfit  one 
for  carrying  the  <}oeBtion.  It  woidd  really 
be  putting  too  high  a  premium  upon  fac- 
tion and  violence,  to  let  It  be  supposed  ^ 
that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  ' 
Association  had  tended  to  promote  any  - 
thing  in  the  way  of  concession  from  paa- 
liament  or  the  country.  God  forbid  that 
the  British  legislature  should  be  intimi- 
dated in  the  performance  of  its  duty  by 
the  violence  of  that  or  of  any  other  Asso-> 
elation.  He  granted  that  it  was  not  just 
to  make  the  many  suffer  for  the  errors  of 
the  few,  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had, 
in  fact,  recognised  the  Association  as  the 
public  organ  of  its  proceedings  and  o[H- 
nionsj  and  they  had,  therefore,  made 
themsdvea  a  party  to  all  that  might  be 
done  by  that  Association;  they  httd 
adopted  the  leaders  of  that  body  as  their 
chiefs,  and  made  themaelves  parties  to 
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their  ophloni  tod  proceeding!.  He  He- 
lieved  it  was  an  exa^eration  fo  say  that 
the  cauae  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
the  cauae  of  six  million  of  people  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  fact  mattered  little,  for  the 
greater  their  number  the  greater  was  the 
danger  of  granting  what  they  desired.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  obsenre  the  influ- 
ence that  the  Catholic  priests  had  over 
the  minds  of  their  flocks,  to  look  forward 
with  terror  to  the  time  when  Catholic 
members  should  be  admitted  to  take  their 
seats  within  the  walls  of  that  House.  He 
was  not  one  who  thought  that  the  politi- 
cal consequences  would  be  trifling  of  car- 
rying the  present  measure.  Ifparliament 
once  was  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics,  a 
decided  change  could  not  fail  to  take 
place  in  the  state  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tion. A  large  body  of  Catholics  would 
soon  be  fou^  sitting  in  that  House,  to 
legislate  upon  matters  connected  with 
Protestant  interests  and  Protestant  supre- 
macy. If  these  were  good  CathoIicSf 
they  would  most  certainly  endeavour  to 
exalt  their  own  establishment  at  the 
expense  of  the  rival  faith ;  and  therefore, 
Caking  them  to  be  zealous  followers  of 
their  own  system,  he  would  never  consent 
to  intrust  tneiQ  with  political  power.  The 
,  ffrant  proposed  to  the  Catholic  clergy  by 
the  present  measure,  in  his  view,  only 
rendered  it  additionally  objectionable.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  such  a 
gnuit  rather  than  to  the  mere  pecuniarv 
expense  ;  because,  if  once  it  was  carried, 
what  was  to  hinder  every  other  sect 
opposed  to  the  established  church  from 
cfaiminff  a  similar  provision  i  That  the 
grant  of  what  was  called  Catholic  eman- 
cipation would  end  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect ; 
he  personally,  was  not  of  opinion  that  it 
would  in  any  way  decrease  them.  The 
evils  which  imicted  Ireland  were  the  want 
of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want  of  capital, 
the  want  of  commerce,  and  of  moral  and 
religious  education.  These  were  difficul- 
ties not  to  be  got  over— not  to  be 
touched — by  a  measure  which,  to  him« 
seemed  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
community ;  and  certainly,  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  think  the  religion  in  which 
be  had  been  educated  the  best  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  long  should 
he  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  any  extension 
of  the  political  privileges  of  the  Catholics. 
Cobnel  Bagwell  supported  the  bill. 
He  trusted  that,  by  a  seasonid>le  oonces- 
rioo  of  the  just  clauaa  of  the  Catholics, 
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all  painful  recollectlona  on  both  ride* 
would  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  with 
respect  to  any  security  against  the  Cathoi^ 
lies,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  best  aecu^ 
rity  would  be  found  in  consulting  the 
interests  of  every  portion  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  without  reference  to  religious 
distinctions. 

Mr.DotDfoft  said;-i-Often  as  the  subject 
has  been  discussed,  and  tired  as  the  public 
attention  might  be  supposed  to  be  from 
repeated  debates,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Catholic  Question  seems  to  acquire  a  new 
interest  every  day.  In  England,  from  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  from 
the  unvarying  success  which  has  pursued 
all  public  measures  adopted  by  tiie  pre- 
sent Parliament,  it  is  viewed  as  the  only 
question  which  portends  a  doubtful  result, 
and  it  is  considered  and  discussed  by  all 
classes  with  that  caution  and  judgment 
which  Is  so  peculiarly  national ;  it  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  great  political  question 
of  the  ^vy ;  all  parties  have  their  opinions, 
difiering  in  character  and  discords^t  as  to 
the  result,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  sreat  inv- 
portance  and  the  yast  changes  wnich  the 
alteration  of  the  present  law  must  intro- 
duce into  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
In  Ireland  the  interest  created  by  this 
question  is  intense  beyond  description : 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  suspended 
in  order  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to 
this  great  Question ;  every  individual  be- 
comes a  politician,  and  before  the  ques- 
tion is  settled,  there  will  be  found  to  be 
as  many  opinions  as  there  are  individuals. 
In  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  the  in- 
terest is  equally  intense ;  the  press  is  ex- 
clusively, devoted  to  it;  orators  are  found 
without  number  to  inflame,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  passions  of  the  people^  to 
work  upon  those  pasuons  at  the  expense 
of  their  judgment,  and  to  unite  the  people 
into  one  great  mass  of  discontent,  for  ob- 
jects, the  attainment  of  which  will  neither 
confer  universal  good,  nor  relieve  individ- 
ual sufiering.  The  clergy  of  all  persua- 
sions, of  the  Established  Church,  rresb]|r- 
terian  and  Catholic,  are  equally  sealous  in 
propagating  and  supporting  their  own 
opinions;  in  short,  no  class  of  persons 
is  neuter,  and  the  whole  of  conversatbn 
in  private  life,  and  of  discussion  in  pul^ 
lie  meetings,  is  enf;rossed  in  this  one 
great  and  overwhelming  subject.  -  Nor  is 
the  interest  confined  to  these  islands; 
throughout  Europe  a  general  expectation 
prevails  upon  the  subject ;  and  both  the 
rriends  uid  enemies  of  England  are  loob* 
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iag  tc^tbe  discutlion  oFtbia  great  question 
as  involving  in  it  the  roost  serious  con- 
sequences to  this  mighty  empire,  and  con- 
ferring* according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
friend  or  foe,  the  principles  of  increased 
strength  or  of  certain  disorganization. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  any 
nan  should  approach  this  question  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  alarm ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  almost  shrink  from 
the  responsibiiity  of  deciding  upon  the  fate 
of  millions ;  as  for  himself,  he  could  truly 
state  that  he  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
liensions  of  what  may  be  the  consequences, 
whichever  way  the  question  maybe  de» 
cided.  In  no  point  of  view  could  he  con- 
template a  result  which  is  safe  for  the 
country,  honourable  for  the  legislature, 
or  satisfactory  to  the  parties  interesled. 
On  the  one  side,  he  feared  to. perpe- 
tuate a  system,  which  is  called  by  some, 
and  is^feft  by  a  great  body,  as  a  system  of 
injustice  against  millions  of  fellow-coun« 
trymen;  on  the  other,  he  feared  to  in* 
troduce  a  change,  which  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  best  and  wisest  inen  of  Eng- 
land as  fatal  to  the  constitution  and  litier- 
ties  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  one  side, 
he  feared  to  impede  a  prosperity  which 
after  centuries  of  misery  and  bloodshed, 
is  predicted  for  Ireland,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  system;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
upsetting  of  every  thing  established  in 
tnat  country,  will  lead  to  consequences  by 
no  means  calculated  to  promote  its  welfak-e. 
On  the  one  side,  he  dreaded  to  have  a  ques- 
tion i^nsettled,  stimulating  all  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  provoking  them  to  acts 
of  outrage  and  bloodshed,  disturbing  the 
tranquillity,  and  leaving  the  people  a 
prey  to  any  mischievous  agitators  who 
may  work  upon  their  psssiohs  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  dreaded  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which  will  consolidate  the  strength  of  a 

garty  in  Ireland,  adverse  to  all  the  esta- 
lished  institutions,  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  full  of  rancour  for  past 
triumphs,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  mark  their  vcn- 
sance,and  to  enjoy  their  triumphs  in  return. 
>yhen  such  conflicting  consequences,  ari- 
sing from  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, are  poised  and  balanced  in  the  state, 
it  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  have  the  decision 
imposed  upon  you ;  most  willingly  would 
he  avoid  the  performance  of  the  duty,  for 
in  truth  the  responsibility  is  most  awful 
and  alarming ;  and,  without  affectation,  he 
could  assure  the  Housoj  that  it  had  cost 
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'htm  many  hours  of  oneasraess  isiid  anxiety. 
Were  he  convinced  that  the  advantages 
outweighed  the  disadvantages;  were  he 
convinced  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  that 
the  oblivion  of  ancient  struggles,  that  sub- 
ordination to  the  laws,  that  respect  for  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country,  that* 
industry,  and  in  consequence  wealtn  and 
prosperity,  were  probable  or  even  possible 
by  concession  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  he 
would  willingly  abandon  all  the  notions 
which  he  had  so  long  entertained  upon  the 
subject,  would  expose  himself  to  all  the 
obloquy  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  a- 
change  of  opinion,' and  seek  for  comfort  in* 
the  prospect  of  these  new  advantages  for 
Ireland. 

But,  Sir,  I  own  that  I  am  riot  so  con- 
vinced ;  whatever  doubts  I  entertained  be- 
fore, when  relying  upon  my  own  weak 
judgment,  and  imperfect  opportunities  of 
observation,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Question 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  those  doubta* 
are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  and  experi- 
ence of  others,  much  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  whose  evi-  * 
dence  is  now  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  which  ought  to  be  read  with  eagerness 
by  every  man  interested  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  It  is,  he  conceived,  a  most  for- 
tunate drcumstance,  that  the  evidence 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  laid  before 
the  public  at  this  particular  time;  it  con- 
tains a  volume  of  information  respecting* 
tlie  condition  of  the  people,  their  habita 
and  circumstances ;  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  laws,  both  local  and  general ; 
respecting  the  nature  and  eft'ect  of  every  - 
institution  both  public  and  private,  such 
as  never  up  to  this  time  has  been  conden- 
sed together.  In  this  evidence,  an  impar- 
tial mind  will  discover,  without  difficulty, 
the  condition  of  every  class,  Cburch-of- 
England  man,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics, 
pourtrayed  by  those  most  qualified  to  give 
a  description,  from  constant  intercourse;* 
it  will  lead  you  into  the  cabin  of  the  peasant 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  into  the 
house  of  tne  landlord ;  into  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  the  land  agent  and  the  tithe  proc- 
tor ;  into  the  halls  of  justice,  whether  at' 
assize,  quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  or- 
manor  courts;  it  will  lead  you  into  the* 
Protestant  church,  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  Catholic  chapel;  it 
presents  a  view  of  the  population  in  their 
domestic  habits,  as  labourers,  mechanics, 
and  tenants;  and  details  the  obstaclea 
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againtt  theiriaiproYeincnt,ari«ingnotmore 
from  their  own  habits,  than  from  the  ad- 
miDistration  of  the  laws ;  it  presents  a  view 
of  the  popuhition  as  part  of  a  political  bo- 
dy* influenced  bj  the  disabilities  which 
the  law  has  imposed  upon  a  great  portion 
of  the  people ;  and  it  presents  a  Ttew  of 
the  characteristiG  marks  of  distinction 
vhich  the  profession  of  different  creeds 
has  stamped  respectively  upon  Protestant 
and  Catholic. 

With  this  mass  of  information^  it  will 
not  be  difficultto  discover  the  exact  eflfect 
which  the  Catholic  disabilities  produce 
upon  the  Catholic  population ;  ana  be  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  from  such  com- 
petent witnesses  as  Mr.  0*Connell»  Dr. 
Doyie  and  Dr.  Kelly,  how  very  little  the 
great  body  of  the  people  wss  affected  by 
the  disqualifying  laws.  That  the  greatest 
wretchedness  exists  among  them,  is  be- 
yond doubt;  that  poverty,  that  want  of 
employment,  insubordination,  distrusts  in 
ail  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country;  fraud,  p^ury  and  immorality, 
arising  from  that  distrust,  exist  to  a 
frightful  extent,  ie  beyond  all  doubt; 
but  that  Catholic  Emancipation  is  the 
cure  for  these  evils,  or  one  which  is 
regarded  by  the  peasantry  in  any  other 
li^ht  than  the  gratifioation  of  religious 
bigotry,  is  what  these  eentlemen  nave 
not  ventured  to  assert.  Let  us  for  a  mo* 
nent  consider  the  picture  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  has  drawn  of  the  Catholic  po* 

Eilation  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
imerick  and  Clare.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
first,  that  he  describes  the  eftct  of  the 
disqualifying  laws  of  the  Catholics  to  be 
among  the  upper  classes,  discontent  at  be* 
lag  excluded  from  certain  offices  in  the 
statO)  which  lead  to  honour/and  profit,  and 
among  the  lower  classes,  a  soreness  and 
irritatioo  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  dom- 
ination and  superiority  exhibited  by  the 
Protestants ;  let  us  Contemplate  for  an  in- 
stant the  picture  which  he  has  given  of  the 
population  in  those  four  great  counties, 
and  see,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
how  insignificant  the  operation  of  such 
feelings  must  be,  and  how  perfectly  hope- 
less the  repeal  of  all  the  disqualifying  laws 
would  be,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  We  must  recollect  that  he 
deacribes  the  Catholic  population  in  the 
oounties  of  Limerick,  Clars  and  Kerry, 
compared  with  the  Protestants,  as  100  to 
one;  he  says,  the  proteslams  are  uoiver- 
aaliy  in  favour  of  Catholic  Enuncipatien ; 
it  is  evident,  therefon,  that  in  that  part 
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of  the  country  there  can  be  no  inselenee 
or  domination  on  the  one  side,  no  soreness 
nor  irritation  on  the  other ;  it  is  in  &ct,  a 
Catholic  population,  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people  are  all  Catholk:,  the 
common  business  of  Kfe  is  carried  on  ao* 
cording  to  Catholic  maxims  and  Catho- 
lic regulations,  and  unless  Mr.  O'Connell 
periodically  came  down  to  tell  them-  that 
they  were  the  most  oppressed  people  in 
the  world,  because  he  could  not  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  a  iudge,  they 
would  not  trouble  their  heads  sioout  Catho-» 
lie  Emancipation,  as  long  as  they  found 
the  causes  of  their  misery  and  degradatioa 
80  much  more  tangible,  so  much  more  in 
telligible  to  them,  so  much  more  felt  in  the 
every*day  intercourse  of  lite.  But  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  people  ?  Mr.  O 'Cou- 
ncil says,  that  the  condition  of  the  labour* 
iog  classes  is  so  bad,  that  it  is  astonish* 
ing  how  they  preserve  health,  there  is  a 
total  privation  of  every  thing  like  comfort, 
and  their  existence  is  such,  that  the  inferior 
animals  of  this  country  would  not  endure 
it.  Their  houses  or  cabins,  than  wliich  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  anv  thing 
worse,  are  built  of  mud,  covered  partly 
widi  thatch,  and  partly  what  are  called 
scraws,  and  but  miserably  defended  a- 
gainst  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven;  that 
they  have  no  furniture,  not  a  box,  nor  a 
dresser,  nor  a  plate,  and  indeed  scarcely 
ao^  utensil  except  a  cast  metal  pot  to 
boil  their  potatoes  in ;  that  thw  bedding 
consisto  in  general  of  straw;  that  a  blanket 
is  a  rarity,  that  they  are  without  bed« 
steads ;  and  whole  families,  both  uEiale  and 
female,  sleep  in  the  same  apartment ;  that 
they  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes  or  more 
properly  rags^  no  change  in  case  of  wet 
or  accident,  and  that  their  food  through- 
out the  greatest  part  of  the  year  consisisof 
potatoes  and  water ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  of  potatoes  and  sour  milk ;  that  there 
IS  no  regular  employment  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  rate  or  wages  when  they  are 
employed,  varies  from  sixpence  to  four* 
pence  a  day;  that  monev  is  an  aitide 
nardly  known  by  the  Irish  peasant,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  thia 
commodity,  that  the  land-jobbers  set  their 
land  according  to  the  conacre  system,  at 
the  enormous  rent  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
an  acre.  The  consequence  of  these  eoor« 
mous  rents,  and  tlie  great  avidity  of  the 
Irish  peasant  to  possess  land, which  in  fact, 
for  want  of  employment,  is  necessary  for 
his  subsistence,  the  consequence  is  an  ex- 
traordinary inctease  in  the  number  of  aub- 
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IttliagiiM  idfeappomoot  imlreqaently,  thai 
tbera  art  •!&  or  aaven  persons  between  the 
proprielor  in  (be  and  tlie  aeCual  occupier. 

But*  bow  does  Mr.  O'Conoell  describe 
iIm  aUle  of  Bociety»  in  which  such  a  state 
oflhuigsissttSefed  ttfesiet?  how  dees  he 
dsscribu  the  efeot  of  the  law  passed  to 
dwek  these  evil%  omI  the  ooaduct  of  the 
people  towards  eaeh  odier,  in  thedaily  in* 
tercoorse  of  life  ^  In  consequence  of  these 
soMettiogs,  the  spirit  of  litigation  is  in* 
creased,  thdr  dealings  with  one  another 
are  frequently  ceesplicaled»  and  they  are 
invariably  harsh  and  unfeeling  towards 
each  other  in  pecuniary  matters*  These 
appeals  to  courts  of  law  are  numerousy 
aiAt  on  the  most  trivial  occasions;  but 
when  they  do  appear  the  most  frightful 
immorality  is  exhibited.  The  obligatien 
of  aoeath  is  disregarded;  thellippantand 
distinct  swearer  is  always  successful ;  to 
have  a  conscience  is  an  incon?eniencey  and 
oareals  employ  their  children,  at  the  ear- 
liest age»  to  be  their  witnesses  in  courts  of 
justice ;  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  ties  of  conscience,  and  to  think  false- 
hood  and  peijury  the  only  means  of  sue* 
ceseftti  litication. 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeds  fee  de- 
eorihe  the  elKsct  which  tM  laws  have  had 
in  checking  the  evil  habits  of  the  peasantry 
in  these  counties;  and  no  wonder  that  he 
jsnrach  disappointed  in  their  result.  Laws 
are  asade  to  regulate  and  guide  society, 
to  guard  against  the  frailty  of  huoMm 
nature*  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  to  give  a  practical  evidence  oi 
the  advantages  of  order  and  regularity 
over  force  and  lawlessness ;  but,  in  order 
io  be  useful,  laws  must  be  kindly  admin* 
isiared,  and  unless  there  are  agents  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  it  wouU  be  iusi 
as  well  to  have  no  laws  at  all.  Such  is 
Jheunfortunatecondition  of  this  part  of  the 
«o«alvy;  the  material  for  executing  the 
laws  is  so  bad,  that  justice  is  a  total  stran- 

K to  these  districts ;  the  laws  which  haive 
I  found  good  in  more  favoured  parts, 
«ea  here  the  very  cause  of  tyraany  and 
opnreaifaNi*  The  onfertonate  people  seem 
Io  labour  tmder  a  political  OMTse ;  the  or* 
der  ef  nature  ia  reversed*  and  the  via»4ree 
Is  made  to  produce  the  thorn,  and  the  ig« 
tree  to  bear  the  thistle.  Mr.  CConnell 
aays.  Chat  every  act  of  Parliament  passed 
since  the  peace,  has  had  the  eAct  of  de» 
peesaing  the  people,  and  rendering  their 
condition  worse;  nor  dees  he  confine 
himself  to  the  laws  pasetd  siaee  the  peace; 
heseams  totally  to  fai«st  that  it  is  the 


administration  of  the  laws  by  the  Catholics 
themselves,  and  not  the  laws,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  depraved  condition  of  the 
people.    How  else  could  a  law  be  found 
useiul  in  Ulster  and  injurious  in  Munster  2 
But,  it  is  riffht  to  mention  some  at  Insi 
of  the  laws  which  he  condemns,  and  which 
have  wrought  such  di&rent  resulu  io 
diAsrent  parts  of  the  country.    In  18I7» 
a  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  deal* 
inn  between  landlord  and  tenant;   the 
e&ct  of  this  law  was  to  give  the  landlord 
a  certain  and  expeditious  process  of  get* 
tinsp  possession  of  his  land  from  a  tenant 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  50/.  who  did  not 
pay  his  rent,  and  also  to  give  the  occopv^ 
ing  tenant  a  dieap  and  speedy  remedy 
against  the  middleman,  who  had  allowsid 
the  head  landlord  to  distrain  the   oc* 
cupjring  tenant  for  rent  due  by  the  mid* 
diemsn.    Now,  that  law  is  described  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  as  leading  to  murder  and 
insurrection  in  the  south,  whilst  it  is  de^ 
scribed  by  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem« 
her  for  Louth,  as  the  most  important  and 
the  most  useful  hnr  to  the  landed  interest 
in  the  north,  which  has  ever  passed  the 
legislature.    In  another  part  of  his  evi« 
dence,    Mr.  O'Connell   says,    **  in    hie 
conscience  he  is  thoroo^hfy  convineed» 
that  it  a  society  were  instituted  to  discou- 
rage virtue,  and  to  countenance  vice,  it 
would  be  Ingenious  indeed  if  it  bad  disco* 
vered  such  a  system  as  the  Assistant  Bar* 
risters  Court  f  but,  in  other  parts  of  tha 
country,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  countioa 
of  Leinster,  the  most  honourable  testiam«i 
ny  is  ^ven  in  favour  of  this  court,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  it  is  described 
to  be  satialhctory  to  the  people  who  bring 
their  cases  belere  it,  hoi^ourable  to  the 
magistrates  presiding,  and  creditable  tc 
the  juries  who  are  engaged  in  it.    Host 
difiereot  to  Mr.  O'Conneirs  statement ! 
the  Jbarristers  are  faMompetent,  the  juries 
corrupt,  the  witnesses  and  litigants  per* 
jnred.    £ven  tithes,  the  grand  cause  of 
discontent  in  other  parts,  aMome  a  dfAr« 
ent  complexion  in  these  HWfatcd  regions. 
The  Protestant  clef»inao,  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  the  ame^  ceasea  to  be  an 
ekgeet  of  hatred,  as  in  other  pkoes ;  hue 
the  proctor,  who  is  tavaiiably  a  Catholic^  Is 
msnpikm  and  mirelenting,  and  eneoonters 
the  double  portion  of  htted,  andoftea  of 
vengeance,  which  is  due  to  his  Preteatanl 
master  and  to  his  own  exactions. 

Suoh  is  a  aamU,  a  very  sasall  portion  of 
the  ovils  described  by  Mr.  O'CooneU  aa 
pervadiag  the  cnnatias  ef  Kerry,  Cerk« 
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Limerick  and  Clare.  He  had  not  men- 
tioned a  tenth  part  of  the  practical  misery 
detailed  in  his  evidence,  as  a  matter  of 
every  day  occurrence,  but  it  must  strike 
every  body,  that  in  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced, the  Catholic  disabilities  are  evils 
of  the  very  least  consequence ;  indeed,  it 
IS  not  quite  clear  whether  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation would  not  follow  the  fate  of  all 
the  other  laws  intended  for  their  advan- 
tage, and  become  an  evil  instead  of  a 
benefit.  But,  Sir,  who  will  undertake  to 
say,  that  Catholfc  Emancipation  will  tran- 
quillize a  country  so  circumstanced ;  what 
men  will  be  bold  enough  to  send  their 
capital  into  such  districts ;  to  employ  the 
population,  and  teach  them  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  peace  ?  What  a  reformation 
must  take  plsce,  totally  independent  of  the 
Catholic  question,  before  order  and  regu- 
larity will  be  introduced ;  before  confi- 
dence is  inspired;  before  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  man  towards  man  are  understood; 
before  morality  is  considered  as  a  mntter  of 
duty,  and  not  of  speculation,  and  before 
the  rights  of  property  are  understood  and 
protected!  who  will  undertake  to  say, 
that  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  payment 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  quali- 
fication of  the  elective  franchise,  will 
render  one  soldier  less  necessary,  one 
policeman  less  indispensable,  in  a  state  of 
society  such  as  is  described  by  Mr.  O'Con* 
nell  to  exist  in  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork  and  Limerick?  The  country 
may  secure  his  attachment  by  opening 
parliament  and  the  bench  to  his  ambition, 
but  the  ereat  body  of  the  people  will  be 
left  in  the  same  state  of  nakedness  and 
misery,  and  England  will  still  be  called 
upon  to  supply  her  arms  and  her  gold,  to 
keep  the  mass  of  the  people  in  subjection 
to  those  laws,  which  are  as  much  calcu- 
lated for  their  protection  now,  as  if  they 
had  been  enacted  by  Mr.  O'Connell  him- 
self in  proprii  personft. 

But,  though  he  was  doubtful  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  removal  of  the  disqualifying 
laws  against  the  Catholics  would  confer 
upon  Ireland,  he  was  by  no  means  doubt* 
ful  of  the  evil  consequences  which  would 
arise  from  iL  It  is  said  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  unite  the  Protestant 
and- the  Catholic;  that  it  would  confer 
upon  the  Catholic  all  the  advantages  to 
which  a  just  ambition  might  aspire,  and 
that  it  would  take  away  from  the  Protestant 
nothing  but  his  prejudices  and  his  fears.  If 
he  was  convinced  that. such  wonldbe  the 
case,  he  ihould  be  ashamed  to  continue  an 
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opposition  to  their  claims.  But,  when  he 
considered  the  position  of  the  two  parties; 
when  he  considered  the  declarations  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  signs  which  have 
been  given,  he  could  never  expect  that  the 
two  parties  will  amalgamate  together.  >Tbe 
Protestants  are  in  possession  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  Ireland ;  their  estates,  no  mat-* 
ter  whether  righUy  or  wrongfidly,  ibave 
b^n  wrested  from  the  Catholics.  The 
establishments  of  the  country,  cooftrring 
emolument  and  honour,  are  all  Protes- 
tant; the  Church  ^conferring  a  splendid 
provision  upon  its  ministers,  and  the  cor* 
porations  giving  station  and  power  and 
influence  to  its  members,  are  all  Protes- 
tants, and  have  all,  at  no  distant  period, 
been  in  possession  of  Catholics.  Is  it  pos- 
sible therefore  to  think,  that  all  the  solid 
advantages  can  be  on  the  one  side,  withoat 
exciting  a  hope  of  enjoyment  'on  the 
other?  Can  Protestants  and  Catholics 
really  unite  together  when  such  tempting 
objects  are  open  to  the  Catholics,  and 
when  a  public  clamour  has  already  been 
begun  against  the  Protestants  ?  Will  the 
Catholic  be  satisfied  to  see  every  Pro- 
testant institution  rolling  in  wealth  and 
splendor,  whiUt  bis  own  are  in  poverty 
and  distress?  Will  he  submit  to  have  his 
churches,  his  convents,  his  schools,  his 
colleges,  supported  by  alms,  whilst  his 
Protestant  rival  revels  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Catholic  possessions  ?  Human  nature 
forbids  us  to  think  so;  and  he  must  do 
the  Catholics  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
have  been  no  hypocrites  on  this  occasion, 
but  have  proclaimed  boldly  end  naturally 
their  expectations.  If  power  be  given  to 
the  Catholics,  it  was  his  firm  conviction, 
that  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  will  take 
place:  it  wifl  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
e(}ual  rights  and  equal  privileges,  but  it 
will  be  a  question  whether  Ireland  shall 
be  a  Catholic  country,  with  Catholic 
institutions,  Catholic  establishments,  and 
Catholic  supremacy.  If  power  be  given 
to  the  Catholics,  it  is  in  yain  to  'thiric 
that  the  two  establishments  can  be  co- 
existent The  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  Protestants  are  too  great  to  be 
viewed  with  passive  indiflereoce  ;  and  the 
ambition  and  overbearing  disposition  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  Catholic  teity 
are  too  notorioos  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
empty  sounds  of  equal  rights.  Their  gen- 
try and  nobility  are  ambitiouB ;  their  pviest- 
hood  is  overbMring,  arrogant,.andmto}e« 
rant ;  and  their  peonle,  on  aecount  of  Ibeir 
physical. misery. and  degradationi  will  be- 
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come  their  ready  leolr  for  any  change, 
and  will  make  their  grievances, 'no  matter 
vfaetber  arising  from  rents,  tithes,  or 
taxes,  as  mach  a  canie  of  complaint  against 
their  ruler,  in  order  to  bring  on  Catholic 
Supremacy,  as  they  have  already  done  to 
bring  on  Catholic  Emancipation.  The 
Catholic  people  of  Irelana  will  never 
think  that  Ireland  can  be  prosperous  under 
a  Protestant  government.  Ibe  Catholic 
institutions  most  clash  with  the  spirit  of 
Protestant  liberality,  and  unless  the  great- 
est encourageroeht  be  given  to  those  insti« 
tutions,  the  people  will  become  proper- 
tionably  discontented.  Will  any  man 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or  even 
tolerated,  by  a  Protestant  government; 
an  order  which  has  been  proscribed  by 
almost  every  state  in  Europe,  and  whicn 
is  the,  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
ability  and  unpretending  ambition  of  its 
leaders :  and  yet  such  an  institution  is  in 
perfect  activity  in  Ireland.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  contradiction  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  Queen's  County 
^sir  H.  Parnell),  and  bis  contradiction, 
in  his  opinion,  proves  the  suspicion  in 
which  Uie  establishment  regards  its  own 
friends,  yet  notwithstanding  his  contra- 
diction, Mr.  O'Connell  has  allowed  that 
the  Jesuita  are  in  fuU  activity  in  Ireland. 
Will  a  Protestant  government  encourage 
Uie  Jesuits  ?  If  it  does  not,  the  Jesuits  will 
>80on  rouse  the  people  against  such  a 
government.  Will  a  Protestant  govern* 
roeot  alloir  an  unlimited  endowment  of 
monasteries,  abbeys^  and  convents?  Will 
it  relax  the*  laws  of  mortmain  in  favour 
of  Catholic  establishment,  and  exempt 
the  bequests  of  pious  Catholics  from  the 
same  degree  of  jealousy  and  scrutiny, 
which  they  have  adopted  with  respect  to 
Protestant  institutions?  And  yet,  if  there 
is  any  jealousy  on  the  subject,  what  a  cla- 
mour will  be  raised-by  the  Catholic  party ! 
Already  the  laws  are -considered  unjust, 
inquisitorial,  and  partial,  which  subject 
these  bequests  to  any  limitation ;  but  if 
Catholicism  shall  become  a  part  and  par* 
eel  of  the  constitution,  what  denondations 
we  shall  hear  against  any  minister. who 
shall  dare  to  interfere  with  the  disposition 
of  private  property  for  such  pious  purpo- 
ses !  With  respect  tovschoob  and  colleges, 
the'same  clashing  principles  will  prevail. 
If  the  Catholics  be  admitted  to  power,  will 
not  their  laity  and  thefar  priesthood  be 
nafeorally  anziona  to  procure  pecimiary  as- 
•ifttaoee  for  their  adioob  4Md  colleges  I 


And  yet,'1et  any  man  read  the  evidenee  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  respecting  the  college  of 
Maynoothy'and  asa  himself,  if  a  pjrlia- 
roent  would  be  justified  in  encouraging 
such  a  system  of  educationiin  a  fk'ee  coun- 
try ?  He  describes  it  to  be  carried  on  ac- 
cording  to  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
monastic  discipline;  to  be  the  abode  of 
gloom,  secresy,  and  retirement,  to  teach 
nothing  but  theology,  and  that  too- the 
theology  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  deaden*  the 
hearts  of  its  youthful  inhabitants  by  shut- 
ting them  out  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world,  their  friends  end  rdations. 
Under  any  circumstances,  is  it  not"  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  superintend  such 
an  establishment ;  but,  if  increased  funds 
were  added  to  it,  and  if  Catholidsm  srere 
to  be  incorporated  -in  our  constitution, 
would  a  Protestant  government  be  justified 
in  exempting  it  from  the  same  jurisdiotion 
which  the  French  government  extendaover 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  in  that  coun- 
try, in  'order  to  protect  them  from  the  in- 
troduction of  principles  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church  ?— And  yet, 
we  know  enough  of  the  Catholic  disposio 
tion  in  Ireland  to  be  assured,  tliat  if^  any 
scrutiny,  much  more  a  scrutiny  of  the  jea- 
lous character  of  the  French  government, 
was  exercised  over  Maynooth  college,  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  clergy  and  laity, 
would  be  'in  arms  against  such  unjust  in« 
terference. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  de- 
tailing how  Catholic  objects  and  Protes- 
tant principles  most'  dash  together ;.  let 
any  man  refer  to  the  evidence  on  the  table, 
and  in  every  page  he  will  see,  not  only 
how  Incompatible  the  two  establishments 
are  to  exist  together,  but  how  decided 
and  certain  are  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics  to  make  their  religion  ascendant 
in  Ireland.  And  here,  he  would  make  one 
or  two  observations 'With  respect  to  the 
prominent  diaracters  who  have  given  evi- 
dence, and  to  warn  the  House  against 
their  tone  and  manner.  Like  many  others 
he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  manner  and 
moderation  of  several  of  those  gentlemen ; 
it  was  impossiblcnot  to  admire  the  infor- 
mation and  the  ■abilities  displayed  by  Mr. 
Blake  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  it  was  impossi- 
ble also  not  to  admire  the  dtaieanour  of 
the  Catholic-bishops,  Dr.  Mmrrav  and  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  particularly  the  eloquence, 
learning  and  zeal  displayed  by  those  two 
prelates;  but,  he  was  obliged  to  say, 
though  his  admiratbn  of  their  talents  still 
continues^his  confidenoe  in  their  lestiiiiony 
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is  very  much  abated;  it  is  impogriUe  on 
any  rational  grounds  to  reconcile  the  tur- 
bmeiiee  and  Tehemence  of  Mr.  0*Connell 
in  Ireland  with  liis  moderation  and  for* 
bearance  before  the  oomratttee ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  exaggerated  state* 
meats  of  his  speeches  in  Ireland  with  the 
palliations  and  admissions  of  Jiis  eridence ; 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  his  adviee  and 
eoansel  to  his  countrymen  with  the  pic- 
tare  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  eridence 
of  the  history  and  condition  of  Ireland ;  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  his  political  prio* 
oiples  with  his  political  remedies,  and  I 
know  not  how  the  same  man  can  lie  the 
friend  of  Cobbett  and  the  hon.  -member 
for  Westminster,  of  universal  soffrage 
and  the  disqualification  of  the  Irish  Iree* 
holders;  I  am  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  Tiewing  all  his 
testimony  with  considerable  dlidence, 
and  as  tending  to  show  more  tlie  strength 
of  lus  wishes  than  of  his  conviction. 

But,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.  There  is  the  great- 
est inconsistency  bietween  his  evideiice  as 
m  political  writer  and  a  parKamenlary  wit» 
■cas ;  it  ia  impoasible  to  believe  that  both 
ahould  come  from  the  brain  of  the  same 
man ;  and  in  iHiatever  manner  it  is  viewed, 
wiiether  in  the  meekness  exhibited  before 
the  Gomonttee,  or  in  the  hatred  and  ran- 
cour pervading  him  political  writings,  it 
must  excite  the  most  lively  apprehensioas 
respecting  the  truth  and  justice  of  a  cause, 
which  is  advocated  by  a  man  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  statton  in  this  double  charac- 
ter. It  is  quite  notorious,  that  during  the 
hst  two  years  Dr.  Doyle  has  sent  into  the 
worid  several  politieai  pamphlets,  or  ra- 
tter books,  under  the  signature  of  J.  K. 
L. ;  tbere  is  no  doubt  that  lie  is  the  author 
of  these  works^  as  an  address  was  voted 
lo  kim  by  name,  Dr.  Doyle,  bv  the  Ca« 
tholic  Association,  cooveyinff  the  thanks 
of  that  body  for  his  worics,  wbidi  address 
he  aoeented;  these  pamphlets,  together 
with  twdve  letters  on  the  sUte  of  Ireland, 
published  a  few  weeks  smee,  contaio  the 
ipnasaest  attacks  upon  every  Protestant 
inatitation  in  Ireknd,  and  most  excite 
the  fears  of  every  man  attached  to  the 
chnrch  and  the  Protestant  Establish-' 
aseac  In  every  oage,  whether  aa  a  le- 
gislator, as  a  divine,  or  as  a  citiaen  of 
|he  worid,  he  breathes  the  Bsoat  rancorous 
apkit  affsmst  the  laws,  agamst  the  ckurdi 
eatablidbmeQt,  agajost  the  Protestant  pe- 
pulation;  as  a  %ishitor  be  teaches  the 
peopk  to  despise  the  lams,  and  io  legwd 


diem  as  finrmed  much  more  for  their  do« 
pression  and  degradation  than  for  their 
improvement ;  as  a  divine  he  oannot  con* 
c^  his  lory  against  the  Protestant  churdi  \ 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Protes* 
tant  church  he  is  tiirown  into  agonies^  m 
which  hm  gives  vent  to  the  most  nodigni* 
fied  reproaches,  and  to  the  most  unfounded 
calumnies  againJBt  all  its  memberBf  he 
reviles  its  ceremonies,  condemns  its  prin* 
ciples,  and  abuses  all  the  ministers  of  ita 
church  in  the  most  unmeasured  termsw 
In  speidcing  of  his  own  church,  he  is  arro* 
gent  and  intolerant,  and  presents  one  of 
the  truest  pictures  of  mi  obedient  son  to 
the  see  of  Rome  which  these  countries 
ever  produced.    If  Dr.  Doyle  had  power. 
Popes  Gregory  or  Boniface  could  not  de* 
sire  a  more  able  or  willing  instrnmsiit  to 
lay  Ireland  in  shackles  at  the  feet  of  their 
Holinesses.  Such  are  his  sentiments,  such 
are  his  principles,  when  he  appears  before 
the  world  as  a  political  writer ;  but,  when 
he  appears  before  the  Parliaraentary  Com* 
mittee  he  changes  his  diaracter  altogether; 
he  is  moderate  in  his  views,  measured  in 
bis  language!  Kberai  in  hn  principles; 
he  is  an  admirer  of  the  British  ooastita* 
tiott^  he  is  an  admirer  of  its  laws ;  he  ab« 
jures  the  power  of  the  Pope  except  in 
matters  purely  spivitim],  and  he  is  as 
sturdy  as  any  old  covenanter  in  refusing 
him  any  power  except  the  institutions  tx 
bishops;  he  has  his  answers  ready  for  every 
question,  and  those  jmswers  always  hap«« 
pen  to  be  precisely  the  answers  which  the 
warmest  friend  of  Catholic  Emandpstton 
would  desire  to  get;  they  are  copious, 
learned  and  eloquent.    Bat,,  take  mm  on 
doubtful  or  foriudden  ground,  and  his 
whole  manner  changes ;  ask  him  about  the 
letters  of  J.  K.  L. ;  ask  him  about  the  prtB« 
eiples  contained  in  those  letters,  hk  aiw 
swers  are  short  and  phiiy.  "Have  you  seen 
a  late  publication,  entitled,  Letlen  on  the 
State  of  Irehmd  by  J.  K.  L.  i^^  have 
seen  them.    Do  you  hold  the  same  epial* 
CDS  with  the  author  of  Ihoae  letters  f-«-I 
dare  say  I  do.    Do  yon  hold  the  same 
opiaidns  with  respeet  to  the  forty-shillliig 
freeholders?*'  here  was  the  touchstone; 
ho  saw  he  was  getting  upon  dangerous 
ground;  his  letten  kstd  been  written  and 
pttbliahed  before  he  was  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  compromise  of  effiBCting  Cathdie 
Eosaneipation  at  the  expense  of  the  Ca- 
tholic freeboldem ;  Uhe  a  good  general, 
hut  like  an  indifferent  ecclesiastic,  he  de» 
termiaed  to  parry  the  qoestkm ;  he  ap« 
paaM  thmfim  ce  the  kindnesa  and  ceer. 
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\my  of  the  commitlee  to  spare  him  an 
examination  upon  thai  suhject ;  his  appeal 
prevaiied»  and  he  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  to  which  he  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  exposed  by  further  exami- 
natioo;  the  artifice*  however,  cannot  suo» 
oeed ;  his  books  are  puUiabed,  his  evidence 
is  publisbedt  and  every  reflecting  mind 
oaghi  to  compare  them  together^  before 
implicit  credence  can  be  given  to  the  evi- 
denoe  of  Dr.  Doyle. 
•  Now,  Sir,  the  mischiefs  of  this  double 
dealing  are  incalculable,  and  render  the 
settlement  of  this  question  almost  impos- 
sible.   In  Ireland,   the  public  opinion, 
MDOog  the  Catholics,  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
6*CoAoelk    Dr.  Doyle    undertakes  the 
management  of  the  ecclesiastical,   Mr. 
O'Connell  the  management  of  the  hiy  part 
of  the  population.    The  former  teaches 
the  Catheiio  clergy  to  consider  the  Pro- 
testant  church   es    heretical,  intrusise, 
tyrannical  and  useless ;  he  points  to  its 
wealth   as  wrested   from    the  Catholic 
church ;  its  places  of  worship  as  insulting 
to  the  Catholic  population,  and  its  minis- 
ters as  spoliators  and  scorpions.    He  is 
believed  in  Ireland  by  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  he  is  dreaded  by  the  Prolestant  clergy. 
Mr.  O'Connell  pursues  the  same  system 
in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  lay  popula* 
tlon  firoas  every  tfatng  whidi  is  established 
and  PMestant ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Protestant  in  Ireland 
who  does  not  dread  some  great  convubion 
from  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Claims,  and  scarcely  a  Catholic  who  does 
not  expect  to  j^in  something  more  than 
eligibiktv  to  either.    But  in  this  country 
they  boUi  ado^t  a  diflbrent  language,  and 
mould  their  opinions  according  to  tnose  of 
their  auditory.    The  result  of  this  artifice 
is,  that  the  Protestants  in  Irdand  have 
a  well-grounded  alarm  that  the  British 
PsrUament  is  deceived ;  they  think  <lieir 
own  oaase  abandoned,  and  they  attribute 
this  defection  to  the  hollow,  deceitful  and 
dangeroua  tone  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
leaifars  in  this  country ;  they  compare  this 
moderation,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  upon 
the  JBnglish  mind,  with  the  forr  and  vio- 
lence which  is  practised  in  Ireland ;  and 
they  anticipate  toothing  but  ruin  and  deso- 
latiop  to  the  Protestant  cause.   To  expect 
a  union  of  aentimenti  to  expect  an  oblivion 
of  ancient  struggles,  to  expect  the  tran- 
qnillisation  of  present  fears,  and  toanti* 
cipate  a  brighter  prospect  in  future,  is, 
^•der  such  oiroamstaoceai  kapossiUe; 


nay,  the  Catliolica  themselves  take  good 
care  that  the  Protestants  in  England  shall 
not  be  deceived  upon  the  subject.  Already 
they  see  their  prey  within  their  grasp; 
already  they  have  sent  forth  their  mani* 
festos,  and  have  begun  to  sing  tbeir  songs 
of  triumph.  If  the  Protestants  look  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  body  in 
the  present  day ;  if  they  look  to  their 
speeches  and  resolutions;  if  they  look  to 
the  records  of  history  to  contemplate  wh|ic 
their  future  condition  must  be,  when  the 
Catholics  liave  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power,  they  can  find  nothing  consolatory, 
nothing  but  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of 
their  own  establishments.  The  menaces 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Catholics  are  too 
manifest,  and  the  examples  of  history  are 
too  convincing  to  leave  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

And  here  he  should  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  most  curious 
historical  coincidence  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  that  the  objects  of  ihe  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable^ 
On  the  81st  of  May  18S4,  a  petition  was 

{iresented  to  this  House  by  the  hen.  and 
earned  member  for  WInchelsea,  from  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  ^tion  itsdf 
was  hmg  and  comprebenstve,  and  so 
general  was  its  censure  of  every  Mmt 
established  in  Ireland,  that  it  called  forth 
the  reprobation  of  even  the  hon.  and 
leamea  member  himself,  who  decHoed  to 
found  any  measure  upon  it,  from  the  cer« 
tain  conviclmn,  that  the  House  would  mark 
its  indignation  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it.  The  petitioo,  however,  concluded  with 
this  prayer  w--^  The  petitioners  therefore 
pray,  that  the  House  will  cause  a  thorough 
reform  to  be  made  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Established  Church ;  that  the  House 
will  render  Orangemen  ineligible  to  serve 
as  magistrates  or  jurors;  that  the  House 
will  disfranchise  the  corporations,  and 
that  the  House  will  pass  an  Act  to  email* 
cipate  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland." 
Now,  in  order  to  know  what  the  Catholics 
mean  by  a  reform  in  the  temporalitiea  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  must  refer  to 
the  works  of  J.  K.  L.  and  there  he  wfti 
find,  that  a  refiirm  in  the  temporalitiea 
means,  to  strip  the  Protestant  oiurcb  of 
all  its  propeity,  and  to  aive  its  minislen 
a  stipend  proporttoned  to  their  dottes) 
to  take  away  the  cburches,  in  order  to 
restore  tbens  to  the  Catholics ;  and  to  pot 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  endowmenis 
of  the  Protestant  establishment  upon  a 
new  footing,  nedisfiranchisemeot  oftho 
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corporatioDii  and  disqualification  of  Fro* 
testants  to  serve  as  judges  or  jurors,  is 
deal"  enough.  Now,  it  is  a  cufious  coin- 
cidence! that  every  one  of  these  objects, 
which  are  so. fervently  sought  for  by  the 
Catholics  in  1824?/  were  actually  carried 
into  execution  in  1687  and  1688,  when 
the  Catholics  had  unrestrained  power  in 
Ireland ;  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  should  mention  how  t)^is  was 
effected,  and  its  consequences.  In  the 
year  1687,  when  lord  Tyrconnel  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Irelandi  and 
when  it  was  determined  in  king  James's 
cabinet  to  root  out  the  Protestant  esta** 
blishment  in  Ireland,  the  first  act  of  his 
administration,  in  order  to  secure  this 
object,  was  to  remove,  every  Protestant 
from  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
Protestant  judges  were  accordingly  re- 
moved from  the  bench,  Protestant  magis- 
trates  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
Papists  were  put  into  their  places ;  every 
office  of  justice,  from  a  sheriff  to  a  consta- 
ble, was  filled,  by  a  Papist. 

Having  succeeded  in. getting  complete 
power  over,  the  lives  ai\d  properties  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  appojntmentof  Catholic 
ministers  of  justice,  the  next  object  of  at- 
tack wasagainst  the  corporations.  Accord- 
ingly* to  use  the  language  of  the  Catholic 
petition*  the  corporations  were  all  dis- 
franchised; their  charters  were  taken 
away,  and  new  charters  given,  by  which 
the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
displacing  any  mayor,  alderman  .or  bur- 
gess. The  corporations,  therefore,  be« 
came  the  slaves  of  the  king's  will,  and 
by  displacing  all  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers, and  filling  up  their  places  with 
Papists,  he  in  fact  secured  to  himself  a 
complete  and  uncontrollable  power  over 
the  legislature,  and  cqromanded  the  cor- 
porations to  return  such  men  to  parlia- 
ment as  best  suited  his  purposes.  Having 
settled  these  preliminaries,  the  next  step 
was,  to  summoh  a  parliament,  in  order  to 
have  the  colour  of  law  for  the  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  destroying  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  1689  a  parliament 
met  in  Dublin ;  and  from  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  government  to  give  orders 
to  the  sheriffs  to.  return  none  but  Papists 
from  the  countijes,  and  from  the  complete 
possession  of. the  corporations  by  the 
Catholics,  it  was  just  such  a  parliament  as 
the  most  sar^uine  Catholic,  could  desire. 
The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  228 
members,  eight  of  whom  only  were.Pro- 
testftots ;  th^  Uoilie  qS  X^pr^b  coniiKed 
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of  forty-six  members,  of  whom  only  eight 
or  nine  were- Protestants.    Behold,  there*, 
fore,  the  Catholics  in  full  power,  and  what 
was  the  use  which  they  made  of  it?  Their 
first  act  was  to  repeal  the  Act. of  Settle* 
ment,  an  act  which  had  been  passed  ia 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  2nd,  for  con- 
firming the  titles  of  the  forfeited  estates* 
and  which  then,  as  it  does  now,*  formed « 
the  title  by  which  more  thsn  two-thirds . 
of  the  Protestant  proprietary  of  Ireland . 
held  their  lands.    This  act  was  repealed, 
and  knore  than  twelve  millions  of  acres  ^ 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  for  repay-; 
ing  the  fidelity  of  its  Catholic  subjects. 
In  vain  some  Papists  who  had  purchased 
estates  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
explanation,  remonstrated  against  being 
deprived  of  their  possessions.    Their  re- 
monstrances  were  useless;  they  were  told; 
they  must  suffer  for  the  general* good;, 
and  he.  begged  tOi  submit  this  proceed* 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  those  gentle- 
men who  think  they  can  find  a  security 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  to  recover  the  forfeited  estates,! 
in  the  argument  that  Catholics  themselves 
have  become  purchasers.    The  next  act, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
Protestants,  and  to  make  their  extirpation 
complete,  was  an.  Act  of  attainder,  by 
which  all  Protestants,  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  and  of  all  sexes,  were  attainted, 
of  high  treason,  on  the  pretence  that  they: 
were  out  of  the  kingdom  at  the  passing  of 
the  act.     According  to  archbishop  King, 
2,600  were  included  in  this  proscription, 
and  the  manner  of  their  condemnation 
was  no  less  unjust  than  the  motive,  for  sir 
R.  Nagle,  on  presentipff  the  act  to  the 
king  for  his  assent,  informed  him,  that 
many  in  the  act  were  condemned  upon 
such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  House;  the 
rest  upon  common  fame. 

But,  sweeping  and  comprehensive  as 
these  measures  were  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  they  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Catholics.  The 
parliament  of  1689  proceeds  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  Association  of  1824,  to 
reform  the  temporalities  of  the  church: 
and  we  have  the  definition  of  Dr.  Doyle's 
reform  carried  into  complete  execution 
hy  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  legislature.  In 
the  first  placet  all  the  diocesan  and  parish 
schools,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Protestant  religion,, 
were  ^en  away  from  the  Protestant 
schoolmasters,  and  their  places  were  filled. 
up  by  CatbQlics..   The  king  exercised  bis 
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*ii^  t^raf  olariiig  the  statates  ofthe  uni- 
vff|Bity»  by  dispeofing  with  the  oaths,  ond 
Ms4Jng  s  oModamut  to  the  fellowi  to 
di^  vhoiMiie?ier  be  should  nominate ;  he 
•fBoofdiogly  filled  up  several  fellowships 
vitb  Papists,  aod  appointed  a  Popish 
priea  as  provost.  An  act  passed  this 
parjiaarieiit  whereby  all  tithes  payable  by 
abe  CathoUei  to  the  Protestant  clergy, 
wer^  takeo  airay  and  givea  to  Popish 
priests  %  and  in  order  to  make  the  recovery 
of  then  more  easy*  and  to  save  the  trouble 
and  eacpense  of  suios  under  the  ecclesi- 
aatioa]  ^«risdictioii«  toe  priest  might  bring 
bk  action  at  common  isw.  The  appro- 
priate tithes  belonging  also  to  bishops  and 
otber  dimitaries  of  the  church  were 
wreated  from  them  and  given  to  the 
Papists»  and  4be  revenues  of  the  vacant 
bittopridU  were  also  eapeoded  in  main- 
tamng.  the  Catholie  eleigy.  But*  it  was 
not  enough  to  deprive  the  Protestant 
oleigy  of  the  means  of  maintenance,  the 
jurinmotjovi  pf  the  church  was  also  de- 
steoyed  by  an  act  i^this  same  parliament, 
and  aU  disionfors  were  declared  free  from 
the  punishments,  cognisable  in  the  ecele- 
siasUeal  oowis ;  but  as  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  ProtastaQi  religion,  and  the  most 
effectual  specimen  of  the  reform,  which 
Dr,  Doyle  has  so  much  at  heart,  an  act 
of  Ibis  same  parliament  deprived  the 
Ph)testaots  of  Iheir  churehes  and  the  ea* 
thedral  of  Christ  Church,  in  Dublin,  with 
dS  ebufohes  in  that  diocese,  were  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  Cathohcs;  orders 
went  9i9nl  to  the  provtoces  for  the  sasie 
purposes,  4ind  no  doubt  every  church  in 
Ireland  would  have  been  in  their  posses- 
mom  if  the  career  of  this  Catholic  Parlia- 
ment had  not  been  stopped  by  th»  battle 
of  the  Boyne. 

But,  why  did  he  mention  these  events  ? 
It  may  be  said*  that  the  revival  of  theae 
circumstaaees  serves  only  to  rip  open 
old  wounds,  aod  to  perpetuate  the  untbr- 
tunaite  causes  of  irritation  which  have  so 
long  agitated  Ireland.  He  had  no  such 
intention ;  he  wished  they  could,  but  they 
will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  when  his  right 
hen.  and  learned  friend  the  attomey-ge- 
necal  for  IieUnd appeals  to  history,  andm 
his  forcible  diction  savs,  that  it  is  nothmg 
better  than  an  old  almanack,  unless  we 
take  wanung  firom  its  iUastrations  and 
egamples,  he  was  forced,  unwillingly 
fo^Bced,  to  dcaw  his  inference  of  Catholic 
pnaeiples  from  Calholio  nrecedeats,  aod 
to.oi^fess  that  be  could  view  the  Catholic 
i»f)1921i^iiQthiagbttt  the  oorrol* 
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Isry  of  the  acts  of  the  Catholic  parlia'meitt 
of  1689. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  would  not  give  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  present  bill ;  he  was 
not  convinced  that  the  Catholic  disabilities 
are  the  causes  of  the  moral  and  physical 
degradation  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  no 
doubt  they  form  a  strong  ingredient  in  the 
national  discontent,  but  tlie  concession  of 
power  to  the  Catholics  would  only  change 
the  sources  of  discontent,  it  would  leaf  a 
the  struggle  for  power  more  formidable, 
more  bitter  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it 
would  finally  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  establishment*  In  his  opinion, 
he  had  only  to  make  a  choice  between 
two  evils ;  he  preferred  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment, because  it  had  led  to  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  England,  because  it  had 
conferred  blessings  upon  Ireland  wherever 
it  had  been  fostered,  and  because  it  com- 
prehends now  the  soundest,  the  most  in- 
dustrious, the  roost  loyal  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  he  dreaded  Catholicism  because 
it  was  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  he  tnought  it  his  duty 
to  raise  his  voice  to  warn  the  Housfe 
against  encouraging  for  a  third  or  fourth 
time  the  introduction  of  a  political  aod 
religious  system  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
forSathers  considered  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country.  The  monster  now,  libs 
the  Trojan  horae^  threatened  to  introduqs 
danger  and  deatruction  into  the  very  vitais 
of  m  constitntioo,  and  he  trusted  that 
he  would  not  have  occasion  to  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet,-* 

^  Qnter  ipso  in  limine  pofUs,  ' 
Sobstltit,  stque  ntero  Mmiuim  quster  snaa  deders. 
lostamus  uunen  iminemores,  c«cique  furore, 
Et  moDstnim  infeljz,  sacnti  sistimus  aroe.*' 

Lord  Million  said,  that  the  desire  which 
he  felt  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  question  was  in  no  wise  diminiahea 
by  the  speech  of  the  hen,  member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and  he  felt  ^reat  plese 
sure  in  having,  io  support  of  ms  view  of 
the  subject,  the  authority  of  the  boo. 
member  for  Armagh,  who  had  very  pro- 
perly expreaaed  a  hope,  that  we  shouU 
forget  past  times  ancl  look  only  to  the 
future*  He  did  not  stand  there  as  the 
apok^t  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  Ca^ 
tholic  prelates,  or  the  Catholic  advocates. 
He  had  nothinf^  to  do  with  reconciling 
the  opiniona  of  J.  K.  L.  with  the  evidence 
of  the  biahop  of  Kildare,  or  to  cKplaia 
away  the  difereooea  between  the  aeotip 
ments  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  Ireland,  and 
Mf«  (VCoaoell  before  the   committeB. 
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Their  consistency  wm  in  their  own  Iceep* 
ing»  and  it  was  not  his  business*  nor  that 
ofany  member  of  that  House,  to  reconcile 
any  variations  in  their  conduct  or  opinions. 
He  could  tracO)  in  the  speech  of  tne  hon. 
member  who  spoke  Isst,  many  of  the 
causes  of  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained.  In  the  early  part  of  his  speech 
he  had  endeaTOured,  with  great  ability, 
to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  those  inconsistencies  which  he 
thought  he  perceived  in  the  evidence, 
with  a  view  to  raise  an  alarm,  upon  the 
aupposition  that  the  Catholic  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  was  contemplated— a  disposi- 
tion to  do  which  he  interred  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  CathoKc  parliament  of  king 
James  in  Ireland;  ttie  proceedings  of 
which  parliament  be  could  no  n»ore  be 
astonished  at,  than  at  the  counteracting 
measures  by  which  those  proceedings 
were  followed  up.  The  hon.  member  had 
only  looked  at  naif  of  the  case ;  but  he 
prayed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
whole  of  it.  Let  the  House  not  foreet, 
that  king  James  was  at  that  period  in 
Ireland,  struggling  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  struggling,  too,  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  party  who  had  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Could  any  thing  then  have  been  more 
natural,  than  that  he  should  endeavour  to 

Svt  down  those  Protestant  establishments 
J  which  he  had  been  resisted  ?  Those 
were  the  men  who  were  the  partisans  of 
James  — the  partisans  of  tyranny  both 
here  and  there.  But  he  would  ask  the 
boo.  member,  where  was  the  king  James 
now  to  alarm  and  fH|;hten  as  i  He  trusted 
the. hon. member  did  not  mean  even  to 
inainuate  that  the  family  now  upon  the 
throne  could  contemplate  the  nefiirioos 
ptajeet  of  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
coontry  by  foreign  interference.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  (ar  from  entertaining 
any  such  sospicioo,  or  that  even  if  such 
an  attempt  could  be  entertained,  recourse 
would  be  had  to  Catholic  instruments. 
The  hon.  member  had  referred  to  the 
statement  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  that  if  men 
did  not  profit  by  experience,  history  was 
no  better  than  an  olo  almanack.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  surprised  at  the  reference; 
for  he  had  never  known  history  to  have 
been  used  more  like  an  old  almanack,  than 
by  the  hon.  member.  Nobody  could 
have  been  surprised  at  the  subsequent 
aseasures  of  revenge  which  were  adopted 
at  diat  period  towards  the  Roman  Catbo- 
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lies.  He  felt  no  astonishment  at  them ; 
nor  could  he  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
those  measures  were  wholly  unjustifiable. 
The  Protestants  had  suffered  under  the 
tyranny  of  Jatnes  and  the  Catholic  paf- 
Itament;  apd,  in  the  re-establishment  of 
their  power,  they  enacted  laws  whidi^ 
whether  they  were  wise  or  unwise,  wecB 
at  least  consistent.  Their  d^t  was  to 
reduce  the  power  of  their  adversuries,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  population  to  a  atate  of  barbarism. 
In  this  they  unfortunately  succeeded;  but 
those  times  were  now  gone  by.  Fnim 
that  state  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple had  lonff  been  released.  They  had 
now  acouired  wealth,  and  with  that  wealth, 
political  influence.  Of  that  influence  it 
was  impossible  to  deprive  them.  We 
could  not  now,  as  had  been  observed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  re-enact 
the  penal  code;  and  it  was  iroposdble  to 
stand  still.  We  should,  therefore,  if  wo 
sought  for  the  tranquillity  of  Irelwid,  go 
on,  and  ^nt  that  emancipation  willing^, 
which  mi^ht  hereafter  be  wrung  from  ua 
by  necessity.  With  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proposed  mea^iiie  on  the 
established  churen,  he  thought  that  any 
measure  which  would  tend^-as  he  had  no 
doubt  this  woold— to  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  would  also  aflbrd  inereased  seco- 
rity  to  the  f¥otestaot  religion  in  that 
oountry. 

Mr.  Nwth  said,  he  did  not  rise  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  add  anjr  thing 
to  the  persuasive  eloquence,  which,  on 
various  occasions,  had  been  displayed  on 
thb  important  question.  Feeling  as  he 
did,  most  strongljr,  that  Catholic  oonees* 
sions  were  essentid  to  the  security  of  the 
empire,  no  less  than  to  the<tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  It  waa  impossible  he  could  eon* 
tent  himself  with  a  silent  vote.  Eotw- 
taming  tliose  opinions,  he  ooold  not  ex« 
press  the  lively  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  with  which  he  had  heard  Ihio 
speech  of  the  hon.*  member  for  Armagh. 
He  rejoiced  to  witness  in  that  speech  the 
power  of  truth  obtaining  triumphant  vic- 
tory over  error  of  the  most  pure  and 
honourable  kind.  And  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  admired  the  perfect  candour  and 
manliness  of  that  sutemeni,  he  was  also 
prepared  to  give  his  entire  assent  and  ac- 
quiescence to  all  his  arguments.  Ho 
confessed  it  was  to  him  amatttr  of  sor- 
priae,  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dawson) 
should  by  tbo  same  elofoenee,  -which  was 
so  satisfiiclory  to  the  bod.  member  fir 
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Ami^  luive  beai  conduelad  to  a  oon^ 
ckvloo  to  completoiy  different.    Hm  hoo. 
lUfnd  imd  quoted   the  lame    eridenee 
wkich  had  1m  to  tlia  coQYonion  of  the 
koB.  moBibor  for  Annagb,  on  this  mo- 
jBontoas  qvettioQ,  at  tho  stropgett  argu* 
Bent  aninBt  it.     He  apprehended  be 
atated  the  argoinent  of  nis  hon.  friend 
eomctly»  when  he  stated,  that  he  traced 
the  incoDtistency  between  the  conduct 
and  the  evidence  of  the  aame  pertoni  be- 
Ibre  the  committee  to  insincerity.     He 
■aid»  that  the  violence  and  turbnlenee  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  body,  while  in  Ireland,   were 
inconsistent  with  the  calm  and  moderate 
tone  which  the  same  persona  assomed  be* 
fere  the  comauttee.    But,  could  his  hon. 
friend  find  no  means  of  acooontuig  for 
this  dillbrenoe  of  fadmg  I    Let  him  only 
consider  the  diierent  circumstances  of 
the  two  periods  which  he  brought  into 
jttxta*positioo,  and  in  the  comparison  he 
would  find  a  satisfactory  solutioii.  In  one 
Hghf ,  they  appeared  as  oppressed  and  in* 
jured  men ;  m  another,  as  men  to  whom 
we  held  out  tbe  hand  of  concitiaiion,  **  I 
hold,**  said   Mr.  Burke,  «<  one  sort  of 
language  to  a  kind  and  conciliating  friend ; 
another  to  the  proud  and  insolent  foe." 
In  Ireland,   these  gentlemen,  smarting 
under  disappointment  and  injustice,  spoke 
the  language  of  passion  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  but,  the  moment  a  chaaffe  of  con* 
duct  was  adopted   towards  them,    and 
they  were  called  to   discuss  with  you 
calmly  in  a  committee,  those  measures 
which  might  lead  to  mi  adjustment  of  the 
gffieyanoes  of  Ireland,  that  moment  their 
sentiments   and  feelings  were  changed, 
and  their  expremions  were  changed,  along 
with  them.    So  totally  did  he  differ  from 
his  boo.  friend,  that  he  looked  upon  this 
aMMieraU  tone  as  a  foretaste  of  that  con« 
dilation  and  contentment  which  would 
fellow  this  measure,  if  carried  into  exe^ 
eution.     If  we  found  those  persons  so 
chaoged  when  the  sasallcst  gleam  of  hope 
shone  unon  their  minds^  must  we  not 
reasonably   infer,   that  that  satisfaction 
would  go  on  increasing  as  the  dawn  went 
en  changing  to  perfect  day  ?    He,  there* 
fMre,  dissented  totally  from  the  mterfer* 
ence  oChia  boo.  friend,  and  declared,  that 
if  ho  had  not  previously  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  eonamittee,  had  his  mind  made 
up  on  this  impoftant  question,  he  should 
derive  firom  the  evidence  the  same  con- 
viction which  the  hon.  asember  for  Armagh 
had  eo  justly  drawn^  and  so  powerfully 


and  manfeUy  avowed.     He  could  not 
help  auguring  nmst  fiivourablv  for  the 
great  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  from  the  argiunents  of  its  oppo-» 
nents,  and  more  especially  from  those  of 
the  hon.  member  tor  Corfe  Castle.    It 
was   most   remarkable,    that  when  thk 
question  was  brought  forward,  it  should 
be  met,  not  on  the  grounds  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  discuss,  not  the  merits  of  this  par* 
ticolar  question,  but  of  some  collateral 
topics  with  which  it  was  connected.  How- 
ever, he  should  not  follow  this  example  i 
but  would  endeavour  to  confine  hhnsdf 
to  the  bill  before  the  House.    The  most 
important,  leading,  and,  if  satisfectory^ 
most  conclusive  argument  made  use  of  by 
the  hon.  member  on  the  floor  was  thla 
that  the  grievances  said  to  be  sustained 
by  the  .Catholics  of  Ireland  were  altoge- 
ther  imsffinary  and  unreal.     The  Imst 
way,  perhaps,  of  replying  to  that  argii» 
ment,  and  of  showing  the  real  existence 
of  some  grievances,  would  be  to  epply 
the  laws  as  they  now  were  to  any  parttcttF 
lar  mdividuaL  or  profession  in  Ireland,  and 
then  aftk  the  hon.  member  to  place  Ua 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  say  that  the 
case  made  out  was  not  a  grievance.    Let 
the  law  be  taken  asJt  afiiBcted  the  Catho^ 
yc  country  gentleman,  and  tbe  Catholic 
professional  man.     He  would  take  the 
countrjr  gentleman    supposing  him  a  man 
ofconriderable  influence  in  Uie  country, 
distinguishing  himself  upon  grand  juries, 
and  In  aU  his  undertakings,  by  calm  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion,  and  enjoying 
tbe  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  gen« 
tiemen  in  bis  county.    He  is  to  derive 
from  all  those  distinctions,  what  privilege? 
what  advantage?     Nothing  more  thsii 
the  poorest  forty-sliilling  firediolder  in  the 
county.    Let  us  neat  tsSe  the  professional 
man  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  e 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  ofien  aUnded 
to  in  these  discussions.    You  allow  him 
to  enter  into  an  ambitious  profemion 
you  urge  him  on  to  spend  the  best  jreats 
of  his  life  in  the  tedious  studies  of  that 
profession— and  when  at  length  he  haa 
surmounted  the  difliculties,  and  begun  to 
acquire  for  himself  the  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  wnidi 
attend  it ;  when,  flushed  with  success  and 
bumine  to  go  on,  he  is  impeded  bv  your 
law  in  bis  honourable  career,  and  bmd  fiMtp 
whilst  his  Protestant  competitor  paseea 
over  him  to  distinction.   This,  surely,  waa 
a  grievance,  harassing,  veiatious,  and  gall- 
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fog ;  mch  as  no  roan  of  tpirit  could  bear 
without  complaintt  audi  ao  long  as  suoh  a 
a^tttm  continued,  the  country  must  re- 
main diBcontented.  Was  he  to  be  told 
Ihat  men  of  great  talents,  high  considera- 
tion, and  vast  intellectual  acquirements, 
wbold  toil  on  all  their  lives  in  a  profitless 
itroggle,  placed  as  it  were  amongst  the 
money-changers  in  the  porch,  whilst  the 
holier  and  diviner  places  were  reserved 
for  the  more  favoured?  Could  such 
ibtngs  be,  and  discontent  not  follow? 
Tfaefte  were  the  grievances  of  the  whole 
community :  the  country  had  a  right— the 
Crown  had  a  right— 4o  the  services  of  all 
its  subjects ;  and  it  was  a  national  griev- 
ance when  the  country  was  deprived  of 
Ibemv-^But,  ii  had  been  said,  that,  ad* 
mittmg  the  grievances  to  be  real,  still 
there  was  somethin|;  in  the  constitution 
which  required  their  continuance.  The 
constitution  had  been  described  as  exclu- 
aive«  He  denied  it.  He  believal  the 
aim  and  scope  of  those  who  framed  our 
ednalitution  was,  that  ail  the  members  of 
Ike  state  should  enjoy  as  much  political 
^Mwer  as  could  be  conferred,  consistently 
with  the  security  of  the  state.  He  knew 
BO  other  definition  of  the  constitution ; 
ind  in  no  part  of  it  could  he  find  that 
•xclttsiTe  spirit.  But,  had  the  Catholic, 
indeed,  no  power  at  present?  If  you 
plaee  him  at  the  head  of  an  association  in 
Ireland,  has  he  there  no  power?  Can 
Touiirevent  him  from  enjoymir  the  conft- 
denM  of  millioDB  of  his''  couStiymeii  in 
Ireland  ?  Can  you  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  alternately  agitating  and  tran- 
quillizing the  country,  or  making  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  government ;  and,  would 

}ou  tell  htm  that  this  was  no  power?  In 
reland,  such  a  man  might  easily  become 
a  giant;  whereas,  here,  he  might  very 
possibly  become  a  pigmy.  Whether  you 
•oafer  It  or  not,  power  he  will  possess; 
^nd  it  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
what  direction  they  would  give  it;  whe- 
ther they  would  naake  it  Uieir  own,  or 
eontlnue  it  in  hostility.  Sik  centuries  had 
dapsed  since  the  JSodish  power  had 
been  established  in  Irdand ;  and  during 
that  period,  what  changes  had  taken  place 
^^a  new  world  had  been  discovered ;  the 
Refbrtnadon  had  been  brought  about;  but 
the  Irish  remained  the  same,  resisting 
the  assaults  of  time.  Did  gentlemen  be* 
lieve,  that,  during  that  long  period,  the 
Catholic  religion  had  remained  unaltered; 
Ihid  that  it  was  now  prefessedwith  the  same 
aealt  and  in  the  same  blindness  as  then  i 
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There  was  but  toe  thing  lonmitable^  ani 
that  was  human  nature*  If  the  polioy  ti 
the  state  were  based  on  its  principles,  il 
would  be  permanent  aa  tne  rOck  Ois 
which  it  was  fixed.  Feelinss  of  gratitude 
and  afiection  would  be  cmied  forth  by 
kindness;  and  resentment  would  always 
be  excited  by  insult  and  injury.  Lei  the 
House  choose  this  basis  for  their  proceed* 
ings;  and  whatever  theologians  or  docton 
might  say— whatever  they  might  urge  of 
professions  not  changing,  the  Houae 
might  rely,  that  the  Catholics  would  re^ 
ceive  kindness  with  gretitude,  and  fovoor 
with  augmented  loyiuty.  Cotdd  any  man 
believe  that  the  religion  which  had 
been  professed  and  adorned  by  a  Fasoal 
and  a  F^nelon,  those  lighta  and  ornaments 
of  their  age— could  any  man  believe  that 
the  religion  of  our  own  ancestors  rendered 
the  Catholic  ungrateful  or  deceitful?  No 
man  practically  held  such  a  belief^  nei* 
ther  in  public  nor  priTate  life;  for  the 
state  contracted  treaties  with  Catholtos» 
and  individual  IVotestants  intermarried 
with  Catholics,  and  found  them  as  just 
and  as  honourable  in  their  dealings  ns 
other  men.  It  had  been  rightly-  stated^ 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether 
the  claims  of  the  CAthdics  were  ever  to 
be  granted,  but  whether  they  should  now 
be  conceded,  or  how  long  they  should 
be  postponed.  Until  what  period,  be 
would  ask,  of  embarrassment  and  dancer 
was  concession  to  be  delayed?  For  what 
misfortunes,  and  for  what  critical  sitoa* 
tions,  were  the  legishiture  to  wait?  The 
Catholics  had  acquired  property,  end 
were  still  increasin§^  In  wealth ;  and  mea- 
sures were  now  takmg  to  give  them  edo« 
cation.  Would  the  House  wait  until 
multiplied  numbers  added  wealth,  and 
increased  knowledge  united  and  oonoen* 
trated  their  strength,  and  enabled  them 
to  overwhelm  every  opposing  barrier? 
Concession  would  then  lose  every  cbarao* 
teristic  of  beneficence;  it  would  esne 
without  grace,  and  be  received  tnthont 
mratitude.  The  dangers  apprehended 
from  concession  were  remote  and  has- 
ginary :  while  those  which  resulted  fteaa 
denymg  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were' 
near  and  imminent.  Was  it  wise^  he  would 
ask,  to  add  to  the  discontent  of  six 
millions  of  men ;  to  look  only  to  liemote 
snd  barely  possible  dangers^  and  exchide- 
(rem  our  view  present  disasters?  Was  it> 
prudent  to  direct  the  pelitleal  leleseope' 
towards  the  donds,  and  shut  the  senaea 
to  the  daegeri  lying  in  our  piufas  ?  '8oaae« 
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MdoaM  wasieoBtiitent  with  true  wMom ; 
soaieiooonveiuenoe  must  be  eocouDtered; 
some  dangers  must  be  met;  and  he 
Ihoilaht  it  was  bettec  to  meet  the  dangers 
wbiek  were  seen»  than  to  legislate  foi^ 
tbofle  which  could  not  be  known*  There 
was  no  principle  that  he  knew,  on  which 
the  daims  of  the  Catholics  dould  now  be 
keaisled.  The  Catholics  were  judges, 
and  sat  in  judgment  both  on  life  and  pro- 
perty. A  Judge  sat  in  the  court  of  jBx« 
chequer*  who  was  a  Catholic,  aod  univer- 
sally  respected;  and  another  judge  presi- 
4ea  in  Clafe.  Would  any  person  say, 
that  those  who  were  fit  to  administer 
justice  in  that  countj,  were  unfit  to 
administer  it  in  I>ubhn?  Were  those 
who  presided  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
unworthr  to  sit  in  the  KingVbench  ? 
Either  the  legiilature  had  gone  too  fiir  in 
t^  concessions  alreadpr  made  to  the 
Catholics,  or,  in  now  withholding  further 
concesiioos,  not  far  enoughs  Having 
remitted  part  of  the  penal  laws,  it  was 
necessary  either  to  remit  the  whole,  or 
re-enact  them  all.  In  bis  opinion,  the 
House  should  adopt  that  measure  of 
conciliation  which  had  beeti  recommended 
by  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  states- 
iMU.  That  measure,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  restore  peace  to  Ireland,  and  giro 
safe^  and  security  to  the  empire. 

Colonel  Jbrvfa  addressed  the  House,  in 
a  very  low  tone  of  roice.  We  tmdorstood 
him  to  say,  that,  like  the  hon*  member 
Ibr  AroMgh,  he  had  been  lately  made  h 
convert  to  this  cause,  but  that  he  now 
emmestlj  aupported  it.  He  felt  the  whole 
force  of  all  thai  had  been  said  by  that 
hon.  member.  Some  ilterations  were 
necessary;  for  the  penal  laws  could  not 
seaaain  aa  they  were. 

Lord  £fi«Mmorv  said,  that  he  intended 
lo  vote  against  the  second  readmg  of  this 
bill.  He  had  voted  in  bvour  of  the 
motion  for  gmn^  into  a  committee  on  this 
Ariijeet,  in  the  nope  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  devised  in  it, 
whidi  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  all 
INWtiea.  Mo  such  arrangement  was  visible 
m  the  present  bill.  If,  however^  when  it 
went  into  the  committee,  clauses  should 
be  iatroduced,  providing  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  regulating  the  ^ective  firan- 
cbies,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
vole  in  fiiveur  of  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Jamti  Daig  ezpreised  gMt  snr. 
priie  at  the  inconsistent  condoet  of  his 
noble  frieod  who  had  juat  sat  down.  Hfa 
noUa  fimul  ought  lo  vote  for  tim  etoond 


rBlMliBg  of  the  bill,  in  ord^r  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  lotrodadng  into 
it  the  clauses  which  he  tecomaiendedf 
after  which,  if  they  were  not  introduced^ 
he  miglit  odnsistently  withheld  his  support 
from  the  thjrd  reading.  He  shJ6old  votA 
in  favour  of  the  present  measure,  because 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  very  first 
importance.  The  system  of  liberau^  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  mdculated  ttt 
put  an  end  to  the  party  animosities  of 
IreUind  for  ever.  The  Catholics  had  of 
late  years  admnced  in  numbers,  in  pro<b 
perty,  in  education,  and  in  libesality  of 
feeling.  Was  it  extraordinary  thal^ 
under  such  circumstances,  they  should 
ask  for  a  remission  of  the  laws  mider 
whidh  they  smarted,  and  should  claim  an 
equality  of  rights  with  the  rest  of  their 
fdlow-coimtrymen?  One  hon.  member 
had  opposed  this  measure,  because  part 
of  it  tended  to  disfranchise  the  freehmd* 
ers  of  Ireland.  He  knew  nothing  as  vel 
ofiuch  a  measure,  and  should  Sierefore 
consider  this  bill  entirely  upon  itt  own 
merits.  He  wai  persuaded  that  the  dif^ 
forent  parties  in  Ireland  were  kept  alive  by 
these  persecuting  laws.  Mr.  O'Conhdig 
though  he  possessed  creat  talents^  owed 
his  iomertanee  to  the  Taws  which  kept  np 
the  distinctiDn  between  Catholics  ana 
Protestants*  It  wai  said  that  if  the  cUma 
of  the  Catholics  were  granted,  they 
would  dot  be  contented,  andwoald  be 
ready  to  ask  Ant  something  mor6.  But^ 
was  their  ingratitude,  or  discontent, 
supposing  it  te  exist,  a  reaioo  whv  the 
leglshuure  should  commit  iajosUcer  The 
Catholics  had  not  decreased  in  ^ojndtj 
by  the  acaulsttion  of  property,  xhey 
had  now,  tor  many  years  both  in  our 
Army  and  Nary,  given  conspicuous  proofii 
of  loyalty ;  and,  was  it  to  be  credited, 
that  ffarther  eoneesiions  would  make 
them  disloyal?  He  thought  the  preaent 
time  a  verv  critical  one  for  Ireland.  The 
calm  which  existed  in  that  country  waa 
not  thecahn  of  apatliy;  it  was  the  solemn 
stilhiets  of  intense  intersst  and  eaptctaM 
tion,  and  would  be  feterrupted  as  aoon 
as  the  Catholics  heard  that  their  just 
claims  had  been  denied.  Be  could  not 
contemplate  without  dismay,  the  proa* 
pact  or  io  many  discontented  men  aa 
would  be  roused  into  aotlvitv,  ahoulil 
tUa  measure  be  r«rjeeted»  They  were 
now  obedient  from  hope :  they  hid  aob» 
mitted  at  the  firat  word,  ftom  the  ez« 
pectation  that  their  grievanom  would  be 
ledfMsed  s  but,  lit  the  HooaB  not  flatter 
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themtelTet,  if  (bey  threw  out  thii  bBl, 
Ihftt  Uie  caJm  of  Ireland  would  bo  preier- 
ved,  and  its  traoquilJity  remain  aninter- 
roptod*  Comploiats  had  been  made  of 
the  iofloeoce  of  the  Catholic  Associatiooi 
but  it!  influence  had  been  at  nothing  to 
what  it  would  bet  if  this  bill  were  to  be 
lost  It  would  then  unite,  which  it  had 
not  before  done,  all  Ireland  in  its  support. 
It  would  find  some  meant  of  meetmg  in 
apite  of  the  law ;  and  uniting  all  hearts  b 
Ireland  in  its  ftvour,  all  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  many  of  the  Protestants;  it 
would  go  on  gathering  strength,  until 
it  was  in  a  condition  to  take  by  force 
what  Was  not  granted  by  fair  means.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  they  would  conquer  from 
the  Protestanu  of  England  their  just 
rights ;  but,  they  would  bring  the  whole 
empire  into  danp^er.  He  felt  himself 
bound  to  state  his  opinions  freely.  He 
bad  a  deep  stake  b  the  country,  and  was 
persuaded,  if  this  measure  were  lost,  that 
property  in  Ireland  would  lose  half  its 
value.  If  the  House  should  now  dash 
the  cop  of  hope  from  the  lips  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, he  would  answer  neither  for  the 
safety  nor  security  of  property  in  Ireland. 
Before  he  sat  clown  he  must  state,  in 
opposition  to  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
that  he  had  seen  the  Catholic  clergy  give 
very  efficacious  assistance  in  a  season  of 
distress:  had  seen  them  pointed  at  by  the 

{eople  like  the  Protestant  dersy ;  and 
ad  known  them  receife  the  thanks  of 
the  magistrates  for  their  conduct.  He 
gave  his  warm  and  cordial  support  to  the 
motion. 

Sir  N.  CdUhunt  said,  he  should  vote  b 
fiivour  of  the  measure,  because  he  con- 
ceived it  unjust  to  exclude  any  class  of 
men  from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
without  the  existence  of  an  adequate  ne- 
cessity, or  of  some  great  danger  being 
fully  proved.  Now,  oe  thought  that  a 
necessity  was  proved  for  their  admission 
bto  the  pale  ot  the  constitution ;  and  that 

Eeat  danger  would  arise  if  they  were  any 
Qger  excluded  froo)  it.  He  would  also 
vote  in  favour  of  this  measure,  because  he 
was  eonvbced  that  by  so  doing,  he  should 
dimii^ish  the  number  of  Catholics,  and 
consequently  bcrease  the  stabilitY  of  the 
established  church.  Things  coula  not  re* 
aiab  loQg  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  at  present.  The  question  most  hie 
fettled  in  some,  way  or  other;  and  b  no 
other  way  could  it  be  aafel  v  settled,  than 
by  coporabg  to  the  Cathoucs  the  r^ts 
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they  demanded.  Until  such  oonoMsioiie 
were  made  to  them,  the  prosperity  of  Ire«« 
land  must  inevitably  be  retarded. 

Mr.  GottUmrn  said,  that  if  he  could  be 
induced  to  bdieve,  that  by  acceding  to 
the  present  bill,  the  Hoose  would  produce 
aeneml  conciliation  and  tranqwllity  ie 
Ireland,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  ia 
following  the  honest  and  manly  couna  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  and  b  giv« 
mg  to  it  his  decided  apprebation..  He 
could  not,  however,  briuR  himself  to  en* 
tertab  such  a  belief;  and  he  must  there^ 
fore  repeat  the  objections  which  he  bae 
formerly  urged  against  this  measure.  He 
could  not  agree  b  the  sentiments  ex«* 
pressed  by  the  boo.  member  for  the  county 
of  Galwav.  To  tell  him  that  the  Catho- 
licsof  Ireland  demanded  these  concenioos, 
and  that  if  they  were  refused,  they  would 
take  them  by  force,  was  not  an  argument 
to  which  he  could  listen.  He  was  willing 
to  yield  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  bo 
would  be  the  last  man  to  give  way  to  anjr 
thing  like  a  threat  on  a  question  of  thia 
nature.  He  had  been  bostiie  to  this  mea» 
sure  on  former  occasions,  on  the  very 
same  grounds  that  he  was  now.  He  held 
it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  British  con- 
stitution, which  was  indissolubly  united 
with  the  church  establishment;  he  held  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  first  principlea 
of  that  constitution,  to  admit  those  within 
its  pale,  who  were  actuated  by  religiooa 
feenoffs  of  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the 
church  of  England.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Corfe-casue  in  thinkings 
that  if  they  should  give  their  sanction  to 
this  bill,  thev  would  depart  from  the  an« 
cient  rec^nized  principle  of  the  consti* 
tution.  The  constitution  was  built  upon 
this  principle— to  exclude  every  tnios 
that  was  dauf^rous  to  its  existence,  and 
to  guard  against  any  evil  which  it  fore* 
saw,  by  checkbg  its  operation.  Now 
thev  were  told  to  neglect  that  principle, 
ana  to  trust  to  the  securities  which  had 
been  formed  to  neutraliae  the  effiscts  of 
the  evil  apprdiended  in  the  present  b- 
stance.  He  was  not  disposed  to  take 
that  advice ;  but  felt  Inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  old  principle,  and  not  to  desert  it  for 
the  new.  His  hon.  and  learned  firiesd 
behbd  him  (Mr.  North),  b  one  part  of 
his  speech,  had  doubted  whether  any 
danger  could  arise  firom  gimnting  thoso 
concessions  to  the  Catholics ;  and  yet,  in 
another  part  of  his  speech  had  admitted* 
that  he  did  behold  some  dangsr,  but  a 
daqger  that  was  reiBOte  b  its  opoiatioa* 
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'  He  lefk  his  hon.  and  learaed  friend  to  re- 
concile this  inconsistency  as  be  could. 
He  shoald  merely  remark,  that  the  bill 
itself  admitted  that  there  was  some  dan- 
ger. If  there  were  not,  why  should  it 
contain  so  many  precautions?  Why  should 
it  contain  a  special  certificate  as  to  the 
ioyaltjr  of  the  bbhops?  [Loud  cries  of 
question  !3  The  securities  which  the  bill 
gaye  against  the  apprehended  danger  were 
of  three  kinds-— tne  first  was  the  declara- 
tions in  the  preamble;  the  second >  the 
oaths  in  the  bill  itself;  and  the  third»  the 
commission  formed  to  control  the  inter- 
course of  the  bishops  with  the  see  of 
Ilome.<— The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
proceeding  to  snow,  that  they  were  all 
mefficient,  when  the  increasing  noise  in 
the  House,  and  the  cries  of  "  adjourn,** 
compelled  him  to  desist. 

Mr.  Ptd  complained  of  the  interruption 
which  was  giyen  to  his  right  hon.  fhend. 
His.  right  hon.  friend  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  his  sentiments  upon 
this  question,  and  had  been  anxious  to 
declare  them  on  the  present  eyening.  If 
it  should  be  the  opinion  of  Uie  House  that 
the  time  was  now  come  at  which  they 
ought  to  adjourn,  he  had  no  objection  to. 
it,  provided  it  was  understood,  that  his 
right  hon.  Iriend  was  in  possession  of  the 
House  on  tiie  next  eyening. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  hon.  members  were  leayinff 
tlie  House,  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
be  very  inconyenient  to  proceed  further 
al  that  moment.  He  belieyed  that  no 
disrespect  was  intended  to  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  but  that  gentlemen  were  leav- 
ing the  House  because  they  were  aware 
that  their  votes  would  not  be  wan^d  on 
tiie  present  evening.  He  fully  concurred 
with  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  ri|ht  hon.  gentle- 
nan  should  be  considered  in  possession  of 
tlie  House,  when  the  debate  shoidd  be 
lesnmed  on  a  future  evening. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  till 
Thursday. 

HOUSE  OF  LOADS. 

Thundaif,  AprU  21. 

^  EoM AN  Catholic  Claims.]  A  pe- 
tition having  been  presented  against  the 
Catholic  Claims,  from  the  IVotestant  Dis- 
senters of  Margate, 

Lord  JOag  taid,  he  thought  it  somewhat 
strange,  that. the  Dissenters  should  stand 
finrward  as  thej  had  done,  against  the 

'Caiholia^  and  m  lopport  of  an  establiab- 


meat  that  had  never  evinced  any  very 
kindly  feeHng  towards  them.  He  re- 
membered a  great  ornament  of  the  reve- 
rend Bench  saying,  that  the  Catholics 
were  far  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than 
the  dissenters. 

Lord  HoUdnd  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  petition  which  had  been  just  presented, 
he  was. not  sutBciently  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  dissenters  generally 
to  presume  any  opinion  upon  it.  He 
knew  there  were  many  dissenters  who  did 
not  come  under  any  of  the  three  great  de- 
nominations which  were  in  some  respect 
sanctioned  by  government;  but  he  had 
not  heard  that  any  of  these  denominations 
had  sent  up  petitions  against  the  CathoKc 
Claims.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  hioB- 
self  had  the  honour  to  receive  ]^titions 
from  them  in  favour  of  those  claims.  It 
was,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Protestant  dissenters  were  generally  ad- 
verse to  any  further  concessions  to  the 
Catholics. 

The  Bishop  of  CkesUr  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present,  smgular  in  its  nature, 
and  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  confided  to  his  hands.  It 
was  the  petition  of  the  minister,  deacona, 
and  congregation  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
sentine  chapel' in  Jewry-street,  London. 
Their  Toidshipa  were  aware  that  each  con- 
gregation of  tne  dissenters  formeda  church 
of  their  own,  and  their  petitions  expressed 
only  the  opinion  of  those  who  p'gned  them. 
The  petition  of  one  congregation  was  not 
supposed  to  express  the  opinion  of  tiie 
whole  body  of  the  dissenters.  The  peti- 
tion had  excited  his  surprise ;  for  it  not 
only  deprecated  the  removal  of  any  re- 
strictions to  which  the  Catholics  were 
subjected,  but  it  expressed  the  entire 
satis&ction  of  the  petitioners,  that  such, 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  them.  The 
petitioners  were  anxious  tiiat  no  change 
should  take  place  which  might  in  any 
way  endanger  the  safety  of  the  church  of 
Enghmd,  which  they  conaidered  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  lellgton.  While 
that  church  was  secured,  thehr  religion 
was  placed  on  a  rock.  He  was  persuaded 
tbatthe  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters 
viewed  with  no  dissatisfaction  the  church 
of  Ensland,  and  were  sensible  tiiat  under 
no'  other  were  they  likely  to  enjoy  tiie 
large  and  liberal  toleration  which  they 
enjoyed  under  it.  He  had  great  satisfiu;- 
tion  m  presenting  a  petition  of  this  nature; 
and  was  ghid  to  see  the  dissenters  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  Prdtesttat  rdlgion. 
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He  was  gUd  to  fee  amooff  then  e  i|writ 
of  candour,  wbich»  while  they  were  com<- 
pelled  cohacientiously  to  differ  with  the 
church  of  England  on  points  of  ftith, 
made  them  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  the  church  establish* 
ment;  whidi  he  thought  was  the  best 
aupport  of  the  Protestant  reli^on,  and 
srhichy  he  prayed  to  God,  might  long 
contiaoe  unimpaired* 

Lord  Cabhorpe  observed^  that,  from  all 
he.  had  heard,  he  did  not  believe,  however 
mmierous  the  signatures  to  the  petitions 
might  be,  that  the  great  body  of  F^otes^ 
tant  dissenters  were  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  die  Catholics.  On  the  contrary,  be 
iras  persuaded  that  those  among  the  dis- 
fleoten,  who,  from  their  edueation  and 
tank  in,  life,  were  best  qualified  to  form 
ao  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject,  were 
decidadly  fovourable  to  concession*. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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BaBACH  or  Paivu<Eax— FoaoaaT  or 
A  PaTiTioif.]!  Sir  John  Nennpori  took 
4hat  opportunity  of  statioe,  that  in  eon- 
aequenoe  of  inquiries  he  had  made  ooo- 
.oeniing  the  fabrication  of  a  petition  from 
Ballinasloe,  it  bad  now  been  tcaced  to  its 
fouBtain  head.  He  held  la  his  hand  a 
dadaratien  on  the  part  of  penons  con- 
oemedy  stating  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
getting  up  the  petitiout  and  that  he  was 
nsady  to  testify  on  oath  that  no  Catholic 
was  Gonoemeo  in,  or  a  party  to  the  act. 
la  answer^  tlierefor«,  to  the  persons  who 
Earned  the  petition  presented  by  the  right 
bon.  Secratary  for  the  Home  Department, 
which  stated  how  misembie  must  diat 
caose  be  which  could  thus  stoop  to  the 
adoption  of  such  foul  expediants»  ne  would 
aay»  that  the  caose  of  uiose  mast  be  fool 
indeed,  who  could  Attempt  to  throw  on 
partiea  not  ooacemed  theoiame  of  having 
ttbricated  this  petition.  The  whole  hu- 
•mess  was  before  a  committee.  To  that 
committee  he  would  deliver  up  the  docu- 
naeot  he  now  held*  and  there,  he  trusted, 
the  matter  would  be  traced  to  its  origin, 
and  whoever  had  been  guilty  of  it  would 
be'  visited  with  the  punishment  of  the 
House.  He  thought  it  right  to  state  thus 
flsuch,  to  take  off  the  impressioa  wUcb 
the  aowrtion,  that  the  petitioii  was  ttbri- 
cated by  Bmnan  CaAolicsi  mi^  bare 
made  upon  the  House. 

Mi;  JPesI  said^  he  beliered  no  gentle- 


man entertained  an  idea  that  the  petition 
was  fabricated  bv  Roman  Catl^oJics.  4f 
it  wai  fabrica^ted  by  a  Protestant,  he 
should  have  equal  pleasure  in  bringing 
the  individual  to  the  punishment  he  de- 
served. 

R0M4N  Catholic  CiiAims.]}    Sir  /. 
Mackintosh  said,  he  held  in  his  handja 
petition  from  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Glasgow,  in  favour  of  the  Catholi)c 
Claims.    He  would  not  occupy  a  single 
minute  of  the  time  of  th^  House  at  tbi|t 
moment,  were  it  npt  that  he  considered 
the  petition  in  question  to  be  glided  tp 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  considerf- 
tion.    The  House  could  not  forfn  a  jusl^ 
notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  petitloQy 
than  that  which  they  mi^t  derive  ^om  ^ 
description  of  it  in  a  letter  which  he  hff4 
received  from  a  gentleman,  npt  (oqg  ago 
a  member  of  that  House— 4ie  meapt  Mr. 
Kirkman  Fiqlay ;  a  gentleoMUif    whoie 
character  was  too  wellknown  to  reqwii^ 
any  testimony  firom  him..  In  that  letteft 
Mr.  Finlay  assured  him,  that  no  eudeav- 
ours  had  be^  used  to  hay^  the  peMtiep 
numerously  Mgned;  that  the  only  w'mfk 
entertained  by  the  supporters  of  (he  peti- 
tion was,  to  give  an  opportunity  U>  gen- 
tlemen resident  in  Glasgow  to  .stal^  what 
had  long  been  their  oelibeiBte  opinion 
upon  the  great  subject  at  issue;  thatjhe 
names  affixed  to  the.  petition  ware  %k9m 
of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability; 
many  of  them  differing  very  widely  on 
political  questions.  Hebadbeeuinfonnedi 
that  the  xuunber  of  signatures  qaight  hawe 
been  tenfold,  had  the  slightest  eaortipp 
been,  resorted  to.    As  it  was,  the  liit 
comprehended  mosi  of  the  Sn^  mfMrcbanis 
in  Qlwgqwt  mauy  of  them  aealous  politi- 
cal sup.porters  of  the  present  adtpinistra- 
tioo.    The  sentiments  of  the  pethioaefs 
did  them  so  much  honour,  that  he.wouU 
repeat  then^  in  their  owxi  words.    [Heae 
the  hoQ#  and  learned  gaatleman  rieao  seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  petitioo,^    Tbeie 
petitioners  formed  a  very  fair  representa- 
tion of  Glasgow  as  to.  inteUectt  property, 
and  education ;  and  in  saying  tiiis,  he  was 
fully  aware  that  he  was  speaking  of  the 
second  cityjn  point  «f  magnitude  m  Great 
Britain.    This  peiitioa  was  signed  bv  st 
huodred  meccfaants  and  bank^x  of  Glas- 
gow, who  were  at  least  as  much  entitlad 
to  lespeetas  the  oompaair  of  butohem  and 
eorporatkm  of  hammermeo,  who  bad  peti^ 
tipned  agmnst  the  Caihqliob    The  hoaU« 
lUy  agaioaL  die.Gatholitt  io  Soptfand  naa 
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notUii^  mora  ihaD  a  Testige  of  the  aocieiit 
puritanical  sprnt,  which  was  not  yet  an* 
nihilated  in  some  parts  of  that  country. 
That  poritamcal  zeal  was  once  necesiary 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  he  had 
to  complain  of  the  chronology  of  this  zeal ; 
it  waa  ooff  too  late  in  its  operation  by  150 
yeaia.  It  formerly  resisted  religious  ty- 
ranny :  it  was  now  employed  almost  as 
■ealously  against  toleration.  But,  how 
were  recent  authorities  balanced  on  this 
question?  In  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
were  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt;  and  against 
them,  were  the  great  names  of  sir  Harr 
court  Lees  and  Archdeacon  Dennis. 
With  respect  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
not  one-twentieth  of  that  body  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Catholic  claims;  and,  if  the 
influence  and  the  patronage,  used  to  ex^ 
cite  the  hostility  of  the  diurcb  of  Eng* 
land  against  Catholic  emancipation  were 
fairly  considered,  he  was  convinced  that 
not  one-sizth  of  the  established  clergy 
were  against  the  Catholic  rights. 

Mr.  Hwme  observed,  that  this  petition, 
so  respectably  signed,  would  have  the 
eflisct  of  removing  the  impressions  which 
were  created  by  Uie  other  petitions  from 
Glasgow.  The  opinions  or  the  well-in- 
formed classes  of  ulasgow  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

Mr.  HfUMnson  said,  be  had  never 
iMard  a  mora  important  petition  than  that 
which  had  been  introduGed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  He  had,  bow- 
ever,  to  complain  of  the  very  indecorous 
language  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  in  reipect  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  some  parties  in  that  synod  had 
dared  to  denounce  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land as  the  most  turbulent  and  barbarous 
of  all  peasantries ;  and  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  their  der^,  who  were,  how- 
ever,  the  most  conacienUously  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  all  their  clerical  duties 
of  any  clergy  in  the  empire. 

Mr.  MasmM  bore  a  willing  teatimon^ 
to  the  great  respectability  of  these  peti* 
tioners.    With  regard  to  the  ooaaplaiot 

eit  made  bj  the  hon.  member  for  Coric, 
would  fiurly  state,  that  he  did  regret 
some  part  of  the  language  which  he  un- 
derstood to  have  been  held  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question;  but,  the  hon.  member 
was  bound  to  make  considerable  allowance 
for  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the 
persectttion  which  was  attributed  by  the 
people  generally  to  the  Boman  CaUiolio 
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church  in  past  agea.  At  the  same  time, 
he  freely  admitted,  that  much  of  that 
persecution  was  fairhr  attributable  to  the 
episcopal  reformed  chnrch  of  those  days. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  contended,  that  the 
change  of  opinion  for  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  genjtleman  gave  Scotland  credit, 
in  respect  to  religious  toleration,  was  not 
a  clmnge  of  recent  date ;  for,  in  1813,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  parliament  from 
the  general  synod,  calling  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  extend  such  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  might  be  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Cartff  WiUtm  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  in  regard  to  this  great  question. 
Their  motives  were  surely  entitled  to  as 
much  renpect  as  those  of  any  other  body 
of  petitioners ;  even  if  it  should  appear, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  biU  now 
pending. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr.  John  Lawless,  ob{ectins  to  the  pend* 
ing  bill  for  therelief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, on  the  principle  that,  in  its  present 
form,  it  was  incumbered  with  a  variety  of 
conditions  deK>gatory  to  the  character 
ind  claims  of  those  to  whom  it  applied ; 
and  particularly  with  the  provisions  for 
abolishing  the  franchise  of  the  forty-shS- 
ling  freeholders,  and  for  payuig  tlie  Bo^ 
man  Catholic  clergy.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man begged  to  obsorve,  that,  in  his  view 
of  the  bill,  it  was  not  incumbered  with 
either  of  the  provisions  alluded  to  by  the 
petitioner:  but,  whenever  they  came  be* 
fore  the  House,  that  their  should  receive 
from  him  the  fullest  consideration.  At  the 
same  timf  he  thought  it  would  be  moftt 
injurious  to  the  great  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  if  the  present  discussions 
were  at  all  interrupted  by  the  considerii- 
tion  of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompiom  rose  to  pre** 
sent  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  bo* 
rough  of  SouUiwark,  which  was  name* 
rouSy  and  respectably  sobscribcd  by 
about  5,000  persons,  praying  that  no 
further  concessions  may  be  granted  to  tho 
Boman  Catholics.  As  some  erroneoua 
impression  seemed  to  have  got  abroad  in 
respect  to  this  petition,  he  would  slato 
the  manner  in  wnich  it  had  been  got  up^ 
It  did  not  proceed  from  any  public  meet* 
ing ;  but  a  number  of  highly  respectaUb 
persons  having  agreed  to  meet  together, 
m  order  to  petition  parliaiaent  a^ainsl 
itirther  eoncessioiia  to  the  Catholic^  • 
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pelicion  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  th^o  left 
at  the  bar  of  die  City  of  London  Tavern 
for  signaturet.  A  copy  of  it  was  left  at 
a  house  in  the  Strand,  and  another  copy 
mt  a  house  in  Southwark :  and  thi?  being 
done,  the  petition  was  signed,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days,  by  about  3,000 
|>erson8. 

Mr.  X  Martin  said,  he  wished  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  a  few  facts, 
relative  to  the  real  history  of  this  peti* 
tion.  On  Saturday  last,  a  friend  of  his  had 
called  upon  him,  and  stated,  that  the  day 
afler  this  petition  was  agreed  to,  he  was 
passing  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  at 
the  door  of  which  there  stood  a  boy, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  charity- 
scbooUboy,  who  begged  him  to  walk  in 
and  sign  the  petition.  «What. petition?" 
asked  his  friend,  *<0h.  Sir,*'  said  the  boy, 
<*a  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholics." 
Hereupon  his  friend  was  induced  to  go 
hi  to  see  it.  On  a  table  in  the  room  into 
which  he  was  shown,  there  were  four 
sheets  of  parchment,  pen  and  ink,  and 
the  names  of  one  or  two  persons  written 
on  the  parchment.  His  friend  observed, 
that  these  sheets  were  without  any  prayer 
attached  to  thenr;  and  asked,  if  he  could 
see  the  petition?  *^ear  me,  no— Sir" 
was  the  reply;  "the  petition  is  not  here." 
The  gentleman  asked,  if  they  could  shew 
him  any  cop^  of  the  petition ;  but  he 
was  answered  m  the  negative.  He  then 
asked  whether  the  original  petition  bad 
been  agreed  to,  at  any  public  meeting  ? 
Still  Uie  answer  ^wie  '-<No;"  but  a  waiter 
informed  him  that  some  gentlemen  had 
met  together,  and  agreed  to  it :  and  that 
if  his  friend  was  so  inclined,  h^  was  at 
liberty  to  pay  5«.  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  on  that  occasion.  Ha* 
ving  received  this  information,  he  and  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Midhurst, 
vepaired  to  the  City  of  London  Tavern  ; 
and  at  the  door  they  were  accosted  by 
she  same  charity-boy,  who  requested 
ihem  to  walk  in  and  sign  the  petition. 
They  demanded  a  si^ht  of  it :  no  such 
thing  was  there.  Having  stated  these 
fiicts,  he  left  it  to  the  House  to  determine 
how  far  the  petition  was  entitled  to  be 
eensidered  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  and -Westminster,  and  South- 
wark to  boot?  No  person  asked  him  at 
the  lavem,  whence  they  came,  or  who 
they  w«re  i  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  parties  who  conducted  tne  business 
to*kliow  #ho  or  what  the  persons  might 
he  i^hoaubicntoed  their  names.  He  had  no 
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doubt  that  a  gr^at  many  petitsons  against 
the  bill  had  been  got  op  in  the  same 
way ;  and  he  was  induced  to  think  so, 
not  only  from  information  that  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  but  from  the  feet, 
that  very  few  or  no  publie  meetings 
[hear3  had  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  to  such  petitions.  That  used 
formerly  to  be  the  mode  of  originating 
them,  but  it  was  not  had  recourse  to 
now ;  from  which  circumstance  he  argued 
that  the  public  feeling  that  once  prevailed 
against  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  was  now  greatly  and  generally  on  the 
decline  [hear]. 

Mr..  Jo)m  Smith  confirmed  the  state- 
merit  of  his  hon.  friead,  and  reprobated 
the  means  that  were  resorted  to  for  sig-* 
natures  of  such  petitions.  Some  persons, 
acting  under  the  delusions,  or  some 
worse  motive,  chose  to  revive  the  feara 
and  prejudices  of'the  people,  by  talking 
of  the  fires  of  Smithfieid  being  about  to 
be  rekindled^  and  by  always  dealing  with 
this  simply  as  a  question  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, keeping  out  of  view  altogether  ita 
immense  importance  as  a  political  ques« 
tion.  Such  disingenuous  artifices  he  coidd 
not*  too  strongly  deprecate.    • 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  satisfied,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  favourable  to  the  pending 
bill— an  assertion  which  he  felt  called 
upon  conscientiously  to  make,  and  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  make  the  more 
advisedly,  because  in  a  few  montha,  pro« 
bably,  he  might  have  again  to  meet  his 
constituents  as  a  candidate  once  more 
for  their  favour.  So  strong,  however, 
was  his  conviction  of  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  of  relief  now  con* 
templated,  that  he  should  continue  to 
give  it  his  support,  even  if  such  a  course 
should  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  seat 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  fill  in  that 
house  [cheers]}. 

Mr.  Broughantp  as  a  sincere  friend  to 
religious  toleration,  begged  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  worthy  alderman,  who  had 

Iost  now  distinguished  himself,  by  an 
loaest,  manly,  and  conscientious  avowal 
of  hb  opinions  on  this  great  question^  If 
every  hon.  gentleman  who  had  been 
threatened  with  the  lou  of  his  seat  u  the 
consequence  of  a  similar  line  of  conduct, 
would  act  the  same  open  and  manly  part» 
he  would  soon  discover  that  be  would 
run  no  danger  whatever  by  adopting  such 
a  course.  The  danger,  in  fact,  existed 
wly  in  the  OMnths  of  those  who  uttered 
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itiHi  tbfMl ;  and  the  tenriitmiau  them- 
«elvet  would  tlMok  theii^  rap»eaentaiitd 
for  BO  ingemioiit  and  upright  ntk  avowal 
.of  his  sentimeota. 

Mr.  AldennsD  TAoatpMMi  stated,  that 
be  had  jast  discovered^  that  opon  the 
'Occasioos  to  which  the  taembers  for  Mid- 
Jiurst  and  Tewk^bury  had  alluded,  the 
individual,  in  whose  custody  the  petition 
was  lodged*  ^ad  been  most  unavoidably 
oat  of  the  way.     He  ooald  not  at  all 

re  with  the  worthy  alderman  opposite 
the  minority  of  me  citisens  of  Lon« 
don  were  in  favour  of  further  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  believed 
directly  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Carus  JVUton  thought,  that  the 
opinions  of  these  petitioners  were  dealt 
with,  by  some  gentlemen  who  were  advo- 
cates for  toleration,  most  intolerantly. 

Mr.  Caicrafi  considered  it  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  affect  to  consider  a  petition 
figned  by  no  more  than  3,000  persons  as 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of 
douthwark  besides.  He  was  quite  satis- 
£ed,  that  the  parties  who  met  to  agree  to 
a  petition  would  have  called  a  public 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  if  they  could 
have  been  sure,  as  formerly,  of  a  majority 
io  their  favour.  He  recollected  attending 
a  public  meeting  himself,  in  181S,  when 
the  public  feeling  was  strong  against  tlie 
Catholic  claims.  No  meetings  of  the 
kmd  being  now  called,  he  naturally  infer- 
red, that  the  public  feeling  had  greatly 
altered  On  this  subiect. 

Sir  JS.  ififit^cA^M  defended  the  meetings 
of  individuals  at  which  petitions  like  that 
now  before  the  House  had  been  agreed 
€0.  What  were  they  who  were  adverse 
to  the  Catholic  claims  to  do  ?  If  they 
met  in  this  private  way  in  districts  adjoin- 
ing their  residences,  they  were  charged 
with  unfairly  getting  up  petitions:  if  they 
called  public  meetmgs,  they  were  taxed 
with  raising  the  cry  of  **No  Popery.'' 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  reaHy  dealt  most 
unfairly  with  them. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  the  House  to  con- 
sider how  tar  this  petition  could  be 
leeeivedy  te  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  ffreat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
liondoo,  Westminster,  and  Soathwark. 
X^t  gctttlemen  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  got  op,  and  then  Consider 
what  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  it.  No 
doubt  it  contained  the  representatiOna  of 
many  persons  who  enterfsined  very 
iiaaesi  aod  conscientious  feelings  on  this 


iabject;  and,  so  far,  he  had  ilo  ob^ction 
CO  It.  But,  it  was  not  the  petition  of 
that  immense  body  whose  spntimenis  it 
affected  to  state.  It  was  the  petition  of 
individuals,  and  was  got  up  in  the  most 
secure,  most  ^cret,  and,  he  would  say, 
least  creditable  manner  that  could  be  im* 
agined.  There  was,  he  observed,  pretty 
considerable  petitioning  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy ;  nothing,  however,  approach* 
ing  to  a  call  from  the  msjority  of  that 
body:  and  with  respect  to  the  petiiiontj 
against  the  Catholic  Claims,  he  might 
fairly  state,  that  not  one  of  the  counties 
of  llngland,  tliat  no  one  considerable 
town  in  th^  country,  had  been  fairly  con-* 
vened  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  this 
important  question. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  diflered  entirely  from' 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Kent, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  petitions 
agreed  to  at  private  itieetings.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wouM  suggest,  that  every 
means  should  be  used  to  excite  public 
discussion  and  investigation,  by  which 
course  truth  was  sure  to  be  elicited,  and 
the  real  feelings  of  the  people  were  cer« 
rain  of  being  made  known.  If  those  meet- 
ings were  held  openly,  there  were  num- 
bers of  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who  were 
perfectly  well  able  to  tell  their  own  storjr 
on  ffiis  question,  and  who  would  not  fail 
to  attend  them. 

Mr.  Abercrofliby  denied  that  any  gen- 
tleman on  his  side  of  the  House  had  ever 
Cqrapfcin^d  of  the  conduct  of  individuals 
^ho  had  endeavoured  fairly  to  collect  the 
sense  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  any 
particular  question.  What  he  and  others 
complained  of  was,  that  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people.  In  the  present 
mstance,  this  system  had  been  resorted 
to.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
a  '*  No  popery  "  cry,  on  allegations  tnat 
were  unfounded.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  he  had  read  an  account  of  a 
meeting,  at  which  a  rev.  gentlemaii  waa 
described  as  having  asked,  *<  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  see  Protestants  burned  by  the" 
Catholics,  as  was  the  practice  form^rljr  T* 
It  was  this  sort  of  unfair  conduct  to  which 
he  objected.  He  did  not  complain  of  any 
honest  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple; becat^,  on  their  judgment,  WheA 
they  mtre  buffered  to  exercise  rt  without 
influence  or  bras,  he  most  confidently  re- 
lied. But  when  appeals  were  oiade  to  the 
passions  of  the  people — when  every  thing 
was  done  to  awaken  theii^  won^tr  feelings* 
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and  to  pat  their  retMm  atleep->be  matt 
condemn  »ach  a  ^proceeding*  became  it 
was  maoiref tly  aajast  and  ungeaeroiis* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BoMAir  Catholic  Rblief  Bu.l.1  Sir 
Francii  Btirdett  moTed  the  order  of  the 
day«  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
on  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
to  the  question,  <<  That  the  bill  be  noir 
read  a  second  time;  which  amendment 
was»  to  leave  out  the  word  *  now/  and  at 
the  end  of  the  question  to  add  the  words 
^  upon  this  day  six  montbs»*  '* 

Mr.  GoMum  proceeded  to  address  the 
chair.  He  said  he  had,  on  the  former 
eveping,  eodeaTOured  to  Impress  on  the 
minds  of  gentlemen,  that  the  contents  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  affiwded 
evidence  that  thej  would  incur  danger  by 
adopting  the  course  that  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  pursue.  He  had  stated 
then.  and.  be  would  repeat  it,  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
introducing  all  these  securities,  unless 
danger  was  apprehended.  He  proposed 
now  to  examine  the  nature  of  those  secu- 
rities, to  see  how  far  they  were  applica- 
ble to  meet  the.danger  which  the^  were 
intended  to  guard  against,  and  to  mquire 
in  what  degree  they  were  calculate  to 
afford  protection  against  the  risks  which 
were  liaely  to  be  incurred.  Those  secu* 
rities  were  of  three  descriptions  t— first, 
the  declarations  which  were  contained  in 
the  preaqible  of  the  bill;  second,  the 
oaths  required  to  be  taken  in  certain 
cases ;  and  thirdly,  that  which  was  con* 
sidered  the  great  security,  the  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  assunng  the  Crown  of 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  were  hereafter  to 
hold  high  situations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  by  superintending  and  controlling 
the  correspondence  between  the  catholic 
bishops  and  foreign  powers.  With  respect 
to  the  first  class  of  securities— those  con* 
tained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill<^they 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  any 
degree  valid.  The  first  part  of  the  pream- 
ble rebtes  to  the  Protestant  Succession 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  which  it 
sets  forth  was  **  established  permanently 
and  inviolably."  At  present,  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  throne,  and  also  the  Pro- 
testantism of  parliament,  were  provided 
for ;  but,  the  moment  tliis  bill  was  passed, 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Crown  being  pre* 
served,  it  was  declared,  that  it  woula  be 
of  no  consequence  what  was  the  religious 
Hersuafioo  cm  those  who  filled  high  pgliti« 
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cai  oiBoea  hi  the  slate.  It  waa  imporlaat 
to  know  how  fiur  this  anaageaent  waa 
satisfactory  to  those  with  whom  they  were 
now  treating.  They  ought  to  consider 
how  far  this  establislied  Protestantism  of 
the  Crown,  en  which  tfa^  somnch  reUed, 
was  likely  to  be  attended  to:  they  oogha 
to  examine  into  the  degree  of  depeadmoa^ 
which  they  could  ftdrly  place  on  tlu|s€ 
who  called  for  this  bilL  He  thought  ha 
saw,  in  this  measure,  no  slight  indicatioa 
of  the  feeling,  on  this  point,  of  those  who 
were  to  be  benefitted  hj  this  bill.  In  hia 
opinion,  so  far  from  this  Protestantism  of 
the  Crown  being  viewed  by  this  measunr 
as  inviolably  fixed,  it  waa  considered  as  a 
matter  that  hadots  limits.  It  was  quite 
clear,  that  these  who  were  connected  witb 
the  measure^  cast  forward  their  views  to 
that.period  when  the  Crown  would  be  no 
longer  Ptotestaot.  This  was  appelant 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman,  whoso 
opinions  on  this  question  had  very  great 
weight,  and  whose  evidence  before  the 
committee  had  tended  to  alter  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  bon.  member  for  AroMgh  on 
this  subject.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  O^Coo^ 
nel,  who  had  tsjken  care  to  guard  hiasself 
roost  seduloudy  in  his  expressions  <h&  this 
point.  That  gentleman  said,  **  that  the 
mviolability  of  the  Protestant  SoccessioB 
would  be  maintained  in  the  present  auc* 
cession.  There  was  not  one,  he  observed, 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would 
wish  to  see  it  altered^in  that  fiseling  th» 
Roman  Catholics  all  concurred.'*  Bot, 
did  not  this  point  at  a  period,  when  tho. 
present  fiimiiy  might  become  extinct  ?-.p«a 
contingency  to  which  he  adverted  with* 
the  most  anxious  desire  and  feeling  that 
such  a  period  might  be  far  distant.  Did* 
not  this  seem  to  suppose  that  a  period 
might  arrive,  when  Roman  Catholica 
might  become  eligible  to  the  throne? 
The  next  point  to  which  the  preamble 
adverted  waa  Uie  discipline  of  the  Protes- 
tant episcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  which  was  to  be^  permanently 
and  inviolably  established,  in  conformity, 
with  the  act  of  union.  If  he  correctly 
understood  the  act  of  Union,  thefair  con* 
struetion  of  that  act  was,  that  the  only 
establishment  should  be,  the  Protestant 
episcopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
as  it  exists  atthe  time  of  the  Union.  Ha 
did  n^  thmk  it  was  intended,  at  an^  pe^ 
riod  whatever,  to  place  any  other  rebgion' 
on  a  level  with  toe  Protestant  episcopal* 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  s  but,  he* 
had  no  diSciif^  m  sayiog,  thatthere^wav 
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in  tl»  liiKfadbre  the  Homey  tlie  fini  re* 
lOMiittoaef  the  Roamn  CatiioKc  church 
4irmlaiid.  He  had  hewd  hk  right  hon. 
end  kerned  friend,  the  Attomey-generel 
for  Jrehndp  diteuM  thk  .qiiMtion.  .  And 
wiMt  hed  he  joid  ?  He  had  lUted*  thtt  so 
long  at  iodiridoab  ramained  merely  hi- 
ahopa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diarch  tn 
IreUodt  it  waa  le^l  and  proper ;  but  that 
when  they  denominated  themtelvea  bithops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chufch  oflnAwA^ 
it  waa  illegal  and  improper.  And  yet, 
what  were  their  now  called  upon  to  do  ? 
They  wera  atked  to  recognize  perma- 
nently a  body  of  bithopa  m  the  Roman 
Catholic  chorch  of  Irelandt  who  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fuada  of  this 
eountiy.  There  was  no  one  provision 
drhicb  he  eoold  discover*  that  went  to 
preserve^the  esteblishad  Protestant  epis-^ 
copal  chnrch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
it  waa  leoosniaed  at  the  Union*  The 
Protestant  cborch  of  Irehind  was,  at  the 
Union,  permanently  fixed*  as  the  estab- 
lished church  of  that  country.  But  now 
an  attempt  was  made  to  place  on  a  level 
with  it  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland.  When  they  saw  this,  could  they 
be  idle  enough  to  suppose  that  any  con- 
fidence could  he  placed  in  the  pompous 
declarations  with  whidi  the  measure  was 
accompanied} 

He  ca^ie,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
supposed  security  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  oaths  that  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  Ronmn  Catholics.  And  here  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Cftslle  in  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
those  oaths.  Thev  applied  only  to  tern- 
|KNral  asatters,  but  left  untouched  the  spi- 
ritual and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a 
foreign  power.  He  would  ask  gentlemen, 
as  that  nooourable  member  had  done,  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  which  they  would 
be  placed,  if  this  bill  pessed.  They  were 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  supremscy, 
declaring  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  pope  wae  not,  and 
never  should  be  recogmaed  in  this  realm. 
And  Tet»  by  this  act,  other  persons  would 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament,  who  did 
Mcopniae  that  spiritual  and  ecdcsiastiGal 
demmieb.  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronet^  and  those  who  drew  up  the  bill, 
ought  not  to  have  placed  the  House  in 
auoi  a  diiiicult  situation  as  this.  Gentle- 
men were  called  on,  either  to  perjure 
theawehres,  or  to  alter  the  plain  and  evi- 
dent meanmg  of  words.  A  considerable 
portieB  of  those  oaths  was^  be  koeWf  taken 


fWim  theacts  already  passed  for  the  gene- 
ral relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  he  could  not  help 
looking  at  the  measure  with  very  great 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  He  conceived 
timt  those  concessions  were  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  churdi  establisbment;  and, 
in  Ins  opinion,  the  oaths  attached  to  the 
bill  afibrded  the  Protestants  but  very  little 
security.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
called  on  by  the  oath,  to  disclaim  and 
disavow  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
established  church.  That  was  clear  and 
decisive ;  but,  when  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  words  **  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting a  Roman  Cathcrfio  establishment 
10  its  stead,"  he  would  ask,  whether  it  did 
not  allow  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude 
for  invading  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  so  long  as  there  was  not,  in 
the  mind  of  the  invader,  a  desire  to  esta^ 
blish  the  Catholic  church  in  its'  room  ? 
He  could  acquit  the  Romsn  Cstholics  of 
any  wish  to  overturn  the  Protestant 
church ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  could  easily 
conceive,,  that  a  conscientious  Catholic 
might  think  himself  justified  in  removing 
an  establisbment  which  he  looked  upon  as 
a  monstrous  heresy  and  a  great  evil.  Such 
a  roan  might  think  it  a  moral  duty,  inti- 
mately  connected  with  moral  principle,  to 
remove  a  church,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  produce  no  benefit,  but  to  create  evil. 

And  while  he  was  on  this  point,  he 
wished  the  House  to  look  at  the  senti* 
ments  promulgated  by  an  individual  who 
was  hiffhly  respected  by  the  Catholic 
body.  He  meant  Dr.  Doyle.  Gentle- 
men had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  re- 
ferred to  that  reverend  prelate,  and  he 
wbhed  them  to  examme  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  spokeo  of  the  Protestsnt 
establishment.  He  had  stated,  that  such 
an  establishment  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  civilised  country,  and  that  it  was. 
peculiarly  unsuited  to  a  nation  almost  ex* 
clutivdy  devoted  to  tillage.  He  had 
asked,  what  did  the  Protestant  derffymao 
give  to  the  peasant  for  the  tithes  he  re- 
ceived from  him  ?  Speaking  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  he  exclaimed,  **  From 
what  heaven  have  yon  fslleni  Tell  us 
the  names  of  the  bnhops  by  whom  your 
establishment  was  founded.  Turn  over 
hooks,  and  point  out  to  us  the  names  of 
the  apostlea  who  were  members  of  your 
church— a  church  jointly  formed,  m  its 
early  history,  of  laymen  and 


whose  hypocrisT,  lies,  and  crimes,  were 
most  disgrafcfuL" 
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'    Bttt»  there  #as  aoether  circaaMtanee  to 
which  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 

ihe  House.  In  the  bill  which  had  been 
brmerlj  introduced  into  this  Home  by 
hia  right  hod.  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Departoaenty  some 
efficient  security  hiul  been  propoaed  by 
means  of  an  oath.  The  oatn  prescribed 
by  tliat  biH  was  to  be  admi niatered  to  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy ;  but,  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  the  oaths  substituted 
for  that  to  which  he  alluded  was  only  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  the  office  of  dean  or  bishop. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  an  oath  could  be  ob- 
ligatory, the  one  contained  in  the  former 
bill  bound  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  kingdom  against  any  attempt  to- 
wards subverting  the  established  religion. 
The  present  bill,  however*  seemed  to  be 
in  this  respect  framed  rather  with  a  defe- 
rence to  Catholic  prejudices,  than  with 
any  view  towards  the  feelings  of  the  Pro- 
testants, or  towards  providing  a  protection 
against  any  possible  danger. 

He  came  now  to  the  third  security 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  establish.  This 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
four  Catholic  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  see  of 
Kome  with  his  majesty's  subiects  in  Ire- 
land. But,  even  here  the  bill  did  not 
provide  that  they  should  disclose  all  that 
might  be  contained  in  such  intercourse, 
nor,  indeed,  any  part  of  it,  unless  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom ;  thus 
leaving  them  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
question.  He  dkl  not  know  by  whose 
advfce,  nor  at  whose  suggestion,  thb  new 
cabinet  had  been  formed,  or  upon  what 
principle  of  constitutional  policy  it  was, 
that  a  commission  of  four  Catholic  bishops 
waa  thought  necessary  to  advise  bis  ma- 
jesty on  matters  of  sodi  imporunoe  as 
ihe  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  state. 
Still  less  could  he  perceive  what  great 
advantages  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  commission,  whose  chief,  if  not 
sole  duty  would  be,  to  report  only  such 
mstters  as  would  be  perfectly  ibnoxious. 
That  much  mischief  might  be  dona  by 
a  commission  intrusted  with  such  powers, 
he  saw  too  plainly ;  and,  if  he  were  a  per- 
son desirous  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse 
dangerous  in  time  of  peace,  or  traitorous 
in  time  of  war,  he  would  wiab  for  no 
more  efficient  engine  than  this  commission. 
He  congratulated  England  upon  the  pro* 
tecUon  which  bad  be^  thua  proridea  for 
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her  establbhoaents,  for  the  aeeutity  of  her 
religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  upon  thm 
appointment  of  four  Catholic  bishops  tm 
be  the  cuardians  of  the  Protestant  roll*' 
^on  1  00  much  for  the  protection  whidk 
It  was  said  had  been  raised  against  the 
possibility  of  innovation  I  ao  much  for  th^ 
premium  which  waa  held  out  for  making 
concesdons  to  the  Catholics  I 

But,  he  should  perhapa  be  told,  that 
not  only  these  but  other  advantages  were 
afterwards  to  spring  up  and  to  be  intro* 
duoed,  when  the  law  now  proposed  should 
have  been  curried  into  full  effiset.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  favourite  policy  of 
those  gentlemen  who  advocated  this  bill^ 
to  keep  out  of  sight  many  of  the  ulteriof 
measures  with  which,  if  it  should  once  be 
carried,  they  hoped  to  follow  it  up.  Ott 
such,  however,  as  met  the  public  view,  be 
should  make  a  very  few  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  ofiered  to  give  u|^ 
the  franchise  of  ihe  forty-ehilling  free- 
holders ;  and  this  was  presented  as  a  sort 
'Of  bonus,  either  to  induce  the  House  to 
pass  this  bill,  or  to  reward  th^kn  for  hav* 
ing  done  so.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask 
the  hon.  members  who  had  espoused  thai 
proposition,  whether  they  intended  to 
effect  this  disfranchisement  at  once} 
They  admitted  that  the  existence  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  was  an  evil  in  the 
system  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  ou^ht  to  be 
abolished.  Could  they  abolish  it  at  pre* 
sent ;  or,  must  they  not  wait  the  expira- 
tion of  leases  now  in  existence  i  One  of 
these  two  things  they  must  be  prepared  to 
do.  The  first,  for  his  own  port,  he  thought 
practicsUe;  and  if  they  proposed  to  do  the 
second,  then,  he  asked  the  hon.  membera 
for  Armagh  and  for  Downe,  what  became, 
in  the  mean  time^of  the  security  against  the 
evils  which  they  admitted  ?  To  the  pro* 
poaition  for  paying  the  Roman  Cfttbolio 
clergy  in  such  manner  as  befitted  their  rank 
and  utility,  he  had  no  hesltatloa  in  agree* 
ing.  But,  to  recognize  the  seteral  digni* 
ties  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  own 
church,  and  to  give  to  them  all  the  cha* 
racter  and  station  of  a  regular  establish* 
ment,  he  could  not  consent,  because  he 
thought  that  to  do  so  would  b^  to  inflict  i 
great  eril  on  Ireland.  To  have  in  every 
diocese  two  bishops  of  opposite  principid 
in  religion,  would  give  rise  to  frequent 
disputes,  and  still  more  frequent  iaconve- 
nienciea,  and  must,  ultimatelyi  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  country.  Such  i 
course,  too,  w6uld  be  directly  at  vaaiAoce 
the  priociples  of  the  Reforaat!o0i 
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If,  88  had  Jbeen  said  more  than  once  on 
recent  bccasioos,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  lost  some  of  those  features,  which 
used  to  be  its  distinguishing  charactcri8* 
tic8-^if  it  was  so  altered  as  to  have  nearly 
approximated  to  the  cburdi  of  England, 
88  some  of  the  persons  who  had  given 
evidence  on  the  committee  would  have  if 
believed,  why  should  not  steps  be  taken 
to  unite  them,  to  reconcile  opinions  now 
80  nearly  the  same,  and  to  remove  that 
odium  theologicom,  which  an  hon.  and 
learned  .gentJeman  had  said  became  al- 
a^ays  more  viofept  in  an  inverse  propor* 
tipn,  88  the  disputants  approached  nearer 
to  each  other.  But,  had  gentlemen  who 
advocated  the  creatii^  an  establishment 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  well  con- 
sidered whether  the  country  would  be 
disposed  to  pay  additional  taxea  for  the 
support  of  that  church  ? .  If  tlie  Protes* 
Cants  .of  England,  and  the  episcopalians 
of  Scotland,  even  were  content  to  do  so, 
what  feeling  would  be  entertained  upon 
the  subject  by  the  numerous  body  of  dis- 
senters ?  If  the  Catholic  clergy  permitted 
Ibeir  flocks  to  consult  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  their  moral  conduct,  then, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  danger  with  which 
%ht  present  measure  appeared  to  be 
ftaught  would  be  removea;  but  while,  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  which  was 
obviously  a  crime  in  morals,  was  held  to 
be  no  crime  in  religion,  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  the  existence  of  that  danger* 
The  objections  which  the  Catholics  had 
against  the  differences  of  the  Scriptures 
could  not  be  forgotten;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  explanations  which  had  been 
attempted  on  this  point,  the  fact  remained 
Ittfiiciently  proved*  Even  Dr.  Doyle,  in 
his  recent  examination,  had  said,  in  an- 
swering a  'question  as  to  the  infhllibility 
af  the  church,  that  it  was  held  to  be  in- 
iaHtble  oik  all  the  articles  dS  failb,  and 
witbrespect  to  the  moral  virtues. 

The  bill  before  the  House  ^ave  to  the 
Gatheiies  a  power  of  combinmg,  which 
they  did  not  possess  at  present;  and, 
since  the  chorch  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  infallible  bn  all  pojnts  of  moral  duty, 
fbcnf  might  not  only  be  lodnced  but  com- 
pelled t6  combine  for  any  purpose  which 
mifjbx  seem  desirable  to  the  head  of  the 
ahurchi  Without  attempting  to  magnify 
tlifs  danger,  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
point  out  its  existence,  for  the  purpose 
afjostiMiig  his  refusal  to  assent  to  any 
mng  which  mi^ht  by.a  possibility,  bow- 
atar  reaaeie,  bnog  the  established  church 


c^f  England  into  jeopardy.  Attempts  had 
alfeady  been  made  to  invaJc  the  property 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
sesMons  attached  to  it  in  Ireland.  The 
hop.  member  for  Montrpse,  whose  activity 
would  prevent  him  from  letting  slip  any 
advantage  that  might  offer  for  effecting 
that  8y8|;em  of  reduction  of  which  he  waa 
the  advocate,  would  find  his  efforts  coun- 
tenanced and  fortified  by  Catholic  mem« 
hers,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  hostility 
towards  the  church  estahlishment.  It  was 
impossible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
success  of  a  renewal  of  those  attempts 
which  had  been  hitherto  defeated,  whet) 
they  should  be  backed  by  the  influence 
to  which  he  alluded.  Looking,  therefore^ 
at  the  bill  in  the  various  po.ints  of  viear 
which  presented  themselves,  he  believed 
that  it  would  aggravate  the  evils  which 
it  pretended  to  remedy.  Such  were  the 
objections  which  he  felt  against  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  a  sense  of  thp  duty  which  rested 
upon  him,  and  -an  earnest  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  established  religion  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  country  from  all  crafty  de- 
vices and  open  attacks  which  should  be 
attempted  against  them,  compelled  hit^ 
to  express  those  objections*  From  a 
sincere  belief  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  was  only  the  opening  to  a  series 
of  measures,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
was  the  subversion  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  Reformation  waa  effected,  apd 
the  Revolution  was  established,  he  offered 
it  his  decided  opposition,  and  he  ti^usted 
that  he  should  have  the  support  of  the 
House  in  the  vote  which  he  intended  to 
give. 

Mr.  «7.  W.  Maxwell  rose  at  the  same 
time  with  Lord  Binning,  but  the  latter 
gave  way.  We  understood  the  hon* 
member  to  say,  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  granting  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and 
that  under  that  feeling  he  should  give  his 
vote  in  .ihyour  of  the  bilL 

Lord  Binning  said,  that  although  he 
had  given  way  to  the  hon.  member  a-ho 
h%d  just  sat  down,  under  the  mistake  that 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  risen  to  suddreia 
the  House,  he  was  not  sorry  for  it,  because 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
much  the  power  of  convict  jpn  had  gained 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  Irdapdiin reference 
to  the  questipn  now  baf^re  the  House* 
In  the. course  of  his  parliatnentary  lifi^  he 
bad  neirar  experienped  more  pleasure  than 
that  whjeh  he  bad  derived  from  theapaecb 
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of  the  hoD«  member  for  Armagh,  who  had 
commenced  the  debate  on  Ihe  former 
eveDing*— a  speech  not  more  distinguished 
for  the  talent  which  that  hon.  member 
displayed  whenever  he  addressed  the 
Hoose,  than  it  must  be  admired  for  the 
candour,  the  courage,  and  the  ingenuous- 
ness with  which  it  was  delivered.  With 
the  same  pleasure  did  he  hear  the  speech 
of  the  gallant  officer  (colonel  Forde)  who, 
after  a  long  absence  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and,  overcoming  all  the  prejudices  of  early 
associations,  came  down  to  the  House  to 
act  upon  the  conviction  of  his  conscience, 
that  such  a  measure  was  demanded  by 
actual  necessity,  and  give  his  support 
to  this  bill.  The  right  hon«  Secretary 
for  Ireland^  ia  the  conclusion  of  hu 
speech,  had  given  an  alarming  bat  a  true 
picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland*  In  that 
picture  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon  gen- 
tleman, but  not  in  the  conclusion  which 
he  had  drawn  from  iU — ^The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  described  the  established 
church  as  not  being  the  church  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  he  had 
suted,  that  the  people  were  discontented 
with,  and  hostile  to,  that  church.  And, 
what  was  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  come  from  this 
picture  ?  What  was  his  remedy  ?  Why, 
to  leave  things  aa  they  were.  In  this  he 
differed  with  the  risht  hon.  Secretary. 
He  looked  at  the  subject  differently.  He 
thought  the  church  insecure:  his  object 
was  to  strengthen  it ;  and  this  he  would 
effect,  by  takioe  away  those  ramparts 
which  only  tended  to  weaken  iu  He 
would,  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, retain  to  the  church  the  support 
of  the  law ;  but  he  would  superadd  to  it 
the  chance  of  extending  itself  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  by  the  respect  It 
would  command.  The  best  security  of 
the  church  was  the  troth  of  its  doctrmes. 
In  these  he  believed ;  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
spectability of  its  ministers ;  and,  if  they 
bat  broke  away  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  laboured,  by  the  handle  with 
which  it  fiirnished  its  enemies,  they  would 
thereby  give  it  more  security,  than  could 
be  given  to  it  by  all  the  laws  now  in  ex- 
utence,  or  which  might  be  hereafter  en- 
acted. Of  all  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  none  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  change  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  opposed.  Those  who,  like 
liimfelfp  had  sat  long  enough  ip  parlia* 
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ment  to  hear  the  good  old  **  No  popery"^ 
cry,  must  recollect  the  time  when  a  learned 
member  of  that  House  (Dr.  Duigenan) 
used  to  come  'down  with  a  load  of  old 
documents  and  books,  to  abuse  and  ana- 
thematise all  the  popes,  ond  the  eooncila 
of  the  darkened  ages  of  popery,  and  to 
impute  to  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  the  absurd  doctrines  which  he  dien 
exposed.  They  must  also  recollect  how 
that  learned  doctor  was  followed  on  the 
other  side  by  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  J.  C* 
Hippesle^r  )f  who,  too,  used  to  come  down 
loaded  with  old  books,  to  impugn  and 
refute  the  doctrines  advanced  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Fortunately,  aU  that  rubbish 
was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  no  longer 
imputed  to  Catholics,  that  it  was  a  princi* 
pie  of  their  religion,  that  they  could  not 
hold  faith  with  heretical  or  that  Catholica 
were  compelled,  at  the  command  of  the 
pope,  to  disobey  their  lawful  princes.  The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  had  been  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  allusion,  and  its  ioi* 
portance  nuide  it  worthy  of  such  &tinc* 
tion*  It  had  always  been  the  habit  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholics  to  say,  *'  It  is 
very  well  for  you  Protestants  to  disclaim 
the  doctrines  which  we  impute  to  the 
Catholics,  but  let  us  hear  a  Catholic  bi- 
shop do  so.*'  Now,  the  friends  of  the 
Catholics  had  given  the  evidence  of  a 
Catholic  bishop ;  and  yet  their  oppooenta 
were  not  satisfied  with  it.  It  hsd,  much 
to  his  surprise,  been  made  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  the  oath  contained  in  the 
bill,  pledged  the  Catholics  to  deny  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope.  He  said, 
that  this  objection  surprised  him ;  because 
it  was  always  on  the  ground  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  pope  in  temporal  concemsy 
that  concession  to  the  Catholica  had  been 
declared  to  be  dangerous.  And,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  he  most 
dedarot  that  he  thought  some  change  waa 
necessary  to  be  made,  with  respect  to 
those  oaths  which  Protestants  were  ob» 
liged  to  take  on  entering  p«rluuBent.  It 
was  not  civil  to  call  people  idolators;  par- 
ticularly when  it  happened  not  to  be  true* 
It  had  been  stated,  oy  the  hon.  member 
for  Derry,  that  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  in  the 
letters  published  under  the  signature  of 
I.  K.  L«,  of  which  Dr.  Do  vie  was  the  au* 
thor,  were  at  variance.  He  bad  read  tho 
letters  in  question,  as  well  as  the  evidence 
of  the  reverend  gentleoian  ;  and  be  must 
confess  that  he  could  not  discover  any  in- 
consistency between  Cbeow     Tha  noUa 
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lord  here  read  several  passages  from  the 
^▼idence  and  the  letters  of  Dr.  Doyle,  to 
corroborate  his  opinion.  The  denial  of 
the  doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Catholic 
creed  did  not  rest  with  Dr.  Dojie,  but 
was  also  made  by  the  titular  archbishop 
of  Duhlin,  the.  titular  archhishop  of  Ar- 
msfsh,  the  primate  of  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Blake.  Surely,  archbishop  Murray  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  writings  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Do^le.  He  believed  that 
^e  respectable  radividuals  to  whom  he 
had  alluded  were  incapable  of  telling  a 
He  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  perjuring  themselves  be- 


wealthy  country  to  consider.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had /said,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  h^rd  to  make  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  dis- 
senters and  the  members  of  the  established 
church  in  England,  pay  for  the  support 
of  a  church  which  they  did  not  approve 
of.  That  was  the  very  thing  of  which  si^ 
millions  of  Catholicsin  Ireland  complained. 
They  were  compelled  to  support  a  church 
to  which  they  did  not  belong,  and  of 
which  they  did  not  approve.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
could  not  be  got  rid  of;. and  the  only 
question  to  be  determined  was,  whether 
it  should  exist  in  a  way  which .  was  safe 


fore  the  House  of  Lords.  He  joined  with  i  and  advantageous  for  the  country,  or  in 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  in  placing  i  a  way  which  must  be  the  source  of  con- 
complete  *  reliance  upon  the  evidence  stent  danger. — He  had  now,  he  believed^ 
which  had  been  given  before  the  commit-   gone  thrpueh  most  of  the  material  topics 


tees. — He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  two  measures  which  it 
was  understood  were  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  First,  with  regard  to  the  dis« 
franchisement  of  the  forty<*shi1ling  free- 
holders. He  would  not  willingly  consent 
to  deprive  any  roan,  however  numble,  of 
a  privilege  wnich  he  possessed.  But,  it 
wais  necessary  to  consider  who  were  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  they  felt  no  attachment  to  the 
privilege  in  question ;  but,  on  the  contrary 


which  had  been  adverted  to  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.  He  could  not  help  congra- 
tulating the  House  and  the  country,  on 
the  great  progress  which  this  question  had 
made.  He  was  persuaded  that' this  bill, 
or  a  bill  similar  to  this,  would  be  found 
to  be  the.  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured.  It 
had  been  said,  that  it  would  be  only  a 
sedative ;  but,  admitting  it  to  be  only  a 
sedative,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  conciliate  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland;  for  they  might 


that  they  would  gladly  resign  it.  He  could  I  then  apply  themselves  with  effect  to  the 

consideration  of  such  other  measures,  as 
the  wisdom   of  parliament  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  perfect    re-establish- 
ment of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that 
country.    The  misery  of  the  present  state 
of  things  was,  that  while  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  exclude^  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  constitution,  no  efforts  of  the 
legislature  could  be  effectual ;  while  their 
feelings  were  thus  outraged,  every  thing 
came  poisoned  to  their  taste ;  even  the 
fountains  of  justice  were  embittered,  so 
long  as  they  considered  themselves  a  de-« 
graded,  stigmatized,  and  excluded  sect. 
He  hoped,  most  sincerely,  that  the  House 
would  proceed  in  the  course  of  legislation 
which  It  had  so  conspicuously  begun,  that 
it  ifould  send  this  bill  to  the  other  House 
of  parliament;  and,  finally,  that  the  united 
sense  of  the  legislature  would  impose  on 
the  government  of  the  country  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  into  execution  the  mea* 
sures  which,  parliament,  in  its  wisdom, 
policy,  and  justice,  had  enacted. 

Mr.  Wallace  iMi\y^BXi  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance  as  that  which  was 
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not  conceive  that  their  disfranchisement 
would  ever  be  drawn  into  a  precedent ; 
because,  before  a  similar  measure  could 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  country  or  district  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
Ireland ;  and,  in  addition,  that  there  should 
exist  the  same  motive  for  the  measure. 
That  motive  was  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  disposed  to  consent 
to  the  measure  which  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  called  for,  and  which  the  Catholics 
were  disposed  to  agree  to.— The  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  objected  to  the 
expense  which  would  be  caused  by  mak- 
ing, a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  could  not  stop  to  argue  the  point. 
Economy  on  such  an  occasion  was  mi^ 
placed.  If  he  were  convinced,  that  it 
was  necessary. for  the  safety  of  the  state 
to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
he  would  do  it  without  caring  for  the  ex- 
pense. Whether  the  expense  would  be 
one,  or  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  it  was  not  worthy  of  a  great  and 
VOL,Xni. 
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itiw  under  tbe  cbhsritei'ation  df  the 
ttouse,  he  cbuld  not  permit  himself  to 
^'ve  a  silent  ir(*te.    No  man  could  b^ 
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ir(*te.    No  man  could 
more  'Anxious  tfraii  be  iras  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissensions  «r!nch  had  lo  loi^g  un« 
happily  prevailed  in  Ireland,  ahd  to  re- 
store peace  abd  prosperity  ito  that  coun- 
tiry;  but,  he  did  Hot  think  khat  thesis 
<)bjects  wet'e  likely  to  be  in  any  degree 
Accomplished  by  the  present  measure*    It 
fte  had  rebllv  tnought  tha^  those  desirable 
Object's  would  be  effected  by  the  conces- 
liion  of  the   Catholic  cFairaS,  it   would 
have  been  much  tnore  gratifVjng  to  him 
to  give  a  cordKal  assent  to  this  measure, 
even  at  the  ekp'ense  of  a  constitutional 
^aicnfice,  than  to  give  itj  as  he  felt  it  nis 
duty  to  do,  a  reluctlint  opipbsStioh.     If 
the  claims  of  the  CatTioIics  were  conceded 
4t  another  time,  it  tnight  bie  supposed 
diat  they  W'ere  c^oqceded  In  conseqoence 
of  the  respect  All  sdlfctts^tion^  ofthatbody ; 
biit,  when  be  fefi^ecfteft  tih  \\i^  tone  and 
temper  of  the'Caftholic  As!(ociat?on  ;  when 
be  considered,  that  the  Teffislatmre  had,  in 
fhia  very  session,  found  it  necessary  to  put 
^own  tbat  Aiisociatlon^  wha't  woOld  bb 
the  inference,  If  at  '^dh  &  faabtiieWt,  the 
disia}ilitie8  uiiider  Which  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland   laboured  w^ere  Vembved?     At 
another  time  they  mfght  hkVe^eh'befr^ted 
calmly  and  dlspaissfonately  bti  this  Ques- 
tion :  at  another  time  they  mi^  JiaVe 
conceded,  without  coropromi^irig  tb^  dig- 
xiity  aiod  character  of  that  House;  but  if 
diey  passed  the  bill  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  would  be  considered  as  a  peace- 
offering,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for 
bavibg  put  down  the  Catholic  Associk- 
tion ;  and  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  digni- 
fy of  Parliament  to  the  leaden  of  that 
Association.    When  a  great  change  Was 
proposed,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  she^, 
|hat  there  was  a  fair  and  rational  ground 
to  expect  that  the  advantages  held  out  to 
thein  were  likely   to    accrue   from   it. 
There  were  two  views  in  which  this  me'a- 
iure  might  be  considered :  it  might  either 
be  considered  as  a  measure  intended  (o 
give  satisfaction  to  a  great  prdpoitibn  6f 
the  population  of  Ireland,  or  as  a  practi- 
cal  measure  directed  immMiately  to  the 
renioval  of  |he  evils  odder  which  Ireland 
labdured.   In  neither  of  those  vieWs  did 
ke  conceive  that  the  measure  #iis  calcu- 
lated to  produce  any  benefidal  el&ct.  On 
the  bther  hand^'he  could  not  bilt'apprl^ 
bend  mueh  danger  to  the  constitution  of 
ihe  country ;  for,  unleU  It  could' Be  iMewn 
fliAt  the  V^rit  of  hostility  to  'Protesunt 


inftUttltiohi,  which  chkfidterizitfd  tfab  &o- 
mdn  Cathblic  rbliglon,  was  ch^nj^ed,  hb 
whs  not  lirepared  to  glVe  his  dssent  ib 
any  fuhn^r  bonceisslonii.  fiut,  it  wa^ 
said,  that  th^  Ckthollb  tbti^ibh,  had  eh- 
tirely  changed  its  chbr^ctir,  ahd  ihat  Ihb 
Cdthbirc  Church  bad  tenbunc^d  it$  high 
pWtensldbs  ?  Wh\sf^  &nd  bb\^,  be  kb6nltl 
be  gl^d  to  knoi^,  hdd  ^ot^  pretensions 
beeb  Venounced?.  Was  it  on  thb  occasion 
of  thb  re-establisbmebk  of  the  Jeibitsf 
The  obly  security  that  #ouid  toisPy  hidk 
would  be  a  Bub'stantial  ibterfbrencb  in  tb6 
appointrtient  of  the  Catholic  bishops. 
The  right  hon.  m^taibbr  went  at  length  in'tb 
the  variouk  topics  connected  ii^ith  the. 
question;  but  the  noise  in  thb  Roukb 
prevented  ua  from  c'fttching  his  observli« 
tions. 

Mr.  Portman  gave  hik  support  to  tb6 
measure,  because  he  Teft  that  it  Wtt  ca1<^ 
l^d  for  by  imperfous  beceiisity.  In  Ire- 
land there  ^as  )nQ  encouragement  fbr  fn- 
ddiitry.  The  Catboltc  peer,  or  Cilthblic 
gentleman,  had  no  incitemeift  to  give 
employment  to  the  people ;  and  be  fbh 
that  this  measure  \vais  cUcnTsited  to  ir^- 
move  that  evil,  as  Well  as  to  promote  thb 
tli^anbuillity  of  Ireltiad,  and  the  prokdeAf 


8f  the  empire.  ^<  Noscitbr  ^  soaV^%akk 
prbv^ib  often  us^d  'againtft  Catholics;  bift 
ne  Would  employ  it  In  their  defence ;  land 
Mien  lie  ^#  die  Catholic  soldier  afnd  Ca- 
ihStic  sailor  fighting  bravely  andf^arUs^ 
b^iifde  ttieiir  Protestant  cbin'radea  in  ^- 
fence  bf  their  common  cbufnVry,  b^  WmriS 
call  in  another  brov^b  to  their  Ij^dy-antfsajr, 
'<  Amicus  berfus  in  it  inctirta  cei'bTtur.*' 
He  dioold  thei^bi^e  ^iv^  the  m^ast/re  h^ 
bfo^  hearty  concurrtenee ;  becabse  hefA 
that  its  accomplishment  would  confer 
glory  on  parliament, 'abd  inVose  newVi^or 
into  the  constitution. 

*Lori  ValUtbri  said,  that  he  h^dto'ayow 
hicnselffinbther  aimohgst'ihcmany  conv^^ 
that  had  been  made  in  supnon  oFHMa 
question ;  and  be  f^lt  proud'oi^^'etriumph 
Which  his  reasbn  had  Unfabled  hitto  to  H^ 
chieve  over  theairongand  early  prejudice 
which  he  had  unju>tly'entertainea.  HefeH 
persuaded,  if  othei^  WoUfd  act  <wifii  ^tiU 
sincierity,  that  theHs  v^ouldbe'mariybibre 
des^rtert  f^bhi  the'bpponentiibfitte'BBh 
and  he  entef  tUlHbd  k  tJ^rfl^t  conifetfbii 
diat,  although  the'inettiare  faiigbt'be  «^ 
layed  fbr  a  iietfiion,  It  %bt«d^ttfaiatclf 
succeed. 

Mr.  Secf^ry  Catininfr  ro«6,  wtbWk 
general  iittt  from  aUslil^'of 'ilre'Rotttle, 
and  ij^oketo'ilto  'foUbwU^lllb^t  t:^ 


Qfief)  M  ft  b«p  fuller  (Q  mj  lot  tq 
%^^ef»  ihp  Houf^  on  thi^  importun^ 
qi|^t|oo>  I  c^Qoot  ^prqacQ  tb^  cooiider- 
ytipn  of  U  on  thif  occasion  without  teel- 
fpgji  of  the  4^ep^8^  anxiety.  And  yet  it 
iQu^t  be  CQufe^^^i  that  tb^  subject  npvir 
pr^9ep(8  itfejf  under  appearances  unusu* 
fiU^  cbeeriqg.  Whether  the  opinion  of 
ihi^  country  be  not^  in  fact,  as  stropgly 
pppcMed  to  concession  to  the  |loinan 
CaUiqIics,  fs  I  belieyed  it  to  be  ^t  the 
hfi^nping  pf  the  sessioq— or  that  the 
abatement  of  the  causes  whicfi  at  iba^ 
parMculf r  pf liod  existed  (|  rpfer  pfcoiirse 
\^  \Y\^  Dropeeidiii^f  o|  the  Cathotic'j^^sQ- 
Giaj(iqp]  have  prpportionfd>ly  diminished 
ihf^i  bK>p^iiion,  j[  jB^a4ly  edmit  tb^Lt  t^ 
Diimb^r  of  pelitipna  jp^eisepted  to'  thif 
I{pu^,'  if  not  ^.i^co  M  to  iodicate  that 
f dtietpeqit  a^d  8^rqi\g  hostility  v^j(b  )f  hicti 
{(ua  |D«lhotip  c)uestion  hsa  l^eeo  heretofore 
ulefl* .  Tfy^  circumatappo  if  of  itself 


Wa"|y^«^  tp  ijap,  I  cpnfqss,  upe;i^pfictpdly, 

Ji  ^  m  D^fiitipneJ  jiatisff^ctiQp,  tpfit 
among  the  petitions  wmcn  have  bpep  pre- 
aeot^  IvO  tiie  Ppi|se,  there  ist  b  many  of 
f9^°)»  aroilJst  ^11  ^he  sincerity' apa  zeal 
ifi^ith  FMipb  t|ipy  ^r^  laudably  dislmguisbT 
p^y  fi  m^qifest  ignorance,  both  of  the 
|lt|i^  of  tfip  exi|5tii)e  lawa  ^^pecting  t|)e 
patho|jc3^  an$l  pf  t^e  pceciae  ob>ots  tp 
^hjjBh  |hp  ff^^i  ^ill  y  <)i^ctea.  '  Thi^ 
kpppaqci^-lfhia  wapt  of  i|cciira(e  kppw- 
j^fip  as  t9  matters  of  la^^iji  po  diipsh 
Iff^mfiaifo  i^y  fpan,  por  if  li  stated  t)jr 
mp.in  fhfff,  intent.  I  st^^  U  merely  JP  ^ 
JW^ing  fiircprpsiapce,:^ec5U8e  pfeju^jces 
fQunffed  qn  errotr  and  .mia^pre^ep^jop 
frill,  Jn  hppe^t  jip^   ingeflVoH«  wjqq^i 


AiXe  wigr  w^n  that  error  if  /emgyed* 
1^,  Sir,  fs  strongly  ^  fjnv  jnafm,  t>| 
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(duty  of  the  House  to  pnpgeed  nftp\/ 

jftcrefor.e,  to  ap  BrM^h.jid)j^c/ifr-9^t  »r 
Pfsdally  tp  that  pl§ia  of  them  who  ppn- 
^ye  tbepfsel?/ea  ip^re  particularly  inj;^^? 
jM^4  on  tbe  pren^^t  pccfsionr-i»|i9  arp 
meed  |n  jtdjranfe^  ff  it  werje,  as  gf^djans 

.9^^>*»5oup  W^WJPV  pf  the  country 
xnwi^i  ri^p^  jtp.rtp  Clergy  of  Eng\H, 

f  ^?^  ^y  «H^  ,l|?f «  ,'«W  to  ly^ 


if  thfy  did  not  come  fprnra^d  ifith  thp  fi|^ 
apd  f«apdid  exprefsjon  of  tho^e  opinionf* 
Ev^p  ip  ihe  pe^itionfy  however,  from  tha( 
moft  rpQpec(ablebody,  I  have  found  some 
erroneous  apprehension^ ,  a4  to  the  resl 
f t^tp  of  the  law  af  it  stands  at  pr.esei^^ 
with  r^pect  to  Roman  Pat)iQlics  [he^, 
hear].  I  repeat»  that  I  impute  no  blam^ 
to  the  ipdiyiduals  who  have' acted  unde^ 
these  prfoppous  apprehpnsioni.  Thej 
fhare  thofe  apprehensions  with  many  othe^ 
peisws— witn  fome  of  the  members  of 
this  Hoose^who  hii|ve  pot  th^like  excpfi^ 
of  constant  profeMionsl  evo^cations  tq 
justify  their  want  or  accurate  informatiqa 
upon  tonics  not  within  tl^eir  daily  occupa^ 
pon.  But,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  despripeq 
It :  apd  the  d^criptipn  applies  pepuliarly 
fqqne  petition  (to  ifliicn  I  wiU  ci^ll  thq 
Intention  of  thp  House  witt^oot  piepfion* 
}?f  the  place  from  whpnce  it  comes), 
wuich  grounds  its  whole  opposition  to 
the  bill  now  pendipgi  uppn  an  entirp 
^isi^ke  as  to  the  purpose  whidi  if  mpant 
tol)e  effected  by  it.  These  petitiqnera 
pray,  th^f  this  Hquse,  **  will  not  extend 
\Q  the  Roman  CathoucD,  those  privilcgpa 
f  nd  imniunities  which  ^e  withhold^  n  frona 
othpr  plasfes  of  dissenters.*'  Now,  if  I 
wpre  called  iippn  to  dedarp  what  pay  qb« 
feet  is  in  supporting  fhis  biil,  I  would  say» 
t^ft  it  is,  to  place  tl|p  Catholip  dissentera 
prppi^ely  on  the  sfu^e  rooting  f  s  the  other 
di^i^en^rs ;  npd  I  pqn^epd,  t|ierefore,  thati 
fp  f||r  as  that  object  }$  co^pernedi  thjii 
pptitiqn,  ap^  t)ie  other  pptitionf  of  which 
It  if  a  specimen,  dp  not  militate  against 
tlfp  bill  l)pfore  the  Ropse.  Protesiiipt 
difseqtefs /lave?  vqices  in  t^e  legislature. 
I'l^ey  h^ye  facilities  of  acceis  to  seats  in 
this  l^ouse,  of  which  Rpinen  Cathqiics  are 
^Ij^ogett^er  deprive^ ;  and  I  know  of  no 
privileges  npt  eiyoyed  by  any  dpspriptipa 
of  jdiffpif^eps  which  jvoulo  be  pnjpyed  by 
^oman  Cj|thQ)ips,  if  this  bill  werp  to  paaa 
mto'ji'Jaw. 

Jt  i|  fi  gro98  ^d  palpable  mistakpt 
tbefefore,  in  these  pptitioners,  tp  supppyf» 
i\iif,  apy  privileges  afid '  jiomunitief'  m 
ijffjinied  fo  be  communitytied  by  this  ^ill 
ifi  ^|e  Rpnian  Catholic  disfejilers,  w!>)ch 
are  wfthholdpp  from  dissenter  of  qthj^ 
^enoj^pftipps.  ^nd  t)^]p  prayer  of  t)ipir 
pptiiiqns,  tlv^refpre, '  being  prpferred  m 
error,  is  to  l^e  met  with  /exp^^iqo,  f^ 
with  compliance. 

Sir, '  thia  IhU  dq^  Wfi  tend,  m  is 
im^gmed  )>y  tbie  pptuioperf,  to  eqp^li^ 
)I1  rpJ|giyfvi  |n  the  ft(Ue ;  buf  to  eqiulixa 
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and  this  bill  ifl»  for  a  predominant  Eata* 
biished  Church ;  and  I  would  not,  even  in 
appearancei  meddle  with  the  lawa  which 
secure  that  predominance  to  the  church 
of  England— I  would  not  sanction  any 
measure  which,  even  by  inference,  could 
be  shewn  to  be  hostile  to  that  establish- 
ment.   But  I  am  for  the  removal  of  prac- 
tical grievance.    And  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to 
the  Protestant  dissenters  ?  It  is  this — that 
they  labour  under  no  practical  grievance 
on  account  of  their  religious  differences 
from  us;  that  they  sit  with  us  in  this 
House,  and  share  our  councils — that  they 
are  admissible  to  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and    have,    in    fact,  in    very  numerous 
instances  been    admitted  to  them — but 
they  hold  these  privileges  subject  to  an 
iannual  renewal  by   the  annual    act    of 
Indemnity ; — so  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
if  this  bnl  should  pass.    They  will  be 
admitted  only  to  the  same  privileges,  and 
tliey  will  hold  them  liable  to  the  same 
condition. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  shall  have  satisfied 
the  respectable  class  of  petitioners  to 
whom  I  refer,  that  their  particular  fears 
are  unfounded,  I  must  add,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  petitions  from  dis- 
senters, that  I  am  astonished  at  the  hostile 
language  which  those  petitions  speak, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  men  who  them* 
selves  differ  so  widely  from  the  established 
church;  and  who,  nevertheless,  enjoy  a 
community  of  civil  and  political  advantages 
with  churchmen.  This  language,  and  the 
more  than  usually  theological  turn  of  the 
present  debate,  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  though  very  reluc- 
tantly, on  that  view  of  the  question.  It 
surprises  me,  I  own,  that  the  church  of 
England  looks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  dissenters  as  so  much  more  ad- 
verse and  dangerous  to  their  own,  than 
those  of  other  classes  of  dissenters, '  to 
whom  it  appears  to  avow  much  less  anti- 
pathy. What  is  it  that  prevents  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  taking  their  seats  in 
this  House  ?  The  oath  against  transub- 
atantiation.-~God  forbid  that,  within  these 
walls,  and  before  this  assembly,  I  should 
irreverently  presume  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  upon  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  but,  when  we  select  the  belief 
in  transqbstantiation,  as  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion from  parliament,  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  man  who  believes  in 
consubstakitiation  should  be  invited  to  sit 
by  our  side  in  this  House,  and  to  enjoy  all 
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the  privileges  of  the  constitution  ?  I  do 
not  presume  to  define  the  nice  distinctions 
by  which  the  two  doctrines  are  separated 
from  each  other;  but  is  that  difference  of 
a  nature  to  justify  so  wide  a  political 
distinction  ?  The  man  who  can  distinguish 
so  accurately  between  them  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  holders  of  the  one  doctrine  to 
be  loyal  subjects,  and  the  holders  of  the 
other  to  be  of  necessity  traitors,  may  be 
envied  for  an  understanding  fitted  rather 
for  subtle  disputation  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life. 

If  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  selected  as  a  test 
of  political  faith,  not  on  account  of  any 
intrinsic  vice  in  the  doctrine,  but  because 
the  holders  of  it  were  once  Jacobites :  I 
answer,  that  it  is  then,  indeed,  most  mon- 
strous to  retain,  as  a  substantive  ground 
of  exclusion,  that  which  (by  the  very  ar- 
gument) was  originally  selected,  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  corruption  of  faith,  but 
because  it  was  a  symbol  of  disloysltv,  now 
that  that  disloyalty  is  confessedly  and 
notoriously  extinct. 

But  the  Catholics  hold  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation. .  Why,  Sir,  are  not 
many  other,  I  will  not  say  almost  all, 
churches  exclusive  upon  some  articles  of 
faith  ?  Has  not  the  church  of  England 
her  Athanasian  Creedr—of  which,  without 
irreverence,  I  may  say,  that  it  is,  at  best, 
only  a  human  exposition  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  And  yet  it 
is  expressly  declared  in  that  creed,  that 
they  who  believe  not  the  truth  of  that 
human  exposition,  cannot  be  saved. 
With  this  fact  before  us,  and  with  the 
still  more  striking  fact,  that  we  have 
constantly,  that  we  have  at  this  very 
moment,  sitting  among  us  in  this  House, 
men  who  do  not  hold  this  belief,  and 
against  whom,  therefore,  we  pronounce 
the  sentence  that  they  are  excluded  from 
salvation,  can  we  exclude  Catholics  from 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  on  the 
ground  that  they  also  preach  the  doctrine 
of  exclusion? 

'  The  doctrine  of  absolution  is  the  next 
eround  on  which  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  rest.  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  defend 
that  doctrine;  but  we  must  in  fairness 
allow  the  Catholics  to  qualify  it  with  their 
own  explanation.  We  require  the  like 
privilege  in  our  own  case.  It  appears, 
from  ue  evidence  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  assumed  power  of  absolution  de» 
pends  on  the  disposition  of  the  party 
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receiving  it,  and  not  ^on  the  abstract 
power  of  the  person  who  gives  it.  It 
depends  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  the 
party  who  receives  it,  on  his  resolution 
to  amend,  and  to  repair,  so  far  as  he  is 
ahle,  the  evils  he  has  done.  If  this  be 
so,  is  this  opinion  confined  to  the  Roman 
Catholic?  I  will  ask  any  man  to  read  one 
sentence  in  our  own  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  I  will 
not  profane  the  words,  by  auotation  in 
debate ;  but  I  think  any  candid  man  who 
reads  them  will  admit,  that  taken  nakedly, 
by  themselves,  they  appear  to  mean  much 
more  than  they  really  mean ;  and  that  they 
require  to  be  qualified,  as  in  fact  they  are 
qualified,  in  our  Common-prayer,  with 
explanation. 

Do  not  let  it  be  imputed  to  me,  Sir, 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  im- 
portant distinctions  between  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Creeds;  differences 
wide  enough  to  make  me  rejoice  that  we 
have  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  have  purified  the  doctrine  and  the 
discipline  of  our  church  from  its  glosses 
and  corruptions.  But  the  (question  that 
we  are  discussing  is  a  practical  political 
question.  It  is,  whether  the  differences 
of  faith,  such  as  they  are,  justify  us  in 
denouncing  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  incompatible  with  the  di^ 
charge  of  their  duties  as  good  subjects 
and  useful  members  of  the  state  ?  Sir,  I 
do  not  mean  to  draw  the  comparison 
invidiously ;  but  I  own  that  if  theological 
tenets  are  to  have  the  weight  which  is 
assigned  to  them  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  I  am  surprised  that  some  hon* 
ourable  members,  while  they  turn  up 
their  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  thought 
of  admitting  to  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution, those  who,  like  the  Catholics, 
differ  from  them  in  such  points  as  I  have 
described,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  sit  and  to 
vote,  as  they  do  daily — as  they  will  this 
night— with  those  who  deny  the  I>ivinity 
of  our  Saviour  [hear,  hear]. 

The  next  objection  which  has  been 
insisted  upon— <and  it  is  one  which  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  have  heard— 
is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ascribe  an 
overweening  merit  and  efficacy  to  human 
actions.  Be  it  so.  But  we,  who  are  con- 
sidering these  several  tenets  only  as  they 
affect  the  state,  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  are  those  who  lay  so  much 
stress  on  works,  likely  to  be  worse  or 
better  subjects  than  those  who  believe 
that  good  works  are  of  no  value,  but  that 


faith  alone  is  all  in  all  ?  I  presume  not 
to  decide  which  is  the  more  orthodox 
opinion;  but  for  a  good  subject  of  a 
state,  whose  safety  I  am  to  provide  for; 
I,  for  my  part,  would  unquestionably 
prefer  the  man  who  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  as  part  of  his  religious 
creed,  to  him  who  considers  himself  con- 
trolled in  all  his  actions  by  a  pre-ordained 
and  inexorable  necessity ;  and  who,  pro- 
vided he  believes  implicitly,  thinks  himself 
irresponsible  for  his  actions. 

But,  from  theory  let  us  come  to  facts. 
Refer^  to  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  see  what  it  teaches  on  this  sub- 
ject. By  what  political  differences  has 
the  country  been  most  violenthr  agi- 
tated; and  out  of  what  species  of  secta- 
rianism has  that  agitation  arisen?  A 
Papist,  it  is  said,  cannot  bear  due.  allegi- 
ance to  a  sovereign  of  this  country.  But, 
what  was  the  religion  which  Drought 
Protestant  monarchy  to  the  block  ?  The 
Papists ?— Which  were  the  sects  that, 
stripped  Protestant  episcopacy  of  its 
mitre  and  its  peerage— of  its  spiritual 
authority  and  its  temporal  rank  ? — The 
PapjsU  ? 

The  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
acknowledgment,  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope- 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  spiritual 
supremacy    is  acknowledged;    and    the 

auestion  for  parliament  is,  whether  that 
octrine  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  in  such 
a  way  as  to  threaten  dapger  to  the  state  ? 
1 00  not,  on  this  subject,  rest  alone  on 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  taken  before 
the  committees :  although  (setting  aside 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  assumed 
by  those  who  oppose  this  question  to  be  . 
little  obligatory  upon  Roman  Catholics), 
I  cannot  think  it  probable  that  a  gentle- 
man of  Dr.  Doyle's  character  and  station 
^•knowing  that  every  word  which  ha 
uttered  would  be  read  by  all  of  his  creeds 
by  his  own  flock,  and  by  the  pope  him- 
self—nay,  that  many  of  hi^  brethren  in  the 
minbtry  were,  at  that  very  moment,  wait- 
ing in  the  next  room  ready  to  be  ex- 
amined themselves,  and  likely,  if  he  stated 
what  was  not  true,  to  be  called  in  to  con- 
tradict him; — I  cannot,  I  say,  think  it 
probable  that  such  a  man,  so  circum« 
stanced,  could  utter  a  deliberate  falsehood, 
with  detection  and  exposure  staring  him 
in  the  face.  Without  giving  to  Dr.  Doyle, 
therefore,  more  credit  than  I  would  to  any 
other  moral,  educated,  and  intelligent 
man,  I  am  bound  to   conclude,   upon 
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tbey  possesfed  the  political  ascendancy, 
or  who  dreaded  it,  if  they  should  again 
become  successful.  It  is,  tlierefore,  uniust 
to  our  ancestors  to  impute  to  hatred  of 
their  fellow-subjecis  professing  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  the  precautionary  severities 
which  they  exercised  towards  the  Catholic 
Jacobites  of  their  day. 

But'tthere  is  another  claim  which  our 
ancestors  have  on  our  justice.  They  saw 
that  reconcilement  was  impracticable;— 
that,  the  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Jacobites  must  be  permanent  and  lasting. 
They  sought,  therefore,  to  weaken  and 
break  down  the  power  of  those  whom 
scruples  of  humanity  alone  prevented  them 
from  altogether  exterminating.  ^  They 
chose,  indeed,  a  mode  of  eiecting  this 
object  in  crueUy  little  short  of  extermina- 
tion; but. the  mode  which  they  adopted 
bas  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

The  rack,  Sir,  is  a  horrible  engine,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism :  so, 
Che  penal  code  was  dreadful,  but  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  its  use.  It  set  chil- 
dren against  their  parents—- wives  against 
their  husbands— brother  against  brother- 
servants  against  their  masters — and  the 
band  of  every  man  against  his  kindred 
and  his  kind.  It  entered  into  and  dis- 
severed all  the  relations  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  It,  in  the  result,  impoverished 
degraded,  brutified,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland;  and 
plunged  them  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
moral  as  well  as  political  debasement. 
Such,  and  so  effective  for  its  purpose,  was 
the  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  But, 
just  when  this  barbarous  code  had  nearly 
exhausted  its  powers,- when  the  last  turn, 
as  it  were,  might  have  been  given  to  the 
machinery  of  the  rack,  the  English  legis- 
lature grew  ashamed  of  Its  own  work,  and 
shrunk  back  from  the  consummation  which 
it  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  preparing. 

Sir,  in  the  auspicious  reign  of  George 
3rd,  the  first  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
took  place.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that, 
from  that  moment,  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
tiy  was  changed.  What  the  legislature 
did  in  1778,  was  the  first  step  in  this 
merciful  innovation :  what  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  since  that  period,  is  in 
consequence  of  that  first  step,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  benignant  system  then 
substituted  for  rigour  and  proscription* 
The  task  which  we  are  now  invited  to 
perform  is,  to  persbt  in  the  policv  adopted 
in  1778,.  and  to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate 
concliisioB. ' 
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I  have  oflen,  I  confess,  turned  away 
with  disgust  from  the  consideration  of 
those  cruel  enactments,  which  were  mul- 
tiplied year  after  year,  with  a  perverse  in- 
genuity,  each  successively  appearing  to 
e  aimed  at  some  priviljege  or  comfort  of 
social  life  .which  had  escsped  the  notice 
of  former  enactments^  and  to  be  pointed 
at  some  new  and  tender  spot  on  which  a 
more  acute  pain  might  be  inflicted.     I 
have,  I  say,  contemplated  with  disgust 
those  ingenious  devices  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical torture ;  but  I  now  loQk  back  upon 
them  almost  with  pleasure,— a  pleasure 
caused  not  only  by  the  hope,  that  I  am 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time,   and 
that  justice,  thoush  tardy,  is  at  length 
about  to  effect  their  entire  and  eternal 
removal,  but  because  it  is  delightful  to 
compare  the  slow  and  painful  degrees  by 
which  so  monstrous  a  system  as  the  penal 
code  was  enacted;  and  to  consider  that 
one  vote  of  benevolence^'aye,  and  of  a 
wise  and  prudent  benevolence,  may  sweep 
all  remains  of  it  away. 


ti . 


-Who  but  felt  of  late. 


With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  loir  ?    The  ascent  is  easy,  tbeQ." 
Why  am  I  compelled  to  add 
'<Th' event  ia  feared!" 

What  is  there  to  make  us  fear  it  ? — I 
again  press  this  question  upon  my  dppo* 
nents,  and  implore  that  they  will  conde- 
scend to  answer  it. — What  is  there  to  deter 
us  from  this  final  effort  of  mercy  ?-^Is  it 
the  fear  that  after  we  have  taken  the  Ca- 
tholics into  the  constitution,  they  may 
turn  their  newly- acquired  political  capa- 
cities against  us  ?  Is  that  probable  ?  la 
it  practicable ?<-How  ?  Where?  Whv? 
And  even  supposing  it  possible  to  be 
made,  could  such  an  attempt  be  success- 
ful? 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  other  part  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Derry  represents  as  besetting  us.  Can 
we  go  back  to  the  policy  of  king  William 
and  queen  Anne,  and  re-enact  the  penal 
code  r  Can  we  stand  where  we  are  r  Is 
not  the  opinion  which  enabled  us  to  make 
that  stand  failing  us?  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  debate  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  splendid  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  prejudices  of  long  standing 
have  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  to  the  voice  of  reason.  It  was  im- 
possible to  listen  to  the  manly  and  candid 
avowal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Annsigb 
(Mr.  Brownlow)  admitu'ng  the  prejudices 
«nd  apprehensions  which  birtii,  education. 
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connexion,  habit,  had  created  and  con- 
firmed in  him,  and  unequivocally  renounc- 
ing them  a]!,— it  was  impossible,  I  say,  to 
hear  that  ingenuous  declaration  and  to 
consider  the  space  which  that  honourable 
gentleman  fills  in  the  eves  of  his  own 
country,  without  acknowledging,  that  his 
speech  was  a  fact  of  the  most  important 
inature,  and  that  as  grant  a  change  was 
wrought  by  it  in  the  practical  state  of  the 
quesiron,  as  it  evinced  to  have  taken  plac^ 
in  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind. 

The  impressions  produced  by  that 
speech,  have  been  deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  successive  avowal  of  a  similar 
kind  from  an  bon.  and  gallant  officer  (col. 
Pakenham)  whose  plain,  strait-forward 
narrative  of  the  opinions  and  feelrngs  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured,  and  of  the 
change  which  those  opinions  and  feelings 
had  undergone,  composed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  that  I  ever 
heard  delivered  on  this  subject,— and  from 
another  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
the  county  of  Down  (colonel  Ford), 
whose  brief  but  emphatic  declaration  of 
opinion  was  at  once  a  proof  and  a  model 
of  iionest  and  honourable  conviction. 

If  these  are  indications  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  can  any  one  have 
heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Portman),  and  of  the 
noble  lord  behind  me  (lord  Valletort) 
without  .being  satisfied,  that  the  settlement 
of  this  greai  question  is  an  object  of 
intense  anxiety  to  Englishmen— whose 
judgments  are  as  free  from  bias,  as  their 
motives  are  from  the  possibility  of  sus- 
picion ? 

'  Such  manifestations  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing, I  trust,  will  be  met  with  correspond- 
ing feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  Our  business,  how* 
ever,  is  not  to  negociate  with  the  Catho* 
lies,  but  to  legislate  for  them — to  legislate, 
I  hope,  in  accordance  with  the  mitigated 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  with 
the  improved  condition  of  the  Catholic  po« 
pulation  of  Ireland.  How  greatly  has  that 
population  increased  in  wealth,  in  intelli- 
|;ence,  in  activity,  in  industry,  as  well  as 
m  numbers  1  With  these  advantages  must 
have  increased,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
the  desire  of  acquiring  that  political  rank, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  wealth  and 
station  in  society  ?  In  raising  them  from 
the  state  of  degradation  in  which  diir  an- 
cestors had  placed  them,  you  have  given 
ihem  too  much  if  you  have  not  given  it 
for  a  noble.  plirpose«i*if  you  have  only 
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lifWd  them  up  to  a  nearer  view  of  the 
blessings  which  you  would  yet  persist  in 
withholding  from  them.  Far  better,  per- 
haps, would  it  have  been  to  have  allowed 
them  to  remain  in  the  debased  and  de- 
graded situation  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, than  to  raise  them  partially,  and 
then  to  interdict  their  further  elevation,— 
to  stimulate  and  excite  every  generous 
principle,  and  then  to  deny  to  those  prin- 
ciples the  opportunity  of  being  called 
into  action. 

My  ri^bt  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  panic  struck  at  the  prospect  of 
taking  one  step  in  advance.  He  foresees 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  from 
the  admission  of  a  few  Catholic  gentlemen 
into  Parliament;  but  there  must  be,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  long  chain  of  deduc- 
tion between  his  premises  and  his  infer- 
ence—the links  of  which  chain,  I  most 
confess,  I  have  not  the  perspicacity  to 
discern.  What  can  that  force  be,  of 
which  mv  right  hon.  friend  is  so  afraid  ? 
Is  it  physical  force? — Why,  physical 
force  is  more  likely  to  be  applied  to  a 
door  that  is  shut,  than  against  a  door  that 
is  open  fcheers,  and  a  laugh].  The 
mass  whlcn  would  be  broken  and  dissi- 
pated by  gradual  admission,  presses  with 
accumulated  strength  against  the  bar  of 
an  inexorable  exclusion.  For  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  politi- 
cal power  which  is  proposed  to  be  given 
by  this  bill,  but  eligibuity— not  fruition, 
but  the  capacity  to  enjoy.  The  Protes- 
tant Crown  will  still  be  master  of  its  own 
choice ;  and  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country  will  have  prejudices  enough 
— ^honourable  prejudices^-to  oppose  to 
any  symptom  of  abuse,  to  any,  the  most 
distant  *aJarcn  of  mischief,  from  an  undue 
infusion  of  Catholics  into  office  or  into 
Parliament. 

My  right  hon.  friend  says,  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  never  be  satisfied — that  they 
will  go  on  insisting  upon  more  and  more 
until  his  prophecy  respecting  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  is  fulfilled.  But, 
can  vou  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

gentlemen,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  la- 
ourers,  or  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
population  combined,  in  all  their  grada- 
tions, can  ever  hope  to  seize  the  powers  of 
the  state  ?  Is  this  a  probable — is  it  even 
a  possible  event  ?  Suppose  that,  in  the 
first  session  after  this  bill  passes;  five  or 
six  Catholic  gentlemen  are  admitted  into 
parliament.  The  new  comers  would  be, 
at  firsts  I  dare  say,  objects  of  curiosity,  of 
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distant,  observation,  of  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect avoidance.  They  would  have 
some  inquisitive  glances  to  encounter ; 
and  some  doubts  would  be  excited,  and, 
perhaps,  some  wagers  laid,  as  to  their 
capacity  to  use  the  organs  of  ratiocination 
like  less  superstitious  men.  We  should 
naturally  suspect  crucifixes  in  their  walk« 
ing-sticks,  and  relics  in  their  snuff- 
boxes. But  all  this  strangeness  would 
wear  off.  In  the  course  of  a  session 
or  two  we  should  venture  upon  a  nearer 
approach ;  first,  in  little  knots  of  two 
or  three  —  taking  care  always  to  pre- 
serve a  majority, — at  lastj  perhaps,  when 
we  grew  bolder,  alone.  Nay,  the  time 
would  come,  when  we  should  actually 
manage  to  sit  beside  them,  with  as  much 
ease  as  we  now  manage  to  sit  beside 
Unitarians  —  of  whom  we  think  more 
favourably  only  because  they  believe  less 
than  we  do,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics 
belicye  more ;  as  if,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Mr.  Burke's,  "  he  is  the  best  Protestant 
who  protests  against  the  greatest  number 
of  doctrines."  But,  as  to  what  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  greatest  object  of  apprehen- 
sion— the  intemperance  with  which  Ro- 
man Catholic  members  would  advocate 
the  Catholic  claims,  very  sure  I  am  that 
no  Catholic  gentleman  will  be  found  to 
say  such  things  upon  that  subject  as  we 
heard  a  Protestant  representative  of  a 
Catholic  county  say  the  other  night, — 
threatening,  and  almost  inviting  resistance 
if  this  bill  should  not  pass  into  law.  A 
Roman  Catholic  would  not  be  obliged  to 
launch  into  such  extravagance  of  argu- 
ment, in  order  to  satisfy  his  Roman 
Catholic  constituents  of  his  sincerity. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  is,  as 
to  time.  But,  let  me  ask,  Sir,  is  there 
any  man  that  hears  me  who  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  this  time,  the  relief  sought  fpr  by 
the  Catholics  will  not  be  granted  ?  And 
if  there  be  not  among  the  violent  of  the 
ooponents  of  this  measure,  one  person 
who  holds  this  belief,  what  is  the  real 
question  for  our  consideration?  Is  it 
not  simply  whether  the  boon  to  be 
bestowea  shall  now  be  given,  and  we 
bave  the  grace  of  giving  it  while  it  may 
yet  be  received  as  an  act  of  grace  ?  Un- 
less it  is  believed  that  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  can  continue, — surely  the  time 
b  come.  Again  and  again  I  beg  our 
opponents  to  descend  from  generalities 
to  specification.  What  are  me  injuries 
that  they  foresee  as  likely  to  accrue  to 
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the  con6titution,-^to  that  constitutioa 
which  is  held  up  to  the  Irish  as  something 
for  which  they  are  bound  to  shed  their 
blood,— >but  the  beauties  of  which  consisit 
not  in  the  liberties  it  imparts^-nut  in  tli^ 
equality  of  rights  which  it  bestows  on  aU 
the  people  living  under  it, — but  in  the  scru- 
pulous exclusion  from  its  benefits  of  those 
Catholics,  whom  you  call  upon  to  venerate 
and  uphold  it.  To  reason  in  this  manner 
with  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  not  to  trca^ 
him  as  an  intelligent  beinjg.  Show  him  a 
good  reason  for  his  exclusion*  and  exclude 
him— and  tell  him  so — for  ever.  But,  if 
that  exclusion  was  originally  enacted  oq 
temporary  grounds, — if  those  grounds 
have  ceased  to  exist — it  cannot,  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should 
continue  for  ever.  And  if  it  is  not  to 
continue  for  ever,  the  time  for  removing 
it  is  now  come.  In  proportion  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  great*-in 
proportion  as  the  country  is  rich  and 
powerful, — in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from 
external  danger,  as  it  is  spreading  and 
widening  the  basis  of  its  strength,  ana 
unfolding  its  immense  capabilities  of  imt 
provement, — just  in  that  proportion  arq 
we  in  a  condition  to  give  the  boon  asked 
by  the  Catholics,  without  being  liable  tq 
the  misconstruction  of  its  having  been 
forced  from  u^by  neoessityi  or  extorted 
by  intimidation. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  should  feel  the  dis<« 
grace  of  yielding  to  menace :  and  I  thinki 
moreover,  that  I  have  proved  to  my  righ( 
hon.  friend  during  the  j^resent  sessioDf 
that  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  the  honout 
of  this  House,  and  to  uphold  the  supre^ 
macy  of  the  law  under  whatever  pretext, 
or  with  whatever  object  the  violation  of  it 
may  be  attempted.  I  could  understand 
the  feelings  of  those  who  refused  to  go 
into  tl)is  question  at  times  when  to  grant 
it  might  be  imputed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  or  the  conseauent  weakness 
and  apprehensions  of  parliament.  Butat 
Sir,  a  time  is  now  come,  suitable  bevonj 
our  hopes  and  our  expectations.  Who 
can  look  on  the  high  and  paloiy  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  not  wish  to  mark 
this  auspicious  state  of  things  by  a  signal 
act  of  beneficence  to  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  who  have  toiled  at  our 
side  in  the  day  of  our  distreues  and  dif« 
Qculties  ;*-transnuttlDg  the  record  of  this 
act  to  our  posterity  as  a  testimony  of  our 
just  and  grateful  sense  of  the  ikvours  which 
providence  is  now  heaping  upon  our  h^dsi, 
and  thus  copaecnoing  the  present  wa. 
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ibr  all  thne  to  eome  in  the  annals  of  Bri- 
thh  tegtttatiOA?  Let  at  do  thift.--and 
tfome  a  cbaoge  of  fbrtuoe  when  it  will,  we 
may  nitetit  with  regret,  indeed,  but  with- 
out repeDtanoe.  We  Bhall  have  made  this 
glorious  moment  irrevooably  our  own* 

**  yoa  tam«ii  irritom 
SflfaigH  infeiBtain  qu6  reddet 
QoOd  fugiens  semel  hora  vent." 

Although  tins,  .Sir,  is  not  the  time  for 
entering  iftto  a  discussion  on  the  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  bill ;  I  will  neverthe- 
less avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  them:  the  rather, 
as  I  fear  I  may  not  have  another  o|>por» 
tttoity  of  addressing  the  House  during  the 
progress  of  the  bilL* 

My  right  hoo.  friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  has  divided  the  bill  into  three 
distinct  parts,— the  preamble,-*the  oath, 
•—and  the  commission  for  the  security 
ef  the  Protestant  church.  —  As  to  the 
preamble,  which  consists  of  a  declara- 
tion of  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  ea- 
tablished  church  and  constitution,  my 
right  hon.  friend  slates,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  words.  Why,  Sir,  so  are  all  laws  no- 
thing but  words*  But,  what  are  tho  oaths 
on  which  you  now  rely  for  safety — ^what 
are  your  abjurations  and  declarations  at 
this  table,  but  words?  Harsh  and  ilU 
Sounding  words  many  of  them,  and  angry 
Words,  to  be  sure !  but.  Why  cline  so  fond- 
ly lo  negative  legislation,  to  piirases  of 
contempt  and  expressions  of  abhor- 
renoe,— and  refect,  as  idio  and  inoperative, 
vim%  of  attachment  aod  professions  of  al- 
legiance ?  Why  think  that  a  legislature 
is  to  be  prone  to  denounce  what  it  hates, 
aad  never  ready  to  coouneod  what  it  ap- 
proves ? 

Again,  ic  has  been  objected  to  the  oadi 
in  the  bU],  that  it  is  too  long,  that  it  is 
more  like  a  bill  of  indictndeot  in  which 
every  possible  crime  is  enumerated,  than 
»  protestation  against  imputed'  doctrines. 
Sir»  1  enlir^y  agree  with  my  right  hon. 
lirieiid,  that  ic  is  so.  But>  mv  right  hon. 
friend  fbrget^  that  the  bill  has  to  pass 
another  House,  in  which  there  extsts  a 
very  nice  sensibility  on  all  tliese  matters, 
lo  the  last  bill  wUch  was  sent  up  from 
this  House,  that  oath  had  been  curtailed : 
but.thea  it  was  ntade  an  objection  to  the 
measure;  by  the  lovers  of  ample  adjura- 

*  Mr.  Cdnniag  was  labouring  at  this 
saooaeBl  nndsr  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout ; 
wUoh  afterwards  confined  hlm<  to  his 
duBosbelr  for  some  weeks. 


tions,  that  the  good  old  oath  was  not  at 
all  too  long,  but  that  the  new  one  was  too 
short  by  the  head  and  tail.  Its  shortness 
begot  many  surmises  of  evil  intentions. 
In  drawing  up  the  present  bill,  therefore, 
the  old  low  oath,  with  all  its  sinuosities 
and  supernuities,  had  been  restored  ^for 
my  right  hon.  friend  must  know  that  it  is 
only  restored,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
established).  But,  no  sooner  is  this  done, 
than  my  right  hon.  friend  turns  himself 
rapidly  round  again,  and  now  finds  tb(» 
present  oath  too  long,  forgetting  that  it 
has  been  let  out  at  the  special  suggestion 
of  those  with  whom  he  acts  on  this  ques- 
tion In  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

The  oath,  such  as  it  is,  was  framed  in 
1793.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  in  my  right 
hon.  friend  to  comfe  forward  with  these' 
objections  at  the  eleventh  hour;  and  to 
attack  the  supporters  of  this  measure  for 
that  which  is  no  invention  of  theirs,— 
which  they  would  have  omitted,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

Next,  Sir,  as  to  the  comtntssion  for  sn- 
perintending  the  correspondence  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
argued  the  matter  as  if  the  framers  of  the 
bill  were  first  imtUuting  that  correspond- 
ence with  the  see  of  Rocne,  and  then  en- 
deavouring to  guard  against  the  danger 
which  they  themselves  created.  But,  Sir,' 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  facr.  The 
correspondence  exists;  it  iS  notoriously 
going  on  every  day,  and  we  are  ohiy  en« 
deavouring  to  regulate  and  restrain  it. 
The  quesridi  is  not  so  much  whether  thtsr 
security  is  sufficient,  as  whether  you  will 
have  any  security  or  none:  at  present  you 
have  none. 

I  repeat.  Sir,  that  every  day  a  cor- 
respondence is  openly  and  notoriously 
carried  on  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland — aye,  and  the  Roman' 
Catholic  bishops  or  vicars  apostolic  inf 
England  too, — and  the  court  of  Rome. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  a&irs  of 
the  priesthood,  and  much  that  relates  to 
the  most  important  concerns  of  private 
life— to  marriagss  and  baptisms— ^form# 
the  subject  of  regular  communication  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  All  this  my  right  hon. 
friend  appears  to  vi^w  with  the  utmost' 
complacency.  He  has  no  thought  (>f 
checking  it,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from 
his  speech :  and  yet  all  this  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  existing  laWs. 

It  is  true  that  the  penalties  impost  by 
those  laws  are  so  Enormous  that  neither 
my  right  hob.  flritfnd  nor  any  man  of  com<- 
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iDon  humanity  would  with  to  see  them 
enforced.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  framers 
of  this  bill  endeavoured  to  cure  the  evils 
of  this  system  by  a  precautionary  super- 
vision. It  was  no  peculiar  duty  of  theirs 
to  do  this.  The  evil  does  not  grow  out 
of  any  thing  that  they  propose.  Thev 
find  it  existing  in  full  force:  but  so  find- 
ing it,  and  finding  that  no  one  of  the 
anti-papists  has  any  thought  of  mending 
the  matter,  they  gallantly  and  generously, 
and  as  a  work  of  supererogation  attempt 
to  deal  with  it.  And  what  is  their  re- 
ward ?  Why,  that  they  are  not  only  re- 
yiled  for  the  ineffectualness  of  their  re-^ 
medy,  but  are  held  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  ervil. 

Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  if  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  believe  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  so  full 
of  danger,  I  call  upon  them  to  propose  a 
remedy  for  that  evil  which  is  now  in  full 
existence,— a  remedy  which  they  can  ven- 
ture to  carry  into  execution.  The  pre- 
sent laws  are  so  seyere  that  they  cannot 
be  executed.  I  call  upon  the  opponents 
of  the  bili^  therefore,  to  s^y  how  thejr 
propose  to  deal  with  the  evil  which 
the  throwing  out  of  this  bill,  will  only 
tend  to  confirm.  Than  the  state  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  nothing  can  be  more 
monstrous..  I  had  recently  occasion  to 
know  this.   Soon  after  I  entered  upon  my 

f resent  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
breign  Aflairs,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  his  majesty  by  the  pope.  It  was,  of 
course,  transmitted  to  my  office;  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  advise  the  king  to 
open,  much  less  to  answer  It,  untd  I 
had  consulted  high  law  authorities  as 
to  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding.  I 
accordingly  did  consult  them,  and  I  found, 
as  I  had  previously  expected,  that  by  ten- 
dering such  advice  to  his  majesty,  I  should 
render  myself  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
pnemunire.  Accordingly  the  pope's 
letter  remains  unanswerea  to  this  day* 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Can  any  thing  be  more  stupid? 
But,  thus  it  is  to  remain ;  because  the  op- 
ponents of  this  question  prefer  those  laws 
with  the  known,  constant,  daily,  un- 
checked evasion  of  them,  by  persons  leaa 
scrupulous  than  I  was,  to  soipe  regulation 
of  tne  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Rome. 

So  much  for  the  main  objections  to  the 
frame  of  the  bill  upon  your  table. 

And  nowy  Sir,  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  other  measures  which,  it  is  saidi 
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are  to  be  associated  witb  it.    I  begin  by 
oBytng,  that  I  am  perfectly  contented  to^ 
take  the  present  bill  as  it  stands,  without 
the  proposed  auxiliary  measures.  I  must, 
in  fairness,  declare,  that  upon  those  mea- 
sures I  have  by  no  means  made  op  my 
mind.     With  regard  to  one  of  them,  I 
have  much  to  learn  before  I  can  msdce  up 
my  mind  to  support  it.    I  cannot  lock  at  it 
abstractedly  with  favour.    But  if  by  rais- 
ing the  elective  franchise  in  Irelano,  to  a' 
higher  qualification  than  that  which  the 
present  law  requires,  I  could  not  only  get 
rid  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  have 
long  been  the  avowed  and  most  efficient 
enemies  of  the  simple  measure  of  Catho- 
lic relief,  but  convert  them  into  active 
and  zealous  friends,  I  own  the  temptation 
might  perhaps  overcome  my  scruples, — 
and  induce  me,  though  I  fear  with  a  some- 
what questionable  morality,  to  consent  ta 
support  this  doubtful  change,  and  in  order 
"to  do  a  great  right,"   be  ready  to  do 
** a  little  wrong.'*    Ongeneral  principles, 
I   should   undoubtedly    oppose   disqua^ 
lification.     The    very   word   is    odious.' 
I  expressly  limit  my  willingness  to  taike 
this  proposition  into  consideration,  wnb 
the  declaration  that  I  do  so  under  the 
persuasion  that  a  freehold  qualification  of 
forty  shillings  in  Ireland,  is  a  very  diffi?r« 
ent  thing  from  a  freehold  qualification  of 
the  same  nominal  value  in  England,  and 
that  in  striking  at  this  symbol  of  free 
election  in  Ireland,  I  am  not,  in  fact,  vie" 
lating  the  essence  of  freedom.     This  is 
what  I  expect  to  have  shewn  to  me  by 
persons  well  informed  upon  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the 
second  proposed  mauure,  that  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland,  it  is  one  which  was  in 
contemplation  long  ago— in  the  timeoC 
Mr.  Pitt— and  for  the  execution  of  which 
I  believe  some  practical  steps  were  taken 
during  lord  Comwallis's  administration  in 
Ireland.  The  principle  of  this  measure 
(for  of  the  details  I  have  no  knowledse) 
has  therefore  authority  which  I  hlghlv 
respect  in  its  favour;  and  nothing  wdigq 
I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate^ 
has  altered  that  favound>le  •  impression* 
The  objection  that  the  ProtesUnt  part  of 
the  community  would  thus  be  tated,  in 
order  to  raise  the  funds  out  of  which  the 
Roman  CathoUc  clergy  are  to  be  paid, 
may  be  met  by  asking  wbedier  the  Ca- 
thcAics  do  not  contribute  tc  die  taxes  ont 
of  which  the  Aajgi am  Dtmum  to  a  portion 
of  the  diuenUng  Protestant  chorcb  in  Isev 
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land  it  Jtnij  paid  ?  Obtthre,'  I  am  not 
saying  tbal  toe  payment  of  tithes  by  Roman 
CaiholicB  to  the  Pirotettant  established 
Ghorch  forms  any  precedent  for  this  argu- 
ment: no  such  thing.  That  payment  is 
necetsarily  incident  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  church  ii  the  legal  establish, 
ment*  To  every  thing  which  can  ameliorate 
the  system  of  collecting  tithes— to  every 
thing' whidi  can  tend  to  shift  the  burthen 
of  it  from  those  who  could  not,  to  those 
wlio  could  bear  it,  I  am  willing  to  give, 
(and  this  and  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment have  given)  the  most  anxious  and 
favourable  considefation.  Any  measure 
which  diould  go  to  invade  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Protestant  church,  and 
to  alienate  the  property  assigned  for  its 
aapport,  I  am  firmly  prepared  to  resist. 

Sat  the  Regkiftt  Donum  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  appears  to  be  in  point  of 
principle,  the  vary  measure  which  it  is 
DOW  proposed  to  extend  to  the  Catholic, 
and  seems  to  affi>rd  a  precedent  on  which 
it  might  safely  be  modelled,  when  the 
time  shall  come  for  settlmg  the  details  of 
aadi  an  airangement. 

Sir,  I  have  thought  it  fair  to  state  the 
present  impression  on  my  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and 
to  ttie  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy» 
(ailbject  as  that  impression  is,  to  be  modi- 
Bcd  hereafter,  by  more  perfect  inform- 
ation than  I  now  possess)— because  many 
gentlemen  have  stated  the  carrying  of 
those  measures  to  be  a  condition  of  their 
Bopport  to  the  bill  now  on  the  table.  For 
the  sake  of  their  support,  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  vote,  if  I  can,  in  favour  of  those  mea- 
lores;  but  in  case  they  should  not  be  car. 
ried,  or  in  case  I  should  myself,  on  fbr* 
ther  explanation  and  discussion,  see  rea- 
son to  disapprove  of  them,  I  will  not, 
therefore,  withdraw  my  support  from  the 
present  bill. 

Those  measures  mav  be  auxiliary  to 
Ae  bill  for  the  relief  or  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  civil  and  political  disabilities ; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  wed  myself  to 
them  or  to  either  of  them.  I  am  wedded 
only  to  the  great  question  itself— that 
question  whi<£  involves  the  future  tran- 
quHlitr  of  Ireland,  and  therein  the  gene- 
nl  weifrve  of  the  British  government  and 
nation. 

Sir,  this  dedatalion  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  only  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
■ay  a  mr  words,  and  with  which  I  shall 
eoBclnde.  In  preportibn  as  we  become 
ffcat  and  powerfid    as^ur  lesources  con- 
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tlnue  to  out-grow  the  resources  of  other 
nations ;  it  is  in  human  nature  that  some-  - 
thing  of  an  invidious  feeling  towards  us, 
should  grow  up  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hct' 
which  implies  no  sentiment  of  enmity— no 
hostile  spirit  towards  us.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  rivalry 
should  generate,  not  batred---but  perhaps 
envy — and  a  desire  to  seek  for  consolation 
in  some  weaker  point  of  the  character  of 
a  too  successful  competitor.  Never  was ' 
there  a  moment  of  which  the  continuance 
of  peace  through  out  the  world  was  more 
probable.  But  even  in  peace,  the  wary 
politician  will  calculate  the  meansi  and 
forecast  the  chances  of  war. 

I  say,  then,  that  whatever  rival  nation 
looks  jealously  into  the  state  of  England 
to  find  a  compensation  for  all  her  advan- 
tages, and  a  symptom  of  weakness  amidst 
all  her  power,  will  fix^— does  fix— as  if  by 
instinct,  its  eye$  <m  the  state  in  which  we' 
keep  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
*< There,''  tliev  say,  "is  the  weakness, 
there  is  the  vulnerable  point  of  £npland.'* 
How  sad  that  they  ^ould  say  this  with 
so  great  a  semblance  of  truth  I 

Shall  we  then  continue  still  to  cherish 
a  wound  that  is  seated  near  the  vital 
parts  of  our  greatness  ?  shall  we  not  rather' 
disappoint  those  who  wish  us  ill  (if  such 
there  be)  and  give  comfoit  and  confidence 
to  those  who  wish  us  well — by  closing 
the  wound  which  has  so  long  remained 
open  and  rankling,  and  b^  taking  care 
that  before  we  are  ever  again  callea  upon 
to  display  th6  national  resources,  or  to 
vindicate  the  national  honour,  it  shall  be 
so  far  healed,  as  that  not  even  a  cicatrice 
is  left  behind. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  Sir,  is,  in  my 
conscience,  I  believe,  as  practicable  as  it  is 
desirable.  My  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the 
House  may  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  accelerate  so  blessed  a  consum- 
mation. And,  as  it  Is  mv  hope,  that  tlie 
bill  now  before  us,  If  it  should  pass,  will 
tend  to  that  result,  I  give  my  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  motion  that  it  be  now  read  a 
second  time  [loud  and  long-continued 
cheersl. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  House 
would,  he  was  sure,  believe  him,  when  he 
stated  that  nothmg  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  himself  individnally» 
than  to  have  b^n  spared  the  pmnful  duty 
of  addreashig  it  upon  this  occasion.  The 
snfaject ,  though  iesportant  in  itself,  was  on* 
on  which  be  bad  so  often  obtained  an  in- 
dolgeiit  heitfiDg  from  the  Houaei  that  h» 
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priiHsIples  of  humati  nature,  those  chiMes 
would  be  actuated.  It  legislated  on  that 
ground,  and  wholly  diaregarded  all  secu- 
rities which  declarations,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, afforded.  The  recollections 
of  history  teemed  with  illustrations  of  the 
same  principle.  When  he  found,  for  in«  j 
stance,  ^such  a  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
a  most  able  and  bighly«respected  indivi- 
.dual,  entertaining  the  conviction,  that  the 
reformation  had  not  led  to  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom ;  that  it  had 
not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learning-* 
opinions  which,  as  conscientiously  enter- 
tained by  that  gentleman,  he  would  not 
quarrel  with— but,  be  would  say,  that  with 
such  opinions  it  was  impossible  that  the 
individual  who  entertsined  them  should 
not  consider  the  dispossession  of  bis  church 
of  its  temporalities  by'the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  great  act  of  injustice ;  and  that 
therefore,  with  such  impretsioos,  he  was 
not  qualified  to  legislate  for  a  state  essen- 
tially Protestant*  He  felt  the  same  con- 
viction when  he  was  tM  to  refer  to  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Doyle,  as  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tees ;  and  on  that  point  he  must  declare 
his  total  inability  to  reconcfle  the  fonner 
acknowledged  publications  of  that  very 
able  and  reverend  gentlemm,  with  the 
testimony  given  by  him  in  those  commit- 
tees* 

The  right  hon*  gentleman  here  pro- 
ceeded to  read  extracts  from  the  publiea- 
tions  of  Dr.  Doyle,  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  signa- 
ture of  i»K.  L.,  and  which  in  eloquent 
language  described  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland,  and  the  extent 
-  of  the  sacrifices,  which,  at  the  expense  of 
food  and  raiment,  the  Irish  peasant  was 
called  upon  to  make  for  its  support. 
When  such  were  the  acknowledgeo  opi- 
nions of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned 
prelates  of  the  Irish  church,  he  must  be 
excused  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the 
expected  efficscy  of  the  measure  of  con- 
ciiiRtion,  as  it  was  called,  now  in  progress, 
with  persons  professinff  to  hold  such  sen^ 
timents.  80  thst,  witn  whatever  qtualifi- 
cations  this  bill  was  accompanied,  he 
hoped  he  abould  be  also  excused  by  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh,  for 
coftfessin^  himself  not  to  be  converted  by 
the  new  lights  which  had  been  shed  upon 
the  question.  As  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  witn  the  states 
he  would  fairly  own  that ,  he  objected  to 
,  itp  not  because,  they  believed  b  the  doo- 
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trbe  of  traoBubilanttation,  but  became 
he  could  not  reconcile  himsdf  to  the  ope- 
ration of  that  civil  influence  which  be  be- 
lieved to  attach  to  their  leUgioes  tystem, 
and  which  held  a  sway  over  the  temporal 
conduct  of  mankind.    It  was  not  of  the 
religious,  but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  that  he  comphdned;  and  while 
he  was  ready  to  treat  with  charity  and 
tenderness  the  private  scruples  of  any 
man's  conscience,  he  could  not  behold 
with  complaisance  such  a  bmnch  of  fiuth 
as  that  of  Confession,  which  (and  he 
avowed  it  with   sorrow)  tolerated   ene 
man*s  commumcatfon  to  another  of  bia 
intention  to  commit  a  murder,  but  re- 
strained that  other  fhmi  divol^in^  the  in- 
formation to  the  Intended  victim.— A 
good  deal  had  been  very  adroiclv  said  by 
is  right  hon.  friend,  of  the  distinction 
between  transubstantiatlon  and  consub* 
stantiation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  absolution  was  maintained 
in  other  oountries ;  but,  there  was  a  wide 
difference  in  tbb  respect  with  what  waa 
tauffht  the  Catholics,  and  theimpnsssion 
maae  in  consequence  upon  the  teinda  of 
an  ignorant  and  credulous  peasantry,  who 
were  disallowed  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  forming  a  just  jwdg* 
ment  for  themselves  upon  these  doctrinal 
points.    He  could  himself  unde^viand  the 
distinction  attempted  to  bd  drawn  between 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  abtolntionsttp- 
|>osed  to  be  enjoyed  by  bishops,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  held  by  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  did  the  ignorant  peasant  make 
all  these  nice   calcolations,   and  weigh 
them  jusdy  in  a  moral  scale?    Then,  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  their 
natunU  influence  upon  the  temporal  ooii- 
duct  of  the  people,  it  affoided  no  satiafiic- 
tion  to  him  to  hear  Dr.  Doyle  describe 
the  acale  upon  which  such  indolgeAOes 
wane  estiasated,  Iheir  extension  to  seven 
yearsi  beyond  which  they  could  not  pre- 
vail, or  their  shorter  quarantine  of  forty 
days;  enough  was  it  for  him  to  know 
what  must  be  their  efeet  on  the  popular 
notion  of  the  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sin.    And  theae  were  the 
difficulties  which  met  Ms  view  whenever 
he  looked  at  the  question. 

Bat,  be  was  aabed  whether  hit  thought 
the  law  could  remain  upon  its  prasent 
footrag  i  That  wu  a  -question  #hich  be 
was  not  at  the  moment  proparodao  •deter- 
mine ;  at  the  same  time  that  *he'  bagged 
always  to  be  understood  as  readftofomedy 
efeiy  Juat  gtound  of  ooBSfiahi^wUdftlbe 
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Calhoiifit  nigbC  have  Mtml  the  adniniV 
Haiioa  of  JiMtio9»  and  to  removo  every 
inrilaUe  ctuae  of  partj  ezciteiBCiit.    It 
WM  tbit  fealioff  wbieb  led  bitti  laH  jeir 
to  os|iroii  bb  wflereneo  of  opinion  from 
bit  boo.  fneod  f  Mr.  Browolow),  who  bed 
tbea  gloried  in  oeing.on  OFtngemoB,  aid 
with  vbom  be  waa  alto  under  ibe  neoet* 
aitjr  of  diflbrang  as  8troBgl|i  now»   He  waa 
meat  anziooa  to  allay  tlieio  diflefonoea» 
and  to  veform  and  rdax  the  penal  code* 
ao  fiur  aa  waa  eoaaitteat  with  die  Uability 
of  Ibe  Proteaiaat   eatobUabneot     He 
would  make  all  reaaouable  concetaiou  to 
the  Catholic^  while  be  would  naaiotain  the 
Proteataut  diaracter  of  the  throne,  the 
pavUaneot,  the  cfaurcbp  and  the  judicial 
oenob.    Short  of  all  tkem  be  waa  ready 
to  oeooede;  but  more  he  oooMl  uoa  relax. 
He  atvongly  condenaued  that  line  of  argu- 
ment which  went  to  impreaa  the  rainda  of 
the  people  with  a  perauaaioo,  that  the 
paeteot  policy  of  the  law  oouM  not  be 
aopportedt  and  whifsb  waa  calculated,  in 
ita  reanltt  to  induce  them  to  twell  into 
demands,  requeata  which  were  originally 
couched  in  lerma  of  defereuee  and  re- 
apecL    He  could  not  appro? e  of  exciting 
the  bonea  of  the  peopk^  as  tlvay  had  beea 
excited  with  regard  to  tbia  question,  kf 
appeals  to  abstract  prindples  of  civil  right, 
and  br  attacks  on  the  gofemmeut;  for  it 
was  always  painful  to  Mve  to  retard  the 
aooompbshment  of  what  many  might  thiek 
to  boa  general  wish.    If  he  were  told  that 
this  waa  bip;otry— ^  be  were  told  that  it 
was  ifltpossible  to  abstain  firom  giving  the 
Catbohc  leUffion  the  perfect  toleration 
now  sought^is  answer  was,  that  he  was 
aoity  for  it ;  and  that  if  such  concessions 
as  tnose  now  required  were  granted,  be 
was  apprehensive  the  tiase  would  not  be 
very  far  distant,  when  other  conoemions 
of  a  very  di ffiarent  nature  would  be  do- 
■Muided.     That  the  ^eat  body  of  the 
Catholics  would  experience  constdenMe 
disaatisfaction,  should  parliament  n^ect 
their  claims,  be  by  no  means  doubted* 
But,  to  whom  would  that  dissatisfiKifion 
be  attributable  ?    Not  to  himself,  «ir  to 
these  boB.  gendemen  who  thought  with 
bim,  and  who  had  never  encouraged  the 
expeotations  of  the  Cathdics,  but,  on  the 
oontiary,  bad  witnessed  the  growth  of 
these  expectations  with  deep  r^;iet«  The 
dissatisfacdon  would  be  owing  to  those 
who  bad  exdatd  extravagant  hopes  in 
the  Catholic  mind.     Undoubtedly,  the 
oopmrrenoeof  angr  disappointment,  on  the 
pMwf  ao  Jaige  aad  hnpertaot  a  bo^y  gf 


majesty's  subjects,  mutt  be  lo  hiip  « 
subject  of  painful  contemplation ;  but  he 
had  the  coniolatipn  to  hoow,  that  he 
never  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  bv  the  advocstes  of 
what  was  called  Catholic  £mancipation, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  those 
doctrines.    His  right  hen.  friend  had  al- 
ways disclaimed  any  thing  like  negotia- 
tioa.  with  the  CathoUcs,  and  had  saidi  he 
would  legislate  for  them,  not  treat  with, 
them,    ^t,  what  had  bcNeq  the  course 
pursued  during  the  last  t^  years  i  W^M 
waa  the  history  of  the  securities  that  were, 
to  accompany  the  relief  to  the  Cathplics? 
Did  it  not  prove,  that  whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  disposition  to  legislate  Gsr  the. 
Catholics  and  not  to  treat  with  them»  con- 
cession was  coostaotly  n»ade  te  t^  Co* 
tholics^  and  no  concession  to  the  Protes- 
tants ?   The  first  security  that  was  offered 
ncas  the  Veto.    Such  a  security  existed. 
iA  evoKy  Proteslont  sinte  in  Europe.  And, 
was.  it  not  enough  to  excite  surprise,  to 
find  in  this  Protestant  kingdom  (for  so 
it  was  designated  in  the  bill  of  Kigbu). 
the  Crown  called  upon  to  pay  the  profes- 
sors of  religion,  in  the  appointment  of 
whom  it  was  denied  any  inauence  ?    But 
thus  it  was ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  legishte  on  the  subject  waa 
tenaed  bigotry.    The  Veto  was  aban- 
doned ;  and,  in  1821,  his  right  hon.  friend 
S reduced  those  securities  which  he,  no 
oubt,  thought  adequate  on  the  one  hand 
and  necessary  on  the  other.    On  looking 
£sr  those  securities  now,  however,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.     They  bad 
he^n  entirely  done  away  witi^,  and  others 
substituted.    The  securities  having  thus 

groww 

'« tasU  by  degrees,  sod  besatifuily  lew,*' 

were  now  become  so  exceedingly  minute, 
that  they  could  not  well  be  reduced  any 
liirtber  in  size.  They  had  sunk  below 
aero,  and  had  been  almost  too  minute  for 
calculation.  So  insignificant  were  they 
at  present,  that  he  implored  bis  daht  hon. 
friend  to  leave  them  out  of  the  bill  altoge- 
ther. They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
question  of  securities  could  be  properly 
considered  only  in  the  committee.  Oa 
this  point  he  would  say,  that  if  the  great 
measure  were  once  conceded,  he  would 
iiifioitely  rather  place  all  iu  details  uoon 
a  principle  of  generous  confidence,  than 
fttter  them  with  a  jealous  and  ineffectual 
aystem  of  restriction.  To  esublisb  a 
jf^n^fgynnf^  Catholic  commission  coming 
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in  contact  with  the  Crown,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Crown;  the  Crown 
oein^  notwithstanding  compelled  to  make 
appomtments  which  it  might  think  liable 
to  great  objection,  was  to  him  no  satis- 
factory provision.  But  then,  there  was 
to  be  a  certificate  of  loyalty.  Now,  every 
body  knew  what  loyalty  meant  in  private 
conversation;  but,  what  did  it  mean  by 
act  of  parliament  ?  He  did  not  know 
MrheLt  loyalty  meant  by  law,  except  that 
the  individual  to  whom  the  term  was  ap- 
plied was  never  convicted  of  a  crime  in  a 
court  of  justice.  When  Dr.  Doyle  was 
asked  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  pro« 
vision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
inalienable,  he  answered  yes,  while  they 
comported  themselves  loyally  and  peace- 
ably as  became  subjects;  and  when  he 
was  asked,  whether  by  not  comporting 
themselves  loyally  and  in  obedience  to 
the  laws,  he  did  not  mean  their  beins 
convicted  by  some  legal  court  of  such 
conduct,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Now,  really,  he  could  not  conceive  a 
more  painful  duty,  than  for  the  commission 
to  certify  to  the  Crown  the  loyalty  of  those 
whom  tney  recommended.  It  was  a  de- 
lusion also  to  suppose  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  diminish  the  dangerous 
characiter  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Catholic  prelates  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  observed,  that 
that  correspondence  existed  at  present. 
True;  but  how  different  would  be  its 
character  when  it  became  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament,  instead  of  being  carried 
on  under  the  terror  of  severe  laws  which 
might  be  executed. 

He  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  single 
word  with  respect  to  one  of  the  measures 
which  were  to  accompany  this  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  and  which  by  many  were  con- 
sidered as  complete  securities  against  the 
danger  of  that  bill.  He  meant  the  mea^- 
sure  for  rtusing  the  qualification  of  the 
freeholders.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  this 
certainly  appeared  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject. He  hoped  it  would  not  be  acceded 
to  without  great  consideration.  He  could 
assure  the  friends  of  Catholic  concession, 
that  he  had  no  sinister  intention  of  at- 
tacking one  measure  through  the  sides  of 
another.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desir- 
ous to  con^der  each  on  its  own  grounds. 
But,  while  he  willingly  admitted  the  right 
of  parliament  to  regulate  any  abuse  that 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  he  could  not  but  look  with 
considerable  al^m  at  a  propoaitioii  for 
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disfranchising  a  fauve  portloD  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects.  'Whatever  might  be  the 
moral  efiect  of  such  a  step,  when  he  con^ 
sidered  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  he 
felt  some  doubt  whether,  if  the  result  of 
the  proposed  bill  should  be,  as  its  advo- 
cates predicted  it  would  be,  greatly  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Irdand,  and 
therefore  especially  to  enrich  the  Catholic 
body,  the  raising  the  qualification  might 
not,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  give  a 
very  undue  preponderance  to  the  Catholic 
interest.  Mr.  0*Connell,  whose  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  was  deserving  of  great 
weight,  thought  that  raising  the  quHlifica-* 
tion  would  add  to  Catholic  influence. 
There  were  other  important  consideration* 
connected  with  this  proposed  measure. 
He  would  not  then  pronounce  decisive^ 
respecting  it ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
be  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  productive  of  the  effects  anticipated 
from  it ;  and  above  all,  whether  it  would 
afford  any  security  to  the  Protestant  iiw 
terest. 

With  respect  to  the  other  measare  for 
paying  the  Catholic  clergy,  there  were 
also  grounds,  and  those  not  of  a  financial 
nature,  which  would  render  him  indisposed 
to  agree  to  it.  He  waa  not  prepared, 
therefore,  to  admit  the  alleged  securities 
which  these  two  supplementary  measurea 
conuined.  ^  The  securities  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  he  must  entirely  re^ 
ject.  If  he  once  admitted  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic,  on  the  ground  that  his  re-^ 
ligious  opinions  ought  to  form  no  disqua-* 
lification,  he  would  not  insult  him  by 
making  him  take  an  oath,  abjuring  the 
belief  that  faith  might  not  be  kept  with 
heretics.  On  these  ffroonds  he  should 
steadily  adhere  to  the  course  he  had 
hitherto  pursued  on  this  subject;  namely, 
that  of  aeeming  all  securities  insufficient 
by  which  Catholic  influence  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
firom  the  legislature.  When  he  compared 
the  conduct  now  pursuing  by  this  Protes- 
tant parliament,  in  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  further  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  parliament  of  a  neighbooriog 
country,  hj  which  a  law  had  b^n  passea 
for  punishmg  with  the  penalty  of  death 
those  who  committed  what  was  called 
sacrilege,  he  must  say,  that  he  saw  in 
that  comparison  an  adwional  reason  fer 
proceeding  no  foftber.  •  He  eoold  never  ■ 
consent  to  any  UMsura  whielft  disaifliriMd. 
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tbe  Beeinriljr  of  our  ProleitMit  etubliab- 
meni,  aaid  thereby  threatened  the  foiui- 
datioM  of  cml  aoa  religious  liberty* 

Jdr.  Bnmgham  rowi  amidst  loud  cries 
lor  the  quesdoD*    He  said,   that  after 
the  unanswerable  speech  of  the   right 
faoD.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af» 
iairs-<-a  speech  which  replied,  as  by  oati- 
cipatbn,  to  all  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  ffebtleman  who  had  just  sat  dowiw— 
the  House  must  consider  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  listen  to  a  single  further  sen- 
tence on  the  question ;  and  he  could  as- 
sure them,  that  it  would  be  as  irksome  to 
him  to  address  them  upon  it  as  it  would 
be  to  them  to  hear  him.    He  roie  merely 
to  make  two  or  three  obsermtions,  for  his 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  other  hon. 
members,  on  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  subject  which  had  been  mixed  up,  and 
especially  by  the  right  hon.  eentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  in  the  hitter  part 
of  his  speeohi  with  the  proper  discussion 
of  that  night.    In  the  fiist  ptaoe,  then,  he 
declared,  that  in  Yoting  for  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  he  voted  for  a  knowir 
and  definite  measure-<-a  measure  for  grant- 
inff  relief  to  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects.    As  to  any  ulterior  measures, 
to  oi>erate  as  securities,  or  as  alleged  se* 
cttrities,  they  might  be  very  fit  subjects 
for  consideration  in  the  committee,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  whicm  was  the  question  to  be 
then  determined.    With  regard  to  the 
two  biUs,  one  of  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  House  to-morrow,  and  the 
other  next  week,  having  never  yet  formed 
any  part  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and  beioff  in 
their  essence  perfectly  no? el,  it  would  be 
the  unlairest  tmng  in  the  world  to  suppose 
that  any  hon.  member,  by  his  vote  of 
that  night,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
expressed  his  sentiments,  or  insinuated 
what  would  be  his  opinion  upon  them. 
That  those  measures  were  of  great  import- 
ance—of importance  hardly  inferior  to  the 
bill  before  the  House*-he  moat  readily 
admitted.    But,  novel  as  they  were,  and 
difficult  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they 
were  rendered  still  more  difficult,  by  the 
various  opinions  that  were  entertamed  re- 
specting them.    He  coidd  not  find  that 
those  persons  who  were  best  fitted,  by 
their  local  knowledge,  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  those  bills,,  were 
able  to  give  him  any  of  that  light,  as  to 
their  nature  and  piobahle  effisct,  of  which 
he  stood  so  much  ia  need.    Those  who 
veteoomiected  with  the  eodesiastical  in- 


terests of  the  country,  while  diey  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  the 
civil  measure,  entertained  the  greatest 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  eccle- 
siastical measure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  civil 
interests  of  the  country,  while  they  en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  the  expediency  ef 
the  ecclesiastical  measure,  entertained  the 
greatest  doubt  of  the. expediency  of  the 
civil  measure.    He  should  certamly  come 
to  the  discussion  of  both  measures,  with 
all  the  deliberation  which  their  importance* 
demanded ;  and  he  trusted  with  that  wil- 
lingness to  be  convinced  of  their  expedi-^ 
ency,  which  must  be  produced  by  the* 
temptation  held  out  by  the  declaration  of 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Catholic 
daims,  that  they  were  induced  to  vote 
for  the  Catholic  bill  in  consequence  of  the 
security  which  those  ulterior  measures 
promised.    But,  he  should  also  come  to 
that  discussion  with  the  spirit  of  delibera- 
tion and  impartiality,  wito  his  mind  ready 
for  conviction  from  any  arguments  which 
could  reconcile  the  seeming  incongruities^ 
but  remembering  always  his  general  con- 
stitutional principles.    In  one  case,  any: 
thinp  whien  but  seemed  to  approach  to 
the  idea  of  disfiranchisement  must  powers- 
fully  affiMSt  his  mind.     In  the  other,  a 
large  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  implied  in  the  assignment  of  a 

E revision  for  an  extensive  and  powerful 
ierarchy,  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown  out 
of  money  to  be  levied  upon  the  public 
at  large,  must  equally  aiBsct  him -with 
jealousy.  These  were  reflections  of  an 
astounding  kind,  which  he  had  t(f  encoun- 
ter upon  Hie  mere  threshold  of  this  sub- 
ject. Did  the  House  mark  the  tenour  of 
that  expression  which  had  fallen  from  a 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  opposite,  in  advising 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  ?  **  Pay  the 
Irish  dergy,**  said  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, **  and  the  government  will  have  an 
officer  in  every  paridi.**  He  repeated, 
that  he  should  come  to  the  consideration 
of  both  these  ulterior  measures,  prepared 
to  hear  every  thing  that  could  be  urged 
in  their  favour.  Greatly  disappomted 
should  he  be  if  he  found  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  them;  but,  before  he  did  agree  to 
thiem  he  must  be  convinced  that  they  would 
leave  the  constitution  untouched ;  and  the 
rights  of  all  parties— of  the  Protestant 
freeholder,  who  was  to  get  no  boon,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  freeholder,  who  was 
togetaboon-i^undimittished.  Hemustbe 
coiifiiieedt  that  these  measures  would  pot 
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wiili  auHtcr  hoatUe  to  the  owKiUBtiott.  «f 
iJft  ctancs  of  thft  coramooitj ;  tiw  obJMt 
whisli^  BCkl  to  OBumoifNiiMHi  ilaotf,  iru 
tbo  Brindpal  nm  b»  kad  ia  mir.  Ho 
faod  Ihoiaght  it  right  to*  oipfew  tkv  doate 
wbicli  he  ootortameA  mt  theto  sabfecto. 
AU  he  BOW  «tid»  howovw^  ivith  reopect  to 
thoBft  WW  t»  itty^  thot  homslpoiiie  be* 
fero  he  eooMMed  ta  their  adoptioiu  He 
night  bo>  wroDg  hi  enterteiniDg  maj  doubt 
Oft  the  Mbieot;  end,  if  the  raocen  of  the 
GetholK  brfl  mted  ew  the  sacesn  of  those 
otfier  meaMnwsy  he  most  akieevely  hoped 
that  he  •hould  be  poeed  to.  On  the 
Gatfaoifc  yettiow  itsnf  he  was  qvite  dmn 
He  oanaidewd  eow,  aa  he  had  alanaji 
oeeaidered,  that  eoMideiatioaa  of  expe* 
dieacjy  no  lew  than  consdentioiia  of 
iMit  and  joHiee)  demoedod  the  adoption 
or  the  bill  before  the  Hooae^  Itatood^ 
aa  it  atood  hefare  it  was  mixed  up  with 
awf  other  nieaaace!^  on  the  grooed  of 
nmt,  of espedieooji  ahnoit  efneoeniqr. 
The  nfctf  of  the  empie  depended  on 
the  eoneifiation  of  the  people;  and  pai^ 
liaawnt  iboold  a?ail  dieaMehea  of,  per- 

Sa»  the  lait  opportnnity  that  weald  be 
fed  them  of  granting  that  aa  a  favour 
wUeh  migfat  otherwise  be  extorted  from 
them  at  a  right.  He  rejeioed  heartilj 
that  he  could  anticipate  with  confidence, 
that  the  resnlt  of  that  aight'ii  debate 
waold  be  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  bill 
so  triuaipiianty  as  to  alford  the  best  chance 
of  ita  suocess  in  that  ether  House  of  paiw 
liament,  in  which  alone  it  had  hitherto 
been  for  manT  year*  rsjeded* 

The  qUealson  being  put»  ««  That  the 
word  'now'  stand  part  of  the^iestien.*' 
The  Hoase  divided:  Ayes  mB.  Noes 
ML  Majority  for  the  second  reading  ^. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  aeceod 
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Friday^  April  22. 

TaxAsoir  FoaruTORK  Rbvbax  Bill.] 
Lord  Holland  vose»  purtaant  tonotiee*  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  Refieal  the  Law  of  Atlaio* 
der  and  Forfeiture,  in  ao  £ir  as  the  viahta 
of  eChcra  besides  the  persons  oSni&ng 
were  prcjodioed*  It  was  not  aacasmry  for 
to  etata  to  their  Jordshiae  what  the 
;  but,  the  state  wf  pubhc  opinion 
y  as  indttoed  him  te  think  that 
the  preper  tinw  for  altari^g  the  iav  waa 
Mwaanaad..  Ilia ah^ioftlM kill  waa, 
ta  saeveat  Jbifejluae  la  caas  af 


fosaa  exteadia^  farther  ihaik  to  the  perseo 
and  property  of  the:  oSmder  himselft  or 
from  estending  to  any  t  itlee  deaceodiag  to . 
ocbem,  and  ia  aU.  cases  in  which  the  pe- 
nalty waa  not  already  sa  coafiaed.  As. 
the  bill  he  held  in  hiahand  might  ha  con* 
sidered  ea  a  bitt  for  serivlBig  two  aafei.  the 
aol  of  fueon.  Aana  aad  Geoige  5ind.,  and 
fee  repealiBg  tim  eat  of  the  S9tb  of  the 
late  hiiig»  k  weald  be  peapeiv  in  the  fast 
pkee>  forhhn  to  move  Ihat  Aeae  ecu  be 
readk  Their  lordshipa  wmdd  allow  the 
fiest  laadmg  to  pass;  aad»  soaa  after  the. 
faiM  shaold  he  priated,  be  woaM  give 
natice  of  a  day  for  the  saeoad  reading. 

The  acts  reforred  to  above  were  read 
pre  foima»  after  which  Ihe  hill  was  read  a 
first  time^  and  acdared  to  he  printed. 
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Eliotivs  FR4Nciima  in  laaJUAaa.] 
Sir  18.  Wikaa  said,  that  aome  kniaunder<* 
staaidiag  had  arisen  m  ceasequeooe  of  a 
ooavematioa  between  the  hob.  member 
for  Stafibrdahtrei  aad  the  learned  mem- 
ber  for  WmcbeUea  sis  to  the  coarse 
meant  to  be  pursued  fespectin^  the  bill 
for  akeriog  tee  Elective  Franohise  in  Ire* 
land  {  aad  as  it  waa  his  iotealien  to  op* 
peso  the  priaeiple  of  the  measure^  he  «raa 
aesirous  te  know  what  cearse  it  was  in* 
tended  to  foUow  I  Should  the  discussion 
take  place  that  evening  upon  it,  it  waa  his 
determination  to  take  the  sense  ef  the 
Houae. 

Mr.  LjfMdvn  satd,  that  aoase  miaander* 
sraadmg  had  oertamly  arisen  en  the  tqb- 
ject,  ia  cenfoqaenoe  of  whiohi  seveml 
goatlemon  who  bed  intended  to  take  a 
part  ia  the  discosuon^  and  partiealarly 
thoae  who  meant  to  impeae  it,  were  not 
then  in  their  placea.  Bat*  it  was  iaspea* 
sible  he  could  kee  that  appartoaity  ef 
taking  aome  step  in  the  husiaeas,  and  he 
should  be  contented  siaaply  te  ask  leave 
to  briag  ia  the  bUlt  and  fet  the  discussion 
teke  place  en  a  fatoee  day»  He  ahoold 
be  eorry  ta  be  called  on  to  meke  any 
stateoaent,  unlem  he  had  aa  opportunity 
to  make  a  oemplete  one.  .  He  therefore 
tnisted  the  Haoae  would  ellow  ban  to 
bring  tn  ihe  hiB  aewt  and  lake  the  diaens* 
aion  on  Friday* 

ib.Brmghm  aug^eated  the  necesrity 
of  as  eariy  a  diseassion  as  poariUe,  m 
onder  riiat  that  exphaation  might  be  given 
which  saauld  either  aamava  or  aenfina  the 
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policy.  There  were  diiBeiilties  whiob  a 
further  inquiry  might  clear  up.  He  wa« 
not  a  member  of  the  oomnitlee  himself; 
md  had  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  ac« 
quiring  official  infonaatioo,  but  he  fcaew 
that  there  were  certain  questiona,  whieh 
eould  be  beat  cleared  up  by  inquiry  before 
a  committee.  He  thmfore  noped  that 
an  earlier  day  than  Friday  would  be  fixed 
for  the  teeond  reading. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  said,  be  waa  no  {Mrty  to 
thia  arrangeaieat  The  bill  reqoved  an 
explanation:  ita  olb}aet  wat  perfectly  mil* 
tmderatoody  and  it  ought  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  people  both  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  bill  waa  generally  tlieught 
to  enact  the  dialhmebiaemeot  of  the  forty- 
ahilling  Toten,  bur  that  was  not  iia  object. 
If  it  were,  he  would  be  the  last  to  ghre  it 
his  support,  ^ven  these  who  were  in 
the  hsbit  of  dailv  conversing  with  Irish 
members,  entertained  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  objects  of  the  bill.  How 
strong,  therefore,  must  be  the  misconcep- 
tiensupen  tbe  subject  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general. 

BfiTTKR  Trabb  IK  Ibsland.]  Sir 
H.  Parnell  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Butter.makersof  Doonaae,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  praybg  for  a  i^epeal  of  the  laws 
for  regolatioff  the  Better  Trade  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  HuieMnion  hoped^  that  if  a  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  inveatigate  this 
subject,  doe  notice  of  Its  foi«iation  would 
be  given,  so  as  to  idferd  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  trade  an  oppoftsnity  of 
'  stating  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  QfMmn  said,  that  the  abuses  <in 
the  trade  appeared  to  be  so  mat,  that  he 
hoped  a  committee  would  oe  appointed 
hrthe  present  year  to  examhie' toe  evil, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  its  cor* 
reeiioii. 

Sir  G.  HUl  was  of  opinion  that  no  new 
ipeaaove  should  be  adopted  respecting 
this  trade,  without  a  very  serious  and 
extended  Inquiry. 

Mr.  S,  nice  said,  that  the  subject 
might  be  ftdly  discuBsed,  without  altering 
the  hiw  this  session. 

Mr.  Li  FMer  Ml  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  deep  Impottance.  If  any  alteration 
were  made  in  tbe  law,  it  ought  to  be  pre* 
ceded  by  a  very  minute  inquiry. 
^  Sir  J.  ATatopoff  said,  he  had  no  ejec- 
tion to  inottlry;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  commencement 
of  next  aesaion.  If  the  examination  were 
Mw  act  on  feet^  lHr»iM^havtf  a  gteat  dibct 


on 'the  expoetatlon  of  butter.  Day  after 
day  the  price  of  that  article  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  evidence  given,  or  tiie 
statements  made  before  the  commhtee. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  said,  that  the  cormpt 
practicas  oarried  on  under  the  butser 
act  were  a  moat  aevere  infliction  en  pebr 
and  industrious  people.  Goniplaieni  were 
particularly  made  of  the  butter^tatteie. 
It  had  lieen  reprasenled  to  hhn,  that  thoie 
persons  were  often  induoed  to  negleet 
their  duty  for  a  bribe ;  that  thejf  some- 
times attended  to  perform  iheir  ranetioAs 
in  a  state  little  short  of  intoxication ;  and 
that  they  often  decided  on  tbe  quality  of 
the  butter,  not  as  it  really  deserved,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  emolument  which 
they  were  tareap'ftt>mtheir  corrupt  prac- 
tices. He  had  inquired  into'these  points ; 
and  bad  found  the  allegations  w^U.foond- 
ed.  In  one  instance,  five  guineas  had 
been  gWen  to  the  wife  of  a  ^tter^tasler 
to  Bidttce  her  husband  to  certify  that 
butler  of  second  quality  was  of  first  quality, 
tbatit  might  be  exported  in  this  fictitions 
character.  Parliament  were  called  upon 
to  inquire  into  this  subject;  aad  he  eotfd 
see  no  reason  why  that  inquiry  iheuld 
not  commence  now. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  ministeti  were 
quite  ready  to  go  mto  the  eommltfee, 
either  hi  this,  or  the  next  session. 

Ofdered  to  Ue  en  tbe  table. 


E&xcTiyx  PxANOHisB  IN  Irblawd 
Bill.]  Mr.  LUtlHon  ssid,  he  now  beg- 
ged leave,  on  the  understandingte  which 
the  House!  had  come  last  night, '  to  move 
ft>r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  the  Blective  Franchise  hi  Ire- 
land." He  would,  m  consequence  of  the 
understandhig  to  which  be  had  alloded, 
abstiuH  frbm  making  any  observations  on 
the  httroduction  of  this  bilL  He  h<wed, 
however,'  that  an  early  day  would  be  meed 
for  readhig  it  a  second  time,  when  gentle- 
men wouM  have  a  fall  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions.  To 
himself,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  he  opened  the  grounds  on 
whieh  hc^  intromiced  tide  raeastffe  en  the 
present  occasion,  or  reaei^d  his  state- 
ment for  a  subsequent  period.  The 
House  had  come  to  an  unieratanding  on 
that  point "eariy  that  morohig,  and  that 
understanding  had  been  renewed  tb^ 
evening.  Iht  consequence  was,  that  a 
vast  number  of  flsembers  had  left  "^e 
Hottte.  Atnongst  them  were  inany  who 
were  espedtfly  unfavourable  to  the  views 
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wA  maltcr  hcMtUe  to  the  dwidlfaticm.  «f 
M  dann  oi  the  coramooitj ;  tin  objiraft 
wluali^  BCkl  to  eHUmoifNiiMHi  ilaotf,  irag 
tbB  Briiid{ial  nm  b»  had  ia  irieir.  He 
faadtllioiaglit  it  right  taeipraw  tk»  doAm 
wbicfa  be  entertonedl  ob  these  sabfects. 
JUl  he  BOW  dUd^  hoitevWy  ivith  reepect  to 
then  wee  t»  My,  that  hemstpeaie  be* 
fece  he  eooeeMed  to  their  adoption*  He 
night  be>«raDg  hi  entertainiDg  osy  doubt 
Oft  the  eidifeoir  8i>d»  if  the  raocen  of  the 
GatholK  biM  mted  ea  the  sacesn  of  those 
otfier  Bioaiaresy  ho  most  sioeerely  iMpcd 
that  he  should  be  peved  so.  Qa  the 
Gatfioiib  yieslioa  itsdf  he  was  qaite  dnuv 
He  oeosioorsd  aow,  aa  ho  had  always 
oeasidered,  that  eeasidsiatioaa  of  eape* 
dieacy»  no  less  tlum  comideeatioas  of 
iMit  and  joslioey  demoadod  the  adoption 
of  tile  bill  helbfe  the  Houses  Itstood^ 
as  it  stood  heCore  it  was  mixed  up  with 
aay  other  oeaaarey  on  the  gvoaad  of 
nmt»  of  espedifooyy  aloMst  of  neoessiqr. 
The  nfctf  of  the  empife  depended  on 
the  ooncifiatioa  of  tiw  people;  and  pai^ 
iHunent  slioold  atail  tiieaMeives  of,  psr- 

Sa,  tin  last  opportanity  that  woola  be 
red  them  of  graotuig  that  as  a  favour 
whieh  migfat  otherwise  be  extorted  from 
them  as  a  right.  He  rejoiced  iMartlly 
that  he  could  anticipate  with  confidence, 
that  the  result  of  that  night's  debate 
wooM  be  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  bill 
so  triuBiphanty  as  to  alford  the  best  chance 
of  its  suoeess  in  that  other  House  of  paiw 
liament,  in  which  alone  it  had  hitiierto 
been  for  maay  years  rqeded* 

The  qtiemm  being  put»  «<  That  the 
word  'now'  stand  part  of  thoquestion.*' 
Ihe  Hoaae  drridedt  Ajres  208*  Noes 
Ml.  Majority  for  tiie  second  reading  W. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  aeoeod 
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TaxAsoir  FoaruTOJiBltcMMX  But.] 
Lord  Holland  rose,  pursoant  tonoticoi  to 
bring  in  a  biU  to  Repeal  the  Law  of  Attain* 
dor  and  Forfeiturei  in  ao  £ir  as  tim  riahia 
of  others  iiesides  the  perseoa  ofEmomg 
were  prejodioed.  It  wasaot  aacasmry  for 
to  atate  to  their  Jordshiae  what  the 
1  but,  the  state  wf  public  opinion 
,  as  indttoed  him  to  think  that 
the  praper  tiBM  for  altsri^g  the  Jaw  was 
Mwamaed..  llieoh^iofllwkiU  was, 
to  seeseat  Jbifeituae  la  caes  of  ' 


fosaa  extendiag  farther  than  to  the  pecson 
and  property  of  the  oAnder  himself^  or 
from  estenmng  lo  any  titles  desoeodiag  to 
othem,  and  ia  all  c^aes  in  which  the  pe- 
nalty was  not  airaady  so  coafiaed.  As. 
the.  bill  he  held  in  hiahand  might  b*  con* 
sideredae  a  bitt  for  leriTlsig  two  aofei>  ibe 
aol  of  fuoan.  Aana  and  George  5ind.,  aad 
for  repealing  the  eat  of  the  Sdth  of  the 
lata  Uiigy  it  weald  be  peapeiv  in  the  fast 
pkce,  forhhn  to  move  that  tiwse  acts  bo 
readk  Their  lordshipa  wmild  allow  the 
fimt  Madtna  to  pass;  aad»  sooa  after  the. 
fasM  dwolu  be  priated,  he  would  giro 
natica  of  a  day  for  the  seooad  reading. 

The  acts  reforred  to  sbove  were  read 
pro  foema»  after  which  the  hill  wss  read  a 
hrst  tima^  and  acdered  to  be  printed. 


BOUSE  Of  COMMONS. 

Friday  f  April  22. 

Elxotivs  FR4N€iiiaa  in  laa&Aiia.] 
Sir  m.  Wikau  said,  tiiat  aomo  miaunder^ 
steading  had  arisen  in  ceasequeooe  of  a 
ooavematioa  between  the  bob.  member 
for  Staffordshire,  and  the  learned  mem« 
ber  for  Wiaebelsea  sis  to  the  course 
meant  to  be  porsued  respecting  the  bill 
for  altering  the  Elactire  Franohisein  Iro* 
land ;  aad  as  it  was  his  intention  to  op* 
pose  the  principle  of  the  measore,  he  «res 
destfous  to  know  what  coarse  it  was  in* 
tended  to  follow  i  Should  the  discussion 
take  place  timt  erening  upon  it,  it  was  his 
dttermiaation  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Houses 

Mr*  LpHldm  said»  that  snase  miaandar* 
srendmg  had  oeitainly  arisen  on  the  sob- 
ject,  at  ceotequenoe  of  wUchy  seremi 
gentlemen  who  had  tntended  to  take  a 
part  ia  the  discosaioni  and  particularly 
those  who  meant  to  oPfMoe  it,  were  not 
then  in  their  places.  0at»  it  was  iaipoo- 
siUe  be  could  kae  that  opportoaitT  of 
taking  aome  step  in  the  hnsmaM*  and  he 
should  be  contented  siaBply  to  ash  leave 
to  bring  ia  the  billt  and  fet  the  discussion 
teke  placa  en  a  fatoaa  daj»  He  should 
be  aorry  to  be  called  on  to  moke  any 
stateoaentp  unlem  he  had  aa  opportunity 
to  make  a  oempleto  one.  He  therefore 
Umsted  the  Hauae  would  allow  ban  to 
bring  in  the  hiB  now»  and  lain  the  diaens* 
aion  on  Friday. 

Mt^BroMgiam  aug^eeted  the  nocessitf 
of  as  earty  a  disoassum  aa  poawUe,  m 
Older  that  that  oxfdanalion  might  be  given 
which  sBOuld  either  aamara  or  coofom  the 
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policy.  There  were  difficidlits  whtoh  a 
further  inquiry  might  clear  op.  He  wa« 
noi  a  member  of  the  comnittee  bimeelf ; 
md  had  therefore,  do  opportimily  of  ac« 

3 airing  official  infonaatioo,  but  lie  fcaew 
lat  there  were  certain  queatioaa,  whieh 
could  be  beat  cleared  up  by  inqiuiry  before 
a  committee.  He  therefore  iioped  that 
an  earlier  day  than  Friday  would  be  fixed 
for  the  tee<Nid  reading. 

Mr.  Cakraft  aaid,  be  waa  no  |NUty  to 
thia  arraageaieot.  The  bill  reqoired  an 
Mplaaation :  ita  olb}eet  was  perfectly  mli* 
imderatoody  and  it  ought  to  be  made  inteK 
ligible  to  the  people  both  of  England  and 
Irefamd.  The  bill  waa  generally  thought 
to  enaet  the  dialhmehiaemeot  of  the  forty- 
ahilliflg  Toten,  hut  that  was  not  iia  object. 
If  it  were,  he  would  be  the  kMt  to  ghre  it 
his  support,  ^ven  these  who  were  in 
die  habit  of  dail v  coD?ersing  with  Irish 
members,  entertained  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  objects  of  the  bill.  How 
strong,  therefore,  must  be  the  misconcep* 
liens  upon  tbe  subject  in  the  minds  of  tne 
people  in  general. 

BuTTKR  Trabb  m  Ireland.]  Sir 
H.  Parnell  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Butter-makers  of  Doonaoe,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  prayhig  for  a  i^cpeal  of  the  laws 
for  r^ulatinff  the  Better  Trade  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  HtcffiSmjOR  hoped^  that  if  a  com- 
mittee were  appoiDled  to  inveatigate  this 
subject,  doe  notice  of  Its  foi«iation  would 
be  given,  so  as  to  alferd  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  trade  an  oppoftmiity  of 
'  stating  their  Sentiments. 

Mr.  Graff  en  seid,  that  the  aliuses  «in 
the  trade  appeared  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
hoped  a  committee  would  be  appointed 
hrthe  present  year  to  examhie' tne  evil, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  its  cor- 
reeiion. 

Sir  G.  HiU  was  of  opinion  that  no  new 
ipeasmre  should  be  adopted  respecting 
this  trade,  without  a  very  serious  and 
extended  inquiry. 

Mr.  8.  nice  said,  that  the  subject 
nsight  be  fidly  diseuased,  without  altering 
the  hiw  this  session. 

Mr.  In  JPeMer  Mt  that  the  suMect  was 
one  of  deep  importance.  If  any  alteration 
were  made  in  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  pre* 
ceded  by  a  very  mmute  inqulrv. 
^  Sir «/.  ATaeporf  said,  he  nad  no  objec- 
tion to  inoalry;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  to  take  j^ace  at  the  commencement 
of  next  aesaion.  If  the  examination  were 
•  ttotr  act  oofee^  flNT^irtfl^haytf  a  gteatdlbct 


on 'the  exportation  of  butter.  Day  after 
day  the  price  ofthat  article  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  evidenoe  given,  or  the 
statements  made  before  the  committee. 

Sir  fl.  Parnell  said*  that  the  corrupt 
practices  oarrieid  on  under  the  butter 
act  were  a  moat  aevere  infliction  en  peer 
and  mdustrious  people.  Gomplaiels  weve 
particularly  made  of  the  butter^tasteie. 
It  had  been  represented  to  bias,  that  those 
persons  were  often  induoed  to  neglect 
their  duty  for  a  bribe ;  that  thejf  some- 
times attended  to  perform  tiielr  funetioAs 
in  R  state  little  short  of  intoxication ;  and 
that  they  often  decided  on  tbe  quality  of 
the  butter,  not  as  it  really  deserved,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  emolument  which 
they  were  to  reap'ftt>m<thehr  corrupt  pMie- 
tices.  He  had  inquked  into<these  points ; 
and  bad  found  the  allegations  w^ll*foond- 
ed.  In  one  instance,  five  guineas  had 
been  gWen  to  the  wife  of  a  ^tter^taster 
to  Biduce  her  husband  to  certify  that 
butter  of  second  quality  was  of  first  quality, 
that' it  might  be  exported  in  this  fiotitioas 
character.  Parliament  were  called  upon 
to  inquire  into  this  subject ;  aad  he  eoild 
see  no  reason  why  that  Inquiry  sbeuld 
not  commence  now. 

•Mr.  C.  Gniaf  eaid,  that  ministers  were 
quite  ready  to  go  into  the  eommitfee, 
either  m  this,  or  the  next  session. 

OiHlefed  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


E&XCTIVX    PRANOHISB    IN    IrBLAWD 

Bill.]  Mr.  LUtlHon  ssid,  he  now  beg- 
ged leave,  on  the  understanding 'to  which 
the  House!  had  come  last  night,  to  move 
flir  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill "  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  the  Elective  Fiunchise  hi  Ire- 
land.'' He  would,  m  consequence  of  the 
onderstaridkig  to  which  he  had  aUoded^ 
abstiuH  from  making  any  observations  on 
the  iMroduction  of  this  bilL  He  b<Mped, 
however,'  that  an  early  day  would  be  ntced 
for  reading  it  a  second  time,  when  pentie- 
meh  wouM  have  a  full  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions.  To 
himself,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  he  opened  the  grounds  on 
whieh  hc^  introduced  tiikr  measure  en  the 
present  occasion,  or  rescind  his  state- 
ment for  a  subsequent  period.  The 
House  had  come  to  an  uniertCandlng  on 
that  point*  •early  that  >morning,  and  that 
understanding  had  been  renewed  tills 
evening.  The  eonsequenee  wis,  tiiat  a 
vast  number  of  oiembers  had  left  "^e 
Hbuie.  Amongst  them  were  many  who 
word  espeeidljr  unfavourable  to  the  views 
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which  he  \joek  relaltve  to  this  meMure ; 
and  therefore  he  felt  himielf  bound  ia 
honour  eunplj  to  explain  whet  the  nature 
of  the  intended  bill  was.  The  hoo.  mem- 
ber for  Waneham  was  of  opinion*  that  the 
dialiraochiflement  of  the.40f  •  freeholders  of 
Ireland  would  be  a  measure  of  a  very 
arbitrary  nature. .  He  thanked  the  hon. 
oMmber  for  having  called  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject;  and  he  would  take 
the  liberty  to  obsenrey  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  extend  the  profisions  of  the  bill 
to  those  freeholders  who  held  their  free- 
holds  under  the  same  practice  that  pre- 
vailed in  England  at  this  period.  The 
bill  would  only  refer  to  freeholders  whose 
votes  were  subject  to  registration.  The 
•ium  which  gave  to  those  individuals  the 
right  of  votmg  at  presenti  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  bul  to  raise.  He  would  not 
state  positively^  although  be  bad  formed 
«  strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  how  high 
the  qualification  ought  to  be  raised ;  but, 
in  his  opinion.  IQL  per  snnum  would  be 
an  eligible  oualification ;  that,  however, 
Jie  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
Another  point  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
4vas  the  period  at  which  the  act  should 
begin  to  operate.  It  might  be  suffered  to 
operate  forthwith;  or  at  the  period  when 
4he  present  registry  expired,  or  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  several  leases*  He  thought 
the  end  of  the  rmstration  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  the  act  to  begin  to  take 
efiect.  But  he  felt  that  this  was  a  proper 
matter  for  consideration  in  the  committee. 
The  hon.  member  then  moved  ''That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regu* 
late  the  Exercise  of  the  Elective  Fran- 
cbise  in  Counties  at  large  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that,  in  oonse- 
^uenoe  of  too  understanding  to  which  it 
was  stated  the  House  had  acceded,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  had  undoubtedly 
gone  away.  This  being  the  case,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  measure  now :  but,  it  ought  to  be 
stated,  that  on  this  occasion,  leave  to  bring 
•n  the  bill  was.  only  called  for.  If  there 
were  any  hon.  members  who  wished  to 
defeat  the  measure  at  once,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  argu- 
ments suminst  it  on  the  first  reading. 

Mr.  Banket  said,  that  this  was  a  mea" 
aare  of  so  alarming  a  natuie,  that  the 
attentioii  of  the  House,  and  of  the  public, 
ought  .to  be  narticularly  called  to  it.  He 
would  take  tne  first  opportunity,  when  this 
bill  was  brought  forward,  to  divide  the 
Houie  upcn  it;  and  he  ahouU  therefore 


wave,  at  present,  any  further  observation 
on  the  measure.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill 
was  open  to  the  most  senous  objections. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  uncoestitutional 
and  arbitrary  measures  that  ever  was  in- 
troduced to  the  House. 

Mr.  GraHan  said,  he  looked  upon  this 
as  a  very  alarming  proposition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  merely  rose  to  say, 
that,  in  acquiescing  in  the  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  he  made  no  concession 
whatever.  The  rule  of  the  House  former- 
ly, was  di&rent  from  that  which  now  pre- 
vailed. It  was  now  customary  to  grant 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  considering' what  its  effect  was 
likely  to  be.  Afterwards  ite  contente 
were  debated ;  and  it  might  be  rejected 
on  the  second  reading.  In  consequence 
of  the  understanding  which  was  come  to 
last  night,  he  would  not  offer  any  objection 
to  the  present  motion :  but  bis  opposition 
to  the  measure  should  be  precisely  as  de- 
cided in  the  stege  when  it  came  to  be 
debated,  as  if  he  opposed  its  being  brought 
in  originally. 

Mr.  Brougham  trusted,  that  he  might  be 
understood,  after  what  he  had  stoted  that 
morning,  as  not  having  pledged  himself  to 
support  this  measure.  On  a  future  day 
he  should  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  opinion  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  bill  brought  into  parliament  which  re- 
quired the  most  minute  detail,  it  was  this 
identical  bill.  This  be  would  assert,  that 
if  members  in  the  House  understood  it, 
very  few  persons  out  of  the  House  did. 
He,  for  one,  did  not  understand  it  in  de* 
tail ;  and  therefore  he  was  anxious  for  ex- 
pbmatioiu 

Sir  T.  LeMrii^  said,  thati  in  bis  opi- 
nion,  the  bill  .which  it  waa  proposed  to 
bring  in  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  answer 
the  expectations  whidi  it  had  raised.  A 
gieat  deal  had  been  said  about  relief  to 
the  people  of  Ireland;  but,  he  could  not 
see  what  relief  they  would  find  in  beipg 
deprived  of  privilraes  which  were  really 
valuable,  and  which  made  them  of  some 
importance,  and  in  receiving  instead  of 
pnvileges,  an  imaginary  good.  An  hon. 
friend  of  hts»  whope  oonvenion  bad  created 
so  great  a  sensation  in  the  House»  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  hill 
winch  had  been  discussed  last  night,  unless 
the  bill  now  before  the  House,  and  that 
for  providing  for  the  Cathdic  clergy, 
should  also  be  carried.  Now,  in  the  com- 
mon coune  of  proceedings  in  parliao^fat* 
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^  fim  6f  thete  billa  would  hav»  paMed 
throqrii  all  iu  stages  before  the  fate  of 
the  ouer  two  bills  coald  have  been  de* 
cided.  The  hon.  member  for  Armagh 
mustt  therefore,  either  not  vote  at  all,  or 
he  must  vote  inconsistently  with  the  de- 
daratioo  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Cakraft  rose  to  order.  He  snb« 
Bitted  that  it  was  neither  parliamentary 
nor  delicate  to  aUade  to  the  words  of  a 
past  debate;  and  particalariy  when  the 
member  by  whom  those  words  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  was  not  present* 

Sir  T.  Letkbridg€  thought  he  was  per. 
fectly  jnsti6ed  In  Sludii^  to  the  declare* 
tion  nuMle  by  bis  hon.  friendt  the  member 
for  Armagh.  He  thought  he  had  much 
more  reason  to  complain  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  hon.  member,  which  imputed 
to  him  an  mtention  to  speak  of  the  decla- 
ration made  by  his  hon.  friend  in  an  in- 
jurious manner—an  intention  which  he 
altogether  disclaimed. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  it  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion contrary  to  the  practice  of  parliament 
to  allude  to  expressions  which  had  been 
used  in  a  debate  that  was  past,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  absence  of  the  member  by 
whom  they  had  been  used.  It  was  true» 
that  the  House  allowed  a  great  latitude 
beyond  the  strict  letter  of  its  orders ;  but 
he  believed,  that  in  no  instance,  after  the 
dbjeclion  had  been  taken,  a  member  had 
been  permitted  to  persist  in  violating  the 
established  custom  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Secretary  PedwMt  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  direct  reference  to  the 
words  of  a  debate  was  not  parliamentary ; 
but,  the  hon.  baronet  had  not  done  this. 
He  had  referred  only  to  an  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
vff  which  that  hen<  member  had  said  he 
should  regulate  his  conduct.  This  was 
very  different  from  quoting  the  words  in 
which  that  intention  had  been  conveyed. 
Whether  to  do  this  were  delicate  or  not» 
was  another  question,  which  each  indivi* 
dual  must  decide  for  himself,  but  of 
which  theHousCi  he  conceived,  could  take 
no  notice. 

Mr«  fTynii  saidi  he  thought  that  to  refer 
to  a  dechwatioo,  as  the  hon.  baronet  had 
done,  was  not  less  irreguhw  than  to  refer 
to  the  preeise  words  in  which  it  had  been 
made;  and  for  thi^reason-^tbat  the  person 
by  whom  it  had  been  made  being  absent, 
he  could  have  no  opportunity  of  explain- 
faigor  justifying  what  he  had  said. 

The  &)e(uaT  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
^  Chair/'    He  said,  that  having  been  so 
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diMnotly  appealed  to,  he  oould  not  hesi- 
tate to  f  xpress  his  opinion,  that  the  Irre- 
gularity spoken  of  did  not  depend  upon 
the  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  tne  allusioA 
was  made  being  present  or  not,  although 
the  question  of  delicacy  certainly  did  ; 
because  the  House  considered  that  all  its 
members  were  present  in  every  debate. 
The  question,  then,  was,  whether  it  was 
according  to  the  practice  of  parliament  to. 
refer  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  distinct 
wordSf  of  any  part  of  a  former  debate. 
Now,  it  was  altogether  disorderly  to  refer 
to  the  express  words  of  a  debate;  and  this, 
as  he  liad  alread  v  said,  whether  the  mem- 
ber by  whom  thev  had  been  used  waa 
present  or  not.  With  respect  to  a  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  a  debate,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  allow 
great  latitude.  K  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
cuse which  this  practice  furnished,  the- 
whole  debate  had  been  irregular  from  its 
connnenoement ;  because  if  it  was  opposed 
to  the  forms  of  the  House  to  refer  to  a 
former  debate,  it  was  not  less  so  to  refer 
to  an  understanding  that  leave  should  be 

given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  In  his  opinion, 
owever,  nothing  could  be  so  inconvenient 
to  the  progress  of  business  in  that  House, 
as  for  the  Speaker  strictly  to  watch  every 
violation  of  the  letter  of  their  orders.  He 
.therefore  commonly  left  such  subjects  to 
be  regulated  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
House,  taking  from  them  the  hint,  and 
declining  himself  to  interfere,  unless  under 
circumstances  likely  to  obstruct  the  public 
business. 

Sir  7.  LethMdge  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Chair ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  tome  consolation  to 
him  to  know,  that  if  he  had  been  out  of 
order,  he  was  not  so  alone,  the  whole  dis- 
cussion being,  as  the  Speaker  had  said, 
irregular.  SUIl  he  contended,  that,  if  the 
House  should  give  tlie  hon.  gentleman 
leave  to  bring  in  bis  bill  upon  no  other 
statement  than  that  which  he  had  made, 
they  would  do  a  very  uncommon  thing  : 
andadmit  a  bill,  of  the  principle  of  which  no : 
one  had  said  a  word  in  recommendation.  . 

Dr.  PkUiimare  said,  he  believed  there 
was  a  general  understanding,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  hour  to  which  the 
debate  of  the  preceding  night  had  extend- 
ed, the  diaeussion  of  the  principle  i>f  this 
bill  should  be  postponed.  For  his  own< 
part,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  measure 
which  it  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  was 
calculated  to  do  away  a  great  abuse,  and. 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  IrdandL 
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Sii  J.  N£wp»^  ^dt  tbftt  nolwithstuicU 
ing  the  seoliments  which  the  hoo*  baroaet 
had  expressed,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Cathoh'o  fi-eefaoldera  of  Ireland  would 
give  bim  any  credit  for  the  new-bom-zeal 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  for  their  interests. 
They  would,  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  he  intended,  by  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way,  to  defer  the  passing  of  that  other 
and  greater  measurei  of  which  he  had  been 
so  long  the  opponent*  For  his  own  part^ 
he  co&ssed  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
see  this  bill  passed :  and,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  baronet y  that  it 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  he  was  ready  to  go  before  that 
people  in  competition  with  the  hon.  baro- 
net and  abide  their  decision  on  tlie  sub- 
ject.  He  should  support  the  measure, 
because  he  believed  it  would  materially 
aid  the  success  of  the  other  and  more  iro* 
portent  one  of  emancipation,  and  because 
It  would  prevent  the  demoralisatioa  of 
the  lower  orders,  of  which  the  present 
system  was  the  cause. 

Mr.  fVodehouse  said,  he  had  seconded 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Staffordshire,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
vitfadeawing  the  support  which  he  had 
given  to  this  measure. 

Mr^  Secretary  Peel  deprecated  any 
partial  discussion  of  a  measure,  which,  at 
a  proper  time  and  season^  would  come 
regularly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,,  he  had  the  bill  now 
ready  to  present  to  the  House.  He  pro* 
posed  that  leave  should  be  given  for  it  to 
be  printed ;  and  he  would  take  any  day 
that.it  might  be  convenient  for  the  debate 
on  its  second  reading.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  oppose  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  proposition,  otherwise  he 
must  be  under  tiie  necessity  of  meeting 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
now  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  thesafeh- 
ject. 

Mr.  Bankes  would  only  be^,  that,  if  any, 
an  earljr  day  might  be  appomted  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject. 
'  Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  bad  never  re- 
quired any  security  for  passing  the  great 
bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics.  Al- 
though it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  40t. 
freeholders  of  Ireland  were  degraded  men, 
he  nevertheless  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect 
them,  with  as  much  regard  to  their  civil 
rights  as  the  highest  commoners.  In  the 
instance  of  his  own  constituents,  he  could 
say,  that  he  bad  found  as  honourable  and' 
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as  high-minded  men  among  (Jie^Qk'flree- 
holders,  as  among  any  other  daaa  of 
voters. 

Mr.  S*  Rice  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
discussian ;  but  there  were  two  importane 
points  on  which  he  wished  to  be  informed^ 
The  first  was,  whether  his  hon.  friend 
meant  to  confine  the  disfranclmement  of 
the  40si.  freeholders  only  to  those  countie* 
where- corruption  and  fraud  had  existed  ^ 
The  second  was^  whether  he  considered; 
this  bill  as  strictly  conditional  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill. 

Mr.  LitUetom  answered  both  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hume  considered  the  bill  as  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency*  He  wished  the  prfn«» 
ciple  of  the  measure  to  be  discussed ;  but, 
to  admit  the  bill  without  discussion,  wae 
to  adroit  also  the  principle.  He  objected 
to  bringing  in  the  bill  that  night,  because 
the  greater  portion  of  the  members  had. 
left  the  House,  on  an  understanding  that 
no  discussion  would  take  place  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  Althorp  trusted,  that  the  bill  to 
be  brought  in  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  Tlie  40s.  freeholders  had  not 
independent  votes.  He  therefore  consi- 
dered it  quite  consistent  with  his  wishing 
for  a  reform  of  the  representation,  to  de*^ 
prive  of  the  right  of  voting  those  who  had 
no  independent  votes. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  It  was  shortly  af^er  brought  in  b^ 
Mr.  Littleton,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Spirit  Duties.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Spirit  Duties  Acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  upon  a  former  occasion  explained 
to  the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  place  all  the  laws 
relating  to  distilleries  in  England  on  one 
identical  and  intelligible  footing,  and  to 
do  away  with  the  inconveniences  which 
were  daily  found  to  result,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  different  laws  prevniling  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  now  be  necessary  for  him 
to  advance  any  general  reasoning  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
House  would  readily  concur  with  htm  iif 
thinking,  that  something  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  effect  this  ol^ect.  It  appeared 
to  biro,  that  no  alteralion  woukl  be  so  ef- 
fectual as  Uiat  which  should  assimilate  the 
distillery  laws  of  England  with  those  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    He  wodld  srate 
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generaUy  the  fort  of  rfi^uteUooi  which  he 
propoied  to  adopt  for  tlUs  branch  of  ihe 
trade  and  maoufacture  of  the  couotry. 
In  the  first  pboe^  it  waa  aeeetaary  to  im- 
pose certain  reatrictiobs  on  the  penons 
carrviog  on  this  trade :  be  ahould  be  glad 
if  this  bad  not  been  necessary,  but  the 
large  amount  of  the  duties  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  Wive  them.  In  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland  no  persons  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  a  distiller  without  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This  re- 
gulation, which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  reodered  neoea- 
sary,  he  did  not  propose  to  adopt  in  Eng- 
land. The  qualification  which  he  should 
suggest  instead  was,  that  persons  carryinj^ 
on  the  trade  of  distiUert  should  inhabit 
and  pay  the  rates  of  houses  of  the  rent  of 
20/.  per  annum.  This  would  facilitate  the 
collection  of  the  duty ;  whilci  if  persons 
who  could  distil  in  a  tin  kettle  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  the  excise  would  be  cheat- 
ed at  every  turn.  The  next  regulation 
was»  that  aJl  persons  licensed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  ofaistillers,  should  be  resident 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  town  in 
which  there  should  be  500  inhabited 
houses,  in  order  to  secure  a  aufficient 
number  of  excise  oflBcers  for  the  preaerva- 
tion  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue.  With 
vsipect  to  the  sise  of  the  stills,  it  bad  been 
found  necessary  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland* 
where  smug^ng  waa  extensively  carried 
on,  to  use  stills  of  small  dimensions,  be- 
cause larger  ones  were  ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent it.  In  England  there  was  not  the 
aame  neoeasity,  and  it  was  therefore  his 
intention  to  reduce  the  siae  of  stills  from 
3,000  i^allons,  tlie  present  rate,  to  400,  the 
dimensiona  at  which  they  had  formerly 
atood.  He  would  now  ataie  to  the  com- 
auttee  the  alterations  which  he  intended 
to  propose  respecting  the  duties.  The 
mUing  duty  was  lOt.  6(/.  per  gallon,  at 
7  per  cent  over  proof.  It  would,  he 
tJM>ught,  be  a  great  improvnment  on  the 
present  system,  to  adopt  the  rule  which 
was  observed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
namely,  to  fix  the  duty  aceording  to  the 
proof  strength  of  the  spirit,  and  that  duty 
he  proposed  should  be  5<.  lOd.  per  gallon. 
He  would  shortly  explain  why  he  had  fix- 
ed on  that  particular  sum  ;  which  might 
otherwise  appear  somewhat  singular.  Tlie 
first  idea  was  to  fix  a  duty  of  5«.  upon  spirit 
distilled  from  malt,  and  6f.  on  tiiat  distil- 
led from  grain;  but*  on  looking  ioto  the 
details  of  the  subject,  he  found  that  it 
vottld  be  difficult  to  make  a  distinction 
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between  the  two  kinds  of  spirit.  lie  Was 
therefore  determined  to  make  tlie  duty 
uniform,  without  reference  to  its  being 
distilled  from  malt  or  grain.  It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  ihs^  a 
bill  had  past  last  session  for  regulating 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  to  itke 
efitBct  next  year.  According  to  that  bilU 
the  standard  by  which  measures  were  to 
be  hereafter  regulated  was  the  imperial 
gallons  which  differed  from  the  ordinary 
wine  measure  on  which  the  duty  on  spirits 
was  at  present  taken.  The  imperial  gallon 
might  be  represented  by  six,  whilst  the 
common  wine  gallon  might  be  represented 
by  five.  If  he  had  fixed  the  duty  on  the 
common  wine  gallon  at  6«.,  the  relation 
which  it  would  have  borne  to  the  imperial 
gallon  would  have  been  inconvenient ;  as 
It  would  have  left  an  indescribable  fraction 
of  a  farthing  unaccounted  for.  The  duty 
of  Ss.  10(L  on  the  common  wine  measure^ 
however,  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
duty  of  7#.  on  the  imperial  g^loo;  and 
thus  any>  intricate  calculation  would  be 
avoided  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
which  might  arise  between  the  excise* 
officer  and  the  dealer.  The  right  hon« 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  several 
resolutions  to  the  effect  which  he  had 
stated. 

Sir  t/.  Netopori  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man.  Great  advantages  must  be  the  re« 
suit  of  a  free  intercourse.  He  hoped  that 
with  this  measure»  all  the  .trammels  that 
now  interrupted  the  commerce  between 
England  and  Ireland  would  end,  and  that 
full  scope  would  be  given  to  the  exercise 
of  the  industry  and  energies  of  both 
countries.  Ireland  and  Scotland  should 
be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  England* 
as  Essex  or  Kent.  He  therefore  gave  hia 
cordial  approtwtion  to  measures,  which 
eoually  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.' 

Mr.  fV,  Smilh  opposed  the  niessurei  and 
said  that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  contri- 
bute more  to  the  disadvantage  of  England, 
than  any  measure  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  The  immorality  of  the  thing 
was  beyond  all  question ;  for  there  was  no 
necessity  to  enable  a  roan  to  get  drunk  for 
a  shilling :  he  could  do  that  ^Mily  epough 
already ;  and  as  to  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
considered  it  as  fallacious,  as.  if  any  one 
were  mathematically  to  assert,  that  by 
adding  unequals  to  equais  the  result  would 
be  •cqualsc   |n  the  ri^oci  on.ihe  Police  of 
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the  Metropolis  tn  1817,  ii  appeared,  fhHD 
the  roost  incontestible  evidfence,  that  al- 
roott  every  crime  of  the  most  atrocioas 
character,  such  as  murder,  robbery,  and 
burglary,  was  committed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ardent  spirits.  If  this  were  so, 
he  would  ask  whether  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  measure  of  good  tendency 
which  went  to  reduce  the  price  of  spirits, 
as  he  was  satisfied  it  would  be  reduced,  to 
Httle  more  Ihan  half  the  present  amount  i 
But,  it  was  said,  chat  though  the  duty  was 
to  be  reduced  one-half,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  would  not  be  drunk,  nor 
woold  the  quantity  drunk  by  the  same  in« 
dtvidualsy  be  increased  in  any  very  great 

Kroportion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
owever,  argued  very  difierently  when  he 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  diity  upon 
wine.  He  then  talked  with  great  confi- 
dence, of  the  increased  quantity  of  wine 
which  he  hoped  would  be  drunk ;  and, 
could  he  suppose  that  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  spirits  would  have  a  differept 
effect  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
than  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  wine 
would  have  on  the  higher  classes}  It  was 
said,  that  the  Scotch  were  a  sober  people, 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  spirits  in 
Scotland.  The  fact  was,  that  the  poverty 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  Scot- 
land was  a  check  upon  their  intemperance. 
Low  B»  the  price  of  ardent  spiriu  was  in 
that  country,  they  could  not  aflbrd  to  pur- 
chase them.  He  miaht  remind  the  House 
of  the  reply  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  person 
who  observed,  that  a  man  might  buy  a 
Solan  goose  in  Scotland  {or  two-pence. 
*•  Granted,**  said  the  doctor,  "  but  where 
will  he  find  the  two-pence  in  Scotland?" 
He  confessed  that  he  apprehended  serious 
results  to  the  morality  of  the  country  from 
the  reduction  proposed  b^  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  Whatever  misht  be  the  efiect 
of  the  measure,  he  had  ddivered  his  own 
soul.  The-  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
no  means  to  encourage  the  brewers,  and 
to  turn  the  people  from  drani«drinldng  to 
the  consumption  of  beer.  He  sincerely 
fegretted  that  he  should  have  proposed  a 
measure,  which  was  calculated  to  have  so 
demoralising  an  influence  on  the  habits  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Hume  stronsly  recommended  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  equalise, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  he  bad  proposed, 
the  duties  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  also  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  malt.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
Imp.  member  for  Norwich|  as  to  the 
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danger  te  be  apprehended  to  the  moralB  of 
the  country,  from  the  adoption  of  thia 
measure.  He  begged  bis  hon.  friend  to 
look  to  Holland  and  France,  where  the 
price  of  brandy  and  gin  was  half  what  it 
was  in  this  country.  Would  he  find  in 
those  countries  such  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness and  crime,  as  he  apprehended  from 
the  low  price  of  spirits  ?  He  believed^ 
that  in  the  countries  where  the  price  of 
spirits  was  highest,  the  greatest  exeessee 
took  places  And  this  was  easily  account- 
ed for:  it  was  the  disposition  of  man, 
when  he  could  only  obtain  an  indulgence 
occasionally,  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  ho 
could;  but,  if  circumstances  enabled- him 
to  obtain  the  gratification  regularly,  the 
temptation  to  commit  an  excess  was  re- 
moved. He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  so 
far  from  operating  as  a  temptation  to  in« 
temperance,  would  only  have  the  eftcS 
of  enabling  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
to  indulge  regulariv  and  temperately,  ra» 
ther  than  irregularly  and  without  modera- 
tion, in  the  use  of  spirits;  and  the  moderate 
use  of  spirits  he  believed  to  be  much  more 
salutary  and  beneficial  than  it  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be.  Besides  the  ooun- 
tries  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  would 
mention  the  United  Suites  of  America, 
where,  though  the  price  of  spirits  wee 
much  lower  than  it  woold  be  in  this  coun- 
try afker  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  thero 
was  no  disposition  to  intemperance  amonp 
the  people.  Good  wages  and  low  pricea 
were  the  best  security  for  good  conduct. 
The  ChaneeUor  ^  the  Esehequer  said, 
he  had  felt  great  difllculty  in  determining 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion of  duty.  He  admitted  that  it  would 
have  been  very  desirable  to  apfiroxiaMta 
still  further  than  he  had  proposed  towarda 
a  complete  equalization  of  duties.  He 
should  not  have  feared  to  reduce  the  duty 
in  England  still  lower,  if  be  had  felt  him* 
self  warranted  in  increasing  the  duty  as 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  If  he  had  lowered 
the  duty  still  further  in  Enghmd,  the 
revenue  woold  have  sufleied  toe  much,  if 
he  had  not  increased  the  duty  in  Scotlaod 
and  Ireland ;  and  such  an  increase  of  duty, 
immediately  after  the  sueoesa  of  the 
recent  experiment,  would  have  operated 
as  a  fresh  encouragement  to  snoggliofk 
As  to  the  apprehensioas  of  the  hon.  meoK 
ber  for  Norwich,  that  the  comtry  would 
be  deluged  with  dninkemiesa,  tn  ooo* 
sequence  of  the  reduotioo  of  the  dulv 
OQ  spiritSt  he  thought  that  boo.  menberv 
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Mislelyfer  ttieaMmds  of  the  country  had 
ltd  him  to  take  unaocetsarpr  alonn  at  this 
maatore.  He  did  not  participate  in  thoee 
leavt ;  and  he  thought  the  objectioaa  of 
the  hon.  member  had  been  tatiafactorily 
aaewerad  by  the  reference  which  the  hon. 
manaber  for  Aberdeen,  had  made  to  the 
itate  of  countries*  in  which  the  price  of 
mirita  was  much  lower  than  it  would  be  in 
this  country  after  the  reduction  of  the  doty. 

Mr.  Huichinum  supported  the  reaolu* 
lion»  and  trusted  thenght  hon.  gentleman 
would  adopt  Uie  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
oaember.  for  Aberdeen  by  reducing  the 
duty  on  malt. 

Captain  Gordon  thought  the  country 
greatly  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
nan,  for  a  measure  which  was  calculated 
to  suppress  illicit  distillation  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

-  British  MuatVM— Mr.  Bich*s  Coi.- 
Z.SGTION.3  The  House  having  resolved 
kadf  into  a  committee  of  Supply, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eschequer^  ad- 
▼erting  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
purchasmg  for  the  British  Museum  the 
ooUeotion  of  coins,  antiquities,  and  manu- 
acripu  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  observed, 
that  that  report  was  so  explicit  and  satis- 
Ihetory,  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  detaila 
or  argoaseota  on  the  subject.  Kor  could 
it  be  necessary  for  him  to  impress  .upon 
the  House  how  highly  honourable  it  was 
to  the  country,  to  make  every  effort  for 
the  doe  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arta.  The  collection  in  question  was  one 
ef  undoubted  value,  and  was  declared  by 
ooaspetent  judges  to  be  well  worth  thie 
aom  required  for  it.  He  would  therefore 
move,  **  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  ItSQOL 
he  granted  to  his  migesty,  for  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  Rich's  collection  of  manoscripti, 
aattquitiea  and  coina»  to  be  placed  in  the 
Britiah  Moaeum,  for  the  beneit  of  the 
pnbKc" 

Mr.  Hmne  cordially  supported  the  mo* 
luNU  He  said  he  would  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  regret  at 
tbecmidition  in  which  many  of  the  valuable 
noaamenta  in  the  country  now  were,  and 
of  asking  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if 
lie  would  have  any  obtection  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
what  was  the  state  of  the  monumeau 
wUoh  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
4mr   diatingnahtd    countrymen,  .where 


they  were  placed,  the  expense  that  had 
be^  incuned  in  their  erection,  and  how 
far  they  were  at  present  accessible  to  the 
people  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  proposition,  he 
hoped  that  either  he,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  his  msjesty's  government,  would 
make  it,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
know  what  was  the  result  of  the  great 
expense  on  the  subject  which  they  had 
incurred.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
informed,  that  the  sbillings  which  were 
collected  at  the  doors  of  Wesminster 
Abbey  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
persons  who  were  appointed  to  take  care 
of  those  monuments ;  but  he  also  under- 
stood, that  there  was  another  fond  from 
which  those  persons  ought  to  be  paid, 
and  which  the  dean  and  chapter  put  into 
their  own  pockets.  He  thought  this  was 
a  aobject  which  should  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Baukes  admitted  that  the  expenae 
which  the  public  were  put  to  in  the  erec- 
tion of  those  monuments  gave  them  a  fair 
claim  to  inquire  how  the  funds  received 
for  exhibiting  them  were  applied ;  but  he 
thought  the  onua  of  such  inquiry  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  upon  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  subject  was,  he 
granted,  a  fair  one  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hume  disclaimed  the  slightest  im* 
putati'on  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
All  that  he  wuhed  to  know  was,  whether 
government  would  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  coBunittee  as  he  had 
alluded  to;  as  otherwise,  any  proposition 
for  its  appointment  would  be  nugatory. 

Sir  C.  Long  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  fund  to  which  the  right  hon.  member 
had  alluded,  as  being  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  that  hia  majesty's  government  nad  no 
other  wiah  on  the  sul^ect,  than  that  the 
public  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
money  that  had  been  expended  upon  it. 
Aa  to  the  present  vote,  there  could  be  no 
di&rence  of  opinion  about  the  vahie  of 
the  collection  which  it  was  to  secure; 
and  he  thought  it  but  common  justice  to 
observe,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
collection  offered  to  the  trustees  nf  the 
British  Museum,  in  a  more  fair,  liberal, 
and  handsome  manner. 

The  resolution  wss  then  agreed  to. 
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Bajal  Higliims  the .  Duke  of  York 
«tatedy  that  be  had  been  requested  to 
present  to  ilieir  lordships  the  petition  of 
Che  dean  and  canoos  of  WiDdeor,  prajing 
Xhat  no  further  coocessioDs  should  be 
jaade  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
considered  it  unnecessary,  in  bringing 
before  their  lordships  the  petition  of  so 
learned  and  respectable  a  body,  to  assure 
them  it  was  worded  so  as  to  ensure  its 
reception ;  but,  before  he  moved  that  it 
aliould  be  read  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words. 

jSensible  as  his  royal  highness  was  of 
bis  want  of  habit  and  ability,  to  take  a 
part  in  their  lordships'  debates,  it  was  not 
without  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he 
▼entured  to  trespass  upon  their  lime  and 
attention ;  but  he^  felt  that  there  were 
occasions  when  every  man  owed  it 
to  his  country  and  to  his  station,  to 
declare  his  sentiments;  and  no  oppor* 
tunitv  could,  in  his  opinion,  offer,  which 
required  more  imperiously  tlie  frank 
avowal  of  them  than  the  present,  when 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  total  change  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  constitution,  and,  in  bis  royal 
nighaess's  view  of  the  question,  to  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  its  existence. 

His  royal  highness  observed,  that 
twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  this 
question  had  been  first  agitated,  under 
toe  most  awful  circumstances,  while  this 
country  was  engaged  in  a  most  arduous 
and  ezneosive»  though  just  and  glorious 
war ;  toat  the  agitation  of  it  had  been  Uie 
xause  of  a  most  serious  and  alarming  ill- 
ness to  an  illustrious  personage  nofr  ao 
more,  whose  exalted  character  and  vir- 
tues, and  whose  parental  afiection  for  his 
people  would  render  his  memory  ever  dear 
to  this  country;  that  it  had  also  pro- 
duced the  temporary  retirement  from  his 
late  majesty's  councils  of  one  of  the  most 
able,  enlightened,  and  most  honest  states- 
men of  whom  this  country  could  boast. 

Upon  this  question  they  were  now 
called  to  decide ;  and  from  the  first  mo* 
meut  of  its  agitation  to  the  present,  his 
royal  highneM  itaid,  lie  had  not  for  one 
instant  hesitated,  or  felt  a  doubt,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted  in  reference  to  it. 

That  he  must  also  call  their  lordships* 
attention  to  the  great  change  of  language 
and  sentiments  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  subject  was  first  introduced^ 
among  the  advocates  for  Catholic  eman- 
ci{ption. 
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That  at  first  the  most  aea!oust>f  these 
had  cautiously  and  yet  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  Catholic  eroancipstioo  ought 
not  to  be  granted  without  establiflJiiog 
strong  and  effectual  barriers  against  anj 
encroachment  on  the  Protestant  aaoeii<» 
dancy.  But,  how  changed  was  now  their 
language  1  Their  lordshipa  were  now 
required  to  surrender  every  principle  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  deliver  us  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy  and 
generosity  of  the  Roman  Catliolios,  with- 
out any  assurance  even  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  fearful  concessions. 

His  royal  highness  ssid,  he  had,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  taken  the  liberty  of 
StatiAg  his  sentiments  fully  upon  the  sub« 
ject,  and  had  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
their  lordships  that  no  person  was  more 
decidedly  inclined  to  toleration  than  his 
late  majesty,  but  that  it  must  be  admitted 
there  was  a  great  diffierence  between  tole- 
ration, participation,  and  emsncipatioo. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  this  discus- 
sion, convinced  as  he  was  that,  if  the  bill 
should  again  be  brought  under  their  con* 
sideration,  its  merits  would  be  much  more 
ably  discussed  by  others  of  their  lordships. 
There  were,  however,  one  or  two  points 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  kept 
out  of  view  in  the  different  debates  that 
had  occurred  in  various  places,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  of  such  vital  iraportaiico 
that  he  could  not  help  touching  upon 
them. 

The  first  was,  the  situation  in  which 
the  church  of  England  would  be  placed 
should  Catholic  emancipation  pass.  If 
his  royal  highness  were  mistaken  he  would 
doubtless  be  set  right ;  but,  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  established  church  of 
England  stands  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  any  other  religious  persuasion 
in  the  world ;  difierenS  even  from  that  ci 
the  Sectarians  in  this  country.  The  es<« 
tablished  church  was  subject  to  its  owm 
government,  and  did  not  admit  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  civil  authorities.  It  wa^ 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  kins  ss 
the  bead  of  it,  and  under  the  control  of 
parliament,  so  much  so,  that  the  church 
was  not  only  not  represented  as.a  body  in 
the  lower  House  of  parliament,  but  no 
clergyman  was  admittted  to  a  seat  in  it. 

Surely,  their  lordships  could  not  wish 
to  place  the  establishea  church  of  Eng^ 
land  upon  a  worse  footing  than  any  other 
church  within  these  realms:  nor  allow  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  not  only  refused 


to  Mibmit  to  our  ra1e»»  bat  who  denied 
any  authority  of  the  civil  power  over  their 
diorcb,.  to  legislate  for  the  established 
church ;  which  roust  be  the  case  if  they 
ifaould  be  admitted  to  seats  in  either 
Hbuse  of  paiiiament. 

The  other  point  to  which  his  royal 
highsess  had  to  advert>  was  one  which  he 
felt  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  He 
most«  therefore,  begin  by  sUting  to  their 
lordships,  that  he  spoke  only  hia  own 
individual  sentiments  ;  as  he  roust  not  be 
supposed  to  utter  in  that  House  the  sen- 
timents of  any  other  person^  He  was 
sensible  that,  by  what  he  was  about  to 
say*  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  scoffs 
and  jeers  of  some,  and  to  the  animadvert 
siODS  of  others;  but,  from  speaking  con- 
scientiously his  own  feelings  and  sen- 
feinientSy  be  would  by  no  apprehension 
whatever  be  appalled  or  deterred. 

That  be  wisned  to  ask  whether  their 
lordships  had  considered  the  situation  in 
which  they  might  place  the  king,  or  whe- 
ther they  recollected  the  oath  which  his 
majesty  had  taken  at  the  altar,  to  his 
people,  upon  his  coronation.  He  begged 
to  read  the  words  of  that  oath :— >«<  i  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  reli* 
gion  established  by  hiw — and  I  will  pre- 
serve unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to 
tfa«r  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them^ 
or  any  of  them." 

Their  lordships  must  remember,  that 
ours  is  a  Protestant  kine,  who  knows  no 
mental  reservation,  and  whose  situation 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  person 
ia  this  country.  That  his  royal  highness 
and  every  other  individual  in  this  country 
could  be  released  from  his  oath  by  the 
authority  of  parliament;  but  the  king 
could  not.  The  oath,  as  he  bad  always  un- 
derstood, was  a  solemn  obligation  entered 
into  by  the  person  who  took  it,  frt>m 
which  no  act  of  his  own  could  release 
him ;  but  the  king  was  the  third  part  of 
tiie  state,  without  whose  voluntary  con- 
sent no  act  of  the  legislature  could  be 
valid,  and  he  could  not  relieve  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

His  royal  highness  said,  he  feared  that 
he  had  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
their  lordships,  and  he  thanked  them  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  had  heard 
him.  If  he  had  expressed  himself  too 
warmly,  especially  in  the  hitter  part  of 
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what  he  Imd  said,  he  most  appeal  to  theft 
libecality.  That  he  felt  tlie  subject  most 
forcibly ;  and  that  it  affected  him  yet 
more  deeply,  when  he  remembered  that 
to  its  agitation  must  be  ascribed  that 
severe  illness,  and  ten  years  of  misery^ 
which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  his 
illustrious  and  beloved  father.  That  he 
should  therefore  conclude  with  assuring 
their  lordships,  that  he  had  uttered  his 
honest  and  conscientious  sentimeatai 
founded  upon  principles  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  earliest  youth ;  to  the 
justice  of  which  he  had  subscribed,  af^er 
serious  consideration,  when  be  attained 
more  mature  years;  and  that  these  were 
the  principles  to  which  he  would  adhere, 
and  which  he  would  mointain  and  act  up 
to,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  existence^ 
whatever  might  be  his  situation  of  life-— 
So  help  him  God  ! 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table*  , 

Corn  Laws.]]  The  Marquis  Camdem 
presented  a  petition  from  several  Land- 
owners and  Land-occupiers,  against  any 
alteration  of  the  Com  Lairs.  The  subject^ 
he  said,  was  one  involving  very  importanS 
interests,  and  required  that  their  lordshipe 
should  proceed  with  great  caution. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  seeing  the 
noble  earl  opposite  in  his  place,  rose  to 
ask  what  were  the  intentions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  on  this  subject  ?  He 
did  not  mean  to  enter,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  into  the  general  question  ;  but  he 
could  assure  their  lordships,  that  there 
prevailed  a  great  degree  of  agitation  on 
the  subject;  and  as  long  as  the  question 
was  left  open,  numerous  petitions  would 
be  sent  to  their  lordships.^  Net  only  the 
agrieulturists  and  the  manufkcturers  were 
interested  In  «t,  but  the  monied  men  in  the 
City,  as  every  body  must  know  who  at'^ 
tended  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  were 
affected  by  this  question  being  kept  open^ 
He,  therefore,  hoped  the  noble  earl  would 
state  whether  his  majesty^s  ministert 
meant  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
corn  laws  auring  the  present  session. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  give  as  satisfactory  an  an« 
swer  as  possible,  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  earl.  At  the  same  time,  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  public,  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  earl  without  troubling  their  lord- 
ships with  a  few  observations.  Their 
lordships  were  aware,  that  the  last  time 
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tlia  tttbfect  wat  iirougfat  under  oontideni* 
tkm»  wai  in  ihe  year  1822.  At  that  time 
the  pariiament  aid  not  adhere  to  the  •▼•- 
tern  of  1815:  tome  alteration  was  made; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Coromonti 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
eommitttoe  to  recommend  a  farther  altera- 
tion in  the  whole  system  of  the  com  laws. 
Thua  the  question  stood  at  the  beginning 
ofthiaaomiOtt»  and  now,  stands,  subject, 
however,  to  a  small  qualification  which  he 
should  hereafter  mention.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  staling  lo  their  lordships,  what 
he  had  previously  stated  in  private,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  some  alteration  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  general  system  of  the 
com  laws ;  he  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  expeaient  to  make  that  al- 
teration during  the  present  session.  He 
said  this  present  session,  because  it  was 
probable  that,  in  tlie  next  session,  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  take  up  this 
great  and  important  question  in  ali  its 
hearings. -^Tiiere  were  some  points  to 
which  he  would  briefly  allude,  in  order  to 
show  their  lordships,  that  enlarged  inquiry 
and  considerable  discussion  would  be  ne» 
eessary,  before  they  could  hope  to  settle 
the    question  on  any  sure  and  proper 

5 rounds.  Their  lordships  all  knew  the 
ifierence  of  oproion  which  prevailed  on 
this  subject ;  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  his  noble  friend  who  had  put  the 
question*  If  the  country  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  any  uncertainty,  their  lordships' 
table  would  be  crowded  with  petitions. 
Petitions  would  oome  from  one  large  and 
respectable  body,  praying  for  an  alteration, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
prices ;  and  there  would  also  be  petitions 
from  another  class  equally  respectable, 
against  any  measure  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  any  such  effect 
Their  lordshi(Mi  must  not  conceal  from 
themselves  the  truth,  though  it  was  clear 
to  every  enlarged  view,  that  no  statesman 
could  doubt,  chat  all  the  interests  of  a 
state  were  closely  combined,  and  that 
whatever  promoted  the  welfare  and  proa* 
perity  of  one,  also  ultimately  promoted  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others.  Still, 
those  who  would  come  to  their  lordships 
with  petitions  on  this  subject,  did  not  taxe 
this  comprehensive  view.  On  tliis  ques- 
tion there  was  one  branch  of  the  great  and 
leading  interests  of  the  country,  which 
always  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  price 
from  falling  too  low ;  while  there  was  ano» 
ther  branch  which  always  wished  to  keep 
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diepHoe  as  low  as  possible..  Mo  statea«> 
man  could  overlook  this  diSerence  of  opt 
nion,  or  perhaps  condemn  the  persona 
who  entertained  these  difierent  opinions; 
but,  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  equally  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  On 
this  important  question  he  had  had  many 
communicationa  from  more  than  one  quar- 
ter: he  had  heard  numerous  doctiinea 
about  free  trade ;  but,  in  the  course  of  all 
the  discussions  of  tliis  question  which  had 
fallen  under  his  notice,  its  true  difficulties 
were  never  fairly  considered.  He  hoped 
and  believed  tlmt  their  lordships  would 
give  him  credit  for  saying,  that  no  man 
could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was,  to  see 
the  trade  of  the  country  placed  on  the 
most  liberal  footing ;  but,  when  commer* 
dal  principles  were  applied  to  corn,  ob» 
stacles  arose  which  were  not  easily  over- 
come. In  all  other  kinds  of  manuuicture, 
if  a  fixed  protecting  duty  were  imposed, 
it  would  be  easy  to  abide  by  it.  Whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  home  supply  at' 
a  particular  time,  things  would  at  length* 
come  round,  and  the  manufacture  wooldi 
find  its  level.  But,  it  was  not  so  with  re- 
spect to  com ;  because,  at  however  equii* 
table  a  rate  the  duty  might  be  fixed,  still 
periods  and  seasons  might  occur,  in  whiek 
no  protecting  duty  whatever  could  be  ad- 
hered to.  In  a  time  of  great  scarcity  It 
could  not  be  said  to  a  starving  population, 
that  they  should  pay  any  thing  in  addition 
to  ihe  natural  price  of  com.  He  threw 
out  these  observatiooa  merely  to  show, 
that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  belonging 
to  this  question;  but,  he  was  perfiMHJy 
satisfied  that  their  lordships  must  proceed 
to  its  considemtion,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ine  some  alteration  in  the  present  system. 
This,  he  thought,  would  appear  to  be 
called  for  on  several  grounds.  The  price 
of  com  in  this  country  was  now  neariy 
double  what  it  was  in  1815,  when  tm 
present  system  was  fixed.  The  argument 
used  in  making  that  arrangement  was,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  price,  iis^ 
order  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  cul* 
tivation.  This  appeared  to  be  by  no 
means  necessary  now,  wttlt  80f.  for  the 
imporUtion  price.  He  felt,  however,  tliat 
he  should  not  be  rightly  discharging  hkr 
duty,  if  be  ventured  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  Die  duty,  or  im- 
port price.  Next  session  an  opportoniiv 
would  be  afforded  their  lordships  for  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  should  only  sUte  what  apoeared 
to  him  to  be  the  different  principles  en 
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fpiitcb  Hieir  lorMlfMF  wdttid  hivf«  fid  de- 
oide.  Ifo-  hoii^  teated,  that  «he  preie&t 
tyttem  could  not  be  roaiptained-^t&ac  waft 
to>  iajTy  with  respeel  to  tb^  importation 
jariot^-^  eonieq^neeof  the  effect  which 
It  haA  on  the  vatue  of  labour.  Their 
lordihipa  would;  tberelbpei  have  to  pr^ 
aead  oo  esa  of  three  principlea.  Fi«sc; 
IhcMT  Bright  alter  the  imfMnrtaCioii  prioe» 
«Nl  la  ortMr  tMiBpefctt*  retain  the  syfli ear« 
S^oondly;  they  aigbl  iftor  the  enstiog 
^fileiO'  altogether,  and,  adopting  the  re- 
•eOMaendation  of  the  committee  of  1899, 
impaae  preteocitig  dtttiea  with  a  maximam, 
beyond  whieh  impoitatioa  sfaoald  be  per« 
Ibelly  free,  and  a  mimmum,  under  which 
aw  HNportacienihottldhe^  allowed.  Thirds 
)y  f  •  geaeraP  p^ytecttng  dio^j  mIgM;  be 
feed,  getting  r^  of  the  present  ayetem  of 
iaveffagea.  Either  of  t&eae  latter  plans 
would  ferai  a  complete  alteratfon  in  the 
prMept  state  of  the  Corn  laws;  h«f,  the 
isal  mode  eouM  not  be  resorted  t«i  wlth«- 
wot  pladng  somewhere  a  dtscwelionary 
power  to  remove  the  doty  altogether  in  a 
aime  of  scareity.  Much  diffleulty  would 
las  fated  ki  establishing  a  maximum  or 
asini|Miai  along  with  a  liaed  protecting 
diBty.  If,  therefore,  a  fixed  doty  lAiould 
be  rejeetedi  their  lordships  would  have 
Che  opltooi  either  of  adhering  to  4bo  pre* 
aent  sfstma  with  an  sfleration  of  the  im« 
port  priee^  or  establishing  a  system  of 
proteetiog  duties  with  a  maximum  and 
maimum;  or  else  of  taking  a  maximnm 
and  mininNKo  without  any  protectinff  duty* 
Mo  knew  not  whether  he  bad  niadb  him- 
aelf  intelligible ;  but,  he  thought  it  fight 
to  lay  befare  the  House  the  diflerent  sya- 
aama  whieh  lit  was  Kkely  their  lordshipa 
ire«dd  hate  to-  discusSb  Ilo  must  again 
#apeat»  that  it  was  not  hfo  hitention  to^ 
mMose  any  altemtloa  ki  the  Covn  lawa 
duriog  the  preaent.  aession.  Ho  did  not 
kwahr,  however,  but  that  one  narticalar 
wiat  of  the  present  system  mi^nt  sooner 
Be  brought  under  their  lordahips^  con8i<^ 
deration;  he  meant  the  question  rdatidg 
m  ihe  bended  com  whicB  had  been  and 
atSl  was  in  warehouses.  That  question 
fead<  idready  endcrgone  seme  alteration' 
with  respeet  to  daoadiA  com.  With  re> 
d^  to  the  other  btfnded'  com,  those 
nt^nibeieof  the  landed  mterest  whom  he 
had  eoasuited  on  the  sebjed  were  favour* 
aMeto  the  contemplateo  alteration.  Am 
«»4he  genend  oueslioit^  be  certaioly  eodd 
Mi  thihl^  ll  right  toenferon  its  ooatidari. 
aila»at  that  lateperM  of  the  sessiewr 
iNtiiramarwtbal^  it^asuslih^AMiiHie 
VOL.  XIII. 


tfnder  eonaideratieny  ha  was  amtioxt  tm 
pur  the  House  in  possession  of  hia  viewe 
and  fttllngs  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquis  of  Lantdijiwn  said,  he  had' 
a  petition  to  present  from  the  city  of  Lon* 
don^  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Cant' 
knve,  which  ho  should  submit  to  their 
lordships  tON-morrow.  He  concun^  In- 
much  of  what  had  fidlen  from  the  noblo* 
eaii  opposite;  at  the  same  time,  he- must 
observe,  that  the  result  of  much  delibe*' 
Mte  and  aerioos  r^eotion  on  this  suhjeet 
bad:  brought  him  to  the  conoknion,  that 
it  would  be  ultimately  impossiyo  for  par* 
liaaafeat  to  continue  a  system  of  i^atrictive' 
Cora  laws.  It  would,  therefore^  bie  the' 
doty  of  perliameat  to  look  forward  to  the* 
doing  away  of  the  systehi  altogether.  He* 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  as  to  the  di& 
ficulty  of  fixin|f  a-  duty  which  would  nf»t- 
be  found  verv  intMHivenient  in  periods  of 
scarcity  or  abundance ;  but,  at  the  sime 
time,  he  regarded  such  a  plan  aa  the  besc 
calculated  to  prevent  scarcity.  Whfle* 
however,  he  eiMertaioed  this  opinion  aate> 
a^  fixed  duty,  he  waa  for  from  regarding 
pariiament  to  be  now  in  a  situatioil  te  de* 
termine  the  average  price,  whidi  would' 
aftird  a  sufficient  guaraatee  to  the  British- 
cultivator,  and  next  the  average  rate  of 
productiveness  on  the  continent.  He 
was  sure  that  most  erroneous  notione  pre* 
vailed  tk9  to  the  average  cost  and  price  of 
agrieoltural  produce  on  the  continent 
Md  that  there  was  great  diflfeohy  in  de^ 
termining  what  it'  was  likel  v  to  be,  in  such' 
a  way  as  te  enable  their  lordships  aeeii« 
rately  to  %x  a  rate  of  dotv.  In  coanng 
to  a  determination,'  it  would  be  their  lor£ 
shipe'  duty  to  endeavour  to  eoneilfate  all 
the  interesis  in  the  countty,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  balance  should  notinelme^ 
too  much  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Their  great  object  shoidd  be^  to  arrive  a«' 
something  fixed  and  permanent;  for,  bad* 
aa  the  present  system  was,  he  wouM  rather 
retahi  it  with  all  its  fw^a^  than  change  it 
for  one  still  liable  to  fioctuation.  It  waa 
obvious  that  if  foe  hi^  a  price  were  fixed^ 
the  amnufacttiring  interMt  wonld  hare 
just  reason  to  comphnn  of  the  deatneas  of 
provi^ns,  which  asest  raise  the  priee  of 
everv  kind  of  fahonr.  If  the  price  weiw 
fflNd  too  lof^  the  landed  interest  would 
be  injured,  and  with  it,  aa  recent  eventw 
had  moat  strikiagly  proved,  every  othtsr 
interest  in  the  country  would  he  serionslf 
aifected.  Their  lordships  would  then  be 
assailed  with  a  ehimonr^  and  parliimmr 
weold  be*  again  oompeltedao'  xaiM'  tbp 
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|Mice.  0»  these  grounds,  he  thought  he 
could  imt  too  strongly  impress  on  their 
lordships,  the  necessity  of  considering  this 
itoportaot  subject  in  all  its  bearings ;  and, 
in  their  revision  of  the  present  system,  of 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent law,  which  would  be  capable  of  con* 
ciliating  the  interests  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  the  empire. 
.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thanked  the 
noble  earl  for  the  exposition  he  had  given 
of  his  views  on  the  Corn  laws.  It  was  not 
bis  intention  then  to  deliver  any  opinion, 
as  to  any  particular  plan  which  it  might 
be  proper  for  parliament  to  adopt ;  but, 
he  must  remind  their  lordships,  that  while 
they  were  considering  the  subject,  specu- 
lation would  be  at  work.  It  was  tnere- 
ibre  necessary  to  delay  their  determina- 
tion as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  the 
new  system  one  of  more  certainty  than 
the  present.  A  fixed  and  permanent  ar- 
rangement ought  to  be  adopted,  suited  to 
f|  time  of  peace*  The  noble  earl  had 
Btated,  that  under  the  present  system, 
corn  was  in  this  country  twice  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  for  on  the  continent ; 
but,  he  should  recollect,  that  when  the 
last  arrangement  was  made,  the  agricul- 
turists were  told  that  80s.  was  to  be  the 
minimum.  Their  complaint«  however, 
was,  that  the  price  had  never  reached  80f. 
However,  durmg  the  existence  of  the  ar- 
rangement, bread  had  never  been  at  an 
unreasonable  price.  If  it  were  intended 
to  come  at  last  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, he  did  not  conceive  that  the  task 
could  be  accomplished,  without  a  most 
laborious  inquiry,  not  only  into  the  state 
of  af^riculture  in  this  country,  but  into  its 
relative  situation  in  the  other  parts/ of 
Europe.  When  their  lordships  considered 
that  the  present  system,  under  various 
modifications,  was  the  same  which  had 
endured  for  more  than  a  century,  they 
could  not  be  too  cautious  in  departing 
'  entirely  from  it.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  perfect ;  but,  it  was  one  under  which 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  had  long 
flourished.  On  this  ground,  he  dreaded 
alteration.  He  dreaded  it,  because,  if  any 
change  was  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  to  a  per- 
manent system,  whic6  was  difficult ;  and, 
because  the  situation  of  the  landed  interest 
was  different  from  that  of  any  other. 
Capital  was  embarked  on  land  under 
leases  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  value 
of  that  capital  would  be  instantly  affected 
by  any  alteration  of  the  law.  All  he 
shovM  iay  ^^  present  was,  that  he  hoped 
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the  inqttiry  would  be  extensive,  and'  that 
the  discussion  would  be*  conducted  with 
liberality. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  wished  to  make 
one  observation  more,  in  conseqiience  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lords  op« 
posite.  He  fully  agreed  with  them  in  the 
importance  of  a  careful  investigation,  and 
that  if  a  change  of  system  were  made,  it 
should  be  one  of  as  permanent  a  nature 
as  possible.  But,  if  they  were  to  look  to 
tlie  price  of  grain  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  would  find  that  nothing  could 
be  of  a  more  varying  nature.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  they  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  prices  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
different  rate  of  taxation  in  this  and  other 
countries  necessarily  caused  a  ^at  dif- 
ference of  price,  and  rendered  it  difficult 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
duty.  The  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
taxation,  too,  from  seventy  to  forty  mil- 
lions, was  a  cause  of  fluctuation.  Prussia^ 
Poland,  and  other  countries,  from  which 
foreign  com  was  usually  imported,  were 
all  poor ;  but,  as  they  increased  in  wealth 
and  civOization,  their  power  of  supplying 
us*would  become  less.  These  we|e  aU 
circumstances  hostile  to  that  penpanency 
which  was  so  desirable.  Their  lordsliipa 
would  have  to  consider,  whether  they 
would  adhere  to  the  present  system,  or 
adopt  one  of  protecting  or  fixed  duties ; 
but)  in  whatever  way  they  might  proceed* 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  they  never  could 
expect  to  obtain  that  certainty  which 
would  enable  them  to  fix  an  unalterabfe 
price. 

Lord  King  said,  he  wished  a  determi- 
nation to  be  come  to  on  this  subject  aa 
speedily  as  possible ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  agitation  of  the  question,  bi|rgaina 
between  individuals  must  be  at  a  standi 
until  a  settlement  took  place.  He  was  glad 
that  the  noble  earl  opposite  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject; 
and  he  hoped  that  an  understanding  would 
be  brought  about  between  the  landed  in- 
terest and  the  manufacturers.  Wheat  in 
some  of  the  continental  ports  was  lSt.i 
but,  if  the  market  was  opened  in  this, 
country,  it  would  rapidly  nse  perhaps  to 
56s.  or  60f. ;  but,  wnatever  might  be  the 
present  price,  great  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  founding  on  it  a  fixed 
rate  for  imoortation.  One  great  incon« 
venience  or  a  high  rate  was,  that  when 
the  ports  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  an 
immense  importation  took  place.  Some 
measure  ougnt  to  be  adoptcdi  to  restrain 
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the   excessive   importation  which    took 
place  in  such  cases. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  hoped,  that  no- 
thing would  be  done  in  this  matter  without 
a  complete  inquiry,  and  without  having 
the  whole  subject  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
The  burthen  of  proving  the  necessity  of 
change  lay  upon  those  vrho  proposed  to 
alter  the  present  system.  As  the  change 
would  affect  the  state  of  every  contract 
throughout  the  countrjTi  the  intended 
investigation  would  require  great  caution 

and  delicacr. 

Lord  CaUhorpep  after  expressing  his 
opinion  in  favour^of  the  proposed  mves- 
tiffation,  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham, 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Corn  laws. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  was  glad  to  hear 
that  this  important  suDJect  was  to  be 
inquired  into.  Ho  always  regarded  the 
landed  and  commercial  classes  of  the 
country  as  having  one  common  interest. 
Of  this  he  was  certain,  that  if  the  landed 
interest  was  injured  by  any  change  in  the 
com  laws,  the  British  manufacturers  would 
lose  their  best  customers.  He  approved 
of  the  plan  of  coming  to  no  decision  until 
next  session. 
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Monday t  April  S5. 

CoHBiKATiON  Laws.]  Mr.  Hohhouse 
presented  a  petition  from  a  deputation 
from  the  weavers  of  Rochdale,  who  had 
arrived  in  London,  praying  that  they 
might  be  examined  before  the  committee 
to  whose  consideration  the  Combination 
Laws  had  been  referred.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman observed,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  petition  would  be  presented 
from  above  4,000  weavers  of  Rochdale, 
praying  that  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  laws,  which  had  passed  last 
session,  might  not  be  rescinded.  It  was 
evident  that  even  the  repeal  of  bad  laws, 
if  those  laws  had  been  long  in  existence, 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  an  un- 
favourable tendency ;  and  therefore  that 
it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  pronounce 
vpon  the  expediency  ot  such  a  repeal 
after  only  six  months*  experience.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  astonished  when 
he  heard  the  other  evening,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  complain  of  the 
enactments  of  last  session  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  if  he  had  not  been  a  part^  to  them. 
Now,  he  had  attended  the  coinmittee  upon 
it  pretty  regularly,  and  be  considered  the 
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right  hon.  gentleman  a  complete  party  to 
what  had  been  done.  He  was,  therefore, 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  genlle* 
man  disclaim  any  participation  in  it.  He 
was  confident,  that  the  more  the  House 
and  country  considered  these  important 
topics,  the  more  they  would  be  convinced 
or  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  laws. 

Lord  Stanley  presented  a  petition  from 
the  operative  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Rochdale,  against  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Combination  laws. 

Mr.  Syhes  observed,  that,  on  a  former 
evening,  remarks  had  been  made  on  the 
conduct  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
on  the  Combination  laws,  which,  had  he 
been  present,  he  certainly  would  have 
answered.  He  thought  that  committee 
bad  been  very  hardly  used.  It  was  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  number  of  most 
intelligent  gentlemen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one ;  and  they  had  most  carefully 
investigated  the  subject.  Some  evils  did 
undoubtedly  arise  from  the  operation  of 
the  new  law;  but  those  evils  were  nothing,' 
when  compared  with  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  law  was  altered. 
By  that  measure  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  had  been  released  from  the  un» 
just  shackles  which  had  before  been  im« 
posed  on  them.  Ho  was  not  so  much 
surprised,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  a  few  acts  of  violence  had  been 
committed,  as  that  they  were  so  small  in 
number.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  re- 
enact  those  laws,  it  would,  he  was  sure,  be 
prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

Sir  M.  IV.  imey  thought  it  right  to 
say,  that  the  committee  had  no  such  in- 
tention, as  that  to  which  the  hon.  member 
had  alluded.  They  had  only  considered 
what  the  effect  of  those  laws  had  been. 
To  that  simple  inquiry  they  confined  them- 
selves, without  indulging  m  any  idea  as  to 
what  their  future  conduct  should  be.  They 
bad  opened  their  doors  to  petitionl?  from 
all  quarters ;  they  had  endeavoured  to  get 
as  much  information  as  possible;  and, 
whatever  they  might  ultimately  recom- 
mend to  the  House  would  depend  entirely 
on  that  evidence. 

Ordered  to  lie  pn  the  table. 

Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  T.  WiUon  rose  to 
present  a  petition,  signed  by  a  numerous' 
and  respectable  body  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  ship-owners, '  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  London,  amounting  to 
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Dpvardfl  of  5,000  penonf,  oo  a  most  ico* 
portant  queatioo;  namely,  a  revision  of 
|be  Corn  lawtof  thif  country.  He  hoped, 
as  the  sulriect  was  one  of  deep  and  general 
interefC,  that  the  House  would  £avour  him 
with  their  attention,  while  he  made  a  few 
observations  upon  it.  The  petition  was 
the  result  of  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  public  meetings  that  ever 
was  convened.  The  meeting  was  so  nn- 
foimoust  that  but  a  single  hand  was  h^ld 
up  gainst  two  of  the  resolutions  on  which 
the  petition  was  founded.  The  petitioners 
begged  leave  -  to  eKpress  their  opinion, 
that  a  high  price  of  food  generally,  as 
compared  with  tlie  price  of  other  countries, 
was  a  very  great  evil :  it  deprived  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  many  comforts ;  it 
lowered  the  eneray  of  labour  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  retarded  the  production  pf  wealth ) 
It  had  an  injurious  effect  on  commerce; 
and  was  prejudicial  to  the  English  charac« 
t^r,  generally,  in  foreign  markets.  They 
were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  constant 
variation  in  the  price  of  com  was  an  evil 
scarcely  less  than  the  existence  of  extra^ 
yagaal  prices  themaebres.  Under  the  exist- 
ing system,  the  people  never  could  hpe 
the  benefit  of  com  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  until  that  article  had  reachea  a 
yery  high  price  here.  In  consequence, 
|hey  hadt  o  pay  pearly  double  the  sum  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  that  article  when  im- 
ported,  because  the  foreign  markets  were 
guided  by  ours ;  they  assimilated  as  nearly 
gf  they  could  to  our  prices ;  and  when 
those  prices  rose,  a  progressive  riiM  took 

5 lace  to  the  continental  markets.  By 
elaying'  to  open  the  porta  until  com  was 
ft  an  extravagantly  high  rate,  they  were 
vlttmately  obliged  to  pay  double  the  price 
for  which  they  might  have  purchased  it, 
had  the  ports  been  opened  a  few  months 
before*  Xhere  was  another  inconvenience 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  rise  of 
price.  When  the  price  mounted  up  to  a 
great  height,  foreign  countries  were  im- 
mediately induced  to  unlock  their  surplus 
E reduce,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the 
eo^fit  of  that  high  price.  When  corn 
ijius  came  in  from  all  quarters,  the  market 
was  completely  deluged  with  it;  and  it 
afterwards  took  three,  four«  or  five  yesrs 
to  relieve  the  countrjr  from  it*  During 
this  time  the  landed  interest  must  bring 
their  com  to  anarket  under  circumstances 
of  mat  disadvantage*  They  were  com* 
peUsd  to  sell  it  for  what  they  coijd  get  i 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  there  «a# 
%  fieur  protecting  duty ^  mi  tfa^  ports  were 


allowed  to  be  commonly  ppen*  Undec 
these  circumstances,  and  consideriog, 
likewise,,  that  the  present  la|W  was  subject 
to  great  abuse,  and  that  the  regulation  oC 
the  trade  had  not  operated  In  the  way 
which  was  contemplated  when  fhe  law  was 
framed,  the  petitioners  caase  to  parliament 
to  request  that  the  actshpuld  be  repealed, 
and  that  a  different  and  more  beneficial 
svsteni  should  be  pursued*  They  stated, 
that  a  fi^ed  duty  on  the  importation  of 
9orn  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  wi^ 
and  efficacious  measure  that  could  be 
adopted.  It  :vas^  they  coocmved,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  fair  trade  could  be 
carried  on ;  since  by  it  thev  would  get  rid 
of  the  mischief  to  which  the  country  waa 
at  ppesept  liable  from  fraudulent  returns; 
and,  if  the  landed  interest  did  not  get  such 
very  high  prices  as  they  did  from  time  ta 
time,  they  would  receive  fair  remunerating 
prices,  and  would  enjoy  a  steady  market* 
The  petitioners  took  the  liberty  of  stating 
their  belief,  that  the  difference  between 
the  charges  in  one  country  and  in  another 
afforided  the  best  criterion  of  what  a  pro« 
tec^nff  dutv  flhould  be.  The  petitionera 
wishea  such  a  duty  to  be  levied  as  would 
allow  corn  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  They 
were  by  no  means  desirous  that  it  should 
be  so  low  as  to  induce  a  depression  of 
price, 4hat  would  be  injurious  to  the  land- 
owner. The  petitioners  obaerved,  that  it 
might  be  suppose,  by  those  who  bad  i|ot 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  manufac- 
turing interest  was  at  variance  with  tho 
landed  interest.  This  they  denied ;  and 
they  declared  their  firm  conviction^ 
that  the  principles  advocated  b^  them, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  so  increase 
of  trade  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  As  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  this  petition,  he  would  say,  that  as  no 
man  would  go  further  than  he  would  to 
plaee  thu  trade  on  a  proper  foundation^ 
so  no  man  would  approach  the  subject 
with  greater  delicacy.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  person  to  say  what  was  tho 
exact  price  which  would  sifford  a  fiiir  pro- 
tection to  the  landed  interest.  In  appor* 
tioning  that  protection,  if  he  erred,  ho 
oertainly  would  rather  err  by  ^ving  too 
moch  than  by  giving  too  little*  He 
was  anxious,  as  far  as  possible»  to  place 
trade  of  every  kind  oo  a  footing  con<* 
formable  with  the  sentiments  of  |ee  riaht 
boo.  gentlemao  who  was  at  Ae  Qead  of 
the  Soard  of  Trade«  Tboro  wtv>  one 
circumst^ace  which  rendered  it  an^i^tnl 
to  hriqg  ihii  wlw<4  M^^^  ^  Homio  mi 
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fho|irwin>  iiioneiil-«4eiDMotiterei«niSi 
froin  the  Britidi  coasula,  of  ibe  pricM  of 
pom  at  diArent  markeu  ^n  I  be  contioeou 
Tbey  ware  so  low,  ibat  he.  feared  the  cir* 
cuiDtUnce  iroald  iti^gf  r  Ihe  feeJiagu  of 
aeaM  geotlemea*  But»  it  ahould  be  recol- 
lectedi  that  for  &9e  or  six  years  this  coun- 
fry  had  not  been  open  to  the  grab  of  the 
cootinem.  There  mmU  therefere,  during 
that  time^  have  been  a  great  accumulation 
of  com ;  and  it  was  no  argument  to  say, 
because  wheat  was  now  at  2Qi*  the  quarter, 
that  it  would  not  rise  to  SOf.  or  40(.  when 
the  porta  were  opened,  and  a  part  of  the 
fuperflttz  disposed  of.  If  the  landed  ge^* 
tlemen  oonsiuted  their  own  interest,  they 
would  t^e  the  present  time,  when  the 
manufiEicturing  and  mercantile  system  was 
in  a  course  of  revision,  and  when  agricul* 
iure  was  well  paid»  to  assist  in  the  altera* 
tion  of  the  Com  hiws«  The  petttioners 
were  most  anxious  that  their  sentiments 
8boul4  be  laid  before  the  House,  previous 
io  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  qn  the 
uotioQ  of  the  hoB.  member  for  Bridge* 
oorth.  He  Ibared  that  he  bad  stated  thenr 
opinions  in  an  imperfect  auinner ;  but  he 
^^ftd  he  bad  said  enough  to  show,  theft 
ihepetitioners  were  not  hostile  tothe  land- 
ed proprietors ;  but  that  tbey  merely  wished 
to  remove  a  sjrstem,  which  produMd  fraud 
and  inconveniencei  and  for  that  purpose 
ware  desirous  that  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
should  be  established. 

Mr.  Goock  said,  thiit  the  petition  was 
certainly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  it  came  from  a  mest.respect-* 
able  body  of  individuals.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  ol^jjea  to  its  bei^g  receive 
ed ;  but,  if  any  subject  ought  to  b^  less 
tampered  wi(h  than  another,  it  was  this 
yerj  subject.  He  woul4  asl^  was  tberoi 
before  the  hon.  mambet  for  Bridffenortb 
gave  notice  of  his  motion,  a  single  peM-> 
tioQ  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  laws? 
|>id  not  every  dais  of  his  nugesty's  sub- 
jects appear  cootented?  Jm  not  hie 
miKJesty,  in  his  graeioua  speech  from  the 
throne,  declare  that  tranfuillit^  and  hap* 
piness  reigned  in  every  part  of  th#  coun* 
%ry  ?  If  this  was  the  case,  he  must  ceU 
Qu  tlbe  hon.  member  for  Bridgeaorth 
t9  state  amucb  stroi^tr  ease  than  he  bad 
yat  made  out,  befora  he  ^ould  aisfst  ta 
(ha  intended  altsratioa.  He  did  nea 
9HMn  to  say  that  the  Can)  laws  didaoi 
want  r^ision.  The  time  asight  eemft 
when  it  would  be  necessary  te^  rafisa  tliembi 
But  thet  time  had  not  arrived*    Atpsa* 

•mii.imn  W4i  pply  kept  up  i^a  ii  fab  p^toa* 
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He  wished  the  hon.  aldeaaaa  imd  Ui 
friends  in  the  city,  l|ad  let  this  <iuesUoii 
abne»  If  interforeace  were  aeeessdry, 
the  country  gentlemen  pould  act  fee 
thaoBselves.  At  present,  he  believedy  tb0 
workmen  in  the  city  received  gremee 
wages  than  they  ever  did-  They  had 
noibiog  to  do  on  Sundays  and  MoMays# 
but  to  stuff  themselves  with  roeist  beef 
and  plam-puddinc.  To  talk  of  poverty} 
in  the  city,  was  aU  a  mere  humbug  Tba 
ilgitation  of  this  question  had  oreated  • 
ferment  throughout  the  country ;  and  h« 
had  revived  many  letters  expressive  of 
|he  great  apprehensions  that  were  entei^ 
tained  with  respeict  to  the  proceediaga  of 
parliament.  Individuals  were  afraid,  i( 
the  system  were  altered*  that  they  «ouldk 
be  reduced  tp  the  same  situatioa  as  thai 
ip  which  they  wero  placed  ieaia  yearai 
ago;  and  that  they  would  ha  again  born« 
dowq  by  the  poo^iHtes.  He  would  soy 
to  the  ppuatry  gentlemen,  that  they  woaU 
be  duller  **  than  the  fat  weed  |hat  tots  an 
Lethe's  wharf,"  if  they  did  aoi  aaerl 
themselves  on  this  occasioo.  He  e^oidd 
ask  of  the  right  hon.  genileosaiii  whether 
his  quuasty's  government  intended  t# 
make  any  propositieii  oa  this  sulyeet  iai 
the  present  sessioo  ? 

Mr.  Huakmom  smd,  that  the  ben,  ge»i« 
tlemao  wished  to  know  whether  k  wasi 
the  intention  of  his  msjest/s  gaveramena 
to  propose  any  general  meuure  of  ndieS 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  ibe  Com  lent* 
in  the  pse^ent  aession,  and  he  bud  not 
diCmUy  in  stating  to  Um  in  answeri  Ibaa 
his  mi^ty*s  government  had  no  sueh  ls«' 
tention*  If  it  had  been  coniemplaled  isi 
Ihe  prepeat  sessien  to  inunoduce  laoh  a 
measure^  ha  thought  il  weald  have  bee& 
the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportuaitnr  foe 
bringis^  it  foiward.  But,  viewing  all  th# 
oircumstaaees  connected  with  the  preasat 
stale  of  those  laws,  and  all  the  oonsidinna^ 
tiona  which  were  emhraeed  in  so  eatAnsiva 
a  subject,  it  wooM,  he  thpngkl^  tnke  up 
much  miare  time  than  was  caavenieal,  iC 
be  eatcaed  into  anv  detail,  until  the  qaes- 
tion  was  fairly  before  them.  H*  Wouhl 
hioMelf  sagcast  to  psrliameta,  etna  early 
period  of  the  next  sesiien,  the  propriety 
of  emerii^  ea  a  oeaeral  revisioa  of  dm- 
MI0  of  the  laws  for  laguhtiog  thai  irada^ 
inima  hetweea  tins  and  feetimn  floil8trias« 
If  itbfi  Imw  apembw  foi  Bridgeoaiife 
hraaght  foncsrd  hie  aseiieA  en  Thiaradayw 
ha  av>aU  ha«a  m  apponuDJqr  ef  staiiog* 
^ttmiMaM  vUsh  had  induce^  hiai  anil 
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his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  opinlooi  that 
it  was  not  desirable,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  session,  to  go  into  the  inauiry*  At 
the  same  time,  he  felt  no  difficulty  m  say- 
ing, that  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit 
to  the  House  on  a  matter  that  was  con- 
nected with  this  subject:  he  alluded  to 
the  wheat  which  was  now  shut  up  under 
bond.  He  thought  it  would  be  useful, 
even  to  that  class  of  persons  who  objected 
to  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  lawii,  if  that 
wheat,  under  certain  regulations,  were 
suffered  to  come  into  the  market. 

Mr.  HuAhcoie  earnestly  hoped,  that 
the  bon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  would 
not  bring  this  question  forward.  The 
subject  was  now  agitating  the  country  in 
an  alarming  degree.  Why  should  they 
go  into  this  question  now,  when  they 
were  told  that  they  would  have  it  all  orer 
again  next  year  ? 

Mr.  WhUmore  said,  he  was  sorry  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hori.  gentleman.  He  was 
persuaded  that  considerable  advantages 
would  arise  from  the  discussion  of  tnis 
▼ety  iinportant  subject ;  and  therefore  he 
should  bring  it  forward  on  Thursday.  So 
fiur  from  creating  that  degree  of  alarm 
which  gentlemen  declared  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  notice  on  this  subject,  he 
ielt  a  firm  conviction  that  the  statement 
he  should  make  on  the  occasion  would 
considerably  allay  any  un|kleasant  feelings 
which  existed  at  present.  A  few  words 
had  fallen  from  his  right  bon.  firiend,  as 
to  the  late  period  of  the  session,  whi(^  he 
held  to  be  a  reason  for  not  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House  at  present 
That,  however,  was  not  his  (Mr.  Ws.) 
fiiult ;  as  he  had  given  notice  of  his  motion 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  session. 
But  it  had  been  postponed  on  two  dif- 
ferent nights,  to  make  way  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  bill.  He  noped  the  House 
would  come  to  the  discussion  on  Thurs- 
day, fully  and  firmly  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate it  with  that  temper  and  coolness 
which  he  was  persuaded  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Cumen  said,  that,  although  be 
should  not  probably  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridgenorth  In  his  whole  view 
of  the  subject,  there  was  one  point  in 
wbiich  he  would  agree  with  him ;  and  that 
was,  hi  the  conviction,  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  serve  the 
country  until  another  harvest  arrived.  He 
was  satisfied  that  they  had  been  for  some 
time  consuming  more  in  proportion  than 
the^  grew.  He  was  therefore  favoonble 
to  mquiry. 
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Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  wished  to' 
know  whether  his  right  hon.  friend  meant 
to  persevere  in  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
bills  for  the  repeal  o^the  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures?  If  he  did,  the  present 
state  of  the  Com  laws  would  inevitably 
prevent  our  manufacturers  from  compe- 
ting with  those  of  foreign  countries ;  plr« 
ticularly.if  protecting  duties  were  to  be 
reduced  from  60  to  10  and  15  per  cent^ 
as  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  House  and 
the  Country  could  not  possibly  be  placed 
in  a  more  unpleasant  situation  than  that 
in  which  it  would  assuredly  be  plunged 
by  the  course  which  government  intend- 
ed to  take  on  this  occasion.  The  hon. 
member  for  Suffolk  had  asked  a  question, 
as  if  he  had  a  right  not  only  to  an  answer^ 
but  to  such  an  answer  as  he  wished  him- 
self. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
in  return,  that  the  government  would  do 
nothing  this  year,  but  that  they  would,* 
early  in  the  next  session  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Com  laws.  Now  this  was  the  most  dis- 
advantageous step  that  could  be  taken. 
The  hon.  member  for  Boston  had  toldf 
them,  that  there  was  a  considerable  fer- 
ment in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  the 
course  his  majesty's  ministers  were  about 
to  adopt  was  calculated  to  produce  a  state 
of  excitement  throughout  tne  entire  coun« 
try.  Whilst  this  question  remained  unde^ 
dded,  no  landlord  could  tell  wlnit  his 
lease,  what  his  agricultural  property,  wa^ 
likely  to  be  worth ;  for  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  thst  the  value  of  the  lease 
depended  on  the  scale  of  protection 
which  was  extended  to  the  growth  of 
com.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  landed 
gentlemen  could  not  make  settlements 
and  arrangements  regarding  their  proper- 
ty. They  could  not  tell  what  provision 
they  might  make  for  themselves,  or  for 
those  who  were  to  come  after  theob.  Alt 
this  depended  on  what  would  be  done  to 
regulate  the  price  of  com.  When  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  nothing' 
would  be  done  now,  but  that  next  year' 
the  question  should  be  looked  into,  did 
he  not  perceive  that,  during  all  the  inter- 
mediate period,  be  was  keeping  up  a  clash- 
ing of  interests  ?  It  was  saying,  *^  Yoii 
simll  go  through  the  whole  year  under  a 
vicious  system,  which  government  intends 
to  cure  next  year.'*  The  hoii.  mem* 
ber  for  Suffolk  had  admitted,  that  Uiq 
law' was  most  unsatisfactory ;  but  theii  he 
said,  <'0  you  nust  do  nothing  with  it.*^ 
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fie  should  Vkt  to  hear:  from,  that  hoiu 
genilemao,  why  the  present  was  not  a 
proper  time  for  considering  this  question. 
Be  should  like  to  know  why  the  country 
was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  a 
]ii^hole  twelve-month;  It  did  not  become 
them,  m  the  discharge  of  their  duty^  to 
Bi|  there,  and  do  nothinff  with  this  ques- 
tion untU  next  year.  He  conceired  that 
the  protection  ^afforded  by  the  present 
)aw  was  too  high.  There  ought  to  be 
a  protection ;  but  he  objected  both  to  the 
form  and  the  amount  of  the  present  pro- 
tection* 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the 
meeting  .at  which  the  petition  was  got  up» 
had  assembled  at  a  very  recent  period. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  how 
their  proceedings  could  have  disturbed  the 
country.  When  so  many  measures  were 
adopted  in  furtherance  ofthe  principles  of 
free  trade»  it  was  fitting  that  an  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  corn  trade.  The 
country  would  be  placed  in  a  most  unfa- 
▼oorabie  situation,  if,  when  the  duties 
were  lowered  on  foreign  manufactures, 
the  price  of  bread  was  continued  at  its 
present  high  rate.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  impossible  for  Eng- 
land to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbutt  expressed  a  hope,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridgnorth  would 
see  the  expediency  of  puttme  off  for  the 
present  the  motion  of  which  be  had  given 
notice.  He  deprecated  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  laws,  until  the  necessity  of 
such  alteration  had  been  proved  by  the 
actual  experience  of  some  mconvenience. 
After  the  declarations  which  had  been 
made  by  ministers,  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
course  of  th^  present  session,  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  would  be 
altogether  useless. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that,  as  he  had  pre- 
sented so  many  petitions  to  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  this  subject,  he  could  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
making  some  remarks  upon  it.  The  pe- 
titions to  which  he  alluded  came  from 
two  classes  of  the  people.  One  was,  that 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  wished  for 
no  alteration  in  the  laws;  the  other  was, 
the  class  comprising  the  manufacturers, 
who  felt  that  the  price  of  food  was  en* 
hanced  by  the  existing  regulations,  and 
who  therefore  wished  them  to  be  abro- 
gated. The  first  class  of  petitioners  com- 
plained, that  they  were  just  recovering 
from  astate  of  great  depresiioo*  and  that 


they  required  the  proleclion  which  wia 
now  afforded  them.  The  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  share  the  benefits  whioi  were 
at  present  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
growers  of  corn.  They  urged,  tllat,  aa 
the  agriculturists  had  very  lately  received 
a  considerable  boon  in  the  free  exporta* 
tion  of  wool,  they  were  entitled  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  restrictions  on  the  import- 
ation  of  com.  He  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  decision  which  had  been  come  to 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  postpone  for 
the  present  any  alteration.  He  thought 
it  was  their  duty  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  so  important  a  subject  at  the  earliest 
possible  period.  He  perfectlr  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Boston  in 
thinkinff,  that  the  country  would  be  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  alarm ;  and  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  right  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  continue  until  the  next 
session,  and,  perhaps,  until  a  general  elec- 
tion took  place  ?  But,  it  was  urged,  that 
such  a  question  should  not  be  agitated, 
unless  upon  the  most  pressing  necessity. 
He  would  ask,  whether  the  price  of  the 
food  of  the  people  was  not  at  all  times  a 
question  of  importance,  and  of  pressing  ne- 
cessity \  He  would  ask  too,  whether  it 
was  not  better  to  discuss  such  a  question 
at  a  time  of  general  prosperity,  than  wait 
until  additional  protections  were  prayed 
for  on  the  one  hand,  and  petitions  for 
cheap  bread  preferred  on  the  other  i  At 
a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  iocressing, 
and  when  the  minds  of  men  were  cool  and 
undisturbed,  it  was,  that  a  question  of 
such  vast  national  importance  should  be 
discuned.  He  hopeo,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  would  per- 
severe in  his  motion ;  as  he  was  sure  that 
much  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
discussion. 

Mr.  Wodehauie  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  view  which  had  been  taken  of 
this  suUeet  by  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Frankiand  LewU  said,  that  as  for 
any  idea  which  might  be  entertained  of 
setting  this  subject  at  rest  without  a  very 
full  discussion,  it  was  wholly  out  ofthe 
question.  The  matter  was  too  important 
and  too  generally  interesting  to  aomit  of 
any  other  mode  of  disposing  of  it.  The 
law,  as  it  existed,  was  bad,  because  it  was 
placed  upon  a  very  inconvenient  footing ; 
and  it  was  also  wrone  in  two  points;  first, 
because  the  degree  of  protection  was  fixed 
in  a  depreciated  currencyi  and  it  wu 
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tliffreCm  lunigiiftilc  now  to  nw^ruin  Mi 
jjmt  aoMMHM  I  and  tdcondly  beeaott  the 
tMMrni  weri  oiad#  in  an.  ineorrsot  mun* 
Hflr*  lf«irt8pMrfbeilj»aadjtaadaiit,ilMi 
ttlflioof h  Ik  hfA  voted  ia  the  year  lBt3 
for  tlM^law  as  it  waa  then  aUeied,  lie  waa 
soar  aorrv  tbal  lie  bad  doao  ao>  beiog 
eoraoeed  lint  tlio  akcration  between  a 
free  importalioat  oa  tlie  oae  hand,  and 
tbe  entire  exoluiion  of  corn  on  the  otberi 
#aa<a  moat  injudioloiis  and  ert  oaeoui  ntgu* 
ktioM.  He  thought,  however,  tha*  it  wat 
bitfhlv  yrepo<terou8,  that  hla  rJghft  hoo. 
Menj,  whose  attemian  waa  ocoupied  wkb 
iaman^  aubjeota  of  not  lass  Importance 
than  this,  should  ba  called  upon,  at  onoe 
iacoase  Ip  a  deojsian  upon  a  topio  which 
would  require  such  dettherale  diaoassion. 
It  was  Far  loo  niighly  to  be  grasped  by 
any  Sndividttal,  and  could  onfy  be  salbly 
and  aatiafaotorily  tseated  by  the  united 
oensideaatien  of  the  goremaMnt  and  le» 
glalature. 

Miu  Cabra/Hhought|  thatministerawere 
bound  t0  ftx  the>  earliest  day  for  the  deei« 
sipn  of  this  important  subject.    Blacom- 

eiint  agaiaat  tfaeoi  was,  first,  that  they 
d  nol  done  so ;  and|  secondly,  that  th^ 
had  net  ffiv^n  the  House  timely  inttmar 
tfion  of  tneir  intention  not  to  touob  the 
qwestion  during  the  present  session*  He 
maintained  that  it  was  not  too  late  to 
•o  ^nter  into  a  reriston  of  our  Com  laws ; 
and  If  it  wete,  he  agreed  with  his  faon. 
Meod^  in  thinking,  that  the  session  ought 
tob^  estended,  in  order  to  afford  time 
fbr  doing  so.  ft  waa  well  known  that 
the  country  was  imposed  upon  by  frauds 
hi  takings  tpe  averageoi  andf  that  a  reme- 
dy fef  the  evil  was  loiidly  called  for.  He 
thought  originally,  and  mought  still,  that 
the  prateetlng  duty  waa  too  high ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  the  great  facility 
given  to  Ibittdttlent  retuma  of  the  prices, 
the  rijjht  hon.  gentleman  was  net  incliniNl 
to  go  even  so  fwt  aa  the  averages.  The 
couase  adopted  by  hia  maiesty'a  ministera 
was,  to  say  the  loastefh,  tile  most  ineonve- 
nient  that  tb^  could  posaibly  have  hit 
wfom^  The  Houaennd  the  eeuntfy  had  a 
iMit  toiiad ibnlt  wltbthem  Ibr not  having 
lanen  An  curlier  opportunity  of  midchig 
knoam  their  Intentfona  on  the  subjeeL 
He  hoped)  at  leaal  aa  fhr  aa  the  avevagea 
were  cencevnad,  that  ministera  wooMcan* 
aidei*  their  deoiaieo  and  imnedihteh  d» 
aomelhiag  to  conoot  the  erila  or  the 
syssam. 

Sir  r:lMiMdg$  sakk  tlMt^lM  lanMI 
hMriit  bad  ntlhing4o  mwMiabn4>«in^ 


iii|g  forward  of  this  ijmlitlM  m  praaeniL 
Sineaithad  been  agitated,  conaidenifaln 
escitem^  had  taken  place  In  the  aoun* 
tcy ;  and  he  thought  that  tbe  i^t  hen» 
gentfeman  ought  ta  eome  foaward  with 
some  measure,  and  take  the  sujpject 
out  of  the  hands  of  hia  hon.  Mand.  H« 
never  wighed  to  see  prhses  higher  tfaas 
they  were  at  that  moment!,  nnd^  should  feNS 
happy  to  see  the  old  principle  of  oped 
pmrts  and  fined  duties  again  acted  upoB« 
There  were  at  thai  moment  iOOiOOO  qnar* 
taca  of  wheat  in  bond,  which  might  be  r»* 
leased  with  great  benefit  to  the  pubKe* 
Wkh  respect  to  the  mnount  of  the  duties, 
all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  it  waa  better 
they  should  be  |oo  high  than  too  low  ? 
because  it  would  then  be  easier  to  altar 
them. 

Mr.  HuMntm  h«med  tbal  the  House 
would  allow  him,  under  the  pecnllar  cir« 
cumstancea  of  the  case,  to  go  berond  the 
strict  limit  of  an  explanation*  The  hon* 
member  Ibr  Warehani  had  comiAiined; 
that  ministiera  had  not  given  notice  thnf 
ia  waa  not  dieir  intention  to  bring  ftnv 
ward  any  measures  regarding  the  Com 
laws  this  session.  Kow,  he  appealed  td 
tha  experience  of  every  menlbar  whe 
heard  him,  whertMV  it^  wat  at  idl  the  onstool 
for  government  to  give  notice,  not  only 
of  what  they  did,  but  of  what  they  dltf 
net  intend  to  do.  He  had  aaid,  however, 
that  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  take  up  the 
subject  until  next  jFoar;  he  had  made  na^ 
secret  of  it,  but  had  undlaguisedly  told 
every  member  who  chose  to  ask  him  the 
question.  Another  hon.  member  had  iht* 
quired,  whether  tbe  hon.  gentlemen  had 
given  his  notice  in  concurrence  with  the 
wishes  of  the  ministers  ?  That  question 
hsd  been  already  answered.  The  hen* 
member  for  Taunton  had  complained  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Com  lawa,  aalf  it 
had  been  now  for  the  first  time  admitted 
that  they  ought  not  to  he  permanent. 
He  would,  however,  take  that  oppoftiinity 
of  ebaervmg,  that,  ae  fiw  from  tKe  present 
bwu  beine  permanent^  it  waa  expressly* 
stated  hi  Uiia  report  of  thecemmittecai  In 
1891  and  1822,  te  be  onlv  a  temporary 
afvangement*  He  Mt  obliged  le  throw 
himself  on  the  candour  of  the  Rouses  ht 
the  situation  in  whidh  he  Ibund  himsd^ 
He  had  entered  the  Hdoso  at  the  closeof 
the  speeeb  of  the  hon«  member  firr  tbe 
ciqs  and  had  scarcely  heiird  one  word  of 
itv  irhen- the quustlonbad been  put tebiuv 
«[Her  #hlcb  tbe  present  diseussiOD  ta4 
aikeni    Ut^  iMriJnplM^MM^ItwaeA» 
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duly  reply  be  could  make  andei^  such  dr- 
auRftiDcef— dial  when  the  time  for  de- 
batioff  the  aubjeet  should  arrive,  he 
would  be  ready  to  enter  into  it.  At  the 
aame  tine,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
be  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  The  hon.  member  for 
Kent  had  said,  that  he  inshed  no  alter- 
ation to  be  made  until  some  actual  in- 
oonveoienoe  had  been  felt. «  That,  how- 
ever, was  begging  the  whole  of  the 
ouestion;  beeausoi  the  very  reason  put 
forward  by  those  who  advocated  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law  was  the  general  inconve- 
nience which  had  been  experienced*  He 
again  appealed  to  the  House,  to  giro  him , 
credit  for  having  weighed  well  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  withhold  any 
proposal  on  the  subject,  and  to  wait  until 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north  should  be  before  the  House,  when 
he  intended  to  explain  the  operation  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  duties  on  the 
manufocturing  interests,  and  the  conse- 

auent  efiect  which  must  be  wrought  in 
le  com  laws.  He  should  also  m  then 
prepared  to  state  what  it  would  be  more 
easv  to  accomplbh  in  the  next  session, 
witn  respect  to  those  laws,  and  to  show 
the  expediency  of  adopting  some  protec- 
tion, by  means  of  duties,  instead  of  the 
present  obiecttonable  alteration  between 
a  ft^  traae  in,  and  the  entire  exclusion 
of  com. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  last  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's speech,  though  he  thought  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  little  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  the  Com-Iaws,as  compared 
with  bis  other  commercial  regulations. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  Robert  Gourlay.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  parish  of 
Forfar,  praying  that  a  commission  might 
be  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  case  of 
Mr.  Aobert  Gouriay.  The  petitioners 
were  impressed,  like  many  others,  with 
on  opinion,  that  Mr.  Gouriay  had  been 
severely  and  unjustly^  treated. 

Mr.  Peel  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that^  Mr.  Gouriay  was  not  detained  at 
the  instigation  of^  government.  He  was 
merely  under  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
If  any  person  could  be  found  to  give  se- 
curity for  hw  peaceable  demeanour,  he 
would  not  be  detained  one  hour  longer. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  with  the 
rurht  hon.  gentleman,  but  observed,  that 
^OL.  XIII. 


owing  to  the  solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
having  attended  at  Mr.  6ouriay*s  exami* 
nation  at  BowHStreet,  an  opinion  had  got 
abroad,  that  he  was  detamed  at  the  in- 
stance of  go?^ihent.  This  he  knew  to 
be  incorrect ;  and  he  wished  it  also  to  be 
understood,  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  in  no  way 
been  the  cause  of  the  poor  gentleman  s 
being  kept  in  prison,  nor  had  he  taken  any 
one  step  to  have  him  lodged  there.  He  had 
had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gouriay,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  commit- 
ted the  outrage  upon  him  f  Mr.  B.)  were 
such,  as,  whatever  opinion  tbey  might  give 
him  of  the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  could 
not  create  any  anger  towards  the  individ- 
ual.  The  petition  of  which  he  spoke  he 
had  put  into  bis  (Mr.  B's)  hand  three  or 
four  years  before,  and  it  related  to  the 
educstion  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Gouriay 
wished  him  to  introduce  uppn  that  occasion 
a  ststement  of  his  own  case;  and  he, 
although  it  had  nothing  in  the  world  tado 
with  it,  had  complied,  and. had  made  that 
statement.  When  Mr.  Gpurlay  commit-* 
ted  the  outrage  upon  him,  he  had  said, 
*<Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,*'  alluding 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary  ; 
and  he  had  added,*<If you  can  find  time  to 
attend  to  the  affiurs  of  a  dead  missionary, 
why  do  you  not  attend  to  minef  Ho 
believed  that  Mr.  Gouriay  had  experien* 
ced  very  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  in 
Canada.  The  learned  gentleman  conclu- 
ded by  declaring,  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  liberation  of  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Fed  said,  that  the  petitioner  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  person 
who  was  detained  under  similar  arcum- 
stsinces.  He  was  originally  detained  for  a 
breach  of  privilege  in  assaulting  a  mem- 
ber in. the  lobbv  of  the  House,  In  doing 
which  he  had  declared  that  he  was  only 
imitating  a  high  example— of  scourging 
sinners  out  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  said,  that  Mr.  Gouriay 
had  given  him  a  petition  to  present  to  the 
House,  in  which  he  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  with  r»« 
gard  to  the  food  which  was  given  him ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  be  spoke  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  the  magistrates,  and 
particularly  of  the  humane  conduct  of 
the  govenor  of  the  House  of  Correction. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

County  Transvbr  of  Land  Bill.] 
Mr.  F.  Palmer  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  biU. 

M 
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Mr.  Fed  oharactermd  the  bill»  a*  a 
tetf  importapt  maaaure,  and  declared 
bimelf  m  favour  of  its  priociple*  He 
wiahed,  however,  the  hon.  member  would, 
after  it  bad  been  committed,  allow  it  to 
attfnd  over,  to  afford  opportunitj  for  local 
jnottiry  oo  the  subject* 

The  SoUcitor^Gemeral  was  also  of  opin- 
nn^  that  the  measure  was  one  of  consider* 
id>le  importamae.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was,  to  enable  magistrates  of  counties  to 

Eurchase  isolated  parcels  of  land  which 
elonged  to  other  counties  from  those  in 
which  thej  were  naturally  placed,  and 
thus  caused  much  inconvenience,  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  the 
militia,  and  other  matters.  There  was,  he 
believed,  a  piece  of  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Berkshire,  which  belonged  to  the 
county  of  Wilts,  and  there  were  many 
others  in  other  parts  of  Engbsid.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  intrusting 
magistrates  with  too  great  an  authority, 
lo  enable  them  to  determine  what  parts  of 
counties,  as  at  present  existing,  should  be 
annesed  to  others.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  too  important,  and  the  details  too 
compficated,  to  allow  of  its  being  carried 
into  eiSeeif  except  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Conunojus. 

Sir  7\  Adand  said,  he  was  much  inter« 
csted  in  the  measure;  which  he  hoped 
the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  for  the 
presentt  session. 
The  Uil  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

CouET  ov  Chancbrt.]  Mr.  J.  WiU 
Uomi  begged  leave  to  a|k  the  right  hon. 
Uie  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancenr  being  laid  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  reel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to 

S've  a  satisfactory  antwer  to  tne  ijuestion. 
e  could  have  no  official  communication 
with  the  commissioners  until  the  report 
was  made.  Aa  to  the  progress,  ntade 
in  the  inquiry,  or  the  apjproximation  to- 
wards the  completion  or  the  report,  he 
really  possessea  no  official  information. 
He  would  advise  the  hon.  member  to  ad* 
dress  his  inquiry  to  the  horn  member  for 
Exeter,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  commission  had  not  yet  laid  tuij 
ipfonnation  before  the  House,  as  to  their 
proceedings ;  particularly  as  the  So)ieiior« 
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Cteaeral  had,  some  time  ago,  informed 
the  House,  that  they  might  soon  expeot 
a  ^  partial  report,"  to  use  his  own  worde, 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  CouTieney  said,  it  would  be 
improper  for  him  to  attempt  lo  ^  any 
time  at  which  the  report  of  the  oommte- 
sion  would  be  made ;  but,  this  he  would 
state  most  distinctly,  that  the  comaaissioiw 
era  had  not  been  idle.  There  imm,  he 
eeuld  assure  the  House^  no  wish,  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  coramissioe, 
to  create  the  least  delay  as  to  the  presea* 
tation  of  the  report.  He  believed'  ho 
might  say,  that  the  report  would  be  pre« 
sented  ia  the  course  or  the  session  \  but  he 
would  not  be  understood  as  pledged  Id 
that  declaration.  He  was  sure  the  Houae 
would  see  the  propriety  of  bis  speaking 
thus  guardedly,  when  they  recolleeted, 
that  the  objoot  of  the  commission  was,  to 
inouire  inio  the  practice  which  had  exis- 
tea  for  centuries  in  the  highest  court  of 
judioalure  in  the  kingdom.  ,  Whatever  hie 
hon.  and  learned  friend  might  think  on 
the  subject,  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  alteration  should  be  mado 
in  the  practice  of  that  court,  without  full 
and  deliberate  discussion.  The  commis- 
sioaershad  reviewed  the  whole  praotlee 
of  the  court  from  its  very  commencement ; 
and  before  they  could  be  prepared  to  re- 
commend any  improvement  of  the  present 
system,  they  must  take  time  to  consider 
the  subject  deliberately. 
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Tueedayt  April  26. 
EouiTABtx  Loan  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  presented  a  petition  against 
this  bill  from  the  sngar^bakera  of  London. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  also  of 
calling  their  lordships  attention  to  the 

E resent  9tate  of  the  bilL  The  bill  bad 
een  brought  before  their  lordshipa  and 
read  a  firat  time ;  but  no  noble  lord  had 
yet  given  notice  of  any  intention  to  move 
the  aecmid  reading,  unless  a  private  in* 
formation  he  had  received  fro^s  a  noble 
friend  behind  him  might  be  considered  as 
sbch  a  notice.  Since  the  measure  bad 
been  intioduoed,  he  had  employed  him* 
self  in  la^ng  before  their  lorddhips  aH  she 
informaUon  connected  with  the  suhjeel, 
which  could  enable  them  to  come  le  n 
right  decision,  and  form  a  correct  jodgp 
ment  of  the  petitions  which  stated  that 
the  company  was  lUegaL  He  had  moved 
that  those  papem  shqinld  be^fjnted ;  and 
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%•  tnntod^  thill  tmtil  ttej  w«r6  printed, 
no  noUi  lord  would  tnovt  the  tecood 
ovodlog  of  the  tteasore»  After  ihey 
were  priilledi  he  would  move  that  the  pe« 
tkioDerty  who  pcayed  10  be  beard  by 
«oUnael  at  ibe  bar«  aod  who  alleged  that 
the  conuitfiy  was  illegalv  aboiild  be  beard ; 
and,  if  toeir  aatertiott  were  made  Out^  be 
^a«  s«re  that  there  was  not  ono  noble 
Jord  who  wottld  bo  ready  to  grant  prin- 
leges  to  an  illegal  society  i  more  e^eci^ 
ally  so  imnediatel^r  after  the  bill  for  pQt« 
iing  an  end  to  an  illegal  society  in  Ire* 
|aM«  This  case  stood  on  its  own  footing, 
but  it  involved  questions  so  important, 
ihat  he  should  certainly  more  for  the 
attendance  of  the  judges,  to  pot  to  them 
questions  relative  to  the  legal  qnestion* 
Their  lordships  would  at  the  same  time 
agree  with  hun,  that  the  time  of  these 
icamed  persons  was  too  valuable  for  their 
lordships  to  occupy  it  needlessly:  he 
should  therefore  move  that  the  question 
4>f  law  be  argued  separately  from  the 
4>tber  details  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Dacrt  rote  to  give  notice,  that 
be  intended  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  I  but  be  should  wait  until  the 
papers  were  printed. 

CoRii  Laws.]  Lord  Melville  presented 
A  petition  from  the  commissioners  of  sup» 
pl^,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  praying  that 
no  alteration  might  be  nude  in  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  Earl  of  Boseberry  presented  a 
simihir  petition  from  the  commissioners 
<of  supply  and  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Ross.  He  was  happy  to  hear  that  the 
opittioo  of  the  noble  earl  opposite  was, 
that  some  change  was  necessary;  but, 
entertaining  sodi  an  opinion,  he  could 
but  regret  thai  the  general  question 
shonld  not  have  been  gone  into  during- 
Ibe  present  session.  He  was  not  himself 
prepared  to  say  what  change  was  desira> 
ole.  There  were  manj  and  great  diikul- 
ties  coooeded  with  a  Diced  miy ;  but,  at 
the  same  timet  the  present  system,  b^ 
which  com  was  altogether  excluded  until 
il  leached  a  oertain  price*  was  very  inju- 
rious. He  wu  happyt  howeter,  to  see 
that  vsmisters,  by  the  intt oduction  of  the 
two  Beaaiire%  relative  to  Canada  com, 
and  com  in  bond,  Iwd  taken  precautions 
which  would  prevent  the  porta  from  being 
open.  These  were  both  good  measores ; 
and  be  hoped  no  person  connected  with 
the  landed  iitcvesi  woidd  fed  any  jefh 
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kittsy  eoooeming  then,  or  endeavour  to 
oppose  them. 

The  Mari^ttis  of  Lafudtmn  rose  pur« 
suant  to  notice,  to  present  a  petition* 
oraying  ibr  the  revision  of  the  Corn  laws^ 
from  the  merchants,  bankers,  inanufacta« 
rers,  and  othersi  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  called  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  subject  on 
presenting  their  petition ;  but,  after  what 
oad  been  elicited  from  the  noble  earl  op« 
posite  yesterday!  be  felt  that  lie  should 
only  be  trespassing  on  the  House  to  go 
into  the  genoral  question  at  any  leiM^tb. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  a  duty  which  he 
owed  the- petitioners  to  say,  that  the  peti-» 
tion  was  most  respectably  signed,  having 
attached  to  it  6,000  names,  and  among 
them  those  of  the  principal  bankers,  nier« 
chants,  and  commercial  men  of  London* 
Il  was  also  his.  doty  to  state,  that  while 
the  petitioo  prayed  for  an  alteration  in 
the  Corn  lawst  it  by  no  means  contained 
an  onqualiBed  demand  of  fVee  trade.  Il 
called  for  importation  under  a  protecting 
dtttyt  capd)io  of  ooonterbalancing  the 
bortheas  imposed  oO  the  British  cultiva-» 
tor ;  and  the  petition  could  not,  thereforei 
be  said  to  come  from  persons  who  were  led 
away  by  abstrad  principles,  or  theories. 
-—He  Imd  already  stated  hu  own  opinion 
of  the  neoessily  of  some  alteration  la  the 
Cora  laws{  and  he  ftilly  concurred  with  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  as  to  the  impossibiUt^ . 
of  (ioing  any  thing  on  the  subject  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session  i  but  here  he 
must  observe,  that  he  was  convinced  the 
alteration  could  not  be  long  delayed  witb* 
out  great  danger.  The  Iweping  up  the 
present  system  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination to  alter  it,  must  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  from  the  incite- 
ment it  would  give  to  specohition.  Il 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  prices  of 
corn  in  this  coontry  compared  whh  the 
rest  of  Europe,  witliout  entertaining  the 
apprehensions  of  their  being  ran  up  here 
to  S5s.,  which  would  open  the  portt,  and 
cause  an  influx  from  all  parts  of  the  world« 
Such  an  event  might  bring  the  price  of 
com  down  to  40i.  or  even  to  90s.  the 
quarter,  and  thus  produce  one  of  the 
most  violent  revulsions  this  country  ever 
experienced*  Under  these  circomsiaiH 
COS,  he  approved  of  the  admissien  of  com 
from  Canada,  and  of  the  intention  to  re-* 
lease  the  foreign  com  bonded  in  the 
warehooses.  He  hoped  that  the  eflbcl  of 
those  measoiea  would  be  to  prevent  com 
froBS  rising.    Against  such  a.  revulsion  as 
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the  opening  of  the  porta  would  produce, 
it  was  the  duty  ofpariiament  to  provide, 
and  that  he  thought  could  only  be  done 
by  iomething  like  a  fixed  duty ;  but,  the 
security  to  be  derived  from  such  a  mea- 
surei  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  duty 
being  of  a  permanent  nature.  He  admit- 
ted that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  determining  what  that  duty  ought  to 
be*  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  war 
would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the 
price  of  agricultural  productions,  by  in- 
creasing the  burthens  on  cultivation ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  war  gave  the  agricultu« 
rist  on  additional  protection  against  impor- 
tation, by  increasing  the  price  of  freight. 
Thus  there  was  a  certainty  of  a  counter- 
vailing protection,  in  the  very  circum- 
stance which  the  noble  earl  had  adduced 
as  most  likely  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  duty.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  must  advert  to  one  other  point. 
As  it  had  been  positively  stated  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  the  agitation  of  this 
question  had  caused  an  tuteration  in  the 
coarse  of  exchange  unfavourable  to  this 
country,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  assuring  their  lordships,  that  he  had 
been  informed,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  that  unfavourable  course  of  exchange 
was  in  operation  previous  to  any  intima- 
tion of  an  intention  to  alter  the  Com  laws. 
It  had  been  produced  by  a  great  demand 
from  this  country  for  cotton,  coffee,  and 
various  other  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
which  were  paid  for  in  money.  Toe  asita- 
tion  of  the  question  of  the  Corn  Tavrs 
might,  in  some  degree,  have  contributed 
to  the  present  state  of  exchange;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  the  sole,  nor  the 
main  cause. 

The  Earl  oF  Limerick  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  marquis,  as  to  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  a  sudden 
opening  of  the  ports,  but  could  not  concur 
with  him  in  what  he  had  said,  as  to  the 
admission  of  corn  from  Canada,  and  the 
releasing  of  the  bonded  corn  in  ware* 
houses.  The  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  Canadian  com  would  be  to  afford  an 
inlet  to  the  corn  of  the  United  States, 
There  bein^  only  a  river  between  the  two 
territories,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling ;  and  the  com  of  the  United 
States  would,  in  future,  be  brought  to 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  Canadian, 
aa.the  timber  of  those  states  now  was. 

The  Earl  of  Lamderdale  did  not  rise  to 
diacuss  the  important  question  to  which 
lordshipa'  attention  bad  been  called, 
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but  to  make  one  brief  remaric  on  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend.  The  noble 
marquis  had  stated,  that  he  had  it  from 
authority  that  the  dteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  exchanges  was 
occasioned  by  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  raw  produce  from  abroad ;  and 
he  had  also  said,  that  that  importation 
originated  in  a  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures. [Here  lord  Lansdown  observed 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood.]  Well, 
then,  he  was  wrong  in  his  manner  of 
stating  what  had  been  said,  but  that 
made  no  difference  as  to  the  argument, 
because  a  demand  for  raw  materialB  could 
originate  in  nothing  else.  But,  if  the 
demand  were  both  ways  equal,  there  could 
be  no  variation  thereby  produced  in  the 
exchanges ;  there  would  then  be  only  an 
equal  value  going  out  and  coming  in.  If 
there  was  any  oifferenoe,  it  must  ariae 
from  the  state  of  the  demand  for  home 
consumption.  And  here  he  wished  the 
manufacturers  would  bethink  themselves 
in  time,  of  the  consequences  which  would 
infallibly  ensue,  if  the  landed  interest  was 
impoverished.  It  was  only  when  the 
landed  interest  was  in  a  state  of  opulence 
that  the  manuBicturer  flourished.  In  this 
country  the  landed,  mercantile,  and  manu* 
facturing  interests  could  not  be  separated. 
If  the  landed  interest  were  thrown  into  a 
situation  in  which  they  could  not  consume 
largely,  no  class  in  the  country  would 
suffer  therefrom  so  much  as  the  menu* 
facturcrs. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdarnn^  in  alluding 
to  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  exchange, 
observed,  that  he  had  stated  that  it  oc- 
curred before  the  agitation  of  the  com 
Question ;  so  long  ago  as  thirteen  or 
lourteen  months.  He  believed  it  to  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  demand  for 
produce  from  abroad ;  but  he  had  not  said 
that  the  importation  was  paid  for  by 
manu&ctures.  On  the  contrary,  he  ou^t 
to  have  gone  on  to  say,  that  the  fereicn 
artidea  bad  been  paid  for  in  specie.  -  In 
consequence  of  a  great  demand  for  coflee 
and  cotton,  persons  had  speculated  on  a 
great  rise  in  those  articles,  and  importa* 
lions  had  in  consequence  taken  place  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  general  princijple  atated  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  agreea  with  Irim  in 
opinion,  that  the  true  foundation  of  the 
manufacturers'  prosperity  was  the  growth 
of  the  home  demand.  He  hoped  the 
manufiMSturers  would  remember,  that  it 
was  to  Che  increase  of  that  deoMDid  that 
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they  iMd  recently  been  indebted  for  their 
relief  from  a  state  of  great  difficulty  and 
depreition. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obserred,  that 
when  the  object  «raS|  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  any  difficulty,  it  was  not  unusual 
with  inquirers  to  run  into  speculative  ex- 
tremes. In  the  present  instance,  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  truth  lay  between 
the  noble  marquis  and  the  noble  esrl. 
He  agreed,  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange  was  the 
demand  from  the  continent  for  manufac- 
tures which  we  paid  for  in  cash ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  was 
correctfy  informed,  when  he  alluded  to 
the  possibility  of  the  ports  being  opened 
without  producing  any  great  effect. 
There  were  at  the  present  moment,  as  he 
was  informed,  extensive  speculations  going 
forward  on  the  continent,  in  the  article  of 
com ;  but  things  must  take  their  course, 
and  these  speculations  should  not  be 
permitted  to  alter  the  proceeding  which 
parliament  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  no 
alteration  at  the  present  session,  he  would 
rest  it  upon  this  consideration — that  it 
was  not  probable  they  could  come  to  any 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
As  to  the  apprehension  that  was  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  he 
Chouffht  it  was  considerably  over- rated ; 
for  if  they  looked  to  an  account  of  the 
com  brought  from  the  United  States  in 
the  shape  of  flour,  and  all  the  com  was 
brought  in  that  shape,  their  lordships 
would  see  that  there  existed  no  reasonable 
ground  of  alarm.  They  would  find  that 
the  great  supply  in  times  of  scarcity  came 
not  from  America,  but  from  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  immense 
expense  of  conveyance,  and  the  long 
fMssage  from  the  United  States,  would 
always  operate  as  a  suffident  check  in  that 
quarter ;  even  if  they  had  such  immense 
supplies  aa  seemed  to  be  anticipated  by 
those  who  were  fearful  of  the  amount  of 
exports  from  America.  That  objection 
being  removed,  and  there  being  other 
means  of  checking  the  interference  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  was  entitled  to  a 
preference  as  a  part  of  the  British  do« 
minions,  above  aU  other  countries,  if  it 
abould  be  found  necessary  to  give  en- 
couragement to  any. 

Lora  EUenboTough  thought  it  was  im- 
possible to  legislate  permanently  on  the 
aobjeot;  for  that  could  only  lead  to 
absolute  freedom  or  absolute  prohibition. 


If  thej  would  legislate  with  equal  Justice 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer, 
they  must  change  with  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  tnettmes.  What  would  be 
a  fair  duty  this  year,  would  not  be  a  fair 
duty  next  year ;  and  be  regretted  much, 
that  at  a  period  when  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  interests  were  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  the  ouestion  should  have 
been  Introduced,  ano  the  inconveniences 
of  a  prospective  change  incurred  without 
an^ 


ord  King  observed,  that  the  noble 
earl  opposite  had  stated  thst  some  change 
would  take  place.  Undoubtedly  some 
change  must  take  place.  And,  why  must 
it  ?  Because  corn  was  too  dear.  Now,  if 
that  was  the  case,  a  great  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  consumer  by  not  adopting 
it  without  delay.  Why  should  it  not  be 
adopted  this  year,  instead  of  next  year  } 
The  delay  was  injurious  to  the  landed 
interests,  now  that  it  was  announced  that 
a  change  was  to  take  place ;  seeing  that  it 
was  calculated  to  unsettle  their  bargains 
and  other  transactions.  He  conceived 
that  the  landed  interest,  who  paid  poor 
rates,  and  church  rates,  and  tithes,  had  a 
right  to  call  for  a  protecting  duty.  About 
10  or  12f.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  a  pro- 
portionate duty  on  barley  and  oats,  would, 
he  thought,  afibrd  the*  landlord  a  fiur 
compensation  for  those  rates  which  were 
paid  exclusively  out  of  the  land.  This 
question,  however,  ought  to  be  a  measure 
of  government.  It  ought  to  he  settledf 
as  it  was  termed  in  courts  of  justice,  out 
of  court ;  and  he  would  rather  choose  the 
noble  earl  opposite  and  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  settle  it,  than  any 
parliamentary  committee. 

Lord  Dacre  wished  to  abstain  from 
giving  any  opinion  upon  this  subject,  until 
It  came  fairly  before  the  House ;  nor  should 
he  now  have  offered  any  observations 
upon  It,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
noble  friend  had  just  spoken  of  it.  His 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  10  or  12f. 
would  be  a  fair  protecting  duty.  But, 
their  lordships  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  that  would  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  grower,  until  they  first 
ascertained  the  relative  expense  of  living 
in  this  and  other  countries.  There  were 
many  other  considerations  which  must  be 
also  well  weighed  first.  The  system 
hitherto  pursuM  h^d  been  beneficial  to 
all  interests:  whether  the  one  about  to  be 
introduced  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
country,  remsined  to  be  considered. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  Huskuson  pre- 
sented a  Detition  from  the  merchants  of 
Liveipooly  praying  for  an  alteration  in 
Ihe  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  what  sha^,  and  at  what 
period*  he  meant  to  bnng  forward  the 
propositions  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
respecting  bonded  corn  ? 

Mr.  Huskisson  replied,  that  he  would 
take  the  first  open  day  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  move  that  the  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  commit* 
tee.  It  was  certainly  expedient  that  the 
bonded  corn  in  question  should  be  intro* 
duced  into  consumption  between  the  pre* 
sent  period  and  tbe  next  harvest* 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  the  rearet  which 
Be  felt  at  tbe  determination  of  ministers 
BOt  to  propose  any  general  measure  with 
respect  to  the  Corn  laws»  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session.    He  implored  the 
House  to  interfere  between  ministers  and 
tlie   country  on    the   subject ;    and    to 
endeavour  to  set  so  important  a  question 
at  rest.     Who  that  had  observed  any 
thing  of  the  disposition   of   the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  this  country,  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  no  topic  calcu-^ 
lated    to   operate    upon    them    so  mis- 
chievously, or  to  be  so  productive  of 
agitation,  as  any  question  connected  with 
a  scarcity  of  corn?    If  any  unpleasant 
consequences  should  result  from  the  de- 
termination of  ministers  not  to  bring  the 
subject  under  consideration  before  the 
next  session,  they  would  incur  the  heaviest 
responsibility.     He  must  say,  that,  with 
respect  to  the    commercial   regulations 
which    they    had    introduced,    however 
desirable  they  might  be  in  themselves, 
ministers  seemed  to  him  to  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end ;  and  had  regulated  a 
variety  of  other  matters  while  they  ab- 
stained  from  any  regulation  respecting 
that  article,  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
which  all  our  trade  and   manufactures 
depended.     He   trusted,  however,   that 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  and 
would  be  presented,  would  compel  minis- 
ters to  pay  immediate  attention  to  this 
important  subject.     He  was  quite  aure 
that  the  eye  of  tbe  country  was  fixed 
upon  them;   and  he  trusted,  that  the 
people  wouU  not  permit  the  question  to 
stand  over  to  the  next  session. 


Raman  <kMUc  Ciainu.  [I7t 

Bjquxm  Cathouc  Claims*]  Sir  ffT* 
IF.  fV^n  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Clergy  and  Inhabitants  of  .Wrexham» 
jpraying  that  no  further  concession  m^ht 
be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics*  Tha 
hoo.  baronet  declared  his  own  opinion  lo 
be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bieasm 
before  the  House  for  tbe  relief  of  the 
Catholics;  a  measure  to  which  he  had 
always  been  friendly,  but  which,  after 
what  had  fallen  froni  an  iUustrious  duke 
an  another  place  yesterday  evening,  he 
was  exceedmgly  anxious  to  see  adopted 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible ;  lest* 
by  some  unfortunate  contingency,  the 
country  might  be  placed  in  the  painful 
and  dangerous  situation  of  finding  the 
sovereign  directly  opposed  to  the  two 
Houses  of  parlisment  on  one  of  the  mo«t 
important  questions  that  could  agitate 
the  public  mind. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridgt  said,  that  he  eon» 
sidered  the  declaration  alluded  to  as  a 
source  of  the  greatest  consolation  to  the 
.House  and  the  country.  He  had  read 
the  evidence  taken  before  tbe  committee, 
and  he  considered  it  all  ex*parte  eyidenoe» 
The  House  could  not  legislate  upon  evi^ 
dence  which  was  only  on  one  side  of  tbe 
question. 

Sir  John  Brifdgei  ssid,  that  he  coA^ 
gratulated  the  House  and  the  country  oa 
tbe  patriotic,  open,  and  roanlv  declaration 
made  last  night  by  an  individual,  a  most 
illustrious  member  of  the  Upper  Hous& 
[Cries  of  order,  order  1] 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hen.  member, 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  order  to  allude 
to  any  discussions  that  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  any  thing 
irregular;  but  it  was  desirable,  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  if  mentioned,  should 
not  be  proceeded  in. 

Sir  John  Brydges  said,  tbiC  be  had 
adverted  to  the  subject  as  other  hon. 
members  had  not  been  stopped.  Not 
having  been  a  member  of  tnat  House 
when,  at  any  former  period,  this  question 
had  been  brought  before  it,  be  wished 
briefly  to  state  his  opinion  of  the  measure, 
in  order  to  justify  tbe  vote  be  should 
give  upon  tlie  occasion.  In  doing  so,  be 
should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  going  at  large  into  this  momentous 
question,  which  had  been  so  fully  die* 
cussed,  but  advert  generally  to  wliat  bad 
fallen  from  some  booound>le  members 
who  were  friendly  to  the  measure,  in 
order  to  weaken*  in  aone  degree^  any 
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iUfe  impreMion  tbetr  atatements  nig^t 
kave  created.    The  buithen  of  Ihe  avgo* 
menu   they  kad  used  aeenied  to  have 
arisen  from  an  impvesiion  on  their  mioda» 
of  the  necessity  that  existed^  ia  these 
enKghtwied  days,  of  a  Kheral  polioy  being 
poffsited  in  makieia  of  church  as  well  as 
stale;   that  because  monopoly  ia  trade 
and  ocunmerce  ires  reoomroended  to  be 
doae  a^ay  with,  iho  same  pe^oy  should 
be  adopted  in  natters  of  reUgien;  and 
that  the  Calhelioi  equally  with  the  Pro- 
lesleDt  su^jeet  shouU  be  admitted  to 
eivil  power,  and  the  pririleges  of  the  con- 
stitution.   No  man  was  more  an  enemy 
to  monopoly  than  he  was ;  no  man  more 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  interlering 
with  another's  ftutn  than  he  himself;  and, 
as  he  would  be  done  by»  so  he  would  do 
to  others,  he  would  resist,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  any  further  concession  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  which  would  aft>rd 
them  greater  fiscifities  than  they  at  ore- 
aent  possess  to  make  converts  to  their 
neligion.     From   what  had  fallen  from 
many  hoaoorable  members,  k  seemed, 
that   they  considered   the   guards    and 
enactments  which  had  been  so  wisely 
framed  by  our  aaoeslors  far  the  presenra* 
tion  of  the  established  rdigion  aa  somsny 
obsolete  statntes,    and  that  the  sooner 
they  were  abolished  the  better.    He  was 
himself '  no  bieot ;   he   respected  every 
man  who  dkl  his  duty,  be  his  fiiitb  what 
it  miffht ;  but,  he  oever  would  consent  to 
subsutute  the  blessings  of  the  pure  Phk 
testanf  faith  for  the  Mak  and  dssffusting 
mumaaery  of  the  Boman  Cathohc  reli« 
gion.    He  was  asrare  that  hon.  asembers 
would  say,  that  they  did  not  desire  to 
ioieriire  with  our  estahlidMd  religion; 
that  they  sought  oidy  that  that  part  of 
the  empire  (and  they  stated  this  to  be  a 
very  considerable   portion  of  it^  which 
was  debarred,  at  present,  by  religious  dis- 
abilities, shouki  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
psrticipatton  in  the  oiTil  privileges  of  the 
state,  with  those  who  professea  the  Pro- 
testant Uth.    Hia  answer  to  that  was, 
that  though  they  might  not  be  desirous 
%o  interfere  with  our  religioo  as  at  present 
eaiablished,  yet  ha  was  satisfied,  that,  if 
the  Roman  Oatholiea  were  onoe  admitted 
to  power  in  temporal  aflairs,  they  would 
never  ran  vntii  they  hod  deatreyed  the 
Protestant,  and  suhaMtoted  the  OathoHc 
iwltgton  m  its  stead.    The  histoiy  of  all 
ages  told  uf  it  must  bo  so  x  human  nature 
pointed  it  oqt,  and  it  was  foHy  to  think 
11  cocdd  be  otherwise.    Owe  of  the  many 


deceplious  argumenu  that  had  been  used 
was,  that  six  out  of  seveo  miUJaiia.  of  the 
suh|eota  of  the  reahn  ought  aot  to  be 
deprived  «f  those  advantagea  possessed 
by  the  rest ;  thus  asserting,  that  a  ma- 
jority el  six  to  one  was  in  fiivour  of  this 
Bseasttie*    But,  it  ought  to  he  recelleeled, 
that  thia  six  to  one  was  in  Irelaad  only; 
and  that,  if  the  whole  empire  was  eon^ 
suited,  it  would  he  found  that  ftr  more 
than  six  to  one  wese  against  granting 
emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholiea^i 
Assertion,  however,  was  no  proof;  and 
he  disbdieved  that  any  numbers  at  alf, 
approaduag  to  six  mlHionsy  weredesiroua 
of  emaneipatUMi :    in  faet,  he  believed, 
that  the  mass  of  the  populatkm  were  in- 
difibrent  upon  the  matter;  and  that  there 
would  be  frw  voices  raised  upon  tfeie  sub- 
ject, were  they  not  goaded  on  bv  a  die- 
mooratic  faction,  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
which  would  not  permit  the  people  to  be 
quiet.    Ministors  had  rendered  essential 
service  to  Irekmd,  by  removing  the  baiw. 
rier  duties  between  the  two  countries; 
but  did  it  fbllow  that  they  were  to  remove 
the  barrier  of  eur  religion  ?    God  forbid 
it!    It  gave  him  sinoere  satisfhction  to 
witness,  within  these  few  days,  the  hun- 
dreds of  petitions  that  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table  against  further  concessions  to 
the  Catholics.    It  was  a  proof  that  the 
apathy  which  had  prevailed  no  longer 
existed.     It  was  unimportant   whether 
they  had   personal  signatures,   or  were 
vouched  by  crosses  or  other  marks,  as  alt 
were  equally  the  tests  of  their  authenti- 
city; and  should  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  fbr  Winehelsea  be  more  succesa- 
i\il  than  he  liad  been  the  other  eveniiw 
in  the  charge  he  made  against  the  peti- 
tion from  Grantham,  still,  he  said,  it  was 
immaterial  how  they  were  vouched,  so  9m 
the  voucher  was  genuine,  and  was  that 
of  the  petitioner  whom  il  purported  to 
be.    Assertions  had  been  maoe  by  hon. 
mensbers,   which  he  eould  n^  let  pass 
unnoticed.      He    was    astonished    and 
ashamed  thai  any  British  senators  could 
so  Ihr  forget  their  situations  as  to  argue, 
that  it  was  expedient^nay,  that  it  waa 
neoessary— that  thia  House  should  yield 
to  the  Mmandb  of  the  CathoKea,  fbr,  if 
not,  they  would  take  them  by  the  power 
they  peasessed,  notwithstanding  the  qppo* 
sition  of  the  legishitttre.    Sooner  would 
he  perish,  Kmb  by  limb,  than  yield  to  such 
unworthy   menaces;    and,    ne   trusted, 
there  was  virtue  and  firmness  suff  cient  In 
the  House  to  do  its  duty  feariessly,  and 
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not  yield  that  to  intimidation,  which  their 
honest  judgments  told  them  thej  should 
not  grant ;  not  to  regard  that  accustomed 
croaking  tone  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  the  city  of  Waterford, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  warned  the 
House»  that,  if  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
CathQlics  (as  he  was  always  pleased  to 
tdrm  them)  were  refused,  the  empire 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  anarchy  and 
confusion;  but  which,  notwithstanding 
these  forebodings,  he  congratulated  the 
House,  had  not  taken  place.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  implored  hon.  knembers  to  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  all  bias  from  party 
considerations,  and  neither  from  favour 
or  afiection  on  one  hand,  or  from  fear  on 
the  other,  be  induced  to  give  any  other 
yote  upon  this  vital  question  than  such  as 
their  best  judgments  should  prompt  from 
the  conscientious  dictates  of  their  hearts. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  so  satisfied  that,  if 
the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  power, 
the  Protestant  establishment  must  be 
overwhelmed,  and  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion annihilated,  that  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  support  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle. 

Mr.  Wdlt  presented  a  petition  from 
Maidstone,  against  any  further  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholics.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber expressed  himself  inimical  to  any  fur- 
ther grants  to  the  Catholic  body. 

Mr.  Itobarts  said,  that,  although  the 
petition  was  carried  at  a  very  respectable 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maidstone, 
he  was  able  to  state,  that  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  in  that  town  entertained 
opposite  sentiments  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious toleration.  He  had  formerly  been 
adverse  to  what  was  commonly  called 
Catholic  emancipation,  but,  after  having 
beard  the  speecnes  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affiiirs,  his  views  had 
been  entirely  changed,  and  he  much  re- 

S retted  that  he  had  ever  voted  against 
le  Catholic  claims.  So  firm  were  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  that  as  long 
as  he  should  have  a  seat  in  that  House, 
no  consideration  whatever  would  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  support  from  the 
measures  intended  to  relieve  the  Catholics 
from  their  political  disqualifications. 

Mr.  John  Smith  regretted  that  his  hon. 
friend  who  presented  this  petition  should 
oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  as  the 
question  was  rather  political  than  reli- 
gious, and  both  his  hon.  friend  and  him- 
self had  had  personal  opportunities  of  wit- 


nessing the  mischiefs  inflicted  upon  he-^ 
land  by  the  withholdmg  from  the  Cathofica 
their  political  rights.  From  what  his  hon. 
friend  had  witnessed  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  abso-^ 
lutely  impossible  to  tranquillize  that  coun-* 
try  without  making  concessions  to  the 
Catholics.  He  was  convinced  that  very 
many  petitions  were  presented  to  that 
House  by  members  who  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  them.  One  petition  re* 
cently  presented  upon  this  subject  from 
Buckfastleigh,  in  Devonshire,  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  supported  in  that  House  only 
by  those  members  who  <<were  always 
seen  in  the  van  of  those  who  are  arranged 
against  the  welfare  of  our  holy  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state.'*  Now,  what 
member  would  have  presented  such  a  pe-< 
tition,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  its  con- 
tents? One  petition  from  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  openly  charged  the  Catholics 
with  *Mnsulting  and  persecuting  their 
Lord  God."  Could  any  thing  be  at  once 
more  ridiculous  and  blasphemous  ?  Simi- 
lar words  were  to  be  found  in  two  peti- 
tions  from  parishes  in  the  heart  of  London. 
They  were  totally  unworthy  of  beioes  re- 
moved from  the  lowest  state  of  brute 
nature,  and  the  petitions  ought  not  to 
have  been  received  by  that  House. 

Elsctivs  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Littleton^  in  rising  to  move 
the  order  of  the  day  that  this  bill  should 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  requested  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  stated 
the  nature, of  the  measure,  and  the  ad* 
vantages  which  he  thought  were  likely  to 
be  derived  from  iL  His  motive  for  bnng- 
ing  it  before  the  House  arose  from  a 
conviction  which  he  had  long  entertained, 
that  the  present  mode  of  eiercisiog  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  fraught 
with  great  evil,  as  it  regarded  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  and  the  morality  of 
the  people.  He  thought  that  any  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  alter  the  system  that 
now  prevailed  in  Ireland  with  respect  to 
the  etective  franchise,  that  tended  to  check 
the  mode  by  which  vast  numbers  of  avail- 
able votes  coming  from  the  most  ignorant 
class  of  Irish  peasantry,  for  the  greater 
part  Roman  Catholics,  were  procured, 
would  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Pro- 
testant community,  at  the  moment  when 
that  community  was  called  upon  to  ex* 
tend  important  political  rights  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholic  body*    It 
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lad  bfle»  hM,  thai  hit  tdijeioi  was  di»- 
tnndtdaemeni.  Mid  not  regulation.  It  iras 
wonaceMaiy  for  him  to  stop  now»  in  order 
lo  examine  how  far  the  measure  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House^  and 
which  was  printed,  bore  the  character  of 
a  measure  of  disfiranchisement ;  since  be 
had  requested  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  should  be  postponed  to  this  day, 
with  a  Tiew  of  extendmg  protectioni  as 
iar  as  possible,  to  all  present  vested  in« 
leresu.  If  the  right  of  registered  40f. 
freeholders  to  vote  were  to  expire  when 
the  period  of  the  r^istratioii  of  their  free- 
holos  was  at  an  end,  those  who  now  en* 
joyed  that  right  could  hold  it  for  only  three 
years  longer.  Bot»  the  House  would 
presently  see,  that  provision  would  be 
■lade  to  preserve,  in  the  most  perfect  and 
aa^oalified  manner,  all  vested  interests 
which  were  at  present  in  existence.  For 
this  purpose,  a  clause  had  been  framed, 
whicn  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
should  extend  to  prevent  any  person  who 
had  registered  a  freehold,  or  who  should 
repster  a  freehold,  before  the  passing  of 
dus  act,  from  renewmg  that  registration* 
He  hopisd  that  this  provision  would  go  far 
|o  remove  the  opposition  of  those  gentle* 
■wn  who,  on  constitutional  groumu,  had 
objected  to  thu  measure.  After  the  pass- 
iu  of  the  act,  there  would  be  a  cessation 
•fthe  practice  of  multiplying  those  votes 
arising  from  freeholds,  determinable  on 
lives ;  and  it  would  cause  the  creation  of 
a  di^rent  description  of  votes,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  Impor^ooe  to 
Ireland.  There  was  nothing  whatever, 
in  the  bill,  which  pointed  at  disfranchise- 
ment. By  the  act  of  1799,  a  certain  de- 
acription  m  peasants  were  allowed  to  vote 
— tnose,  he  meant,  who  held  freeholds 
determinable  on  lives,  of  the  nominal  an« 
nnal  value  of  40s.  It  was  very  easy  to 
eonceive  the  mischiefs  which  were  inse* 
parable  from  sodi  a  system ;  and  it  was 
to  put  an  end  to  them— to  take  away  the 
capacity  of  creatbg  freeholders  of  this 
descriptioo— that  the  present  bill  was  in- 
troduced :  but,  he  repealed,  that  no  ex- 
isting vested  interest  was  interfered  with. 
If  the  Irish  voters  at  all  represented,,  in 
proper^  or  character,  the  freeholders  of 
this  kingdom,  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  interfere  with  so  valuiMe  a  class  of 
lAdividuals:  but,  the  former  were  not,  in 
any  way,  nnular  to  the  hitter.  Their 
creation  was,  in  finct,  a  fraud  on  the  BfMi 
of  the  law  and  of  Uie  constitution ;  be« 
ouiae,  by  their  great  amnbers,  thay  kept 
V0L.2m. 


down  the  real  fVeeholdera  of  the  colmtry. 
They*  efectually  suppressed  the  exmet^ 
sion  of  public  opioion  on  the  part  of  that 
body ;  because,  whatever  they  mi^  feel 
as  to  the  litness  of  a  candidate,  they  could 
neither  return  nor  reject  him,  if  the  great 
body  of  those  40#.  freeholders  was  opposed 
to  their  wishes.  The  freeholders  lo  whom 
this  bill  applied,  were  not,  like  the  land** 
holders  of  the  country,  the  strength  and 
honour  of  the  nation :  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  its  weakness  and  its  discredits 
for  they  ruined  the  very  property  which 
reared  them.  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  the  House  would  act  most  un* 
wisely,  if  they  did  not  apply  some  reme<-^ 
dial  measure  to  an  evil  of  such  magni* 
tude. 

Nothing,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
which  was  contained  in  this  bill,  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  disfranchise- 
ment* It  trenched  on  no  freehold  ririit 
similar  to  that  which  was  known  in  this 
country ;  and,  where  the  nature  of  that 
species  of  right  was  most  departed  from 
— ^ven  with  regard  to  leasehold  votes- 
it  was  a  measure  entirely  prospective. 
Let  the  House  look  to  what  the  real 
character  of  the  system  was.  By  the 
tern  '*  freeholder,  in  England,  was  un- 
derstood, one  who  was  in  the  actual  and 
absolute  possession  of  freehold  property 
to  the  amount  of  40#.  or  upwards.  There 
was  another  description  of  persons  who 
also  had  a  right  to  vote;  he  alluded  to 
those  who  had  an  annuity,  or  rent»charge 
of  property  to  the  same  amount.  Such 
penons  ought,  he  conceived,  in  justice, 
to  be  deeined  freeholders.  The  same 
kiw  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  also  es*^ 
isted,  in  some  few  cases,  in  England, 
These  were  confined  to  bishop's  leases, 
and  to  the  estates  of  a  few  of  the  oldest 
Roman  Catholic  femilies  of  this  country. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  case  In  England. 
But  the  Irish  leaseholder,  who  in  that 
country  only  was  eonsldered  a  freeholder, 
possessed  no  landed  property  whatever. 
He  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
labouring  on  the  soil,  and  his  right  to  vote 
was  perhaps  dependent  on  some  ancient 
life.  He  not  unfrequently  held  that  right 
from  a  sub-lessee ;  he  did  not  possess  40r. 
a  ^ear  in  actual  and  solid  property ;  he 
might  stipulate  to  pay  a  rent  to  that 
amount,  and  in  default  of  that  payment 
he  was  liable  to  be  distrained  upon,  and 
whatever  property  he  could  call  his  own 
might  be  sola ;  lie  was  obliged  to  attend 
at  the  seision  to  awear  that  he  vta  aetually 
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wQrtli40t«»7eftrt  when  he  had  commiMad 
ihat  pmury,  b«  wm  compelled  to  follow 
the  herd  to  tbe  hustiDgSy  and  to  vote  for 
that  person  in  whose  ftvpur  his  landlord 
interested  himself,  and  of  whom,  perhaps, 
if  he  had  the  ability  to  judge  for  himself, 
fmd  were  left  to  take  his  own  course,  he 
would  entirely  disapprove*  Gentlemen 
who  were  acquainted  with  county  elec-* 
iions  in  England,  knew,  that  no  greater 
accusation  could  be  mwie  against  a  can- 
didate»  than  that  he  had  not  personally 
aolicited  the  votes  of  tbe  freeholders. 
This  was,  undoubtedly,  at  times  very  in- 
convenient to  the  candidate;  but,  the 
jealousy  with  which  tbe  freeholder  viewed 
any  infraction  of  the  practice,  proved  that 
be  understood,  and  rightly  appreciated, 
the  value  of'  the  ^reat  prhrilege  which  he 
enjoyed ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  would 
not  exercise  lightly,  npr  in  the  support  of 
a  mail  by  whom  h^  conceived  be  bad  been 
Righted,  But,  woe  to  him  who  visited 
and  canvasaed  the  electors  of  Ireland! 
)le  was  sure  to  fight  a  duel,  as  tbe  reward 
4i(  his  temerity.  He  understood  it  waa 
the  rule  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Ireland-* 
[A  member  called  out  **  The  courta  of 
honour,"]— he  understood  it  waa  tbe  role 
in  the  courts  of  honour  in  Ireland,  that 
whoever  ventured  to  bring  over  to  hia  in- 
terest the  voters  on  the  estate  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  have  hia  opponent 
returned,,  must  justify  his  conduct  at  the 
pistol's  mouth.  It  was  said,  that  his  hon. 
£riend,  the  member  for  Galway,  who  waa 
perfectly  conversant  in  these  matters, 
considered  ^he  offence  given  by  auob  an 
act  to  be  of  so  positive  a  nature,, tliat  he 
could  hardly  decide,  whether  the  person 
so  conducting  himself  waa  not  bound  to 
receive  his  adversary's  fire,  without  re- 
turning it  [a  laugh].  It  was  stated  in 
evidence,  with  respect  to  those  electors, 
that  whenever  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  Catholic  priest  to  raise  a  particular 
feeling  amoogst  tbem,  he  could  do  so,  not 
only  wiih  success,  but  with  impunity ;  and 
it  was  further  stated,  tlnit  whenever  the 
landlord  and  the  priest  weie  brought  for- 
ward in  competition,  the  latter  always 
()rove  the  former  out  of  tbe  field.  He  did 
not  wish  to  read  much. of  the  evidence, 
because  he  hoped  that  every  gentleman 
h|Mi  done  himaelf,  and  the  House,  and  the 
CatbiliQ  body  at  large,  the  justice  %o  read 
i|;  and,  if  any  gentleman  had  not  done 
80,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  deemed 
pKesumptuoua  when  he  said,  that  that  in* 
dividual  was  not  qualified  to  decide  on 
this  great  question  {[bear,  bear]. 


^e  would  now,  with  the  MnniialoQ  of 
the  House,  read  extracta  rrom  the  evi- 
dence. In  the  first  place  he  would  adverl^ 
to  what  had  been  stated  by  that  intelU* 
gent  Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Blake.  He 
thus  described  the  Irish  40r.  freeholder  c^— 
<<  In  general,  they  pay  what  is  originaUy  a 
rack  rent  for  the  kmd,  they  then  botld 
mud  huts  upon  it,  and  if  they  make  out 
of  the  land  a  profit  of  40r«  a  year,  a  pro- 
fit produced  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
they  reconcile  to  themselves  to  swear 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  40«.  a  year,  whereas  the  gain 
ja  produced,  not  thi^ough  an  intereat  m 
the  land,  but  through  tbetr  laboer.** 
Being  asked  **  Do  you  think,  generally 
speaUng,  that  the  40«.  freeboldera  exei^ 
cue  any  free  choice  at  elections  ?^^  he 
answered,  **My  opinion  is,  that  tbey 
have  none." 

.  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
He  alated,  that,  *<in  many  plaoea,  the 
40i.  freeholder  was  eonaiderea  as  nart  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  estate."  Ana  when 
asked,  '*  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  any  great  dimci^ty  in  making  registnce 
of  frediolders  without  the  business  being 
very  accurately  performed  according  te 
law?"  be  answered,  "The  greatest  fa* 
cility;  the  derk  of  the  peace  can  ap^ 
point  hia  deputy,  any  man  can  be  hia 
deputy  for  toe  moment;  and  it  ia  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  register  free» 
holds  upon  the  present  system,  without 
either  freehold  or  valid  tenure  to  coostt<* 
tute  a  freeholder.  There  must  be  fiiaa 
tenure ;  that  ia  to  say,  a  grant  for  life  or 
lives  to  constitute  a  freehold;  in  order 
to  registry,  there  must  he  at  the  utaqoiS 
such  a  rent  as  would  leave  the  frediolder 
a  profit  of  40r.  a  year :  now,  I  have  knoWA 
numerous  instances,  where,'  if  a  peasant 
was  made  to  swear  that  he  had  a  fi-eehold 
of  40s.  he  would  have  perjured  himself  ia 
the  grossest  wa^ ;  and  in  those  ioatancea. 
a  friendly  magistrate  or  two  may  veiy 
easily  get  into  the  room ;  an  adjoarDmeDt 
of  the  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  registry 
is  tbe  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  bscaoae 
the  act  of  parliament  gives  vaHdBty  to  the 
fegistry,  notwiUtttandmg  any  iir^golari^ 
in  the  adjournment  of  the  sessions ;  there* 
fore,  two  magistrates  can  ceme  together 
very  easUy,  get  the  deputy  of  the  desk 
of  the  peace  to  attend,  and  they  can  i^ 
mter  upon  unstamped  pnerif  Aeypleaaa. 
They  oan  register  with  the  life  desciiied 
m  such  a  way,  that  that  life  will  ba  etther 
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4flad  or  Hfittgi  at  they  pleMe,  at  the  niext 
^doction;  Joho  0*Dfi8Col  or  TifBothy 
8alliraD|  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Frauds 
milh  respect  to  the  registry  of  freeholds 
are  very  oonstderaUe,"  Mr*  Connell 
added-^<  but  atillil  is,  I  take  it,  a  very 
mat  advantage  to  the  Irish  peasant  upon 
She  whole,  to  hare  the  power  of  voting 
ghen  to  him  by  40«.  freehold."— Who  was 
there  (demanded  Mr.  Littleton)  that  pro- 
fessed hiimelf  to  be  a  friend  to  Cathoiic 
emancipation,  and  did  not  agree  in  that 
aenttnent  f  It  could  not  be  doubted  but 
that  the  act  of  1798  created  a  ^ reat  ad- 
ditional mt^reat  in  that  House  m  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  forwarded 
the  daims  of  that  body.  Looking  at  that 
fact,  he  did  not  disagree  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come  i««4iamdy,  that,  under  the  existing 
etate  of  the  law,  it  was  advantageous  to 
the  Irish  peasant  to  possett  this  privi- 
lege. 

He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Shiel,  who  said,  when  speaking  of  raising 
the  quaKfication  of  freeholders,  **  I  fur- 
ther think,  that  so  br  from  its  being  an 
injury,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  lower 
orders,  that  U)e  qualification  should  be 
raised,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
abould  not  be  invested,  every  five  or  $tx 
years,  with  a  mere  resemblance  of  politi- 
cal authority,  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  tmm,  and  which  is  quite  un- 
vmI.*'  He  also  said,  *<The  peasantry 
are  driven  in  droves  of  freeholders  to  the 
bnstingt :  they  must  obey  the  command 
of  their  laiullord ;  it  is  only  in  catfes  of  pe- 
culiar emergency,  and  where  their  pas- 
aioni  are  powerfully  excited,  that  a  revolt 
against  the  power  of  the  landlord  can  take 
place."  He  would  next  advert  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wallace  on  this 
aubject*  His  examination  ran  thus:-*- 
'^  Do  you  think  any  kindness  is  induced 
from  the  landlord  to  his  tenantry,  bv  the 
fact  of  their  having  those  40r.  freeholds  ?-— 
I  question  verv  much  if  there  is."-**'  In 
aoaia  caaea,  <K>es  it  not  lead  to  acts  of 
hardship  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord 
towards  hia  tenants,  where  the  tenants 
refuse  the  landlord's  solicitation  for  their 
votes  i^Tbai  I  have  no  doid>t  of."—"  Do 
you  know  in  what  maimer  some  of  the 
propifetors  in  Ireland  are  in  the  habit  of 
ooiitrelluig  the  votea  of  their  tenants  f — I 
know  two  asodetf  by  which  they  hanss 
the  tenanta  who  do  not  vote  as  they  wish 
them  to  da** — '^  WUl  you  be  good  enough 
to    state   ttam^'o-Oiie  i%    prefenting 


th^m  from  havmg  beg  gmund  (the  rigit 
of  cutting,  in  the  bogs  of  the,  landlord, 
firing  for  the  tenant),  which,  in  general  is 
not  granted  by  the  leases,  but  is  an  ease- 
ment that  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  fa^ 
the  landlords  s  the  other  is,  the  compel- 
ling them,  upon  estates  where  it  hasalwavs 
been  allowea,  that  half  a  year's  rent  should 
he  in  the  tenant's  hands,  to  pay  up  that  to 
the  day  it  becomes  due."—**  So  that,  if 
the  40^.  freeholder  votes  according  to  bis 
own  judgment,  he  is  iouoedMitely  obliged 
to  pay  up  what  is  called  the  back  half- 
year's  rent,  and  is  deprived  of  firing  for 
the  next  half  year  ?_ Yes.'*^<<  The  right 
of  fuel  is  not  leased  out  with  the  firee- 
hold  ? — It  is  not."— «  Generdly  speaking, 
those  40r.  freeholders  exercise  no  free- 
dom of  election  whatever  { — Generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  conceive  they  do ;  i 
conceive  quite  the  reverse."  Tnus  (ob- 
served Mr.  Uttleton),  it  appeared,  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Irebnd,  a  man  wtfs 
obliged  to  forego  the  dietaces  of  his  cod- 
science,  or  be  starved  for  want  of  fire 
during  the  winter. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  invaluable 
unsophisticated,  candid,  and  practica 
evidence  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  Dennis  Browne)  whidi 
was  exceedingly  important  He  was 
asked,  <<  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  abolition 
of  the  40f.  freeholders  a  part  of  Catholic 
emancipation  ^"  and  he  aniwered  thos-^ 
"  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  my  family 
depends  upon  40r.  freeholds  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuasion,  so  that  you  could  not  ap- 
ply to  any  person  who  would  be  less  likely 
to  give  you  fair  information  upon  that 
subject;  but  the  right  hon.  member^ 
conscience  made  him  speak  out,  for  he 
added — <*  but,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  the 
40f.  freeholders  in  England,  tmd  upon  the 
40r.  freeholders  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  are  a  very  sturdy  race  of  men ;  if  yon 
can  prevail  tipon  them,  you  can  do  It  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  most  undoubt- 
edly it  must  be  a  general  measure:  if  the 
object  is  a  free  and  fair  election ;  if  the 
object  is,  that  a  man  should  represent  the 
fair  sense  of  the  county,  undoubtedly  the 
40r.  freehold  system  is  entnrely  againat 
that.^'  He  proceeded  to  say— *«  That 
the  present  oection  laws  are  all  for  the 
encouragement  of  fictitious  votes,  because 
they  give  no  power  of  examining  at*  all ; 
any  man  thatu  registered  most  vote;  afid 
aa  to  going  to  a  petition  afterwards,  thai 
ia  qute  out  of  the  queation;  we  atA 
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hardly  stand  the  ezpeoie  of  aa  e)ecti<Ki» 
iDuehi^ss  of  a  petition/  Now,  the  mea- 
sure which  was  at  present  before  the 
House  was  intended  entirely  to  remoTe 
those  fictitious  votes ;  and  he  was  really 
surprised  that  any  gentleman  should  op- 
pose such  a  measure.  He  was  asked — 
**Atc  not»  in  point  of  fact,  the  small 
freeholders  so  much  under  the  influence 
and  in  the  power  of  the  landlords,  that 
they  dare  not  act  against  them  ?  I  think 
they  are:  I  think  they  would  be  very 
daring  to  do  so,  because  they  owe  us  ge-* 
neraliy  double  what  they  have  to  pay  us." 
It  was  quite  clear  continued  (Mr.  Little* 
ton),  that  if  an  individual  dared  to  con* 
suit  bis  own  opinion  in  voting,  he  would 
be  reminded  of  the  half  year's  rent  which 
was  in  arrear,  and  unoer  the  influence 
of  fear,  be  would  be  obliged  to  vote  con- 
trary to  his  conscience.  The  House 
might' here  see  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
this  system:  and  he  really  thought  that 
the  right  bon.  member  (Mr.  D.  Browne) 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
for  the  candour  which  he  bad  manifested 
in  exposing  It.  If  one  of  these  freehold- 
ers, at  the  general  election,  dared  to  vote 
against  his  landlord,  Uie  rewi^rd  of  his  to- 
merity  would  be  an  ejectment  from  his 
residence.  What  further  proof  was  neces- 
sary of  the  demoralization  which  must 
be  produced  by  such  a  system^  than  the 
fact,  that  lanmords  did  not  only  pur- 
sue thb  course,  but  that  they  pursued  it 
with  impunity  ? 

In  another  part  of  his  examination  Mr. 
Blake  was  asxed— *<'  Do  not  you  think  a 
considerable  outcry  would  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land, if  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  quali- 
fication of  40«.  freeholders  ?*'  and  his  an- 
swer was-*«<  If  the  40ff.  freeholders  were 
persons  of  independent  property,  exercis- 
ing through  their  property  a  free  choice, 
.1  think  it  would  produce  a  very  serious 
outcry ;  but  I  think  the  present  40#«  free- 
holders are  not  persons  likely  to  feel  it.'* 
This  was  indispnubly  the  fact.  The  Irish 
40r.  freeholder  had  nothing  to  lose.  Such 
aioss  as  that  of  voting,  would,  in  fact,  be 
a  real  gain.  He  wotud  lose  a  disgusting 
qualification,  whidi  enabled  him  to  live 
by  peijary ;  and  certainly  that  would  be 
a  benefit.  Bat,  if  the  bill  of  the  hon. 
baronet  passed— and  he  did  not  desire 
that  the  measure  he  now  proposed  should 
bo  carried  without  the  other*— then  would 
the  Irish  Catholic  enjoy  the  gratifying 
feeling,  that  he  was  placed  on -an  equality 
with  ok  Protestant  brother.    To  the  no- 


bility and  gentry  of  Ireland  the  act  which 
be  now  endeavoured  to  have  carried  tntd 
effect,  would  be  one  of  inappreciable 
value,  for  it  was  a  measure  which  would 
bind  them  all  to  abstain  from  cutting  op 
their  estates  and  incomes  by  the  roots^ 
which  they  were  now  continually  doings 
by  raising  those  immense  armies  of  fi^ 
titious  freeholders.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  depend,  as  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  did,  on  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  They  would  have  no 
other  influence  beyond  that  which  was  at- 
tached, and  would  always  be  attached,  to 
the  possession  of  extensive  property* 

There  was  another  feature  or  demorali- 
zation  arising  out  of  this  system,  which 
he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence.  It  waa 
the  growing  n^lect  and  indifference  of 
the  lower  msses  (tf  Ireland  to  the  sani>> 
tity  and  solemnity  of  oaths.  This  was 
stated  in  the  evidence  to  be  prodooed 
by  the  multiplication  of  oaths  in  thai 
country.  Tney  were,  in  consequenoey 
looked  upon  without  awe,  and  were  ifo» 
quently  violated.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  hb 
evidence,  had  given  a  very  interesting 
and,  he  believed,  a  very  failhful  statement 
on  this  point.  He  was  asked ;  **  Do  you 
conceive  that  the  moldplication  of  oathzi 
with  reference  to  the  registration  of  fiee» 
holds»  and  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings  at  elections,  as  well  as  other  oatha 
which  are  administered  to  the  peasantiy 
of  Ireland,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
them  in  any  respect  indifierent  to  the  ob* 
ligation  or  an  oath?"  His  answer  was^ 
<*  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it :  the  fre- 
quency of  oaths  has  had  a  most  demondi^ 
zing  efiect  upon  the  peasantry  of  Ireland; 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  civil  bill  jorisdio- 
tion  of  the  county  courts  is  most  fright* 
ful  and  horrible  in  its  offsets  upon  the 
morals  of  the  Irish  people.  The  allowing 
a  single  individual  to  decide,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  bearings 
of  character,  in  the  first  phwe,  is  not 
bringing  justice  home  to  the  peasant^  it  m 
bringing  litigation ;  then  a  smgle  indivi* 
dual  decides ;  he  has  an  immense  ooodMr 
of  causes  to  decide;  he  cannot  poasibly 
weigh  the  character,  for  he  cannot  lie 
acquamted  with  its  shades ;  in  the  next 
plaice,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  him  to  have 
that  task ;  the  jury  keep  each  other  in 
countenance;  one  aMn  is  not  reproached 
with  having  discredited  a  witness ;  theiw 
are  twelve  on  the  jury,  and  therefore  thegr 
protect  each  other ;  the  fttff*fffl"»  liarrislor 
IS  not  sO|)iebas  not  tfaatproteclimi  { thiSt 
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If  he  deddeti  aftd  I  Imro  MtD  this  to  a 
frighcfiil  and  horrible  exteDt— if  the  bar- 
rister decides,  he  will  necessarily  decide 
in  fiivour  of  the  flippant  and  distinct 
swearer  i  the  swearer  wno  hu  been  trained 
to  swear  distinctly  upto  the  fiict  that  shall 
constitute  the  law.  To  have  a  conscience 
is  an  inconvenience ;  therefore  in  the  ciril 
bill  coarty  if  he  is  a  man  of  character^ 
ecrupalous  of  his  oathi  he  does  his  friend 
no  good  at  all,  but  the  ready  and  distinct 
awearer  is  beyond  Talue;  and  it  has  had 
this  effect,  tlmt  in  iheir  dealmgs,  the  pea- 
santry, in  roost  of  then,  employ  their 
children,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  be  their 
witnesses,  and  they  produce  them  at  an 
age  that  is  actually  frishtful  to  look  at 
them.'* — Now,  he  would  ask,  what  hope 
was  there  of  amelioration  in  a  country, 
where  landlords  were  constantly  en- 
cooragtnff  the  disregard  and  neglect  of  a 
form,  which  was  of  the  roost  sacred 
charscter  and  nature  i  He  bad  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayin|^,  that  amongst  the  evib  of 
the  system  which  he  had  been  describing, 
this,  to  which  he  now  referred,  was  almost 
the  greatest. 

Before  be  entered  more  particularly 
into  the  provisions  of  this  brief  bill,  lie 
would  state,  that  there  was  no  norelty  in 
ita  principle.  Formerly,  in  this  country, 
fipeeholders  of  every  descripdon,  without 
fespect  to  the  amount  of  their  income, 
were  allowed  to  vote;  and  he  believed 
that,  with  respect  to  the  election  of  coro- 
ners, that  pnnciole  still  prenuled.  But, 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  6Ui.,  the  right  of 
voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  had 
40».  a-year,  or  upwards,  of  clear,  actual 
property.  According  to  the  value  of 
money  at  present  aM  in  the  reign  of 
Henrv  6th,  it  might  be  argued,  tfiat  the 
qualification  ought  to  be  raised.  But,  it 
ought  to  be  obiwrved,  that  there  were 
very  few  freeholders  in  this  country  who 
did  not  possess  a  more  extensive  property 
than  that  which  would  barely  qualiiV  them 
to  vote;  and  when  he  considered  their 
independence,  and  tlie  intelligence  they 
possessed,  they  appeared  to  htm  to  be  so 
admindily  qualifiea  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  that  the  propriety  of  altering 
the  qualification  bad  never  entertd  into 
bis  nuod.  When,  in  179S,  the  elective 
ftanchise,  under  dw  same  qualification, 
was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireluid,  ft  was  fbretold  by  every  man  of 
aenae  in  the  Irish  parliament,  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  lai^  woold  raiae  the 
of  foiea  loo  IM.  and  that  ftands 
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of  every  description  would  be  resorted  to. 
This  was  soon  verified;  and  the  act  of 
1795  was  passed,  which  made  occupancy 
the  condition  of  voting.  It  was  by  that 
act  provided,  that  no  individual*  should 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  Ireland 
unlem  he  was  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
ground  from  which  he  claimed  the  right 
of  voting.  Thd  evil,  however,  not  only 
continued,  but  increased.  A  law,  was  la 
consequence,  enacted,  which  provide^ 
that  no  40f.  freeholder  should  be  allowed 
to  vote,  unless  his  frediold  was  registered 
for  one  clear  year  prior  to  the  day  of  eleo- 
tion,  and  it  also  provided  that  the  regis* 
tration  should  be  renewed  every  seven 
years,  Here,  then,  a  dear  distinction  was 
made  between  the  40f.  freeholder  and  the 
40/.  or  BOL  freeholder.  But  this'  was  not 
all.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in 
the  month  of  June  Isst,  which  was  known 
as  Mr.  Browne's  act.  Joint- tenants  were 
prevented  from  votine.  The  preamble 
set  fortbt  that  certain  loint-tenants  were 
in  the  habit  of  voting  ior  members  of  par^ 
liament,  to  the  material  prejudice  of  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  the  right  thua 
assumed  being  a  colourable  one  only ;  and 
the  bill  declared*  that  no  joint-tenants,  aa 
described  in  the  preamble,  should  be 
thereafter  allowed  to  vote.  Here,  thoit 
was  a  dear,  dedded,  prospective  disfran- 
chisement of  a  large  body  of  people,  and 
especially  of  Roman  Cathotics.  That  biii 
waa  agreed  to  by  a  large  body  of  those 
who  considered  it  as  a  step  towards  pro- 
curing Catholic  emandpation.  But  now, 
the  same  persons  who  were  still  anxious 
for  Catholic  emancipation  objected  to  the 
present  bQI,  although  it  was  intended  as  a 
powerfiil  instrument  for  achieving  that 
great  measure.  He  did  not  know  how  the 
parties  who  were  friendly  to  the  bill  of  last 
year,  could  consistently  oppose  the  pre« 
sent.  On  this  point  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  their  explanation.  The  whole  qnes» 
tion,  it  appeared  to  him,  resolved  itself 
into  the  amount  to  which  the  qualification 
should  extend  ;  for  the  principle,  he  bad 
shown,  had  already  fa«eo  recoghfaed* 
What  the  qualification  should  be,  it  was  in 
the  breast  of  the  House  to  determine. 
Three  sums  had  been  spoken  of— A  a- 
year,  lOL  a-year,  and  SOi.  a-year.  If  the 
qnalifioition  were  as  low  as  52.  a-year»  it 

*        ■   ,in 


would  only,  aa  it  seemed  to  him, 
the  evil.  He  was  sure  there  were  but  few 
hmdloids  who  created  flreeholdenundern 
rack^mit  of  40^  a-year,  that  eoohl  not, 
with  eqoal  fiwility,  get  hia  tenant  to  awear 
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UmU  2ie  bid  an  intereet  io  tbs  Iiuid  of  6t, 
fi-yevy  althoogh  he  oalj  derived  that  sam 
from  his  labour.    If  the  amount  of  the 

aualificatioo  should  be  raited  to  20£.»  he 
iiould  fear  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
redociog  the  electooi  to  too  small  a  num- 
ber for  the  fair  expression  of  the  public 
i^oioB^  His  own  individual  wish^  there- 
foroy  was  in  favour  of  the.  qualification 
being  limited  to  lOl.;  and  this  oe  believed 
would  be  suffieient  to  guard  against  per- 
jury, which  was  so  great  an  evil  in  the 
present  system,  because  no  person  would 
commit  so  barefaced  a  fraud  as  to  swear 
to  that,  unless  they  were  really  m  posses* 
sion  of  it. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  advantages 
which  tbU  regulation  was  likely  to  pro* 
duce  to  the  country^  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  opemte  as  a  bounty  for  creating 
that  valuable  class  of  men»  a  yeomanry ; 
the  absence  of  which,  in  Ireland,  had,  it 
WHS  admitted  universally,  been  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  evils  under  which  that 
country  laboured.  In  the  second  place, 
it  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  the  Protestant 
eitablisbment  in  that  coontey.  If  it  were 
true,  as  was  eeneraUy  believed,  that  the 
^palatioa  of  Ireland  was  Calhc^c,  while 
the  possession  of  property  waa  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  surely  any  measure 
which  tended  to  strengthen  and  to  raise 
the  respectability  of  the  latter  class  was 
one  which  must  be  approved  of  by  persons 
of  every  description  of  politiiMd  opinioo. 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
woula  begpermission  to  quote  the  opinions 
which  had  been  given  in  evidence  before 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Irelsimi,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Lowth  (Mr,  L.  Foster),  and  by  Mr. 
Blake.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  find  any  persons  better 
qualified  than  those  gentlemen  were,  to 
give  opinions  on  this  suhiect ;  or  opinions 
which  were  more  satismctory  in  themp* 
pelves.  This  question  was  put  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Lowth— <'  What  is  your  opi- 
iiion  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
elective  firanchise,  in  respect  to  40i«  free- 
holders, since  the  act  of  1793?"  His 
mnwer  embraced  some  of  the  moral  aiid 
politk»l  evils  of  the  system,  which  he 
t^egged  leave  to  read,  aUhough  It  was 
only  the  condiision  which  went  directly 
to  the  point*  Mr.  L.  Fostm*  said*-«*I 
have  no  nesitation  in  Myiog  (and  I  nover 
met  adth  any  pentloman  who  wouM  diftr 
ftoaa  me  io  pri  vatOf  wbalciTefi  ha  miglu  my 


in  public),  that  however  beautiful  m 
theorv  it  may  be  to  admit  persons  pos- 
sessed of  40f.  freeholds  to  a  participation 
in  electing  their  representatives,,  in  prac- 
tice it  tends  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
freedom,  or  the  assertion  of  their  own 
privilc»^ ;  and  that  it  has  had  the  opera- 
tion of  adding  very  considerably  to  the 
numbv  of  the  existing  population  in  Ire- 
land, and  still  more  to  their  misery.  A 
more  mistaken  view  of  the  subject  could 
not  be,  than  to  suppose  there  is  any  free- 
dom of  choice  practically  existing  on  the 
part  of  those  persons ;  it  is  a  clear  addUi- 
tion  of  weight  to  the  aristocracy,  and  not 
to  the  democracy,  in  elections.  It  tends 
to  set  aside  any  real  value  or  importance 
that  the  substantial  freeholders  of  50^  or 
20^  might  otherwise  have;  it  bears  them 
down  by  a  herd  of  people,  each  of  whose 
votes  is  of  as  much  conseouence  as  their 
own,  and  who  are  brought  in  to  vote, 
without  any  option  on  their  part.  The 
only  doubt  that  ever  arises  is,  whether 
they  are  to  give  their  votes  accordins  to 
the  orders  of  their  landlord  or  of  weir 
priest.  The  only  parties  that  ever  come 
10  to  contact  in  deciding  which  way  a 
Roman  Catholic  ¥>$•  freeholder  shdl  vote, 
are  the  landlord  and  the  priest ;  die  te- 
nant in  neither  case  exercises  any  other 
choice  than  to  determine  which  he  wfll 
.encounter— the  punishment  he  msy  csef- 
pect  from  his  landlord  in  time,  or  that 
which  he  is  told  awaits  him  in  etev* 
Bity.''-^»  Has  not  it  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple, m  respect  df  oaths? — CertmnW; 
there  i«  no  end  to  the  perjury  in  qualify- 
ing for  the  franchise.'* — He  was  then 
asked,  **  Do  vou  diink,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Irmnd,  the  influence  of  the 
priest,  if  generally  exerted,  wouU  have 
greater  weight  than  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  ?"  <<  I  have  no  doubt,**  he  re- 
E^ied,  '<  that  the  priests  could  drive  the 
landlords  oot  of  toe  field.  I  think  thcT 
have  done  it  wherever  they  have  tried. 
The  consequences  are  extremely  to  be 
deprecated,  in  referance  to  the  unforti^ 
nate  tenantry.  Subsequent  to  the  eleo» 
tion,  the  landlord  necessarily  loses  the 
good  feeling,  which  otherwise  he  might 
nave  had  towards  the  individual  who  has 
deserted  him;  the  rsntis  called  for,  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  the  voter  to  look  to  his 
Iste  advisers  for  any  assistance  to  meet  it. 
There  have  fidlen  withm  my  own  know- 
ledge^ frequent  intfanoes  oi  the  tenants 
hawiiig  bie»  deitroyed  in  oonsequenoe  of 
their  baring  voted  with  their  clergy." 
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The  f  iiil||ect  was  pmrnied  by  the  hup. 
member  for  Looth  in  his  tubseqeent  an- 
•wers— **  Doyou,  not  think  thataProtestan  t 
member  of  parliament»  depending  entirely 
for  hif  election  on  Roman  Catholic  con- 
stituents* would  vote  very  much  as  a  Ro« 
man  Catholic  member  of  parliament  elect- 
ed by  the  same  persons?— I  think  he 
woukU  and  that  he  does,  though  not  with 
the  same  sincerity.** — **  Do  yon  think  thai 
that  portion  of  the  Irish  Protestants^  whom 
you  have  staled  to  be  adverse  to  the  claims 
'  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  more 
disposed  to  entertain  the  consideration  of 
those  claims,  if  they  thought  any  nsodi* 
ficattoo  of  the  right  of  voting  might  be  a 
part  of  the  arrangement  ?— J  think  a  preat 
many  of  them  would  be  very  much  mflo» 
eoced  by  that  consideration,  and  decided 
by  it.'*— <«  A  large  proportion  ?— I  cannot 
speak  to  the  very  proportion :  but  there 
are  many,  I  have  no  doubt***— ^  Does  not 
that  apply  to  the  three  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Muoster,  and  Connaught ;  how 
would  it  affect  Ulster  ?— I  conceive  that 
in  Ulster,  with  the  eaiception  of  the  county 
of  Cavan,  the  Protestant  freeholders  are 
so  predominant  in  numbers,  that  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  freeholders  cannot  produce 
the  inconveniences  contemplated.  In 
Cavan,  I  think,  the  parties  are  more  near- 
ly balanced.**—"  What  would  be,  in  ^oor 
opinion,  the  inconvenience  of  depriving 
tee  40r.  freeholders  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  of  the  nghtof  vottn^?*^  thinkthe 
consequence  would  be  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  die  aristocracy  in  elections,  and 
to  give  to  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  the 
north  a  new  and  important  influence.  I 
dare  say  the  4/0$.  ProtesUnt  freeholders  in 
Ulster  mifffat  feel  a  little  mortified  at  the 
passing  of  the  law ;  but  I  b^  to  say,  that 
even  with  respect  to  the  Protestant  free- 
holder, I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
real  loss  to  him,  for  I  do  not  consider  that 
even  the  Protestant  freeholders  of  Ulster 
exercise  their  own  judgment.  They,  too, 
are  in  the  power  of  their  hmdiords.*'— 
**  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the 
elEMit  of  the  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  other  three  provinces  of 
Ireland?— I  think  one  immediale  eflect 
of  It  would  be  to  present  to  many  of  the 
members  who  now  sit  fbr  the  south  of 
Irdaod,  the  option  of  losing  their  eleo- 
tions,  or  of  resisting  riie  Roman  Catholic 
daims.  I  think  it  would  throw  them,  for 
their  chance  of  success,  on  the  50/.  and 
9DL  freeholders.  I  think  seme  of  the 
present  members  for  the  south  of  Ireland 


hold  iMr  seats  by  virtiie  of  the  iOt»fiaiK 
Aise.** 

And  here  he  felt  obliged  to  stop  for  a 
moment,  to  observe,  that  if  he  were  not 
advocating  a  bill,  which  was  to  be  contii»» 
gent  upon,  and  to  go  along  with,  the 
great  measure  of  Catbohe  emancipation! 
die  policy  of  quoting  the  evidence  of  the 
hon.  member  might  be  questionable  ;  biH, 
as  it  was  the  object  of  that  measure  tose* 
store  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  pee* 
session  of  their  ancient  and  oopslitutional 
mhts,  and  as  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  would  not  take  eftct  ^otil  ihe 
other  had  passed»  there  conld  be  no 
danger  of  reducing  mifairly  the  lUMsbet 
of  Roman  Catholic  members.  The  hon, 
member  for  Louth  was  asked,  **  Suppos* 
ing  the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated,  and 
the  elective  franchise  to  be  raised  le  fiCML, 
would  there  not  be  fewer  perM>na  in  paiw 
liameat  for  Ireland,  depending  on  Caiho« 
He  constituents,  than  there  ace  nowi** 
His  answer  was,  <<  Probabhr  not  half  a 
doaen  renreseotativeB  for  Ireland,  depend* 
ing  on  Roman  Catholics :  bat  it  may  be 
material  to  observe,  that  every  thme  I 
have  said  supposes  the  legislature  shall 
not  create  any  fvandiise  intermediale 
between  40s.  sind  m.  If  the  franchise 
was  raised  to  5/.,  I  am  persuaded  very 
many  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  sworn  to  a  franchise  or  40ir.  would 
swear  to  one  of  BL  I  do  not  think  they 
would  outrage  appearances  so  far  as  to 
swear  to  one  of  90«.'*  Upon  this  answer, 
then,  he  (Mr.  Littleton^  thouaht  he  was 
fully  justified  in  fixing  tne  qualification  at 
101.  The  principle  of  the  alteration  was 
so  fully  recognised  and  so  ably  advocated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Louth,  that  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  look  for  hie 
support  on  the  present  occasion;  andi  if 
he  should  entertain  any  different  opinion 
from  htm  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
the  qualification,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  propose  In  the 
committee  whatever  sum  lie  thought  fit 
to  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 

He  wduld  now  refer  to  the  evkienoe  of 
Mr.  Bitke  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  as  follows :— *<  Would  the  ndsmg  of 
the  elective  qualification  materially  &ai-» 
nish  that  influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
voters  at  elections?**— I  think  it  wodd; 
and  I  think,  In  every  view  of  it,  it  Is  a 
measure  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ire* 
land."—"  Have  the  goodness  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  that  measure  would 
operate  f — I  thhik  it  would  operate  bene- 
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BxMij  b  ftrions  Tievi  of  it,  aioomieoted 
with  political  power,  as  connected  with 
the  aubdiTiding  of  land,  and  at  connected 
with  the  want  of  a  respectable  yeomanry 
in  Ireland.  It  would  operate  usefully,  in 
point  of  political  power,  because  it  would 
pve  extended  effect  in  Ireland  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  the  Bri* 
tish  coostitution-^that  property  and  not 
numbers  should  constitute  the  basis  of  po- 
litical ascendancy  in  the  state.  It  would 
operate  to  prevent  multif^ed  subdit isions 
of  land,  by  taking  away  from  landlords 
the  temptation  to  such  divisionsi  which 
Che  hope  of  extending  political  influence 
creates ;  it  would  tend  to  encoora^  the 
growth  of  a  respectable  yeomaniy  m  the 
country,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  upon 
the  same  principle;  because  landlords 
who  wished  to  have  political  influence, 
and  who  could  only  have  it  through  a  re* 
spectable  dass  of  frediolders,  would  be 
induced  to  promote  the  existence  of  such 
a  class."  upon  the  ^ood  sense  of  this 
answer  he  would  be  wiilbg  to  rest;  but, 
he  was  desirous  of  reading  to  the  House 
one  other  ijuestion  and  answer  respecting 
the  Catholic  clergy  :^>*<  Do  you  appro* 
hend,  that  a  state  provision  for  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  would  be  received  gratefully  by 
them  and  by  the  people  ?  -—  I  think  a 
state  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergy, .  if  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
were  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  state, 
and  received  as  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, would  be  considered  a  great  boon, 
and  would  give  great  satisfaction  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity." 
.  AAer  the  evidence  which  he  had  quot- 
ed, as  well  as  from  the  deep  and  anxious 
oonsideratton  which  he  hsd  given  to  this 
subject,  he  could  not  doubt  that  ihe  main 
and  immediate  tendency  of  this  measure 
would  be,  to  take  from  the  Catholic  popu^ 
lation  an  influence  in  elections,  which  was 
neither  useful  to  their  interests  nor  safely 
exercised,  and  to  extend  that  which  was 
more  properly  vested  in  the  higher  orders, 
strengthening  at  the  same  time  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  that  country*  He 
had  been  pressed  by  more  then  one  hpn. 
OMmber  in  that  House  to  abandon  the 
measure  which  was  now  under  discussion, 
and  to  content  himself  rather  with  the  ap* 
pointmeot  of  a  committee.  He  had,  how- 
ever, declined  to  da  this  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  he  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House,  tnat  It  was  upon  the.evi- 
dence  contained  in  the  report  of  parlia- 
mentary committees  that  this  measure 


was  foimdad.  Whatever  dfAfooee  of 
opinion  might  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  to  be  pn^osed,  there  was 
none  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  which 
was  admitted  in  its  fuUest  extent.  To  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  evil  through  the  slow 
means  of  another  committee  was  in  vain ; 
and,  such  was  the  spirit  of  evasion  in  Ire- 
land, that  he  was  convinced  any  measure 
short  of  that  legislative  enactment  which 
he  hoped  would  now  be  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  only  add  tenfold  to  the 
perjury  and  to  the  other  evils  with  which 
the  present  system  abounded.  He  was 
not  without  hope,  that  after  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe-castle,  would  see  reason  to  change 
and  mitigate  some  of  the  epithets  he  had 
bestowed  upon  this  bHI  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  hoped,  too,  that  many  of  those 
who  had  for  rears  voted  with  the  hon. 
member,  would  be  now  found  to  desert 
his  ranks:  that  the  defection  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  young  recruits,  who 
had  already  set  the  example,  but  would 
spread  to  those  veterans,  who,  for  the  Isst 
thirteen  yesrs,  had  shared  with  him  the 
defeat  and  overthrow  which  had,  during 
all  that  period,  attended  the  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  [cheers}. 
There  was  no  man  who  did  not  feel  that 
this  question  had  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  remain 
stationary  any  longer.  If  the  public  opi« 
nion  was  really  to  direct  the  proceedings 
of  that  House,  who  could  aeny  that  it 
was  now  loudly  expressed  in  favour  of  the 
question  I  Who  could  observe  the  heirs 
apparent  to  some  of  the  peersges  of  the 
realm  differing  firom  their  fathers,  and  re- 
nouncing the  old  prejudices  which  bad 
hitherto  seemed  inseparably  connected 
with  their  family  names,  and  yet  doubt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  ques- 
tion roust  be  carried  ?  The  Catholic  cler- 
gy, and  the  laity,  were  now  wiHing  to 
make  sacrifices,  much  greater  than  they 
had  ever  before  offered  opcontemph^ed. 
Of  this  disposition  they  could  give  no 
greater  proofii  than  by  their  concurrence 
in  the  measure  now  before  the  House, 
There  was  no  coecession  which  they 
would  not  make,  in  return  for  the  boon 
which  this  bill  was  to  confer  on  themt 
and  when  it  should  be  carried  into  effiect, 
they  were  willing  to  pass  an  act  oC  obli- 
vion on  all  that  had  taken  place»  and  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  He 
felt  that  he  should  be  wanting  in  candour, 
if  be  did  not  states  that  amongst  his  con- 
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ititoefiU  there  were  maoy  pertont  for 
whose  opioion  on  erery  other  matter  he 
had  the  hichest  respect,  with  whom  on 
this  it  was  his  fate  to  differ ;  hut  be  must 
state,  that,  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  he  alluded,  the  question  was  ra- 
ther regarded  as  one  of  religious  antipathy 
than  of  politioil  regulation.  He  was, 
however,  satisfied,  that  the  same  causes 
which  had  produced  so  great  a  change  in 
the  opinions  of  parliament,  would  have  a 
similar  effect  out  of  doors,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  persons 
would  be  united  in  their  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  this  measure.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  act  upon  this  opinion  with 
Hnabated  seal :  and  he  woula  now  con- 
dude  by  saying,  he  was  perfectly  convinc- 
ed that  untd  parliament  should  consent  to 
do  what  was  just  towards  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland,  they  could  never  hope 
to  establish  that  peace  and  union  which 
were  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
empire  fcheers] .  The  hon.  meinber  then 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lalie  FoOer  said,  that  after  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  hon*  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  trusted  he  should  be  forgiven  for  ob- 
truding himself  upon  the  House  at  that 
early  period  of  the  debate*  The  evidence 
to  which  the  hon.  member  alluded,  had 

So  given  by  him  in  another  place,  under 
sanction  of  so  solemn  an  obligation, 
that  it  must  necessarily  express  the  pre- 
cise opinions  of  his  mind  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  related.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  here  that  of  which  he  was 
folly  convinced ;  namehr,  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  elective  mnchise  in  Ireland 
was  a  great  evil.  But,  when  he  said  this, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  the  same  lengthl  with  the 
non.  gentleman,  or  to  adopt  the  measure 
which  he  had  proposed.  The  existence 
ef  the  evil  was  admitted,  but  the  path 
which  waa  intended  to  lead  out  of  it  might 
beso^repletewith danger  aato  be  worse  than 
the  evil  itself.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
prepared  to  npply  his  reomly  to  every 
description  of  fictitious  freeholds  in  Ire- 
land, be  was  ready  to  go  along  with  him. 
But,  if  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
was  ddeolated,  like  the  present,  not  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  it  had  in  view, 
bnt  to  place  matters  upon  a  footing  more 
objectionable  and  more  unconstitutional 
than  they  were  now,  and  to  give  place  to 
greater  immorality  than  even  at  present 
prevailed,  then  he  felt  compelled  to  with- 
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hold  from  it  his  assent.  The  rock  upon 
which  the  hon.  gentleman's  scheme 
would  be  Wrecked,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
this :  the  hon.  gentleman  carefully  avoided 
meddling  with  the  fictitious  freeholds  when 
they  assumed  the  garb  of  fees  simple,  but 
he  attacked  them  with  a  bold  hand  indeed 
when  they  were  only  terms  for  lives.  This 
subject  had  never  been  alluded  lo  in  the 
evidence  taken  in  another  place.  No 
questions  relating  to  it  were  put  to  him, 
and  it  was  not,  of  course,  for  him  to  ob- 
trude his  opinions  on  the  committee. 
Here,  however,  it  became  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  question  before  the  House. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
chap.  II,  an  act  was  passed  for  regulating 
the  manner  of  taking  the  polls  at  elections. 
He  believed  there  was  no  speech  made  on 
that  occasion:  he  had  referred  to  the 
debates,  and  could  find  no  mention  made 
of  it,  nor  did  he  know  by  whom  it  was 
introduced,  but  he  thought  it  was  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Queen's  County.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  title  of  this  bill  which 
could  induce  any  one  to  suppose  that  its 
operation  would  be  to  introduce  a  whole 
host  of  Irish  voters  into  elections.  Let  the 
House  look  at  what  the  law  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  see  what  was  its  present  ope- 
ration. Formerly,  the  freeholder  in  fee 
had  been  required  to  register  \\\%  title, 
and  to  produce  the  instrument  under 
which  he  claimed ;  swearing  at  the  time 
he  gave  his  vote,  that  he  was  in  the  per- 
sonal occupation  of  the  property  in  re- 
spect of  which  he  voted.  The  present 
law,  however,  removed  all  those  wholesome 
precautions ;  and  if  the  voter  would  swear 
that  he  was  entitled  (not  that  he  was  in 
possession),  and  without  any  production 
of  title-deeds,  he  was  immediately  quali- 
fied to  vote.  There  were  in  Ireland  many 
commons  on  which  some  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  peasantry  had  made  success- 
ful encroachments,  and  occupied  no  more 
land  than  was  covered  by  thehovels  in  which 
they  dwelt.  The  number  of  those  perMXii 
who  were  thus  entitled  to  vote  was  so  great, 
and  for  election  purpoaessoimportsnt,  that 
in  some  counties  they  entirely  crushed 
the  40f.  freeholders,  and  put  them  hors 
de  combat.  Nay,  he  knew  more  than 
one  county  in  which  this  descriptkm  of 
persons  returned  both  the  members. 
They  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  register 
their  property ;  that  being  done  for  them 
by  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
They  had  no  landlords,  and  no  body  to 
interfere  with,  or  to  control  them  in 
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the  tortious  possession  they  had  obtained. 
He  hoped  be  bad  said  enough  upon  ibis 
subjeett  to  shew  the  House  Ktbe  necessity 
of  discontinuing  such  a  system ;  and  he 
called  upon  bis  hon,  friend,  if  he  wished 
the  House  to  go  all  lengths  with  him 
in  his  bill,  to  insert  in  it  a  provision 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fictitious 
freeholds  in  fee  simple,  as  well  as  those  in 
estates  for  lives.  He  hoped  he  had  con- 
vinced the  House  that  he  was  more  care- 
ful in  his  destruction  of  the  fictitious  fran- 
chise than  his  hon.  friend*  He  should  be 
satisfied  if  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill, 
precluding  all  alleged  freeholders  now 
and  hereafter  from  registering  their  fees, 
unless  they  could  show  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  rated  to  the  county  rates 
for  two  acres  of  land*  A  provision  of  this 
kind  appeared  to  him  of  the  most  equita- 
ble nature,  because  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  excluding  none  but  such  as  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  voting.  No  person 
could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  bill,  if  it  were 
so  arrranged  as  to  operate  universally 
upon  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  after  having  been 
repeatedlv  called  for.  He  said,  he  was 
unfeignedly  sorry  that  this  question  had 
been  interposed  between  the  discussion  of 
the  other  bill.  He  approached  it  with  all 
the  anxiety  which  the  insufficient  inform- 
ation he  possessed  on  the  subject  must 
necessarily  occasion ;  but  he  was  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  consideration  of  the  awful 
circumstances  —  he  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  applied  to  them  that  epithet— 
in  which  the  House  was  placed.  He  felt, 
that  as  a  sincere  and  fervent  friend  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  he  had  great  reason 
to  complain,that  he  and  those  who  thought 
witJi  him  on  that  important  sul^ect,  should 
be  called,  whether  thiey  would  or  no,  to 
the  discussion  of  this  collateral  question, 
whieh«-and  this  was  **  the  head  and  front*' 
of  his  oomp1aint<-4)ad  no  necessaiy  or  na* 
tural  connexion  with  that  of  Uatholic 
enMuicipation ;  but  which  was  brought  in 
as  if  It  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
bill  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Westminster,  and  made  to  proceed  pari 
passu  with  it.  It  had  been  read  the  first 
time  immediately  after  that  bill  had  been 
read  the  second  time  ;  and  it  was  now  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  just  before  that 
bill  was  to  go  into  a  committee ;  and  it  was 
to  come  out  of  that  committee  just  at  the 
time  the  other  wonld  be  refiorted.  He 
understood,  too»  that  it  was  intended  to 


engraft  upon  the  bill  before  the  House  a 
clause,  that  it  should  not  take  effi^t,  until 
six  months  afker  the  other  bill  should  have 
been  passed.    He  hoped  that  so  remarka- 
ble a  solecism,  so  palpable  an  absurdity, 
as  that  of  taking  security  against  their 
own  acts,  would  be  avoided  by  the  House. 
He  hoped  that  so  venerable  a  body  as  the 
parliament  t>r  England  would  not  set  the 
example  (for  as  yet  such** a  proceeding 
was  without  precedent)   of  saying,  we 
are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what 
we  are  doing,  that  we  can  take  no  step  in 
this  matter,  without  saying  this  shall  go 
for  nothing  unless  we  do  a  certain  other 
thing.    He  was  a  sincere,  a  warm,  and  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Catholic  question. 
From  the  first  moment  at  which  he  had 
come  to  a  solemn  conviction  on  that  sub- 
ject  —  from    the  moment  at  which  he 
could  make  his  vote  in  that  House  avail- 
able in  support  of  his  conviction— he  had 
steadily  and  conscientiously  advocated  the 
question.    Now  that  he  had  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  ita  succesa — (and  God 
knew  that  if  ever  its  success  seemed  par- 
ticularly necessary,  it  wasalthat  moment) 
-^  he  found  himself  placed  in  the  cruel 
situation  of  being  called  upon  to  decide 
another  question,upon  minutes  of  evidence 
which  furnished  contradictory  information* 
and  which,  therefore,  left  him  in   total 
ignorance  of  its  real  merits— «  question 
which  upon  the  face  of  it  (whatever  ap- 
pearance it  might  assume  when  it  should 
oe     sifted)     sounded    disfranchisement. 
Upon  this  question  he  was  told  he  must 
now  decide,  or  he  would  be  impeding  the 
success  of  that  measure,  which  he  believ- 
ed was  of  vital  and  absolute  necessity  to 
the  safety  of  the  empire.    This  was  the 
first  ground  of  his  complaint.    If  he  were 
inclined  to*  be  dogmatical,  he  should  say, 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  measuve.    for 
aught  he  knew  it  might  be  a  very  sound 
one ;  it  might  deserve  all  the  encoroiuma 
passed  on  it  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
ford ;  it  might  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
House;  hot,  it  was  novel  in  iu  nature* 
prima  facie  it  sounded  disfranchtsemenii; 
and  it  came  upon  them  with  such  rapidity 
and  urgency,  that  the  House  had  no  op» 
portunity  of  in<|uiring  into  its  real  merita« 
Did  not  all  this  prove  to  the  H#aBe  the 
necessity  of  pausing  I    They  were  oelled 
upon  to  adopt  a  measure  which  the  ben* 
member  by  whom  it  was  introduced  told 
them  was  particularly  founded  upon  the 
evidence  or  the  hon.  member  for  Lonth. 
That  hon*  member  got  up  in  his  place  and 
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«ud»  <*Iaia  wholly  againet  the  measore. 
My  efMeooe  means  no  such  thing  as  tou 
imagine.    Either  I  will  agree  to  no  bill  at 
ali,  or  i  will  have  one  that  shall  go  much 
Ibrther*    I  will  have  not  only  the  tenants 
of  leases  for  lives  disfninchised,  but  the 
tenants  in  fee  simple  also.    The  elective 
franchise  is,  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  too 
large  already;  we  find  the  numerous  voters 
at  elections  troublesome.'*    Was  this  not 
enough  to  induce  the  House  to  pause  ? 
Th^  were  told  by  a  class  of  men  who  had 
carried  their  dogmatical  notions  almost  as 
for  as,  and  with  a  similar  spirit  to  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  other  times— he 
meant  the  political  economists*  who  hsd 
held  up  a  valued  friend  of  hiS)  ( Mr.  MaU 
thus))  to  public  ridicule,  only  because  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Ricardo  in  a  mere  me- 
taphysical, not  a  practical  point — that 
they  ought  to  pass  this  measure,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  that  redundant  po- 
pulation which  he  was  ready  to  admit  was 
a  great  evil  in  Irleland.    When,  however, 
he  looked  into  the  evidence,  he  saw  no- 
thing to  support  this  dogma  of  the  politi* 
oal  economists.    It  was  the  same  with 
fespeet  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  on 
which  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  same 
sect;  and  thus  the  reasoning,    however 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
who  advanced  it,  was  altogether  worth- 
less, because  it  was  in  no  respect  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Another  sect  said,  *'  the« 
Catholics,  greatly  to  their  credit,  have 
agreed,  clergy  and  laity,  to  give  up  this 
question  of  the  elective  franchise,  and,  in 
letum  for  this  valuable  concession,  they 
OKpect  at  your  hands  the  measure   of 
emancipation,  although  they  will  be  great- 
ly injured  by  the   sacrifice   they  have 
made.'*    Now,  he  did  not  understand  the 
^  although."    This  was  a  point  not,  per- 
haps, of  much  importance,  but  it  was 
diluted.    One  man  said,  the  Catholics 
were  injured  by  this  concession,  and  ano- 
ther, that  the  Protestants  were  injured. 
But  now  for  the  main  body  of  the  sentence. 
How  did  it  appear  that  the  Catholics  bad 
made  any  such  concession  ?    It  was  least 
fit  to  know  Id  what  terms  thev  had  made 
H,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  valioity.  Where 
ware  the  ^  graothig  words,"  as  the  law- 
jrws  called  &em  ?    They  would  be  found 
m  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Iriend  Mr.  O'Conndl,  their  attorney  pro- 
perly aothoriaed.    He  was  asked,  *«Do 
a  conceive  that  the  system  of  40«.  free* 
S|  cmmeeted  as  it  now  is  with  the  law 
halwaaa  hmdioid  and  teDant,  is  such  as 


to  ensure  a  fiilr  representation  i  '*  And 
he  answered,  **  It  is  impossible  to  say  that; 
it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ; 
it  gives  to  the  owners  of  great  estates 
great  influence  :  that,  I  believe,  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  practice 
in  parliamentary  representation ;  it  opens 
the  door,  however,  tor  considerable  frauds ; 
and  though  I  am  quite  convinced  of  the 
frauds,  I  see  great  difficulties  in  altering 
it.  I  should  be  glad,  though  it  is  a  very 
crude  opinion,  if  the  qualification  were 
5/.*'  But  in  the  next  page,  he  said,  "  In 
ray  humble  judgment,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  right  to  meddle  with  theiOf.freeholders. 
I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  favourable 
to  raising  the  frsnchise  at  all."  Was  this 
concession  i — ^was  it  not  the  very  reverse? 
He  was  asked  again,  whether. he  thought 
**  that  the  species  of  improvement  In  Ir^ 
land,  which  there  is  fair  reason  to  believe 
exists,  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  social 
system  in  Ireland  more  upon  a  footing  of 
similarity  to  that  of  England  in  that  re- 
spect, and  therefore  to  correct  the  evil  of 
40f.  freeholders  V^  and  his  reply  was,  •<  I 
am  entirely  of  that  opinion ;  I  think  the 
progressive  improvement  in  Ireland  is 
such  as  is  calculated  to  do  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
system,  and  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary, 
if  it  ever  were  necessary,  to  make  any  al- 
teration certainly  unadvissble."  It  would 
not  become  parliament  to  rush  upon  the 
course  proposed  by  the  honourable  mover; 
the  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
deliberate  inquiry. 

He  bad  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  evils  of  an  enslaved  peasantry,  such 
as  the  40r.  freeholders  on  leaseholds  for 
life  were  said  to  be ;  and  a  picture  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  which  was 
certainly  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
With  much  diffidence  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  circumstance. 
His  reason  for  saying  so  was  this — that 
having  listened  with  the  most  anxious,  and 
he  hoped  he  might  say  sccurate,  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  he  re- 
cognised hardly  a  feature  of  the  picture 
which  he  had  drawn  of  the  herds  or  droves 
of  peasantry  being  brought  up  under  the 
lash,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  their 
masters,  which  did  not  apply  to  other 
places  quite  as  strongly  as  to  Ireland — in 
a  less  violent  degree,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Irish  freehdders  were  somewhat  more 
numerous,  and  sooiewhat  more  dependent 
on  their  landlords,  than  the  aame  descrip- 
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lion  of  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  else? 
where.     What  would  the  hon.  member 
for   Staffordshire  think    of  the  picture 
which  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  paint, 
without  borrowing  one  false  tint,  or  ex- 
aggerating a  single  line,  of  the  conduct 
of  certain  great  landholders  in  England? 
He  would  suppose  that  a  landlord  was 
desirous  of  maintaining  his  interest  in  a 
county.    He  would  say  to  his  tenants^ 
he  would  not  make  use  of  the  names 
0*Driscoland  O'Shaughnessy,  they  would 
only  do  for  Ireland  — but  the  tenants 
should  be  called  Thompson  or  Jackson ; 
the  landlord  then  would  say  lo  Thompson 
and  Jackeon*  <*  You  shall  have  a  renewal 
of  the  leases  of  the  farms  on  which  your 
ancestors  have  lived  undisturbed  for  gene- 
rations, on  one  condition ;  which  is»  that 
Tou  shall  qualif}r  yourselves  to  vote  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire  by  getting  a  40«.  free- 
hold."   Ofcourse*  Thompson  and  Jack- 
son found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  this 
arrangement.    The  freehold  was  a  mere 
cover,  but  the  tenants  kept  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  farms,  just  as  the  Irish  freeholder 
kept  his  bog.    It  was  the  bog  which  kept 
the  Irish  freeholder  in  order»  and  made 
him  submissive  to  his  landlord.    Without 
the  bog,  the  Irish  40«.  freeholder  would 
be  no  more  an  evil  than  the  40f.  free- 
holder in  England  would  be,  without  the 
farm  to  which  he  was  annexed.    In  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland,  it  was  the 
practice  for  tenants  to  be  brought  up 
In  droves,   to  vote  at  county  elections. 
The  counterparts  of  the  O'Driscols  and 
O'Shaughnessys  in  England  were  obliged 
to  do  just  what  their  landlords  pleased  ; 
unless  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  lease  on  parchment,  unshackled  with 
any  condition.    The  evil  lay  in  the  natu- 
ral influence  of  property.    This  influence 
existed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  must  exist  every  where*    There 
was  a  city  in  Ensland  represented  by  two 
of  his  hon.  friends,  for  which  freeholders 
voted  as  well  as  freemen.    Certain  land- 
lords in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  an 
interest  opposed  to  that  of  the  freemen, 
granted  leaseholds  for  lives,  exactly  after 
the  Irish  fashion.  Let  not  members,  then, 
run  away  with  the  idea,  that  the  evil  which 
was  complained  of  was  quite  peculiar  to 
Ireland.    It  existed  in  principle  In  this 
country  also ;  and  the  cause  be  believed 
was  deeper  than  many  persons  imagined. 
Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
perjury.    Men,  it  was  stated,  came  up  in 
droves  to  vote,  as  iOt.  freeholders,  who 


were  only  leaseholden  for  Utas.  How^  ii 
was  asked,  could  those  mea  ^ord  to 
purchase  freeholds  ?  Why,  the  landlord 
gave  his  tenant  a  freehold,  without  cod^ 
sideration  of  course ;  but  then  he  receiyed 
50s.  rent  for  the  land.  Under  those  clr« 
cnmstances  the  tenant  took  upon  himself 
to  swear  that  the  freehold  was  his  own. 
He  knew  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  England.  One  other  word  now  with 
respect  to  perjury.  The  commission  of 
perjury  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  of  the  present  qrstem ;  and  tho 
putting  an  end  to  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  held  forth  as  likely  to  resalt 
from  the  passing  of  the  bill*  No  maa 
could  entertain  greater  horror  of  the  de- 
basing system  of  false  swearing  than  he 
did ;  but,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
practice  was  confined  to  the  Irish  pea« 
santry,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  disfran* 
chise  in  order  to  prevent  it.  He  would 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and 
their  presentments— that  was  forbidden 
ground.  But,  he  knew  what  took  place 
nearer  home— not  on  the  part  of  electors, 
but  of  the  elected — not  m  the  couoty  of 
Tipperary,  but  on  the  ten  or  twelve  square 
feet  of  ground  on  which  he  was  standing 

ta  laugh].  Did  it  become  those  whom 
e  was  addressing,  to  declare  that  they 
could  not  contemplate  without  abhorrence 
that  a  man  should  swear  he  possessed 
^certain  qualifications,  which,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  possess—^  hold  up  their  hands, 
and  bless  God,  that  in  this  country  people 
could  not  be  found,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take 
the  dreadful  and  sacrilegious  oath  that  they 
were  worth  40«.  a-year— 4o  rush  dovm 
with  a  bill  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish 
peasants?  Did  it  become  them  to  do 
this?  He  would  not  stop  to  inouire 
whether  the  Irish  would  feel  obli|^ed  for 
the  attention  which  the  House  manifested 
towards  the  safety  of  their  souls.  They 
must  be  convinced,  that  parliament  was 
extremely  anxious  with  resoect  to  their 
spiritual  concerns,  however  their  temporal 
matters  might  suffer  under  Its  manage- 
ment ;  but,  it  might  perhaps  be  suspected» 
that  they  would  rather  deaire  that  oarliaR 
meat  should  be  more  careful  or  their 
purses,  and  leave  their  souls  to  take  care 
of  themselyes.  But  no :  the  cry  was»  dis* 
franchise  the  Irish  freeholders,  and  pot  a 
stop  to  peijury.  Let  the  House  take 
care  that  they  did  not  disfranchise  them- 
selves. He  was  credibly  infonaedj  that 
certain  members  of  that  House  ^- of  a 
former  parliameni— of  oowie  it  could  not 
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be  of  Ae  pretent  that  he  was  tpeaking— 
did  sacrilegioiisly  make  oath  in  the  Lord 
Steward's  office  on  one  day,  and  at  the 
table  of  the  House  on  another,  that  they 
were  worth  SOOL  a*year  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments, when  some  of  them  were  not  worth 
a  shiUing,  and  others  had  no  land  at  all 

ia  laughj.  Suppose  the  Irbh  freeholders 
hoold  bring  such  a  charge  ^;ainst  the 
House.  He  should  be  without  an  answer 
to  it.  He  might,  it  was  true,  look  big, 
4md  say«  *'  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing*  in  imputing  systematic  perjury  to 
the  members  of  this  House?  It  is  a 
breach  of  priTilege,  and  I  will  send  you 
to  Newgate."  To  Newgate  they  must 
^ ;  for  he  could  haTC  no  other  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  charge  [hear,  and  a 
hugh  J.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  senators  to  do  ihat, 
for  doing  which  the  Irish  freeholders  were 
now  to  be  disfranchised.  The  fathers  of 
honourable  members  had  done  so  before 
them;  and  they,  their  worthy  sons,  swore 
perhaps  more  glibly,  that  they  were  worth 
SOOL  a-year  in  land :  nay,  they  went  fui^ 
ther— they  did  what  the  Irish  freeholders 
could  not  do,  because  he  apprehended 
they  did  not  know  how  to  write— they 
gate  in  a  schedule,  specifying  very  mi- 
nutely the  particular  county  and  parish, 
and  hundred,  in  which  their  knds  and 
tenements  were  to  be  found  [a  laugh]. 
It  did  not,  then,  become  the  House  to  be 

Kicufaurly  nice  oo  the  subject  of  perjury. 
as  all  Tory  well  and  proper  to  express 
a  becoming  horror  of  the  crime ;  but  when 
they  came  to  disfiranchlie  people  on  ac- 
count of  it,  they  should  beware  lest  they 
disfranobised  themselyes  [hear,  hear]. 
But,  the  practice  in  question  was  not  con- 
fined to  members  of  that  House.  He 
would  allude  to  a  profession,  than  which 
none  was  more  honourable— <he  meant 
that  of  arms.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
fifit  gallant  officer  who  might  speak  on 
the  question,  would  express  his  contempt 
of  the  Irish  freeholders  for  thefar  false 
swearing.  The  members  of  the  House, 
who  were  not  connected  with  the  army, 
enteruined  a  more  religious  feeliog  on 
the  subject,  and  talked  of  the  sacrilegious 
nature  of  perjury ;  bat  officers  of  the  army, 
being  men  of  honour,  woidd  in  all  proba^ 
biUty  express  Uietr  surprise  and  indiena* 
tioD,  that  any  bong  could  be  found  so 
degraded,  as  to  swear  that  he  was  worth 
40r«  in  land,whenmftict  be  was  not.  These 
very  officers,  howerer,  when  the  question 
waad)o«ttlie  boyiugeraoenmiaBion— did 


not  swear  to  be  sore— ^that  was  out  of 
their  line;  but-i-always  declared  upon 
their  honour,  that  they  had  given  no  more 
than  the  regulation  price,  though  they 
knew  ail   the  time  that  they  had  given 
double  [bear^.    An  hon.  friend  near  him 
informed  him,  that  this  practice  was  now 
discontinued ;  which  he  was  glad  to  hear. 
—Hitherto  he  had  only  spoken  of  lay- 
men ;  but  it  ffrieved  him  inexpressibly  to 
be  compelled  to  state,  that  the  Church 
itself  was  not  without  a  stain.    It  grieved 
him  much  to  say  this,  and  particularly 
because  it  would  be  the  means  of  taking 
much  preachinff  out  of  the  mouths  of 
those  persons  whom  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Knaresboroogh,    once   de- 
scribed as  people  clothed  in  an  odd  dress 
in  another  House  [a  laugh].  Those  reve- 
rend persons  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
of  perjury  as  a  crime  not  to  be  heard  of 
without  abomination :  they  declared  that 
truth,  sincerity,  and  frankness  were  the 
essence  of  religion.    If,  then,  perjury  was 
criminal  when  committed  by  laymen,  it 
must  be  ten  times  more  odious  when 
practised  by  churchmen.    And  yet,  what 
did  these  reverend  persons  do  ?  He  would 
suppose  that  a  reverend  eenUeman  was 
to  DO  inducted  into  a  biuopric  of  about 
4,000^  a-year.    He  declared  in  the  nwaato 
of  God,  that  he  fek  inwardly  moved— fa 
laugh]— yes,  that  he  felt  inwardly  moved 
i  at  that  moment  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  bishop  and 
the  aaministration  thereof,   and  for  no 
oUier  reason.  Now,  here  was  this  reverend 
person  solenmly  declaring,  that  he  took 
upon  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
bishop,  in  consequence  of  a  call  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  for  no  other  reason ;  al- 
though he  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  opposed  the  Catholic  question  and 
the  claims  of  the  dissenters  on  a  thousand 
occasions.  How  all  this  could  go  forward 
was  a  mystery  which  he  professed  himself 
unable  to  understand ;  but,  he  supposed  it 
was  calculated  for  the  end  which  the  parties 
had  in  view.     He  could  not,  however, 
help  thinking,  that  the  members  of  that 
House  who  took  one  oath,  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  out  of  doors  who  took  another, 
were  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who 
riiould  be  so  exquisitely  squeamish  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic freeholders,  whom  they  had  all  along 
treated,' and  still  wtihed  to  treat,  as  u 
they  were  the  only  mortals  under  heaven 
who  had  ever  been  guOtr  of  peijoiy 
[hear].    Ha  would  say  notUng  With 
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gard  10  Ci»tom«hoDfle  oatlis,  becsiwe  they 
went  to  the  sirelling  of  the  revenue  |^e 
huigh],'  A  great  and  floorUhing  revenue 
was  doubtlesc  H  great  blesnng,  and  God 
forbid  that  he  ihould  do  any  thing  to  in* 
jore  it !    ' 

These  were  the  grooodB  of  aome  of  the 
doubts  iriiich  he  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  measure  before  the  House,  m  a 
moral  and  rdigious  point  of  view.    He 
voold  now  revert  to  his  grand  objection 
to  the  bill  as  a  political  measure.    It  was 
said*  that  the  Inll  was  to  smooth  the  way 
finr  CathoKe  emancipation.    If  any  thing 
could  induce  him— >he  could  not  say  to 
^ercome  hiii  objections  to  Uie  bill,  for  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  respecting  it— 
but,  if  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  vote 
for  the  measure  in  the  dark,  the  great 
boon  which  was  held  out  would  be  the 
most  powerfiil  bribe  that  could  be  ofiered 
him ;  if  any  bribe  «oold  induce  him  to 
desert  what  he  believed  to  be  his  poMic 
duty.    He  would  willingly  bow  to  what 
all  men  both  in  and  out  of  that  House 
regarded,  ^e  high  authority  by  which  the 
measure  was  recommended    It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, who  had,  who  could  have,  no  other 
object  in  -view  than  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Hardly  inferior  to  him  in  authority,  was 
his-hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Westmin* 
ster,  who,  though  he  possessed  no  more 
infoimation  on  the  subject  than  the  rest 
of  the  House,  was  inclined  to  support  the 
bill,  because  be  was  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  tend  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which,  to  his  immoital  honomr,  he 
bad  so  ably  and  so  earnestly  struggled 
for-— the  happiness  of  Ireland    [hear, 
hear].    But,  toere  was  another  authority 
to  whom— he  stated  it  with  all  possible 
respect  for  the  two  gentlemen  wnom  he 
haa  before  alluded  to— he  bowed  with 
still  greater  submission.    He  stated  this 
in  the  pretence  of  the  two  honourable 
members,   because  he  knew  that  they 
would  be  the  very  first  to  render  that  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  such  revered 
authority — he  meant  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net who  sat  near  him  (sir  J.  Newport). 
That  right  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  the 
truest  patriots,  one  of  the  most  disin- 
terested statesmen^  whether  in  die  House 
or  out  of  the  House,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire  generuly,  or 
of  those  of  his  own,  to  hhn  dear  and  be* 
kvod,  oottDtrv^— and  he  trusted  that  that 
oonntry  would  prove  gratefid-forffais  oxer* 
llons»  not  only  now*  but  when  heishould 


be  taken  from  them,  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  with  that  of  Grattan,  in  the  eter- 
nal remembrance  of  his  countrymen. 
When  he  found  the  authority  of  this  dis» 
tinguished  individual  given  unflinchingly 
and  unqualifiedly  in  fovour  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  he  felt  staggered,  and  al- 
snost  inclined  to  say  that  he  would  follow 
his  opinion  blindfold ;  for,  if  there  was  any 
man  whose  opinion  upon  a  great,  difficult, 
and  constitutional  question,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  follow,  or  to  advise  others  to 
follow,  blmdfold,  it  was  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  He  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
great  step  in  the  dark ;  but,  had  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  measure  would  be 
efiectual  for  tlie  object  which  it  was  prok> 
fessed  to  have  in  view.  He  had  no  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  that  object  was  a 
legitimate  one;  and  he  had  any  thing 
rather  than  evidence,  that  it  would  conci*- 
Hate  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had,  on 
the  contrary,  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  would  split  them  into  schisms,  if 
not  alienate  them  iVom  the  great  question 
of  emancipation  [hear]  • 

But,  this  was  not  all.  Under  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  the  Irish  peasants  were  well 
treated  by  their  landlords;  and  they  were 
secure  of*^  their  tenure  on  the  land.  Mr>. 
Shiel,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
posed disfrancbisement  of  the  freeholders 
would  be  submitted  to,  if  Mr.  0*Connetl 
were  to  use  his  influence  to  that  end.  But, 
was  that  a  ground  for  parliament  to  Iso- 
late upon  i  He  thooabt  highly  of  Mr. 
O'ConneUy  and  believed  that  his  influence 
in  Ireland  was  the  best  pledp;e  of  concilia- 
tion ;  but  be  was  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  the  last  who  would  wish  for 
the  psssing  of  the  bill,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  amongst  his  countrymen  to  make 
ft  popular.  Air.  Shiel  expected  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  would  go  amongst  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  say,  <<  We  have  got  the 
Catholic  question  carried  on  account  of 
this  measure."  How  would  that  sound  in 
their  ears?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  be  produo- 
tiye  of  incalculable  benefits  to  Ireland; 
but  its  good  efccts  would  not  be  imnie- 
diatdv  felt  by  the  peasantry.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, however,  would  have  to  go  to  his 
couDtrymen  and  say,  <«  We  have  earrieda 
measure  which  opens  to  us  the  Bench,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  all  the  price  which  we  have 
paid  for  these  ooncesaiotts  is  the  abandon^ 
ment  of yamr  ctectifeiighta*'  C^^^''^  hoi^y 
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Thu  WM  tbe  Bwt  of  arguneiit  wbicb  Mr* 
Shiel  expected  Mr.  O'CoDoell  to  use  to 
bis  Goumryineii ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
extraordinary,  he  expected  him  to  use  it 
with  sttocess.  Mr.  O'Connell,  however, 
would  use  no  such  argument.  He  had 
his  e?idenee  against  the  measure.  Mr. 
Q'Connell*B  opinion  might  be  right  or 
wi^ng,  but  it  was  against  the  measure. 

He  would  venture  to  lay  down,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  there  was  not  a 
more  wholesome  and  safe  principle  of 
legislation,  than  that  every  great  measure 
of  public  policy  should  be  considened,  and 
adopted  or  rejected,,  on  its  owa  merits, 
a^d  n«t  in  <coonexiQO  with  another  niea<» 
sure  of  not  much  greater  importaoce  than 
itself.  What  was  the  consequence  of  toe 
lelt-handed,  complicated,  confuied  mode 
of  legislation,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
pursue  on  the  presopt  occasion?  He 
mi^ht  call  it  the  cabinet  mode  of  legis- 
l^on  by  cooipromise,  but  he  wished  to 
avoid  giving  Offence.  The  House  might 
decide  upon  a  wholeset  of  measures,  and 
not  adopt  the  right  one  af^er  all*  The 
bill  was  neld  forth  as  a  bribe,  to  induce 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
question  to  vote  for  it.  In  this  way  it 
was  impossible  that  the  bill  could  be  de- 
cided 00  its  own  merits,  any  more  than 
the  Catholic  question.  If  the  bill  should, 
OD  consideration,  be  found  to  be  improper, 
let  it  be  rejected ;  even  though  by  that 
circumstance  the  CathoKc  question  should 
lose  the  support  of  the  three' votes  which 
had  been  promised  in  consideration  -  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill  [hear].  If  the 
proposers  of  any  measure  were  to  offer 
to  one  member  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  to  another  that  of  a  regiment,  to  in- 
duce them  to  support  it,  he  should  cer« 
tainly  consider  it  a  bad  mode  of  legisla<o 
tion ;  but  not  so  objectionsble  as  that  of 
bribing  members  to  support  ode  measure 
bv  passing  another.  Our  ancestors,  it 
should  be  remembered,  had  alwavs  been 
most  cautious  in  meddling  with  the  eko* 
tive  frsnchise.  They  had  been  cautious, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  that  pri- 
vilege ;  as  he  had  no  doubt  their  descen- 
dants would  be,  if  such  a  propositioii  were 
now  made.  If,  for  instance,  he  were  to 
propose  that  copyholders  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote,  he  was  quite  sure  he  should 
not  be  able  to  get  many  members  to  give 
half  a  vote  for  his  proposition,  who  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  run  helter-skelter 
to  vote  for  the  bill  before  the  House,  as 
if  it  waa  one  of  the  most  plain  and  reason- 


able measures  imsginable.  Still  mere 
cautious,  however,  had  the  House  always 
been  in  adoptiaig  any.  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  narrow  the  elective  fran* 
chise.  He  would  remind  the  House  of 
the  conduct  pursued 'with  respect  to 
Grampound,  a  little  borough  having  not 
more  than  about  thirty  vptem.  Corrup* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  electors  had  been 
clearly  proved  in  that  case ;  yet,  commit* 
tees  were  appointed  and  evidence  heard  ^ 
and  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  borouglt 
did  not  pass  through  the  House,  in  lasa 
than  two  sessions.  The  bill  for  disfmnx 
ohisiog  Helston  was  before  die  Hbus* 
iat  three  sessions,  and  was  finally  rejectedi 
Yet,  the  House  was  now  called  tmon, 
without  any  inquiry  whatever,  to  distran- 
chise  a  whole  class  of  voters.  What  had 
our  ancestors  done  still  further  back,  and 
in  a  time  of  greater  audiority  in  constitu^ 
tional  matters?  The  measure  approxi* 
mating  nearest  to  the  one  before  the 
House  was  the  Splittins  act,  of  which  lord 
Somers  was  the  author.  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  Tracts  lord  Somers,  had  left 
anote  containing  hisjopinion  withregardta 
the  Splitting  act,  and  that  opinion  certainly 
wss  favourable  to  such  a  measure  as  the 
one  before  the  House.  But,  was  that  aet 
brought  in  tacked  to  another  question,  aa 
a  sort  of  make-weight  i  No ;  it  was  in- 
troduced as  a  part  of  the  lesislstion  of  a 
whole  session  on  the  ssme  subject.  Look 
at  the  session  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  king 
William,  and  it  would  be  seen,  that  the 
attention  of  parliament  was  directed 
throughout  that  session  to  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform.  It  was  the  stand-» 
ing  topic  of  the  period.  The  Treating 
act  was  psssed  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Splitting  act.  Another  bill  for  regulating 
elections  was  passed,  stage  by  stage  with 
the  Splitting  act ;  that  bill,  however,  waa 
not  passed  into  an  act,  because  the  king 
refused  to  sanction  it.  That  bill  contain* 
ed  a  clause,  which  proposed,  that  the 
practice  of  voting  by  ballot  should  be 
universally  adopted  in  England.  He 
mentiooed  all  these  circumstances  to  show 
that  the  Splitting  act  was  not  brought  for* 
ward  as  a  make-weight  for  another,  ques- 
tion, but  was  one  of  a  series  diiiected  to  one 
common  object,  which  almost  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament 
during  a  whole  session.  If  anv  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  divisions 
on  the  measures  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  would  be  found,  that  they  were  never 
carried  in  houses  of  less  than  from  three 
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to  four  hundred  membera*  Thii  wm  the 
•ort  6[  legislation  which  it  became  the 
Houae  to  follow.  Any  measure  which 
tended  to  restrain  the  elective  franchise 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  being  toldi  that  the  bill  had  been 
considered  in  a  committee.  That  would 
be  an;^  thing  but  an  answer  to  his  call  for 
investiffation.  That  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  every  subject  con- 
nect^ with  Ireland.  He  wanted  the  bill 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  inves- 
tigation.  He  would  defy  any  member  to 
prove  that  any  question  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  committee,  except  in  one 
oirection,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
The  very  fiM  witness,  on  whose  evidence 
the  bill  was  said  to  be  founded,  stated 
that  another  and  a  better  remedy  might 
be  found.  Under  these  circumstances, 
was  he  askm^  for  too  much  when  he  de- 
manded inquiry  i  No  two  witnesses  had 
agreed  on  the  subject  in  the  committee ; 
and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  two 
gentlemen  from  Ireland  |n  that  House 
would  be  found  to  give  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  the  fact,  or  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  remedy.  The  subject  required  dis- 
cussion. Of  facts  regarding  it,  the  House 
was  in  possession  of  few ;  of  consistent 
statement,  none.  It  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  unsafe  and  unconstitutional  to  pass  the 
bill  without  inquiry.  The  conciliation  of 
Ireland  was  toe  grand  object.  Who  in 
that  House  would  be  bold  enough  to  say, 
that  if  the  present  bill  and  the  Catholic 
question  should  be  carried,  the  one  mea- 
sure would  recommend  the  other— -the 
one  giving  an  immediate  benefit  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Catholics,  and  the  other  taking 
away  a  privilege  from  another  class  not 
immediately  benefitted  by  the  former 
measure.  If  any  man  would  say  that,  he 
might  admire  his  boldness  as  a  prophet, 
but  he  would  not  feel  disposed  to  take 
him  for  his  guide.  If  the.Catbolic  question 
was  carried  by  itself,  it  would  be  received 
by  the  |)eople  of  Ireland  as  a  pledge  of 
conciUatioo :  but,  if  it  was  coupled  with 
the  bill  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
liable  to  misconstruction.  These  were 
the  doubts  and  forebodings  which  he 
could  not  help  feeling  on  the  subject.  It 
was  said  that,  bv  agreeing  to  the  present 
bill  in  the  dark,  the  Catholic  Question 
woul4  be  carried.  He  did  not  believe  it. 
He  thought  that  those  persons  who  said 
so  were  reckoning  without  their  hosts ;  at 


all  events,  he  was  aftaid  they  were  reck- 
oning without  their  lords  [a  laughj* 
It  was  not  for  him  to  allude  to  what 
passed  in  another  House  of  parliament, 
except  as  matter  of  history;  but,  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  heard  of  passagea 
delivered  in  another  place  which  gave  him 
an  alarm,  not  only  for  good  government, 
but  the  safety  of  the  constitution  of  thia 
country,  and  for  the  stability  of  the  mon- 
archy as  by  law  established,  and  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688  settled.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  he  alluded  had  given  him 
so  deep  and  serious  alarm,  that  he  protested 
before  God  he  could  not  believe  his  ears 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
morning.  It  was  impossible  for  him  even 
now  to  believe  what  was  stated.  The 
papers  must  be  filled  with  libels  that  must 
be  false.  For  no  man  living  could  believe 
that  a  prince  of  that  House^  which  sat  on 
the  throne  by  virtue  of  the  Revolution  of 
1^88,  should  promulge  to  the  world,  that, 
happen  what  would,  when  he  came  to  fill 
another  situation,  If  all— . 

Mr.  PlunkeU  rose,  admidst  tremendous 
cheering  from  some  parts  of  the  House, 
and  cries  of  order  from  other  parts.  As 
soon  as  silence  was  restored,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  member  said  he  rose  to  order. 
The  reason  he  had  not  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  calling  his  hon.  snd  learned 
friend  to  order,  and  putting  a  stop  to  such 
a  discussion  was,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
fnend,  in  alluding  to  what  had  passed  on 
former  occasions,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech,  had  declared,  that  he  would  only 
allude  to  such  passages  historically.  When 
he  found,  however,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  proceeding  to  allude 
to  what  had  recently  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  and  to  designate  the 
person  to  whom  his  observations  applied, 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, be  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  he 
owed  to  that  House,  to  the  illustrious  per* 
sonage  alluded  to,  and  to  that  great  cause 
in  which  even  now  he  did  not  cease  to 
think  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  sincerely 
interested,  to  prevent  him  from  continu- 
ing a  course  of  observations  in  his  present 
heat  of  temper,  which,  he  was  satisfied, 
he  would  in  his  calmer  moments  regret. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  certain  that 
the  House  would  pardon  him  for  address- 
ing a  few  words  to  them  at  that  moment. 
If  the  inference  drawn  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  then 
was  correct— >if  his  anticipation  of  what 
was  coming  from  the  hon.  and  IciirMd 
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ibor  wM  righr  ttmte  cooU  bt  no 
qoetijoa  ihat  tbe  boo.  and  learned  member 
would  be  out  of  order.  It  waa  impoeiible 
for  bim  to  define  wbat  waa  tbe  order  of 
tbe  Home  more  i trictly  tban  tbe  bon.  and 
learned  member  bad  donoi  on  taking  up 
tbe  subject  wbicb  bad  occanoned  tbe  pre- 
sent interruption.  It  was  his  business  to 
expect,  after  tlie  boo.  and  learned  member 
bad  so  strictly  defined  tbe  order  of  tbe 
House,  that  be  would  not  depart  firom 
what  be  had  laid  down.  On  tbe  whole,  be 
must  repeat,  that  if  tbe  anticipation  of  tbe 
right  bon.  gentleman  was  correct,  uo- 
qnestionablj  the  further  proceeding  in  tbe 
course  wbicnbe  bad  commenced  would  be 
most  disorderly. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  be  doubted  not  that 
the  right  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
meant  nothing  but  kindness  to  him,  and 
also  to  the  Catholic  question.  At  the 
aame  time,  it  seemed  to  him,  ihat  after 
what  had  fallen  from  tbe  Chair,  he  was  en- 
titled to  say  that  tlie  right  bon.  and  learned 
gendeman  had  proceeded  somewhat  pre- 
maturely. He  bad  interrupted  him  before 
tbe  proper  period  had  arrived.  No  mem- 
ber had  a  right  to  interrupt  another  be- 
cause he  himself  expected  that  that  other 
member  was  going  to  be  disorderly.  Good 
God  I  was  ever  such  a  thing  beard  of?  In 
the  parliament  to  which  the  right  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  formerly  belonged,  such 
a  course  might  have  been  pursued ;  but  it 
was  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  an  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  go  on  free  from  all  in- 
terruption, until  he  said  something  dis- 
orderly. If  he  did  anv  thing  disorderly, 
he  did  it  at  his  peril.  His  words  might  oe 
taken  down ;  and  be  would  never  utter  in 
that  House,  or  in  any  other  place,  any 
thing  which  he  would  have  the  least  ob- 
jection to  be  taken  down.  He  spoke  for 
tbe  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  he  also 
spoke  for  the  consistency,  credit,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  House.  Why,  this  was  like 
the  perjury  question,  of  which  they  had 
hearo  that  night.  Had  no  man  ever  be- 
fore beard  of  an  allusion  to  another  place  ? 
Scarcely  a  debate  took  place  in  which 
some  allusion  was  not  maae  to  it ;  some- 
tunes  underthe  flimsy  shelter  of  tlie  phrase, 
<*  another  place  which  it  is  not  allowed  me 
to  name.**  His  right  bon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Knaresboroogh,  not  long  ago  al- 
luded to  tbe  bishops  directly.  Why,  it 
was  only  that  very  evening,  that  another 
boo.  member  bad  made  an  allusion  to  tbe 
aame  incident.  But,  was  not  this  base  spi- 
rited oo  the  part  of  tbe  Honw?    If  tbe 
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membera  of  that  Hooae  habitiially  advert- 
ed to  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Peera 
•~if  he  himself  had  heard  the  words  of 
tbe  lord  Chancellor  canvassed  in  it  not 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  noble  lord  had 
uttered  them — if  the  lord  Chancellor  him- 
self bad  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
repeated  tbe  same  words  and  coupled  that 
re|>etition  with  a  reply  to  the  observations 
which  they  bad  calted  up— if  all  this  bad 
been  done,  was  it  not  an  unworthy  course, 
which  was  now  attempted  to  be  taken 
aoainst  bim?  Was  it  not  base  for  tbe 
House  of  Commons  to  say,  «*Yott  may 
attack  the  bishops — tbe  Woolsack— the 
lords,  collectively  or  individually,  if  you 
will ;  butt  if  you  only  glance  at  tbe  heir 
piesumptive  m  the  Crown,  privilege  shall 
rise  up  against  you,  even  berore  the  words 
which  are  to  constitute  the  offence  can  be 
uttered"— an  bon.  and  learned  member 
(himself  the  most  disorderly  in  all  the 
world)  shall  get  up  and  complain  that  yoa 
are  out  of  order,  not  because  -any  thing 
irregular  has  been  said,  but-^p^ta  timet'^ 
merely  because  he  apprehends  thai  sainn 
thins  possibly  may  be. 

Mr.  Wodekouse  rose  to  order.  Hojaid 
that  the  bon.  and  learned  gunila— n  waa 
out  of  order  still.  If  bo  waa  not,  let  bim 
explain  what  those  twp  words,  guia  <miiA 
meant  [escessive  laughter  and  cheer- 
ing]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  be  would  put 
it  to  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  htm* 
self,  whether,  engi^ed,  as  the  House  was, 
in  the  discussion  of  a  measure  of  great 
icnportancci  he  would  introduce  a  topic 
likely  to  unfit  tbe  House  for  tbe  imme- 
diate business  before  it  ?  Would  not 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  gentleman,  upon  cool 
reflection,  feel  that  it  would  be  better, 
at  all  events,  to  abstain  from  any  such 
allusions  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  tliat  any  recom* 
mendation  coming  from  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  his  best  atten* 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self, that  tbe  fact  to  which  he  had  alluded 
formed  a  most  importsnt  feature  in  the 
question  before  the  House*  Tbe  cry  of 
the  advocates  of  the  present  measure  had 
been,  *<  Carry  this  bill— carry  the  dis- 
franchisement of  theiOf.  freeholders— not 
upon  its  own  merits,  but  because  it  wQl 
carry  with  it  the  question  of  Catholic 
emandpattoii.'*  Why,  this  might  have 
done  well  twenty-four  hours  ago— twenty- 
four  hours  ba^  gentlemen  might  have 
expected  lo  carry  CatboUo  emancipation 
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^tth  the  help  of  the  bill  now  under  dis* 
^9sion  ;  but,  what  gentleman  at  the  pre* 
«^nt  moment  would  say,  that  he  had  any 
Im^e  left  of  ?o  carrying  it  ?     The  very 
^Mt  plea  in  ftivour  ol  the  bill  before  the 
House— the  only  plea  that  ever  could  have 
^een  urged  for  it— ^at  departed.    What 
.  pliedge  had  he  now,  that  even  if  he  abandon*, 
-ed  his  duty  as  a  senator,  if  he  consented 
^  fofeeislate  without  investigation,  to  vote  in 
<Ke  dark,  where  the  rights  and  interests  of 
tiiousands  were  concerned — what  pledge 
had  he,  that  he  should  ever  receive  any 
consideration  at  all,  for  thus  votmg  in  th^ 
teeth  of  his  own  perceptions,  and  betray* 
ing  the-  important  trust  reposed  in  him  i 
There  had  been  some  show  of  temptation, 
while  it  could  finirly  be  said,  **  Give  up  the 
'Tights  of  these  freeholders,  ^d  the  Ciitho^ 
lie  bill  will  pass ;  but,  did  any  man  believe 
now,  that  with  the  present,  or  any  other 
measure,  the  Catholic  bill  would  pass? 
Would  not  the  ominous  news  of  tlie  day 
in  which  he  was  speaking,  go  forth  through 
-«ll  England,  and  all  Ireland,  as  the  knell 
'6f  despair,  rang  over  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  those  interested  in  it  for  ever  ? 
Ought  not  the  kvtowledge  of  that  news  to 
-operate  upon  the  House?    He  said,  that 
*it  ought;  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
•drew  from 'it  was  this— fair,  honest  warn- 
kig  was  given  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the 
country — they  had  reasonable  and  candid 
notice:   want   of  conscientiousness   and 
-plam  frankness  in  the  avowal  of  an  inten- 
tioti  was  the  last  charge  that  he  meant  to 
bring  against  any  man  [hear,  hear].    He 
■would  not  go  nearer  to  the  question  than 
-that*     But  though  this  frankness  was  ho* 
nest  and  conscientious,  still  the  Catholics 
had  not  less  a  very  honest  and  conscien- 
tious avowed  obstinacy  to  deal  with  :  for 
no  monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne  had  ever  been  prepared  for 
such  re^stance  to  his  people  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  as  was  now  not  only  medi- 
tated, but  openly  avowed  against  them. 
■Then  he  (Mr.  Broudiam)  held  up  this 
warning,  and  repeated  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  members ;   and 
what  he  said  to  them  was,  **  Do  not  be 
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on  the  Catholic  question  might  be  hoped 
for,    the  present   moment^the  present 
reign   was   the  time  for  its  appearance 
Qiear].    A  little  while,  and  it  Would  be 
too  late.    A  brief  time,  and  the  onpertu** 
nity  would  be  gone  for  ever.    A  little 
rest — a  little  slumbering— a  little  folding 
t>f  the  hands  to  sleep — a  little  more  pans* 
ing  in  apathy,  as  we  had  gone  on  to  do 
Session  after  session,  parliament  after  par- 
liament, for  twenty  years — a  little  mol'e  of 
this,  and  we  sholild'find  despotism  and  in* 
tolerance  coming  upon  us  like  an  armed 
ni^h ;  and  the  po«^er  of  pacifying  Ireland, 
and  of  saving  England,  would  be  gone  for 
ever    [loud  cheers].    He  was  no  lover 
of  discord  [a  laugh  from  the  ministerial 
l>enches].    He  repeated  it — he  was  no 
lover,  of  discord ;  and  those  who  would 
deem  him  such  were  themselves  only  not 
lovers  of  discord,  because  they  preferred 
to  what  they  called  discord  and  common 
tron,  the  solitude  and  silence  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  bending  before  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  despotism.     He  re- 
spected the  conscientious  feeling  of  every 
man.    Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  not 
ffive  to  the  honest  differences  of  opinion 
in  other  men  the  same  degree  of  tolerance 
which  be  claimed  for  his  own*     He  said 
—he  had  said  it  out  of  doors,  and  he  re- 
peated it  now  in  the  House— that  a  want 
of  conscientious  frankness,  was  the  last 
charge  that  he  would  bring  against  any 
man.     But  it  did  happen,  that  the  meti 
sometimes  who  had  most  of  that  franknen, 
unless  at  the  same  time  they  were  men 
of  enlightened  understanding,  were,  of  all 
others,  the  most  irreclaimable ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  all  hope  of  recalling  them  from 
their  errors— so  help  them  God  [cheering 
and  laughter!]  was  but  visionary.     Under 
these    circumstances,    then,    it    became 
the  House  to  set  itself  in  order,  and  to 
embrace  the  very  earliest  opportunity— 
for  to  lose  one  might  be  fatal— of  going 
up  to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
with  an  overpowering  majority  upon  the 
Catholic  question*     He  repeated,  that  no- 
thing short  of  an  immense  majority^--iittle 
short  of  unanimity— could  be  successful. 


Keve  that  any  thing  will  ever  carry  the    He  repeated,  that  there  was  not  an  hoar 


Catholic  question  but  a  powerful  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.'*     But  if,  in- 
stead of  such  majorities  as  17*  and  27,  to 
'  save  the  whole  empire  from  a  'convulsion, 
'which  the  events  of  the  last  twenty*four 
hours  led  men    still  more  anxiously  to 
'  think  oC— »if,  to  save  at  once  England  and 
*  kelandi  a  laige  increase  in  the  majority 


to  be  lost ;  for  the  time  might  come  when 
even  such  a  majority  would  be  ineffectual. 
There  might  come  a  time,  and  benenraUe 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect  9t, 
when  the  unanimous  vote  of  botlj  Houses 
of  parliament,  joined  to  the  expressiee  of 
opinion  from  the  whole  cenntry,  wottKI 
have  no  other  oonsequesce  than  to  lend 
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to  an  irreparnblo  breach  with  the  Crown. 
He  r^oommended  the  House,  therefor^, 
and  be  did  it  sinoerelyi  to  reject  the  ad* 
junct  and  to  paaa  the  great  measure  at 
once.  Ho  said,  *<  Do  tqat  act  while  you 
Mill  have  power  to  do  it :  that  power  roaj 
not  remain  for  ever.**  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentWroan  aat  down,  amid  loud  and 
continued  cheering,  by  again  reminding 
the  Houie,  that  they  had  timely  notice** 
framing  to  be  acted  upon  before  the  la$t 
opportunity  passed  away— 'that  they  could 
not  fail  in  carrying  the  question  of  Catho- 
iic  claims,  without  involving  England  in 
the  deepest  peril  and  confusion. 

Sir  J.  Newport  warmly  supported  the 
present  bill,  which  he  deemed  to  be  one 
of  vast  importance,  independently  of  its 
connection  with  ihe  great  question  of  Ca- 
tholjc  emancipation,  and  one  which  was 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  Ireland.  He  certainly  felt 
aome  surprise,  after  the  declsration  of  his 
hoD.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
that  he  was  entirely  without  information 
on  this  subject,  at  the  decided  manner  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  policy  of  the  measure  had 
been  fully  investigated  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  where  every  opportunity  had  been 
given  to  gentlemen  of  the  most  opposite 
political  opinions,  to  ^^ive  information  on 
ihis  subject.  The  rumous  effects  of  the 
existing  system  upon  the  morals  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country  had  been  fully  es- 
tablished before  that  committee.  His 
faon.  and  learned  friend  had  charac- 
terised the  measure,  as  one  of  disfran- 
chisement ;  but  It  was  no  such  thing,  ll 
did  not  disfranchise  one  single  individual ; 
it  preserved  their  existing  rights  to  all. 
It  merely  said,  that  no  such  enrolment 
of  freeholders  should  take  place  hereafter. 
He  had  often  stated  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.  He  had  now 
but  to  repeat  that  opinion.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  injure  the  great 
question  by  separating  the  present  mea^ 
Kure  from  it.  He  wondered  how  any 
friend  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  could 
act  as  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  had 
acted.  He  would  carry  the  alKimportant 
measure  on  its  own  single  merits  if  he 
could ;  but,  if  he  could  not  carry  it  alone, 
he  would  try  to  carry  it  accompanied  by 
another  measure.  He  earnestly  entrea^d 
•very  man  who  wished  well  to  the  peace  of 
tho  country,  to  support  the  measure  be-^ 
fore  the  House  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  main 
measure  of  conciliation.  Catholic  emanci- 


pation. After  a  few  further  observations, 
which  were  inaudible,  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber concluded,  and  left  the  House  through 
illness. 

Mr.  Plunhett  rose  and  said  :~I  shall 
not  detain  the  House  long ;  and  I  confess, 
Sir,  that  I  never  rose  to  address  the  House 
with  more  painful  feelings  than  at  tlvs 
present  moment.  I  am  particularly  glsd 
that  my  right  hon.  friend,  whom  indis- 
position has  just  compelled  to  leave  the 
House,  has  preceded  me  on  the  pre^eiH 
occasion ;  because  I  feel  greatly  cheered 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  seotimenta  c^ 
one  of  the  best  and  most  tried  friends  of 
his  country  .diffisr,  in  almoat  every  partici)- 
lar,  from  those  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  I  am  desirous  of  explaining  to 
the  House  l!he  ground  on  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  ray  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  order.  1  do  not  regret  the  course 
that  I  took ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  its 
propriety  still  more  strongly,  after  wh^t 
has  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber since  I  adopted  it.  I  do  not  either 
from  my  habits  in  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  thought 
proper  to  allude,  or  from  the  little  ex- 
perience I  have  acquired  in  this  House, 
think  he  was  entitled  to  say  that  I  called 
him  to  order  before  he  hsd  really  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  it.  He.  seems  to  have 
interpreted  rather  too  largely  the  declara- 
tion from  the  Chair,  because  Sir,  yov 
delicately  avoided  telling  him  in  direct 
terms,  that  he  was  grossly  out  of  order. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  though  it  is  not 
strictly  regular  to  allude  to  what  passes 
in  the  other  House  of  parliament,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  watch  over-aaxiously  par- 
ticular instances  of  deviations  from  strict 
regularity,  provided  they  remain  within 
reasonable  and  proper  limits.  But,  I  will 
call  to  the  recollection  of  any  body  who 
heard  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whether 
this  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  mis- 
chief was  about  to  be  done,  and  on  which 
I  was  warranted  on  an  interference,  which, 
on  another  occasion,  might  have  appeared 
punctilious  and  pedantic.  In  one  senti- 
ment which  fell  from  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  I  agree  entirely.  I  agree  in  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  measure;  and  of 
passing  it  without  the  delay  of  an  hour. 
X  must  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  saying, 
that  many  of  the  sentiments  which  fell 
from  my  hon,  and  learned  friend  were,  in 
my  judgment,  eminently  calculated  to  de- 
feat tins  voaeaaure  of;  emancipation.  I 
agree   with  my  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
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that  it  it  mott  eMential  to  the  taccest  of  the 
Catholic  canie,  that  the  qaestion  of  eman- 
dpatioD  should  be  carriea  by  a  large  and 
overwhelmiDg  majority.  But,  I  confi- 
dently apped  to  etery  member  of  this 
House,  whether  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  not  calcalated  to 
defeat  that  object^  and  to  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  cause.— >I  was  some- 
what surprised,  Sir,  when  my  hon. 
iHend,  the  member  for  Louth,  came 
forward  with  arguments,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  urge  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  own  evidence,  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  I  would  not, 
of  course,  be  supposed  to  throw  the  slight- 
est imputation  on  the  hon.  member,  nor 
even  to  insinuate  that  that  additional  sanc- 
tion would  be  more  binding  on  him  thanhis 
own  sense  of  honour;  but,  it  certainly  did 
sound  strange  in  my  ears,  to  heartny  hon. 
friend  put  forward  arguments,  completely 
in  the  teeth  of  every  thing  he  had  recoao- 
mended  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ishall  not  enter  into  theevidence 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have 
been  read  by  my  hon.  friend,  who  brought 
forward  this  subject  with  so  much  ability ; 
but,  I  wish  to  place  before  the  House  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Louth, 
and  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn,  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  own  evidence. 
His  complaint  against  the  measure  is,  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  disqualification 
of  all  holders  in  fee ;  but,  does  my  hon. 
firiend  mean,  that  we  should  canir  our 
prindple  to  the  length  of  disfranchising 
a  body  of  men  like  the  yeomanry  of  Eng- 
land? Now,  what  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  hon.  member  supports  his  opi- 
nion?  Why,  forsooth,  because  certain 
vagrants  have  settled  in  certain  commons 
in  Ireland ;  who  by  acts  of  rapine  and 
disseisin,  have  obtamed  a  title  to  certain 
lan4<.  Why,  then,  if  this  be  so  distress- 
ing an  event  to  the  hon.  member  let  him 
brln^  in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  them.  He 
admitt  there  is  a  great  exbting  evil,  which 
this  measure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  remedy ;  but,  because  a  parcel  of  tra- 
velling tinkers  have  migrated  to  the  bogs  of 
Drumskele,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  he 
turns  round  upon  us  and  says,  that,  unless 
we  so  chanffc  our  measure,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  ratloiial  man  to  adopt  it, 
he  will  resist  it  with  all  his  might  [hear, 
hear  I]  Now,if  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber seirprtsed  mOf  the  House  may  Judge  of 
mj  coiiaternationi  when  I  heara  raynoD*. 


and  learned  friend,  thememberfbrWindiel* 
sea,  adopt  his  argument;  nay,  more,  mis- 
represent it,  and  carry  it  to  a  length  which 
the  hon.  author  himself  never  contemplat* 
ed.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  for  one  mo* 
ment  to  assert,  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  capable  of  wilfblly  misre* 
presenting  any  thing,  either  here  or  else- 
where ;  but,  so  it  is.  Such  is  the  wonder- 
ful ppwer  of  his  talent  and  eloquence* 
that,  whatever  argument  is  fiivoured  with 
his  adoption,  receives  a  force  and  extent 
of  which  its  orifinator  was  wholly  uncon* 
scious ;  and  when  my  hon.  and  learned 
firiend  felt  himself  in  that  cruel  and  griev« 
ous  situation  which  he  has  »o  feeltngly 
depicted— -impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
do  that  which  might  be  detrimental  to  a 
measure  to  which  I  know  he  is  attached ; 
I  really  do  lament  most  heartily,  that,  in- 
stead of  applying  all  those  powers  of  ridi- 
cule in  which  he  is  unrivalled,  and  that 
faculty  of  exposure  which  belongs  to  him* 
in  a  degree  that  I  never  witnessed  in  any 
other  man  in  any  house,  to  demolish  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lonth^ 
he  should  have  exercised  his  transeendant 
abilities  to  embellish  and  support  it.  But 
to  come  to  the  argument — 1  think  I  have 
some  ground  to  complain  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  fnend.  That  he  is  an  ardent 
fnend  to  Catholic  concession,  does  not 
rest  upon  his  assertion  or  on  mine :  he  haa 
given  proofs  of  it  too  strong  for  any  omn 
to  doubt  his  sincerity.  The  extent  of  hia 
services  cannot  be  over-rated;  hot,  I 
have  perceived  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
great  regret,  what  he  has  never  shown  on 
any, other:  his  extreme  rapidity  of  con* 
caption  and  wonderful  facility  of  utterance, 
has,  by  unremitting  exercise,  become  a 
weakness,  which  has  led  him  into  state- 
ments, which,  in  the  sober  reflection  of 
his  cooler  moments,  his  own  excellent 
judgment  would  disavow.  I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  this  House,  whether  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  has  not  pressed 
into  his  service,  in  opposition  to  this  men* 
sure,  which,  for  aught  he  knows  {bm  he 
himself  declares),  may  be  sound  and  salu- 
tary ;  for  mv  hon.  and  learned  friend  set  out 
by  stating  bis  entire  ignorance  of  the  me* 
rits  of  the  measure*  of  which,  I  must  dohim 
the  justice  to  say,  he  gave  the  most  cen- 
vmoing  demonstration  as  he  went  along. 
I  would  appeal*  I  say,  to  all  who  hear 
me»  whether  the  efiect  at  least  of  his  ad- 
dress was  not  to  awaken  prejudices  which . 
mi^t  defeat  the  measure,  Uie  success  of 
which  wf  ill  hnve  at  he^rt  ?    Af y  hon.  ao4 
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learned  friend  taye,  that  the  object  of 
tlie  measure  is  to  pat  down  perjury,  and 
he  asksi  what  right  we  have  to  interfere 
in  such  a  question,  when  every  man  in 
the  House  perjures  himself  f  And  then, 
In  one  of  his  flighu,  he  takes  a  range 
amongst  the  army  and  clergy:  but,  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  And, 
to  come  to  the  real  argument,  even  ad- 
mittmg  that  the  qualification  for  sitttna 
in  this  House  does  lead  to  perjury,  and 
supposing  the  army  and  church  not  ex- 
empt from  the  stain,  are  we  in  no  instance 
to  cure  the  evil  when  we  have  it  in  our 
power }  If  any  other  member  bad  pur- 
sued such  a  line  of  conduct,  would  not 
my  hon*  and  learned  friend  have  called  it  a 
jump  ?  Why  should  he  resort  to  such  a 
line  of  argument  I  I  cannot  suppose  he 
could  have  been  desirous  to  press  into  his 
service  popular  topics  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  prejudice.  Have  I  not  a  right 
to  compUn  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  has  all  through  bis  speech  assumed 
aa  facta  what  he  was  bound  to  prove  were 
facts  ?  He  has  condescended  to  nickname 
this  measure,  and  then  calls  upon  you  to 
re|ect  it.  But,  what  right  has  he  to  call 
this  a  measure  of  diffranchisement  f  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  be  says,  would  be  a 
Seat  good,  and  although  not  immediately 
It,  would  be  materiallv  beneficial,  and 
would  conciliate  Ireland;  whereas, ^ this 
measure  would  be  immediately  felt  by  the 
people,  and  felt  as  an  injury.  The  wliole 
scope  of  his  argument  is,  that  instead  of 
producing  content  in  Ireland,  this  measure 
will  excite  a  ferment  amongst  the  Cstho- 
lies  themselves;  but,  Sir,  let  me  inform 
my  hen.  and  learned  friend  that  this  mea- 
sure does  not  go  to  disfiranchise  a  single 
human  being  now  alive.  If  this  be  so,  I 
would  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  bill  to 

Justify  the  fi^rment  which  my  hon.  and 
earned  friend  antidpates  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  or  how  can  he  reconcile  his  de- 
sire for  conciliation  with  this  glowing  ap- 
peal to  their  prejudices?  He  seems  to 
apprabend,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
will  be  more  aNve  to  constitutional  jea- 
lousies than  to  their  own  interests ;  in  the 
heat  of  argument  he  was  prevailed  upon 
hiuMelf  to  believe  that  their  constitutional 
feelingt  will  be  aroused  by  abstract  consi- 
derations. In  hb  estimation,  they  most 
be  most  powerAil  and  acute  reaioners, 
for  they  will  overlook  the  general  bene- 
fit to  be  conferred,  whilst  their  feel- 
ings will  be  directed  to  the  immediate 
nparation  of  a  measure  which  ean  ifbct 


no  man  llvtng.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Irish 
parliament  difiered  from  all  others  on 
points  of  order;  and  I  should  infer  thai 
he  thinks  the  Irish  people  difiered  horn 
the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries,  and 
entertained  opinions  repugnant  to  all  the 

Srinciples  which  regulate  human  actions; 
lut,  says  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  «*  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  bill  is  good  or  bad 
—I  have  kindly  feelings  towards  it— I  am 
not  opposed  to  it."— But,  to  my  mind,  he 
presented  as  ugly  an  appearance  as  I  ever 
witnessed  s  he  exhibitecl  very  little  of  that 
affection  and  endearment  which  distin* 
ffuish  a  sealous  friend  from  an  adversary* 
One  thing  he  could  not  at  all  endure :  lie 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  joining  thia 
measure  with  any  other  r  he  was  opposed 
to  it,  becsuse  ft  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bribe.  But,  the  time  pressea— a  large 
majority  even  will  not  carry  the  measure 
—-nothing  short  of  unanimity  will  accom- 
plish the  object*— still  be  could  not  consent, 
such  was  his  sense  of  duty,  to  the  proposed 
measure.  This  really  appears  to  me  stand- 
ing  a  little  too  much  ontne  knight-errantry 
of  logic.  He  will  not  consent  to  unite  a 
measure  which  may  be  good,  for  aught 
he  knows,  to  another  measure,  which,  he 
contends,  if  accomplished,  must  be  bene* 
ficial  to  the  empire.  This  appears  to  me 
the  very  romance  of  delicacy,  and  if  mjr 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  addition  to  hia 
other  numerous  avocations,  should  devote 
his  talents  to  the  writing  a  novel,  be  might, 
no  doubt,  find  a  very  interesting  tale  on 
his  delicate  embarrassment,  and  introduce 
some  sentiments,  which,  although  ex- 
tremely suitable  there,  were  ill  adapted  to 
the  sober  discussions  of  an  assembly  like 
the  House  of  Commons.— Now,  I  will 
frankly  state  to  the  House  my  opinion  of 
this  measure ;  and,  in  doing  so,  1  am  not 
afraid  of  leaving  mv  character  for  frank- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  House.  My  de- 
cided opinion  is,  that  this  measure  is  in 
the  abstract  good ;  but  even  if  I  thought 
it,  to  a  certain  extent  injurious,  not  unjust, 
but  fknlty  In  some  respects ;  or  if  I  thought 
it  calculated  to  accomplish  a  greater  good, 
I  would  adopt  and  support  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  higher  benefit.  That 
IS  my  creed :— I  openly  avow  it ;  and  there 
is  not  an  honest  man  in  the  House  who 
will  condemn  it.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend  complains,  that  we  have  joined  this 
measure  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, whidi  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  it ;  and  he  states  it  as  a  grievanee. 
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tiwi  it  should  biB  plap^d  close  by  ibe  side 
of  Ihe  larger  measure,  and  that  the  mo* 
tions  of  the  one  must  wait  upoD  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other,  But»  have  they,  in 
fuct,  no  connexion?  Now,  we  propose 
to  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  participation 
of  the  constitution ;  and»  bow  are  we  met  ? 
''  Whatf  (say  our  opponents)  will  you 
emanoipate  this  immense  Catholic  popu- 
lutioo,  and  allow  the  mob  to  rush  in  and 
Itske  possession  of  those  seftts?*'  And, 
^m  I  to  be  told  that  a  measure  which 
lakes  sway  this  power  from  the  hands  of 
ihe  mob  has  no  natural  connexion  with  the 

Sreat.  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  ? 
iutt  take  the  other  viev  of  the  question. 
Suppose  the  question  should  not  be  car- 
ried, I  know  of  no  other  way  in  whiqh  the 
Catholics  can  advance  their  cause,  than 
through  the  agency  of  the  40f.  freeholders; 
ao  that,  in  fact,  in  every  way  in  which  the 
measore  can  be  contemplated,  it  is  strictly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  ques- 
lioo  for  removing  the  Catholic  disabilities. 
My  boa»  and  learned  friend  complained 
bitterly  of  the  cruel  situation  in  whic)i  he 
was  placed ;  but  I  never  saw  a  roan  in  such 
arciimstances  who  appeared  morp  happy ; 
or  who  drew  upon  his  own  rich  resources 
in  higher  perfection*  I  never  knew  him 
disdain  more  completely  the  consideration 
before  him,  and  throw  himself  upon  the 
energies  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  his  fancy  and  eloquence, 
than  upon  this  rack  of  torture,  on  which 
he  placed  himself,  complaining  of  us  for 
having  taken  him  by  surprise,  by  the  un- 
expected introduction  of  a  measure,  which, 
ibr  the  last  three  months,  every  body  well 
knew  was  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House.*— But  now,  let  us  come  to  the 
measure  itself;  and  I  would  beg  of  gentle- 
mePf  whatever  their  opinions  may  be»  to 
exapoine  it  in  its  own  abstract  shape.  But, 
before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  make  one  observation. 
Should  my  riglit  hon.  friend  near  roe  (  Mr. 
Peell  think  this  measure  not  bad  in  itself, 
but  likely  to  produce  good,  yet  holding 
hia  particular  opinions  on  C^tliolic  eman- 
cipation, I  should  not  blame  him,  if  he 
resisted  this  measure,  on  the  ground  that 
his  opposition  would  defeat  tlie  more  ex- 
tensive question,  which  to  his  mind  ap* 
fears  fraught  with  evil:  at  the  same  time, 
must  sa^,  and  I  speak  it  not  in  the  nig- 
gardly spirit  which  is  sometimes  displayed 
of  admitting  sincerity  on  the  ground  of 
ooarteay ;  I  shall  not  use  that  uocourteous 
eoiirtesy  towards  my  right  boo.  friend;  but 


in  the  honest  sincerity  of  my  heart  I  say, 
that  no  man  would  be  less  disposed  than 
rov  right  hon.  friend  to  defeat  a  measure 
which  is  good  in  itself,  on  account  of  itp 
connexion  with  any  other  measure  to 
which  he  might  be  opposed.  We  conci- 
plain  of  the  act  of  1793,  which  has  beeo 
«o  truly  described  by  the  boo.  member  for 
Louth,  as  having  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
by  letting  in  the  rabble  and  shutting  out 
the  higher  classes;  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been,  that  the  country  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  let  out  their  land,  and 
subdivided  it  into  small  freeholds.  This 
was  the  system  which  led  to  all  the  ui»for- 
tunate  consequences.  If  one  of  those 
poor  wretches  was  prosecuted  for  perjury, 
his  landlord  went  bail  for  him,  and  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Was  not  this 
in  itself  an  evil  of  a  serious  nature  ?  The 
next  proceeding  is  this ;  and  let  the  House 
observe,  ail  these  facts  are  emphatically 
detailed  in  evidence,  although  my  boo. 
and  learned  friend  complains  of  want  of 
information.  The  landlord  gives  this 
wretched  being  a  freehold,  which  may  not 
be  worth  forty  pence,  comprising,  perhaps, 
an  acre  of  land  and  a  miserable  hovel,  the 
rent  of  which  he.  could  never  pay  without 
the  addition  of  his  own  labour ;  but  if  he 
can  earn  40$.  a  year  on  his  land,  he  then 
swears  he  is  a  40s.  freeholder ;  but  should 
he  refuse,  the  landlord  tells  hiro,  ^'you 
must  give  up  your  land ;  I'll  not  keep  an 
idle,  lazy,  lubberly  fellow,  who  will  not 
swear  he  is  worth  40«.  a  year."  Is  the 
House,  then,  to  be  told  that  they  are  not 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  flagitious  evil, 
because  the  clergy  or  the  army,  or  evep 
members  of  parliament,  do  not  always 
adhere  to  the  truth  ?— -topics  which  form 
good  subjects  for  amusement  when  my 
Hon.  and  learned  friend  wishes  to  indulge 
his  fancy,  but  which  are  very  feeble  argu- 
ments against  remedy inj^  this  crying  evil. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  displayed  somewhat  of 
the  alacrity  of  an  advocate,  in  selecting 
from  the  wide  range  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, all  those  popular  topics  that  could 
be  plied  against  the  cause.  The  present 
system  leads  to  the  most  painful  conse- 
quences. At  an  election,  the  landlord 
says  to  his  agent,  "  Send  those  500  men 
to  the  market."  Generally  speaking,  they 
neither  know  nor  care  for  whom  they  vote; 
but,  should  his  religious  feelings  be  arous- 
ed, should  the  priest  be  called  into  action, 
then  arises  a  contest  between  the  prieat 
and  the  landlord,  neither  of  them  seeking 
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to  eleirate  the  poor  peasant,  but  to  get  i 
poMesMon  of  him*     The  consequence  of 
which  is,  to  insulttbe  landlord  and  degrade 
the  priest.    But,  after  the  heat  of  the  con*' 
ttet  has  subsided,  the  poor  wretch  retires 
from  the  religious  excitement,  and  has  to 
settle  with  his  landlord,  he  has  to  make  up 
his  rent,  beis  unable  to  do  it,  and  is  dismiss* 
ed ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  poor  man  it 
ruined  by  yielding  to  his  religious  feel- 
ings and  resisting  the  tyranny  of  his  land- 
lord.   Thus  the  peasant  was  habituated 
to  a  perpetual  conteat  with  his  landlord, 
in  which  the  latter  always  succeeds.    Are 
these  things  disputed  in  the  evidence? 
Do  we  want  witnesses  to  prove  that  per«> 
Jury  has  been  committed  ?     Why,  it  was 
distinctly  proved  before  the  committee  of 
this  House^-a  committee  composed  of 
persons  of  all  opinions,  who  were  inclined 
to  probe  the  subject  to  the  bottom.    I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  measure  in 
support  of  which  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence was  adduced  before  a  committee. 
Do  we,  by  the  measure  we  propose,  af* 
feet  the  independence  of  elections  ?     No 
such  thing.     On  the  contrary,  we  secure 
the  purity  of  election.     I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  account  of  the  number  of  persons 
registered  for  eight  years  in  thirty-two 
counties,  Orota  which  return!  were  made, 
-and  what  was  the  proportion?    In  the 
-yeor  before  the  election,  the  proportion 
^as  of  the  40f.  freeholders,  18  to  1  of 
the  901,  and  5tf.  freeholders.    The  con* 
-sequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  in- 
dependent freeholders  were  overlaid,  and 
the  principle  of  election  was  wholly  de- 
atroyed.    The  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Cas- 
tle (Mr.  Bankes)  was  so  fired  with  con- 
atitutional  aeal,  whicb  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  compels  me  to  admit  is  greatt  but 
one  particle  beyond  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  gOt  [a  laugh]  has  declared,  that  be 
would  rather  expire  on  Uie  floor  of  this 
House,  than  sacrifice  one  portion  of  hiafine 
Runny  mede  feelings  [cheersand  laughter]. 
I  do  admire,  most  exceedingly,  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  ancient  barons,  when  it  bursts 
out  through  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle.    But  I  hope  h  will  be  some  con- 
solation to  him  to  learn,  that  this  measure 
b  not  intended  to  affect  England.    There 
may  be  modes  of  managing  votes  in  some 
of  the  toivns  in  England ;  but  with  Eng- 
Ksh  towns  I  profess  myself  wholly  unao*- 
quainted.    At  present,  I  address  myself 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  and 
I  trust  bis  feelings  will  be  appeased  by  the 
>otrcttBMtftiices  to  which  I  have  adverted. 


We  propose  no  violent  change:  the  mea«' 
sure  is  to  be  slow  and  gradual  in  its  oper-' 
alien ;  the  result  of  it  will  be  the  raising 
up  a  class  of  sturdy,  independent  yao^ 
manry  in  Ireland,  who,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  will  be  fitted  for  the  samerighia 
which  are  enjoyed,  and  wisely  exercised^ 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  This  i 
the  principle  of  the  measure :  it  disfiraiH 
chises  no  man :  it  will  produce  no  violent 
effect  on  the  country ;  and  it  is  entitled 
to  support,  because  it  appears  caloulatedf 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  re^ 
ceived,  to  givie  general  satisfiictioo.  With 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  evidence,  mr 
hon.  and  learned  friend  has  been  moeh 
RHstaken,  I  mean  the  evidence  of  Mr* 
O'Connell.  I  have  read  that  evidence 
lately ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  appears  ob« 
viously  to  roe  to  advise  the  committee 
not  to  meddle  with  the  subject ;  but  this 
I  understood  to  apply  to  the  operation  of 
the  measure  by  itselt  without  any  other^^ 
which  no  man  would  advise.  1  do  not 
wish  to  attach  to  the  character  of  Mr« 
O'Connell,  more  value  than  I  think  pro-* 
perly  belongs  to  it.  I  must  do  him  the  jus« 
tice  to  say,  that  he  enjoys  a  large  portion 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
I  had  very  little  intercourse  with  that  gen* 
deman  until  afker  the  recent  discussiooa 
m  this  House;  but*  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  him,  1  cannot  hesitate  to  declare,  in 
the  face  of  parliament,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  man  less  disposed  than 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  abuse  the  extenstvo 
confidence  he  enjoys  amongst  his  cgoii«« 
trymen,  or  more  desirous  to  employ  it  fbr 
the  benefit  of  bis  country  [loud  cheers]  • 
I  myself  have  been  lately  in  Ireland,  and 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  people  of 
various  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
measure.  They  appeared  to  me  to  ap- 
prove  of  it.  It  has  also  the  support  of 
mv  right  hon.  friend  f sir  J.  Newport). 
There  are  many  other  Irish  members  sit* 
ting  round  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who 
can  inform  him  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
measure;  for  although  I  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  him,  or  suppose  him  in  any  uiw 
pleasant  predicament,  arising  from  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  great  general 
principles  of  this  or  any  other  important 
question,  yet,  on  the  details  of  the  mea« 
sure,  I  must  give  him  credit  for  the  most 
absolute  ignorance.  However,  he  fs  snr^ 
rounded  by  those  who  can  best  infonii 
him ;  and  they,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  persuaded  the  measoro 
will  give  general  satisfaction.    Let 
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consalt  Iheoiy  and  still  more  hit  own  tx« 
oellent  judgment,  flinging  aside,  for  the 
present,  the  aid  of  his  rhetoric,  and  he  can<- 
not  fail  to  arrive  at  a  sound  condosion.—- 
Sv»  I  need  not  describe  the  solicitude  I 
aTOW  myself  to  feel  for  the  success  of  this 
bill.  I  hail  its  accomplishment,  not  alone 
as  it  advances  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  I  sincerely  hail  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  satisfaction  it  is  calculated 
to  impart  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
I  mean,  that  it  is  calculated  not  only  to 
Gonciiiaie  that  portion  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  who  are  friendly  to  the  repeal 
of  Catholic  disabilities,  but  even  those  who 
still continueadverse  to  its  accomplishment. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
not  express  the  heartfelt  gratification 
that  1,  in  common  with  all  those  who  look 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
neasure  of  Catholic  relief,  have  felt  at 
the  great  advance  that  question  has  re- 
oeiTed,  by  the  accession  of  such  support 
as  has  been  afforded  to  us  by  the  vote  of 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  lor  the  county 
of  Armagh.  If  any  one  thing  could  ex- 
cuse a  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  my 
mind  it  would  be,  I  confess,  towards 
him;  enjoying,  as  he  does,  the  proud 
consciousness  arising  from  his  generous, 
manly,  and  honest  declaration.  Return- 
ing to  this  measure*  my  hon«  and  learn- 
ed friend  has  asked,  even  though  it 
should  be  coupled  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Catholic  relief*  who  is  the  bold 
Bian  that  would  venture  to  say  that  this 
neasure  will  afford  relief  to  Ireland  ?  I 
meet  the  interrogatory  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend :  and,  though  I  do  not  pro* 
less  myself  as  the  votary  of  that  extreme 
political  courage,  which  I  have  often 
found  to  be  more  an  indication  of  rash- 
ness than  firmness,  yet,  with  my  convic- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  measure— 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  general  impres- 
sions that  exist  in  Ireland  as  to  its  neces- 
sity—lam  ^at  bold  man.  I  do  in  my 
conscience  bdieve,  that,  coupled  with  the 
aubstantial  measure  of  relidf,  it  will  not 
only  conciliate  the  Catholics,  but  give  in* 
creased  security  to  the  Protestanu  of  Ire- 
land—And here  I  haTe  to  complain  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  in  the  whole 
of  his  excursive  speech,  he  has  altogether 
thrown  out  of  his  view  what  that  security 
demanded.  But,  though  he  disregarded 
it,  it  is  a  consideration  that  I  confess  has 
never  been  out  of  my  calculation.  To  ob- 
tain the  ffreat  measure  of  relief  to  the  Ro« 
man  Ca&olia  ef  Ireland  has  been  the  ob- 


ject of  my  utmost  anxiety.  I  have  beeo 
alwajTS  solicitous  for  that  great  accom- 
plishment—now, more  than  ever.  I  feel 
that  a  day  should  not  be  lost  before  the 
House  carried  this  vote  into  efibct.  But, 
strongly  as  I  feel  its  necessity,  I  am  still 
persuaded,  that  if  it  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect, leaving  an  eikisting  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  it 
would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
Let  it  be  recoHeeted,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  ^reat  cause,  every  foot  of  it 
has  been  reclaimed  ground,  u  has  made 
its  way  gradually— the  triumph  of  en- 
lightened views  and  irresistible  argument. 
And  therefore  it  is  that,  since  first  it  waa 
introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  there  never  was  a  moment 
when  the  result  of  such  continued  exer- 
tions was  more  likely  to  be  frustrated— 
when  the  cup  was  more  likely  to  be  dash- 
ed from  the  lip  on  the  brink  of  enjoyment, 
^-than  at  the  moment  I  address  you,  by 
any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  any  ho- 
nourable member.  Ibegmyhon.andiesra- 
ed  friend  to  believe,  tMt  I  think  him  in- 
capable of  any  such  intention.  I  never 
can  forget  his  super^minent  services  to  thia 
great  cause.  No  man  who  feels  for  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  security  of 
the  empire,  can  forget  the  important  be- 
nefits which,  in  the  exercise  or  his  power- 
ful talents,  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has 
given  to  those  great  objects.  But,  with- 
out presuming  to  pronounce  on  the  rea- 
sons, it  was  impossible  not  to  see  with  re- 
gret, that  even  he  is  labourin|f  this  night 
under  an  effort  which  was  eminenUy  a4- 
culated,  though  not  intended,  to  defeat- 
the  great  object  for  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore so  powerfully  struggled,  and  by  so 
domg  to  dash  from  Ireland  the  blesrina, 
the  very  moment  that  it  anticipated  its  ful- 
filment. There  are  many  other  topics 
connected  with  this  great  question  whiob 
press  themselves  on  my  consideration,  but 
I  feel  that  neither  my  own  strength,  nor 
mv  feeling  of  respect  to  the  attention  with 
which  I  have  been  honoured,  will  permit 
me  to  intrude  further  on  your  patience. 
I  leave,  therefore,  the  ouestion  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  was  unwilling  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid,  after  the  direct 
manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  btr^ 
dttoed,  sajing  a  few  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  the  charges  that  had  bean 
made  against  him.  He  begsed  to  deny 
that  be  «m1  eTer  said  be  wouU  nrther  lese 
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Mfthead  on  iht  bbcki  or  forfeit  his  estate, 
than  conBeat  to  the  measare  before  the 
Houie.  It  waa  most  true  that  he  had  op* 
posed  it»  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
though  it  was  then  in  a  different  sliape 
ftom  that  io  which  it  now  sppeared :  and 
aotwithstaoding  the  alteVtion,  he  still 
opposed  itybecause  heconsidered  it  a  harsh, 
anaecessarjy  and  oaconslituttonal  infrac- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Hfs 
hon,  friend  who  introduced  it  hacl  deviated 
IroDi  the  original  principle,  as  contained  m 
lAie  printed  Dtll,  and  it  now  appeared  that 
k  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  an^  personi 
in  perfect  poisession  of  the  elective  fran- 
obise*  This,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  Jess 
objeclionabie ;  but  still  he  saw  enough 
objeotionable  in  it  to  iadace  him  to  wi^ 
hofe  to  bis  ibrmer  opinion.  It  was  said, 
that  She  Catholic  ouestion  would  conci- 
liate the  people  ot  Ireland.  If  it  were 
earried,  he  hoped  it  might  liave  that  ef- 
fect \  bat  he  did  not  wish  to  aceompony 
it  with  a  nwasttre  whinli  he  was  certein 
would  be  a  permanent  source  of  distontent 
and  disaffection  in  that  country.  The 
boa.  menaber  then  proceeded  to  contend, 
Ibat  tbe  bill  was  an  unoalled*for  violation 
of  tbe  privileges  of  the  people ;  that  if 
there  were  abuies  io  the  modte  of  exercis- 
ing she  eleciive  franehise  in  Ireland,  chose 
abuses  oegbt  lo^be  pointed  out  and  reme- 
died; bot^ihatic  would  be  a  roost  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  attempt  to  correct  the 
abuse  by  withdrawing  an  admitted  n>ht 
of  the  people.  He  thought  it  was  setting 
a  bad  precedent  for  the  freeholders  of 
&ag(aod|  to  sanetion  a  principle  that 
the  40t%  qualification  should  be  raised 
to  ten  pounds;  and  he  oonduded  with 
moving,  as  an>  amendment,  •*  l^at  the 
Kill  be  read  a  seeond-  tioiho  that  day  sik 
fltonthsA" 

Mr.  Secretury  Ped  said,  that,  after  the 
ettcitenieot  raiced  by  what  had  fallen  fhHn 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
god  bis  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he 
regretted  that  he  eoiM  not  hope  to  at- 
traet  tlie  attention  of  the  House  as  he 
Intended  to  oon6ne  himself  to  the  merits 
x»f  the  bfH  befbne  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other'  question.  Taking'  a 
^Amf  of  it  upon  its  abstract  merits, 
sNid  witlmut  looking  at  it  as  contingent 
upon  another  bill,  which  be  also  dis- 
H^rpved,  -hig  observations  WottM  be 
ymj  biM.  Ate  rfght  hon.  and  leinied 
fHend  seemed  to  think,  that  there  was 
some  ineonSisteciey  between  the  opinions 
baeapiessed  to  ISIf^-aad  those  ivfeiob^ib 
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delivered  on  Friday  last.    Now,  there  was| 
he  would  contend,  none.    In  1817,  he 
had  argued  that  the  bill  of  1793  gave  no 
substantial  power  to  the  Catholics,  though 
he  admittea  that  what  th^  then  obtained 
was  properly  given;  for,  as  Mr.  Burke 
had  justly  said,  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  the  admission  to  office.    To 
this  point  alone  had  his  observations  in 
1817  extended.    He  was  ready  to  admit 
to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that 
there  did  exist  great  abuses  in  tbe  pre- 
sent mode  of  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  ;  in  the  mode  of  creating 
fictitious  freeh^ds;  and  in  swearing  to 
freeholds  which  did  not  exist;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  consider  any  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  applving  a  remedy  to  the 
evil.    But,  in  looking  to  the    measui^e 
proposed,  he  doubted  whether  it  would 
nave  any  such  eifect;  or  rather  he  was 
convinced,  that,  as  a  remedy,  it  would  be 
most  injudiciously  and  unjustly  applied. 
He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
that  it  would  be  most  precipitate  to  make 
such  a  change  without  having  full  iofor- 
mation  on  so  important  a  subject.    He 
did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  inquiry  was 
gone  into,  and  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
passing  of  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he  would 
still  continue  opposed  to  it;  but,  under 
any  ciroomstances,  he  should  have  great 
hesitation    in    supporting   any    measure 
which  would  make  a  change  in  the  eleo-^ 
tive  franchise  as  it  now  stood.    On  this 
'principle  he  had  opposed  all  the  motions  for 
reform  which  had  been  submitted  to  that 
House.  He  had  opposed  the  hill  for  alter- 
ing the  present  system  of  the  elective  frari- 
ehlse  in  Scotland,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  voters :  and  he  had  now  great  doubts 
of  tlito  justice  or  expedieney  of  any  ihea- 
sure  for  diminishing  the  number  of  votdrs 
in  Ireland.    Let  the  House  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  measure.    He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of 
iVeeholds  whibh*  had  been  registered  in 
Iiteland  for  years  back*    He  did  dot  mean 
to  say  that  this  furnished*  a  correct  list  of 
the  number  of  pertons  now  entitled  to 
vnte«Aroas  fieeholds,  for,  no  doubt,,  many 
of  thepenoos  who  had  regisbered  withhi 
the  time'  speeifisd  were  dead.    But,  the 
contents  of  the' returns  would  afford  a 
sufficient-  illustration  of  bis   argument. 
The  list  eontalned  an  account  of  the  warn" 
ber  of  40i.j*S0<.|  and^fiOf.  freeholds  regis- 
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tered  in  Ireland  wirhin  the  last  eight  yeart. 
From  it  it  appeared,  that  since  the  year 
1816  the  number  of  40f  freeholds  regis* 
tered  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  ld,000, 
and  the  number  of  freeholds  of  20^.  and 
upwards,  registered  within  the  same  time* 
was  only  273.    Now,  he  thought  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  that  this  immense  num- 
ber should  be  deprived  of  the  elective 
franchise  without  any  investigation.    His 
hon.  friend  who  brought  in  this  bill  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion from  40*.  only  to  5/.,  because  it  would 
increase  the  evil.    Was  not  that  in  itself  an 
argument  for  inquiry  ?   It  was  contended, 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  England. 
The  bill  could  do  no  such  thing.   It  went 
only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to 
101.  instead  of  40f.;  but,  if  so  much  abuse 
already  existed  by  persons  swearing  to 
40<.  freeholds  which  they  did  not  possess, 
what  security  did  this  bill  afford  against 
parties 8  wearing  to  a  higher  amount  ? 
What  guarantee  did  it  afford  against  per- 
jury in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other  ?   It  waiT  said,  that  the  voter  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  of  the  bill;  but,  on  looking  at 
the  schedule,  he  found  not  a  word  was  said 
about  any  such  oath.    Let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber look  at  his  own  bill,  and  he  will  find 
that  it  contained  no  such   oath.     But, 
even  if  it  had,  it  could  afford  no  greater 
security  than  was  afforded  by  the  law  as 
it  now  stood.    It  was  possible  that  that 
oath  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee.   He  contended  that  the  House 
ahould  have  some  information,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  present 
bill.— 'He  would  now  examine  how  far  the 
measure  would  affect  the  Protestant  inter- 
est in  Ireland.    Mr.  O'Connell  had  stated 
in  his  evidence,  that  this  bill  would  have 
theeffect  of  lessening  the  power  of  thearis- 
tocracy,  and  of  increasing  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.     Did  this  show 
that  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  bene- 
fitted bv  it  ?    In  looking  at  the  returns  to 
which  he  had  before  diuded,  ^e  found 
that  the  greatest  number  of  40i.  free- 
koldera  (the  extent  of  which  had  been 
aacrtbed  aa  •  cause  of  the  great  discon- 
tent  and  disturbances  in  many  parts  of 
that  country)  was  in  the  north.    In  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  there  were  registered, 
aince  1795,8760  40i.  freeholds,  and  they 
aent  two  catholio  members  to  parliament, 
[a  laugh.]     By  Catholic  members  he 
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meant  members  who  supported  the  Ca^* 
tholic  question.    In  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, he  found  the  number  of  40«^ 
freeholds  registered  in  the  same  period  to 
be  26,900,  and  that  county  sent  two  mem-^ 
bers  to  parliament  who  invariably  voted 
against  the  Catholics.    Now,  when   he 
compared  these  facts,  he  must  have  some* 
thing  stronger  than  the  arguments  he  had 
that  night  heard,  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  40f.  freeholders  were  a  cause  of 
distress  or  disturbance,  or  that  the  dis- 
franchising them  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Protestant  interest.    If  these  free- 
holders were,  for  the  greater  part.  Catho- 
lics, it  would  only  show  that  they  acted 
under  the  influence  of  property-^an  in- 
fluence which  had  its  weight  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  Ireland.    But,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  the  House  ou^t  to 
pause  and  inquire,  before  they  disfran- 
chised them.    In  the  county  of  Waterford, 
in  which  there  existed,  for  a  time,  the 
greatest  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  the 
number  of  40f«   freeholders    registered 
since  1795  was  7,000.    While  in  the  coun« 
ty  of  Antrim,  which  consisted,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  Protestants,  the  number 
registered  in  the  same  time  was  29i500. 
Now,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  that  if  these 
were  Catholics,  and«consented  to  return 
Protestant  members,  or  members  oppos- 
ing the  Catholic  question,  there  could  be 
no  danger  to  the  Protestant  establishment 
in  allowing  them  to  retain  the  elective 
franchise;  but,  if  they  were  Protestants, 
he  would  ask  what  boon  was  held  out  to 
them  for  the  privilege  of  which  they  were 
thus  deprived  ?     [cheers.]     It  was  said, 
that  this  bill,  concurrently  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill,  would  raise  the  Catho- 
lic from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which 
he  was  now  placed.    Admitting  that  ar- 
gument to  go  for  what  it  was  worth,  it 
might  be  an  answer  to  the  Catholic  for  the 
loss  of  his  franchise ;  but,  what  aoswet 
would  it  be  to  the  Protestant  for  the  sa- 
crifice  of  his   constitutional   privilege, 
which  he  had  never  abused?     [hear.3 
In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  Ireland,  he  waa  inform- 
ed, for  he  had  not  the  returns  before  him, 
that  the  number  of  40f.  freeholds  regis- 
tered   within  the  last  eight  years  waa 
190,000,  while  in  fourteen  countiea  b 
tlie  south  of  Ireland,  where  so  much  dis- 
tress and  disturbance  had  existed,  the 
number  did  not  exceed  168,000.    Were 
not  these  grave  subjects  for  considera- 
tion^  before  the  House  proceeded  any 
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fbrlher  with  a  measure,  which  was  to  dt6« 
frencbise  so  extensive  a  portioa  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?— He  would  now  beg 
the  House  to  consider  what  the  efiecti  of 
this  measure  would  be.    Was  it  desire* 
ble,  he  would  ask,  to  hold  out  a  bonus 
to  the  multiplication  of  10^  freeholds  ? 
Would  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeomanry 
as  its  friends  would  wish  to  see  establish- 
ed in  it?    It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  4fOf.  cottiers  would  not 
produce   any  beneficial  political  effect, 
and  that  the  multiplication  of  l(tf.  free- 
holders would  only  mcrease  the  number  of 
miserable  farmers.    The  argument  of  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Louth,  ap- 
peared   to    him    to    carry   considerable 
weight  with  it*    When  they  were  intro- 
ducing a  great  political  innovation,  they 
ought  not  to  argue   from  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  present,  but  from  the 
state  of  things  which  would  exist  when 
the  change  had  taken  place.     Now,  he 
would  ask  whether  there  would  not  be 
the   same   noxious  effect   produced  by 
the   feC'simple    tenure  as   by  the  40ir. 
tenure  ?    Was  there  any  thing  in  the  pre- 
sent bill  to  prevent  a  man  from  erecting 
a  number  of  houses,  and  from  conveyins 
them   in  fee-simple  to  the  freeholders T 
Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from 
saying  to  them  **  I  will  give  you  a  house 
on  a  certain  tenure,  but  I  will  attach  to  it 
a  quantity  of  land  or  of  bog,  which  you 
shall  hold  on  an  uncertain  tenure*  so  that 
whenever  an  election  comes,  I  may  have  a 
hold  upon  you  for  your  vote  ? ''     He  had 
looked  at  the  bill  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  he  must  confess  that,  after  all 
his  pains,  he  could  not  find  in  it  any  securi- 
ty against  such  a  practice.  He  contended 
that  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  Protestant  interest,  or  to  assimilate 
the  freehold  tenures  In  Ireland  to  the  free^ 
hold  tenures  in  England,  or  to  remedy 
any  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
described  as  msing  out  of  the  present 

2 stem  of  40«.  freeholds.  He  maintained 
at  at  present  the  House  had  not  suffi- 
ciently inquired  into  the  subject,  and  im- 
plored it  to  weigh  the  arguments  which 
had  been  ur^ed  against  it,  mstead  of  pass* 
ing  it  precipitately,  without  examination. 
This  bill,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was 
contingent  upon  the  passing  of  the  great 
bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Catho* 
h'cs.  It  was  only  to  take  effbct  under  the 
new  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  that  bill, 
vh^n  there  was  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all  I 


discords  in  Ireland,  and  when  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  to  be  knit- 
ted together  in  peace  and  amity.    If  such 
a  result  should  arise  from  that  measure, 
the  necessity  of  disfranchising  the  40s. 
freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and 
if  it  did  not,  this  hill  would  not  be  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  interest,  inas- 
much as  its  effects  would  not  be  immediate, 
but  prospective.    He  knew  that  he  was 
not  taking  that  side  of  the  argument  which 
was  likely  to  facilitate  his  own  views  on 
the  Catholic  subject ;  but,  he  was  pursuing 
that  line  of  conduct  which  was  dictated 
to  him  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.    He 
was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes 
of  Ireland  of  a  privilege  which,  when  it 
was  first  granted  to  them,  Mr.  Burke  had 
described  as  of  inestimable  value;  and 
above  all,  he  was  reluctant  to  begin  his 
career  as  a  parliamentary  reformer  by 
disfranchising,  almost  withoutexaminaiion, 
a  large  portion  of  the  electors  of  that 
kingdom.     Under  these  circumstances, 
lie  should  oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced 
that  members  were  not  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  would  justify 
them  in  giving  to  it  their  support. 

Sir  £f.  PameU  said,  he  would  support 
the  bill  as  being  calculated  to  remove 
many  of  the  evils  of  Irehind,  especially. 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
measure  of  relief.    He  referred  to  certain 
practices  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
county  and  in  others  with  which  lie  was 
acquamted,  under   the    present  system; 
and  contended  that  the  bill  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  by 
operating  as  a  remedy  both  to  evasion 
and  artifice.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion he  perfectly  concurred  in  the  senti- 
meats  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  in 
his  speech  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  a  re« 
form  in  parliament,  in  May  1797.    The 
sentiments  of  that  great  man  were  so  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  occasion,  that  ne 
could  not  better  support  his  own  views 
than  by  quoting  them  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  member  then  read  the  following  ex* 
tract  from  Mr.  Fox's  ispeech  :  —  <<  I  have 
always  deprecated  universal  suffrage,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  confusion  to  which 
it    would  lead,  as  because  I  think   that 
we  should  in  reality  lose  the  very  object 
which    we  desire  to  obtain  ;  because  I 
think  it  would,  in  its  nature,  embarrass, 
and  prevent  the  deliberative  voice  of  the 
country  from  being  heard.  I  do  not  think 
you  augment  the  deliberative  body  of  the 
people  by  counting  all  the  beads,  but  that 
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in  truth  you  confer  on  individuals,  by  tbit 
means,  the  power  of  drawing  forcb  num- 
bers, who,  without  deliberation,  would 
implicitly  bet  upon  their  will.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is 
that  which  shall  bring  into  activity  the 
greatest  number  of  independent  voters,  I 
and  that  that  ii  defective  which  would 
bring  forth  those  whose  situation  and 
condition  take  from  them  the  power  of 
deliberation.    I  can  have  no  conception 
of  that  being  a  good  plan   of  election 
which  should  enable  individuals  to  bring 
regiments  to  the  poll.    The  desideratum 
to  be  obtained  is  independent  voters,  and 
that,  1  say,  would  be  a  defective  system 
that  should  bring  regiments  of  soldiera,  of 
servants,  and  of  persons  whose  low  con* 
dition  necessarily  curbed  the  independence 
of  their  mind«.    That  I  take  to  be  the 
most  perfect  system  which  shall  include  I  Ireland 
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Kelly,  the  Roman  Catbolic  archbiriiop 
of  Tuatn,  in  his  evidence  before  the  eom* 
mittee,  and  be  compelled  to  take.the  oaih# 
A  higher  qualification  would  afford  a 
greater  security  against  peijory*  This 
bill  was  intimately  coHneoted  with  the 
morality  of  the  country^  and  be  truttod  it 
would  be  carriedby  a  triumphant  majority^ 
Much,  he  thought,  might  be  done  in  thm 
committee,  to  improve  the  eoHciroenta* 
and  render  them  more  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed ;  and  he  would  moat  wil«» 
Hngly  lend  his  astistanee  to  any  propiK. 
sition  that  might  be  made  in  the  rartAMr 
stages  of  the  bill,  with  a  view  to  ultinatft 
improvement  and  completion. 

Mr.  Butler  Clarke  said,  he  would  T0i9 
for  the  bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure 
calculated  to  ruin  the  country,  it  was  the 
system  of  40f.  freeholders  established  in 


the  greatest  number  of  independent  elec- 
tors, and  exclude  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  necessarily  by  their  con- 
dition dependent."  He  requested  gentle- 
men to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  had  beeh 
several  public  meetings  in  Ireland  since 
the  bill  was  introduced,  and  that  there 
had  not  been  at  any  of  those  meetings  a 
sirtgle  voice  or  hand  raised  op  against  it. 
Not  to  mention  others  there  had  been 
one  in  Carlow,  and  one  in  bis  own  county, 
in  neither  of  which  there  was  a  single 
dissentient.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
give  bis  cordial  support  to  the  bill ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure so  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  best 
consequences  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  that  unhappy  and  injured  country* 

Mr.  Vesey  Pitxgerald  declared  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  His  only  objection  was,  that  the 
qualification  did  not  appear  to  him  to  go 
high  enough.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
any  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the 
atate  of  Ireland  contend,  that  some  mea- 
aare  of  reform  was  not  necessary  in  the 
elective  franchise.  Even  if  this  bill  was 
not  to  be  accompanied  with  thte  one  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  he  should 
be  prepared  to  support  it.  No  regula- 
tions hitherto  proposed  had  been  round 
effectual.  He  would  not  now  pledge  him- 
aelf  to  the  amount  of  qualification.  He 
ahonld  be  better  pleased  if  it  were  higher. 
The  only  effect  of  raising  it  to  lOi  would 
be  to  render  perjury  somewhat  more  diffi« 
cult.  With  even  a  qualification  to  that 
amount  be  feared  that  numbers  would  still 
reaatin  hi  the  aitiiitioa  nenUooed  by  Dr« 


Mr.  Martin  f  of  Gal  way,  said,  that  in 
voting  for  tliis  measure,  ne  certainly  did 
not  consult  his  own  interest  in  a  very  men* 
terial  degree.    In  justice  to  those  w1k>  had 
brought  it  forward,  and  to  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  he  must  say,  that  it 
was  forced  upon  their  consideration^  bj 
some  who  would  not  be  otherwise  disposed 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  concession.  There 
was  no  popular  print  in  Ireland  that  bad 
not  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  it* 
For  his  own  nart,  he  should  be  the  last 
man  that  would  support  it,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  forward  the  Catholic  clalmsw 
He  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  eoncor  with 
those,  who  cast  a  stigma  on  the  40f4  free* 
holders.    If  his  hon.  colleague  were  pre* 
sent,  he  would  not  deny  that  they  did  not 
deserve  such  a  stigma  cast  on  tbem.    In 
an  arduous  contest  which  had  taken  plaoe 
for  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  crowds  of  the  freeholders 
were  put  on  board  ship,  and  stowed  into 
the  hold,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
to  poll  for  his  hon.  colleague.    Some  of 
his  own  tenantry  had  been  corrupted  to 
Vote  against  him.    They  were  confined 
like  slaves,  within  walls  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.    But,  after  all,  when  they  came  to 
the  poll,  they  voted  for  him.    The  shin 
was  a  revenue  cutter,  a  king'a  ahip,  ind 
it  conveyed  Iheae  electors  to  the  coast  to 
vote  for  a  violent  whig,  againat  one  who 
waa  known  to  be,  in  general^  a  aonportcr 
of  the  measorea  of  govemment.    Hu  aop* 
p6rt  of  this  bill  was  wrung  from  bimk  They 
ought  not  to  disfranchise  the  40s.  free* 
holdere;  after  availing  themselvea  of  tbt 
iervicea  of  thtM  men,  thej  weno  foioff  Mi 
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oM  them  like  heei»  to  iraoliier  tbem  in 
thiibm,  after  obtamiDf  the  honej.  He 
ehoold  vote  for  the  bill,  though  not  with 
any  great  hopes  of  fnrtherhig  his  own 
interests. 

Mr»  Brc/tonlaw  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  House  to  come  to  a  division  without 
thankifig  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford* 
shire  for  b^ingins  in  this  billi  and  without 
oAring  his  evidence,  that  no  measure 
eould  be  prodnced  more  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  ffbtnre  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  He  had  oerer  met  with 
any  person  who  objected  to  this  bill  out 
af  doors — ef  course  he  was  not  speaking 
of  any  person  who  objected  within  them— 
who  was  not  actuated  by  private  motives 
father  than  by  the  public  food.  He 
would  give  the  House  a  case  in  point,  to 
show  hew  the  system  worked.  A  gentle- 
man, of  large  landed  property  in  Ireland, 
and  a  man  possessed  of  every  virtue  ssve 
that  of  residing  on  his  esutes  in  that 
ooonlry,  was  called  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment to  discharge  the  duty  of  high  sheriff, 
in  the  oonmy  in  which  his  property  was 
situated.  He  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  but  not  find, 
ing  it  possible,  be  ssid,  «  Bv  G.-h1,  If  I 
am  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  by  the  go« 
eemment,  I  will  make  myself  an  M.  P.  to 
vex  them.'*  The  consequence  kits,  thai 
be  took  with  him  to  Ireland  2,600  leases, 
and  when  he  got  there,  psroelled  oat  his 
estate  tnio  9,000  subdivisions,  so  minute, 
that  to  live  upon  them  would  be  complete 
beggary.  He  now  said,  '*  I  will  walk 
bto  parliament  without  asking  theteie  of 
a  single  man  In  the  independent  county 
io  which  I  have  the  honour  to  reside.*' 
The  cause  of  eviU  like  this  %ras  the  low 

Sialiflcatien  for  the  elective  flranehise— 
e  remedy,  the  angmentatioa  of  that  frlm- 
chiaa,  and  the  cohsecjuent  inersase  of  the 
independence  of  the  voter.'  But,  it  waA 
said,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be 
thereby  disfranchised  s  he  admitted  ihat 
this  wonld  fellow  in  the  case  of  these  Mr. 
fieeholds ;  but  in  most  instancel  the  parts 
c€  that  body  which  it  was  of  value  to  pre* 
serve  would  have  the  power  of  reaching 
the  suggested  aagmented  qiislifieatioh. 
Thersfire,  no  evil  would  befal  the  teally 
hsdependent  toter;  and,  who  could  ia- 
■Mnt  the  (Uspersion  of  the  really  depend- 
ent ene?  The  House  would  feel  ne  re* 
gret  at  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
aystem  in  Irelsnd,  if  they  eould  once  be* 
Md  a  procession  of  these  wretched  40f. 
A^eboideitb  is  itey  kid  been  described 


by  those  who  knew  them  best,  driven  an 
and  drilled  by  a  task-mastir  topronounoa 
the  name  of  their  master's  nominee,  occo* 
pying  on  their  route  the  staHs  of  kindred 
caiile  dislodged  for  their  accommodbtionk 
If  this  degrading  and  odious  system  were 
once  seen  generallv,  its  incempatibitity 
with  the  freedom  of  election  would  be  aa 
notorioui,  that  every  voice  would  be  rais^ 
ed  against  it«  If  it  were  not  eo  late  ah 
hour  of  the  night,  he  thought  he  could  de^ 
monstrate,  that  there  was  no  subject  moee 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
Irelsnd  than  this,  or  which  so  prominently 
challenged  revision. 

Mr.  HuichimtoH  paid  the  highest  tribute 
io  the  candour,  honour,  and  integrity  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spdi^en  last ; 
but  regretted  that  he  could  not  eoneor ' 
with  him  in  disfirsnchising  so  large  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  population  of  Ireland.    He 
felt,  indeed,  the  mortification  of  diflbring 
on  this  occasion  from  many  Irish  firiends^ 
to  whose  opinions  he  was  in  general  waraih 
ly  attached;  but  he  could  not  consent  t4 
make  such  a  chanfee  in  the  elective  fraiw 
ohise  for  Ireland  as  would  effect  a  sweep» 
ing  disfranchisement  of  this  nature,  upon 
a  mere  tote,  without  the  eeremony  at  nasi 
of  a  previous  mquiry*    He  was  sorry  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  Houee^ 
whilst  he  protested  against  thiadepnvatloh 
of  power  from  nine^enths  of  the  people; 
besides,  if  the  precedent  were  set  in  Ire* 
land,  where  was  it  to  stop  I  Did  the  people 
of  England  feel  notiiing  for  ttie  result  f 
[Here  the  hon.  member  was  interrupted 
with  loud  symptoms  of  impatience*]    He 
vehemently  insisled  upon  his  right  to  be 
heard,  or  eUe  he  would  say  that  that  was 
a  disgraced  assembly.    He  declai«d  that 
he  would  not  be  silenced  by  clamoor ;  and 
teneated,  that  the  interruption  could  not 
afreet  him,  although  it  would  disgrace 
those  wlio  resorted  to  such  a  mode  of 
stifling  argument.    He  begged,  as  the  firm 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  question,  to  dist- 
claim  the  Incidental  aid  offered  by  tlie 
promoters  of  this  bill ;  for  what,  afWr  all, 
did  this  bin  call  for  ?    Foraremed]riririck 
tite  s^atry  of  Irdand  had  already  in  their 
bands;  namely,  Io  abandon  the  practice 
of  ooiTtsption  amohg  llieir  tenants.    Let 
them  eerrect  their  own  disgraceful  condaet 
ie  oteating  these  4dl.  nominal  fireebeldens 
and  tketo  would  be  no  necessity  ftir  sudb 
a  measure  as  this.    Let  tiiat  portion  of 
the  gentry  of  Iretamd  who  spread  eemip^ 
tioa  among  the  people  b^gio  by  ffcfbrasiog 

tbenMlfeii  eMl  thea  they  need  not  ept^ 
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pear  before  parliament  with  such  a  bill  as 
this;  which  admitted  their  own  diagrace 
while  it  proscribed  the  most  humble  part 
of  their  own  dependents.    They  first  made 
the  poor  man  their  tool,  and  then  they 
called  upon  parliament  to  make  him  their 
victim.     But  after  all,  was  there  more 
corruption  in  the  lower  body  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ? 
In  behalf  of  the  poor  Irish  he  denied  that 
there  was»  and  he  was  astonished  that  his 
lion.  friend»  the  member  for  Westminsteri 
(»uld  think  so»  and  consent  to  diminish  a 
principle  for  which  he  had  always  been  so 
unqualified  a  supporter.      He   strongly 
condemned  the  conjunction  of  such  a 
measure  as  this  with  the  Catholic  bill, 
which    ought  to  be   liberalljr  conceded 
vrithout  suspicion  or  reservation*    It  was 
4]uite  a  weakness  to  look  for  securities  in 
ttie  way  in  which  some  gentlemen  thought. 
But  this  bill  really  offered  none»  and  he 
^ust  oppose  it,  even  at  the  risk  (if  he 
aupposed  such  could  arise)  of  the  loss  of 
a  question,  of  which  his  family  had^  through 
^od  and  bad  times,  been  the  steadfast 
and  persevering  supporters.     The  time 
would  come*  if  they  even  overlooked  the 
present  wholesome  opportunity,  when  they 
would  feel  that  it  was  arrant  roily  to  legis- 
late in  this  manner.    They  must  take  the 
Catholic   question    upon  its  own  great 
merits,  and  unconnected  with  such  incon- 
sistent bills  as  this ;  which  established  a 
dangerous  precedent*  besides  inflicting  a 
positive  and  partial  injustice.    He  opposed 
wis  bill  with  reluctance,  from  its  supposed 
connexion  with  a  question  %o  dear  to  him 
from  principle  and  from  hereditary  attach- 
menu-a  question  which  five-and*twenty 
years  ago  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  parliament  of  that  day ; 
but  he  must  do  his  duty  both  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  England*  and  take  care, 
thel  while  they  were  legislating  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom  upon  one  question,  they 
did  not  in  another  aim  a  vital  blow  at  the 
rights  of  the  lowliest  class  in  society. 
,    Mr.  GoMurn  rose,  also  amidst  loud 
cries  of  «  question."    He  said  he  could 
assure  the  House  he  did  not  mean  to  de- 
tain them ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  saying 
a  few  words,  lest  the  vote  he  should  ghre 
might  be  misinterpreted.    He  would  op* 
pose  the  bill ;  for  he  thought  the  security 
n  offered  no  security  at  M.    They  were 
called  upon  to  encounter  an  immediate 
danger ;  and  as  a  security  against  it  they 
were  offisred  a  remedv  which  was  ooly 
prospective,  and  «:ould .  not  come  into 


I  operation  for  years  to  come.    But,  if  the 
hill  were  not  connected  with  the  other 


measure-— if  it  stood  on  its  own  groundi 
he  should  be  ready  to  vote  against  it. 
He  did  not  take  this  part  from  any  likin|^ 
to  the  40«.  freeholders ;  but  because  he 
thought,  before  any  such  measure  was 
proposed,  it  should  be  distinctly  proved 
that  an  evil  was  felti  and  that  the  measure 
proposed  would  be  an  efBcacious  remedy, 
but  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion.    Some 
persons  were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  po- 
verty and  misery  of  Ireland  arose  from 
this  system;  while  others,  of  eqoal  re- 
spectability, asserted  that  it  produced  no 
evils  at  all.    The  House  had  received  one 
report  from  the  committee;  but  it  did  not 
contain  all  the  evidence  which  had  beea 
siven  on  this  subject.    Until  all  this  was 
known,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  House 
that  they  were  legislating  on  incomplete 
evidence.    To  shew  the  House  the  imper« 
feet  state  of  their  information,  he  would 
just  read  to  them  the  evidence  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  distinguished  both  as  a 
good  magistrate  and  as  a  most  respectable 
country  gentleman.    He  meant  general 
Burke,  than  whom  a  more  excellent  man, 
or  one  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
on  such  subjects,  did  not  exist.    When 
general  Burke  was  asked,  whether  the40ir. 
freeholds  tended  to  the  subdivision  of 
farms,  and  to  the  increase  of  population, 
his  answer  was  "  Not  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went."    And  this  was  with  reference 
to  the  county  of  Limerick,  where,  if  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  such  consequences 
might  particularly  be  expected.    When 
general  Burke  was  asked,  what  were  the 
advantages  which  the  40ft  freeholder  de- 
rived from  his  franchise,  and  whether  he 
felt  that  his  situation  was  improved  by  it, 
his  answer  was,  "  He  feels  great,  pride. 
I  have  seen  him  come  back  from  register- 
ing his  franchise,  exultingly  exclaiming, 
'  I  can  now  make  a  psrliameot*man.' ".  It 
was  general  Burke's  opinion,  that  to  de* 
prive  the  Irish  40f.  freeholder  of  this  feel- 
ing, would  be  to  deprive  him  of  a  great 
dral.    He  would  now  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  colonel  Curry,  a  man  next  to  general 
Burke,  the  best  informed  on  the  subject 
that  could  be  found.    Colonel  Curry  was 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  40f.  freeholders 
had  great  pride  in  the  possession  of  their 
franchises.    What  was  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  all  this  I    That  the  subject 
was  in  the  progress  of  inquiry,  and  was 
not  ready  to  be  pronounced  upon.     The 
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hon.  nenber  for  Galwav  had  said,  that 
Bothiog  was  so  pure  and  Tirluoas  as  tbo 
olectoftf  of  that  county*  who»  when  they 
were  brought  to  ^ote  for  one  candidate* 
actually  voted  for  anothert  of  whom  they 
entertained  a  better  opinion.  The  hon. 
nember  for  Armagh  had  made  quite  a 
diflferent  statement,  and  had  quoted  in  iu 
support,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kelly,  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam.  But,  suppos- 
ing the  eaistin^  evil  to  be  as  great  as  it 
had  been  described  to  be,  would  the  mea« 
aure, which  was  now  proposed  prove  an 
efficiient  remedy  for  it?  Did  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh,  who  alluded  to  an 
occurrence  in  one  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Ireland,  suppose,  that  if  the  bill  under 
consideration  nad  existed  in  the  shape  of 
a  law,  the  practice  of  which  he  complained 
would  have,  been  prevented  ?  Would  any 
Irish  gentleman  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
S0,000  acres  find  a  greater  difficulty  in 
dividing  it  into  8,600  10^^  shares  than  in 
2,600  40i«  shares  i  If  t  be  Queen's  county 
was  to  be  contested  after  the  pauing  of 
this  bill,  did  the  hon.  member  for  that 
county  suppose  that  10/.  freeholders  would 
not  be  furnished  in  as  great  a  number  as 
40ii.  ?  But,  he  would  keep  his  word  with 
the  House,  and  would  not  trespass  longer 
upon  their  patknce.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  they  would  not  decide  until  they  had 
obtaiued  all  the  information  which  could 
be  furnished  them  bv  the  committee  now 
sitting,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Lord  Miiton  confessed,  that  the  present 
was  a  subject  which  he  did  not  approach 
with  any  great  satisfaction.  He  agreed 
▼ery  much  with  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Galway ;  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  should  at 
least  vote  for  forwarding  the  bill  through 
ita  present  stm,  although  he  owned  that  it 
waa  no  great  tavourite  with  him.  He  con- 
curred also  in  mudi  that  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  Acknowledging  as 
atrongly  as  any  man  the  evil  that  arose  in 
Ireland  from  the  40i.  system ;  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  rignt  hon.  centleman 
tmit  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  if  it 
could  be  cured  by  this  measure.  He  be- 
lieved that  much  of  that  evil  arose,  not 
ao  much  from  the  nature  of  the  qualifica- 
tion, as  from  the  meana  taken  to  regulate 
ita  exercise.  If  there  was  any  one  branch 
of  the  subject  more  pregnant  with  evil 
than  another,  it  was  the  register  law. 
That  was  the  great  source  of  the  evil. 
Mevertbeleasi  he  admitted  that  the  small- 


ness  of  the  qualification  in  Ireland  waa  in* 
itself  a  great  evil ;  but  perhaps  the  mia« 
chief  and. inconvenience  of  it  arose  moie 
from  the  state  of  society  in  that  country, 
than  from  the  franchise  itself.  If  there  waa 
any  thing  in  the  bill,  however,  which  par* 
tioularly  recommended  it  to  his  adoption, 
it  was  a  tendency  belon^ng  to  it,  whicb 
it  might  appear  singular  in  nim  to  praise. 
It  was  one  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  of 
all  countries  of  less  advanced  civiliaatioa 
—a  misfortune  which  it  would  require 
many  years  to  remedy— that  property  in 
general  belonged  to  a  few  distinct  proprt* 
etors.  If  the  bill,  however,  possessed 
any  quality  which  (surprising  as  it  might 
appear,  that  he  should  praise^  appeared 
to  him  to  he  peculiarly  entitled  to  a|K 
probation,  it  was,  that  it  struck  a  blow  at 
that  oligarchy,  of  which  he  was  a  compos 
nent  part.  The  existing  oligarchy  waa 
one  of  the  great  cursea  of  Ireland.  la 
that  point  of  view,  it  certainly  would 
be  very  advantageous ;  but  he  frankly  ac» 
knowledged  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  by  any  means  certain,  that  the  In- 
dividuals who  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  were  made  the  instramenta 
of  us  power,  did  themselvea  set  a  mudi 
higher  value  on  the  elective  franchise 
than  had  been  generally  admitted  by  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the 
committee.  He  thought  the  oligarchy  of 
Ireland  much  too  powerful.  He  wished 
that  a  part  of  their  power  might  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class 
in  that  country ;  if  such  a  class  could  be 
found.  At  any  rate,  be  would  try  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
so.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  upon  the 
whole  indisposed  to  say  that  he  believed  he 
might  be  induced  to  give  up  the  elective 
franchise  in  ouestion,  for  the  aake  of  the 
other  great  object  in  view.  Rather  than 
relinquish  that  great  object,  he  would,  if 
it  were  found  absolutely  necessary  to  doao^ 

giy  the  price  for  it  of  supporting  thisbilL 
ttt,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  al- 
low the  measure  now  under  consideration 
to  pass  oat  of  their  power,  ontii  they  had 
first  seen  how  it  went  with  the  other  ini» 
portent  proposition. 

Mr.  GraUan  declared,  that  the  hill  now 
proposed  was  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  so  material  a  change 
in  the  law  of  the  country,  so  extra- 
ordinary an  invasion  of  popular  rights^ 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  conscien- 
tiously to  give  it  hia  support.  Its  princi- 
ple was  tremendoua.    Juet  that  prmciple 
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be  oooe  adnkred,  and  where  woold  k 
slop?  If  it  were  ju»tio  convert  the  ¥k» 
^ali6c8tioaB  into  lOl,  ^alifieatioiiiy  it 
aMght  by  aiid  by  be  eomidered  just  to 
convert  \0k  ^ualrficationa  into  901.  qiia- 
Ifftoailom  ;  and  m  on,  until  all  the  coun- 
lie§  «>f  Ireland  were  brought  to  the  eondt- 
•ion  ef  close  horou^he.  There  might  be 
«i0ee  ef  abuse  in  soflse  of  the  Irish  gouo> 
•ies(  bat  euaht  parliament  t»  legislate 
§^  twe-and-thirty  countfes,  en  the  ground 
of  €ha  existence  of  a  few  individual  im- 
stances  of  abuse?  Whet  had  Dr.  Doyle 
•aid  of  the  three  eountiet  of  Ktidare, 
Carlow,  and  the  Queen's  county  ?  Thar  in 
(we  of  them  the  system  did  not  operate 
at  all-  raisohierousfy,  and  in  the  Qfeeen's 
€Ottnty»  but  little  bo.  The  40f.  fireehold* 
ers  were  the  people.  To  strike  off  ril  the 
poptdar  class  ofelectorvatoneblow  appear- 
ti  to  him  to  de  a  monstrous  proceeding  ; 
^d  one  to  which  he  could  by  no  means 
consent.  Why  might  it  not  be  used  as  a 
jMrecedent  in  this  country  f  If  the  legis- 
lature could  thus  get  rid  of  200,000  vo- 
ters at  once  in  Ireland,  what  was  there  to 
E'  revent  their  doing  something  of  the  same 
Ind  at  some  subsequent  period  in  this 
country  ?  He  wished  things  to  be  kept 
asdiey  were:  and  was  no  friend  to  that 
description  of  reform*  Ini^tead  of  such 
ateps  as  these,  let  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land attend  to  their  property,  and  endeai- 
TC^ur  %o  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple* Ijle  could  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
nad  thus  relieved  bis  mind  by  entering  his 
prptest  against  this  most  unconititutional 
and  monstrous  plan  of  reform. 

Sir  F.  Burdelt  began  by  paying  a  hieh 
compliment  to  the  splendid  talents  of  tne 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general 
tor  Ireland — talents  which  that  right  hon. 
and  learned. gentleman  was  employing  in 
ibe  promotion  of  the  prosperity,  honour, 
and  glory  of  Ireland,orratheroftheempire; 
Ibr  )l  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  separating  the 
Ipterests  of  the  two  countries.  What  was 
beneficial  to  Ireland  must  be  beneficial  to 
England.  With  respect  to  the  measure 
immediately  under  consideration,  it  had 
been  opposed  by  bis  hon.  friend  who  had  just 
sat  dawn  as  an  enemy  toTeform.  He  did 
not  before  know  that  bis  hon.  friend  was 
ao  enemy  to  reform,  but  whether  he  was 
wn  enemy  or  a  friend  to  reform,  this  mea- 
sure had  n^  connection  with  what  was 
generally  understood  by  that  name,  and 
QOttld  not  J>e  connected  .with  it.  Nor  was 
he  himself  less  attached  to  the  cause  of 
refimn  than  he  faltd  always  been.    It  was 


sdicieae  lor  him  to  sa^,  that  the  ptesent 
was  a  coBjunetureof  circomstaaces  whkli 
night  never  aeain  oceui^  Here  was  an 
opportunity  ofreconciling  and  eoiHng  the 
two  parties,  of  Caihelkt  and  Protestants 
io  Ireland,  bf  obtaintag  for  the  one  a 
valuable  boon,  and  by  prevaiKeg  on  the 
other  to  be  contented  wiik  a  aooderate 
security.  At  so  easjf  a  rate  was  it  pi^o. 
posed  to  amalgaflMMe  iaterests  which  nad, 
hitherto,  been  diMinct  and  kk  opposUion. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  present 
measure  would  or  would  not,  In  its  presenr 
form,  meet  all  the  grievances  which  were 
connected  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
rieefive  franchise  in  Ireland.  Those  whe 
thought  it  would  not  do  so,  ought  te 
allow  the  bill  to  go  into  a  eoanninee,  an^ 
there  to  propose  such  modifications  aw 
might  render  it  more  operative.  Bat,  he 
must  say,  that  when  the  Ptroteotant  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  came  forward  as  they 
were  now  coming  forward,  laid  aside  their 
ancient  prejudices,  and  shea^-  a  dispo- 
sition  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  M^odmip 
to  their  Catholic  counti^men,  the  E»g^ 
fish  members  of  the  united  parliamens 
would  Incur  a  great  responsibifity.  if, 
against  the  express  sense'  of  their  IriMi 
brethren,  they  declined  to  accede  to  a 
measure  which  was  considered  by  them  to 
be  so  beneficial. — Seeing  as  he  did,  the 
critical  situation  of  circumstances— seeing 
as  he  did  a  large  body  of  the  GathoiieSp 
and  another  large  body  of  the-Protestants, 
coming  fbrwaro,  and  making  the  common 
declaration  that  the  success  of  tbe-present 
messure  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  he 
should  think  he  acted  very  reprehensibly, 
if  he  were  to  permit  any  abstract  prine^ 
pies,  however  pure  and  admirable,  and 
beautiful,  to  stand  io  the  way  of  hfs  oon- 
currence  in  so  great  and  practical  a  benefit 
[hear,  hear !].  To  those  who  said  that 
nothing  would  bo  got  by  this  roeasui^,  he 
would  reply,  that  Hie  greatest  advantages 
would  be  secured  by  it.  He  was  not 
standing  there  as  a  Catholic  advoeate". 
He  was  ao  adVocatefor  the  interest  of  Uie 
country  generally.  He  was  aa  much  the 
advocate  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ire^ 
land  as  he  was  of  the  CathoHc  interest 
there.  Nsy,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sajp^ 
ing,  that  If  tliose  two  interests  were  al 
issue— >ifthej  laere  found' to  be  Ineonipa* 
tible  with  one  another— ^e  should  certain-* 
ly  side  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland* 
That  would  be  his  natural  firelin|^  and  al- 
liaiioe.    But|  when  he  saw  the  Protestaet 
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lAlerett  in  IreJand  fff^f^J  endangered  by 
Uie  sUte  of  the  Catholic  taiind  in  that 
countrj— when  he  law  an  opportunity 
present  itself  of  reconciling  tneir  diflfer- 
enoes— when  he  saw  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land prepared  lo  receive  with  gratitude 
what  the  Protestants  were  willing  to  yield 
with  satisfaction— when   he   found   fhe 
happy  moment  had  arrived  wlien  the  Pro- 
testants conceived    that,  their  interests 
might  be  secured,  while  their  Catholic 
brethren  were  relieved— when  the  Catho- 
lics conceived  that  the  measures  by  which 
that  relief  was  to  be  accompaoied  were 
unobjectionable — when  all  tne  great  an- 
cient topics,  prejadicesi  and  dangers  had 
disappeared^— when  they  appeared  as  mere 
ahauows— «nd  when  the  opposite  danger 
was  so  urgent  of  allowing  six  millions  of 
men  to  remain  discontented,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  refusal  of  their  claims — he 
could  not  think  it  safe  or  practicable  un- 
der suck  circumstances,  to  act  with  those 
hon,  members  who  were  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice a  great  national  benefit  for  vasue  and 
uncertain  theory  [hear,  hear !].   He  must 
say  that  he  thouglit  the  hon.  member  for 
Armagh  had  conferred  the  greatest  obli- 
gations on  his  country.    That  hon.  mem- 
ber had  performed  a  duty  to  his  country, 
•nd  had  confeared  a  benefit  on  her,  at  which 
be  would  feel  reason  to  rejoice  the  longest 
day  he  had  to  live.    He  trusted  his  coun- 
tiy  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  efforts. 
lie  trusted,  also,  that  the  admirable  ob- 
aervations  which  had  fallen  from  that  hon. 
member,  and  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman   who    preceded  him, 
would  not  fail  to  convince  the  House  of 
the  necessity  of  uniting  the  consideration 
of  the  present  bill  with  the  consideration 
of  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  emanci* 
pation.    Firmly  believing  the  two  pro- 
positions to  be  dependent  on  one  another, 
be  should  give  all  the  support  in  his  power 
to  the  present  bill,  in  every  staffe  of  its 
pogress.      Supposing— which,  however, 
oe  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit- 
that  all  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  to  the  details  of  the  bill  naturally 
existed,  it  would  surely  be  very  practica- 
ble to  cure  them  in  the  conuQittee.   There 
all  the^  contradictory  and  hair-splitting 
difficulties  of  various  hon.  gentlemen  mi^ht 
be  reconciled.    Some  of  those  difficulties 
proceeded  on  one  ground,  and  some  on 
another.    By  some  the  hardship  was  pro- 
claimed of  taking  away  the  franchise  from 
the  freeholders.    But  those  unfortunate 
persons  were  misnamed ;  they  were  held 
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indeed,  but  tbev  were  not  free :  ihejr  were 
scarcely  more  tree  than  the  slaves  m  the 
West  l!ndies.    Some  of  the  persons  best 
informed  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land had  decku^d,  that  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  the  present  state  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  that  country  was  a  ereat  evil 
in  itself,  and  one  which  ought  tone reme* 
died,  without  reference  to  any  other  con- 
sideration.   They  declared,  that  the  free- 
holders in  question  were  no  freer  than  a 
gang  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.    It 
was  true  that  they  mi^ht  revolt  and  rebel ; 
but  they  did  it  at  their  certain  peril,  and 
were  likely  to  do  it  not  of  their  own  will, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  others.    Whether 
all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
were  or  were  not  true,  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  say;  but  he  had  never 
beard  any  one  speak  of  Ireland,  who  had 
not  represented  the  state  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  that  country  as  ooa  of  the 
principal  sources  from  which  flowed  the 
various  evils  by  which  she  was  oppressed. 
This,  however,  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self confidently  to  say— >that  we  should 
get  a  great  boon,  if  we  could  exchange 
ttie  present  bill  for  that  important  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was 
calculated  to  give  peace  and  security  to 
the  empire.    The  hon.  member  for  Wick- 
low  talxed  of  the  present  bill  as  disfran- 
chising a  great  bodjr  of  the  people.    It 
was  not  so.    True,  it  would  oisfranchise 
some.    But,  as  he  had  already  observed^ 
it  was  an  earnest  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  peculiarly  propiti- 
ous at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  m  a  state 
of  tranquillity,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  country ;  and  that,  too,  a  state 
which  had  resulted  from  the  mutual  in- 
Quiries  of  the  two  parties  who  had  hereto- 
rore  been  so  acrimoniously  opposed  to  one 
another.  It  was  pleasing  to  find,  that  when 
from  recent  circumstances  gentlemen  of 
the  two  relmons  were  brought  together, 
thev  soon  found  that  they  bad  mistaken 
each  other— that  they  had  indulged  In 
exaggerated  notions,  and  had  b^n  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  of  unwarranted  n^ 
sentment ;  when  the  two  parties  came  to 
know  one  another,  each  found  that  the 
character  of  the  oUier  waa  difierent  from 
what  it  had  appeared  to  be,  and  both  were 
willing  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice 
for  mutual  accommodation  and  conciliation. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  implored 
the  House  not  to  reject  the  bill  before 
them.     He  implored  them  not  to  look 
at  it  in  the  light  of  a  measure  affidcting 
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the  rights  of  election --ndt  to  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  proposition — but  to  consider 
It  88  a  proceeding  indispensably  necessary 
to  reconcile  tlie  Protestant  interests  of 
Ireland  to  the  concessions  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  to  their  Catholic  brethren, 
and  to  induce  all  parties  to  unite,  heart 
and  hand,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
peace  of  Ireland  on  the  solid  basis  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Dennian  said,  he  could  not  refrain, 
consistently  with  his  feelings,  from  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  which  compelled  him 
to  dissent  from  the  bill  before  the  HoiAe. 
To  him  it  appeared  to  be  a  most  unnatural 
proposition,  coupled  with  the  other  great 
measure  on  principles  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  progress  of  that  measure;  which 
he  was  sure  would  prosper  better  if  it  got 
rid  of  this  unaccountable  incumbrance. 
He  must  say,  that  it  was  with  surprise  he 
heard   his  hoo.  friend   the   member  for 
Westminster,  talk  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  bill  as  trifling ;  for  if  it  were  tri- 
fling to  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  riglus 
of  electors,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
could  be  justly  deemed  important.     Nor 
was  his  opposition  to  the  measure  founded 
on  the  ground  of  its  reference  to  Ireland 
alone :  ne  dreaded  it  as  an  example  to 
this  country.    He  dreaded  lest,  in  some 
future  combination  of  circumstances,   it 
might  be  adduced  as  a  precedent  for  some 
fatal  inroad  on  the  constitution.    It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  inference  attempt- 
ed to  be  drawn  was,  that  if  the  Catholic  dis- 
'abilities  could  be  removed,  it  mattered  not 
under  what  system  of  laws  Ireland  should 
be  governed.    He  would  make  no  such 
concession.     The  question  did  not  belong 
to  Catholic  more  than  to  Protestant ;  nor 
to  Ireland  more  than  to  England.     It  be- 
longed to  them  all  and  they  ought  to  view 
it  with  equal  alarm.     He  was  not  to  be 
told  that  they  could  found  upon  it  no  pre- 
cedent for  invading  the  franchise  of  Eng- 
land; because  he  knew  on  what  slight 
pretences  things  of  this  sort  were  raised 
into  precedents.     He  would  arm  against 
the  most  distant  approach  of  a  theory  so 
pregnant  with  evil  consequences.     Why 
did  not  this  subject  commence  with  an 
examination  in  a  committee?    The  men- 
lure  as  it  stood  was  totally  different  from 
that  which  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford 
had  at  first  proposed.    He  entreated  the 
Attention  of  the  House  for  a   few*  mo- 
ments.     If  the  majority  of  the   House 
should  prove  to  be  in  favour  of  the'  mea- 
turein  its  present  itage,  he  would  not 


pertinaciously  persevere  in  his  opposltioti 
to  it  as  he  had  formerly  done  m  his  op- 
position to  those  temporary,  but  uncon- 
stitutional measures,  to  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  alarm,    the  parliament   of  this 
country  had  agreed.     If  the  great  body 
of  the  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation 
felt  that  it  wad  indispensable  to  keep  this 
bill  and  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  together, 
he  would  cease  to  oppose  the  present  mea- 
sure.   As,  therefore,   he  should  express 
his  opinion  but  once,  he  trusted  he  should 
be  pardoned  for  trespassing  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  patience  of  the  House. 
The  whole  case  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
bill  was,  that  it  would  prevent  perjury; 
but,  could  not  this  species  of  perjury  be 
prevented  by  a  little  attention  to  those 
higher  persons,   who   were  said  to  use 
these  voters   to  their  corrupt  purposes  i 
The  House  was  bound,  before  it  passed 
such  an  important  measure,  to  inquire  into 
the  number  of  individuals  who  had  a  right 
to  vote,  and  into  the  precise  effects  of  the 
species  of  vote  which  they  were  about  to 
annihilate.     Some  were  for  disfranchising 
voters,  of  5/.  freeholds,  some  of  10/.,  and 
some  of  20/. ;  and  amidst  this  confusion  of 
opinions   and   this  uncertainty  of  data, 
what  an  immense  sacrifice  the  House  was 
about  to  make  of  popular  rights !   Mr. 
Blake  was  of  opinion,  that  the  elective 
franchise,  according  to  the  constitution, 
ought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  property,  and 
not  of  numbers.     He  should  like  to  know 
where  such  a  principle  was  to  be  found 
in  any  record  of  the  constitution.    If  this 
measure  of  disfranchisement  were  justifi- 
able in  Ireland,  why  should  it  not,  at  some 
future  time,  be  applied  to  England  ?    The 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  sole  principle, 
that  because  a  man  was  poor,  he  was  de- 

f>endent,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the 
andlord.  Major-general  Burke,  before 
the  committee  of  the  Lords,  had  denied 
that  it  was  a  system  for  these  freeholders 
to  traffic  their  votes  for  money,  and  de- 
clared that  the  sub-division  of  the  land 
was  only  made  for  the  purposes  of  acquir-> 
ing  a  better  rent.  This  evil  would  of 
itself  cease  upon  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish capital  into  Ireland.  The  present 
sy stein  made  the  peasantry  of  Irelanrt  feel 
themselves  of  some  consequence,  in  the 
scale  of  society,  from  the  solicitation. that 
their  landlords  were  obliged  to  make  to 
them  at  periods  of  election.  If  the  bill 
stood  by  itself,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
a  case  made  out  for  it :  there  was  nothing 
proved  which  would  at  all  authorise  tbe 
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1:^0086  to  dUfranchise  any  c1a89  of  the 

Eeople,  As  to  the  idea  of  effecting  a 
argain  of  emancipation  by  it»  to  whom 
va«  the  bene6t  of  the  contract  to  accrue  I 
It  wa^  no  bargain  as  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic ;  it  was  no  bargain  as  be- 
tireen  high  and  low  Catholics.  It  had 
been  supported  by  aggregate  and  county 
Catholic  meetings;  but  there  was  no 
^tement  of  the 'number  of  40f.  free- 
holders who  voted  for  the  destruction,  if 
tliey  voted  at  all,  of  their  own  rights  and 
liberties.  He  denounced  the  measure  as 
one  of  those  expedients  devised  by  ene- 
mies to  thwarUhe  general  question.  It  was 
of  a  piece  wirn  the  veto,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  long  oaths»  and  the  other  means  of 
cajolery.  What  did  the  veto>  do  in  1809» 
besides  securing  the  chancellorship  of 
Oxford  for  lord  Grenville  ?  If  he  could 
admit  the  danger  threatened,  he  could  not 
admit  the  safety  of  the  measures  proposed* 
They  were  any  thing  but  securjiies. 
And,  was  this  a  time  to  yield  them,  when 
the  fortress  of  bigotry  was  stormed,  and 
the  picked  men  of  the  garrison  were  ready 
to  surrender  I  The  scales  and  films  had 
confessedly  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  many 
adversaries  of  emancipation.  Could  less 
have  happened,  supposing  those  gentle- 
paen  to  be  sincere,  if  this  bill  had  never 
been  heard  of?  He  felt  obliged  to  vote 
ligainst  it,  and  to  state  to  the  House  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  said,  that  at  any  time 
he  would  have  considered  this  measure  as  a 
boon  to  Ireland,  if  emancipation  had  not 
accompanied  it :  not  but  that  be  would 
have  supported  the  bill  for  emancipation 
in  the  first  instance  ;  because  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deprive  Ireland  of  one  iota  of 
her  seeming  rights  until  justice  were 
done  to  her  people.  His  firm  conviction 
was,  that  in  supporting  this  measure,  he  was 
stripping  an  oligarchy  of  a  power  which 
they  ought  not  to  possess.  He  should 
vote  for  it  under  the  impression,  that  by 
so  doing,  he  should  deprive  various  clas- 
ses of  the  Irish  gentry  of  the  means  of 
jobbing— a  system  which  was  most  dis- 
graceful to  them,  and  most  ruinous  to  the 
CQuotry.  It  was  a  system  that  must  ruin 
the  independence  of  general  elections ; 
'  and  therefore  he  should  support  the  mea- 
sure. But,  above  all,  he  would  support 
it,  because  if  that  system  continued,  it 
would  ultimately  exclude  persons  of  the 
middling  classes  of  society  from  all  real 
share  in  elections.  He  appealed  to  those 
Mvho  were  best  acquainted  with  Ireland^ 


I  and  asked,  whether  the  40<.  freeholder  was 
not  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the 
Irish  gentletnan  manufactured  all  his  dis- 
graceful jobs.     They  who  bad  not  been 

.  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  miserable  de- 
pendance  in  which  these  40f.  freeholders 
existed  on  the  estates  of  their  landlords. 
Their  whole  existence,  indeed,  was  at- 
tached to  the  wretched  acre  which  they 
held;  and  it  might;  therefore,  easily  be 
supposed,  that  they  were  the  mere  tools 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.     Should  this  bill 

J  ass,  it  was  his  conviction  that  it  woulc^ 
e  proved  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
which  the  united  parliament  could  confer 
upon  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolution  he  thought  he  had 
taken  of  not  interfering  in  this  discussion^ 
except  by  a  silent  vote,  he  fel(  compelled 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  which,  he  could  assure  it,  would 
occupy  but  a  very  short  time.  Nor 
should  he  have  trespassed  on  its  attention 
at  all,  but  for  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Westminster,  who  had  been  pleased 
to  proscribe  every  one  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  his  bill.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  at  least  said,  that,  for  the  future,  he 
should  consider  it  unsafe  to  act  with 
those  who  possessed  **  this  beautiful 
virtue"  in  such  a  degree,  and  so  inflexibly 
that  it  would  not  accommodate  itself  to 
circumstances.  Now,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  of  this  proscribed  number ; 
and,  however  painful  it  might  be  to  be 
thus  opposed  to  his  hon.  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  act,  yet,  if,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
declaration,  he  was  to  separate  from  the 
hon.  baronet  that  night  and  for  ever,  he 
must  protest  that  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously support  this  bill  [cries  of 
"  Question"].  He  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  state  in  a  very  inw 
words — and  even  under  the  penally  of 
that  ban  under  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  placed  him^-what  his  own  views  were 
upon  this  question.  From  any  thing  that 
he  had  heard  that  night,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  AOs,  freeholders  were 
really  that  description  of  persons  they 
had  been  represented  to  be.  He  believed 
them  to  be  much  better  than  they  were 
I  made  out.  Though  by  this  bill  they 
themselves  were  not  to  be  disfranchised, 
yet  their  children  would;    and  he,  for 
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oney  following  that  principle  which  liad 
ever  gaided  nil  pahlie  condocti  never 
could  consent  to  any  measure  having  for 
its  object  a  limitation  of  the  elective 
fVanchise  of  the  peoj^le.  He  had  no  coo- 
fidence»  no  trusti  m  the  quarter  from 
which  this  measure  came  ||hear].  He 
begged  be  might  not  be  misunderstood : 
he  was  not  dludine  to  his  hon.  friend^ 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  than  whom 
he  knew  of  no  one  whom  he  would  be 
more  ready  to  follow^  or  implicitly  to 
confide  in ;  but  he  distrusted  toe  parties 
who,  he  feared,  might  have  influenced, 
and  who  now  most  strongly  supported 
the  measure — '<  TImeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes."  The  evidence  which  had  been 
taken  before,  the  Irish  committee  was  not 
suflBcient  to  induce  him  to  come  to  a 
favourable  vote;  and,  however  grieved  he 
might  be  to  find  himself  opposed  to  the 
hon.  baronet,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
an  independent  member  of  an  English 

I  parliament,  and  as  the  representative  of  a 
arge  body  of  English  electors,  solemnly 
to  declare,  that  he  coflld  not  support  this 
bill,  or  tolerate  its  principle. 

Mr.  Uilleion,  after  what  had  lust  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  was 
only  anxious  to  declare,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  had  acted  in  this  matter  otnerwise 
than  as  a  volunteer ;  no  individual  having 
advised  with  him  on  the  subject,  or  in* 
fluenced  him  in  determining  to  introduce 
this  measure,  although  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  best  iuformation  he  could 
consult  in  its  preparation.  In  every 
respect  it  was  his  own  measure ;  he  alone 
was  responsible  for  it. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  word 
<'  now,''  stand  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided :  Ayes  2S3 ;  Noes  1S5 ; 
Majority  for  the  second  reading  48»  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Thufday^  April  28. 

Cork  Laws.]  Lord  King  said,  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  a  town  in 
Devonshire,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  It  was  respectably  signed  by 
three  hundred  persons ;  but  perhaps  the 
noble  lord  opposite  would  say,  tnat  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
as  it  was  of  a  dillerent  nature  from  a 
petition  which  he  bad  presented.  In 
presenting  this  petition,  be  could  not  help 
aayingi  Uiat  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
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opposite  would  not  continue  for  another 
year  the  present  system  of  the  Com  lawa, 
which  would  be,  to  compel  the  whole 
population  of  the  CQuntry  to  pay  a  very 
neavy  tax.  The  burthen  which  tiie  Cora 
laws  imposed  was  of  the  odious  nature  of  a 
poll-tax,  and  was  every  where  severely 
feh.  If  the  present  state  of  the  Corn 
laws  added  I5s.  per  quarter  to  the  price 
of  wheat,  the  continuation  of  the  system 
was  making  every  man  in  the  country  pay 
this  I5i.  unjustly.  By  this  tax,  every 
familyin  the  kingdom  was  obliged  unneces* 
sarily  to  pay  to  the  amount  of  St.  IBs.  per 
annum.  ^a 

Lord  RoUe  said,  he  was  in  fiivour  of  a 
revision  of  theCom  laws.but  he  did  not  tliink 
this  exactly  the  period  for  enterine  into 
the  investigation  of  so  important  a  subjects 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  cou\d  not  allow 
one  observation  of  the  noble  lord  behind 
him  to  pass  unnoticed.  Nothing  was  more 
calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  than  to  state,  that  if  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  continued 
the  present  system  of  the  Com  laws,  aa 
unjust  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the 
people.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
corn  was  sp  high  as  to  constitute  tnis  tax  { 
The  noble  lord  was  present  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  session,  when  his  ma- 
jesty's Speech  described  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  then  said  nothing 
about  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  had 
made  no  complaints  of  the  poor  suffering 
by  the  Cora  laws.  If  the  noble  lord  really 
wished  to  canvass  for  petitions,  he  had 
taken  the  right  wa^  to  get  them*  He  would 
now  have  them  m  abundance  from  the 
most  ignorant  parts  of  the  country.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  thus  much, 
because  Uie  observations  of  the  noble  lord 
were  of  a  nature  to  excite  no  slight  agita-> 
tion  throuffbout  the  country. 

Lord  King  said,  he  had  l>een  asked, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
com  was  high  f  He  had  learaed  that  fact 
from  the  petitions  on  the  table ;  one  of 
which  was  signed  by  5,000  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London.  He  had 
learned  it  from  the  petitions  from  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  various  pnU  of 
the  counti^.  He  had  learned  it  from  the 
rise  of  prices  since  the  commencement 
of  the  session;  whidi  prices  had  so  iwh 
creased,  that  there  were  apprehensions  of 
the  ports  being  thrown  open.  He  was  glad 
that  tlie  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  hlf 
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the  noble  lord  oppothe ;  though  he  should 
be  better  pteased  if  there  were  no  delay. 
When  it  iliould  be  taken  up,  hotreyer,  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  see  no  com- 
mittee. If  a  committee  were  formed, 
erery  spectre  would  be  broueht  forward 
and  eshibited  before  it  to  frighten  the 
country  gentlemen.  Tliey  would  be  told 
how  cheap  com  could  be  raised  in  Poland, 
where  a  plough  was  tied  to  a  cow's  tail  or 
horns ;  and  that  there  com  could  be  grown 
for  nothing. 

The  Earl  of  X.aiM/^<i!a^  denied  that  any 
petitions  relative  to  the  price  of  corn  had 
been  presented,  either  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  until  after  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  lord,  it  seemed,  had  learned  the 
high  price  of  com  from  the  petitions  of 
merchants ;  but  those  petitioners  were  not 
corn  consumers.  All  that  they  cared 
about  com  was,  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  to  speculate,  and  put  large 
profits  in  their  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  had  a  few 
days  ago  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  if  Canadian  com  was  admitted  into 
this  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  corn  of  the  United  States 
from  being  introduced  along  with  it.  He 
little  expected  that  he  should  have  so  soon 
been  able  to  confirm  hts  opinion ;  but  he 
had  that  day  seen  a  letter  in  an  American 
paper,  in  which  a  merchant,  writing  to 
nis  correspondent,  stated  that  the  price 
of  com  was  very  low;  but,  as  England 
was  to  allow  importation  from  Canada,  it 
would  soon  rise,  because  the  Americans 
would  be  able  to  pour  in  the  corn  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Rostfyn  said,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  parliament  to  recollect,  that  numer^ 
oos  contracts  had  been  entered  into  on 
the  faith  of  the  present  system,  which  it 
was  understood  would  be  permanent.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  expectation 
of  an  alteration  would  create  considerable 
alarm,  it  would  have  a  great  effect  in 
Scotland,  where  the  ministers*  stipends 
were  partly  paid  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  in  the  market. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thuruiayt  April  28. 

Cork  Law8.3  Afler  numerous  peti- 
tions, both  for  and  against  a  revision  of 
the  Cora  Laws,  bad  teen  presented  to  the 
House, 


Mr.  Brougham  took  occuion  tosuggest, 
that  in  proportion  as  hon.  gentlemen  realij 
wished  weO  to  that  momentous  question^ 
so  soon  to  be  brought  before  them  by  his 
hon.  friend,  in  exactly  the  same  propor* 
tion  would  they  do  well  to  abstain  from 
saying  any  thing  on  presenting  their  peti'^' 
tions,  or  anticipate  toe  discussion  or  the 
evening.  He  had  never  failed  to  observe, 
that  when  petitions  were  to  be  presented 
in  great  number,  on  a  subject  appointed 
for  debate  on  the  same  night,  the  observa- 
tions which  were  usually  made  upon  them, 
occurring  over  and  over  again  with  each 
separate  petition,  had  the  efiect  of  anti- 
cipating much  of  what  might  be  more 
conveniently  reserved  for  the  principal 
debate ;  so  that  when  the  debate  at  last 
came  on,  thore  observations  were  found 
to  have  completely  stifled  it ;  or,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  to  have  thrown  a  wet 
blanket  upon  it.  This  being  the  case,  he 
should  himself  follow  his  own  doctrine.  A 
petition  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  praying  that  no  alteration 
mieht  take  place  in  the  existing  Corn  laws, 
had  been  forwarded  to  him,  and  the 
petitioners  had  done  him  the  honour, 
certainly,  to  confide  it  to  his  charge ;  but 
for  the  reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he 
did  not  intend  to  present  it  that  night, 
but  would  bring  it  in  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time  the  petitioners  had  all  the 
benefit  of  (he  declaration  which  he  now 
made,  that  the  whole  population  of  Dur- 
ham were  decidedly  averse  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn  laws. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  remarked  on  the  in- 
consistency of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  deprecated  otlier  gentlemen's 
making  comments  on  the  subject  of  the 
petitions  they  might  have  to  present,  and 
yet  had  himself  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
remark  on  a  petition  that  was  not  to  be 
brought  up  until  to*morrow. 
^  Mr.  W.  Gordon^  in  presenting  (he  po- 
tions from  Kincardinesnire,  said  he  could 
not  help  thinkinff,  notwithstanding  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  observa- 
tions, that  that  was  the  very  moment  for* 
such  remarks  as  hon.  gentlemen  might  de- 
sire to  oflfer  on  the  subject. 

The  Sherifis  of  London  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  a  petition  from  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London,  praying  for  an  alter- 
ation in  the  Corn  laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  it  was  not 
often  the  lot  of  the  coauBon  council  tore- 
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cord  their  approbatioa  of  ihe  measnres 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  government 
fa  laugh.l  On  the  present  occasion, 
however^  they  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  policy  of  ministers,  in  removing  re- 
atrictioos  and  establishii]^,  in  almost  every 
directioDi  a  free  trade;  bui  they  added, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible,  without  some 
great  alterations  in  the  Corn  laws,  which 
ahould  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
price  of  graio»  to  stand  up  against  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  whom  we  had  now 
admitted  into  our  own  markets.  The  pe- 
titioners did  not  ask  for  any  lower  duty 
than  what  might  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  land-owner.  But,  unjer  the  present 
system  of  our  Corn  laws,  many  frauds 
were  practised  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
grain  to  the  consumer  in  this  country; 
and  the  monopolist,  and  not  the  farmer, 
obtained  all  the  advantage  of  those  high 
prices  from  which  the  public  suffered. 
He  did  hope  that  this  trade  would,  for 
the  future,  be  placed  on  a  footing  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  agri* 
culturist  and  to  the  consumer  generally. 

Mr,  T*  Wihon  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  concur  in  what  bad  fallen  from  his 
worthy  colleague;  which  it  was  bv  no 
BieaiM  his  good  fortune  to  do  every  day. 

Mr.  C  Oihert  desired  to  call  the  at- 
,tehtion  of  the  House  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense which  the  country  was  put  to  for 
the  printing  of  all  these  petitions.  There 
were  many  of  the  less  important  kind  that 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  merely  to  enter 
on  the  Journalt,  in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  to  distinguish  their  prayer  and 
.object.  Hon.  gentlemen,  in  some  cases, 
.might  content  themselves  with  having 
them  read,  as  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
for  example  (Mr.  W.  Gordon),  had 
just  now  presented  about  a  dozen  peti- 
tions on  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
county,  the  greater  pumber  of  which  were 
most  likely  verbatim  et  literatim  the 
same. 

Mr.  Bright  thoufiht  that  this  objection 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  just  now, 
oo  9o  important  a  subject.  His  hon. 
friend  bad  surely  begun  at  the  wrong  end{; 
aeeinj^  that  the  city  of  London  was  the 
chiefcity  of  our  commerce,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr.  C  Cdvert  said,  he  never  meant  to 
oppose  the  printing  of  a  petition  from  the 
city  of  London,  like  that  now  before  the 
House ;  which,  of  all  others,  it  was  most 
important  should  be  printed.  His  observ- 
•tiopa  apipUed  lo  auch  cases  ai  that  whi<;h 
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he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Coronation  Oath.]  Mr.  Egerton 
presented  a  petition  from  Chester,  against 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Mr.  Grenfeli  said*  he  was  the  last  man 
ia  the  House  to  allude  to  what  had  taken 
place  elsewhere  with  reference  to  any 
matter  done  or  to  be  done  by  that  House ; 
but,  something  had  been  said  elsewhere 
which  induced  him  to  express  a  hope  that, 
before  the  conclusior^  of  the  session,  some 
member  of  weight  and  talent  and  charac<» 
ter  in  one  of 'the  Houses  of  parliament, 
would  bring  under  their  consideration  the 

Eropriety  ofalterio^  the  Coronation  Oath 
hear,  hear!]. 

Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  W.  WhUmore  rose 
and  said  :* 

Sir  ;*-I  rise  in  pursuance  of  a  notice,  I 
gave  early  in  the  present  session  of  par* 
liament,  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  the  law  respecting  the  trade 
in  Foreign  Corn.  Previous,  Sir,  to  enter- 
ing upon  this  most  important  subject,  I 
am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  to 
the  House,  with  respect  to  the  motivea 
which  induce  me  to  agitate  this  question, 
more  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  my 
motion,  than  on  account  of  any  considera- 
tion personal  to  myself;  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  latter 
point. 

If,  Sir,  I  had  been  led  to  siir  this  ques* 
tion  from  any  motive  of  personal  vanity ; 
or  from  any  absurd  notion  of  occupying 
for  a  moment  a  prominent  station  in  this 
House,  which  neither  my  abilities,  nor  my 
habits  of  life,  nor  my  inclination,  would 
enable  me  permanently  to  fill— if,  Sir,  from 
these,  or  any  such  like  motives,  I  had 
been  induced  to  bring  this  subject  forward, 
I  should  feel  that  I  deserved  the  full  mea- 
sure of  that  censure  which  has  for  the 
last  week  been  so  unsparingly  heaped 
upon  me.  I  should  feel  that  in  exciting 
that  ferment,  which  hon.  members  de- 
scribe as  pervading  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  motion  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  should 
have  little  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  Iny 
conduct.  But,  Sir,  it  is  by  no  motive  of 
this  kind  that  I  am  actuated ;  but  by  a 
deep  conviction,  that  the  period  is  arrived, 

*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Ridgway. 
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beyond  whiclif  tbe  cottsrderafion  of  t1ii« 
most  important  lubjeot  cannot  with  saf<^ty 
be  postponed.  It  is  time  to  make  the 
laws  regulating  the  Com  Trade  square  a 
Tittle  better  with  those  principles  of  free 
trade,  which  have,  so  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  been  not  only 

S^romulgatedy  but  largely  acted  upon: — 
rinciples  from  whence  the  greatest  bene- 
ts  will  be  found  to  result,  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  great  manufacturing 
country,  but  to  the  world  at  large:*— 
principles  which  reflect  so  much  honour 
upon  the  ministers  who  have  the  manliness 
and  the  true  wisdom  to  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  of  their  policy,  and  wnith  will  cause 
their  names  to  descend  to  posterity, 
amongst  those  statesmen  to  whose  memory 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is 
justly  due. 

Sir,  the  Corn  laws  of  England  stand 
fbrward  in  glaring  contrast  to  these  prin-  I 
ciples— -forming  an  exception,  not  only 
obvious  to  the  eye,  but  calculated  also  to 
defeat  the  great  advantages  which  would 
otherwise  accrue  from  their  adoption.  Is 
it.  Sir,  not  unjust  to  call  upon  the  manu- 
facturing interest  to  make  those  sacriBces, 
which  a  change  of  system,  however  bene- 
ficial in  its  ultimate  results,  never  fails,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  entail  upon  the  parties 
interested — when,  at  the  same  time,  you 
allow  to  continue  in  its  full  force,  a  system 
which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  ?  Sir,  a  free  admission  of 
foreign  corn,  subject  to  such  duty  as  the 
existence  of  burthens,  bearing  with  pe- 
culiar or  exclusive  weieht  upon  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  soil,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  free  trade  must  repose,  and  without 
which  it  never  can  be  permanently  and 
effectually  carried  into  operation. 

The  Corn  laws  of  this  country  have 
inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  world,  that  ever,  per- 
haps, was  produced  by  injudicious  legis- 
lation. They  have  deranged  its  course, 
stagnated  its  current,  and  caused  it  to  flow 
in  new  and  far  less  beneficial  channels  than 
it  formerly  occupied.  The  returns  from 
the  Consuls  abroad,  stating  the  very  low 
price  of  com  in  all  the  shipping  ports  of 
the  continent,  fthd  complaining,  whenever 
any  remarks  accompany  their  returns,  of 
the  distress  generally  prevalent  in  the  corn 
exporting  countries,  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  fact.  One  remarkable  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  is,  that  they  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  all  the 
other  countries  in  Europe,  whose  natural 
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(*tftidition  h  that  of  importing  counties 
of  com.  Spain  and  Portugsl  have  follow- 
ed our  example;  and  Holland,  whose  laws 
respecting  the  external  trade  in  com,  were, 
until  lately,  the  best  existing  in  any  coun- 
try, has  just  been  forced  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  line  of  policy.  I  say  forced ; 
because,  it  will  be  quite  obvious,  that  if 
England,  the  great  regulator  of  the  price 
of  com  in  this  part  of  thd  world,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  whose  markets,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  commodity  itf 
grown  in  Poland  and  the  other  exportibg 
countries — ^if  England,  I  say,  determines 
on  shutting  her  ports  against  its  admission, 
it  is  clear  that  the  corn,  not  findmg  its 
asual  vent,  must  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  countries  of  its  produce,  causing  a 
glut  in  their  own  markets,  and  overwhelm- 
ing with  its  quantity  the  markets  of  all 
other  countries  open  to  its  reception.  It 
follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  the 
markets  of  a  country  naturally  importing, 
produces  similar  regulations  in  other  coon« 
tries  similarly  situated. 

Now,  Sir,  what  consequence  is  likely 
to  ensue  from  such  a  policy  ?  Must  it  not 
at  no  distant  period,  repress  production  i 
Must  it  not  cause  the  agriculturists  of  the 
exporting  countries  to  abandon  the  culti* 
vation  of  grain  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  production 
of  some  other  article,  which,  if  not  equally 
beneficial  in  its  results,  where  a  regular 
market  exists  for  the  sale  of  grain,  is  at 
least  attended  with  more  profit,  or  rather 
without  the  loss  contingent  upon  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  an  article,  whose  price 
has  fallen  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
its  production.  Such  an  efiect  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  but  its  existence  is  proved  by 
direct  testimony  of  the  most  unimpeach* 
able  nature.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  letters 
from  Mr.  Behrend,  a  resident  at  Dantzic, 
connected  with  the  Corn  trade,  minutely 
informed  of  the  actual  situation  of  tbe 
a^'culturists  of  that  country,  fhmi  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  landed  pro- 
prietor b  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  I  wOI  read 
extracts  from  these  letters : 

**  The  Corn  trade  havhig  now  lingered 
in  a  depressed  state  for  upwards  of  six 
years,  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  whole  northerh  conti* 
nent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  coun- 
try, has  been  extremely  disastrous.  The 
penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  been 
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driTeo  to  the  hif^hett  pitdi,  production 
iiM  gradually  diminished^  aud  as  the  higher 
classes  have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  this 
general  impoverishmeot,  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  western  parts  of 
Europe  has  experienced  a  serious  dimi- 
nution. It  is  generally  thought  thnt  the 
consumption  of  British  coloniaU  and  ma* 
nufactures,  does  not  at  present  exceed 
one  half  oif  what  it  was  before  this  un- 
fortunate crisis  of  the  Corn  trade  took 
place. 

**  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the 
Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  the 
moderate  taxes  of  this  country,  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  best  economists  at  S5«.  per 
Winchester  ouarter,  but  the  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Volhynia  (from  which  province 
we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat),  cannot 
supply  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  at  less  than 
S&r.,  as  he  has  nearly  14«.  to  pay  for 
fireight  duties,  and  charges.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  our  prices  have  been  for 
more  than  five  years  under  the  cost  of 
production,  which  accounts  sufficiently 
tor  the  considerable  decrease  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  extent  of  the  Polish  supplies 
and  our  home  produce.  It  has  been  ru- 
moured, that  our  government  intends  to 
retaliate,  or,  at  least,  to  meet  the  present 

ETohibitive  system  of  the  western  countries 
y  a  similar  measure,  as  regards  several 
expensive  articles  of  importation  which 
are  not  in  the  number  or  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  little  good  is  anti- 
cipated from  such  a  measure,  as  it  would, 
perhaps,  annihilate  trade  altogether." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  re- 
quested further  informstion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  received  a  second  communica* 
tion  from  the  same  gentleman ;  which,  as 
it  gives  some  interesting  information  with 
respect  to  the  change  of  cultivation  in 
Poland,  I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
to  read  to  them : 

*'  I  am  myself  the  possessor  of  a  patri- 
monial estate,  on  which  my  father  never 
used  to  keep  above  100  to  150  sheep.  I 
have  now  increased  my  flock  to  1,000 
bead,  and  as  long  as  wool  maintains  its 
present  value,  I  am  certain  I  fhall  not 
recur  to  an  increased  culture  of  grain, 
were  I  to  be  made  sure  of  405.  per  quarter 
for  my  wheat.  I  now  produce  ^out  one- 
half  the  wheat  which  was  grown  on  the 
same  soil  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  find 
myself  abundantly  indemnified  by  an  ad- 
vantageous sale  of  the  produce  of  my 
flock.  I  observe  most  or  my  neighbours 
to  have  adopted  the  same  method,  and,  I . 
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think,  I  know  but  two  classes  of  Polish 
agriculturists,  one  of  which  is  ruined  be- 
yond help,  and  whose  properties  are  in  si 
state  of  general  deterioration ;  and  the 
other,  having  directed  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  latter 
are  observed  to  make  annually  large  pur- 
chases of  sheep,  more  particularly  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  value  of  wool  will  be  reduced  in 
the  same  measure  as  production  may  in- 
crease. I  am,  nevertheless,  quite  certain, 
that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  wool  would  still  render  its  growth 
preferable  to  an  increased  culture  of  wheat 
at40f.  per  quarter,  not  to  mention  die 
disorder  naturally  arising  in  a  farm,  from 
a  repeated  revolution  in  the  agricukurai 
system.'* 

Now,  Sir,  from  thu  reasoning,  and  these 
facts,  there  arise  two  important  considera- 
tions: first,  with  respect  to  the  regular 
supply  of  food  for  the  consumption  of  thia 
country;  secondly,   with  respect  to  the 
effect  this  change  of  system  would  have 
on  our  own  agricultural  pursuits.    Uniesa 
it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  average  produc- 
tion in  Europe  of  several  yean  bu  been 
above  the  average  consumption  of  the 
same  period — a  fiict,  whidi  few,  I  pre- 
sume, will  venture  to  assert— it  must  fol- 
low, that  a  considerable  reduction  in  pro- 
duce, without  a  corresponding  falling-off 
in  consumption,  must  lead,  at  some  time 
or  other,  to  great  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  and,  consequently,  to  alt  the 
horrors  of  dearth,  if  not  of  fiunine.    Sir, 
it  is  far  from  being  my  wish  to  create  any 
unnecessary  alarm  in  the  country  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot 
but  fear,  that  the  period  is  not  very  re- 
mote, when  we  shall  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  our  own  most  impc^itic  law.    The  stocks 
of  wheat  are  now  considered,  by  all  ihe 
most  intelligent  persons  I  have  conversed 
with  upon  Uiis  subject— (and  whose  views 
are    sharpened   and   extended    by  that 
acuteness  and  information,  which  atten- 
tion to  individual  interest  never  fails  to 
produce)— as   unusually  low;   and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon 
seasons,  without,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
having  any  stock  upon  iriiich  to  draw  in 
case  of  deficient  prixluce.*    Our  resource 


*  The  usual  stock  of  old  wheat  at  har- 
vest, maybe  computed,  communibus  annis, 
at  4,000,000  quarters:  it  is  therefore, 
cleari  that  a  country  having  that  stock  in 
hand  in  any  given  year,  may  continue 
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of  Xoreigo  supply  will  be  essentially  (limi« 

niaiied  by  the  change  in  agriculture  abroad, 

to  wbich  I  have  alluded ;  and,  I  own  I 

cannot  conteoiplate  all  the  evils  which  we 

are  tbu<  madly  entailing  upon  ourselves, 

and,  indeed,    upon   Europe  in  general, 

without  the  greatest  alarm.      The  evil 

may  be  retarded  by  abundant  seasons ; 

it  may  be  altogether  averted  by  a  timely 

change  in  our  Corn  laws^  but  if  they  are 

.  allowed  to  continue  in  full  force,  the  fatal 

,  efiect  now  contepoplated  «eema  at  some 

•  period  inevitable. 

The  other  consideration  arising  from 
^  these  facts  is,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish agriculturist  will  be  defeated,  by  the 
admission  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce,  other  than 
grain,  provided  the  present  law  continues 
to  exclude  the  latter  description  of  pro- 
duce. More  wool,  more  flax,  more  tal- 
Jow,  will  be  imported,  and  seriously  affect 
the  price  of  these  articles  in  the  English 
maricet.  The  present  law  is  inconsistent 
with  itself;  and,  in  that  respect,  even  Mr. 
Webb  Hall's  proposition  nad  a  greater 
appearance  pf  wisdom— it  was  at  least 
more  consistent ;  though,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  it  was  a  consistency  in  error. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  fact,  if  gen* 
.  tiemen  will  look  to  the  imports  of  these 
articles,  they  will  find  the  quantities  im- 
ported have  lately  very  considerably  in« 
.  qreased.  The  annual  average  import  of 
wool  for  five  years,  ending  1823,  amount- 
ed to  16,19i,502/^.;  for  the  year  1824, 
it  amounted  to  22,558,222/^5.,  being  an 
excess  of  6,363,720/^.  The  import  of 
tallow  for  five  years,  ending  1819,  ave- 

without  an  import  of  foreign  com  for  three 
or  four  yeara,  notwithstanding  an  annual 
deficiency  of  a  1,000^000  quarters,  pro- 
wjdcd,  from  any  circumstance,  speculation 
had.  been  repressed,  and  that  the  sole 
oliject  was,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
without  reference  to  a  future  period :  that 
•uch  has  been  our  situation  for  the  last 
fire  years  is  my  decided  conviction.  The 
dealeia  in  grain  had  suffered  bo  much  in 
their  speculations  during  the  depressed 
atnte  of  agricultural  produce,  that  they 
Install  confidence,  and  confined  their  view 
to  th^  immediate,  not  the  remote  and  con- 
tingent demand ;  such  a  Corn  law  as  now 
jtziatA  in  this  country*  must  ever  produce 
ft#imilar  effect.  Itshould  be  remembered, 
Ibat  all  |be  great  scarcities  in  this  coun- 
.try  have  arisen  from  loir  stocksj^  conjoined 
with  deficient  produce. 
VOL.  XIII. 
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rages  512,116  cwt*  2qrs.  lib.  for  each 
year ;  for  the  five  years  ending  1824,  it 
averages  732,494  cxvt,  2  grs,  \Olbs.,  being 
an  excess  in  the  latter  period  of  220,378 
cwt.  5  qrs^  dibs.  The  flax  imported  from 
1811  to  1820  averages  325,946  cwU.  an- 
nually; in  1824  it  amounted  to  547,096 
cwU,  2  qrs,  17 ibs,  being  an  excess  of  the 
lost  year  of  221,150  cwts.  2qrs  .  nibs. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  press  this 
argument  beyond  its  fair  limits^  I  am 
well  aware,  that  the  increasing  population 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  require  a 
larger  supply  of  these  articles  than  here- 
tofore. I  am  also  aware  that,  in  some 
cases,  new  markets  have  opened,  and,  in 
others^  duties  on  imports  have  been  low« 
ered,  wliich  would  naturally  cause  a 
larger  importation;  but  still.  Sir,  1  am 
convinced  that,  if  we  continue  our  pre- 
sent system,  we  shall  find  ourselves  com- 
peted with  at  home,  in  these  various  pro* 
ducts,  in  a  way  seriously  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  I 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  evils  of  glut,  as 
we  have  so  recently  escaped  from  them, 
that  they  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  gentleman ;  and  all  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject  must  admit  that  a  law, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  prodiice  dearth 
at  one  time,  will  equally  conduce  to  create 
superabundance  at  another.  Great  and 
ruinous  fluctuation  of  price  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  a  system  of  restriction ;  where- 
as freedom  in  the  trade  in  corn  leads  to 
the  opposite  effect ;  to  as  much  steadiness 
of  price  as  is  consistent  with  a  commodity, 
the  produce  of  which  varies  so  much  with 
the  seasons.  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
let  us  suppose  the  trade  in  corn  confined 
to  a  single  parish.  Can  any  one,  in  such  a 
case,  doubt  that  dearth  at  one  period,  and 
superabundance  at  ano  her,  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  Extend  the 
limits  of  the  trade  from  a  parish  to  a 
county,  the  variations,  though  less  sud- 
den and  less  frequent,  will  still  be  of  per- 
petual recurrence.  Extend  them  to  a 
large  country,  and  the  chance  of  fluctua- 
tion, as  well  as  its  range,  becomes  thereby 
diminished.  In  fact,  the  more  the  basis 
from  whence  your  supplies  are  drawn  is 
widened,  the  greater  the  steadiness  of 
price;  the  more  it  is  narrowed,  the  more, 
constant  and  the  more  fatal  in  their  effects 
are  the  fluctuations  to  which  you  are  sub- 
ject.* 

*  In  early  time«,  when  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  conveyance  of  bulky  commo-> 
S 
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Another  material  consideration,  rb* 
Fpecting  a  price  of  corn  considerably 
higher  than  its  rate  in  surrounding  nations, 
arises  from  its  effect  on  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  and  other  pursuits.  It 
must  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  this 
rise  in  labour  must,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  affect  the  manufacturer.  Some 
imagine  it  raises  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dities; others,  of  which  I  am  one,  that 
it  reduces  the  rate  of  his  pro6t8.  In  the 
former  case,  competition  \n  foreign  mar- 
kets, with  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
would  become  impossible;  in  tne  latter 
case,  the  profits  of  stock  would  be  essen- 
tially diminished.  In  either  case  danger- 
ous consequences  would  result.  Capital, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  power 
and  importance,  as  well  as  wealth,  of  this 
country  depends,  would  be  attracted,  by 
superior  advantages,  to  some  other  more 
favoured  situation.  Gentlemen  unaccus* 
tomed  to  reflect  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  perceiving  great  appearance 
of  prosperity  in  all  directions,  may,  per- 
haps, undervalue  this  consideration  ;  and 
yet  is  there  Done  of  more  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  essential  interests  of  this 
country.  I  implore  them  to  reflect  from 
what  cause  it  proceeds,  that  England  pos- 
sesses such  an  extent  of  power  and  im- 

dities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  arising  from  the  want  of  roads ; 
when  there  existed  a  prejudice,  as  well  as 
a  legal  penalty  against  what  was  called 
forestalling  anuregrating,  the  fluctuations 
in  price  were  immense*    In  19S6,  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  wheat  sold  at  2«.  Sd. 
per  quarter;  at  another,  at  JGs.;  during 
the  year  1S17,  it  was  at  2/.  4#.,  4/.,  and 
6f.  ad.  per  quarter ;  in  1557,  at  one  time, 
it  was  4/.,  at  another,  2/.  ISf.  4//.  per 
quarter.     The  same  holds  good  with  re- 
spect  to  France  and  Spain,  where,  during 
the  150  years  ending  with  the  French 
Revolution,  the  variation  in  price  amount- 
ed to  7  times ;  while  in  England,  for  the 
same  period,  it  did  not  exceed  S^  times ; 
restriction  either  by  law,  or  on  account  of 
difficulty  of  conveyance,  existed  in  the 
two  former  countries,  whereas  in  England, 
notwithstanding  a  law  prohibiting  export, 
except  under  high  duties,  which  existed 
up  to  177S,  vet  owing  to  ita  bein^  con- 
stantly repealed  pro  tempore  in  periods  of 
dearth,  the  trade  was  comparatively  free, 
the  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  Qtber  waa  also  un- 
fettered. 
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portance  in  the  scale  of  natfons.  Is  ft 
from  the  extent  of  her  territory,  or  amount 
of  her  p«)pulation  ?  Surely  not.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  these  points,  Iyow  insig-i 
nificant  does  our  power  appear  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  leading  powers  on 
the  Continent.  How  small  is  the  extent 
of  both  our  territory,  and  the  amouri^x>f 
our  population,  compared  'with  those  of 
either  France  or  Austria ;  but  still  more 
glaring  is  the  contrast  If  Russia  be  the 
point  of  comparison.  How,  if  populaticta 
and  territory  were  the  only  elements  iaf 
consideration,  could  we  contend  with 
this  colossal  empire  ?  and  yet  we  not  only 
have  competed  with  her,  and  with  each 
of  the  other  powers  singly,  but  united* 
and  could  do  so  again  successfully  if  the 
honour  or  interests  of  the  country  required 
it.  Even  the  United  States  beats  ns 
hollow  in  respect  of  territory ;  and« 
although  our  population  is  now  larger 
than  her*s,  will  it  continue  to  be  so  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence  ?  In  fact,  it  is  capi- 
tal fVom  whence  the  chief  power  of  great 
states  is  derived ;  and  any  line  of  policy, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  odr 
capital,  it  were  sheer  madness  to  pursue. 
Does  any  statesman  in  this  Houte 
believe  we  can  pursue  this  policy  with 
impunity — does  any  man  of  common  In- 
telligence in  the  countrv,  who  views  the 
subject  with  impartiality,  believe  it  ?—C)ui 
they  adduce  a  single  instance  of  a  coun- 
try, similarly  situated,  who  has  pursued 
such  a  system*  and  pontinued  to  thrive 
under  it  ? — I  challenge  them  to  produce 
the  instance  in  any  part  or  in  any  period 
of  the  world«-the  downfall  of  Holland,  on 
the  contrary,  is  attributed,  6y  the  best 
authorities,  whom  it  might  appear  pe» 
dantry  to  quote,  to  this  very  circumstanop, 
of  a  large  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread.*  Sir,  I  feel  convinced,  if  our 
Corn  laws  were  to  continue  without  modi* 
fication  for  twenty  years,  that  the  proa* 
perity  of  England  would  receive  a  mortal 
stab.  There  is  also  another  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  law,  which  is  of  no  mean 
importance.  I  allude  to  its  efliect  in  a 
political  point  of  vlew^it  is  clear  that  iu 
object  Is,  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  aay  any  thing  offensive  to 

•  The  Corn  Trade  ^f  Holland  waa, 

until  lately,  free,  but  there  waa,  and  still 

ia^  a  tax  paid  upon  flour  ground  at  the 
mill.  / 
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«nj  indiYidual,  but  itill  I  cannot,  without 
onaitting  the  strong  points  of  argument  in 
this  case,  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  system. 
The  class  whose  liencfit  is  thus  sought  is 
the  powerful  and  affluent  classy  those 
whose  interests  are  rendered  subservient 
Bi0  the  mass  and  body  of  the  people— can 
this  produce  an^  other  effect  than  to 
introduce  a  principle  of  discord  and  dis« 
union  there,  where  harmony  and  concord 
are  so  essential  for  the  public  good.  Are 
we.  Sir,  prepared,  at  the  present  time  of 
<day,  to  separate  the  aristocracy  from  the 
people? — are  we  prepared  to  set  up  a 
privileged  class,  to  whose  immediate  ad-» 
vantage  the  real  interests  of  this  great 
country  are  to  be  heedlessly  aacri£ced } 
Sir,  this  would  be  at  all  times  most  dan- 
gerous-7->iiuroducing  a  principle  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  constitu* 
lion,  and  calculated  to  work  in  it  a  change 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
most  serious  apprehension.  But,  is  this 
the  time  you  would  select  for  so  rash  an 
experiment? — Is  it  a  time  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  intelligence  upon  matters  of 
this  nature  ?— Is  it  a  moment  when  mo- 
nopoly can  shelter  itself  under  the  garb 
of  patriotism  f  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  time,  above  all  others,  when  the  flimsy 
veil  would  be  most  easily  seen  through, 
and  when  the  real  nature  of  the  law  would 
stand  forth  in  all  its  worst  features,  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  an 
enlightened  and  injured  people.  The  pre- 
sent, as  all  know,  is  a  time  when  there 
IS  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  an 
«olightenroent,  a  knowledge  and  spirit  of 
inquiry,  such  as  marked  no  former  period 
of  our  history,  and  when  it  has  penetrated 
and  shed  its  influence  over  the  abode  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice — the  artisans, 
the  labourers  of  this  country,  are  fan 
I^ecoming  a  far  more  intelligent  body  than 
they  formerly  were.  Not  only  have  the 
elements  of  education  been  generally  dif- 
fused amongst  them,  but  the  abstruse  and 
more  intricate  parts  of  knowledge  are  now 
communicated  to  them  with  an  ease  and 
a  profusion  calculated  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, and  to  call  forth  serious  reflexion. 
Some  individuals  enteftain  apprehensions 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  certainly  do 
not  participate ;  but,  if  I  could  believe 
that  the  legislature  of  this  country  could 
be  rash  enough  to  disregard  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  to  continue  a  line  of  policy 
such  as  that  which  engendered  our  Corn 
Laws— in  fuch  an  age,  and  with  so  tlear 


a  view  of  their  ii^ustice  as  that  which 
pervades  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  should 
also  fear  the  consequences  of  this  exten- 
sion of  knowledge ;  but,  Sir,  I  cannot  and 
do  not  believe  it — I  re^y  upon  the  sound 
and  liberal  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration—*-! confide  in  that  intelligence 
which  must  make  its  way  amongst  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  for  the 
removal  of  an  evil  of  so  glaring  and  so 
pernicious  a  tendency. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  state  what 
alteration  in  the  law  I  am  now  about  to 
recommend,  I  think  it  desirable  to  men«. 
tion  shortly  what  the  Corn  Law  of  Eng- 
land formerly  was,  and  the  rather  because 
some  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  our 
present  law  as  of  long  standing,  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  received  the  seal  of  time 
and  experience.  This,  Sir,  is  an  «rror^ 
the  principle  introduced  into  our  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  by  the  law  of  1815  is 
entirely  new — such  as  we  never  dreamt 
of  before,  being,  in  truth,  the  wildest 
theory,  and  most  insane  speculation,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  practical 
statesmen.  It  contained,  as  we  know,  a 
provision,  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
exclusion  of  foreign  corn  under  a  given 
price  (80«.  per  quarter),  and  a  free  ad* 
mission  of  it  above  that  price.  The  law 
of  1822  in  some  measure  modified  tins 
principle,  but  containing  an  import  price, 
and  fixing  that  as  high  as  TOc  it  left  the 
law  in  very  nearly  the  same  injurious 
state.  This,  I  have  said,  was  not  9o  for- 
merly :  with  permission  of  the  House  1 
will  shortly  state  what  was  Uie  principle 
of  the  law  from  the  time  we  biecame  a 
regularly  importing  country  of  corn, 
namely,  in  1773.  By  ihe  law  passed  ia 
that  jear,  foreign  wheat  was  at  all  times 
admis«ible  into  the  English  markets,  sub- 
ject to  one  high  duty  of  24«.  Sd.  per 
quarter,  and  two  low  duties^  the  first  of 
2f.  3^.,  the  second  oT  6</.  per  quarter. 
The  high  duty  was  payable  vfhen  wheat 
was  below  44«.  per  quarter ;  the  first  low 
duty  of  25.  6^.  when  its  average  price  was 
at  or  above  44^. ;  the  second  low  duty  of 
6d,  per  quarter  wlien  the  price  reached 
485.  The  same  principle  and  amount  of 
duties  was  continued  by  the  law  passed  in 
1791,  but  the  prices  at  which  tncy  were 
payable  were  altered^  the  high  duty  of 
245.S1/.  was  payable  up  to  50s,;  the  first  in  w 
duty  of  2s.  6^.  between  50s.  and  545. ;  and 
(he  second  low  duty  of  Bd.  at  or  above  j45. 
In  1804  these  prices  were  again  changed 
to  635.  per^guarter,  up  to  which  the  h\gjk 
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oney  following  that  principle  which  had 
ever  guided  nis  public  conduct,  never 
could  consent  to  any  measure  having  for 
iti  obiect  a  limitation  of  the  elective 
fVanchite  of  the  people.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence, no  trust,  in  the  quarter  from 
which  this  measure  came  ^hear].  He 
begged  he  might  not  be  misunderstood : 
he  was  not  dludine  to  his  hon*  friend, 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  than  whom 
he  knew  of  no  one  whom  he  would  be 
more  ready  to  follow,  or  implicitly  to 
confide  in ;  but  he  distrusted  toe  parties 
who,  he  feared,  might  have  influenced, 
and  who  now  most  strongly  supported 
the  measure — '*  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes."  The  evidence  which  had  been 
taken  before  the  Irish  committee  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  come  to  a 
favourable  vote;  and,  however  grieved  he 
might  be  to  find  himself  opposed  to  the 
hon.  hsronet,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
an  independent  member  of  an  English 

I  parliament,  and  as  the  representative  of  a 
arge  body  of  English  electors,  solemnly 
to  declare,  that  he  coftld  not  support  thu 
billy  or  tolerate  its  principle. 

Mr.  Luileian,  after  what  had  luBt  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  was 
only  anxious  to  declare,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  had  acted  in  this  matter  otnerwise 
than  as  a  volunteer ;  no  individual  having 
advised  with  him  on  the  subject,  or  in- 
fluenced him  in  determining  to  introduce 
this  measure,  although  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  best  iuformation  he  could 
consult  in  its  preparation.  In  every 
respect  it  was  his  own  measure ;  he  alone 
was  responsible  for  it. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the  word 
"  now,''  stand  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided :  Ayes  233 ;  Noes  185  ; 
Majority  for  the  second  reading  48»  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday,  April  28. 

Corn  Laws.]  Lord  King  said,  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  a  town  in 
Devonshire,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the 
Com  Laws.  It  was  respectably  signed  by 
three  hundred  persons ;  but  perhaps  the 
noble  lord  opposite  would  say,  that  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
as  it  was  of  a  difierent  nature  from  a 
petition  which  he  had  presented.  In 
presenting  this  petition,  he  could  not  help 
sayingi  that  he  hoped  the  nobla  lord 
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opposite  would  not  continue  for  another 
year  the  present  system  of  the  Com  laws, 
which  would  be,  to  compel  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  tax.  The  burtiben  which  the  Cora 
laws  imposed  was  of  the  odious  nature  of  a 
polUtax,  and  was  every  where  severely 
felt.  If  the  present  state  of  the  Cora 
laws  added  15f.  per  quarter  to  the  price 
of  wheat,  the  continuation  of  the  system 
was  making  every  nuin  in  the  country  pay 
this  15«.  unjustly.  By  this  tax,  every 
family  in  the  kingdom  was  obliged  unneces- 
sarily to  pay  to  the  amount  of  3/«  IBu  per 
annum,  » 

Lord  RoUe  said,  he  was  in  favour  of  a 
revision  of  theCora  laws,but  he  did  not  think 
this  exactly  the  period  for  entering  into 
the  investigation  of  so  important  a  subject^ 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU  covXd  not  allow 
one  observation  of  the  noble  lord  behind 
him  to  pass  unnoticed.  Nothing  was  more 
calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  than  to  state,  that  if  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  continued 
the  present  system  of  the  Corn  laws,  an 
unjust  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the 
people.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
corn  was  so  high  as  to  constitute  tnis  tax  I 
The  noble  lord  was  present  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  when  his  ma- 
jesty's Speech  described  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country ; 
but  the  noble  lord  hsd  then  said  nothing 
about  the  high  price  of  com,  and  had 
made  no  complaints  of  the  poor  suffering 
by  the  Cora  laws.  If  the  noble  lord  really 
wished  to  canvass  for  petitions,  he  had 
taken  the  right  wa^  to  get  them.  He  would 
now  have  them  m  abundance  from  the 
most  ignorant  parts  of  the  country.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  sav  thus  much, 
because  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord 
were  of  a  nature  to  excite  no  slight  agita- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Lord  King  said,  he  had  been  asked, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
cora  was  high  I  He  had  learned  that  fact 
from  the  petitions  on  the  table ;  one  of 
which  was  signed  by  5,000  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London.  He  had 
learned  it  from  the  petitions  from  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  various  perCs  of 
the  country.  He  had  learned  it  n-om  the 
rise  of  prices  since  the  commencement 
of  the  session;  which  prices  had  so  in^ 
creased,  that  there  were  apprehensions  of 
the  ports  being  thrown  open.  He  was  glad 
that  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  b^ 
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the  noble  lord  opposite ;  though  he  should 
be  better  pleased  if  there  were  no  delay. 
When  it  should  be  taken  up,  howerery  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  see  no  com- 
mittee. If  a  committee  were  formedi 
every  spectre  would  be  broueht  forward 
and  exhibited  before  it  to  frighten  the 
country  gentlemen.  Tliey  would  be  told 
how  cheap  com  could  be  raised  in  Poland, 
where  a  plough  was  tied  to  a  cow's  tail  or 
horns ;  and  that  there  com  could  be  grown 
for  nothing. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  diexAeA  that  any 
petitions  relative  to  the  price  of  corn  had 
Deen  presented,  either  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  until  aAer  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  lord,  it  seemed,  had  learned  the 
high  price  of  com  from  the  petitions  of 
merchants ;  but  those  petitioners  were  not 
corn  consumers.  All  that  they  cared 
about  com  was,  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  to  speculatCi  and  put  large 
profits  in  their  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  had  a  few 
days  ago  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  if  Canadian  com  was  admitted  into 
this  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent^  the  corn  of  the  United  States 
irom  being  introduced  along  with  it.  He 
little  expected  that  he  should  have  so  soon 
been  able  to  confirm  hts  opinion ;  but  he 
had  that  day  seen  a  letter  in  an  American 
paper,  in  which  a  merchant,  writing  to 
nis  correspondent,  stated  that  the  price 
of  com  was  very  low;  but,  as  England 
was  to  allow  importation  from  Canada,  it 
would  lOon  rise,  because  the  Americans 
would  be  able  to  pour  in  the  corn  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Roedyn  said,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  parliament  to  recollect,  tbatnumer^ 
ous  contracts  had  been  entered  into  on 
the  bith  of  the  present  system,  which  it 
was  understood  would  be  permanent.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  expectation 
of  an  alteration  would  create  considerable 
alarm,  it  would  have  a  great  effect  in 
Scotland,  where  the  ministers*  stipends 
were  partly  paid  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  in  the  market. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Thurtday.  April  28. 

Cork  Laws.]  After  numerous  peti- 
tions, both  for  and  against  a  revision  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  bad  iSten  presented  to  the 
House, 


Mr.  Srou^Um  took  occasion  losuggest, 
that  in  proportion  as  hon.  gentlemen  really 
wished  well  to  that  momentous  question, 
so  soon  to  be  brought  before  tbero  by  his 
hon.  friend,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion would  they  do  well  to  abstain  nrom 
saying  any  thing  on  presenting  their  peti-^ 
tions,  or  anticipate  the  discussion  or  the 
evening.  He  had  never  fiuled  to  observe, 
that  when  petitions  were  to  be  presented 
in  great  number,  en  a  subject  appointed 
for  debate  on  the  same  night,  the  observa* 
tions  which  were  usually  made  upon  them, 
occurring  over  and  over  again  with  each 
separate  petition,  had  the  eflfact  of  anti- 
cipating much  of  what  might  be  more 
conveniently  reserved  for  the  principal 
debate ;  so  that  when  the  debate  at  last 
came  on,  tho^e  observations  were  found 
to  have  completely  stifled  it ;  or,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  to  have  thrown  a  wet 
blanket  upon  it.  This  being  the  case,  he 
should  himself  follow  his  own  doctrine.  A 
petition  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  praying  that  no  alteration 
might  take  place  in  the  existing  Corn  laws, 
had  been  forwarded  to  htm,  and  the 
petitioners  had  done  him  the  honour, 
certainly,  to  confide  It  to  his  charge ;  but 
for  the  reasons  he  had  alroady  stated,  be 
did  not  intend  to  present  it  that  night, 
but  would  bring  it  in  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time  the  petitioners  hsd  all  the 
benefit  of  the  declaration  which  he  now 
made,  that  the  whole  population  of  Dur- 
ham were  decidedly  averse  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn  laws. 

Sir  £.  KnaiMntU  remarked  on  the  in- 
consistency of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  deprecated  other  gentlemen's 
making  comments  on  the  subject  of  the 
petitions  they  might  have  to  present,  and 
yet  had  himself  gone  out  or  his  way  to 
remark  on  a  petition  that  was  not  to  be 
brought  up  until  to*morrow. 

Mr.  fT.  Gordon^  in  presenting  the  po- 
tions from  Kincardinesbire,  said  he  could 
not  help  thinkinff,  notwithstanding  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  observa- 
tions, that  that  was  the  very  moment  for* 
such  remarks  as  hon.  gentlemen  might  de- 
sire to  oflfer  on  the  subject. 

The  Sherifis  of  London  appeared  at  tbe 
bar,  and  presented  a  petition  from  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London,  praying  for  an  alter- 
ation in  the  Corn  laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  tVocd  said,  it  was  not 
often  tbe  lot  of  tbe  coosmon  council  tore- 
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cord  their  «pprobatioa  of  the  measnres 
purftue4  by  bis  majesty's  government 
£a  laugb.3  On  the  present  occasion, 
however^  they  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  policy  of  ministers*  in  removing  re- 
strictions and  establifihiz]^,  in  almost  every 
directioQt  a  free  trade;  bui  they  added, 
th^t  it  was  quite  impossible,  without  some 
great  alterations  in  the  Corn  laws,  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
price  of  grain,  to  stand  up  against  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  whom  we  had  now^ 
admitted  into  our  own  markets.  The  pe- 
titiopera  did  not  ask  for  any  lower  duty 
than  what  might  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  land-owner.  But,  under  the  present 
system  of  our  Corn  laws,  many  frauds 
were  practised  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
grain  to  the  consumer  in  this  country; 
and  the  monopolist,  and  not  the  farmer, 
obtained  all  the  advantage  of  those  high 
prices  from  which  the  public  suffered. 
He  did  hope  that  this  trade  would,  for 
the  future,  be  placed  on  a  footing  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  agri* 
culturist  and  to  the  consumer  generally. 

Mr,  T*  WUion  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  concur  in  what  had  fallen  from  his 
worthy  colleague;  which  it  was  bv  no 
Bieahs  his  good  fortune  to  do  every  day* 

Mr.  C.  Oilvert  desired  to  call  the  at- 
^tention  of  the  House  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense which  the  country  was  put  to  for 
the  printing  of  all  these  petitions.  There 
were  many  of  the  less  important  kind  that 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  merely  to  enter 
pn  the  Journals,  in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  to  distinguish  their  prayer  and 
.object.  Hon.  gentlemen,  in  some  cases, 
.might  content  themselves  with  having 
them  read,  as  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
for  example  (Mr.  W.  Gordon),  had 
just  DOW  presented  about  a  dozen  peti- 
tions 00  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
county,  tlie  greater  pumber  of  which  were 
most  likely  verbatim  et  literatim  the 
same. 

Mr.  Bright  thought  that  this  objection 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  just  now, 
00  90  important  a  subject.  His  hon. 
friend  bad  surely  begun  at  the  wrong  end]; 
aeeinj^  that  the  city  of  London  was  the 
chiefcity  of  our  commerce,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  said,  he  never  meant  to 
op|>ose  the  printing  of  a  petition  from  the 
city  of  London,  like  that  now  before  the 
House ;  which,  of  all  others,  it  was  most 
importaDt  should  be  printed.  His  pbserv- 
%MV»  appli^  to  auch  cases  u  th«^  whi<;h 
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he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Coronation  Oath.]  Mr.  Egerton 
presented  a  petition  from  Chester,  against 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Mr.  Grenfell  ssLidi  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  House  to  allude  to  what  had  taken 
place  elsewhere  with  reference  to  anj 
matter  done  or  to  be  done  by  that  House  1 
but,  something  had  been  said  elsewhere 
which  induced  him  to  express  a  hope  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  some 
member  of  weight  and  talent  and  charac** 
ter  in  one  of 'the  Houses  of  parliament, 
would  bring  under  their  consideration  the 
propriety  of  altering  the  Coronation  Oath 
[liear,  hear!]. 

Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  W.  WkUmore  rose 
and  said  :* 

Sir ; — I  rise  in  pursuance  of  a  notice,  \ 
gave  early  in  the  present  session  of  par« 
liament,  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  the  law  respecting  the  trade 
in  Foreign  Corn.  Previous,  Sir,  to  enter- 
ing upon  this  most  iniportant  subject,  I 
am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  to 
the  House,  with  respect  to  the  motivea 
which  induce  me  to  agitate  this  question, 
more  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  my 
motion,  than  on  account  of  any  considera* 
tion  personal  to  myself;  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  latter 
point. 

If,  Sir,  I  had  been  led  to  stir  this  ques* 
tion  from  any  motive  of  personal  vanity ; 
or  from  any  absurd  notion  of  occupying 
for  a  moment  a  prominent  station  in  thw 
House,  which  neither  my  abilities,  nor  my 
habits  of  life,  nor  my  inclination,  would 
enable  me  permanently  to  fill— if,  Sir,  from 
these,  or  any  such  like  motives,  I  had 
been  induced  to  bring  this  subject  forward, 
I  should  feel  that  I  deserved  the  full  mea- 
sure of  that  censure  which  has  for  the 
last  week  been  so  unsparingly  heaped 
upon  me.  I  should  feel  that  in  exciting 
that  ferment,  which  hon.  members  de- 
scribe as  pervading  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  motion  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  should 
have  little  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  my 
conduct.  But,  Sir,  it  is  by  no  motive  of 
this  kind  that  I  am  actuated ;  but  by  a 
deep  conviction,  that  the  period  is  arrived, 

*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Ridgway. 
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beyond  whiclif  tbe  cotisfderafion  of  ilni 
most  important  subject  cantiot  with  saf^^ty 
be  postponed.  It  is  time  to  make  the 
laws  regulating  the  Com  Trade  square  a 
little  better  with  those  principles  of  free 
trade,  which  have,  so  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  been  not  only 

{promulgated,  but  largely  acted  upon* — 
rinciplet  from  whence  the  greatest  bene- 
U  will  be  found  to  result,  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  great  manufacturing 
country,  but  to  the  world  at  large:*— 
principles  which  reflect  so  much  honour 
upon  the  ministers  who  have  the  manliness 
and  the  true  wisdom  to  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  of  their  policy,  and  whi<^h  wilt  cause 
their  names  to  descend  to  posterity, 
amongst  those  statesmen  to  whose  memory 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is 
justly  due. 

Sir,  the  Corn  laws  of  England  stand 
fbrward  in  glaring  contrast  to  these  prin- 
ciples— forming  an  exception,  not  only 
obvious  to  the  eye,  but  calculated  also  to 
defeat  the  great  advantages  which  would 
otherwise  accrue  from  their  adoption.  Is 
it,  Sir,  not  unjust  to  call  upon  the  manu- 
facturing interest  to  make  those  sacriBces, 
which  a  change  of  system,  however  bene- 
ficial in  its  ultimate  results,  never  fails,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  entail  upon  the  parties 
interested — when,  at  the  same  time,  you 
allow  to  continue  in  its  full  force,  a  system 
which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  ?  Sir,  a  free  admission  of 
foreign  corn,  subject  to  such  duty  as  the 
existence  of  burthens,  bearing  with  pe- 
culiar or  exclusive  weieht  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  18  the  basis  upon 
which  free  trade  must  repose,  and  without 
which  it  never  can  be  permanently  and 
effectually  carried  into  operation. 

The  Corn  laws  of  this  country  have 
inflicted  the  greatest  Injury  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  world,  that  ever,  per- 
haps, was  produced  by  injudicious  legis- 
lation. They  have  deranged  its  course, 
stagnated  its  current,  and  caused  it  to  flow 
in  new  and  far  less  beneficial  channels  than 
it  formerly  occupied.  The  returns  from 
the  Consuls  abroad,  stating  the  very  low 
price  of  com  in  all  the  shipping  ports  of 
the  continent,  fthd  complaining,  whenever 
any  remarks  accompany  their  returns,  of 
the  distress  generally  prevalent  in  the  corn 
exporting  countries,  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  fact.  One  remarkable  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  is,  that  they  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  all  the 
other  countries  in  Europe,  whose  natural 
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of  com.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  follow- 
ed our  example;  and  Holland,  whose  laws- 
respecting  the  external  trade  fin  corn,  were, 
until  lately,  the  best  eitisting  in  any  coun* 
try,  has  just  been  forced  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  line  of  policy.  I  say  forced ; 
because,  it  will  be  quite  obvious,  that  if 
England,  the  great  regulator  of  the  price 
of  corn  in  this  part  of  thd  world,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  whose  markets,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  commodity  Ut 
grown  in  Poland  and  the  other  exportibg 
cotintries — ^if  England,  I  say,  determines 
on  shutting  her  ports  against  its  admission, 
it  is -clear  that  the  corn,  not  finding  its 
asual  vent,  must  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  countries  of  its  produce,  causing  a 
glut  in  their  own  markets,  and  overwhelm- 
ing with  its  quantity  the  markets  of  all 
other  countries  open  to  its  reception.  It 
follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  the 
markets  of  a  country  naturally  importing, 
produces  similar  regulations  in  other  coon« 
tries  similarly  situated. 

Now,  Sir,  what  consequence  is  likely 
to  ensue  from  such  a  policy  ?  Must  it  not 
at  no  distant  period,  repress  production  i 
Must  it  not  cause  the  agriculturists  of  the 
exporting  countries  to  abandon  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  production 
of  some  other  article,  which,  if  not  equally 
beneficial  in  its  results,  where  a  regular 
market  exists  for  the  sale  of  grain,  is  at 
least  attended  with  more  profit,  or  rather 
without  the  loss  contingent  upon  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  an  article,  whose  price 
has  fallen  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
its  production.  Such  an  effect  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  but  its  existence  is  proved  by 
direct  testimony  of  the  most  unimpeach^ 
able  nature.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  tetters 
from  Mr.  Behrend,  a  resident  at  Dantzic, 
connected  with  the  Corn  trade,  minutely 
informed  of  the  actual  situation  of  the 
a^iculturists  of  that  country,  fhmi  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  landed  pro* 
prietor  ia  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  I  will  read 
extracts  from  these  letters : 

<*  The  Cora  trade  havhig  now  lingered 
in  a  depressed  state  for  upwards  of  six 
years,  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  whole  northerh  eonti« 
nent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  coun- 
try, has  been  extremely  disastrous.  The 
penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  been 
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drireo  to  the  hij^hett  pitdi,  production 
hat  graduallj  diminished,  aqd  as  the  higher 
classes  have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  this 
geoeral  impoverishment,  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  western  parts  of 
Europe  has  experienced  a  serious  dimi- 
nution. It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
consumption  of  British  colonials  and  ma- 
nufactures, does  not  at  present  exceed 
one  half  of  what  it  was  before  this  un- 
fortunate crisis  of  the  Corn  trade  look 
place. 

*<  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the 
Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  the 
moderate  taxes  of  this  country,  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  best  economists  at  S5«.  per 
Winchester  auarter,  but  the  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Voihynia  (from  which  province 
we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat),  cannot 
supply  the  ports  of  tlie  Baltic  at  less  than 
SfiDr.,  as  he  has  nearly  14«.  to  pay  for 
freight  duties,  and  charges.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  our  prices  have  been  for 
more  than  five  years  under  the  cost  of 
oroduction,  which  accounts  sufficiently 
tor  the  considerable  decrease  which  is  ob- 
served  in  the  extent  of  the  Polish  supplies 
and  our  home  produce.  It  has  been  ru- 
moured, that  our  government  intends  to 
retaliate,  or,  at  least,  to  meet  the  present 
prohibitive  system  of  the  western  countries 
by  a  similar  measure,  as  regards  several 
expensive  articles  of  importation  which 
are  not  in  the  number  or  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  little  good  is  anti- 
cipated from  such  a  measure,  as  it  would, 
perhaps,  annihilate  trade  altogether." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  re- 
quested further  informstton  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  received  a  second  communica- 
tion from  the  same  gentleman ;  which,  as 
it  gives  some  interesting  information  with 
respect  to  the  change  of  cultivation  in 
Poland,  I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
to  read  to  them : 

**  I  am  myself  the  possessor  of  a  patri- 
monial estate,  on  which  my  fiither  never 
used  to  keep  above  100  to  150  sheep.  I 
have  now  mcreased  my  flock  to  1,000 
bead,  and  as  long  as  wool  maintains  its 
present  value,  I  am  certain  I  fhall  not 
recur  to  an  increased  culture  of  grain, 
were  I  to  be  made  sure  of  405.  per  quarter 
for  my  wheat.  I  now  produce  about  one- 
half  the  wheat  which  was  grown  on  the 
same  soil  ten  or  twelve  years  aso,  but  find 
mjTself  abundantly  indemnified  by  an  ad- 
vantageous sale  of  the  produce  of  my 
flock.  I  observe  most  or  my  neighbours 
to  have  adopted  the  same  method,  and,  I 
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think,  I  know  but  two  clanes  of  Polisb 
agriculturists,  one  of  which  is  ruined  be- 
yond help,  and  whose  properties  are  in  a 
state  of  general  deterioration;  and  the 
other,  having  directed  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  latter 
are  observed  to  make  annually  large  pur- 
chases of  sheep,  more  particularly  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  value  of  wool  will  be  reduced  in 
the  same  measure  as  production  may  in- 
crease. I  am,  nevertheless,  quite  certain, 
that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  wool  would  still  render  its  growth 
preferable  to  an  increased  culture  of  wheat 
at40f.  per  quarter,  not  to  mention  the 
disorder  naturally  arising  in  a  farm,  from 
a  repeated  revolution  in  the  agricuhurai 
system.'* 

Now,  Sir,  from  this  reasoning,  and  these 
facts,  there  arise  two  important  considera« 
tions:  first,  with  respect  to  the  regular 
supply  of  food  for  the  consumption  of  this 
country;  secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
effect  this  change  of  system  would  have 
on  our  own  agricultural  pursuits.  Unless 
it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  tiverage  produc- 
tion in  Europe  of  several  years  has  been 
above  the  average  consumption  of  the 
same  period — a  fiict,  whidi  few,  I  pre- 
sume, will  venture  to  assert— it  must  fol- 
low, that  a  considerable  reduction  in  pro- 
duce, without  a  corresponding  falling-off 
in  consumption,  must  lead,  at  some  time 
or  other,  to  great  deficiency  in  the  ouan- 
tity  of  food,  and,  consequently,  to  all  the 
horrors  of  dearth,  if  not  of  famine.  Sir, 
it  is  far  from  being  my  wish  to  create  any 
unnecessary  alarm  in  the  country  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot 
but  fear,  that  the  period  is  not  very  re«n 
mote,  when  we  shall  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  our  own  most  impc^itic  law.  The  stocks 
of  wheat  are  now  considered,  by  all  Ibe 
most  intelligent  persons  I  have  conversed 
with  upon  Uiis  subject— (and  whose  views 
are  sharpened  and  extended  by  that 
acuteness  and  information,  which  atten- 
tion to  individual  interest  never  fails  to 
produce)^ as  unusually  low;  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon 
seasons,  without,  as  is  generally  the  case» 
having  any  stock  upon  iriiich  to  draw  in 
case  of  deficient  prixluce.*    Our  resource 

*  The  usual  stock  of  old  wheat  at  har- 
vest, maybe  computed,  communibus  annia, 
at  4,000,000  quarters:  it  is  therefore, 
clear,  that  a  country  having  that  stock  in 
hand  in  any  given  year,  may  continue 
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of  foreigo  supply  will  be  ^sentially  dlmi*  I 
nislied  by  the  cnange  io  agriculture  abroad, 
to  wbicn  I  have  alluded ;  aad,  I  own  I 
caooot  contemplate  all  the  evils  which  we 
are  thus  madly  entailing  upon  ourselves, 
and,  indeed,  upon  Europe  in  general, 
without  the  greatest  alarm.  The  evil 
Momy  be  retarded  by  abundant  seasons; 
ii  may  he  altogether  averted  by  a  timely 
change  in  our  Corn  laws,  but  if  they  are 

.  allowed  to  continue  in  full  force,  the  fatal 
e£kct  now  conteinplated  seems  at  some 
period  inevitable. 

The  other  consideration  arising  from 
these  lacts  is*  that  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish agriculturist  will  be  defeated,  by  the 
admission  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce,  other  than 
grain,  provided  the  present  law  continues 
to  exclude  the  latter  description  of  pro« 
duce*  More  wool,  more  flax,  more  tal- 
Jowy  will  be  imported,  and  seriously  affect 
the  price  of  these  articles  in  the  English 
marxet.  The  present  law  is  inconsistent 
with  itself;  and,  in  that  respect,  even  Mr. 
Webb  Hairs  proposition  had  a  greater 
appearance  of  wisdom— it  was  at  least 
more  consistent ;  though,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,  it  was  a  consistency  in  error. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  fact,    if  gen- 

.  tiemen  will  loolc  to  the  imports  of  these 
articles,  they  will  find  the  quantities  im- 
ported have  lately  very  considerably  in- 

.  qreased.  The  amiual  average  import  of 
wool  for  five  years,  ending  1823,  amount- 
ed to  ieA9ift502Ibs.  I  for  the  year  1824, 
it  amounted  to  22^8,222/^.,  being  an 
excess  of  6,363,720/^.  The  import  of 
tallow  for  five  years,  ending  1819,  ave- 

without  an  import  of  foreign  com  for  three 
or  four  years,  notwithstanding  an  annual 
deficiency  of  a  1,000^000  quarters,  pro- 
vided, from  any  pircumstance,  speculation 
had.  been  repressed,  and  that  the  sole 
ollject  was,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
without  reference  to  a  future  period :  that 
auch  baa  been  our  situation  for  the  last 
five  years  is  my  decided  conviction.  The 
dealers  in  g^o  had  suffered  so  much  in 
their  specubtioos  during  the  depressed 
ata^e  of  agricultural  produce,  that  they 
lost  all  confidence,  and  confined  their  view 
to  th^  immediate,  not  the  remote  and  con- 
tipgent  demand ;  such  a  Corn  law  as  now 
ffiuats  in  this  country,  must  ever  produce 
•similar  effect.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  all  0e  great  scarcities  in  this  coun- 
.ffy  have  arisen  from  low  stocksji  conjoined 
with  deficient  produce. 
VOL.  XIII. 


tagea  512,116  cwL  2qrs.  U6»  for  each 
year ;  for  the  five  years  ending  1824,  it 
averages  732,494  cxvt.  2  grs.  10/6^,  being 
an  excess  in  the  latter  period  of  220,378 
oo/.  5  qrs,  9lds,  The  flax  imported  from 
1811  to  1820  averages  325,946  cwts.  an- 
nually; in  1824  it  amounted  to  547.096 
cuds,  2  qrj,  17 ibs»  being  an  excess  of  the 
last  year  of  221,150  cwU.  2qrs  .  nibs. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  press  this 
argunient  beyond  its  fair  limits.  I  am 
well  aware,  tnat  the  increasing  population 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  require  a 
larger  supply  of  these  articles  than  here- 
tofore. I  am  also  aware  that,  in  some 
cases,  new  markets  have  opened,  and,  in 
others^  duties  on  imports  have  been  low- 
ered, which  would  naturally  cause  a 
larger  importation;  but  still,  Sir,  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  we  continue  our  pre- 
sent system,  we  shall  find  ourselves  com- 
peted with  at  home,  in  these  various  pro- 
ducts, in  a  way  seriously  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  I 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  evils  of  glut,  as 
we  have  so  recently  escaped  from  them, 
that  they  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  gentleman ;  and  all  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject  must  admit  that  a  law, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  dearth 
at  one  time,  will  equally  conduce  to  create 
superabundance  at  another.  Great  and 
ruinous  fluctuation  of  price  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  a  system  of  restriction ;  where- 
as freedom  in  the  trade  in  corn  leads  to 
the  opposite  effect ;  to  as  much  steadiness 
of  price  as  is  consistent  wiih  a  commodity, 
the  produce  of  which  varies  so  much  with 
the  seasons.  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
let  us  suppose  the  trade  in  corn  confined 
to  a  single  parish.  Can  any  one,  in  such  a 
case,  doubt  that  dearth  at  one  period,  and 
superabundance  at  ano  her,  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  Extend  the 
limits  of  the  trade  from  a  parish  to  a 
county,  the  variations,  though  less  sud- 
den and  less  frequent,  will  still  be  of  per- 
petual recurrence.  Extend  them  to  a 
large  country,  and  the  chance  of  fluctua- 
tion, as  well  as  its  range,  becomes  thereby 
diminished.  In  fact,  the  more  the  basis 
from  whence  your  supplies  arc  drawn  is 
widened,  the  greater  the  steadiness  of 
price;  the  more  it  is  narrowed,  the  more, 
constant  and  the  more  fatal  in  their  effects 
are  the  fluctuations  to  which  you  are  sub- 
ject.* 

•  In  early  lime*,  when  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  coaveyance  of  bulky  comma- 
S 
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Another  material  consideration,  re* 
gpecting  a  price  of  corn  considerably 
higher  than  its  rate  in  surrounding  nations, 
arises  from  its  effect  on  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  and  other  pursuits.  It 
must  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  this 
rise  in  labour  musts  in  some  shape  or 
other,  affect  the  manufacturer.  Some 
imagine  it  raises  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dities; others,  of  which  I  am  one,  that 
It  reduces  the  rate  of  his  profits.  In  the 
former  case,  competition  m  foreign  mar- 
kets, with  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
would  become  impossible;  in  tne  latter 
case,  the  profits  of  stock  would  be  essen- 
tially dimmished.  In  either  case  danger- 
ous consequences  would  result.  Capital, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  power 
and  importance,  aa  well  as  wealth,  of  this 
country  depends,  would  be  attracted,  by 
superior  advantages,  to  some  other  more 
favoured  situation.  Gentlemen  unaccus- 
tomed to  reflect  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  perceiving  great  appearance 
of  prosperity  in  all  directions,  may,  per- 
haps, undervalue  this  consideration ;  and 
yet  is  there  Done  of  more  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  essential  interests  of  this 
country.  I  implore  them  to  reflect  from 
what  cause  it  proceeds,  that  England  pos- 
sesses such  an  extent  of  power  and  im- 

dities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  arising  from  the  want  of  roads ; 
when  there  existed  a  prejudice,  as  well  as 
a  legal  penalty  against  what  was  called 
forestalling  and  regrating.  the  fluctuations 
in  price  were  immense.  In  1^86,  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  wheat  sold  at  2s.  S<L 
per  quarter;  at  another,  at  16s.;  during 
the  year  1317,  it  was  at  2/.  4f.,  4/.,  and 
6f.  Sd.  per  quarter ;  in  1557»  at  one  time, 
it  was  4/.,  at  another,  2L  I3s.  ^d.  per 
quarter.  The  same  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  France  and  Spain,  where,  during 
the  150  years  ending  with  the  French 
Revolution,  the  variation  in  price  amount- 
ed to  7  times ;  while  in  England,  for  the 
same  period,  it  did  not  exceed  3^  times; 
restriction  either  by  law,  or  on  account  of 
difficulty  of  conveyance,  existed  in  the 
two  former  countries,  whereas  in  England, 
notwithstanding  a  law  prohibiting  export, 
except  under  high  duties,  which  existed 
up  to  1773,  vet  owing  to  ita  being  con- 
stantly repealed  pro  tempore  in  periods  of 
dearth^  the  trade  was  comparatively  free, 
the  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  other  waa  alio  no- 
fettered. 
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portance  in  the  scale  of  natfons.  Is  it 
from  the  extent  of  her  territory,  or  amount 
of  her  p«)pulation  ?  Surely  not.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  these  points,  Irow  insig- 
nificant does  our  power  appear  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  leading  powers  on 
the  Continent.  How  small  is  the  extent 
of  both  our  territory,  and  the  amouiA'^f 
our  population,  compared  with  those  of 
either  France  or  Austria ;  bat  still  more 
glaring  is  the  contrast  if  Russia  be  the 
point  of  comparison.  How,  if  populatiofn 
and  territory  were  the  only  elements  *^f 
consideration,  could  we  contend  with 
this  colossal  empire  ?  and  yet  we  not  only 
have  competed  with  her,  and  with  each 
of  the  other  powers  singly,  but  united* 
and  could  do  so  again  successfully  if  the 
honour  or  intere(«ts  of  the  country  required 
it.  Even  the  United  States  beats  na 
hollow  in  respect  of  territory ;  and« 
although  our  population  is  now  larger 
than  her*s«  will  it  continue  to  be  so  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence  ?  In  fact,  it  is  capi- 
tal fVom  whence  the  chief  power  of  great 
states  is  derived ;  and  any  line  of  poli'cy, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  oar 
capital,  it  were  sheer  madness  to  pursue. 
Does  any  statesman  in  this  House 
believe  we  can  pursue  this  policy  with 
impunity— does  any  man  of  common  in- 
telligence in  the  countrv,  who  views  the 
subject  with  impartiality,  believe  it  ?— Can 
they  adduce  a  single  instance  of  a  coun- 
try, similarly  situated,  who  has  pursued 
such  a  systemt  and  continued  to  thrive 
under  it  i — I  challenge  them  to  produce 
the  instance  in  any  part  or  in  any  period 
of  the  worlds— the  downfall  of  Holland,  on 
the  contrary,  is  attributed.  6y  the  best 
authorities,  whom  it  might  appear  pe^ 
dan  try  to  quote,  to  this  very  circumstance, 
of  a  large  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread.*  Sir,  I  feel  convinced,  if  odr 
Corn  laws  were  to  continue  without  modi* 
fication  for  twenty  years,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  England  would  receive  a  mortal 
stab.  There  is  also  another  effect  pro* 
duced  by  this  law,  which  is  of  no  mean 
importance.  I  allude  to  its  effect  io  n 
political  point  of  view— .it  is  clear  that  ita 
object  is,  to  raise  the  price  of  provisiona 
for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  I  an^far 
from  wishing  to  say  any  thing  offensive  ie 
-  - 

•  The  Corn  Trade  ^of  Holland  waa, 
until  lately,  free,  but  there  waa,  and  ftilL 
18^  a  tax  paid  upon  flour  ground  at  the 
mill.  / 
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anj  individual,  but  still  I  cannot,  without 
omittiog  the  strong  points  of  argument  in 
this  casei  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
pernicio*iis  consequences  of  such  a  system. 
The  class  whose  nenefit  is  thus  sought  is 
the  powerful  and  affluent  classy  those 
wliose  interests  are  rendered  subservient 
9M$  the  mass  and  body  of  the  people —caa 
this  produce  anv  other  effect  than  to 
introduce  a  principle  of  discord  and  dis- 
union there,  where  harmony  and  concord 
are  so  essential  for  the  public  good.  Are 
we,  SiTf  prepared,  at  the  present  time  of 
day,  to  separate  the  aristocracy  from  the 
people? — are  we  prepared  to  set  up  a 
privileged  class,  to  whose  immediate  ad-» 
vantage  the  real  interests  of  this  great 
country  are  to  be  heedlessly  8acri£ced  ? 
Sir,  this  would  be  at  all  times  roost  daOi* 
gerous-7->iiuroducing  li  principle  altogether 
at  variance  with  tlie  spirit  of  our  constilii* 
tioD,  and  calculated  to  work  in  it  a  change 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
most  serious  uppreliension.  But,  is  this 
the  time  you  wuuld  select  for  so  rash  an 
experiment? — Is  it  a  time  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  intelligence  upon  matters  of 
this  nature  ?— Is  it  a  moment  when  mo« 
Dopoly  can  shelter  itself  under  the  garb 
of  patriotism  f  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
t*he  time,  above  all  others,  when  the  flimsy 
veil  would  be  most  ensily  seen  through, 
and  when  the  real  nature  of  the  law  would 
stand  forth  in  all  its  worst  features,  naked 
tnd  exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  an 
enlightened  and  injured  people.  The  pre- 
sent, as  all  know,  is  a  time  when  there 
is  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  an 
enlightenment,  a  knowledge  and  spirit  of 
inquiry,  such  as  marked  no  former  period 
of  our  history,  and  when  it  has  penetrated 
and  shed  its  influence  over  the  abode  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice — the  artisans, 
the  labourers  of  this  country,  are  fan 
l^ecoming  a  far  more  intelligent  body  than 
they  formerly  were.  Not  only  liave  the 
elements  of  education  been  generally  dif- 
fused amongst  them,  but  the  abstruse  and 
more  intricate  parts  of  knowledge  are  now 
communicated  to  them  with  an  ease  and 
a  profusion  calculated  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, and  to  call  forth  serious  reflexion. 
Some  individuals  enteftsin  apprehensions 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  certainly  do 
not  participate ;  but,  if  I  could  believe 
that  the  legislature  of  this  country  could  , 
be  rash  enough  to  disregard  the  spirit  of ' 
the  times,  ana  to  continue  a  line  of  policy  ' 
such  as  that  which  engendered  our  Corn 
Laws— in  fuch  an  age,  and  with  so  tlear 


a  view  of  their  injustice  as  that  which 
pervades  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  should 
also  fear  the  consequences  of  this  exten- 
tAotk  of  knowledge;  but,  Sir,  I  cannot  and 
do  not  believe  it — I  rely  upon  the  sound 
and  liberal  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration-^I  confide  in  that  intelligence 
which  most  make  its  way  amongst  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  for  the 
removal  of  an  evil  of  so  glaring  and  so 
pernicious  a  tendency. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  state  what 
alteration  in  the  law  I  am  now  about  to 
recommend,  I  think  it  desirable  to  men- 
tion shortly  what  the  Corn  Law  of  Eng- 
land formerly  was,  and  the  rather  because 
some  are  in  the  hsibit  of  considering  our 
present  law  as  of  long  standing,  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  received  the  seal  of  time 
and  experience.  This,  Sir,  is  an  errors 
the  principle  introduced  into  our  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  by  the  law  of  1815  fs 
entirely  new — such  as  we  never  dreamt 
of  before,  being,  in  truth,  the  wildest 
theory,  and  most  insane  speculation,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  practical 
statesmen.  It  contained,  as  we  know,  a 
provision,  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
exclusion  of  foreign  corn  under  a  given 
price  (80«.  per  quarter),  and  a  free  ad- 
mission of  it  above  that  price.  The  Jaw 
of  1822  in  some  measure  modified  this 
principle,  but  containing  an  import  price, 
and  fixing  that  as  high  as  70if.  it  Ml  the 
law  in  very  nearly  the  same  injurioua 
state.  This,  I  have  said,  was  not  so  for* 
roerly :  with  permission  of  the  House  I 
will  shortly  state  what  was  tlie  principle 
of  the  law  from  the  time  we  biiecame  a 
regularly  importina  country  of  corn, 
namely,  in  1773.  By  the  law  passed  in 
thatjear,  foreign  whesft  was  at  all  times 
admissible  into  the  Engli^  markets,  sub- 
ject to  one  high  dutjr  of  2i#.  Sd.  per 
quarter,  and  two  low  uutiesi  the  first  of 
2f.  Sd,t  the  second  oT  6</.  per  quarter. 
The  high  duty  was  payable  wben  wheat 
was  below  44«.  per  quarter ;  the  first  low 
duty  of  2a.  6d,  when  its  average  price  was 
at  or  above  44f. ;  the  second  low  duty  of 
6d,  per  quarter  When  the  price  reached 
48#.  The  same  principle  and  amount  of 
duties  was  continued  by  the  law  passed  in 
1791,  but  the  prices  tft  wliich  tney  were 
payable  were  altered^  the  high  duly  of 
24«.Si/.  was  payable  up  to  50s. ;  the  first  low 
duty  of  2s.  6^.  between  SOs.  and  54s. ;  and 
(he  second  low  duty  of  6(L  at  or  above  ^4f. 
In  180i  these  prices  were  again  changed 
to  63$,  pepquorteri  up  to  which  the  h^g^ 
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w1>at  was  to  be  done  at  present.  To  tiiose 
who  tbouffht  that  prohibition,  to  a  certain 
price*  ana  free  trade  af^er  that  price*  was 
a  good  system,  he  would  say,  as  his  hon. 
iViend,  the  member  for  Suffolk,  did  say, 
**  Your  price  of  exclusion  was '  far  too 
large."  And  here  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  the  best  answer  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  landed  interest,  was  given 
in  the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend — a  de- 
claration to  which  he  had  listened  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  and  which  averred  that, 
what  with  the  diminished  burthens  of  the 
country,  and  the  altered  value  of  the  cur* 
rency,  ois  hon.  friend  considered  60ff.  as  a 
maximum,  which  gave  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  home-grower.  Now,  when  80«. 
was  considered  the  protecting  duty  in 
ISlSy  and  when  he  heard  from  his  hon. 
friend  the  admission  he  had  stated,  be  felt 
that  both  the  fact  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
admission  in  the  other,  was  an  answer  to 
those  petitioners  who  deprecated  any 
change,  and  that  the  period  for  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  could  not  be  far  distant. 
But,  there  was  another  mode  which 
many  hon.  members  supported  in  that 
House.  That  was,  to  open  the  ports,  im- 
mediately, under  such  a  protecting  duty 
as  was  calculated  to  uphold  the  fair  com- 
petition of  our  own  grower.  He  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  how,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  either  of  these  two 
courses  might  probably  operate.  If  the 
ports  were  to  be  opened  suddenly  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn,  whilst  the  great 
accumulation  which  now  existed  in  the 
foreign  ports  continued,  what  its  efiect 
would  be  on  some  of  the  great  interests  of 
this  country,  he  would  not  anticipate.  If 
that  evil  was  to  be  niet  by  a  protecting 
duty,  the  difficulty— and  a  great  one  it 
would  be— was,  in  any  permanent  arrange- 
ment, to  square  that  duty  with  the  exist- 
ing glut  that  was  acknowledged  to  exist 
fn  the  foreign  corn  countries.  He  saw  no 
o'ther  mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  unless  by 
a  graduated  scale.  These  considerations 
showed  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Question  was  surrounded  at  the  present 
time ;  and  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
embarrass  it  at  another  period.  The  cir- 
eansstances  of  the  present  day,  which  pre- 
vented an  attempt  to  alter  the  Com  laws, 
were  so  forcibly  aHuded  to  in  the  Report 
of  the  commiitee  of  1821  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  trouble  the  House  with  the  ex- 
tract. After  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
m  trade  in  corn,  open  to  all  nations  in  the 
world,  subject  only  to  a  fair  protectmg 
duty,  the  comonttee  proceeded  io  say: 
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"In  suggesting  this  dfiange  of  system 
for  further  consideration,  as  a  possible  im- 
provement of  the  Corn  laws  at  some  fotore 
time,  the  committee  are  fully  aware  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  moment  for  at- 
tempting such  a  change,  when,  owing  to 
the  general  abundance  of  the  late  harrvesta 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  markets  of  thia 
country  having  been  shut  against  foreign 
corn  for  near  thirty  months,  a  great  acctr- 
mulation  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping 
ports  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  ware^ 
nouses  of  foreign  corn  in  this  country; 
and  when  that  accumulation,  from  want  of 
any  vent,  is  held  at  very  low  prices,  and 
might  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  over« 
stocked  markets  of  this  country,  if  allowed 
to  be  introduced  at  this  period,  except 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  attempt,  and  moreover  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  present  mar- 
ket-price of  the  com  thus  accumulated  ia 
not  the  measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  haa 
been  produced,  or  of  the  rate  at  which  ft 
can  be  afforded  by  the  foreign  grower,  but; 
the  result  of  a  general  glut  of  the  arUcle, 
of  a  long  want  of  demand,  and  of  extreme 
distress  and  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  raised,  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  held  either  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  continent  or  of  tbia 
country.** 

It  was  here  evident,  that  the  difficnltiea 
which  at  present  existed  were  fully  con- 
templated by  the  committee  four  years 
ago.  He  would,  however,  repeat,  that 
the  present  system  could  not,  in  the  n»- 
ture  of  things,  remain  permanent.  The 
act  of  1 81 5  was  passed  under  circumstance! 
very  different  from  those  which  now  exist- 
ed. We  were  at  the  time  shut  otit  from 
many  ports  of  Europe,  and  at  war  with 
America ;  and  it  was  introduced  when  the 
currency  of  the  country  suffered  uifder  a 
depreciation  of  between  SO  and  90  per 
cent.  Indeed,  when  the  last  legislative 
enactment  as  to  this  system  was  introduced 
by  the  late  lord  Londonderry,  he  imeqtliiro- 
cally  avowed,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  a 
temporary  nature,  introduced  to  meet  the 
existing  difficulties  of  the  agricoltoral  in* 
terest.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  just  as- 
sumption to  alleae  that  we  were  not  now 
or  hereafter  at  liberty  to  enter  on  a  fair 
revision.  He  would  say,  fruther,  that  af- 
ter what  had  been  admitted,  so  much  to 
his  credit,  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Suffolk,  combined  with  the  notoriety 
of  the  diminished  burthens  and  the  in* 
creased  constimption  of  tbie  country,  it 
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event  <»f  a  fiw  iMe  ia  eom,  the  borne 
growth  wottM  be  letSt  and  the  imports  of 
foreigii  com  greatert  The  latter,  drawn 
from  Mils  of  a  tuperior  quality  than  tbote 
10  etdti?8tton  in  this  country,  would  be 
sold  with  profit  to  the  grower  at  more 
moderate  prices.  It  b  clear  that  low 
prices  would  be  the  oomequeooe  of  open 
ports,  and  high  ones  (the  demand  con> 
tinning  the  same)  the  result  of  the  exdn- 
sion  of  foreign  com,  provided  it  did  not, 
as  it  would  produce  great  fluctuation  of 
priee :  a  moderate  duty,  supposing  it  not 
to  exclude  foreign  com,  would  thus  have 
the  eflect  of  raising  its  price  generally  in 
the  markets  of  this  country.  If  the  price 
of  wheat  was  raised,  that  of  every  other 
description  of  agricultural  produce  would 
proporiiooably  be  increased.-  This  is  so 
generally  aUowed,  that  I  peed  not,  I  am 
sure,  taae  up  the  time  of  the  House  in 
arguing  it.  < 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  is,  the  prbbable 
price  at  which  acertsin  quantity  of  foreign 
com  would  no#  b6  sold  in  the  markets  of 
this  country.  One  datum  Is  aftirded  by 
the  averege  price  at  Rotterdam,  front  fhie 
year  iSlS  to  the  yeiir  182^,  the  result  of 
which  18,  an  average  price  fbr  the  whole 
of  the  ten  years,  of  4>7«.  99d.  per  quartev. 
True  it  is,  that  in  one  of  the  years,  I817i 
the  price  rose,  on  acmimt  of  scarefty  in 
France  and  England,  to  93s.  per  qoarter ; 
but  during  the  foiOr  Or  five  latter  years  of 
this  period,  the  prices  were  unusually  de- 
pressed, owing  to  the  English  markets 
bdfig  closed  agamst  the  admistien  of 
foreign  com.*  There  i»,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  imagine  it  is  too  high  an  average; 
and  as  Rotterdam  is  about  the  same  dis» 
tance  from  the  ports  of  the  exporting 
countries  as  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain, 
the  probsbility  is,  that  if  our  ports  were 
open  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  St 
could  not  be  sold  with  profit  below  that 
pric6.  The  avera^re  price  of  wheat  at 
New  York,  for  the  fi? eyears ending  1824^, 
Is  S8t.  per  quarter.  This,  however,  was 
a  period  during  which  no  import  for 
British  consumption  took  place,  and  therb 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  imagine  the 
price  higher  than  It  Would  amount  to  under 

*  The  prices  were  as  follows ; 
18]5..47t.    8jkf.        1890. .S6f.  10(1?. 


1816.  .eOf* 

1817.. 98r.  3d. 

1818.  .66s.  Sd. 

1819.  .46^.  a^d. 


10zl  •  .83s.    Sdm 
18K..»r.    ^d. 
l888..9iit*    9dm 
1824ii.98f.  lOidr 


too  circuBBsteBce  of  a  dOMmd  for  thk 
country— *to  this  might  be  addkd  the  ex«* 
pense  of  freight,  te.,  amounting  to  abous 
12*^  which  wookl  raise  it  to  50i.  peto 
quarter.*  Wheat  from  Odessa  could 
hardly  be  inmorted  under  a  prioe  of  44««it 
mcludiag  an  the  charges.  From  these 
facts,  added  to  all  the  information  I  haue 
been  afaia  to  collect  from  the  most  com* 
potent  authorities  on  this  subject,  and 
whose  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  proba- 
ble price  of  foreica  corn  in  the  English 
markets,  provided  they  were  open  to  ittf 
reeeptmn,  1  have  found  to  varv  between 
45f.  and  92*f  I  amat  least  justified  iaassum** 
ing,  that  439.  without  duty  would  be  ss  looi 
a  price  as  that  at  which  any  quantity  of 
foreign  com  could  be  imported  into  thia 
country.  If  to  this  worn  added  a  duty  of 
lOi.  per  quarter,  it  would  raise  ihe  pricO 
to  55r*,|  and  tliat  is  quite  aa  hi||h  as  any 
attention  to  the  real  interests  ofthe  oouiw 
try,  would  justify  an  attempt  to  raise  lU 
I  am,  however,  aware  that  great  alarm 
prevails  amongat  the  agriculturists  upon 
this  subject^  and  that»  judging  from  tha 

C resent  low  prices  oa  the  eontment,  thejr 
elieve,  that  if  the  ports  were  thrown  Open 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  odm,  sidb^cl 
Oidy  to  a  moderato  duty,  a  most  senoMS 
revulsiov  would  take  plate  in  thdr  iaias^ . 
ests;  that,  in  fimt,  th^  weald  be  ovai^ 
whelmed  with  a  dduge  of  foreign  corai 
wliich  would  bring  bach  all  the  iremoodoits 
distress  which  existed  during  the  recent 
period  of  low  prices.  Thejr  conceive  this 
more  especisllyi  as  they  infer  from  the  oir* 
coBistanceof  no  import  having  taken  plaoe 
into  Great  Britain  tor  six  years,  that  thete 
most  be  a  laige  quantity  ready  to  be  poor^ 
ed  into  this  country.  I  believe  their  feam 
are  greatly  beyond  that  which  the  res|l 
facts  of  the  case  would  jtMtify,  as  1  wiA 
shortly  endeavour  to  shew  i  bat  1  have  liO 
objection  to  meet  them  by  sach  a  regohik 
tioo  hs  laait,  1  think  l|e  admitted,  o^en  by 


■^ 


•  The  wheat  of  tho  United  States  is  of 
superkir  quality* 

t  The  average  ^Uty  of  Odessa  wheat 
Is  stated  to  be  inferior  by  one  sixth  to  that 
of  English  growth. 

iTbe  probability  Is,  it  would  be  higher, 
that  as  a  laig|er  qusntiiy  were  required 
for  the  ineteasing  consumption  of  this 
country,  It  would  sustain  a  slight  but  gm» 
dual  augmentatiOQ  of  prioe  owing  either 
to  the  greater  distance  or  diminisliod  fer- 
tility <H  soil  from  wheoco  it  would  l|e 
dmwa« 
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tliemost  fearftil,  to  be  a  sufficieDtguaraim^ 
teeagainuauch  an  e?iL *  I  would  propoae* 
more  with  a  view  to  quiet  apprehension 
than  aa  a  matter  of  any  real  importance  in 
itself,  to  increase  the  doty  by  5$»  per 
quarter*  in  proportion  as  the  price  de- 
clined 6s. :  thus,  at  55t.  the  duty  to  be 
lOr.;  from 

65  to  50 15  perquarten. 

50-^45 20  ditto. 

45—40 25  ditto. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  would  be^  as  the 
high  duty  formerly  was,  a  dead  letter,  as  1 
have  no  idea  of  prices  falling  so  low  under 
a  system  of  import  subject  to  moderate 
duties  as  to  call  into  operation  any  other 
duty  than  the  lowest  mentioned  ( lOs.) ; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  majke 
any  sacrifices  to  public  feelings  which  can 
be  done  without  endangering  the  main  ob- 
ject  to  be  attained ;  and  with  that  view  it 
is»  not  from  any  feeling  of  the  utility  of 
the  measure  itaelf»  that  I  venture  to  pro* 
pose  it. 

The  fears  respecting  the  immense  quanr 
tity  of  foreign  corn  which  would  be  poori* 
ed  into  our  ports,  on  the  opening  of  the 
markets  of  this  country  to  its  admissiooi 
I  hold  to  be  greatly  exaggerated ;  I  do 
not  conceive  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  world  could' furnish  us  with  a 
1,000»000  quarters  of  wheat ;  and  I  have 
atrong  reason  to  believe,  that,  coosidering 
Ae  low  state  of  our  stocks,  this  would 
not  be  more  than  we  rec^uire  to  re-establish 
them.  Nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  great 
revulsion  of  price  would  immediately 
nccur.  Where  a  real  and  not  fictitious 
demand  exists,  the  opening  of  the  ports 
produces  but  a  slight  effect  on  price ;  this 
was  exemplified  by  the  opening  of  the 
ports  (as  it  is  called)  for  oats  last  August 
^— 4he  price,  when  the  ports  opened,  was 
ttf.  per  Quarter ;  i|  declined  in  September 
fo  22r.  7(L  and  rose  again  in  December 
to  2ds.  'kt— the  quantity  imported  was 
488,000  quarters. 

With  reference  to  the  usual  import, 
provided  the  law  were  altered  according 
to  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  amount  to 
any  quantity  which  could  be  considered 
injurious  to  our  own  agriculturists.  We 
nay  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  by  what 
has  beeu.  The  total  imports  of  wheat, 
from  the  year  1800  to  1820,  amounted  to 
I2t511fi>29  qrs»,  giving  an  annual  average 
import  of  589f806  qrs.  The  average 
4)rice  of  that  period  amounted  to  84j.  6d. ; 
butf  during  a  portion  of  kp  the  currency 
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was  depreciated,  and  allowance  must  be 
madeforsuchdeprecialidn.If  we  deductlO 
per  cent  from  it,  we  shall  deduct  much  more 
than  the  real  fact  demands;  and  this 
would  give  us  a  metallic  price  for  the 
period  in  question  of  76<.,  twenty  shil- 
lings a  quarter  higher  than  that  at  which 
I  should  wish  to  see  it  raised  to  by  any 
dot^  we  mi^ht  impose.  During  the 
penod  in  question,  there  occurred  four  or 
five  years  of  decided  dearth,  when  the 
prices  rose  to  a  tremendous  height,  and  a 
proportionably  large  import  took  place. 
The  following  are  the  years  of  largest 
import,  with  the  average  price  of  each 
year:— . 

Qrs.  Wheat.  £.     9, 

1800  »...  1,263,771    ...4.    110    5 

1801  ....  1,424-,241    ....    115  11 
1810  ....   1,439,615    ....   103    0 

1817  ....   1,030,829  ....     94    0 

1818  ....   1,586,030    ....     83    8 
Whoever   will    examine    the    sources 

from  whence  these  large  supplies  were 
drawn»  will  see  at  once  that  nothing  but 
a  very  high  price  could  have  attracted  a 
portion  of  them  to  this  country.  The 
whole  world  seems  ransacked,  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  Great  Britain  in  periods 
of  dearth-^not  the  products  of  Europe 
and  America  alone  are  pressed  into  our 
service,  but  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  made  to  contribute  to  our  wants. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  imagine  that, 
with  a  moderate  average  price  of  55 j.  per 
quarter  for  wheat,  we  should  import  upon 
an  average  more  than  we  did  during 
the  twentjT-one  years  of  which  I  have 
taken  notice.  Supposing,  however,  the 
average  amount  of  our  annual  imports  of 
wheat  was  1,000,000,  instead  of  600,000 
quarters,  surely  no  great  alarm  need  be 
felt  by  the  British  agriculturist.  He 
would  still  have  to  supply  13,000,00o 
quarters ;  and  as  the  population  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  demand 
would  certainly  not  diminisn,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  might,  ina  fe  wyears,  be  expected 
most  materially  to  increase.  The  plan  I 
have  proposed  to  the  House  for  an  altera* 
tion  of  the  law  involves  the  maintenance 
of  a  Bvstem  of  averages.  I  am  aware  how 
unfashionable  such  a  system  is  at  the 
present  moment;  but,  after  the  most 
mature  reflection,  I  give  it  as  my  decided 
opinion,  that  so  long  as  duty  upon  the 
import  of  foreign  corn  continuesapartofour 

system,  so  long  must  we  regulate  it  by 
some  such  machinery  ;  and  I  rousit  fairly 
own,  I  have  no  such  violent  objection  to 
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ft  ail  bear  g^tterally  proclaimed.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doabt  that  the  frauds  which 
are  staled  to  have  been  committed  may 
be  effectually  prevented,  by  applying 
•uch  remedies  as  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature may  devise ;  nor  is  fraud  so  likely 
to  be  committed,  under  a  system  of  im- 
port, with  moderste  duties,  as  under  the 
Credent  law,  which  establisheft  an  artificial 
arrier  to  all  trade  in  foreign  corn,  until 
prices  shall  have  reached  a  given  amount. 
When  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  grain 
in  bond,  waiting  for  a  market-^-entailing 
a  heavy  loss  upon  the  merchant  to  whom 
it  belongs^-subject  to  damage  and  de« 
struction  of  various  kinds— and  a  most 
beneficial  market  existing  just  without 
the  preoincts  of  the  warehouse—there  is 
certainly  a  premium  held  out  for  fraud, 
such  as  hardly  ever  existed  before,  and 
which  may,  in  some  instances,  be  Irre- 
sistible ;  but  the  alteration  now  proposed 
in  the  law  would  at  once  remove  all  such 
inducement:  at  the  utmost,  the  whole 
benefit  tobe  attained  by  fraudulent  returns 
would  be  a  somewhat  lower  duty  than 
that,  at  which,  without  a  rise  in  price  in 
our  own  markets,  foreign  corn  would  be 
admitted.  I  have  no  great  apprehension 
that  such  a  motive  would  induce  men  of 
so  high  a  sense  of  honour  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  character  of  British 
merchants,  to  injure  their  character,  and 
tarnish  their  reputation,  by  so  dishonest  a 
practice.  Supposing  even  that  some 
inconvenience  of  this  nature  belonged 
inherently  to  the  average  system,  still  is  it 
not  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
greater  inconveniences  of  import  duty 
Ijpon  so  important  an  article  as  grain,  at 
periods  of  dearth  I  You  must  be  prepared 
either  to  continue  your  duty  at  whatever 
price  com  may  amount  to,  or  you  must 
establish  a  practicable  mode,  by  which, 
at  a  given  price,  such  duty  shall  cease. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  have  no  idea 
of  a  duty,  however  moderate,  being  main* 
fainable  in  a  period  of  dearth.^I  have  no 
idea  of  an^  one  who  has  reflected  upon 
the  irritation  and  feverish  excitement 
always  existing  in  the  public  mind  at 
audi  periods— 4teriously  determining  upon 
a  law  of  which  that  was  a  provision*— 
tore  I  am  its  fatal  impolicy  would  soon  be 
discovered,  and  some  remedy  be  applied. 
Mr.  Burke's  opinion  upon  this  pomt  is 
deserving  of  great  weight— he  states  in 
his  thoughts  and  details  upon  scarcity, 
published  in  1796,  that  be  has  observed 
shat  tha  lower  orders  patiently  submit  lo 
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any  privations  «n  the  score  of  food,  so 
long  as  they  can  attribute  them  to  no 
other  cause  than  the  visitations  of  Provid* 
ence^but  that  the  moment  they  deiecc 
the  hand  of  government  interfieting  with 
their  supply  of  food,  they  become  dis* 
contented    and    riotous— they    attribiKa 
not  a  portion  of  their  distress,  but  the 
whole  of  it,  to  this  cause.     This  appears 
to  me  a  most  sound  opinion,  and  I  do 
trust  that  whatever  change  the  House 
may  determine  upon  in  the  Corn  laws,  it 
never  will  be  lost  sight  of.    Some  propose 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  intrusting  the  prirf 
council  with  a  power  to  suspend  the  duty 
when  they  see  reason  to  do  so— i  do  not 
know  what  the  present  privy  council  may 
feel  upon  the  subject,  but  a  power  mora 
invidious,  one  more  difficult  of  execution, 
without  giving  great  offence  to  conflictrn|^ 
interests— one  more  calculated  to  render 
them  odious  in  the  ejt%  of  the  people  I 
can  hardly  imagine.    Others  recommend 
a  temporanr  act  to  be  passed  at  a  period 
of  dearth ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  niinil, 
that  a  dearth  is  commonly  ascertsined  ia 
October  or  November,  and  that  parlia^ 
ment  does  not    usually  assemble  unii| 
February.    It  would  therefore  be  neoes*- 
sary  to  call  it  together  for  this  special 
purpose  at  an  unusual  and  inconvenient 
aeason,  besides  affording  food  for  all  thai 
jealousy  and  excitement  which   such   i| 
proceeding  would  necessarily  give  rise  to. 
Few  will  contend,  that,  under  the  fteBif^ 
system  of  trade,  no  dearth  would  ever 
occur;  that  it  would  be  rendered  lesa 
Trequent  is  obvious ;  but  to  guard  againai 
it   entirely  is  an    Utopian  specahitioii, 
upon  which  it  were  roost  dangermis  to 
legislate— I  must  own  too  that  the  impoai- 
tion  of  high  duties  at  very  low  prices, 
which  by  removing  prejudice,  and  giving 
a  feeling  of  security  to  the  agriculturist, 
would  so  much  facilitate  a  melioratioii  in 
oar  law,  weighs  much  in   my   mind   io 
favour  of  a  continuance  of  averages,  with- 
out which    no  such  provision  could   be 
made.    The   information    derived   firom 
these  averages,  together  with  the  conveni- 
ence the  public  derive  from  them  in  re* 
gulating  rents  and  contracts  of  various 
sorts,  ought  to  induce  the  House  to  |iauae 
before  they  change  a  system  which  haa 
existed  for  so  long'  a  period,  and  which 
never,'  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  afforded 
grooikl  for  complaint  until   there   was 
grafted  upon  it  an  import  price,  but  with 
which  it  haa  manifestly  no  inseparable 
conoexioti* 
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t  iLfoel  idost  .aoKiooB  ihe  Uovue  jfxwM 
mtneditkte\y  proceed  to  ameod  a  lair 
Wbioh  GODCaias  .prineiples  ao  much  at 
variance  with  eveiy  part  of  our  polk^*— 
go  fraught  with  iiiforyto  the  people  of 
thii  cottoiryi-^4M>  eotirMV  opposed  to  the 
ipirit  and  iBteUigeooe  of  the  age  in  which 
wie  live;  and  I  owb  I  deeply  regret  the 
determinauon  ffispreased  by  .goveroment 
aot  to  eater  upon  this  iaaportant  subject 
in  the  preseat  session  ef  pariiament.  If 
0ver  there  waa^a  period  when  it  could  be 
dtscussed  with  less  risk  of  escitement  on 
ibe  public  mind  than  taoother^  the  present 
is  that  period»--no  diatrefs  atnongit  .any 
class  prevails.  The  iateresu,  therefore, 
•f  all  parties  nsay  be  ooasidered  with  that 
oalmness jsad  moderaiipnao. essential  to 
>brir  being  thoroughly  iwdecsMMidy  and 
the  4tie  weight  being  afforded  to  them. 
Those  among  the  agriculturisls-who  adosit 
a  change  to  be  desuable,  batrecomaieod 
the  House  to  wait  until  the  moment  of 
aearcity  arrives,  surely  take  an  extraordi- 
isary  view  of  their  own  interaat.  I>o  they 
inaginft  that  to  be  a  periods  .when  e«6n 
tfietr  fair  daima  will  be  patienlily  Usteoed 
to? •  Do  they  not» on  the  oootnury*  ejtnect 
4jMitaiich  araeliogwill  go  forth  thra«grioUt 
riiocouotry-^that  darnour*  not  reason«r— 
db>p*9aatedpce|vdiGe>nosf8irjttdgfnefit,— 
will  at. such  a. season  be«aUed  upon  to 
ideeide  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  fay  full  beliel^  ihatif-we  dlow  the 
causes  new  in  operation  to  .praduce  thdir 
foil  eSsct  before  we .  aeltle  this  gseat 
question,  the  agriculturials  must  expect 
to  be  hurried  away  by  ^he  Aide  of  popular 
.teling«  and  to  be  comp^Ued  to  relinquish 
M  diimsy  even,  the  niresti  aad  most 
JegitiaMte»  to  protection  and  security. 

Many  other  poiotsMSiSin  to.be  notioedt 
but  I  have  alreadjjr  trespassed  at,tO0  groat 
length  upon  the  tine  ead  patience  of  tbe 
House  to  permit,  me  to  enter  upon  them 
at  preaent.  I  beg,  Sir^  to  move^  <«  That 
tbia  House  will  resolve  itself  ioto  a  Cam-* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of 
Ibe  Com  Laws  " 

^  Mr.  GoocA  said,  it  did  not  appear  to 
Um  that  the  hon.  menri>er  had  made  out 
.  aisase  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  him  in 
4NiUiog  upon,  the  House  to  aooede  to  his 
^propofBtion.  For  the  last  six  years^  the 
aveiage. price  of  wheat  bad  been  58j.  M« 
fer  ouaeter ;  and  he  would  ask  the  Heuae 
vhecken  jconaidering  all  -the  oxpeaaes  to 
which  Ae  fiiraaer  waa  subject*  iii  W9>  pot-» 
tiria  for  Mm  AO  Am  jiiataid  afi  aloiser 
price  i    It  appeared  to  blmt  tha^  Iha^pce* 
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I  aenC  system  of  Com  lava*  mib  all  Its  im* 
perfections  on  its  head,  worked  well,  and 
afl»rded  the  larmer  a  fair  remunerating 
price.  He  did  not  stand  there  as  the 
advocate  of  high  prices;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  60i.  per  quarter  was  a  fair 
remunerating  price  for  wheats  and  dOs. 
per  quarter  for  barley.  He  waa  desirous 
that  every  working  man  in  the  country 
should  hare  an  adequate  recompenoe  for 
his  labottr»  and  that  he  shQuld^  on  the 
Saturday  night,  be  enabled  to  diffuse 
comfort  amongst  his  wife  and  children. 
Nothiog,  of  coursei  could  be  more  popular 
than  the  doctrine  of  cheap  bread.  Once 
raise  tiie  clamour  about  it»  and  it  would 
naturally  run  like  wildfire  through  the 
country;  but  let  the  Hotise  remember^ 
that  the  expenses  to.  which  knd  was  sub- 
ject were  extremely  high,  much  higher 
.  than  the  hon«  member  had  stated.  There 
were  the  charges  for  roads,  bridges,  gsob, 
county  •rates,  poor-rates,  ai¥l  the  rest;,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  land. .  The  average 
price  of  Q«rn,  in  foreign  mirkets,  in  the 
year  1824,  was :20«.  a  quarter.  The  price 
of  it  when  imported  into,  this  countiy  waa 
^.  a  quarter.  Could  the  Britisli  mcmer 
be  ^iipected  to  pay  hisrcyit  at  such » a 
price  as  that?  Ihe  distinction  between 
agriculturists  and  aumpfacturcrs  was  invi- 
dious. The  faroiers  wB^e  not  alone  in- 
r  tar^sted:  the  lahouring  poor  were  inter- 
QSted.in..the  Corn  laws;^he  tradesmen 
}Were  interested;  the  whole  nation  was 
imcf^sted  imthe  mospeiity  of  agrioaluire 
and  (the  iPrice  of  corn ;  all.  ^claiaea  ware 
equ^ly.ao^cted  by  tliem,and  all  ought  to 
sink  or  awim  together  like  Britons.  When 
landholders  got  a.good  price  for  jtheir  com, 
theraanufscturera  got  a  good  price  for 
their  manufacture*  There  never  was.  a 
period  when  the  country  was  more  pros- 
perotfs.  than  it  was  at  present ;  and  at 
no  fotmer  period,  until  ihe  notice  of  t^^e 
motioa  of  ttpQ  hon..meMb|er,  did  theoe  re* 
.main  n^^  gaaeiwl .  uanquillity.  He 
therefore  ihoMght  tho^  bon.  member  b«d 
much  40  «i9W«r  for.  The  British  faM^r 
could  not,  wiMiout  psoteetk>n,  compeite 
with  the  foreign  io^Kirter.  The  Hoose 
might  as  well  expect  two-horMs  to  make 
an  equal  race,  one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  12  stone  and  the  other  with  a  foa- 
tber;  but  give  fair  weight  to<  John  Bull 
and  let  him  atart  at  the  same  mopsaat* 
and  ha  would  back  him  10  to  1  agomt 
the  foaeigoer.  He  did  not  want  an  ea- 
arhiiaat  price;  60«.  •  quarter  iro«|UI 
paykim  aa  well  now,,  aa  88  did  samt 
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liuM  igo.  The  BritiBh  fanner  required 
legislative  protection  while  he  was  bur- 
theoed  witn  such  heavy  public  charges  ; 
according  to  the  gradual  diminntioo  of 
those  charges  he  would  not  object  to 
Che  partial  removal  of  the  protecting  du- 
ties. His  fixed  opinion  was,  that  the 
hen.  mover  ought  to  have  left  well  alone; 
and  with  that  impression  he  should  con- 
clude by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Curwen  said»  it  could  not  be  dis- 
guised, tbat>  upon  this  question,  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests  were 
directly  at  issue.  To  decide  between 
chem  was  a  delicate  task ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  agricultural  interest 
was  to  be  entirelv  sacrificed  ?  The  hon. 
member  proposed  by  enlarging  the  supply, 
Co  keep  down  the  price ;  but  did  he  con- 
aider  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  mgi- 
sure?  A  depreciation  of  price  must 
necessarily  throw  a  quantity  of  land  out 
of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  we 
ahonid  then  be  reduced  to  depend  on 
foreign  supply.  Could  the  hon.  member 
guarantee  such  a  continuance  of  that 
supply  as  i|ould  prevent  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  auearth  in  this  country  ? 
He  had  no  obieciion  to  bring  the  average 
down  to  60ff.  because  he  considered  that 
as  good  now  as  70i.  five  years  ago.  He 
was  once  an  advocate  for  a  change  in  the 
Com  laws,  because  of  the  distress  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  country ;  but  he  had 
amce  altered  his  mind.  There  was  com- 
plete security  against  any  present  dearth 
m  the  quantity  of  corn  on  band.  He  did 
not  think,  therefore,  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out  to  call  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law. 

Lord  Oxmanto/wn  supported  the  amend- 
ment. He  said  he  foresaw  a  multitude 
of  inconveniences  in  the  hon.  member's 
plan.  If  it  were  adopted,  it  would  place 
us  in  a  situation  of  coniplete  dependence 
on  supplies  of  com  from  abroad*  It 
would  also  throw  much  of  our  tillage 
lands  out  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  dimin- 
idi  the  numbers  of  that  hardy  population 
the  agricultural  labourers,  which  it  ou^ht 
to  be  our  interest  to  encourage  i  seemg 
that  they  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
empire.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  wa$  op- 
posed to  the  proposition  for  altering  the 
Com  laws. 

Mr.  Huikuum  aaid,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention, in  rising  lo  address  the  House,  to 
make  any  observations  on  those  facts 
which  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Bridgenorth,  had|  with  su^  meritorious 
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industry  and  research  submittjBd  to  its 
attention.  He  believed  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  say,  that  in  those  general 
commercial  regulations,  which  wected 
not  only  the  trade  in  corn,  but  all  other 

great  branches  of  our  mercantile  economy, 
e  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend.  Tne 
reason,  therefore,  why  he  did  not  advert 
to  the  facts  so  perspicuously  submitted  by 
his  hon.  friend,  was  not  tnat  he  dehiea 
that  they  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
or  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  meat 
serious  notice  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country  at  lerge.  So  far  from  it,  that  he 
was  most  solicitous  that  the  whole  of 
those  facts  should  undergo  the  fullest 
consideration  from  both.  Without,  how- 
erer,  disputing  those  facts,  the  grouoda 
of  his  objection  to  the  motion  rested 
mainly  on  the  time  under  which  such  a 
revision  of  our  system  wss  proposed.  If 
it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to 
send  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  he  would  be  prepared  to  shew 
in  that  committee,  that;  though  not  dif- 
fering from  his  hen.  friend  in  principle, 
yet  still  he  did  not  think  that  the  course 
he  proposed  was,  from  the  time,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  ad« 
viseable,  although  the  real  difference  be- 
tween them  was  only  in  degree.  He  was 
most  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on 
thb  point.  He  belieyed,  however,  that 
the  views  which  he  entertained  of  the 
system  that  ought  to  govern  the  Cora 
trade  of  this  country,  were  not  unknown, 
either  within  or  witnout  that  House.  He 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  they  were 
on  record  in  the  Report  of  the  select 
committee  which  sat  on  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  in  1821.  Without 
risking  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  he 
mieht  state,  that  the  opinions  which  he 
held  on  that  most  importsnt  subject  were 
fully  expressed  in  tnat  report ;  and  he 
might  now  refer  to  that  very  document, 
ana  call  upon  the  House  to  compare  the 
observations  stated  in  it,  with  the  pros- 
pectifo  relief  and  improvement  or  the 
agricultural  interest,  what  had  actually, 
as  afiectmg  those  interests,  since  occurred. 
It  might  Mve  been  presumed,  that  those 
who  felt  deeply  on  the  question  of  the 
Cora  laws,  as  they  affected  the  agricol* 
tural  bterest,  wotud  have  looked  with  • 
less  hostile  view  at  any  revision  of  thai 
system,  when  they  actually  found  that 
subsequent  events  liad  so  atrictly  correa* 
ponded  with  the  deductions  ana  espee- 
tationa  laid  down  in  that  Seport,  Indeedt 
T 
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into  mid»r  tomethiDg  sioiilQr  to  the  present 
•ystein  of  things ;  and  he  did  not  there- 
fore see  bow  they  could  do  without  some 
Mori  of  protection.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  realize  the  views  which 
bis  right  hon.  friend  professed,  with  re-* 
spect  to  the  landed  interest.  The  only 
lesson  be  heard  stated  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  was,  the  great 
accumulation  of  corn  in  foreign  ports. 
This*  however,  was  the  case  in  1821  also; 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  own 
report,  stated  this  as  a  reason  for  not 
recommending  the  system  as  a  permanent 
one.  What  chance  was  there  that  this 
accumulation  would  cease  next  year?  It 
was  admitted  that  France,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  had,  until  lately,  adopted 
measures  of  restriction.  The  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  there- 
fore go  for  nothing,  unless  be  proved 
that  these  countries  were  ready  to  depart 
from  these  restrictions.  Unless  this  were 
the  case  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
great  warehouses  of  Dantzic  from  being 
opened  again  next  year.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  other  changes  might  take  place 
before  the  next  year  I  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  far  the  better  plan  to  impose 
a  system  of  duty,  regulating  the  degree  of 
protection  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  the  better  plan  of  proceeding; 
and  he  was  borne  out  in  this  idea  by  the 
instance  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  of  what  happened  from  the  importa- 
tion of  oats ;  namely,  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  in  our  markets. 
This  he  admitted ;  but,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  thb  importation,  small  as  it 
was,  swept  awa^  the  accumulation  of  oats 
in  those  countnes  from  which  the  article 
was  imported.  It  was  the  result  of  his 
serious  reflection,  that  if  the  present  sys- 
tem was  persevered  in  until  next  year,  no 
man  of  landed  property  could  say  what 
that  property  was  worth,  or  reckon  with 
the;  least  confidence  upon  its  value  next 
year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  let  into  the  market  the  corn 
which  was  in  bond,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording relief  to  the  country ;  and  he  also 
stated  to  the  House,  the  terms  upon  which 
be  was  ready  to  let  this  corn  in.  Now, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  holders  of  this 
com,  who  were  mostfy  foreigners  (though 
this  made  no  difference  in  his  argument), 
should  be  afforded  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  boon.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
persons  who  were  the  owners  of  this  com  i 
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Let  (he  House  see  #hat  th^  tight  hon« 
gentleman  was  giving  them,  by  ois  pro* 
posed  regulation.  They  had  in  their  pos<^ 
session  400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  said 
to  have  been  in  bond  these  six  years.  The 
arrangement  was  not  assented  to  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  an  advantage  upon  those  in- 
dividuals :  The  plan  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country.  Why  should  tho»e  gentlemea 
receive  a  benefit?  They  have  receited 
no  injury.^— The  object  of  the  regulation 
should  be,  as  far  as  it  regarded  them,  to 
give  them  the  option  of  coming  to  market 
with  this  wheat,  if  they  themselves  pleased* 
The  holders  of  these  400,000  quarters  could 
now  purchase  wheat  at  Dantzic  for  28f« 
per  quarter.  They  could  therefore  replacOp 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  their  bonded  cons 
at  28<.  and  sell  it  in  our  markets  for  80r« 
An  intelligent  dealer  had  informed  him^ 
that  some  samples  of  this  corn  would  go 
as  high  as  86«. ;  and  thus  it  was  eviilentp 
that  the  wheat,  by  being  bonded  for  five 
or  six  years,  was  rendered  more  valuable 
to  the  proprietor.  If,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sent holders  disposed  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  wheat  at  80f.  or  86«.  which  the^  could 
replace  at  2Ss.  without  duty,  their  profit 
upon  the  transaction  would  be  nearly  a 
million  of  money,  and  it  would  amount  to 
800,000/.  with  the  duty.  He  did  not  see 
why  a  bounty  of  10«.  should  be  given  to 
the  holder  of  this  corn ;  or  why  it  should 
be  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. He  would  rather  it  went  to  the 
Exchequer  than  to  these  persons.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  they  snould>  have  a 
temptation  to  bring  in  their  corn ;  but  a 
bounty  of  5<«  or  6«.#  quarter  was  sufi- 
cienr.  He  was  sure  that,  upon  reflectiont 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  he  gave  8#.  or  iOiw 
per  quarter,  he  would  be  making  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  public.  In  the  statement 
made  respecting;  the  protection  to  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Suffolk,  whd  had  mentioned  G0«.; 
perhaps  under.  He  was  very  far  from 
wishing  the  protection  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Uie  agricultural  interest,  oolesa  ft 
much  stronger  case  was  made  out  by  the 
opposite  party.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  Question  he  had  always  hoped,— he 
had  always  relied  upon  it-*chat  the  gen* 
tlemen  oflaoded  property  in  the  countryt 
at  least  those  who  understood  their  io« 
terest»  would  call  for  the  redoction  of  tba 
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nrotectfon  to  ai  low  a  scale  as  possible. 
He  called  opoo  all  hon.  members^— those 
who  feared  the  measurei  and  those  who 
did  not— *to  resist  the  postponement  of  it 
and  settle  it  at  once  by  their  votes  of  that 
night.     It  was  impossible  for  them   to 
leave  dieir  constituents  In  the    present 
state  of  uncertainty,  caused  by  the  notice 
they  had  heard  given  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  and  which  had  placed 
the  possessors  of  landed  property  in  a 
state  of  ferment.    They  all  knew  the  im* 
portance  attached  to  the  declaration  of  a 
minister.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  true  in  theory | 
that  they  were  all  equal  in  power,  and  in* 
dependent  of  each  other ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  declaration  of  a 
cabinet  minister  was  widely  difierent  from 
tbe  skirmishing  of  an  ordinary  member. 
He  did  not  understand  what  the  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  intended  next  year ;  but 
St  was  Impossible  to  leave  the  country 
with  safety  in  its  present  state  of  uncer* 
laintjr.    He  was  well  aware  of  its  real 
•itnation.     He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  country,  and  had  frequent  discussions 
upon  the  subject.    And  here  he  could 
not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  parliament.    It  was  now  waxing  old  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  question 
waa  to  be  discussed  next  year  by  this 
parliament,  or  by  a  new  one.    Of  this  he 
was  sure,  that  a  parliament  upon  its  death- 
bed was  not  the  best  for  making  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  Com  laws.    If,  upon 
the  other  hand,  a  new  parliament  was  to 
be  elected  during  the  summer,    what  a 
aitoatioo  the  country  would  be  in  1    What 
a  scene  would  be  exhibited  amidst  the 
conflicts  of  the  landed  and  agricultural 
InteresU  1  What  various  pledges  would  be 
reouircd  upon  both  sides!     He  was  de« 
ddcdiy  of  opinion,  that  the  present  was 
she  most  favourable  lime  for  the  settlement 
/of  the  question.    The  parliament  and  the 
country  were  In  a  state  of  good  humour 
miih  each  other ;  and  the  subject  would 
receive  a  much  more  satisfactory  discus- 
aion  now  than  at  anv  other  period.    He 
would  add  one  word  more.    He  did  not 
aee  how  any  difficulty  would  arise  from 
the  atate  of  the  currency,  and  the  nature 
ioi  tbe  various  speculations  upon  the  sub* 
ject.    These  circumstances,  he  thought, 
could  not  operate,,  for  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  would  state  when  his  system  was 
to  begin,  and  fix  any  period  be  might 
think  proper.    Whatever  laws  might  be 
{Httsed   upon   the   sub^t,   it  was,   lie 
tbougbty  utterly  imposwble  to  leave  the 
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country  In  hs  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Philips  was  proceeding  to  offer  to 
the  House  his  sentiments ;  but  cries  of 
'*  Question !  question  !  adjourn  I  adjourn  T 
were  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  sat  down. 

Colonel  fVood  said,  he  would  trouble 
tbe  House  with  a  very  few  words  on  the 
subject  Both  the  hon.  mover  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  the 
question,  as  If  the  existing  system  was 
attributable  to  the  act  of  1815.  Now,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  act.  The 
present  svstem,  under  which  foreign  com 
was  totally  excluded,  when  com  was  be- 
low a  certain  price  in  this  country,  waa 
the  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1822.  That  wnen  corn  was  at 
SOs*  the  ports  should  open  with  a  duty  of 
17f.,  and  continue  open  until  the  price 
was  reduced  to  70^.,  was,  in  hn  opinion^ 
a  sound  system,  and  one  by  no  n\esns  de- 
serving of  the  odium  which  the  hon.  mover 
had  cast  upon  it.  He  was  quite  averse 
to  a  permanent  duty,  and  would  much 
rather  that  the  ports  should  open  at  70t« 
or  65f.,  with  a  duty  of  17$. ;  for  he  was 
sure  that  no  permanent  duty,  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  in  ordU 
nary  cases,  could  be  kept  on,  when  com 
was  at  a  great  price.  The  fraudulent 
practice  of  returning  fictitious  averages 
ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  present 
system.  If  a  plan  could  be  proposed, 
which  would  render  the  importation  price 
at  SOs.t  with  a  duty  of  17f.>  he  should 
consider  this  as  a  sound  and  beneficial 


measure. 


Lord  AUhorpe  thought,  that  if  the 
question  were  to  remain  imtil  next  ses- 
sion undecided,  it  would  be  a  serious  evil ; 
and  that  if  the  government  intended  to 
revise  the  laws,  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
to  do  it  now.  Tbe  great  object  acknow* 
lodged  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  com 
system,  wss  to  have  a  steady  price,  bat  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
seasons,  to  have  anv  consistent  or  perma« 
nent  price  under  the  present  lawa*  The 
government  had  given  no  reason  for  not 
submitting  a  motion  upon  tbe  subject 
during  the  present  session.  The  right 
hon.gentleman  had  said,  that  k  was  im« 
reasonable  to  call  upon  ministers  to  ex- 
plain measures  of  which  they  had  not 
given  any  notice ;  but  equally  unreason- 
able was  it  for  the  government  to  admit, 
that  they  contemplated  a  great  and  radical 
change  in  an  important  question,  and  to 
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what  was  to  be  done  at  present.  To  those 
who  tbouffht  that  prohibiuon,  to  a  certain 
pricet  ana  free  trade  af^er  that  price,  was 
a  good  systefD,  he  would  say,  as  his  hon. 
iViendy  the  member  for  Suffolk,  did  say, 
**  Your  price  of  exclusion  was '  far  too 
large."  And  here  he  must  be  allowed  to 
saj,  that  the  best  answer  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  landed  interest,  was  given 
in  the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend — a  de* 
claration  to  which  he  had  listened  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  and  which  averred  that, 
what  with  the  diminished  burthens  of  the 
country,  and  the  altered  value  of  the  cur* 
rency,  ois  hon.  friend  considered  60f.  as  a 
maximum,  which  gave  a  sufficient  protec« 
tion  to  the  home-grower.  Now,  when  80«. 
was  considered  the  protecting  duty  in 
lSl5f  and  when  he  heard  from  his  hon. 
friend  the  admission  he  had  stated,  be  felt 
that  both  the  fact  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
admission  in  the  other,  was  an  answer  to 
those  petitioners  who  deprecated  any 
change,  and  that  the  period  for  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  could  not  be  far  distant. 
But,  there  was  another  mode  which 
many  hon.  members  supported  in  that 
House.  That  was,  to  open  the  ports,  im« 
mediately,  under  such  a  protecting  duty 
as  was  calculated  to  uphold  the  fair  com- 
petition of  our  own  grower.  He  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  how,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  either  of  these  two 
courses  might  probably  operate.  If  the 
ports  were  to  be  opened  suddenly  to  the 
admission  of  forei|;n  com,  whilst  the  great 
accumulation  which  now  existed  in  the 
foreign  ports  continued,  what  its  efiect 
would  be  on  some  of  the  great  interests  of 
this  country,  he  would  not  anticipate.  If 
that  evil  was  to  be  met  by  a  protecting 
duty,  the  difficulty — and  a  great  one  it 
would  be— was,  in  any  permanent  arrange- 
ment, to  square  that  duty  with  the  exist- 
ing glut  that  was  acknowledged  to  exist 
fta  the  foreign  corn  countries.  He  saw  no 
o^iher  mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  unless  by 
a  graduated  scale.  These  considerations 
^owed  the  difficulties  with   which  the 

S'uestion  was  surrounded  at  the  present 
me ;  and  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
emberrau  it  at  another  period.  The  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  present  day,  which  pre* 
vended  an  attempt  to  alter  the  Corn  laws, 
were  so  forcibly  alluded  to  in  the  Report 
of  the  commiitee  of  }Bil  that  he  was  in- 
duced  to  trouble  the  House  with  the  ex- 
tract. After  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
ft  trade  in  corn,  open  to  aril  nations  in  the 
world,  subject  only  to  a  fair  protecting 
duty,  the  comonttee  pro^eded  io  say: 
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"In  suggesting  this  change  of  system 
for  further  consideration,  as  a  possible  im- 
provement of  the  Corn  Isws  at  some  fotore 
time,  tile  committee  are  fully  aware  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  moment  for  at* 
tempting  such  a  change,  when,  owing  to 
the  general  abundance  of  the  late  harvesta 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  markets  of  thia 
country  having  been  shut  against  foreign 
corn  for  near  thirty  months,  a  great  acco- 
mulation  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping 
ports  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  ware«* 
nouses  of  foreign  corn  in  this  cotmtry; 
and  when  that  accumulation,  from  want  of 
any  vent,  is  held  at  very  low  prices,  and 
might  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  over* 
stocked  markets  of  this  country,  if  allowed 
to  be  introduced  at  this  period,  except 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  attempt,  and  moreover  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  present  mar'- 
ket-price  of  the  corn  thus  accumulated  ia 
not  the  measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  has 
been  produced,  or  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
can  be  afforded  by  the  foreign  grower,  but; 
the  result  of  a  general  glut  of  the  article, 
of  a  long  want  of  demand,  and  of  extreme 
distress  and  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  hss  been  raised,  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  held  either  ia 
the  warehouses  of  the  continent  or  of  tbie 
country." 

It  was  here  evident,  that  the  dlfficulttei 
which  at  present  existed  were  fully  con- 
templated by  the  committee  four  years 
ago.  He  would,  however,  repeat,  that 
the  present  system  could  not,  in  the  nth 
ture  of  things,  remain  permanent.  The 
act  of  ]  81 5  was  passed  under  circumstance! 
very  different  from  those  which  now  exist- 
ed. We  were  at  the  time  shut  out  from 
msny  ports  of  Europe,  and  at  war  with 
America ;  and  it  was  introduced  when  the 
currency  of  the  country  suffered  uilder  m 
depreciation  of  between  SO  and  80  ^ 
cent.  Indeed,  when  the  last  legislative 
enactment  as  to  this  system  was  introduced 
by  the  late  lord  Londonderry,  he  uneqttivo- 
cally  avowed,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  m 
temporary  nature,  introduced  to  meet  tbe 
existing  difficulties  of  the  agncoltural  in- 
terest. It  was  not,  therefore,  a  just  as- 
sumption to  allege  that  we  were  not  now 
or  hereafler  at  liberty  to  enter  on  a  fair 
revision.  He  would'saj,  fruther,  that  af- 
ter what  Inid  been  admitted,  so  much  to 
his  credit,  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Suffolk,  combined  with  the  notoriety 
of  the  diminiiihcd  burthens  and  the  in« 
creased  consumption  of  this  eoanlrj,  it 
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was  iufpoMiila  tlmt  •  refrieicn  of  the  syi* 
ttm  of  our  Corn  laws  should  not  be  a 
•object  which  that  House  must,  at  no 
distant  period,  enter  upon.  Whether  the 
causes  which  have  lea  to  the  difficuUies 
of  an  immediste  revision  might,  or  might 
not,  in  the  interval  between  the  present 
and  the  next  session,  be  removed,  though 
U  was  to  be  expected  that  that  accumu- 
lation  in  the  markets  of  the  continent 
must  be  diminished,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  anticipate.  But,  he 
was  ready  to  avow,  that  even  if  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  evils  which  our  own 
system  of  law  had  produced,  and  which 
evils  he  beUeved  would  be  aggravated  by 
any  precipitate  interposition  at  thia  mo- 
ment, be^oning  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session,  and  getting  the  fullest  in* 
Ibrmatioo,  he  would  then  be  prepsred  to 
grapple  with  those  difficulties,  and  to  ap- 
ply, what  he  trusted  would  prove,  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  without  injury  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  countrv.  It  was  to  be 
Cesumed,  that  that  artificial  mound  which 
d  accumulated  in  the  foreign  com  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  our  own  system, 
would  be  in  some  degree  diminished — 
chat  that  accumulation  which  would 
•wamp  us,  if  wo  had  now  recourse  to  a 
precipitate  change,  could  only  be  obvia^ 
led  by  a  gradual  process.  He  did  not 
feel  a  doubt  but  that  such  a  remedy  could 
be  applied.  Difficulties  he  was  prepared 
to  expect ;  but  they  were  not  such  as,  in 
his  opinion,  might  not  be  overcome.  Look- 
ing back  to  another  great  measure — ^he 
meant  -the  law  for  regulating  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  against  which  insupe^ 
rable  difficulties'  were  supposed  to  exist 
*»he  remembered  what  had  been  observed 
by  the  bon.  member  for  Taunton,  that 
those  seeming  difficulties  should  not  de- 
ter the  legislature  from  coming  back  to 
the  sound  principles  of  political  economy. 
That  great  measure  was  carried,  and  the 
reault  had  fully  justified  the  wisdom 
which  dictated  its  enactment.  So  he 
trusted  it  would  be  found  with  the  present 
question.  He  should,  in  the  next  session, 
be  prepared  to  concur  in  some  measure 
which  would  fix  the  duty  at  a  certain 
rate  to  be  gradually,  reduced,  so  as  that 
the  supply  from  foreign  countries  might, 
by  degrees^  come  to  its  fair  level.  He 
believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature In  1821,  to  ffive  to  the  British  far- 
fser  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  for 
a  certain  period,  in  order  to  redeem  the 
^reat  losses  be  had  sustained ;  but,  by  the 
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session,  that  period 
would  have  been  sufficiently  extended.* 
He  could  not  believe  the  stock  on  hand* 
at  home  to  be  very  great.  Indeed,  the 
hi^h  price  at  this  season,  induced  him  to' 
think,  that  the  supply  was  little  if  any 
thing  beyond  the  demand;  and  it  was 
not  at  all  improbable,  that,  before  the  15tlr 
of  August  next,  if  the  Corn  laws  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  state,' 
we  might  have  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
markets  pouring  in  their  accumulotions 
upon  us.  This  was  a  circumstance  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  He  would  therefore 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting 
a  proposition  to  the  House,  of  opening 
the  stores  here,  and  admitting  the  bondea 
com  into  the  market ;  and  afler  the  ad- 
mission of  the  boo.  member  for  Sufiblk, 
that  60s.  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  to 
the  farmer,  he  thought  that  to  this  pro- 
position there  could  be  no  objection.  He 
could  not  look  at  the  possibility  of  ha- 
ving the  ports  thrown  open  on  the  15th 
of  August  to  the  glut  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, without  feelings  of  apprehension  as 
to  the  consequences— -not  as  it  might 
affisct  the  owners  of  corn  here,  but  as  to 
its  operation  en  the  public  in  general ; 
and  if  he  could  so  arrange  as  to  keep  the 
price  below  that  which  would  admit  fo- 
reign corn,  without  keeping  it  too  low,  he 
thought  he  should  be  performing  a  great 
service  to  the  country.  The  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  at  present  in  bond  in  this 
countiy  was  not  so  great  as  was  imagi- 
ned. It  was  estimated  at  394,000  quar- 
tan of  wheat,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  other  kinds  of  grain.  He  was  sure 
that  if  any  hon.  gentleman  were  to  object 
to  the  admission  of  this  com,  which  was 
calculated  to  release  a  capital  that  had 
been  so  long  locked  up,  he  must  take  a 
very  different  view  of  this  question,  from 
that  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
It  was  not  from  any  feeling  of  regard  to 
the  ownera  of  the  corn  that  he  made  tliia 
statement.  They  had  speculated  in  the 
article,  and  must  stand  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  speculation*  Thev  might 
have  made  a  vast  profit  out  of  it ;  as 
things  had  turned  out,  they  had  sustain- 
ed a  loss.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
charges  which  the  parties  had  already  paid 
upon  thift  corn,  and  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained,  not  only  in  being  deprived  of 
all  interest  on  the  capital  which  had  been 
locked  up  by  it,  but  alao  in  being  depri- 
ved of  the  use  of  that  cspital  iuelf,  ho 
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wm Mredh^k if  Acj  voii» nevr aUoroi to 
mM  tk$t  toni  a*  aiir^  par  quatttr^  Um^i 
wottM  he  loMrt  ky  micli  a  praoedute. 
Tilt  pfopoiil  vhiek  be  thoula  htcwMltor 
niakfr  to  the  Home  vieuU  be  thia.»  thu 
the  corn  nowr  in  bond  dkouJd  come  gut  at 
7Q«.  per  fHtrter.  Now*  the  averagCMi  at 
the  ea4  of  Morch»  before  this  qeeiiieft 
bagan  to  be  egtUited>  were  69t,  per  ^natM 
ter»  and  before  tbim  time  vouU  have  rea<% 
chad  70s*  per  quarter^  had  it  not  been  fo» 
its  agilatiQiL  He  thoaght*  that  when  the 
price  of  earn  retched  that  suun*  the  Honte 
voahi  not  ol^ecl  to  the  admiwba  of 
hooded  corn  into  the  market,  ee  payoMot 
of  a  duty  of  8tf.  or  lOf.  per  qaarleis  eape- 
eially  aa  it  would  still  leave  the  owners  of 
it  liable  to  a  Tory  coniidereble  loas«  They 
weeld  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  out  of 
bond  all  at  once;  but  as  four  asonlha 
nsau  ehpae  before  the  consaoencement  of 
the  next  harvest,  they  would  be  at  liberty 
le  take  it  out  in  four  quarterly  portions, 
provided  that  if  the  whole  of  it  were  not 
withdrawn  by  the  15th  of  next  August, 
the  owners  of  it  should  be  UaUe  to  all 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  waa  oriei* 
nally  imported.  He  thought  that  by 
aticb  a  By$tem  the  ceimtiy  would  be  sa« 
red  from  that  revulsieni  which  might  other- 
wise take  phice,  tf  a  largo  imporution  of 
foreign  corn  should  take  place  before  the 
BMnth  of  August  next  eeauiog.  Another 
advantage  whidi  would  arise  froea  it  would 
be  this-^hat  much  of  the  aocumulaied 
core  in  this  countij  would  be  dispeacNl  of 
before  the  arival  of  the  period  when  the 
Com  laws  must  ooose  under  the  revision 
of  parliament.  He  therefore  thought  that 
there  could  be  oe  rational  objection  to 
the  tletails  of  the  measure,  which  he  had 
just  mentioned.  He  should  bring  it  for- 
mrd  OB  an  early  day,  and  be  trusted  that 
be  should  then  be  able  to  ceavince  the 
House,  that  a  du^  of  8f.  or  lOr.  per 
quarter  would  ho  quite  aufficieat  flw  the 
protection  of  the  iotevesta  of  all  partiea 
..eencerned  to  this  greet  question. 

The  House  would  not,  he  was  sure,  ex- 
pect  him  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  atate« 
ment  of  the  hon,  member  for  Bridgenortb» 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  view  which  he  took 
of  the  proper  course  to  he  adopted  upon 
this  subject*  The  reasons  why  sueh  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  highly  im- 
pditic  were  so  obvious,  that  he  deemed 
It  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them.  Ho 
could  not,  however,  refrain  from  dissent* 
iog  from  the  language  which  had  fallen 
from  bis  has.  friend  the  member  for  Su& 
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irih,  who  had  medesUy  atked»  ^  Why 
not  let  well  alone  ?'«  •<  The  present  law,^ 
his  hen,  fiieedsaid**'  worked  well."  Kow^ 
he  had  always  laaderatood,  that  the  great 
dgaidsr^tum  in  this  important  quostjeo 
was,  ta  proviide  for  a  steadiaesa  of  price^ 
and  IQ  guard  ^gaiost  exeesaive  flisctuar 
lions,  ID  it  froea  the  vieissUudes  of  irada^ 
How  did  the  preaent  law  provide  for  these 
enda}  By  iimitii^  the  markets  frees 
which  we  drew  our  aoppliefr««4>y  diestroy«> 
lag  tbo  vent  whicb  we  should  otJierwiae 
have  for  our  ivoduce,  wbener er  we  were 
blessed  v»itb  a  superabundaet  barvesl^^ 
and  by  expoaieg  ua  to  an  alternate  fltu> 
tuation  ot  high  and  of  low  prices.  Te 
say  of  a  system  which  affected  the  price 
of  labour  and  the  comforts  of  the  laboui^ 
Off,  and  which  cramped  the  r^ouroes,  not 
only  of  the  maaufacturer,  hut  ajso  «f  the 
fisrmer  hiroself-«ao  aay  of  such  a  system, 
that  it  worked  well,  waa  so  cemnletely 
refuted  by  the  report  of  1821,  that  ne  was 
surprised  that  any  man  should  be  bold 
enough  to  moke  It.  What  did  they  think 
of  its  working  well  in  IS2S»  when  corn 
was  as  low  as  38s.  per  quarter  ?  [hear* 
hear]— >whoe  gentlemen  casse  down  to 
the  Uouis  oightly  to  talk  deliberately  of 
a  national  bankruptcy,  and  to  propose 
the  most  extraordinary  changes  in  tlif 
ourreocy?  At  the  present  oiement  it 
might  work  well ;  bnt,  had  the  coeetry 
gentlemen  forgotten  their  own  misfor^ 
tunes,  their  foroMr  predictions  of  ruin  to 
the  country,— nay  their  repeated  requests 
that  this  system,  which  now  worked  so 
well,  should  be  instantly  altered  ?  Within 
two  years  and  a  half,  the  prioe  of  corn 
had  varied  from  1 1&.  to  88^.  per  quarter. 
Such  a  fluctuation  in  price  deprived  the 
business  of  the  farmer  of  ail  security,  and 
converted  it  intoa  buainess  of  mere  gambr 
ling*  The  bubbles  in  the  shares  of  mines 
could  not  produce  mere  gambling  than 
that  to  which  such  fluctuations  must  ne^ 
oessarUy  load.  The  man  who  engaged  ia 
a  long  lease,  eeukl  not  at  present  be 
aware  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  taking  it»  or  of  the  results  whioh  it 
might  pr^uce  upon  his  family  arran^ 
meats.  But*  this  was  not  the  only  to^ 
conveniencQ  of  the  system,  l^ook  at  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  ptaeedt  when 
a  bad  harvest  made  it  neceasarv  for  ua  to 
go  to  the  foreign  markets,  lae  price  of 
com  immediately  advanced  there.  Tha 
foreign  government,  seeing  our  demand 
for  it,  laid  a  tax  upon  the  articles  this 
further  ioereaaed  the  price ;  and  the  result 


wi%  tifil  Mr  «xehMig«»  wmM  be  mrIcUi- 
ly  aluN-etfy  And  W  «hoaid  obtain  tli6  tup- 
ply  #•  required  ander  the  ^eatest  posaiMe 
^JsadvMMageSk  Let  the  House  oaly  Mp- 
piMM  (which  v^aa  not  loipowible,  though 
ne  hoped  it  would  tiot  ooeur)  that  the 
onypB  faifod  this  next  hardest  $  it  irould 
be  October  before  this  was  Imown ;  and, 
wai  that  a  period  of  the  year  at  which  we 
could  ht  eure  of  getting  tuppliesfttaai  the 
noitben  paru  «f  fiarope  t  Cheap  ahip- 
pifig  could  tiot  then  be  bad<  navigation 
ttiigtit  fir>^  be  iiwpotfiible;  and  we  should 
be  exposed,  during  the  ngours  of  wio- 
0er,  to  have  this  price  at  the  famioe  letel. 
in  aprlagv  when  coMiacmication  was  easy, 
aivid  shifting  coniparativdy  cheap^  thene 
^oold  be  a  great  depresaton,  mm  the 
openiDg  of  the  ports.  Was  the  possibUi- 
ly  of  this  taiiafactory  ?  He  had  heard  it 
aaidy  and  by  i^nttemen  who  had  re#ected 
on  the  sttbjeet,  that  if  we  had  ereat  flu&- 
tuMioQs,  tiiere  was  hi  these  iuoDmtioiis 
ia  fair  ateragc  price.  A  iWr  average 
price  1  He  wotidered  what  this  phraae 
naeauti  when  anplied  te  the  proviiiooa  of 
the  people.  He  shoold  liice  to  know  how 
any  gentleman  who  wu  aecostoined  to 
oat  n  good  dinner  every  day^  would  like 
to  be  kept  one  week  without  food,  and  to 
-  be  sapphed  the  nest  wkh  twice  as  trmch  as 
he  wanted.  Would  he  leel  satisfied  at 
being  to4d»%hat  he  had  got  a  fhir  average 
<q[ uanttty  of  pti»vlsions  for  each  day  in  the 
two  weekSEi  ?  He  thooffht  that  the  gentf a- 
man  weald  not  be  satfrnd — ^that  he  wotM 
find  sifcb  an  «^raging  aystem  to  be  nei« 
ther  whetesome  to  his  constttutUHH  nor 
pleasant  to  hie  stomach    [hear,  hear]. 

Bnt,  it  was  said,  that  to  withdraw  our 
protection  from  the  mamffactures  of  thfe 
country,  and  to  coatinue  it  lo  the  growers 
^  corn,  was  acting  opon  am  erroneous 
syvtem.  He  denied  this  position  entirely, 
ami  contended,  that  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy in  a  case  like  the  present  must  neces- 
tarily  lead  to  an  emoneous  cenclusloa. 
In  the  first  place,  wo  could  mamifiicture 
cheaper  Uian  every  e«her  oountty;  iMt 
every  other  'country  Could  grow  com 
cheaper  than  we  cooid.  In  the  next,  we 
-exported  to  the  anaount  of  thIrVf  millions 
of  cottons  annually,  and  not  thirty  bushels 
of  cam.  Then  there  was  do  accumulation 
of  cottons  on  the  continent;  but  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  corn.  When  there 
was  an  accamulatfon  of  cotton,  the  aosara- 
fhetimer  could  contract  his  atipply ;  bvt, 
eouM  a  aimilar  measure  be  adopted  by 
ttie  agHcultwriar,  when  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  corn? 
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Sesida  thase  coasideiatiabs,  there 
seteral  othen,  applying  to  X|^toidituoa^ 
«nd  not  to  niaaiufaetures,  wkkh  waoe 
auflictent  to  convinne  any  impartial  nua^ 
that  the  argnmewt  fimnded  upon  thk  ana- 
logy was  anv  thing  bnt  logical  He  was 
not  one  of  taeae  who  wished  to  IcMen  tile 
Tank  which  the  agricohurista  ladd  in  Utt 
country*  To  be  admitted  rata  that  olaas, 
ooght  to  be  the  ambition  of  erery  man 
who,  by  his  industry  and  his  talenia,  Smd 
«cq|ttiFed  A  fortune  fbr  his  fiiiniiy.  Ha  waO 

Suita  willing,  aeetng  that  the  rants  bad 
Iraady  arijMed  tiieasse^ss  to  tbb  altera- 
tion in  the  curnency,  and  to  the  improviad 
condition  of  the  counti^r,  i^  ^ay.  that  hp 
mia  ready  to  give  any  protection  to  the 

3;rieultiiral  snter^st,  which  woidd  cbviatb 
e  necessity  of  an^  rednoiion  in  the  rela^ 
tire  aitaation  which  it  nbw  bek), .  with 
re^paid  to  the  rest  of  the  oooMnonity. 
Still,  it  was  ^uite  avidoat  that  there  muat 
be  some  limit  at  which  fbreign  com  moat 
be  admitted  into  the  oonntry.  Tbe  diffi- 
colty^^-^and  it  wna  a  diScoky  which  ro- 
^tM  M  tbe  vigour  akid  atceotion  d£ 
govemmeDt^aww  to  see  at  what  point 
the  price  of  labour  was  likely  to  pveduce 
such  a  diminution  of  prolh  and  or  capital 
to  the  manuflicturer,  as  to  oompal  him  lo 
seek  proieetion  in  a  foreign  Mate.  Capital 
and  svill  coahi  not  be  compelled  to  lemain 
-in  thia  oountry*^tbeY  wcro  cnaain  to 
emignite,  if  tibey  were  hnpeded  by  boribeiss 
which  tbey  w^re  unaWe  ao  bear ;  it  waa 
therefbre  the  duty  of  the  House  to  watdi 
the  eibet  of  the  price  of  labour  on  due 
advnnmgea  we  at  present  possessed ;  and, 
if  gentlemen  reflected,  that  it  was  to  the 
capital  and  skill  which  our  maoufactnreas 
possessed,  flmt  the  egticultuml  intareat 
owed  its  prateot  prosperity*,  they  wookl 
eee,  that  if  their  capital  mid  skill  was  iw- 
moved  from  us,  the  agriooUmrists,  ia  tho 
-loag  run,  moat  be  the  greatest  mflkam. 
At  thia  moment  America,  whieh  pnaeured 
the  raw  mntorial  more  easily  than  we  Jid, 
was  manufacturing  cottons  so  cheaply  aa 
to  be  driving  outa  out  of  the  market.  Aa 
this  moment  American  cotton  goodt  warn 
on  their  passage  to  different  ports  In  tbe 
Mediterranean,  and  were  selling  there  at 
a  price  4i  which  we  cooid  not  a&rd  to 
farnish  them  to  the  conaumer.  If  espiial 
had  not  a  fair  raoraneration  hero,  it  wooM 
seek  ibfr  it  in  A«narica«  To  give  it  a  fair 
iwmoneration.  the  price  of  labomr  mutt  be 
kept  down;  fcr  if  it  were  wot  leapt  down, 
the  dtttveas  it  would  occasion  to  ttw  asanas 
flwtmtr  weald  ooon  revert  with  tonfbid 
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force  npoQ  liie  agrieulturift.  The  hon. 
jDember  for  Suffolk  bad  statedt  the  other 
nighty  and  almost  as  if  it  had  beeo  a  re* 
IMTOBch  to  them,  that  the  workmen  of 
•London  bad  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding 
on  Saturday*  Sunday*  Monday,  and  Tues* 
day*  He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  they 
•had  it  not,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  wash  such  dain- 
ties down  by  large  draughts  of  the  ancient 
and  constitutional  beverage  of  the  nation, 
beer.  .Now*  he  would  wi«h  the  hon«  mem- 
ber* the  next  time  he  presided  at  the 
Farmer^s  Club*  to  ask  the  members  of  it* 
whence  came  the  roast  beef*  the  plum- 
pudding,  and  the  beer*  on  which  the 
workmen  banquetted  ?  The  answer  must 
•be,  that  they  were  all  the  production  of 
the  country ;  and  that  being  the  case*  he 
would  ask*  what  would  be  the  condition 
pf  those  who  produced  these  articles,  if 
the  workmen  could  not  procure  money  to 
purchase  them?  Agriculture  could  not 
flourish*  unless  all  other  classes  in  the 
4X)uniry  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  could  not 
aualain  themselves  here»  if  they  met  with 
•greater  advantages  in  other  countries. 
The  profits  now  derived  from  them  were 
smaller  then  they  had  been  at  any  former 
period;  and  any  thing  which  tended  to 
increase  them  would  be  productive  of 
great  bene6t.  He  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance to  prove*  that  it  would  be  necessary 
lo  enter  at  a  future  time  upon  the  revision 
of  the  Com  laws ;  though  he  maintained* 
as  he  had  before  done*  that  the  present 
was  not  the  moment  for  commencing  it. 
We  had  done  a  great  deal  already  to  pro- 
mote the  freedoi9  of  trade ;  but  every 
thing  could  not  be  done  at  once.  We  had 
allowed  the  importation  of  wool*  of  iron* 
^nd  of  various  articles  which  had  formerly 
been  prohibited;  and  tlie  effect  of  that 
measure  had  been  to  produce  a  large  im- 

Sortation  of  the  prohibited  articles.  Some 
ifficulty  might  arise*  if  we  proceeded  too 
far  in  such  a  system ;  and  it  was  therefore 
prudent  to  wait  awhile  where  we  now  were* 
to  see  whether  such  difficulty  would  arise ; 
and  if  it  did  arise,  how  it  was  to  be  ob- 
viated. 

There  were  other  consideratl^s  which 
deserved  the  notice  of  govemmenL  We 
knew  that  several  foreign  coimtries  were 
an  some  distress*  owing  to  our  exclusion 
of  their  com,  and  tliat  they  had  in  r^ 
venge,  shut  out  our  manufaotures.  It 
Aight  be  worth  while  to  consider*  whether 
We  did  not  hold  in  our  bands  at  present 
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the  key  for  solving  this  diSouHy— whe- 
ther* to  those  who  excluded  our  colonisi 
produce  and  our  roanubctures*  we  had 
not  a  right  to  say*  «  We  will  not  admit 
you  to  Uie  benefit  of  a  free  trade  in  corn* 
unless  ^ou  will  at  the  ssme  time  admit 
the  free  introduction  of  our  manufactures?" 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
he  thought  that  this  question  might  be 
permitted  to  stand  over  to  a  more  conve- 
nient period.  He  was  aware  of  the  r^pon- 
sibility  which  was  incurred  by  ministers  in 
general*  and  by  himself  in  particular*  in 
recommending  to  parliament  .not  io  legis- 
late on  this  subject  at  present.  Cirqum- 
.stances  might  arise  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  thought*  which*  by  their  effects 
and  consequences,  might  induce  him  to 
regret  that  be  had  offered  such  a  recom- 
mendation. The  risks  arising  out  of  such 
circumstances  were  not*  however*  faults 
of  his  creation*  but  faults  of  the  existing 
system.  He  was  not  shutting  his  eyea 
against  them*  but  was  judging  from  all  the 
arcumstances  of  the  case*  when  he  said 
that*  at  present,  he  thought  it  right 
to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  Corn 
laws  to  another  session.  .He  complained 
of  the  excessive  speculation  which  was  now 
going  forward,  not  only  in  shares  and 
companies*  but  also  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise. Such  speculation  was  the  offiipring 
of  unnatural  excitement ;  and,  in  the  nod  v 
mercantile,  as  well  as  in  the  body  physical* 
such  excitement  was  generally  followed 
by  depression  and  exhaustion.  He  called 
upon  those  who,  to  a  certain  degree,  were 
the  controllers  of  the  currency,  to  watch 
with  care  and  diligence  over  the  foreign 
exchanges;  and  implored  the  country 
banks  not  to  lend  tl\eir  money  to  the  en- 
couragement of  crude  and  hasty  specula- 
tions* One  of  his  great  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  let  the  Corn  laws  loos^  at  pre- 
sent, was  the  spirit  of  excessive  specula* 
tion  which  was  now  so  prevalent.  It  had 
already  deranged  the  foreign  exdianses^ 
and  .he  wished  not  to  derange  them  fur- 
ther by  opening  the  door  to  similar  specu- 
lation in  foreign  corn.  The  right  boo. 
gentleman,  after  shortly  recapitulating  his 
former  aiguments*  sat  down  amid  consi- 
derable cheering. 

Mr.  Baring  began  by  observing,  that  if 
there  was  so  much  evil  in  the  present  svstem 
of  our  Cora  laws*  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  partly  to  blame  for  it.  He  had  pro- 
tested against  that  system  on  iu  first 
creation  in  1815*  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  fpui^d  among  its  foremost  sup* 
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porters.  'What  tbe  Hoate  had  heard  that 
Migiit  from  the  rijarht  hon.  gentleman,  was 
Bew  tfavnder,  which  he  had  got  up  for^the 
occasion.  Theyhad  heard  the aaoBt portent- 
ous cooaequences  predieted  to  the  mano- 
ftfCtorin^  and  to  the  agricultural  interest 
by  the  right  hon.  gentieman,  in  case  there 
were  not  some  alterations  speedily  made 
ki  the  Com  laws;  and  yet,  tboagh  it  was 
naterial,  if  any  alterations  were  to  be 
made  to  them,  ttiat  the  mind  of  the  coan* 
fry  should  be  directed  to  those  altera- 
tiona,  not  a  single  inteliigSble  word  had 
been  uttered  regarding  their  nature  or 
their  intent.  Without  this  it  was  not  pos' 
sible  for  the  landed  interest,  or  any  other 
interest,  to  know  bow  to  make  its  con- 
tracts while  there  was  uneertainty  oo  this 
importaat  question.  If  any  one  thing 
more  than  another  ought  to  Induce  the 
House  to  require  that  oie  question  should 
be  at  once  set  at  rest,  it  was  the  speedi 
of  the  riirht  hon.  gentleman.  He  perfect- 
ly agreed  in  ail  the  statements  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  of  the 
d£iger  that  existed  from  the  dispropor- 
tionate price  of  food  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  food  in  other 
countries ;  and  it  was  because  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
danger,  that  he  was  anxious  this  import- 
ant subject  should  be  mooted  and  de- 
termined upon  at  a  period  when  we  were 
in  a  state  of  caUnnem  and  tranquillity 
that  would  allow  of  its  being  deliberately 
considered*  He  confessed  that  he  was 
Quite  at  a  loss  to  guess,  and  he  imagined 
tnat  other  hon.  gentlemen  must  alto  be  at 
a  lorn  to  guess,  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  wluit  it  was  in  the 
mind  of  gOTemiaefl04o  do  upon  this  vaSb- 
ject  in  tne  oext  session  or  parliaments 
But,  if  members  of  that  House,  who  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech, 
wero  in  that  condition  of  ignorance,  what 
must  be  the  ignorance  of  their  consti. 
taents  ? — and  wnat  would  the  representa- 
tives of  counties  be  able  to  aav  to  their 
cooatkuentSy  when  they  were  asxed,  what 
goyernment  aaeant  to  do  with  respect  to 
fhe  Com  laws?  He  would  defy  those 
oonstituenu,  if  OTOry  word  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  were  accurately 
xepoited,  to  conje€ture  what  it  was  that 
«ms  like^  to  be  proposedw— He  perfectly 
agreed  with  ihe  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  had  a  right  to 
protection,  and  in  addition  to  the  claims 
whioh  had  been  described  by  the  right 
bon.  geBtlemaHi  4hat  ibey  nad  a  nght 
VOL.  XIII. 
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to  protection  in  consequence  of  hayfaig 
so  long  had  protection  afforded  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  let 
them  down  all  at  once.  At  the  same  thnev 
the  amount  of  protection  must  have  a 
limit,  and  that  for  their  own  advantage; 
for,  if  a  time  should  arrive,  at  which  the 
artificial  industry  of  the  country  might  be* 
come  unable  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  legislsture  to 
agriculture,  the  distress— although'  in  the 
first  instance  it  would  affect  the  manufae* 
turer  and  the  merchant— would  ultimately 
fall  with  tenfold  weight  on  the  agricuU 
turist.  If  it  was  true,  which  he  believed 
it  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
paid  twice  as  much  as  those  of  France  for 
their  food,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
it  was  that  enabled  them  to  support  that 
additional  expense  ?  Was  it  not  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  artificial  industry  ?  Ae 
soon  as  that  was  stopped,  millions  of 
paupers  would  he  thrown  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  the  land  would  be  btirthened  for 
their  support  and  subsistence.  All  class>* 
es  of  the  community  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country;  Dtstrew 
might  ftill  upon  the  manufacturers  at 
first ;  but,  it  was  certain  not  to  be  long  in 
pressing  on  the  steps  of  the  agriculturist. 
Desirous  as  he  was  of  giving  adequate 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  he  was 
not  willing  to  draw  it  hastily  from  the 
agriculturist  Such  a  change  in  the  agri« 
cultural  system  would  be  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  system,  and  therefore  he 
deprecated  It.  He  really  saw  no  chance 
of  their  adjusting  ^s  system  even  next 
year;  according  to  the  course  which  hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down  for  his 
guidanee;  It  was  true  that  Ameriea  waa 
making  great  exertions  in  -manuftctttres. 
This  was  a  eircumstanoe  well  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration.  If,  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  growth  of  maoufhctatM 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  great  mass  of  our  manufiictoriBg  in* 
dustry  should  be  seriotisly  afieoted,  the 
necessary  consequence  would  be,  to 
throw  the  manufacturers  aa  paupers  on 
the  land.  Thev  twd  a,ll,  therefore,  a  com* 
men  interest  m  tAie  maintenaaee  of  In* 
dustry.  The  ruhi  of  it  would  ffdl  more 
fatally  en  the  land,  than  any  where  else. 
Short  of  risking  all  mher  branches  of  in* 
dustry,  he  would  go  great  lengths  fill 
the  protection  of  the  landed  interest. 
AH  existing  leases,  agreements,  mort* 
gafresi  and  settlements,  had  been  oaterei 
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Into  utid»r  toinethiDgnoiilar  to  the  present 
system  of  things ;  and  he  did  not  there- 
fore see  how  they  could  do  without  some 
jort  of  protection.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  realize  the  views  which 
bis  right  hon.  friend  professed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  landed  interest.  The  only 
jreison  he  heard  stated  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  was,  the  great 
accumulation  of  corn  in  foreign  ports, 
Thist  however^  was  the  case  in  1821  also; 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  own 
report,  stated  this  as  a  reason  for  not 
recommending  the  system  as  a  permanent 
one.  What  chance  was  there  that  this 
accumulation  would  cease  next  year  ?  It 
was  admitted  that  France,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  had,  until  lately,  adopted 
measures  of  restriction.  The  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  there- 
fore go  for  nothing,  unless  he  proved 
that  these  countries  were  ready  to  depart 
from  these  restrictions.  Unless  this  were 
the  case  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
great  warehouses  of  Dantzic  from  being 
opened  again  next  year.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  other  changes  might  take  place 
before  the  next  year  I  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  far  the  better  plan  to  impose 
a  system  of  duty,  regulating  the  degree  of 
protection  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  the  better  plan  of  proceeding; 
and  he  was  borne  out  in  this  idea  by  the 
instance  eiven  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man of  what  happened  from  the  importa- 
tion of  oats ;  namely,  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  In  our  markets. 
This  he  admitted ;  but,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  importation,  small  as  it 
was,  swept  away  the  accumulation  of  oats 
in  those  countnes  from  which  the  article 
was  imported.  It  was  the  result  of  his 
serious  reflection,  that  if  the  present  sys- 
tem was  persevered  in  until  next  year,  no 
man  of  landed  property  could  say  what 
that  property  was  worth,  or  reckon  with 
the;  least  confidence  upon  its  value  next 
year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  let  into  the  market  the  corn 
which  was  in  bond,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording relief  to  the  country ;  and  he  also 
stated  to  the  House,  the  terms  upon  which 
be  was  ready  to  let  this  corn  m.  Now, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  holders  of  this 
com,  who  were  mostly  forei^ers  (though 
this  made  no  difference  in  his  argument), 
should  be  afforded  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  boon.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
persons  who  were  the  owners  of  this  corn  i 
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Let  the  House  see  #hat  th6  right  hon« 
gentleman  was  giving  them,  by  his  pro* 
posed  regulation.  They  had  in  their  pos^* 
session  400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  said 
to  have  been  in  bond  these  six  years.  The 
arrangement  was  not  assented  to  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  an  advantage  upon  those  in» 
dividuals  :  The  plan  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution  for  the  generiU  benefit  of  the 
country.  Why  should  those  gentlemea 
receive  a  benefit?  They  have  received 
no  injury.^— The  object  of  the  regulation 
should  be,  as  far  as  it  regarded  tbem,  to 
give  them  the  option  of  coming  to  market 
with  this  wheat,  if  they  themselves  pleased* 
The  holders  of  these  400,000  quarters  could 
now  purchase  wheat  at  Dantzic  for  2Ssm 
per  quarter.  They  could  therefore  replace^ 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  their  bondea  cons 
at  2St.  and  sell  it  in  our  markets  for  80r. 
An  intelligent  dealer  bad  informed  him, 
that  some  samples  of  this  corn  would  go 
as  high  as  86«. ;  and  thus  it  was  eviilentp 
that  the  wheat,  by  being  bonded  for  five 
or  six  years,  was  rendered  more  valuable 
to  the  proprietor.  If,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sent holders  disposed  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  wheat  at  80f.  or  86«.  which  they  could 
replace  at  28«.  without  duty,  ihetr  profit 
upon  the  transaction  would  be  nearly  a 
million  of  money,  and  it  would  amount  to 
800,000/.  with  the  duty.  He  did  not  see 
why  a  bounty  of  I0s»  should  be  given  to 
the  holder  of  this  corn ;  or  why  it  should 
be  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. He  would  rather  it  went  to  the 
Exchequer  than  to  these  persons.  He 
wss  ready  to  admit  they  snould'  have  a 
temptation  to  bring  in  ibeir  corn;  but  a 
bounty  of  5s.  or  6Mi  quarter  was  suffi- 
cient. He  was  sure  that,  upon  reflection, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  he  gave  8#.  or  10s. 
per  quarter,  he  would  be  making  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  public.  In  the  statement 
made  respecting;  the  protection  to  be 
given  to  the  agncultural  interest,  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Suffolk,  whd  had  mentioned  COr.; 
perhaps  under.  He  was  very  far  from 
wishing  the  protection  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Uie  agricultural  interest,  unless  a 
much  stronger  case  was  made  out  by  the 
opposite  party.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  aueslion  he  had  always  hoped,— he 
had  always  relied  upon  it— that  the  gen- 
tlemen oflanded  property  in  the  cotintry» 
at  least  those  who  understood  their  ln« 
I  terest,  would  call  for  the  reduction  of  tbt 
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protection  to  at  low  a  scale  as  po8»b1e. 
He  called  upoD  all  hon.  members— those 
who  feared  the  measure,  and  those  who 
did  not— *to  resist  the  postponement  of  it 
end  settle  it  at  once  by  their  votes  of  that 
night.     It  was  impossible  for  them   to 
leave  their  constituents  in  the   present 
state  of  uncertaintVy  caused  by  the  notice 
Ihey  bad  heard  given  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  oppositCy  and  which  had  placed 
the  possessors  of  landed  property  in  a 
state  of  ferment*    They  all  knew  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  declaration  of  a 
minister.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  true  in  theory, 
that  they  were  all  equal  in  power,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  declaration  of  a 
cabinet  minister  was  widely  difierent  from 
the  skirmishing  of  an  ordinary  member. 
He  did  not  understand  what  the  rieht 
bon.  gentleman  intended  next  year ;  but 
ft  was  impossible  to  leave  the  country 
with  safety  in  its  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty.   He  was  well  aware  of  its  real 
aituation.     He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  country,  and  had  frequent  discussions 
jupon  the  subject.    And  here  he  could 
not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  parliament.    It  was  now  waxing  old  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  question 
was  to  be  discussed  next  year  by  this 
parliament,  or  by  a  new  one.    Of  this  he 
was  sure,  that  a  parliament  upon  its  death- 
bed was  not  the  best  for  making  arrange- 
menu  respecting  the  Com  laws.    If,'  upon 
the  other  hand,  a  new  parliament  was  to 
be  elected  during  the  summer,    what  a 
aituation  the  country  would  be  in  J    What 
a  scene  would  be  exhibited  amidst  the 
conflicts  of  the  landed  and  agricultural 
interests  I  What  various  pledges  would  be 
required  upon  both  sides!     He  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  present  was 
the  most  favourable  t  ime  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question.    The  parliament  and  the 
country  were  in  a  state  of  good  humour 
.with  each  other ;  and  the  subject  would 
receive  a  much  more  satisfactory  discus- 
sion now  than  at  any  other  period.    He 
would  add  one  word  more.    He  did  not 
see  bow  any  difficulty  would  arise  from 
the  atate  of  the  currency,  and  the  nature 
of  the  various  speculations  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   These  circumstances,  he  thooght« 
could  not  operate,,  for  the  ri^ht  hon.  gen* 
lleman  would  state  when  his  system  was 
to  begin,  and  fix  any  period  he  might 
think  proper.    Whatever  laws  might  be 
passed   upon    the   subject^   it  was,    lie 
tbougbt»  utterly  imposuble  to  leave  the . 
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country  in  its  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Philips  was  proceeding  to  offer  to 
the  House  his  sentiments ;  but  cries  of 
'<  Question !  question  !  adjourn !  adjourn  !* 
were  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  the  hon* 
gentleman  sat  down* 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he  would  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  words  on  the 
subject.  Both  the  hon.  mover  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  the 
question,  as  if  the  existing  system  was 
attributable  to  the  act  of  1815.  Now,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  act*  The 
present  system,  under  which  foreign  corn 
was  totally  excluded,  when  com  was  be- 
low a  certain  price  in  this  country,  waa 
the  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  1822.  That  when  corn  was  at 
SOs,  the  ports  should  open  with  a  duty  of 
1 7«.,  and  continue  open  until  the  price 
was  reduced  to  70f.»  was,  in  hb  opinioQ, 
a  sound  system,  and  one  by  no  n^eans  de- 
serving of  the  odium  which  the  hon.  mover 
had  cast  upon  it*  He  was  quite  averse 
to  a  permanent  duty,  and  would  much 
rather  that  the  ports  should  open  at  70s. 
or  65«.,  with  a  duty  of  17'- ;  for  he  was 
sure  that  no  permanent  duty,  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  in  ordi« 
nary  cases,  could  be  kept  on,  when  com 
was  at  a  great  price.  The  fraudulent 
practice  of  returning  fictitious  averages 
ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  present 
system*  If  a  plan  could  be  proposed, 
which  would  render  the  importation  price 
at  80«.,  with  a  duty  of  17^.,  he  should 
consider  this  aa  a  sound  and  beneficial 
measure. 

Lord  jiUhorpe  thought,  that  if  the 
question  were  to  remain  until  next  ses- 
sion undecided,  it  would  be  a  serious  evil ; 
and  that  if  the  government  intended  to 
revise  the  laws,  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
to  do  it  now*  The  great  object  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  advocates  of  the  com 
system,  was  to  have  a  steady  price,  but  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
seasons,  to  have  an  v  consatent  or  perma- 
nent price  under  the  present  laws*  Tho 
government  had  given  no  reason  for  not 
submitting  a  motion  upon  the  sub^t 
during  the  present  session.  The  right 
bon.genUeman  had  said,  that  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  call  upon  ministers  to  ex- 
plain measures  of  which  they  had  not 
given  any  notice ;  but  equally  unreason- 
able was  it  for  the  government  to  admit, 
that  they  contemplated  a  great  and  radical 
change  in  an  important  questlooi  and  to 
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lie  wiM>ll)^  nknt  on  the  mcana.by  whieh 
they  intended  to  effect  it.  He  appteved 
•f  the  conne  taken  b^^  the  hdii*  member 
%rho  had  introdaced  this  niotioBy  becau^ 
lie  thought  it  calculated  to  correct  the 
eaciiting  fluctuation  in  the  market,  wliicfa 
was  productive  of  great  injury  and  tncon* 
▼enieBC& 

Mr«  Shunt  WarHey  eonciirred  in  tUs 
view  ttkea  br  the  hon^  moYer,  Who  should 
have  hia  Tete  if  he  pretacd  the  question 
te  «  division.  At  the  same  time,  he  beped 
thehoo.  gentleman  would  not  press  the 
motion  so  far,  after  what  had  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  He  entreated 
tk^  goveraraent  to  pledge  themselves  te 
ae  early  coosidettition  eC  the  whole  qucs* 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  next  session  t 
for*  mill  that  took  place,  there  would  be 
lio  comfort  for  the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  WodehcuH  said^  that  he  had  always 
supported  the  average  system,  from  his 
eenviction  of  its  being  the  best.  He  ad»» 
mitted  that  the  piesent  mode  of  collecting 
the  averages  was  sosceptible  of  great  tn* 
prevem^nt ;  and  he  wished  an  inquiry  into 
it  to  take  place  In  a  spirit  of  fairness* 
When  he  said  this»  he  must  at  the  same 
time  protest  against  the  miscbievoos  faU 
lacy  of  forming  an  estimate  (as  bad  been 
done)  on  the  prices  at  Dantzic,  wheve,  for 
a  series  of  49  years,  winch  were  averagedi 
they  had  been  found  to  be  at  45^.  a  quar- 
ter. Ought  they  net  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
during  that  period,  all  the  govermnenU 
of  Europe  were  in  the  foreign  macket,  fcff 
tetiorts,  often  fbr  a  million  of  men,  with 
io  immense  fotage  for  eavidry  ?  It  was 
a  mischievous  perversion  to  draw  an 
analog  irom  Jiich  a  period,  to  govern 
them  m  a  time  of  profound  peace* 

Mr«  Cakrt^  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  government  had  not  taken  a  more 
decided  courte  on  the  present  oocasiea. 
'ihm  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was,  from  its  vngee  nature,  calculated  to 
exette  the  matest  alarm  throughout  the 
iiountry ;  for  it  recommended  the  post- 
ppoemetort  firotn  favourable,  poasiblv  te 
ibifhvodrabfe  times,  of  a  question  wfaieh 
could  never  be  better  discussed  than  at 
Ae  nresent  moment.  He  should  entreat 
his  Don.  friend,  when  things  were.lefk  in 
this  state  to  press  his  motion  te  a 
divisioo,  unless  the  government  pledged 
themselves  to  tske  vp  tl«e  subject  iosme* 
diately.  He  was  aware  that  those  who 
theught  with  him  would  be  left  in  a 
itainerity ;  but,be  wastoo  mech  aocustemed 
Id  that  to  be  disheartened^  and  he  knew 


tfatit  even  minorities  sometittea  worked 
extraordiaery  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
gdvernHsent*    As  to  the  question  at  issae9 
he  confessed  tbat  he  f  hot^ht  SOii.  was  too 
high  a  price,  and  60s.  too  low^  and  he 
preferred  the  medium  price  of  7£«.»  which 
he  had  redomrneeded  in  tbe  year  1815« 
With  respecf  to  what  was  aliMed  of  tlie 
existence  of  alarsi,  aU  he  shouEl  say  was^ 
that  he  had  ndt  heard  of  any  until  that 
eveaings  on  the  contrary,  tliey  had  been 
tdd  that  all  the  interests  ef  the  country 
were  going  ofi  in  a  train  of  onasdiea 
satisfaction.    Vbt  i9bm  quite  aware  of  the 
frauds  in  tbe  averages;  but   stili;   tlie 
system    on    which    the   averages   were 
founded  had  worked  well  for  the  coQntry« 
As  to  the  mequality  of  the  price,  than 
tnutt  always  recur,  unless   toey   coeld 
commaiNi  the  seasotM.    There  ought  te 
be   ne  separate   ittterest    between   tha 
agneuhurist  and  the  manaliMtorer^    The 
latter  was  Ike  bert  castoaser  for  the  land  % 
bttl»  was  not  the  former,  io  his  turn,  die 
great  consuoser  in  the  home  trade?    The 
time  bed  arrived,  he  thbeglit,  fbr  settKvg 
this  queition ;  not,  indeed,  permanently^ 
for  that  was  impossible,  but  upon  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  relative  interests  of  the 
country.    Wbeftibcr  they  adopted  a  pro* 
tectiag  duty,  or  lowered  the  import  priee^ 
with  a  coMrect  system  of  averages,  was  a 
point  to  be  considered.    He  should  hiB'^ 
self  be  satisfied  with  the  latter.    They 
must  do  somethmg;  for  the  ebscurify  of 
the  right  hon%  gentleman's  Sjpeecb,  ia 
which,  he  forgot  the  discretion  oi  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  could   net,  like  a  plaia 
flwmiier,  sport  with  opinions  iathe  Hoose» 
left  the  matter  m  a  state  which  was  likely 
to  create  great  embarrassment  tbrooghoat 
the  coantry.  < 

The  CkancMorqfiheEsdtequerxtaua^ 
that  it  was  the  hoii.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  were  to  blame,  am  not  bis  right  boBt 
friend,  if  uneasiaess  followed  tbeagiiatioii 
of  a  question  which  they  had  tbemaelveB 
prematurely  forced  into  diseassioa,  aU 
though  the  hon.  member  who  had  last 
spoken  had  admitted  that  the  exioliiig 
^tem  had  worked  well  for  tbe  last  six 
years.  Bad  the  govemoient  lakea  ep 
the  question  ef  the  Com  kMva  hi  tae 
present  session,  thev  wenldi  from  the  v«ry 
nature  of  tbe  subject,  and  its  peobable 
o^ratioB  upon  other  mattera  conneeted 
with  thea&irs  of  the  country,  have  been 
disabled  freak  introdadag  and  peifectieji 
those  other  neasares,  which  were  oni^ 
veisally  ackaowledge4  to  be  of  the  ami 
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bcMAcial  iawlpncy  ^  all  di«ei  of  At| 
pcopW*  Tbit  was,  ho  tbooghl,  «o  ooawor 
to  that  branch  of  the  argument.  He 
adEnearladged  ihot  bo  had  been  a  party 
to  the  oom  bill  of  1815  which  he  bad 
oppoaed  in  la^l.  The  naaona  wece» 
tbot  Cbe  intorrening  yeart  had  produced 
taaulu  upon  wbi^  no  honan  wMobb 
ooQld  ha;fe  calculated;  and  be  had  dii* 
covered*  with  many  otheis,  that  the 
cooraa  of  of  enta  waa  beyond  poriiaaaeDt* 
ary  controL  He  had,  tben»  no  difficoky 
in  retracttnff  opiniona,  which  experience 
pioved  to  bate  been  foonded  in  error. 
lie  ooold  n^  aUotr  that  go? enmcnt  waa 
now  to  biamoy  or  that  it  was  boond  to 
tdBO  tbia  qneifion  op^  becauie»  against 
ita  inclination,  it  had  been  brooght  into 
diicoadon.  .  And,  aa  to  the  rebulco  of  the 
boa.  laaibor  fbr  Warebanh  certaialy 
government'  would  have  mora  justly 
aMrited,  and  nwie  aorely  !»«•  incurred 
hia  ridioob,  bypopoaiog  to  bring  forward 
any  raeaaoro  m  tbo  neict  leafiion  of  parlio* 
t«    Tkt  goTomaMnt  ought  not  to  be 

ended  on  to  tbo  carrying  of  this  meaanre. 

0  would  admit  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  bo  diaregarded,  yet 
tbo  government  waa  not  to  be  forced  to 
tte  completion  of  the  measure,  until  the 
time  arrived  whena  protect  of  so  doKcate 
a  description  eouid  be  effected  with 
general  satisftctidm  He  did  not  think  the 
present  time  to  bo  the  period  wiien  that 
ought  to  take  place;  and  he  therefore 
§omd  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  ^HjgfAiecomploniedtbat  the  govern* 
asethadgotdctemiinedtotaipeup  5ie  oon* 
aideration  of  din  question  durmg  tbo 
pPBseat  session.  He  waa  the  represent 
tative  of  a  large  dty,  and  waaanxious  to 

Kitect  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
einfoni  it  was,  that  be  wished  for  an 
akeradon  now.  In  tbo  changes  of  our 
ooaBmerdal  regulations,  the  article  of 
oom  sbould  have  bean  first  notiood*  He 
hoped,  >themfoio,  that  his  majesty's 
mimsieH  weidd  be  compelled  to  take  op 
the  subject  before  tbe  close  of  the  present 
ssMion.  [Cries  of  Question !  Aojoum ! 
Ko,  nof} 

Colonel  Johmm  moved  an  adjournment 
of  the  question  to  this  dtoy  week,  hi 
eoaseqoence  of  the  grant  anxiety  which 
it  had  created  tbrooghoot  the  country. 

Mr.  jfM.  said,  ttat  <ho  better  plan^ 
to  avoid  nnxiety,  wodd  be  to  go  on.  The 
diviskm  would  best  teH  the  opmlon  of  the 
House.  The  proposed  couno  would 
oertaudy  be  very  hidoiWFtoienty  and  ooald 


gtvenosatltfiKtion.  IftheHboaethou|^. 
proper  to  continue  tbo  discuMion,  it  worn 
better  to  proceed,  and  aUay,  by  ito 
decision,  the  anxiety  so  much  talked  of. 

Mr«  T,  WUmm  said^  there  waa  urgent 
reason  for  deciding  opon  this  question 
during  the  present  session.  Every  possiUn 
infonnation  was  now  within  their  reach^ 
wfa^,  then,  deli^  the  queation  } 

Mr.  WkUmwre  said,  in  cepl]^,  that  so 
far  from  taking  any  blame  to  himself  fct 
bringing  on  this  question,  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  renew  it  in  every  sitting  of 
dm  parlbunent,  until  the  law  sbooM  bo 
settled  opon  a  satisfactory  foundatioa. 

The  aujoumment  was  negatived ;  and 
te  House  divided  Wi  Mr,  Wbitoiore'o 
motion :  Ayes  47  ;  Noes  187« 
Lid  tfike  Mharky. 

Althorp,  visct.  Maxwell,  J. 

Baring,  A.  lif ilton,  vise. 

Bentiack,  lofrd  W.         Monck,  J.  B. 


Bemsd,  R. 
Bfight,  H. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Cakxafi,!. 
Calciaft,  J.  H. 


Nugent,  loid 
Pabner,  C.  F. 
Phibpsya 
RobinsoB,  sir  G« 
Robarts,  A.  W. 


Calthorpe,  kon.  F.  G.    Robarta,  G.  J. 
Caltborpe.  A.  S«ftoD,jarl  of 


Calvert,  Cb. 
Coii>et,  Panton 
Ciadod[,  col. 
Davias,  T.  H. 
Demaao,  T* 
£vans,  W. 
Glaaoioby,  lord 
GrsnCBll,  P. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  Joseph 
James,  W. 
Leader,  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
LittletOB,  £.  J. 
Mabarly,W.L« 


Smith,  W. 
^ea,  D. 
ihompsoo,  Sld. 
Tieniey,  rt.  boa.  G* 
Wflhams,  i. 
WUUsms,  W. 
Wilsoa,  T. 
Wilson,  sir  R« 
Wood,  aid. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 

TELLEES. 

Gflscoyne,  I. 
Wbitmore,  tt  .  fv. 

PAIEBD  Ortr. 

Mansfield,  Jobn 

PSBSS,T. 

W7rill,M. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday f  jtpril  29. 

CoMnmATiow  Laws.]  Mr.  Hmw 
presented  a  petition  from  the  fastian-* 
entters  of  Manchester  and  iu  vicmity^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Combination  Lawsj 
setting  forth,  that  very  grsot  benefit  had 
ariaen  to  tbo  trade  in  general  by  tbo 
repeal  of  thoee  old  onpiessive  hwi,  and 
tbnt  a  much  better  imdetatandiog  betwaen 
master  and  man  had  been  established,  in 
eooseyence^  than  bavetofore ;  which  adk 
vantagea,  however,  the  petitioners  feanii 
would  bo  destfoyed  in  eoasoquenee  of 
what  hod  seomtly  been  said  on  the  sub» 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

JDCit  previouslj  to  the  appoiotmeol  of 
the  xomniitiee  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
•f  Btich  repeal*  The  hon.  gentieman 
took  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  much 
of  the  present  ferment  among  the  men 
arose  from  the  dread  they  entertained  of 
aome  intention  on  the  part  of  ministers 
(a  return  to  the  old  laws  against  combi- 
nations. He  had  the  evidence  of  a  master 
eallter  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that, 
bat  for  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
committee  in  question,  the  association  of 
Ayr*  which  had  been  described  in  such 
terriiEtc  terms,  would  have  died  a  natural 
death*  The  hon.  gentleman  then  pre* 
aented  a  petition  from  certain  individuals 
•f  Cromarty^  engaged  in  the  Herring 
fishery,  against  the  Herring  and  Cod 
Fishery  Company  bill ;  aad  from  Devon, 
complaining   of  the  enormous   price  of 

Eroyisions  of  all  kinds,  and  expressing  a 
ope  that  the  duties  on  grain  would  be 
reduced  to  auch  a  standard  as  would  bet- 
ter enable  them  to  afford  their  labour  at 
the  present  lowered  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Maherly  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  subject  which  he 
thought  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  the  House,  but  which  was  strongly 
suggested  by  the  last  petition.  His 
majesty's  ministers  had  lately  adopted  a 
variety  of  regulations  relative  to  the  en- 
couragement and  opening  of .  our  com- 
merce, -and  a  free  trade  in  our  manufac- 
tures. The  result  of  all  those  arrange*^ 
ments  would  be,  to  let  in  the  cheap  labour 
of  the  continent  to  cope  with  our  cheap 
labour.  But,  how  could  that  cheap  la- 
bour long  continue  in  England,  while  the 
prices  of  food  were  so  excessive  as  they 
now. were?  How  was  it  possible  that 
our  manufactures  should  long  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  manufactures  stipplied 
by  the  cheaper  labour  of  the  continent, 
while  the  high  duties  on  imported  corn 
were  kept  up  at  their  present  standard  \ 
He  maintained,  that  ministers  should  have 
paused  before  they  ventured  upon  adopt- 
ing such  regulations  in  respect  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures.  They  should 
have  considered  the  Corn  laws  in  the  first 

glace;  and  should  now  consider  them, 
eibre  they  took  any  other  steps  in  regard 
to  our  commerce.  If  this  course  were 
not  immediately  adopted,  some  very  con- 
siderable evil  would  be  sore  to  follow  upon 
its  neglect.  The  manufacturing  gentle* 
asen  would  soon  discover  the  manufac« 
turea  of  the  country  not  to  be  in  so 
flourisbieg  a  atate  aa  they  noir  were.    We 
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relied  namly  on  our  skill,  indeed ;  for,  aa 
to  manual  labour,  it  was  obvious  that  ia 
that  we  should  be  competed  with.  But 
he  would  entreat  gentlemen  not  to  rely 
too  implicitly  even  on  our  skill ;  for  Ame- 
rica possessed  that  quality  too ;  and  it 
was  only  on  the  preceding  night  that  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  inrormed  the 
House,  that  America  could  compete  with 
our  skill  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
subject  was  altogether  of  the  most  serious 
import. 

Gams  Laws  Amekditekt  Bill.] 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Sir  John  SkeOey  said,  he  thought  that 
this  subject  had  not  been  very  fairly 
treated  on  former  occasions,  either  by 
hii  hon.  friend  who  had  introduced  the 
bill,  or  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  who  had 
spoken  upon  it.  The  argument  whidi 
was  urged  in  support  of  this  bill  seemed 
to  be  two-fold:  first,  that  the  existing 
game  laws  filled  our  gaols  with  criminals ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  passing  of  the  bill 
would  do  away  entirely,  or  very  nearly, 
with  the  crimes  for  which  nersons  offend* 
ing  against  such  existing  laws  were  now 
so  frequently  committed.  This  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  the  case.  The  greatest 
number  confined  under  the  existing  laws 
was  1,200.  That  was  in  the  years  1818, 
1819,  and  1820.  In  his  opinion,  this 
was  owing,  not  to  the  actual  system  of 
game  laws,  but  because,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  agriculture  was  at  the  lowest 
state  of  depression,  and  many  who  could 
not  procure  employment  betook  thent- 
selves  to  poaching.  The  number  of  those 
imprisoned  for  this  offence  was  now  re- 
duced to  520.  This  striking  fact  enabled 
him  to  deny  that  these  Jaws  were  im- 
politic^  and  had  filled  the  gaols.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  gave 
the  lords  of  free  warrens  and  chases  a 
property  in  them,  and  enaUed  them  to 
let  or  demise  these  privileges  to  bthers. 
From  this  and  other  features  in  it,  he 
could  not  help  looking  at  this  bill,  which 
professed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
many  against  the  present  restrictiofis  of 
the  few — this  popular,  this  democraltc 
bill,  as  he  might  almost  term  it--*as  a  bill 
which,  in  effect,  was  more  ultra*aristo- 
craticfkl  than  any  of  the  existing  game 
statutes.  He  would  therefore  move,  by 
way  of  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  mootha. 
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.  Sir  JoAit  BrydguwMf  iliat»  having- to 
ftillj  expreised  his  opinion  of  thi«  bill»  be 
should  BOW  detain  the  House  with  only  a 
few  obserratioDS.  None  of  the  alterations 
io  Its  clauses  bad  operated  on  his  mind  to 
make  ihe  measure  more  palatable;  and 
he  continued  as  much  opposed  to  the 
principle  as  ever.  And  as  to  the  details 
of  tbe  bill,  he  was  sure,  if  it  passed,  thej 
would  be  inoperative.  Honourable  mem- 
bers argued,  that  the  game  laws  were  pro- 
ductive of  much  demoralization,  and  there- 
fore it  was  requisite  that  an  alteration 
should  be  made  io  them.  He  had  no 
objection  to  amend*  where  amendment 
was  required ;  but  he  did  object  to  destroy- 
ing them ;  that  was,  to  alter  them,  so  as 
to  make  them  of  a  different  nature.  If  a 
house  wanted  repairing,  he  was  ready  to 
repair  it:  if  amputation  of  a  limb  was 
necessary,  it  should  be  accomplished; 
but  to  bring  about  this  object,  it  was  not 
requisite  to  destroy  the  body.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  tbe  hon*  member  who 
had  brought  in  this  bill  was  not  actuated 
by  the  best  motives,  and  was  not,  in  every 
respect,  qualified  for  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  but  he  thought,  that  though  a 
liberal  policy  upon  all  occasions  was  desir- 
able, yet  that  we  were  going  too  far  in 
attackmg  institutions,  so  as  fundamentally 
to  destroy  them,  instead  oi^  by  judicious 
reforms,  to  improve  them.  He  considered 
tliis  radical  remedy  as  a  relic  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  pnnciples  of  which,  upon 
all  occasions,  went  rather  to  abolish  old 
institutions  altogether,  than,  by  proper 
amendments,*  to  ameliorate  them.  He 
must  think  that  this  bill,  as  it  was  now 
offered  to  the  House,  was  not  borne  out 
in  iu  title :  that,  instead  of  being  denomi- 
nated «<a  bill  to  amend  the  Laws  for  tbe 
preservation  of  Game,"  it  should  be  enti- 
tled ■*  a  bill  to  disfranchise  a  certain  order 
in  the  state  of  privileges  which  they  have 
immemoriaily  possessed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  aid  the  destruction  of  Game/' 
Believing,,  then,  that  this  measure  was 
wrong  in  principle ;  but,  even  if  it  was  not 
so,  that  It  would  increase  rather  than 
diminish  poaching;  and  thus  add  to  the 
demoraliaBation  of  tbe  lower  orders,  be 
sbould  give  it  his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  CHpps  supported  the  bill.  The 
complaint  made  i^ainst  one  of  its  clautes, 
requiring  the  poadier  to  give  security  for 
his  good  conduct  before  he  was  liberated 
from  prison  was  unfounded.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  those  who  w^ould  expose  thems^lvea  to 
such  a  difficulty. 


•  Mr.  «/•  Douglas  said,  he  (elt  an  entiro 
confidence  that  this  bill  would  not  pas» 
through  parliament ;  if  it  did,  it  would  ine* 
vitably  carry  with  it  the  gradual  abohtion 
of  all  sporting. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  opposed  the  bill«  By 
its  provisions,  the  House  would  onlychaaga^ 
the  denomination  of  the  crime.  Tliey 
would,  if  the  measure  succeeded^  have 
the  gaols  filled  with  as  many  thieves  as 
they  were  previously  filled  with  poachers. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  tbe  bill  would 
be  thrown  out  by  a  large  OMijority, 

Mr»  IL  Colborne  observed,  that  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  bill  diminished,  or  rather 
entirely  removed,  the  danger  of  detection^ 
and  provided  a  certain  market  for  the 
poacher.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  it 
favoured  an  interchange  of  civilitiies  be* 
tween  the  landlord  and  his  tenant:  if  tbe 
latter  preserved  the  fame,  the  former  waa 
io  the  constant  habit  of  presenting  him 
with  it  in  return.  But,  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  there  would  be  an  end  to  these 
civilities.  His  view  of  the  question  was^ 
he  knewy  unpopular;  but  that  circumstance 
should  not  deter  him  from  stating  it  openly: 
If  tbe  measure  now  introduced  would  da 
away  with  poaching,  then  he  would  say, 
agree  to  it  by  all  means;  but,  as  he  con« 
ceived  that  it  would  have  no  such  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  various  evils,  he  would  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  although  lie 
thought  it  would  be  more  discreet  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  proposed  result  by  a  series  of 
measures,  whereby  the  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  the  country  .would  be  gradually 
prepared  for  and  accommodated  to  the 
projected  change  of  system,  yet  he  was 
decidedly  friendly  to  that  change,  and  ap- 
proved the  general  character  of  this  bill. 
He  entertained  objections  to  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  had  urged  them  in  the 
committee,  but  they  were  not  such  as  to 
prevent  his  voting  for  it.  The  bill  pro«» 
ceeded  upon  just  and  wholesome  princi*^ 
pies;  it  recognized  game  as  a  profitable 
produce  of  land,  and  established  it  as  the 
equal  property  of  the  landowner.  The 
hon«  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  do#n 
seemed  to  fear,  that  by  legalizing  the 
sale  of  game,  a  wider  field  would  be  open* 
ed  to  poachers  than  at  present  existed* 
Now  the  anxiety  which  he  (Mr.  T.)  felt 
on  belialf  of  this  measure,  was  grounded 
on  the  conviction  diat  an  opposite  effect 
would  be  produced.  He  did  not  kooir 
whether  the  hoo*  gentlemao  bad  perused' 
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the  •nfenee  taken  before  th«  lame 
cotamittee  two  years  ago ;  if  he  had*  be 
ihoo^bt  It  muit  have  appeared  to  him, 
that  It  nas  do  longer  a  ^uastien  whether 

gtme  should  be  saleable  or  not  The  ef- 
Its  made  for  two  or  three  eenturies  to 
mf9€ai  the  sale  of  it,  bad  utterly  ttled. 
It  was  at  present  sold  in  quantities  beyond 
aU  Csrgier  oxample,  and  the  only  question 
now  to  be  discussed  was,  whetlier  it  should 
oontinoeto  be  sold  exdusivisly  by  the 
poacher,  or  whether  the  law  should  agam 
aanction  the  sale  by  the  legal  possessor 
of  gaflM,  and  thus  supersede  the  vocation 
of  a  body  of  men,  whom  die  existing  laws 
had  rendered  indispeniable,  as  it  were,  to 
the  wants  of  tiie  countr^r,  who  would  in- 
creaae  with  its  increasmg  wealth,  and 
wiio,  fbmisfaing  the  Mipply  in  breach  of 
the  law,  wore  almost  necessarily  drawn 
firom  that  class  of  society,  which  must 
likewise  obtain  it  in  breach  of  the  law. 
The  sale  of  game  was  not  an  innovation 
on  the  law  or  England.  It  had  been  sde« 
able  at  Common  law  until  the  Statute  S3 
Hen.  8th,  but  since  die  prohibition  which 
that  statute  eiboted,  experience  had  fully 
abe#n,^that,  although  fou  may  make  tlte 
sale  of  game  illegal,  you  cannot  prevent 
the  sale  when  there  is  an  anxious  de* 
asand  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  the 
ttieans' of  supply  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
Tlie  consequence  of  so  unnatural  a  law 
had  been,  that  the  lower  classes  were  so* 
duced  into  habits  from  which  the  most 
mischievous  and  criminal  results  had  en* 
sued*  The  object  now  was,  to  get  rid  of 
the  poachers,  and  as  you  cannot  stifle  the 
demand  for  game,  you  must  endeavour  to 
supersede  hun  by  furnishing  the  supply 
from  another  quarter.  For  this  end,  yotx 
must  not  only  repeal  the  hiws  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  game,  but  you  roost  restore  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  to  the  ordinary 
land-owner,  who  supplied  the  market  be* 
fore  the  prohibition  existed.  A  succes- 
sion of  laws,  equally  unwise  and  unrea- 
sonable, since  the  St  at.  of  Hen.8th,  had  gra« 
dually  deprived  him  of  those  means.  The 
right  of  sporting  was  now  confined  chieflv 
to  persons  who  had  lOOl.  a  vear  in  land, 
and  they  could  not  employ  their  servants 
to  kill  game  for  their  use  upon  their  own 
estates.  Formerly,  all  lano-owners,  and 
aobsequently,  all  qualified  land*ow»ers, 
had,  in  common  with  lords  of  manors,  the 
rigltt  to  employ  their  senrants  to  kill 
game  upon  their  own  knd.  But  the  stcL 
fi2  and  S9  Charles  2nd  havhig  had  the  of* 
tet  of  pioveating  all  paNons»  whether 


lorda  of  manors  or  simple  land-^Mmerii 
from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  a  parli** 
ment  of  queen  Anne  afkerwarde  Restored 
it,  most  uniustly ,  to  lords  of  manors  alonot 
in  terms  which  oiaUed  the  lord  to  qualify 
hb  servant  even  on  lands  withm  the  manor 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  while  tho 
owner  of  diose  lands  could  not  omj^knr  bia 
own  servant  to  rfioot  there,  or  do  so  hkn« 
self,  if  he  were  not  qualified  under  tho 
statute.  It  was  necesary  to  remove  this 
disdncdon  and  not  only  to  empower  every 
land*owner  to  sport  upon  his  own  estate* 
but  to  employ  am  servant  to  sport  thero 
fisr  his  use.  This  was  all  he  should  have 
been  disposed  to  do  at  present  on  that 
branch  of  the  sul^ject.  but  the  bill  did 
Bore-^it  removed  all  dtsqualifieadonwiiat* 
soever.  This  was  one  of  his  objeetiona 
to  it.  He  had  fiiiled  in  his  amendoMnl 
on  this  pomt  in  the  oommittee,  but  aU 
though  he  still  thought  so  great  a  change 
at  once  was  unnecesssry,  and  by  opening 
the  way  for  idle  people  to  sport  on  dis- 
tricts unprotected  by  the  owners,  waa 
likely  to  produce  considerable  iaconve^ 
nience  to  the  country  for  some  time,  until 
die  habit  of  considering  and  deaUne  with 

Same  disdnctly  as  property,  should  gr^ 
nally  displace  the  loose  notions  with  re» 
gard  to  it  which  now  prevailed,  still,  he 
would  not  on  diat  account,  vote  against  a 
measure  calculated  to  accempAishaomuch 

Sood  in  other  respects.  There  was,  in« 
eed,  no  part  of  oie  game  laws  which  re* 
quired  more  amendment,  than  that  which 
related  to  ^ualificadon,  and  independent* 
ly  of  any  view  to  the  legal  sde  of  game, 
common  sense  required  that  the  present 
inequalitT  amongst  land-owners,  as  to  the 
power  of  obtaining  it,  should  be  imme* 
diately  removed.  Even  the  qualified 
owner  could  obtain  no  game  from  his  Mro# 

Krty  beyond  what  he  could  himself  xiil* 
It  in  a  great  majority  of  oases  he  was 
under  circumstances  of  disability  to  dbtun 
any  in  that  wav,  and  thus  It  was  utleriy 
lost  to  him  and  became  a  pray  to  the  law* 
less,  against  whom  it  was  Mft  worth  bis 
while  to  protect  it.  This  waa  dM  caae 
where  the  owner  was  a  minor,  or  a  wooMn^ 
or  an  aged  persen,  or  a  person  engaged 
in  business,  or  livbg  at  a  distance  frans 
his  property,  or  no  sportsman,  or  if  a 
sportsman,  had  no  skill  as  a  shooter  i*- 
and  this  must  so  ramain  undl  the  oweer 
should  be  authorined  to  employ  sosse 
persen  to  shoot  fbr^him,  which  he  had  no 
power  to  do  at  passant  unless  be  had  die 
'9  whatever  fdght  be  the  extent  of 
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hit  propert J  wfthiti  It ;  white,  on  tte  other 
handy  the  lord  of  the  maoor,  who  pos* 
feeiied  that  power,  bad  in  many  easee  little 
or  no  property  within  its  boundary.  To 
teflMdy  tnifl  particular  ioconTenience  he 
bad  introduced  a  bill  three  or  four  years 
agOy  which  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
nnd  which  the  more  extended  projects  ojf 
Immediate  emendation  in  the  game  laws, 
•fiened  by  ether  gentlemen  at  a  period 
"^iCA  he  was  unabw  to  attend  parliament 
had  alone  prevented  him  from  persisting 
in,  as  a  separate  measure*  The  remedy* 
Wamtweif  would  be  included  in  the  provi« 
•ions  of  die  bill  new  before  the  House.  In 
this  billy  too  much  was  perhaps  attempt- 
ed at  once,  and  it  might  hereafter  require 
cerrectieny  but  it  legalised  the  sale  of 
game,  and  re-established  the  salutary  friiw 
to'ple  of  equality  as  to  the  power  of  obtain«> 
Mf  and  selling  it.  These  objecu  were 
oonsistent  with  wisdom  and  justice*  and 
k  was  important  to  secure  them.  If 
the  bill,  like  one  before  introduced,  had 
aimply  engrafted  the  sale  of  game  on  the 
pfeaent  systero,  as  the  right  hoo.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  recom- 
ttiended,  he  must  have  opposed  it,  as  cat* 
ealated  to  vest  an  odious  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  lorda  of  manors,  who  were  the 
4inly  persons  able  to  obtain  any  quantity 
of  game.  Besidesy  the  supply  of  the  mai^ 
fcet  weuld  have  been  defictent,  and  the  aid 
of  the  poacher  would  still  have  been  re- 
quired, for  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry 
of  the  country  would  not  readily  fiUI  into 
the  habit  of  considering  that  as  matter  of 
piofity  which  they  ami  their  ancestors 
vahied  mereljr  as  furnishing  the  meana  of 
manly  exerasoy  gentlemanlike  courtesy, 
end  country  hospitality.  He  had  rather 
the  system  should  remain  aa  it  was^  than 
aee  it  so  altered.  It  wovdd  be  nsonstrous 
to  reoognise  gome  as  a  saleable  and  pro6t- 
oble  property,  and  then  to  confine  the 
profit  and  sale  to  the  upper  class  of  land- 
owners.  He  had  on  that  ground  opposed 
the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Cranbourne 
two  years  ago,  but  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  was  right  in  principle,  and 
looking  to  some  corrections  in  a  future 
aeasioo,  he  should  cordially  vote  for  the 
third  reading. 

Sir  O.  Chehojfnd  said,  he  had  taken 
oonaidcroble  pains  in  looking  at  the  st»- 
tales  on  this  subject,  and  he  really  could 
not  find  what  acta  were  and  what  were 
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eAct.  He  wan  particularly  hoatUe  to  the 
elause,  by  which,  if  a  warrant  were  left  at 
the  residence  of  an  individual,  that  indivi- 
dual was  to  be  proceeded  against  as  if  he 
had  been  personally  aerved,  and  was  takeh 
to  be  in  custody. 

Sir  H.  Vwian  expressed  his  hostility 
to  the  billy  the  provisions  of  wbicbt  hb 
thought,  would  tend  to  increasoy  and  not 
to  diminish,  the  evil.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  unjust  that  a  man  who  possessed 
5,000/.  a  year,  of  a  particular  speoiee  of 
property,  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  shoot, 
while  that  privilege  was  granted  to  a  man 
who  owned  a  imhoki  of  comparatively 
insignificant  vdue.  That  part  of  the 
system  he  wished  to  see  corrected :  but 
he  could  pot  allow  all  the  existing  barriera 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  every  man  admit- 
ted to  shoot  game  as  he  pleased.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  existing  laws,  every  head 
of  game  in  Cornwall  would  be  destroyed. 
There  were  but  few  keepers  in  that  coun^ 
ty,  and  the  game  could  not  be  preserved, 
if  unqualified  persons  were  not  rigorously 
prevented  from'  shooting.  The  great  ar* 
gument  in  favour  of  this  bill  was,  that  it 
would  prevent  poaching.  But  those  wh4 
used  it  seemed  toentertain  strong  doubts  on 
the  subject*  If  they  did  not,  why  should 
mail^coaohmeo  and  guards  (who  were  at 
present  the  great  agents  of  the  poachera) 
be  preventeo  under  this  bill  from  dealioff 
in  game  ?  Suppose  a  salesman  contracted 
with  a  farmer  for  twenty  head  of  partridget 
per  weeky  might  not  that  farmer  send  his 
servants  to  go  poaching  all  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence  i  How 
eoidd  the  salesman  know  where  the  farmed 
proourad  the  game  ?  But  he  called,  on 
the  House  to  look  particularly  at  the  eflect 
whichthisbill  waslikoly  tohave  on  country 
gentlemen,  who  frequently  visited  thei^ 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  sporting.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  fox-hunting,  a  sport 
of  which  he  was  fond,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  which  drew  many  gentlemen  to  thd 
country.  Fox-hunting  was  not  so  useless 
an  amusement  as  some  persons  imagined. 
The  great  officer  who  had  raised  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  this  country  to  so  high  a 
pinnacle  of  fame,  had  declaredy  that  he 
never  knew  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  riditig  after  the  foxes  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who,  when  placed  in  the 
army,  did  not  make-  an  active  and  useful 
soldier.  When  it  had  fallen  to  his  (sir 
H.  Vivian's)  lot  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
command  In  a  situation  of  difficulty,  hil 
alwaya  aelected  a  man  who  he  knew  bod 
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been  io  the  hiMl  of  croMiog  the  connlry* 
Those  who  were  atiached  to  hunting  he 
bad  always  found  to  be  good  soldiers. 

Mr,  Stuart  IVortleyf  in  reply»  observed, 
that  all  the  evils  mentioned  as  likely  to 
flow  from  this  bill»  were  precisely  those 
which  he  had  most  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  guard  against.  Many  of  the  objections 
jsow  urged,  particularly  those  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Stafford,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  advanced  in  the  com« 
mittee.  With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  that  hon.  member  had  advanced 
against  the  service  of  a  warrant  in  the  first 
instance,  that  provision  might,  even  now, 
be  altered.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
substitution  of  a  summons,  if  it  were 
.deemed  preferable.  His  great  object  was 
to  introduce  a  law  which  would  protect 
game,  without  creating  all  the  evils  which 
manifestly  attended  the  present  system. 
Whether,  under  this  measure,  there  would 
be  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less  game,  was, 
be  conceived,  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  law,  as  it  nqw  stood,  occasion- 
ed most  men  to  look  opOn  a  poscher  as 
one  who  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but 
to  be  pilled ;  and  he  knew  no  way  of  re- 
moving that  feeling,  except  by  altering 
the  legal  denomination  of  game,  and  mak- 
log  it  property*  It  had  been  said  by  the 
gallant  general,  that  stolen  game  might  be 
sold  to  the  salesman.  That  waa  very  true ; 
but  it  was  equally  true  with  respect  to  the 
poultry.  He  hoped  if  this  bill  passed, 
that  iiltimately  measures  would  be  taken 
for  permitting  the  sale  of  ^ame  just  like 
any  other  commodity.  With  respect  to 
the  interference  of  thia  measure  with  fox* 
hunting  (which,  afVe?  all,  appeared  to  be 
the  great  objection  agamat  i^  io  the  minds 
of  several  hon.  membera)*  be  never  could 
treat  the  argument  serioualy.  He  waa  a 
fox-hunter  himself,  and  he  respected  fox* 
hunters,  and  therefore  would  do  nothing 
to  destroy  that  sport.  But,  he  must  say, 
that  it  did  not  depend  on  the  preservation 
of  game,  but  on  tne  fitness  of  the  country 
for  it,  and  on  the  estimation  In  which  a 
gentleman  was  held.  He  had  heard  no 
ftr^ument  to  Induce  him  to  change  the 
opinion  he  entertained   relative   to  the 

game  laws ;  and  he  declared,  that  if  his 
ill  were  lost,  he  would,  so  loi^  as  the 
law  continued  to  be  the  intolerable  nui- 
aance  which  it  was,  labour  strenuously  to 
have  it  removed. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  third 
reading  94 ;  Against  it  69 ;  Majonty  25. 
The  bill  waa  tli^n  read  a  third  time. 


Roman  Cathomo  Clxbot  of  Ir»^ 
LAND.]  Lord  Francis  Levfion  Goner 
rose,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  % 
resolution,  which  should  record  the  opi-* 
oion  of  the  House,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  a  provision  should  be  made  by  law, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Secular 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exercising  reli-* 
gious  functions  io  Ireland.  If,  durtng^^ho 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  he  lii^d 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bria^  tbk 
subject  before  the  House,  he  had  felt  conr 
siderable  anxiety,  and  even  spprebension, 
at  having  pledged  himself  to  toe  execution 
of  a  task  far  beyond  his  humble  powers# 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
since  the  recess  had  not  tended  to  dimi* 
nish  that  anxiety.  When  he  had  heard 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr* 
Brougham)  on  a  recent  occasion  state  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  this  question  was 
in  importance  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  ho 
could  not  but  feel  his  own  confidence  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject. Differing  as  he  did  from  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  degree,  but  not 
in  principle,  he  did  not  despair,  that  he 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  go  witli  him, 
and  that  the  discuasion  wotdd  have  the 
benefit  of  the  eloquence  and  talents  of 
one  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  com* 
moo,  but  a  sincere  wish  for  \m  welfare 
of  the  sister  country.  The  measure  which 
he  was  about  to  propose  appeared  to  him 
to  be  inseparsbly  connected  with  the'wel* 
fare  and  the  goMl  government  of  Ireland* 
It  had  been  advocated  by  mea  whose  au" 
thority  atill  possessed  the  weight  it  de- 
served, although  their  exertions  were  now 
lost  to  their  country  for  ever.  The  name* 
of  Pitt,  of  Castlereagb,  and  of  CornwalUs 
were  found  amonc  the  first  of  those  who 
had  recommended  a  provision  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  He  had  also  great 
pleasure  in  finding,  that  the  opinions  which 
tie  entertained  on  this  subject  were  backed 
by  those  of  an  boo.  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  L.  Foster)  whom  he  now  saw  ia 
his  place,  and  whose  laborious  research  into 
all  matters  connected  with  the  affiurs  of 
Ireland  was  every  where  entitled  to  se- 
rious attention.  He  would  take  the  li- 
berty of  reading  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  debate  b  the  year  1812^  on  Mr. 
Grattan's  motion  for  a  committee  on  the 
Catholic  question,  in  which  the  hoo.  mem- 
ber had  said— <<  Had  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  at  that  time  contemplated  the 
question  io  all  its  bearings-*haa  they  said 
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to  th«  CiilioliGi  at  large,  <  we  are  anxious 
to  admit  yoo  witlun  the  pale  df  the  oon- 
ilkotioQy  but  there  are  aome  practical 
poteta  which  .we  moat  firat  diaeusa  with 
]Foa*-4here  ia  aomething  for  you  to  modi- 
fy for  us,  aa  well  as  aomethine  for  us  to 
eoAcede  to  too — the  policy  of  our  ancea* 
tors  haa  fatally  estranged  your  clergy  from 
tfaestaie*  yet  placed,  without  intenaing  it, 
graat  influence  in  their  hands;  we  propose 
to  eonoeot  this  body  with  the  goternment, 
at  leaat  enough  to  disunite  them  from  a 
fisretgn  power ;  we  do  not  like  to  see  them 
depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  feelings 
of  their  flocks-«we  are  ready,  nay,  we  in« 
aiat  on  paying  them  atipends  for  their 
maintenance.  In  this  opinion  he  most 
cordially  concurred.  The  course  here 
pointed  out  he  was  moat  desirous  to 
adopt;  and  if  the  hon.  member  for  Louth 
would  let  «<  hia  little  bark  attendant  sail," 
he  would  willingly  renounce  all  claim  to 
*^  pursue  the  triumph,*'  content  to  follow 
ia  the  wake  of  ao  able  and  wary  a  navi- 
sator.  Whate? er  might  be  the  merits  of 
his  projiesition,  be  knew  that  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  must 
precede  it,  in  order  to  make  it  available ; 
and  ill  this  respect  he  concurred  fully  in 
the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fo- 
reign Departmentf  whose  absence  he  re- 
gretted, as  well  for  its  cause  aa  for  its  ef- 
ftcU  The  House  would  be  aware  of  the 
oonatitutioiial  reasons  which  prevented 
him  from  bringing  before  it  the  substance 
of  his  resoltttion  in  the  shape  of  a  bill. 
The  objects  which  he  propoaed  to  obtain 
by  his  resolution  were,  to  connect  the 
wliole  body  of  the  Secular  Catholic  cler- 
gy wiih  the  state,  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry, and  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Protesunt  church.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  propose  any  increase  in  the 
body  of  parochial  clergy ;  and  in  point  of 
etnolonsent  be  should  leave  them  nearly 
aa  tiiey  were.  When  the  sources  from 
which  the  income  of  the  clergy  was  de- 
rived were  considered,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  it  would  be  highljr  expedient 
to  aubatitute  a  fixed  and  uimiiling  stipend 
for  those  uocertain  sources.  It  might  be 
objected,  that  one  eflkct  of  this  would  be 
to  cot  off  the  connexion  of  the  clergy  with 
their  flocka.  In  order  to  meet  this  ob- 
joolioo,  be  would  remind  the  House,  that 
10  the  evidence  of  a  diatinguiahed  prelate 
of  that  body,  whidi  had  lately  excited  ao 
gram  an  intmA,  it  waaatatcd,  that  one 


fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  priests 
derived  from  the  offerings  or  their  pa- 
rishionera  on  certain  solemn  festivals  in 
the  church.  These  it  was  his  intention 
still  to  leave  untouched,  that  a  lively  re- 
membrance might  be  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  parishioners,  of  the  spmtuaf  services 
of  their  pastors,  and  that  they  might  upon 
such  solemn  occasions,  testify  by  tneir 
contributions  to  his  support  in  this  world, 
the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  value  of 
the  priest  who*  pointed  out  to  them  the 
road  to  salvation  in  the  next.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  O'ConneU  showed,  that  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  almost 
exclusively  filled  from  the  Tower  orders  of 
the  people.  He  would  not  insult,  by  the 
expression  of  any  aristocratical  feeling,  so 
meritorious  a  body,  but  it  must  sure^  be 
a  matter  of  reasonable  regret,  that  any 
circumstances  should  occur  to  prevent  a 
mixture  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  com- 
munitjT  among  the  Catholic  clerj^y.  The 
neoessitv  of  a  competent  provision  was 
also  strikingly  enforced  by  another  conal- 
deration.   Was  it  fit  that,  in  times  of  dan- 

ger  and  popular  tumult,  the  clergy  should 
e  so  enth^y  dependent  upon  the  people, 
that  any  attempt  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  the  government  must  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  their  means  of  subsistence  f 
When  the  storm  was  op  and  the  vessel 
was  in  wiedc,  was  it  right  that  they  should 
be  lasbed  to  its  shattered  remnants,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ? 
He  would  return,  however,  from  a  sup- 
posed case,  to  the  more  pleasing  convic- 
tion which  had  been  produced  on  bis 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  evidence  on 
this  subject^  and  which  proved,  that  a 
close  intimacy  and  unanimity  substated, 
in  nmny  instances,  between  Catholics  and 
A'Otestants.  vHe  alluded  particularly  to 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  by 
Protestants  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Egan. 
This  waa  a  prouder  triumph  to  his  memo- 
ry, than  if  hia  name  had  been  united  with 
glory  or  victory  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
It  was  delightful  to  turn  from  the  records 
of  violence  to  pastoral  scenes  such  aa 
theae :  it  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  Sec- 
tarianism to  Christianity.  We  owed  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  a  debt  of  respect  and 
gratitude — he  now  came  to  an  insinuation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  this 
measure,  to  which  he  felt  It  necessary  to 
reply.  It  Imd  been  insinuated,  that  its  ob- 
ject waa  to  undermine  the  Catholic  ftith. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity,  for  him* 
self  ond.those  who  supported  hnni  to  deny 
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the  imputation*  He  had  told  the  Ca-. 
tholics  openly  and  fairl  j,  that  he  preferred 
hit  own  faith  to  theirt,  and  that  be  irotild 
he  most  happy  to  see  the  diflferenoes  be« 
tween  the  two  religions  done  away  wid). 
But,  that  he*  or  any  rational  man,  could 
entertain  the  chimerical  project  of  chang- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was 
worse  than  idle  to  suppose.  His  object 
was,  to  promote  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  clergy  of  both  religions,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  and  to  the  general 
welfare;  and  when,  in  the  pursuance  of 
that  object,  he  disclaimed  any  idea  of  un- 
due interference  upon  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  he  did  not  mean  to  rest  his  argu- 
ment upon  theory,  but  woiild  appeal  to 
precedent  and  practice*  What  interfer- 
ence had,  for  example,  taken  place  be* 
tween  the  government  of  the  country  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
ever  since  the  payment  of  their  clei^y  had 
been  established  by  law,  in  the  reign  of 
James  1st. ;  and  what  class  of  men  bad,  by 
their  uniformly  good  conduct,  proved 
themselves  more  &serving  of  the  patron- 
age of  govenunenty  than  the  class  of  Dis* 
seoters  to  which  he  bad  alia^d  ?  If  he 
wanted  an  argument  to  prove  two  things, 
first,  that  the  payment  of  a  clergy  on 
the  part  of  government,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  (as  some  persons  maintained 
it  did)  an  undue  influence  in  religious 
matters  upon  the  part  of  that  government, 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  productive  of 
good  conduct  and  increased  seal  in  the 
clergy  themselves,  where  could  he  so  tri- 
umphantly appeal  as  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north  or  Ireland  ?  He  was  not  anx« 
ious  to  indulge  in  declamation,  or  to  recur 
to  the  twice-told  tale  of  Irish  distress. 
That  distress  must  have  reached  the  heart, 
and  pierced  the  ear,  of  every  one  who 
heara  him ;  and  it  was  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation,  that  when  an  appeal 
had  been  made  to  them  on  behalf  of 
their  suffering  fellow  creatures  in  Ire« 
land,  that  appeal  bad  not  been  made  io 
vain.  But,  he  would  ask  whether  true 
charity  did  not  consist  as  much  in  alleviat- 
ing  the  distresses  of  the  mind,  as  in  reliev- 
ing the  waou  of  the  body ;  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  generous 
people  of  England,  who  had  stepped  fof^ 
ward  in  the  hour  of  distress  to  minister  to 
the  corporeal  wanu  of  the  inhabitantt  of 
Ireland,  to  consummate  their  glorious 
work,  by  now  granting  to  them  those  pri- 
vileges for  which  they  had  so  lonff  sighed, 
and  without  which  it  waa  ioaposaible  ever 


to  attach  them  sincerely  to  our  inttreetsf 
Should  he  be  here  toM,  that  motives  cf 
economy  ought  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
such  a  boon,  he  would  say,  •«  away  with 
such  economy;**  and  he  was  confident 
that  in  the  feeling  of  that  House  and  of 
the  country,  he  should  find  an  echo  to  hia 
cry.  He  was  confident,  he  repealiad  it, 
that  no  motive  of  petty  economy  could 
ever  weigh  with  the  people  of  England 
against  tlie  concession  of  a  measure  which 
would  have  the  efiect  of  wiping  away  the 
recoUeetions  of  unmerited  wrongs,  which 
now  rankled  ia  the  hearts  of  the  irisli  Caf» 
•thoiics-^which  would  restore  peace  and* 
confidence  to  the  breasts  of  millioos  of  our 
fellow-countrymen— 

^  And  with  a  sweet,  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  the  periloos  stuflT 
That  weighs  upon  their  hearts.'' 

Aye,  and  which  not  only  weighed  upoo 
their  hearts,  but  which  fired  their  brainst 
and  nerved  their  arms,  to  the  commissioD 
of  midnight  assassinations.  It  was  with 
these  fedings  that  he  came  forward  to 
propose  his  resolution,  convinced  from  the 
precedent  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  thr 
payment  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  harm,  and  equally  eouvinoed 
that  it  must  tend  to  the  most  benefidal 
results*  The  scale  which  he  waa  induced 
to  follow  upon  the  present  occasion,  would 
be  adapted  to  that  which  the  late  lord 
Londonderry  had  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  Preabyterian  clergy,  in  the  year 
180S.'  He  found  that  the  number  of  Ca-^ 
tholic  priests  in  Ireland  amounted  to  about 
a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  coadjutors  or 
curates  to  nearly  the  same ;  making  the 
whole  estimate  of  parish  priests  about 
2,000.  He  proposed  to  divide  these  into 
three  classes,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  were  divided,  and  to 
allot  to  200  of  them  an  annual  stipend  of 
200/.  each ;  to  800,  a  similar  stipend  of 
120/.;  and  to  1,000,  a  similar  stipend  of 
60/.  To  the  four  archbishops,  1 ,500^  per 
annum ;  to  the  22  bishops,  1,000/.;  and  to 
thedOOdeans,SOO/.each.  The toul  amount 
of  expense  would  be  about  250,00(lL  per 
annum.  This  sum,  he  was  sure  neittier 
the  Hotise  nor  the  country  would  grudge, 
to  secure  the  peace  andf  tranquilliir  of 
Ireland.  By  this  plan,  accompamed,  as 
he  trusted  it  would  be,  by  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Cathohc  emancipation,  the  miens 
of  the  land  would  have  a  strong  and  un« 
alienable  hold  on  the  affieetion  and  the 
duty  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  piieata  and 
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popwblioiu    Thej  could  tay  to  iketo— * 

•*  We  giTO  yo«  thU  toni,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uoaemiHiiDg  your  religion,  or  of 
making  you  apoittates  to  your  faith ;  we 
give  k  10  you  in  the  spirit  of  Cbriatian 
efaarity,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
h  in  the  same  spirir*  Do  not,  however, 
think  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  aub* 
verting  our  rehgion,  or  making  us  awerve 
from  the  faith  of  our  ancestors.  Should 
such  an  opinion  be  entertained  by  you, 
you  wiU  ^nd  yourselves  grievously  mis* 
taken;  for  we  are  resolved  to  maintain 
that  religion,  and  to  cling  to  that  faith, 
even  to  death.  We  now  give  you  a  proof 
tiiat  we  have  no  disposition  to  imitate  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  our  ancestors;  and 
we  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  you 
will  shew  yourselves  deserving  of  our 
kindness,  by  inculcating  peace  and  good 
order,  and  the  principles  of  our  common 
Mligion,  on  the  minds  of  your  flocks. 
Anv  attempt  upon  your  parts  to  interfere 
with  our  religious  establishment  must,  we 
repeat  it,  prove  abortive ;  for  thf  star  of 
England,  before  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  quailed,  must  set  for  ever, 
ere  you  can  hope  for  the  acoomplishmei^t 
of  such  an  obJMt." — The  noble  lord  con- 
olttded,  amidst  loud  and  long  continued 
cheering,  bv  moving  the  following  Reso- 
lutioi^  :-«<*  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  law  towards  the 
maintenance  df  the  Secular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clei^y  exercising  religious  func- 
tions in  Ireland." 

Colonel  Bagndl  said,  that  he  rose  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  from 
a  feeling  that  in  so  doing  he  should  facili- 
tate the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  great  opponents  of  that  question  were 
Uie  clergy  of  the  established  church ;  a 
claw  of  men  whose  opinions,  from  early 
feelings  and  associations,  he  was  bound  to 
respect.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
that  church.  For  the  purity  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  excellence  of  its  institu- 
tions, he  had  the  highest  esteem ;  and  no- 
body could  appreciate  more  highly  than 
he  did  the  exemplary  conduct  and  the 
unostentatious  piety  of  those  venerable 
penons  of  whom  that  church  was  com- 
posed. However,  therefore,  he  mi^ht 
diffiir  with  them  upon  the  present  occasion, 
he  was  bound  to  respect  their  motives. 
He  nevertheless  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  opposition  was  confined  to  the 
der^  of  England,  and  that  not  a  single 

Cition  against  the  Catholic  ohdms  had 
m  preaenled  upon  the  part  of  the  Pro- 


testant elei^  of  Ireland.  He  was  con« 
fident,  that  if  once  the  professors  of  the 
two  religions  wefe'C  put  upon  an  equality 
as  to  civil  rights,  there  would  be  no  hesC 
tation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
which  waa  deserving  of  greater  respectf 
the  Bible  or  the  Missal.  He  did  not  say 
this  in  the  spirit  of  undue  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  Although  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  that  religion, 
he  was  far  from  attributing  to  the  Caiho* 
lies  those  monstrous  opinions,  those  idol- 
atrous practices,  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  them  by  some.  He  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  owed  to  that  church  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  could  not  be  too 
often  acKnowledged,  or  too  deeply  felt, 
for  being  the  medium  by  which  that  moat 
invaluable  of  all  books,  the  Bible,  waa 
introduced  into  the  Christian  world.  This 
was  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  if,  at  any  future  period,  the  Prea- 
by  terians,  or  any  other  sect  of  Dissenters, 
should  think  proper  to  apply  to  pariiameot 
for  an  establishment  for  their  clergy,  si* 
milar  to  that  which  we  were  now  about  to 
bestow  upon  the  Catholics,  we  might  fairly 
turn  round  and  say  to  them,  **  We  owe 
you  nothing.  What  claim  have  you, 
therefore,  upon  us  for  an  establishment?" 
To  those  wno  asked  what  claim  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  had  upon  us,  he  would 
answer,  that  to  their  exertions  we  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.  Of  this  he  waa 
sure,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  efforta 
to  inculcate  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
the  disturbances  in  that  country  would 
have  been  much  more  extensive  and  much 
more  frightful,  than  they  had  been.  It 
had  been  said,  that  some  gentlemen  would 
support  Catholic  emancipation,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passing  of  the  40s.  free- 
holders* hill.  That,  however,  was  not  hia 
case.  He  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the 
Catholic  question  long  since.  He  did  not 
vote  for  the  40i,  freeholders*  bill  as  a  Pro* 
testant  security,  but  as  an  act  of  sub* 
stantial  justice ;  because  he  considered  the 
present  system  of  voting  in  Ireland  waa 
Dad  in  itself.  The  rejection  of  that  mea- 
sure would  not  cause  any  alteration  in  hia 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
emancipation.  The  gallant  officer  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord— a 
measure  wfaieh  he  waa  confident  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  general  proa* 
parity  of  the  empire. 
Mr.X.^ oi«sraaid,  he  wasaoxiouatotaka 
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more  ta  reform  and  dviIiEe  them.  Id 
what  way,  but  by  meaoa  of  religion  and 
iafonnation,  do  you  make  any  people  mo- 
val^f  Look  iaio  the  calendar  of  crime  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
capeer  of  vice  waa  first  entered  upon,  in 
most  instances,  from  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
tecting' parent,  and  the  want  of  having 
loibibed  in  early  years  proper  notions  of 
religion 'and  raoralitr.  If  the  whole  race 
of  the  lower  orders  m  Ireland  were  left  in 
ignorance,  what  can  you  expect  •  from 
them?  It  is  because  I  think  that  this 
measure  will  have  the  best  effects  in  reform- 
ing the  morals  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
that  1  support  it ;  and  upon  that  ground 
alone  I  would  support  it,  even  if  it  did 
not  ^0  hand  in  hand  with  the  great  mea- 
iure  of  emancipation. 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said,  be  had  ima- 
jgined,  that  all  parties  would  agree  in 
treating  the  present  measure  aa  totally 
diatinct  from  the  proposition  for  removing 
Catholic  disabilities ;  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
gretted that  any  attempt  had  been  made 
10  connect  or  couple  the  two  questions 
together*  MHiat  he  should  say  on  the 
aabject  would  be  extremely  short,  it 
waa  proposed,  without  ^as  he  thought — 
any  explanation,  for  the  House  broadly 
to  declare,  tbat  it  was  expedient  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  secuknr  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  We 
were  to  pay  250,000/.  a*year  to  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  and  were  to  have  no 
power  m  the  noroinaition  of  them.  They 
were  to  receive  that  large  amount  of  boo- 
ney  from  the  government,  but  to  be  in  all 
respects  independent  of  it,  and  free  from 
its  control.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
have  the  control  to  which  he  alkided. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  was  at  all  dedrable 
tbat  the  Crown  should  have  so  much  ad- 
ditional patronage ;  all  he  wanted  was,  to 
ahow  what  would  really  be  the  efiect  of 
the  measure.  Looking  at  such  a  grant 
only  constitutionally,  and  apart  from  any 
theologieal  consideration  altogether,  it 
waa  at  least  one  upon  which  it  behoved 
the  House  to  pause  for  information.  It 
waa  aaid,  that  the  Preabyterian  body  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  stood  exactly  in  the 
aalae  aituation  in  which  it  was  now  propo- 
sed to  place  the  Catholics.  He  denied 
the  parity  of  the  casea ;  and  that  very  ar- 
gument waa  one  upon  which  he  founded 
oonsiderable  compmint.  There  was  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  above  stairs 
as  to  that  particular  point— evidence 
Wiitoh.be  desired  to  quote,  but  which  lie 


found  had  not  been  printed.  The  mo- 
derator of  the  synod  of  Ulster  bad  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion between  the  Presbytery  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  the  government ;  and  hie 
declaration  came  in  fact  to  this— that 
there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  Presbyterian  system  and  that  of  the 
>estab)ishe(l  church.  Certainly,  if tlie  men* 
sure  before  the  House  did  pass,  he  should 
so  far  aeree  with  the  hon.  member  who 
had  lately  spoken,  that,  withoot  any  delay 
for  consideration,  he  should  say,  the  thir^ 
ty-nine  articles  ought  to  begot  rid  of; 
for,  surely,  after  passing  such  a  measure^ 
no  man  could  ever  again  be  called  upon 
to  subscribe  to  them.  The  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  smiled.  He  understood 
what  was  meant.  It  was  intended-  to 
quote  what  we  had  already  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  college  of  Mavnooth.  Buti 
surely  the  cases  were  widely  different. 
We  objected  to  the  education  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  priests  abroad,  and  therefore  wo 
founded  a  seminary  for  them  at  home.  But 
surely  this  was  not  like  providing  1 ,000f. 
a-year  for  every  Catholic  bishop  ;  l,500if* 
a*year  for  their  archbishops ;  and  an  in-i 
come  for  every  clergyman,  of  whatever 
degree.  One  efiect  of  such  a  course,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  would  be  directly  to 
create  a  rivalry  for  influence  between  the 
secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  regular 
clergy.  The  iirst,  being  paid  by  govern- 
ment, might  be  doubted  by  the  people ; 
the  last  would  then  step  in  to  interfere  in 
their  duties ;  and  the  contest  would  neces- 
sarily be  as  to  which  party  should  evince 
the  most  zeal  for  every  circumstance^  of 
whatever  character,  connected  with  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  doubted,  too»  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Hoose  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  tbat  con- 
templated without  a  communication  with 
the  pope.  If  the  archbishops  and  bishopa 
were  to  receive  a  large  salary,  govern- 
ment might  probably  think  some  altera^ 
tion  in  the  oath  they  took  adf  isable ;  and 
1>T^  Doyle,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that 
this  might  bo  done>  thought  it  could  not 
be  done  %viUiout  an  application  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  Surely,  if  we  were  to  pay  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  1,000(.  a-year, 
it  was  too  much  that  the  pope  ahonld  have 
the  nomination  of  them.  At  least,  there 
ought  to  be  some  stipolationi  that  ho 
should  institute  the  person  recommended 
to  him  from  Ireland.  At  present  there 
was  notliing  to  hinder  the  pope  from 
nominating  a  foreigner  ^  and  no  dobumif 
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tioD  but  hit  eoald  have  any  foree  or  value 
in  IralaDd.    He  did  not  mention  these 
enreamstaaeea  as  insuperable  objections 
to  the  measure ;  but  whyt  he  aslced,  was 
it  necessary  to  press  it  at  that  moment  ? 
As  soon  as  this  roeannre  was  passed,  if 
parliament  should  agree  to  it»  tne  claims 
of  the  Dissenters  would  be  altered,  and 
become  much  stronger  than  they  were  at 
present.    Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we 
nad  made  no  provision  for  the  JSpiscopa- 
lian  clergy  of  Scotland ;  and  not  havmg 
done  so,  he  could  not  see  why  wo  shouid 
commence  our  provision  for  any  other 
diurch  by  giving  a  stipend  to  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.    What  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  Dissenters,  if  this  bill  passed? 
They  would  see  the  Protestant  established 
vburch  provided  for  by  tithes,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  by  taxes,  to  both  of 
which  they,  the  Dissenters,  were  obliged 
to  contribute ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
provision  waa  made  tor  them.    Such  a 
measure  as  the  present  would,  he  conten- 
ded, be  contrary  to  the  sph'itof  the  Revo- 
lution.   It  would  be  in  direct  hostility  to 
that  apirit,  to  select  any  religion,  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  church  aa  established 
by  law,  for  a  permanent  provision  and 
establishment.    He  would  not  object  to 
this  principle,  if  the  House  had  agreed  to 
remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
'Itca  ;   but  that  measure  had   not   been 
adopted.    The  House  were  now  engaged 
in  an  inouiry,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
on  whtco  had  not  yet  been  printed ;  and 
considering  the  want  of  sufficient  inform- 
ation on    the    subject,    be  thought  it 
would  be  premature  to  press  it,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  so  prwsed,  honour- 
able mcmbera  would  have  reason  to  re- 
pent tbeir  predpitancy. 

Mr.  WjfMH  said,  be  thought  that  one  of 
the  great  recommendations  of  Catholic 
easancipadon  waa,  that  it  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  measure  of  this  kind. 
There  were  many  honourable  members 
who  supported  the  former  for  the  sake  of 
•the  latter;  and,  so  convinced  waa  he  of 
the  necessity  of  the  great  question,  that 
if  he  thought  be  coiud  maae  even  one 
convert  to  it  bv  the  passing  of  the  pre- 
aent  measure,  be  would  moat  oordudly 
aoppovt  it,  and  give  precedence  to  this  in 
order  to  pasa  it  first,  aa  an  inducement  to 
bononrable  nsembers  to  consent  to  the 
other.  Hie  right  hon.  friend  had  asked, 
whr  the  two  nseaauras  should  be  connect- 
adf  Ho  anawaiud  tfao  connexion  waa 
politic*    It  wu  a  cannexion  which 


had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the 
late  marquis  of  Londondenr,   and  by 
other   eminent  friends  of  the  Cathdie 
question.    He  remembered  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  Catholic  question  was 
discussed  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
They  were,  that  some  securities  were 
necessary,  not  depending  on  the  test  of 
religion,  but  some  which  should  afford  a 
permanent  connecting  line  between  the 
government  and  the  people.    This  waa 
the  opinion  of  that  great  supporter  of  the 
Question  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  was 
ttie  opinion  of  all  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  it  ever  since.    That  man  mutt 
be  an  idiot  who  could  imagine  that  Ire» 
land  would  be  tranquilliaed  by  the  passing 
the  meaaure  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  by  some  such 
arranffement  as  the  present.    It  was  ob« 
jected,  that  we  were  about  to  give  salaries 
to  the  Catholic  bishops,  without  provisioa 
that  the  pope  should  not  have  the  power 
of  appointing  a  foreigner  to  a  bislioprie 
in' Ireland.    Supposing  that  this  was  not 
already  provided  for,  it  would  be  a  fit 
matter  for  consideration  when  the  House 
went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill.    It 
was  urged  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  thia 
provision  were  made  for  them,  should 
give  up  their  present  sources  of  emoluA 
ment.    Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  re* 
quired  to  a  great  extent;  but,  there  were 
certain  fees  on  the  nerformance  of  parts 
of  their  ministerial  dfuties,  which  it  might 
not  be  proper  to  abrogate.     The  Pro* 
tesiant  clergy,   though   paid   by  tithes, 
were  allowed  to  take  fees,  in  particular 
cases ;  and  he  did  not  aee  how  the  re- 
striction could  be  made  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  aome  instances ;  but,  the  amount 
of  fees  iidiich  tliey  would  be  allowed  to 
take  woidd  be  inconsiderable.    The  great 
objection  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  extended  to  the  Catholics,  unless  it 
was  also  extended  to  the  Dissenting  cler- 
gy.   He  would  contend,  that  the  two 
cases  were  different.    The  necessity  in 
both  was  not  the  same.    The  -numbera 
were  not  the  aame ;  nor  could  the  same 
danger  exist  from  one  quarter  as  frota 
the  other.   The  Catholics  in  Ireland  were 
smarting  under  the  influence  of  penal 
laws,  which  even  when  repealed,  would 
leave  an  impreasion  that  could  not  be  re* 
moved  all  at  once;  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  some  link  to 
connect  the  future  teachers  of  that  people 
to  the-atate.    In  ooooluaion*  the  right 
hon.  faQthwMm  .contended*  that  the  pre* 
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more  from  their  fieeki,  Aam  lliejr  would 

be  likeW  to  get  bj  any  pecuniary  arraoge« 

ment  of  the  nature  of  that  now  propoaed* 

If  be  were  aaked  for  any  other  reaton  why 

he    supported  this  question,    he  would 

answer,  that  he  did  so,  because  he  wished 

to  take  from  the  Protestants  that  which 

he  considered  so  just  a  reproach  to  theosb 

The  Protestants  at  present,  in  their  vee* 

tries,  assessed  the  Catholics  for  the  pay^ 

ment  of  tlieir  church  rates,  for  the  repauri 

of  churches,  and  other  matters ;  but  now, 

if  this  measure  were  carried,  the  Cathidics 

might  say,  that  if  they  were  assessed  for 

the  support  of  the  Protestant  church,  the 

Protestants  were  taxed  for  the  payment 

of  the  Catholic  clergy.    On  the  whole,  he 

would  give  his  best  support  to  this  mea* 

sure,  and  he  thanked  the  noble  lord  for 

introducing  it;  not  beeause  he  looked  upon 

it  as  necessary  in  itself,  but  because  he 

thought  it  would  be  auxiliary  to  the  great 

question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  woiUd  give  bis 
vote  for  the  noble  lord>  motion ;  firsts 
because  he  thought  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  more  powerftd  in  their  influence 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  Ireland, 
and  he  should  therefore  wish  to  have  them 
placed  in  amicable  relation  to  the  state; 
and  next,  because  be  thought  the  Catho* 
lie  laity  were  poor,  and  ought  to  be  re«* 
lieved  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  their 
own  clergy,  being  already  by  law  bound 
to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  support  ef 
the  Eatabliahed  Church.    As  a  measure  of 
finance,  he  thought  it  would,  in  thia  r»* 
apect,  be  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the 
poor  Catholics,  by  taking  from  them  so 
heavy  a  burthen.     He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  it  better  to  have  no  re^ 
proposition :  it  was  not  the  proposition  of  ligion  than  the  Catholic  religion*     He 
the  supporters  of  the  Catholic  question :   respected  that  mode  of  worship,  net  be* 
it  was,  in  many  instances,  the  measure  of  cause  it  was  Roman  Catholic,  but  because 
those  who  had  previously  opposed  any   it  was  Christian ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 


•eet  measures  must  be  considered, 
having  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  for,  since  they  had  been  first  men- 
tioned in  parliament,  sessions  and  assiaes 
had  been  suffered  to  pass  over,  and  no 
public  meeting  had  been  held  to  petition 
parliament  against  them.  Under  these 
encouraging  circumstances,  therefore,  he 
felt  himself  fully  justified  in  giving  the 
resolution  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway  said,  that  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  who 
had  moved  this  question,  and  from  some 
comments  which  had  been  made  on  his 
speech,  one  would  naturally  imagine  that 
be  had  presented   a  petition  nam  the 
Boman   Catholic   archbishops,   bishops, 
and  clergy  of  Ireland,  supplicating  the 
House  to  make  some  provision  for  their 
support,  out  of  the  public  purse.    The 
fact  was,  however— and  he  spoke  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
roost  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic clergy— that  they  were  by  no  means 
desirous  of  any  such  provision.    They  had 
much  ratlier  oe  without  it ;  and,  if  they 
did  consent  to  accept  it,  it  was  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  from  a  wish  that 
the  general  messure  affectins  their  lay 
brethrei)  might  not  be  retarded,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  oppositioivon  their  part  to 
one  of  its  contingent  arrangements.   They 
themselves  did  not  wish  to  be  indebted  to 
parliament  for  any  grant  whatever.    This 
was  the  langusge  of  every  member  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchY»  and  of  all  the 
clergy  with  whom  be  bad  conversed  on 
this  subject.    In  supporting  this  motion, 
therefore,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  answer  all  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  it.    It  was  not  his 


poncession  to  the  Catholics,  and  who  were 
disposed  to  withhold  that  concession,  im- 
less  it  should  be  accompanied  by  this 
measure.  He  did  not,  therefore,  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  say  what  might  or 
might  not  be  iu  effecU,  That  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  were  sincere  on  this  subject, 
be  could  not  doubt,  for  they  would  lose 
by  it  a  great  portion  of  the  influence  which 
thev  now  held  over  their  flocks  in  Irebnd ; 
and,  if  they  consemed  to  any  measure 
which  would  have  that  efi^ect,  it  was  be- 
cause they  felt  it  would  forward  the  ge- 
ne^ meaaure  of  ^locipaMoo*  The 
Catholic  priesthood  tt  ,prosei|(  Moeivtd 


where  it  existed,  its  mmral  precepts  shouM 
be  carefully  inculcated  by  means  of 
general  instruction ;  and  that  instruction 
was,  in  a  great  degree*  debarred  by  the 
want  of  funds  among  this  Catholic  dergi^ 
As  a  friend  to  emancipation,  he  should 
wish  to  see  this  question  carried ;  but  m 
a  friend,  to  civil  liberty,  he  would  oppose 
it,  if  he  thought  its  obieot  was  to  give  the 
government  unlimited  control  over  the 
Catholic  clergy.  In  that  case»  the  mfl» 
enceof  government  would  be  too-grea^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  priesu  fbr  the 

furposcs  of  instruction  vreald  bwredobM. 
[owever»  ho  did  nel  Mievw  ttaitfawprab 
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vitkni  Wtt  Mu^t  lor  bj  gorennDeni,  wtth- 
aoy  rach  view.  The  power  of  the  bishops 
over  their  clergy  would  remaio  the  same  ; 
but  the  bitbops  would  form  the  connect* 
ing  link  between  them  and  the  govern- 
meot.  The  hon.  member  then  proceeded 
to  state  the  many  services  whica  the  Ca« 
tholic  clergy  had  rendered  to  governmeoty 
by  their  constant  exertions  to  maintain  or 
restoie  tranquillity  in  that  country.  They 
had»  he  observed,  on  all  occasioDS  proved 
ibemselves  the  roost  able  and  useful 
auxiliaries  to  the  civil  power.  This  was 
proved  in  evidence  before  the  committees 
of  both  Houses,  particularly  in  the  evi* 
denee  of  Judge  Day  and  he ,  also,  could 
attest  it  from  his  own  personal  experience. 
In  conclusion,  the  boo.  member  implored 
the  House,  for  the  sake  .of  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland-^for  the  sake  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire— -to  pass  these 
Dills.  They  had  note  moment  to  lose. 
A  little  delay  might  deprive  them  of  an 
opportunity  which  might  not  occur  again 
for  years.  Circumstances  to  which  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  allude  more  di* 
rectly,  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of 
despatch  In  these  most  important  ques- 
tions. He  did  hopot  thereforei  that  to 
the  present,  as  forming  part  of  the  general 
measure,  the  House  woAld  give  itt  sano* 
tion,  and  also  to  the  others  when  they 
came  befbre  them,    ^ 

Mr.  Gaulbum  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
advert  to  the  question  with  leferenoe  to 
the  expense  which  it  would  entail  on  the 
ceuntiy,  as  be  did  not  think  that  the  sum 
of  fi60,(XX)/.  a«year  was  a  point  of  suiB* 
dent  importance  to  impede  the  measure, 
if  iteooldbe  proved  to  be  a  beneficial 
one.     But  he  should  oppose  It  on  the 
ground  that  the  Houae  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  sufficient   information  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  correct  coodusiontf 
The  resolution  now  on  the  table  was  too 
general  in  its  terms,  end  was  brought  for- 
ward in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
another  bill,  and  he  thou^t  that  socb  an 
anangement  was  a  most  prejudicial  one. 
He  riaw  every  thing  in  this  resolution  that 
wes  calcblated  to  excite  diasention  and  dit^ 
satisfaction,  among  that  deigy  whom  it 
esbtended  tobenefit.  Hecontendedthal 
U  was  the  duty  of  the  noble  lord  who  pro* 
poaed  it,  to  lay  down,  in  the  fint  instance, 
the  snount  of  the  payment  which  he  mtend* 
nd  to  make  to  the  CathoKc  dergy,  and  the 
conditioas  and  stipuktioaa  with  which  he 
fatended  to  aeoooipaay  it.    The  House 
wesbonfld  t»  ooosUer  the  MsriMrind 


sitliatidn  of  Ihe  regular  ckrgT»  before  they 
determined  to  confine  their  bounty  to  thia 
secular  clergy  of  Ireland.    It  ought  like«r 
wise  to  reflect  what  would  be  die  effect 
of  bestowing  that  bounty  upon  them.    He- 
believed,  that  just  in  proportion  as  tho 
House  increased  the  emoluments  of  the.  , 
Catholic  priesthood,  would  it  diminish  the 
confidence  which  their  flocks  at  present 
reposed  in  them.    He  coatendedi  that  t£ 
they  agreed  to  mdce  this  great  to  the 
Roman  Cetholio  clergy,  they  were  bound,, 
in  point  of  principle,  to  mdte  a  similar 
grant  to  the  dergy  of  every  other  sect 
which    dissented    from  the  Establiahedi 
Church.    An  hon.  friend  of  bis  had  said 
that  he  would  make  this  grant  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  clergy  because  he  consider*, 
ed  them  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  that 
he  would  wiuihold  it  from  tbe  Dissenters, 
because  he  knew  them  to  be  harmless  to 
it.  Was  not  this  holding  out  to  the  Disseo* 
ters  a  premium  to  be  seditious?    Was  it 
not.  in  point  of  fact,  saying  to  them, 
«  You  are  now  quiet  and  submissive,  and 
therefore  not  worth  remunerating;  buty 
become  turbdent  and  dtsafiected,  and  wo 
will  immediatel V  provide  for  yoo  ?'*    Sucb 
a  defence  of  toe  present  resolution  wan 
utterly  untenable,  and  was  as  paltry  a  hi'* 
lacy  as  had  ever  come  under  hie  observ«» 
ation.    It  was  true,  that  the  grant  did  not 
entail  any  very  great  expense  on  tha 
country,  in  a  pecuniarjr  point  of  view  p 
but,  though  the  S50,000l    which  it  edled 
for,  was  not  much  when  considered  by 
itself,  the  expense  of  sueb  a  system  wodd 
be  found  senous,  when  there  were  added 
to  it  the  sums  necessary  to  provide  Ibr 
tbe  dergy  of  tbe  Dissenters.    He  nidn« 
tained,  that  this  measure  ought  to  stand 
upon  iti  own  merits  done,  and  not  upon 
those  of  any  other  measures  with  wbtdi 
it  was  connected.    As  far  as  be  ^as  con- 
eemed,  be  would  say  that  the  resolutieai 
received  injury  rather  than  benefit  fitMH 
the  measures  in  whose  company  he  found 
it ;  and  that  if  it  was  intended  to  render 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
more  palatable  to  him,  it  bad  utterly  firiled 
in  produdng  that  efibct.    He  conceived 
that,  so  Gtf  from  barssony  bdog  tbereby 
promoted  between  tbe  Protestant  and  the 
Cathdie  chordb,  agreat  Jedeusy  of  eaob 
other  would  be  excited  among  tfaem,  when 
they  found  themsdves  placed  under  the 
protection  and  cupfMrt  of  the  state.    lis 
condosion,  be  objected  to  die  meesuie^ 
because  he  bid  not  suildenft  mfomatfesi 
legiidoigit;  boanwb  s»  far  «  hi  in* 
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tbote  who  now  oppisied'tf,  would  huwe 
baeo  tu  film  and  sealoui  aopportan. 
They  opposed  it,  because  they  thought  it 
would  tend  to  the  completion  of  the  other 
great  measure.  The  House  should  go 
forward  with  the  grant.  The  motion  had 
his  most  hearty  concurrence. 
Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  he  rose  to  op* 

Eose  this  resolution,  for  a  reasoa  which 
ad  not  hitherto  been  adverted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  He  felt  deeply  for 
the  wretched  situation  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  for  the  aggra* 
vation  which  their  poverty  received,  ia 
consequence  of  the  various  sums  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  Roman  Catholie 
clergy.  He  should  have  no  objection  to 
see  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  properly 
remunerated;  but  to  paying  that  remu* 
neration  out  of  the  taaea  of  the  Protestant 
people  of  England,  he  for  one  could  never 
consent.  He  thought  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  might  easily  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  Ireland  itself.  When  he 
recollected  that  in  Ireland  there  were  six 
millions  of  Catholics,  and  that  the  remain* 
ing  million  of  its  population  was  equal^ 
divided  between  the  established  chorcn 
and  the  dissenters,  he  did  not  see  any  rea* 
son  why  the  funds  of  the  established 
church  should  not  be  applied  to  the  pay^^ 
ment  of  its  Catholic  clergy.  Why  should 
great  families  be  allowed  to  send  their  re* 
lationa  and  their  tutors  out  to  Ireland, 
and  to  quarter  them  upon  the  rich  livings 
of  that  country  {  He  never  would  con* 
aent  to  make  any  provision  for  the  Roman 
CathoKc  cleray  of  Ireland,  unless  it  were- 
made  out  (^  Uie  property  of  the  establiali* 
ed  church.  He  would  leave  the  two  sects 
to  settle  the  division  between  themselves. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  itt 
but,  this  he  would  ajptin  say,  that  to  tax 
the  Protestants  of  England  for  any  such 
object  as  was  contemmated  b  this  resolU* 
tion,  he  never  would  for  one  moment  give 
his  consent.  When  he  voted  for  Catho* 
He  emancipation,  he  voted  for  it|  not  asa 
favour,  hut  as  a  matter  of  right.  _  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  commenced  hisebeeiw 
vatioos  by  apologising  to  the  Hoose  far 
trespassing  upon  its  attention  at  that  lata 
hour,  after  the  many  protracted  and  ex* 
haustinff  debates  to  which  they  bad  No* 
tened  during  the  last  week.  From  the 
dtoep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  aocceei 
of  the  Catholic  cauae,  and  from  the  pert 
which  he  had  taken  in  opposing  the  elec* 
tive  fimchlse  bill,  he  deemed  it  neceasary, 
in  justice  to  the  cause,  and  also  €0  kii  ow» 


fendation  went,  it  convinced  him  that  the 
measure  made  provision  for  that  part  of 
the  Cttholic  cfei^y  who  were  the  most 
inclined  to  do  mischief  to  the  eatablisb* 
ment,  and  withheld  it  from  that  part  who 
were  the  least  inclined  to  injure  it ;  and 
lastly,  because  it  would  hold  out  a  false 
expectation  of  relief  and  protection  to 
other  sects,  who  had  never  yet  declared 
themselves  in  want  of  them. 

Mr.  Caierqft  rnudf  that  if  he  entertained 
any  doubts  upon  this  subject,  before  he 
entered  the  House,  they  would  have  been 
removed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  and  by  the  right  hon.  the  Se* 
oretary  for  the  Home  Department.  He  now 
saw  how  thoroughly  this  measure  connect- 
ed itself  with  the  great  one  of  Catholic 
emancination.  The  opposition  of  the 
two  riffht  hon.  gentlemen  must  have  arisen 
from  thinking  that  the  failure  of  the  mo- 
tion would  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  bill  before  the  House,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics.  The  reason  for  confin- 
ing the  provision  to  the  secular  clergy 
was  quite  obvious;  it  was  because  they 
were  the  officiating  parochial  clergy  of 
Ireland.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
great  measure,  unaccompanied  either  with 
this,  or  the  other,  relating  to  the  fran- 
chise.  It  was,  however,  much  better  to 
take  them  together  as  a  general  arrange- 
ment. It  was  most  singular  that  the  two 
right  hon.  gentlemen  should  be  the  most 
cravins  for  further  information  relative  to 
the  afiairs  of  Ireland ;  they  who,  from  their 
official  aituation,  must  have  had  the  very 
best' opportunities  of  obtaining  it  [hear ! 
from  Mr.  Goulbum].  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  **  hear !"  but,  if  there  was 
any  one  man  who  discovered  more  ignor* 
ance  than  another  of  the  afiairs  of  Ireland, 
it  was  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had 
been  left,  the  other  night,  in  the  greatest 
minority  of  Irish  members,  on  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  that  cotmtry,  that 
waa  ever  recollected  in  tlmt  Hoose.  As 
to  the  sum,  it  was  trifling  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  ob* 
tained.  So  anxious  was  he  to  complete 
these  measures  of  conciliation,  that  there 
waa  hardier  any  thing  that  could  deter  him 
firom' making  the  experiment.  From  the 
evidence  in  the  report,  and  from  the  con- 
versations he  had  nad  on  the  subject  with 
anny  who  were  best  acquainted  with  it, 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  these  meaaurea 
would  be  the  aeal  and  bond  of  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.  Ifthianeasurehadbeenpro* 
poied  aIone»  sure  he  w$§t  that  many  of 
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cooiittcncf  9  to  tttte,  at  briefly  as  he  couldt 
the  reatoM  which  induced  him  to  support 
the  preient  resolution.  He  felt  no  diiR- 
culty  from  want  of  information  upon  this 
subject,  because  it  was  not  encompassed 
by  any  of  that  obscurity  in  which  the 
measure  relative  to  the  40f.  freeholders 
appeared  to  be  invoWed.  The  facts  re- 
latmg  to  it  lay  in  a  narrow  compass,  and 
bad  oAen  been  presented  to  the  consider, 
ation  of  parliament*  The  principles  on 
which  it  must  be  decided  were  familiar  to 
them  all ;  for  he  might  say,  that,  of^en  as 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  discussed, 
from  the  time  when  Mr.  Fox  first  brought 
it  forward  twenty  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  there  had  never  been 
one  occasion  in  which  it  had  been  dis- 
"cussed,  without  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
^bion  for  the  Catholic  clergy  being  either 
maintained  or  denied  in  it^*withoat  such 
a  provision  being  fully  admitted  to  be 
germane  to  the  grand  question,  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  severed  from  it. 
He  could  have  wished  to  have  gone  on  to 
that  grand  question,  without  having  his 
path  crossed,  either  by  the  present  mea- 
sure, or  by  that  which  he  had  felt  himself 
•called  upon  to  oppose  on  Tuesday  last. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his,  that  either  of  these 
measures  had  been  submitted  to  their  no- 
tice ;  but,  as  they  had  come  under  it,  and 
as  one  of  them  was  a  measure  on  which 
he  had  no  incjuiry  to  desiderate,  he  had 
DO  hesitation  m  giving  it  his  decided  and 
positive  support.  He  begged  leave  to 
•ay,  that  the  generality  of  the  words,  in 
which  this  motion  was  couched,  formed 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  supported 
it.  His  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last, 
might  have  voted  for  it  consistently  with 
the  principles  by  which  he  appeared  to 
be  animated;  for,  it  prescribed  no  manner 
of  proceeding;  it  pointed  out  no  funds 
from  which  this  remuneration  was  to  be 
taken;  it  only  recogniaed  the  principle, 
that  it  waa  expedient  thaf  the  State  should, 
in  some  way  or  other,  make  provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Did  any 
member  think  that  the  provision  which 
tho  noble  lord  had  mentioned  waa  too 
large  I  Nobody  was  tied,  by  acceding  to 
•this  resoltttioni  to  approve  it.  He  might 
vote  either  for  half  the  sum,  or  the  whole 
Mim,  or  double  the  sum  mentioned ;  and 
that  no  scale,  or  that  any  scale,  might  be 
adopted,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  bishops  and  of  the  priests.  With  re- 
spect to  another  poinij  on  which  he  had 
Ml  apme  alarm  before  be. bad  heaid  the 


nature  of  the  proposition  then  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Hoose--an  alarm 
founded  oo  the  evidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  on  the  qoesttona 
put  to  some  laymen  before  the  committee 
—with  respect  to  the  possible  increase  to 
the  influenbe  of  the  Crowd  from  this 
measure,  he  must  now  say  that  all  his 
alarm  had  ceased.  He  desired  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  on  the  part  of  him* 
self  and  of  several  gentlemen  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  that  they  gave  their  assent 
to  this  measure  on  a  distinct  understand- 
ing, that  it  was  to  lead  to  no  dangeroua 
increase  to  the  influence  of  the  executive 
government*  which  bethought  was  already 
too  large  in  England,  both  in  the  state,  and 
in  the  church  separately,  and  also  in  the 
impolitic  alliance  between  church  and 
state,  of  which  they  unforttmately  heard 
so  much  upon  all  occasions,  and  which 
he  was  certain  was  too  large  in  Ireland^ 
where  the  state  had  much  greater  meana 
of  corruption  than  it  had  in  England,  and 
where  the  church  possessed  an  influence 
and  a  property  of  which  it  was  scarcely 

gossible  for  any  Englishman«iyrho  had  not 
een  in  Ireland  to  form  an  adequate  con« 
cepiion.— He  begged  to  state,  that  he 
considered  the  granting  to  the  Crown  the 
power  of  direct  nomination  over  tbe 
priests,  or  the  power  of  putting  a  negative 
upon  that  nomination  when  vested  in 
another  quarter,  or  the  granting  to  it  a 
▼eto  on  tne  appointment  of  priests,  either 
directly  or  mdirectly,  or  any  measure 
which  would  put  the  payment  of  the  cler- 
gy entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown^ 
to  be  one  and  all  of  them  measures  which 
went  to  plant  in  each  parish  of  Ireland  a 
hired  officer  of  the  government ;  and  he 
repeated,  that  if  any  of  those  measurea 
had  formed  part  of  the  present  prbpoai- 
tion,  he  should  have  been  among  the  first 
to  hold  up  his  hand  a^ oinat  them.  They 
were  not  to  be  found  m  it ;  and  he  there* 
fore  felt  himself  justified  in  givmg  to  it  his 
support.— He  would  now  say  one  word 
respecting  the  alleged  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  ministers  of  other  sects,  if 
we  provided  for  those  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
thoucs.  He  contended,  that  there  waa 
neither  consistency  nor  sound  principle 
to  bear  oat  aach  neoeasity.  In  point  of 
consistency,  this  grant  would  not  give  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  a  greater  aom,  if 
regard  we^e  paid  to  their  numbers,  than 
was  now  given  to  the  Pkesbvterians  by 
the  regium  dooom.  When  the  Presby- 
teriana  amoimted  to  5|000>00()|  and  the 
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X}«tholip«  only  to  500,000,  ho  would  vote 
fi>r  giving  to  the  PreabyterUot  the  turn 
nvbich  was  now  givei^  to  the  CatholicSf 
/and  for  reatdcting  the  Catholica  to  the 
aum  now  granted  to  the  Preabyterians. 
Jo  point  of  principle,  it  waa  neceaaary  to 
support  the  grant,  becauae  the  clergy 
irere  the  natural  inatructora  of  the  people. 
.We  had  ^adopted  at  home  the  principle 
jrhich  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
educating  the  people.  Let  ua  proceed 
onwarda  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
and  adopt  the  aame  principle  with  regard 
%o  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  were  not 
^called  upon  to  provide  for  the  miniatera 
of  every  aect :  if  we  were,  we  ahould  have 
aecta  wuich  were  unknown  to  ua  at  pre- 
/lent,  which  had  few  or  no  followera,  which 
l^id  only  a  prieat  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
4evotee8«-»f6r  inatance,  Johanna  South- 
ii^ote  and  tl)e  believera  in  her  Shiloh*.- 
plaimiag  from  the  govermnent  aupport 
and  remuneration  for  their  religioua  in* 
itractora.  To  aay  that  we  were  bound 
to  provide  for  the  miniatera  of  all  aecta,  waa 
not  to  take  a  ^tateaman-like  view  of  the 
queation.  ^e  were  not  bound  to  do  any 
such  thing,  until  a  aect  became  populoua, 
aa  the  Catholica  were  in  Ireland,  and  in- 
cluded, aa  they  did,  the  majority  of  the 
Inhabtitimta  of  the  country.  Tbeae  were 
the  reaaooa  which  led  him  to  intrude  at 
pireaent  upon  the  Hooae.  He  muat,  how- 
ever, before  he  aat  down,  proteat  a|^nat 
4>ne  poaitiop  which  had  been  aet  up  m  the 
cpurae  of  the  debate.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dangeroua  to  the  great  queation  of 
.Catholic  emancipation,  than  to  admit, 
that  we  gave  thia  proviaion  to  the  Catho* 
lie  clergy  aa  a  aecurity.  He  denied  that 
we  did  ao.  If  we  gave  it  aa  a  aecurity, 
we  muat  admit  that  danger  exiated;  which 
he  for  one  could  not  conacientioualy  do. 
If  we  admitted  the  danger  by  giving  a 
fequrity,  we  nauat  be  prepared  to  do  more 
-^wemuat  be.pre|>ared  to  raiae  the  ae« 
Qurity,  in  oaae  it  were  deemed  imperfect 
or  inaufficient  He  denied  the.danger« 
He  denied  the  aecurity.  He  conaidered 
thia  reaolution,  aa  he  had  alwava  conaid- 
ered the  veto,  ibe  control,  and  the  com* 
miaaion,  .to  be  entirely  foreign  from  the 
gpreat  queation.  That  queation  waa  Ca- 
tholic eDBimcipation.  Grant  that  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  allay  all 
diaaentiopa  and  diaturbancea.    It  would 

S've  ua  their  hearta ;  and  In  givinj^  ua 
leir  hearta,  it  would  aecure  oar  dominion 
i>ver  them,  ao  that  a  world  in  arma  would 
not  be  nblo  to  wreM  it  from  ua. 
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Mr.  Plunkett  roae  amid  deafening  criea 
of  <<  queation."  He  aaid,  that  he  had 
only  one  obaervation  to  make  to  the 
Houae,  and  that  he  ahould  not  preaum^ 
to  make  it  at  that  atage  of  the  debate,  if 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  poeaesa  aome 
weight,  and  not  to  have  been  noticed  by 
any  of  the  apeakera  who  had  preceded 
him.  With  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
fallen  from  hia  non.  and  learned  friend 
he  fully  concurred;  and  particularly  with 
hia  laat  observation,  that  it  waa  not  deal^ 
ing  fairly  with  the  Catholic  queation  te 
conaider  thia  meaaure  aa  a  aecurity  against 
danger  likely  to  accrue  from  conceding 
Catholic  emiincipation.  He  begged  gea^ 
tleraen  who  were  anxioua  to  aupport  the 
Prot^tant  aaceadancy  to  listen  to  what  he 
waa  now  going  to  aav.  The  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Aberdeen  had,  to  a  certain  point» 
aupported  hia  opinion.  He  paid,  that  hp 
waa  aenaible  of  the  injuadce  and  impolicy 
of  leaving  aix  milliona  of  people  without 
an  adequate  proviaion  for  their  religioua 
inatruction.  He  agreed  that  tbeae  uatroo- 
tora  ought  to  be  paid.  All  that  he  objected 
to  waa  the  mode  of  paying  them ;  and  main^ 
tained,  that  the  proviauma  ahouldoome  from 
the  funda  of  the  eatabliahed  church.  Now, 
the  advantage  of  thia  meaaure  waa,  that  it 
would  be  an  anwaer  to  thoae  who  aald 
it  waa  moat  unfair  that  the  Proteatant 
clergy  ahould  be  aupported  from  tithea 
paid  by  the  Roman  Catholica.  Becauae^ 
if  the  Roman  Catholica  made  auch  an  ob* 
jection,  would  they  not  have  here  a  direct 
anawer  i  Might  they  not  aay,  **  We,  the 
Proteatanta,  qontribote  to  the  mfiintenanoe 
of  your  church.*'  Thoae,  therefore,  who 
might  be  alarmed  aa  to  the  effect  of  coa- 
ceaaion  on  thm  eatabliahed  church  in 
Irehind,  ahould  feel,  that  thia  meaaure 
would  operate  aa  a  buttreaa  to  aupport  it. 

The  Houae  divided :  Ayea  205 :  Noea 
162. 
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Roman  Catholic  Rslixf  Bill.] 
Mr.  Flunheti  roae  to  move  the  poatpooe- 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  day  ;  for  the 
commitment  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
The  Houae  would  give  him  leave  to  atata 
thereaaonof  thiapropoaitioo.  Hebeggedi 
then,  tosay,  thathia  hon.  friend  tbe  mmber 
for  Weatminater  (air  F.  Burdett)  waa  uift- 
able  to  attend  in  liia  place  that  night,  in 
conaequence  of  aevere  indiapoaition ;  but 
be  WM  ia  evtfry  oKpeciAlioB  of  Mog  aW* 
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•if IRtMi  MflMiy  Mttt  Tli«  hon.  ba-. 
td*el  btfittg  'Ivfy  Anxious  to  be  presetit 
•I  liio  diMMaioii  in  lb«  committee,  had 
deslrsd  bitt  to  i)M>f e  thit  postponement 
Of  the  dvder  to  that  day. 

Mr.  tMkidm  wished  id  bare  his  bill  re- 
lative to  the  eleetive  fttmebise  of  Ireland 
Kiponed  to  the  eaioe  day  as  that  which 
I  jdit  been  mentioned. 
•  Lord  Bimdng  rose  toeorrect  a  mi#-state- 
oieot  which  hSi  gone  abroad  of  what  he 
bad  said  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  bill.  It  had  been  stated, 
fo  several  Edinburgh  newspapers,  that  he 
bad  said,  ihat^  in  his  opinion,  the  destnio- 
tioD  of  the  Phytestant  chtirch  in  Ireland 
wooM  be  no  gteat  evil.  He  certainly  had 
imerad  no  such  sentiinents ;  nor  did  he 
ewiertaio  tbem»  He  trusted  the  House 
iroold  excuse  him  for  setthi^  himself  right 
M  thia  poini,  becaose  nofbing  was  more 
Nk^y  to  injofe  him  in  the  opinion  of 
Ilia  oottntrymen,  than  a  supposition  that 
he  fUt  any  lukewarmness  wHh  respect  to 
Ibe  ProtesMnt  chordi. 

Mn  Cakrafl  said,  be  was  present  when 
the  noble  lord  had  ipoken  on  the  occa- 
slow  alhided  to,  and  could  undertake  to 
•ay  that  he  had  uttered  no  such  senti- 
asents  as  these  which  bad  been  attiibuted 
to  bim. 

• 

BovDBO  CoAir*]  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hoskbsoo,  that  the  House  shouki  re- 
aislve  itself  iato  a  committee  on  the  Im- 
portatidn  of  Com  acts, 

bfir.  Cketwen  said,  be  woidd  take  that 
opportunity  Of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentteman  to  sbme  points  which 
he  had  intended  to  sanest  to  him  on  a 
Mrmet'  evening  when  thirsubjeet  was  be- 
ffsre  the  House.  He  wished  to  remind 
bim  particularly  of  the  fbct  stated  in  al- 
moac  aH  the  petitions  which  bad  been 
presented,  that  there  was  a  sofiicient 
tfoaticiiy  ot  com  now  In  the  country  for 
loe  consntnption  of  the  ptosent  year.  He 
trusted  that  the  right  hen.  gentleman,  in 
prepdsliig  to  the  Hous«  any  measure  on 
tbki  aubjetfti  woold  state,  mtber  from  some 
biform^n  on  a^ich  he  cduld  rely,  or 
A^em  biso#n  belief,  or  upon  some  other 
•ailsfhetory  grounds,  that  a  want  of  com 
was  likely  to  be  experienced;  as  that 
aoidd  alone,  in  his  opinion,  justify  an  aU 
tavatioa  <in  the  prssaut  system.  Unless 
rile  right  hoo.'gantleman  should  be  able 
to  de  this,'be.  However  rehicuntly,  must 
oppose  bis  resolottens.  He  had  no  doubt 
Cbaa  any  regulatiiMl  which  Ote/M  have  the 
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efkct  of  jnreyentifi0  the  aveiragei  firom 
rising  too  high,  would  bh  benefifcial  to  the 
country;  but  he  repeated,  in  ordei*  tb 
justify  any  aheratron,  it  ought  to  be  hiadh 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  thtt 
the  home  supply  was  not,  or  wss  iikdy 
not  to  be,  equal  to  the  necMary  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Curieii  said,  it  was  the  senertt 
opinion  here  and  in  Ireland,  that  the  nro^ 
duce  would  be  atnply  sufficient  for  all  tha 
wants  of  the  country  in  the  present  year. 
To  propose  any  alteration  which  should 
have  ilie  effect  of  reducing  the  present 
price  of  corn  would,  he  thought,  undet 
such  circumstances,  be  a  breach  of  fbtth 
with  the  fkrm^rs.  In  the  present  sUte  of 
the  House  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  k 
topic  of  this  importance  decided;  but,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  to  propose,  and  to 
take  it  into  consideration  on  some  future 
day. 

The  Rousa  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee, 

Mr.  Htukiuon  said,  that  after  the  d!s>> 


cusslon  which  this  subject  had  undergone 
in  the  Oomrse  of  the  last  week,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him^  to  enter^  intb 
any  long  discussion  upon  it.  He  wished 
only  to  bring  before  the  consideration  df 
the  House,  the  law  relating  to  foreign  cor6 
as  it  now  stood,  and  the  rects  which  wer^ 
cdnnect^  with  that  law,  In  order  that 
fbey  might  both  be  distinctly  understood. 
They  were,  then,  simply  these.  In  the 
year  ]815>  an  act  was  passed,  by  which 
all  forelan  com  was  probibhed  from  bein^ 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
whenever  die  average  prices  should  be 
under  80f.  per  quarter.  A  subsequent 
act  of  182S,  left  the  last  act  unaltered ; 
but  it  provided,  that  foreign  com  should 
be  admitted  when  English  com  had  reach- 
ed  70s.  per  quarter,  upon  payment  of  17i* 

CBf  quarter.  This  was  the  stato  of  the 
w  at  the  present  moment,  with  regard 
to  this  deacription  of  com.  It  had  occur- 
ed  to  hitti,  and  also  to  others  who  had  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  under  tha 
present  ctrcumstances,  looking  to  the  high 
price  which  Com' had  reached,  and  to  tha 
deterioration  a^icb  the  corn  .now  in  the 
vrarehouses  and  under  bond  was  likely  to 
sdfer,  it  waa  deshnble  diat  some  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  admission  of 
that  com  for  home  consumption,  until  the 
supply  which  the  next  harvest  would  af^ 
ford  should  be  available.  Tliis  view  was 
takesf,  liot  Mr  the  benefit  of  the  II 
Z 
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lioMert,  but  for  t^at  of  the  public.  In- 
deed,  do  other  consideration  could  have 
induced  the  government  to  recommend  a 
departure  from  the  present  regulations, 
which  affected  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Noir,  with  respect  to  the  facts,  he  begged 
to  i;emind  the  House,  that  three  weeks 
ago  the  price  of  Engh'sh  corn  was  69s» 

{er  quarter.  Since  that  period  the  price 
ad  been  gradual Iv  rising.  Thia  day  it  was 
Jiigher  than  on  Monday  last  bjr  three  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  as  he  was  informed. 
[An  hon.  member  said,  <*  four  shillings."] 
Well,  if  it  were  so,  he  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume, that  the  former  low  prices  were  the 
consequences  of  an  unnatural  stagnation ; 
and  that  the  rise  had  taken  place,  owing 
to  the  time  of  year  and  the  belief  that  no 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
laws;  at  least  during  the  present  year. 
His  object  was,  to  induce  the  holders  of 
foreign  corn  now  in  bond  to  bring  this 
corn  mto  the  market,  between  the  present 
.period  and  the  15th  of  August ;  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  out  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  them  to  do  this.  They 
might,  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  bring 
thia  corn  into  the  market,  when  wheat 
wasatTOf.,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  17i., 
and  if  they  participated  in  the  expectation 
which  was  entertained  by  many  persons, 
that  corn  was  likely  to  rise,  thev  would  of 
course  abstain  from  brin^^ing  it  into  the 
market,  unless  the  reduction  of  duty  were 
sufficient  to  hold  out  an  immediate  induce- 
jnent  for  them  to  do  so.  He  bad  had 
some  difficulty  in  determining  what  this 
reduction  of  duty  should  be.  When  be 
came  down  to  the  House  on  Thursday 
last  he  had  studiously  abstained  from  hav- 
ing any  communication  with  the  holders 
pr  foreign  corn;  because  such  a  commu- 
nication would  necessarily  have  led  to 
speculation.  He  had  stated,  that  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  8<.  or  lOt.  would  be  a 
reasonable  duty ;  and  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  holders  of  foreign  corn  to  bring  it  into 
consumption.  He  had  since  heard,  that 
they  would  prefer  keepin|^  it  back,  and 
apeculating  upon  the  opemng  of  the  ports 
pn  the  15th  of  August.  If  the  House 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  10<.  was  too 
high  a  dil^,  and  that  it  would  defeat  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  namely,  that 
of  inducing  the  holders  of  foreign  com 
to  bring  it  into  the  market  before  the 
next  harvest,  he  should  not  be  indisposed 
to  listen  to  any  suggestion  for  lowering 
the  duty.    His  only  object  was,  to  adopt 
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that  course  which  might  conault  the  pttblk 
advantage,  ^nd  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  His  proposition  was,  to  give 
the  holder  of  foreign  grain  an  option  of 
bringing  it  into  the  market,  in  portions  of 
one  third,  for  the  next  three  months,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  lOs*  per  quarter  in  each  of 
the  three  months ;  but,  if  he  did  not  bring 
it  out  between  this  and  the  15th  of  August, 
it  would  remain  subject  to  the  present 
provisions  of  the  law*  His  sole  object 
was,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  com,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  to  an  unreason- 
able extent,  in  the  interval  between  this 
period  and  the  next  harvest.  The  alten^ 
tion  of  the  law  as  to  wheat  would,  of 
course,  extend  to  other  minor  articles* 
There  was  a  small  <|uantity  of  barley,  and 
also  a  small  quantity  of  American  flour* 
The  whole  quantity  of  corn  in  bond 
amounted  to  about  400,(XX)  (|uarters ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  these 
400,000  quarters  would  depend  altogether, 
on  the  state  of  the  supply  in  this  country 
for  the  next  four  months.  In  the  year 
1820,  the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of 
foreign  oats  had  the  effect  of  greatly  de^ 
pressing  the  market,*  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  much  larger  quantity,  in  Auguat 
last,  scarcely  affected  the  market  at  all, 
and  indeed  was  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  com 
markets  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  the  market  that  day  in  London, 
there  was  obviously  a  tendency  to  increase 
of  price.  Under  such  circumstancet,  the 
introduction  of  a  limited  supply  of  com 
was  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  in- 
convenience.  On  these  grounds,  he  wae 
anxious  to  recommend  this  measure  to 
the  adoption  of  the  House.  Part  of  the 
corn  now  in  bond  had  been  so  foraijc 
years;  part  for  not  more  than  three  er 
four  years ;  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  had  been  bonded  within  six  weeke 
after  the  ports  were  closed,  in  1819.  Of 
course,  a  much  greater  expense  had  be^ii 
incurred  by  some  holders  tnan  by  otherei 
but,  however  he  might  feel  for  the  ajtug- 
tion  of  particular  indlviduaU,  the  House 
could  not  take  these  circumstancea  iota 
their  consideration ;.  they  must  legislate 
upon  public  grounds.  If  the  boloers  of 
foreign  corn  should  ba  disposed  to  bring 
it  into  the  market  between  this  and  the 
15th  of  Auguat,  it  would  tend  ^reatj^  to 
facilitate  the  arrfingeoients  ivl|ieh  oiKghl 
be  hereafter  made  on  the  general  sufaj^^ot 
of  the  Corii  laws.    He  wished  it,  howevei^ 
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tb  be  ditttnttly  underitood^and  he  was 
partieQiarty  anxioua  that  there  shptrid  be 
ilomisapprehensTDn  out  of  doors  oo  a  sub- 
ject iritn  respect  to  which  the  public  were 
to  sensittre — that  the  present  measure 
bad  no  reference  to  what  might  be  the 
future  intentions  of  goTernment ;  but 
that  it  referred  solely  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  com  now  confined  in  bond.  The 
second  resolution  which  be  had  to  pro- 
pose referred  to  Canada  corn.  The  quan- 
tity of  Canada  wheat  now  in  the  country 
did  not  exceed  20,000  quarters.  On  the 
15th  of  this  month,  it  would  probably  be 
liberated  by  operation  of  law ;  as  it  would 
be  admitted  doty  fVee,  when  the  average 
price  eiceeded  67<.  With  respect  to  this 
be  should  propose  a  prospective  dotjr  of 
5t*  a  Quarter,  in  lieu  of  all  other  prohibi- 
tory duties.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
wisned  to  say  one  or  two  words  with  re- 
spect to  some  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton, 
on  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this 
subject  on  Thursday  night.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  observe,  that  his  hon. 
IHend  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
1821,  and,  he  believed,  he  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  concur  in  the  report  of  that 
committee.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  always 
been  opposed  to  a  system  of  alternate 
monopoly  and  free  trade.  In  the  year 
1815,  a  few  days  before  the  present  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  introduced  the 
resolution  which  led  to  the  bill  of  that 
year,  there  was  a  meeting,  at  Fife-house, 
at  which  he  (Mr,  H.)  supported  a  measure 
of  duty,  and  strenuously  opposed  a  mea- 
aura  of  alternate  monopoly  and  free  trade. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  his  own 
views  at  that  time ;  but  bis  opinions 
remained  unchanged.  He  consratolated 
bis  hoD.  friend,  the  member  for  Taon- 
fon,  on  entertaining  a  sounder  view  of 
this  question  than  he  did  at, that  time; 
fbr  his  opinion  then  was,  that  Com  bills 
were  Dotbing  more  than  pretences  for 
latsisg  rent.  He  now  took  a  just  view  of 
the  protection -which  was  doe  to  the  land- 
ad  interest.  The  right  hon.  member  con- 
eluded  by  moving  two  resolutions,  for 
carrying  into  efleet  the  proposition  he  had 
aobmitted  to  the  committee. 
•  Mr.  Baring  contended,  that  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Cora  laws  had  under- 
gone no  alteration  since  the  period  to 
which  the  right  bon.  gentleman  alluded. 
l¥bat  be  objected  to  at  tliat  time  was,  not 
II  dae  protection  of  the  landed  interest* 
biitiM  undue  iaomne  ef  chat  protection. 
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the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  stated*,  thiit 
he  had  been  unable  to  carry  his  own  viiews 
of*  this  question,  in  the  year  1815.  But| 
if  he  had  been  defeated  at  Fife-housey  he 
had  nevertheless  come  down  to  that  House^ 
as  zealous  a  defender  of  the  bill,  as  if  it 
had  originated  with  himself.  He  did  not 
find  fault  with  the  right  hon.  gentlen^an's 
own  opinions.  The  opinions  which  he 
objected  to  were  those  which  had  been 
foisted  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  of  which  he  had  afterwards  undertalren 
the  defence.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  nevet 
said,  that  Corn  bills  were  mere  pretexts 
for  raising  rent ;  but,  considering  rent  as 
the  surplus,  after  all  the  charges  and  ex-* 
penses  of  cultivation  were  satisfied,  he 
oad  certainly  contended,  that  the  existing 
sytsem  was  calculated  to  raise  it  to  an 
exorbitant  extent.  The  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  should  be  extended  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  was  a  point  on  which 
the  House  could  not  leeislate  with  too 
much  circumspection.  He  bad  opposed 
the  protection  bill  in  1815,  because  he 
conceived  that  a  sufiBcient  protection  al- 
ready existed,  and  that  an  inci'ease  of 
that  protection  was  calculated  to  preju- 
dice the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
With  respect  to  the  measure  now  propo- 
sed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
thought  it,  in  the  main,  extremely  desira- 
ble. He  could  not  help  regretting^  ihat 
the  opinions  which  had  been  promulga- 
ted with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  supply, 
and  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  currency,  which  had  been 
very  much  misunderstood,  had  created  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
fbr  the  apprehensions  which  existed  out 
of  doors,  either  as  to  the  price  of  cora  or 
the  state  of  the  currency.  He  objected 
to  the  period  of  the  15th  of  August,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  his  measure.  He 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
the  holders  of  foreign  corn  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  bring  their  corn  into  the  market. 
This  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  bring  it  into  consumption,  before 
the  prospect  of  the  hisrvest  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  make  them  speculate  on  the 
expediency  of  withholding  it.  The  present 
measure  would  interfere  directly  with  the 
interests  of  speculators  in  English  corn, 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  such 
specolators  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
When  the  mteresls  of  the  public  were' 
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«Dd|ercoiiiiden|t}ai>^  parlhimcnl  ceiddM* 
tie  op  iu  haodt.  becaijae  U10  interetU  of 
individmilt  wQuId  suffer*  Be  thpught  a 
higher  duty  migl^  be  iiQposed*  When 
corn  cpuld  hf^  iiinnerted  at  SSs,.  tha  price 
ia  Dantzic  being  K^it»  with  an  aUowaoce 
of  .8<.  fr^ight^  it  ought  to  pay  more 
than  lOc  outy«  The  price  at  wbicb  it 
coal4  be  sold  in  Qur  markeui  irouJd  ba 
43«^  This  waa  a  F^tty  fair  6«ttoat>o  of 
tbe  Talue  of  the  bppd^d  corp«  |f,  tbeo^ 
even  a  duty  of  15«.  wara  propoaed>  it 
would  ha  ftill  a  boon  to  the  bolderait  and 
ha  was  satisfied  tbay  oould  no^  object  to 
^  wJ^ile  it  would  be  mucb  to  the  advan-t 
tai^  of  the  coQsiimer,  "^l^^f  however,  ha 
merely  threw,  out  as  hia  own  opinions 
without  proposipg  any  altaration  to  that 
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.  Mr.  J.  Hendi  approved  of  t^  project 
of  bringing  the  bonded  corn  to  naarket^ 
but  objected  to  a  duty  so  low  as  lQf.9  on 
the  ground  that  the  ii^porters  would  put 
^  diCference  be|ween  that  and  the  pre- 
sent icoportio^duty  ipto  their  owa  pockets. 
7he  difference  froni  lOii..  to  17#.  on  the 
^tock  in  hand  had  been  calculated  at 
14iO.00(M.  N0W9  he  saw  ao  reason  for 
giving  such  a  boon  to  the  holders  of 
bonded  corn*  If  they  were  allowed  to 
bring  the  corn  at  aU  to  ooa^kety  it  ought 
t.o  be  on  terms  as  little  prejudicial  as  po»i* 
sible  to  the  agricuUmcal  interesftk  Ha 
deprecated  a  reductiqtu  of  the  d(^% 
under  any  apprebaosiou  of  a  rise  of  pricey 
6>r  that  he  r^arded  as  vary  improbable* 
An  allusion  to.  such  apprehensioi^  was 
often  attended  with  b^d  efects  m  the 
qaarket ;  and  if  it  was  stated  in  that  HoMsa» 
Uiat  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  provide  pom 
until  the  new  coro  came  in^  it  wo^ddi  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn.  |le  saw-  90 
reason  for  departing  from  the  present 
duty  of  17«n  and  should,  therefoceai  sug- 
gest that  that  duty  should  not  be  altered* 
li^r.  Leslie  Foster  believfd  that  the  1^ 
tjinf  in  the  bonded  com  at  that  aooraent* 
at  any  and  at  whatever  duty^  would  he  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  tlm  home  grower.  FoTs  if  once 
t)ie  ports  were  opened,^  which  would  car* 
tainly  be  the  case  if  this  measure  did  not 
passt  the  whole  six  years*  aocumulatioo 
of  wheat  which  was  now  lying  in  the  porti 
of  Poland  would  be  poured  in  uj^oaof,, 
and  give  a  shock  to  the  landad  wtiorept 
which  it  would  be  years  in  Mcoveoogf 
The  corn  to  which  Afi  aVfided  was.  pow 

selling  on  the  co^ti^f^£Qt9D».A^SH^^ 
fceiaht  and  insnsBBfiat  uoluyM^  iS  ooiiU^ 
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thai  toe  agricultural  clasiaa  really  had  la 
fear«  The  boo-  gentleman  sat  dowu  hjr 
statmg,  that  he  was  in  (avour  of  lattiag  in 
the  bonded  floury  as  well  as  tha  wb^^; 
but  at  a  duty  of  4^.  per  cwt.»  inatead  of  2f* 
dcL  wjiich  he  did  not  thipk  sufficient* 

ueneral  Gmeowe  supported  the  admia^ 
sionof  the  bonded  Gom»  and  contended  thai 
it  was  aa  aid  given  to  the  land^iowaers, 
rather  than  ai»  benefit  to  the  publk.  Kq 
man  in  that  House  would  say,  Uiera  wwi 
asufficiency  of  corn  in  the  country,  tAf  api^ 

Sthe  home  market  till  the  oas^t  harvasi, 
was  of  opiqipo  that,  aveix  at  IQi  diuty^ 
the  com  let  in  would  not  he  br^ifght  tsi 
marketji  but  would  be  kept  to  tal^e  ih% 
chance  pf  higher  prices*  Ha  theiwioKii 
moved  as  an  amendmenl,  tha(  the  adaMa^ 
sion  d^ty  should  be  Ssm  only*  , 

Mr.  J.  JBendt  said,  ip  esplaaatio%  th^ 
his  only  olyection  was,  to  give  this  gcaat 
boon  to  the  corn  importers. 

Mr.  Sjfies  approved  of  the  principlsw 
Coasidenng  the  losses  which  the  impose 
ters  must  have  sustained*  they  were  eoti^ 
ded  to  this  permissioo  to  dispose  of  tha>J* 
com.  The  revenue  was  oat  sought  to  hi 
benefitted  by  this  measure;  aad  ha  ihei^i^ 
fiire  saw  no  i?eason  why  the  best  tanm 
should  not  be  given,  the  co«ii4wlda«ik 
The  duty  of  lOn.  appeared  exorbitaalM 
He  thought  5i».  sufficieul. 

Sir  JdoutUague  Ckaimiky*  ii^  reply  tsi 
what  had  Mien  from  the  gallant  g!oaaral« 
who  had  asierted,,  that  no  awi  ia  thja 
House  would  veuitura  to  say  these  ana  % 
aufficienoy  of  com  in  tlie  oouftry  to  fiip*% 
ply  the  hoiaa  market  till  the  n«U  hsr^ml 
satd:  I  rise  to,  assure  the  hoo.  Hoosat  thil 
X  entcsrt^n  00  apprehaosian  on  that  aakH 
j^ct,  I  will,  now  give  tha  H««se  m  tmr. 
spna.  I  Uva  10.  a  coo^  C|9umy»  wtarci  I; 
have  resided  the  gfeatar  pavt^  of  tha  laHi 
winter  amongst,  at  ^HJ  in^lliga^t  body  aC 
agrictdturisia  a|ho  hiiTe  asswed  mh  ihM 
the  lata  hardest  w#^  si^>ai(idNiodaiH;  wm 
oonsid^ably  noora  thaP:  an  aveiMp  aaopbc 
and  would  e«oead  tha  s»ppiy*  oC  fafmai^ 
years.  We.  know  h^  tha  returoa  asado  ¥h 
this  HooaOft  that,  during  the  lasiaix  ymfk, 
the  avei^e  price  not  ei^mdiaf  SSsn  th% 
supply  has  be^  eoual  tA  thodamaml^  aiA 
noimportatioobaaDeaP)SMowad»  Whaoce, 
then,  arise ap^apMdieiiiipnsaaw  7  Uiki 
the  practice  in  tha.  oauoty'  o{  Ijpqplaii 
and  those  qpuoljas  moradiatgn/t  fttm  tkm 
metropalis»  tp:  dafeit  thsariiiaa  oiift  ihair 
jwb^  m  tha.oMp^.iMMii^ih^fPaai 
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lb?  Ommrlikmi  WHw4a  kMeltMsr 
4efenr«d  tMr  Ladj  Itaqr  reqttl  till  filM« 
•nmoptr;  which  wll  ulta  •oommt  for  ihe 
fhiroiery  bit  tenaott  ktepiaf  hi«  wheal  in 
(lore  till  iha  bariay  is  dispoied  af  and  iha 
p^ltiag  Msa^n  g<iiie  bj.  I  repaai  agaia 
«»y  conTiaiioQi  Ihal  Ihere  ia  no  want  af 
hmad  aorn  m  ibia  counirji^^My  with  it» 
IP  allay  die  appvahansHKii  of  4#  maraanr* 
Ijla  geotlaman  who  argaaon  ihia  lopioso 
difaranily  ftaai  iha  badad  prapriaeor% 
ond  wha,  I  lbiak»  do  not  oanaidat  how 
difitnmUjF  ibe  laitar  a>a  oifciimaiaDCwd 
fropi  Ibe  fimaar.  het  ua  oompara  iba 
titvaMoo  of  ibo  aapiial  of  the  aMnufiNStofat 
wkb  iba  capkai  of  ibe  eoontiy  gaatla^ 
awn*  The  eapital  af  Ibe  former  ia  at  bia 
awn  ommwanA  bo  oaA  ahift  k  wkb  the 
MJiaypf  the  linoat  if  oaa  trade  or  apcco- 
Wien  doaaaot  «ooeoad  hefliea  lo  anomeff  s 
ha  baa  the  choiae  of  the  Marketa  of  the 
Oibola  world.  It  ia  not  ao  with  the  landed 
paopriator »  bia  ca|Mtal  ia  in  moat  omea 
abainad  doom  lo  bia  natirn  places  it  ia 
ohainad  down  by  the  law  ef  entail.  There 
iaip  elaatacily*  looi  in  the  maaeliantt 
which  doea  not  belong  lo  ibe  egrieiilinx 
■iatt  bo  fiiea  ^cker  after  n  fan.  Will 
Ibia  ban*  Uouae,  will  the  la|palalare  aff 
Ibo  coonlry»  oonaeot  lo  abobab  Iha  law 
of  entaiU  ?  will  lhoy»  in  the  spirit  of  fiwe 
Urada,  sancUoA  aoeh  a  diafrancbisenMnt  of 
onresutaa}  I  treat  not ;  I  dasiiw  it  not  i 
ftr  if  oom  fidlsi  if  iwlafvl^  bow  am  I» 
hew  is  any  omo.  lo  provide  for  km  fieniiy  I 
We  are  loo  mucJi  ailaehad  to  the  soft  tn 
abandon  the  eenntrr,  and  fbUow  the 
wjnga  ef  feiiiine.-^Wor  paeftr  remaining 
al  ona  posl  wheiw  we  sovtw  the  naliow  an 
aMgiairaics^  aa  rnewdnianari  in  tnrioaa 
eflioas»  wiibenlany  praapeei  of  gein.  Ai 
wo  desire  in  retom  is*  the  pretaclien  ef 
Ibe  lawa  iMI  nraaant  in  esiiMMB  i  which 
nphold  the  nob  and  oMMiain  the  fmof^^ 
Before  I  sit  down  1  wish,  tat  wnm  tboan 

Ctlenien»  coneern  in  ibat  new  sg^aleni  ef 
h  trader  ibai  if  an  unBwitedhnpartndon 
af  eorn  it  allowad,  they  mqr  enpeca  m 
Qooipetition  fipom  a  earn  onaipnnyf««*Wbgp 
not  n  aom  sleek  cnnipany»  aa  watt  aa  n 
vilk  or  an  oil  coiapan^ }  Ifsnckastook 
of  three  ot  bur  milbann  hnestabh'shnd^ 
tb^  wonid  aeon  thiA  Ifte  wwarepelia  anHs 
cam:  ibay  wonU  regnhtw  that  pncen  im 
Merk  Una;  and  M«k  Lanet  iidaa  thn 
pakas  orer  the  whole  country.  I  hwre 
on^nnw»  fih.  to.  nU,.  thet  I  shell  gifw 
w  TOle  in  kamm  of  the  reaohitinn  tw 
#PMrforaign  eon  m  hand  In  bn  ndmilfedi 
i«  thft  hflPia  aMsbel^  ew  Ibo  pwnaiplw  eC 


Mjg^  to.  the  miaAam^  odd  bedndse  1 
hdiere  ibofuantlty  ia  an  inoonildatahlab 
that  it  will  not  imetfare  In  depiesa  the 
prieaa  ef .  the  slock  in  bswd,  which  is 
ebandaoft  iHl  the  neat  harvest 

Mrt   Alderman'    Thmmoion  fffaHaltd 

X'ast  a  high  duty«  on  tne  groand  that 
teier  the  dniT  was^  itartncbed  to  the 
prke  of  the  attiala^'prw  taato^andt  bie^ 
recty  fell  upon  ttai  eonaianecu.  ii  api^ 
peered  to  bini  Aat  n  duly  of  M  enght 
to  sevre  nil  nnrpoees.  Beaidae  the 
oontidarstion  or  keepings  dowi»  the  ptiao 
of  coca*  by  bringmg  this  bowded^grahi  to 
BMrket*.  there  wes  anelher  -wttek  alraek 
him  as  forcibly*  reconunendetofcr  af  this 
aHeasura»  and  thdt  waa  the  capiialt  esti« 
tnnledat  a  million*  looked  ep^iathiaeaim 
Upon  that  gmnnd  aiano  it  was  the  daty 
of  tbe  House  to  lAanseaaoieafor  pnttiM 
that,  huge  capital  into,  ciaonlatian.  A 
ooachsdadby  mowng»  an  a  aeeond  easond* 
asent,  the  tedoetion  of  tbia  dotir  to  to 

Mr»  Fammd  taw  no  neason  way  then 
sbottld  he  any  duty  at  ail  bapoaed  en  this 
com.  Whatever  the  duty  was,  it  ftB 
eaentnally  upon  the  cansomen  Hoasoved^ 
as  a  third  amendment,  that  the  oom  be 
tricen  out  of  bond  duty  fieo. 

Colonel  yoorfobjectedHinwdnr  ad  ilrtyy 
ea it  looked  like  n  budinniiig  tooudman 
aheraiioaitttheOecabwaw  HewneoliiM 
sort  theft  if  the  com  roee  to  70$^  tneaa 
holdarawodd  bring  their  stocb  to  merhnfei 
He  protested  againat  any  aberatioB  In  the 
Com  lew%  end  Bsoommended  gendi 
In  withdmw  aU  the  emendosents^    ' 

Mr.  Orifft  awpported  the 

Ho  bed  not  B  doubt  the  efinet  would  hei 
that  Uhn  whole  of  the  bonded  graiw  would 
came  into  the  mariret  ao  soon  aa  the  lew 
alio  wad  the  operation.  It  waa  oaie  that 
com  fand  nsen  within  liiw  last  ft w  dty^ 
and  that  aeant  wan  natuially  to  ha  aitri* 
hnlad  to  the  aasult  ef  the  dedaion  aw  the 
motion  of  the  bon-nmasberfDrBiidgnortk 
Tiero  wet.  every  prospectr  from  the 
weetfaerend  the  staaa  of  thoerops^  of  n 
gottdbenrasu  He  wished  the  hen.  meni^ 
beta  would  withdraw  their  saeenGhnanmf 
andaMow  the.  reaoluliow  ao  pern  unanfr 
mooaly. 

The  deaatlbr  of  ahr  MtKhepur  wmif 
dm^aslbt  aohweealdjedge  ef  thwatnaa 
of  the  Hooaev  It  waa  iw  favour  aC  aiekmg 
lOir.  the  maa  ef  dwiy;.  .  Ao  thw  men* 
sure  proposed  was  intended  aa  a  boon# 
hwdidnot  thmk  «uit  *e  boUafa  of  the 
bonded  com  bad  anw  nght  lo-  oomi» 
bw  Ibt^igbt  dM  du4^  of  Mi 
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4Mi4  hvf  ^he  eibec  of  kee^gthat  corn 
Mt-'of  tho  marfceti  he  should  certainly 
^ote for  a  lower  fate;  but  belieTioig  that 
no  each  r^pH' would  follow,^  he  should 
support'^tne  original  resolution*  The 
ceiqi^Ktee  wouUi  do  him  the  justice  to 
if€  thst  he  was^aatinfluenced  by  any 

rnsideratiQ0.9f' the  miserable  araouiit  of 
i^enao-i^at  would  be  deriYed  from  the 
hjshe^  amount  of  duty. ' 
'  Mf  •  Hnndhy  ^pressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  pcoposiiion  of  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tlemaoi  as  far  as  the  lOf.  duty  on  bonded 
com ;  bat  he  could  not  approve  the  jHan 
for  importing  wheat  from  Canada  at  the 
intended  low  duty. 

-  Mr.  </.  Maxwell  said,  that  though  he 
.was  a  county  member,  and  connected 
with  the  agriciihural  Interest,  he  would 
BeVer  support,  in  that  House,  a  protecting 
duty»  wMoh  wMjdeCrimental  totheintenssu 
ef  the  other  ^eat  classes  of  the  comnra* 
nity.  Looking,  however,  at  the  farmer  as 
II  manufiMCtorer  of  grain,  he  did  not  think 
him  so  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  foreign  competition^  as  other 
ibanafiu^turers  receiTed.  He  thought  he 
ooght  to  be. protected  to  the  extent  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  the  particular  dudes  drawn 
mm  agriculture. 

Mr.  MoHck  said,  he  understood  the 
high  duties  to  be  sought  for,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country  gentlemen ;  be- 
muse, as  the  House  was  informed,  they 
were  men  who  lived  on  their  estates,  spent 
their  money  in  the  country,  and  were  also 
most  vahumle  to  the  state  by  acting  as 
unpaid  magistrates.  Truly,  all  these  were 
BBOSt  important  services;  but  he  did  not 
see  that  they  were  altogether  unreouited.' 
Arom  the  calculations  which  ban  been 
made,  it  appeared,  that  the  efiect  of  the 
present  Com  laws  was,  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  70v.,  and  that 
withottt  them  it  would  not  exceed  SOS. 
Mow,  taking  our  consumption  at  14  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  as  was  contended  by 
some  hon.  members,  here  was  a  duty  upon 
the  greatbody  of  the  peopleof  14  mdlionsi 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  thdr  ser- 
vices  were  overpaid;  but  after  this,  he 
hoped  no  man  would  assert  that  they 
were  wholly  unpaid.  He  should  support 
the  original  resolution,  because  he  felt 
that  the  country  in  general  would  derive 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Huddtton  said,  he  had  not  advert- 
ed to  the  quantity  ef  com  in  the  country.' 
He.had  moal  ealitiomly  guaided'  himself 
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against  the  expression  of  any  <^ioton'ofi 
that  subject.  '  His  resolution  was  not 
founded  upon  it.  It  was  founded,  ndt 
upon  any  speculative  opintoh,  but  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  there  was 
a  quantity  of  bonded  corn  likely  to  perish 
in  the  waVehduses,  and  on  his  wish  that  It 
should  be  gradually  brought  into  the 
market,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  price,  and  or  keeping  it  steady.  If  it 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  committee 
that  he  should  lower  the  duty  at  which 
this  should  be  brought  out,  he  would  wil- 
lingly assent  to  it ;  but,  he  did  not  find 
that  to  be  the  prevailing  wish.  As  to  the 
apprehension  that  what  had  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  alteration, 
had  produced  the  impression  made  on  tho 
money-market  since  Friday  last,  it  was, 
he  must  say,  quite  absurd.  The  discus- 
sion took  place  on  Thursday,  and  the  im- 
pression was  not  on  the  next  day,  when 
all  that  passed  must  have  been  well  known, 
but  on  the  day  after.  He  did  not  seek 
for  the  cause  of  that  impression,  but  most 
certainly  he  was  convinced  that  it  must 
have  onginated  from  the  same  cause,  not 
relative  to  this  question,  operating  on  that 
most  sensitive  machine.  With  respect  to 
any  depression  which  might  have  been 
produced  in  the  foreign  exchanges  as 
against  this  country,  he  thought  it  was  a 
subject  which  ought  not  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  any ;  or  that  any  opinion 
unfavourable  to  our  general  prosperity 
could  be  drawn  from  it.  It  was  quite 
ridiculous  to  entertain  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. The  exchanges  had  been  for  along 
time  against  other  countries,  and  in  fkvour 
of  this,'  and  yet  we  did  not  see  any  general 
depression  of  their  commercial  prosperity 
produced  by  that  circumstance.  The  re- 
cent'slighttura  a^inst  us  had  arisen  from 
circumstances  which  must  be  of  a  tempo- 
rary naturo  aitd  which  would,  in  a  lety 
brief  period,  work  their  own  remedy. 

Mr.  WesUm  said,  that  if  he  concurred 
in  the  proposition  at  all,  it  would  be  in' 
the  terms  of  the  original  resolution.  On* 
the  general  question  of  the  Cora  laws,  he 
would  observe,  that  on  the  whole  their 
practicalconsequences  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  country.  It  had  been  prognoiti* 
cated,  that  alter  the' passing  of  tnose  laws,* 
com  would  never  be  under  80if.  a  quarter. 
The  events  that*  had  occurred  were  the- 
most  conclusive  answer.  Besides,  not- 
withstanding the  *  ninnerous  imputations 
thrown  out  agamst'  the  landed  interests, 
rents  bad  b^eo;  Since  tbiit  time,  coosidtf- 
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My  finishing.  The  Com  lawi  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  by.  Since,  their  enact- 
nenti  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of.com 
had  been  nothing  like  that  which  it  was  at 
former  periods.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  talked. of  the  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  corn  having  been  from  112«.  to  SS«. ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  recollected^  that  when 
it  was  112f.  it  was  under  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  and  that  when  it  waa  S8j.,  it 
was  under  the  protection  dutjr. 

Mr.  Hume  positively  denied  that  the 
whole  country  was  satisfled  with,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Corn  lairs.  Jn  the  name 
of  the  manufacturing  interesty  he  protest- 
ed a^inst  any  such  assumption. 
*  Thefirst  resolution  waa  agreedto  without 
division*  On  the  second  resolution,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  existing  prohibitory 
duties  on  corn  imported  from  our  colonies, 
and  aobstituting  a  duty  of  5<«  a  quarter, 
,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  observed,  that  the 
resolution  stood  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  the  hut.  •  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined was,  what  was  the  amount  of  duty 
that  ought.to  be  imposed  ?  Now,  the  pro* 
posed  resolution  assumed  at  once,  that  5«. 
a  quarter  on  Canadian  wheat  was  the  6t  and 
proper  duty*.  It  might  be  so ;  but  some 
previous  investigation  waa  surely  necea* 
aary.  If  we  were  prepared  at  once  to  say, 
that.5<.  a  quarter  waa  the  proper  duty  on 
wheat  imparted  from  Canada,  why.  were 
we  not  prepared  to  aettle  the  whole  com 

3iiestion»  and  to  say  that  lOf.  or  ISs*  waa 
le  proper  duty  on  wheat  imported  from 
Daptaic  ?  It  was  said,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Canada  was  S8«.,.  the 
freight  would  be.l2i. ;  and  it  waa  now  pro* 
poaed  to  add  a  duty  of  5s.,  making  altoge- 
ther only  5Sfw  And,  beaides,  how  did  they 
knpw  that.  S8«.  was  actually  the  average 
jpifice  of  wheat  in  Canada?  It  might  turn 
out»  that  the  average  price  waa  mudi  less. 
Parliament .  ought  to  have  evidence  on 
Iheie  points^  before  any  thing  was  deter- 
n«ined  upon.  With,  regard  to  the  ouea- 
lion  respecting  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat, 
it  wotM  be  necessary  flrst  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  foreign  wheat*.  He  had  a 
dOQunent  in.  his  posaeaaion  which  would 
show  what  had  been,  the  experience  on 
that  point  of  aome  of  our  neighboura. 
BoUerdam  bad  been  for  aome.  years  sup* 
plying  itaelf  with  corn  wherever  it  could 
gfii  it. cheapest*. .  It  was  a  fair  oonclusion, 
that  Khalever  waa  the. price  of  wheat  al 
Rotterdam,  was.  the  price  at  which  foreign 
wheat*  if  not  subjeot.to  any  duty,  might 
have  been  aold  in  London ;  the  expense 
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of  fMght  beio^  muoh  the  aaine  ht  boM 
caaea.  The  pnce  of  wheat  per  qnarcer  aa 
Rotterdam,  ducing  the  last  five  years,  iraa 
aa  IoHows  :^In  1820,  d6f.  lO^d.  in  1821, 
d3#.  5d.  in  1822,  29i.  dfi  in  182S  SOh 
5d.  and  in  1824  S2r.  10^*    Thus  it  apJ 

geared,  that  the  average  price  of  tbe  lasi. 
ve  years  waa  32f.  a  quarter,^  being  the 
prime  coat  in  the  wheat  coontry,  and 
the  expense  of  freight.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  foreign  com  could  be  had  aa 
cheap  in  England;  and  the  question  there- 
fore was,  what  waa  the  amount  of  duty  on 
that  price,  which  would  operate  to  seeuee 
a  fair  remuneration  to  our  agriculturista  I 
It  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  two  ex^ 
tremes— either  of  dearness,  by  which  bur 
manu&ctures  were  distressed,  or  of  cheap* 
nesa,  when  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
redacted  on  the  manufacturing  intereat. 
The  experience  of  late  yeara  had  pretty 
fully  determined  what  ought  to.  be 
the  price,  of  com  in  thia  coontiy.  He 
agreed  with  an  hon.  member,  that  it 
ought  to  be  about  65s.  But  all  thia  would 
be  a  proper  subject  for  inqvary  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament*  The  present 
resolution,  however,  allowed  the' importa- 
tion of  Canadian  com,  including  the  duty, 
at  6$s.  He  thought  the  House  ought  tb 
pause,  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  reso* 
Itttion. 

.  The  Chaneelior  of  the. Exchequer  m^p 
that  his  hon*  friend  expresoed  himself  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  on  what  principle 
Canadian  com  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  ink- 
ported  into  thia  countrjr  on  terma  different 
from  those  required  with  reference  to  the 
corn  of  other  countries.  The  prineiplo 
waa  clear :  Canada  was  a  colony  belongmg 
to  thia  country ;  the  Canadians  were  our 
fellow-sobjects,  and  were  entitled  to  our 
peculiar  favour  and  protection.  If  hia 
hon.  friend'a  argument  were  good  againat 
Canada,  it  would  have  been  good  againat 
Ireland  in  1 806.  If  the  sidiiect  waa  to  be 
looked  at  in  ao  narrow  a  point  of  view* 
the  free  imoortation  of  com  from  Ireland 
in  1806  ougot  to  have  Oreated  great  alaraa* 
But,  had  we  no  motives  to  induce  na  to 
deal  liberally  by  our  colooiea  2.  Did  faaa 
hon*  friend  forget  the  aute  of  thediffereBt 
coloniea  in  tM  world  I  Did  he  forget 
what  had  led  to  the  alieiialion  of  the  Spa* 
nish  colonies  from  the  .mother  cosmtry.? 
Among  the  principal  cauaea  of  that  aHpnai 
tion  ware  the  meaaures  adopted  'bjr  -tha 
Spanish  gofenuneot  to  prevent  the  calti* 
vation  of  the  fine,  and  to  cran^  ookHsial 
industry.    By  anch  poUoy.Spaiii  bad  lost 
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htriccloaMVfi  tild  va  abi«U  iftdsedba 
ahott«i%btedy  merb^i^e  totmitatt  her  es* 
■8i|iLii»  CaMtdft  could  Mod  ai  nothintf 
^iit  her  tarn  produei^  If  W9  excbidad 
di«t»  we  col  dff  k\\  cdngaDHOtticetioo  with 
Oaoedai  ^od  dMrefosOy  looking  at  ilhe  svib* 
|Mt  b  a  ooamiorcial  Tieifv  bai  above  all, 
looifjag  al  it  ia  a  |polkical' mw,  we  eu|;hi 
fo  pecoit^  vadev  mVourable  terOM*  the  im^ 

SritfMo  of  Canadian  ooro.  Hb  hoit« 
end  appeared  to  ba¥0  Ibrgotteti  that  a 
laife jiffoportion  of  the  popiuatioa  of  that 
Tory  Canada  ceaiiited  or  bii  own  oouotry-* 
■len^'  But  two*  yoart  ag«>  parliament 
paoKd  a  Toite  lo>coaUe  nondien  of  poor 
hal^-nanred  Irifthmen  to  oaiigrate  to  Ca^ 
■ada.  If  wo  dUd  all  w#  coold  to  aeod 
thofli  oat»  bol  wheo  thej  got  oat,  dad  aH 
we  cttaU  fee  atarte  and  mstraai  tben>  then 
iadeed  llio  hon.  dwaiber  fbr  Aberdeea's 
apposition  to  tho  plan  of  emigration  woold 
bfll  waH  foonded.  The  aystem  on^  which 
WW  ought  tor  act,  waa  to  giro  encourage* 
aieat  to  oar  odoniaa;  to  cherish  their 
aAocgieB  (<aad  titoreby  to  add  to  the  wealth, 
and,  what  waa  tnore*  to  the  political 
atraogsh  of  the  British  empire  in  esaery 
part  oif  the  worid* 

.  IAr«  iHf^nnam  raid,  he  waa  fafourable  to 
thoihnportasiatk  of  com  irom  Canada,  bal 
great  prtaaitioaa  ought  to  bo  token  to 

frerent  our  receiving  the  corn  of  tito 
Iniled  Stalea  instead  of  that  of  our  own 
ooloov*  Ha  wavinlbMnodi;  that,  incoo^ 
tompuition  of  the  pfeaeataaeaauio,  cargoes 
of  oatn  bad'  been  sent  from  Eorope^  in 
oader  to  ho  reshippod  from  Canada  to  this 
ooantry^  Any  attompt  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  strictly  watched. 

Colonel  H^oorf  said,  he  could  not  give 
hss'  asaoat  to  the  present  rtoolution.  If 
WW  adopted  it,  although  only  with  vefisr* 
oMse  to  Canada,  theile  was  an  end  to  the 
painQipIc  of  cmr  Com  lasra*  At  present, 
aooordiAgto  dwae  Iowa,  when  our  wlieat 
ease  to  67<.  airier,  our  ports  were  opett 
to  wheat  from  Canada :  when  It  roto  to 
80s.  to  wheiltfrom  foreiga  counsriee.  In* 
Stood  of  bresldag  down  this  prinoiplft,  let 
the  price  of  69^.  if  it  were  dioaght  too 
high,  be  lowotod*  Let  it  be  lowered  to 
SQr^i^  or  to  any  other  audi;  bat  let  ns  not 
awtindy  depast  frnm  she  present  system  of 
onrOomlawsy  by  enactiag,  thait  wliMever 
taqis  bo  the  prioeiof  wheat  ibtUs  coootry, 
awirptoto  shall  be  open  to  Canadian  wheit 
ata ddty of  five  ahdUogsa ouaHor*  AH 
tfait  tlie  agciGuhttrtea  wanted  was  a  fair 
pRisecringf  dotyt  and  it  waa  the  interest 
afalldasaasbf  th»9oittawflji)r  thpa  they 
should  hare  tt. 
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ifr«  Baring  ailpported  the  rsaalinioa, 
en  the  grounds  idiicb  had  been  so  well 
statod  by  the  dianosllor  of  the  Exdiefaer* 
There  was  no  ftar  that  Eavopean  com 
would  go  to  Canada^  ■  ta  bo  aent  front 
thence  to  this  country:  as  the  freigirt 
woold  be  too  high  tormalersuoh  aapecw* 
lation  prafitobla.  Nor  woaU  thero  bo 
toy  diflfioolty  in  preventing  the  impoito* 
iioo<  of  oom  mto  Canwia,  man  the  United 
States,  as  it  must  pass  a  broad  river,  aad 
any  attompt  of  the  kind  might  easily  be 
detected. 

Mr.  HuikUsoH  could  not  admit  the  ox« 
iatonooof  any  of  the  dangers  which  hon* 
gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehead*  As  to 
Canada,  what  waa  the  aituation  of  that 
colony  fbur  yeara  ago  ?  They  aent  ua  oom 
in  return  fbr  our  mannfiu)tured  gooda ;  but 
their  bills  were  proteated,  for  wo  pot 
their  com  under  lock.    Waa  it  to  be  es* 

Geted  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  colony, 
vin^  the  feelings  of  BngUahmen,  ceuld 
aubmit  to  a  continuation  of  auch  treat* 
Dont  ?  Is  waa  our  inteveat  -to  behave 
towarda  them  with  the  utmaat  libeiality* 
He  coafeaaed  bimaelf  the  mora  aurpriaod 
at  the  alami  which  had  boen  expressed  by 
hon^  members  with  respect  to  the  ofajeet 
of  thia  reeohition,  as  it  waa  sin  weeka 
sinee  he  had^mentiooed  hie  hatentioo  of 
sobmitting  k  to  the  House;  and  as  not 
tiio  slightest  apptohanrioa  had  been  eti* 
pressed  on  the  subject  la  a  single  petition 
amonc  the  many  which  had  been  (we* 
sentod  from  all  parte  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  NmiMum  said;  he  had  been  infbraifc 
ed  that  a  vessel  had  been  chartered  at 
Hamburgh  with  com  to  go  to  AaMrleaf 
and  then  return  to  England,  bringing  that 
com  into  die  English  market.  The  idea, 
thorafore,  of  corn  betag  exported  to  Ca» 
nada  and  imported  into  England  waa  not 
wholly  void  of  foundation,  as  the  hon« 
gentleman  seemed  to  imagine. 

Mn  L0ckku9t  opposed  Uie  reoaliitien» 
and  contended,  on  the  aathority  of  Ta* 
dtua,  that  it  waa  not  the  Uitoraat  of  Uto 
mother  country  to  eatend  too  moch  prd^ 
taction  to  the  agrioultore  of  a  colony; 
Urns  hiaiorian,  rdated  that,  doring  a  h^ 
mine  hi  the  reign  of  Claudioa,  it  wat  dis* 
oovored  that  there  worn  only  fifteen  davs* 
provirion  hi  Romew  This  eveased  codinU 
erable  constomatiooi  and  IMtmi  lit  de^ 
aeribing  it  mootienedrwitli  gtwat  regrai 
aad  iodlgiiation,  that  ia  eouaeqaeaco  of 
certani  immanltiea  graoted  to  the  coleiile% 
Ithlyr  which  bad  tocneily  enperted  oom 
toaliher.ptoriaoes^  #aalcft^«t  the  mmf 
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of  Sicily^  Egypt,  and  Africa,  for  the  daily 
aupport  and  maintenance  of  her  inhabi- 
tant!. He  trusted  that  the  rtilera  of  thii 
country  would  take  a  hint  from  the  re- 
marks  of  that  author,  and  not  leave  Eng- 
land dependant  on  any  foreign  nation 
whatsoever  for  a  supply  of  the  most  re- 
quisite necessary  of  human  life. 
The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

« 

DissBNTBRs*  Marriages  Bill.] 
Mr.  IV*  Smith  moved  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  report  on  this  bill.  On  the 
motion  that,  the  Speaker  da  now  leave 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Robertson  opposed  it.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  rrotestant  Dissenters 
were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  which 
this  bill  would  bestow  upon  them,  because 
they  were  not  even  90  much  of  Christians 
as  the  Mahometans.  These  Protestant 
Dissenters  denied  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ,  which  the  Mahometans  admitted ; 
in  proof  of  this  position,  the  hon.  member 
read  several  passages  from  the  Koran. 
He  tlien  proceeded  to  show  that  even  the 
Jews  were  better  Christians  than  the  Dis- 
senters, and  concluded  by  moving,  that 
this  report  be  taken  into  consideration 
this  day  six  months. 

Nobody  being  found  to'^second  this 
amendment,  it  fell  to  fhe  gi'ound.  The 
original  motion  was  th^  put,  and  carried, 
and  was  then  committed. 

Mr.  W*  Smith  in  thor committee,  said 
be  would  not  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
observations,  for  the  hen.  member  shewed 
himself  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
meas^  before  the  House,  and  with  the 
principles  of  the  Dissenters. 
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Tuesday^  May  3. 

Combination  Laws.]  Mr.  Cart^ 
Wright  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
master  boot  and  shoemakers  of  the  town 
of  Northampton,  relative  to  the  Combina- 
tion Laws.'  The  petitioners  complained 
strongly  of  the  insubordination  of  the 
workmen.  They  stated,  that,  some  weeks 
ago,  many  of  the  workmen  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  remained  out  of 
employment  for  live  weeks.  The  masters 
then  complied  with  their  demand,  and  all 
went  on  satisfactorily  for  a  short  time. 
Since  that  arrangement,  however,  ihe 
journeymen  had  strqck  for  a  further  ad- 
vance. They  bad  formed  themselves 
into  clubs  imd  aocietiea;  made  varioua 
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roles  and  regulations ;  and  exacted  fines 
from  their  fellow-workmen,  if. they  did 
not  comply  with  the  regulations  so  framed* 
The  petitioners  further  stated,  that- if  they, 
continued  to  comply  with  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  the  workmen,  they  roust, 
in  the  end,  give  up  all  their  contracts  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  attributed 
their  present  situation  to  the  repeal  of 
I  he  combination  laws  last  year,  and  they 
called  on  the  House  to  relieve  them  from 
the  grievances  under  which  they  now. 
laboured,  by  the  adoption  of  efficient 
measures.  This  subject,  he  observed, 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  e 
committee.  The  occasion  was,  however^ 
extremely  pressing ;  and  he  thought  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  the  present 
session.  He,  therefore,  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  it  was  in 
his  contemplation  to  propose  any  further 
measure  on  this  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent session. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  asked  him,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose  any  measure  this  ses- 
sion on  a  subject  which,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  •  member,  deserved  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House— he  meant  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  whose 
practices  in  forming  combinations,  were 
extending  themselves  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  House  were  aware 
that  a  committee  was  sitting  up  stairs,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect 
produced  by  the  law  of  last  session. 
Tiiat  committee  was  pursuing  its  labours 
with  all  proper  vigilance,  and  would,  he 
trusted,  make  a  report  to  the  House  with- 
out the  intervention  of  ^ny  great  delay. 
He  admitted,  with  the  hon.  member,  that 
it  was  a  subject  which  pressed  for  decision. 
It  was  not  his  wish,  nor  that  of  any  gen- 
tleman on  that  committee,  to  interfere 
with  the  meetings,  or  combinations,  as 
they  were  called,  of  those  individuals,  U} 
far  as  related  to  the  amount  of  their  own 
wages.  They  were  at  liberty  10  take  all 
proper  means  to  secure  that  remuneration 
for  their  labour  to  which  they  conceived 
they  were  entitled— considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a^greater  demand  K>r  labour, 
or  a  greater  expense  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions.  Under  circumstances 
of  this  nature,  they  might  reasonably  ask 
for  larger  wages ;  but  they  did  not  stop 
4iere.  They  combined  for  purposes  of 
tiie  most  unjustifiable  description;  they 
combined  to  dictate  to  their  maatera  the 
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itiodc  in  wM^h  they  ehooM  conduct  their 
buftineit :  tbej  combined  to  dictate  whe- 
ther the  master  Bhould  take  aii  apprentice 
or  not:  they  coabioed  for  the  parpctoe 
of  preventing  eertaiti  indiTiduan  from 
working :  they  combined  to  enforce  the 
iSriaetple,  that  wages  should  be  paid  i^tke 
tb  every  man^  whether  he  were  a  good 
Workman  or  a  bad  ooe»  and  they  levied 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  agree/ 
t^  their  eondilioat  [hear].  What  he 
complained  of,  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
erS)  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  hibour,  was.  that  the  per- 
ibns  thus  combined  not  only  prevented 
the  employers  from  carrying  on  their 
business  with  their  assistancct  but  thev 

Sreventied  individuals  who  wished  to  work 
'Om  getting  employment  at  all.  He> 
believed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
great  part  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
were  standing  stiU^  on  account  of  com^ 
btnations  .of  this  sort.  They  existed  in 
London;  and  he  understood  that  they 
bad  spread  through  various  parts  of  the 
country  td  a  very  great  ez^tent.  He  did 
not  wi^h  to  resort  to  the  old  combination 
laws,  dr  to  any  measure  that  would  not 
give  equa(l  protection  to  the  etnployed  as 
well  as  to  the  employer.  But  unquestion- 
ably it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  the  existing 
evil.  The  tyranny  of  the  many  would,  be 
apprehended,  be  allowed  to  be  worse 
ihan  the  tyranny  of  the  few ;  and  he  tanust 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept 
up  these  combinatrons  threatened  to  des- 
troy the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Manufacturing  interests.  It  was  undoubt* 
ediy  time  to  remove  those  evils ;  and  he 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
do  so,  by  suggesting  some  efficient  means, 
for  the  equal  protection  of  the  master  and 
the  workman. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  in  the  amended 
law  of  last  seMion,  there  was  an  important 
omission*  It  had  been  forgotten  to  define 
clearly  what  should  be  the  nature  of  those 
threats,  held  out  either  to  masters  or  to 
Journeymen,  that  would  enable  the  parties 
who  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  to 
(iroseciite.  He  believed  the  insubordi- 
nation was  not  confined  to  Northampton. 
It  had  extended  to  Daventry ;  and»  indeed, 
nil  over  the  country.  Some  alteration 
ihottld  be  made  in  the  law»  to  secure  from 
Ae  effects  of  threats  those  workmen  who 
Were  willing  to  labour,  but  vrho  were 
prevented  by  an  influence  of  which  the 
present  law  aid  not  tike  cogniuiiee. 


C&mbfnttHoH  Ldtot.  [956 

Mr:  E.  EiHet  satd^  tbtft  a  report  would 
come  down  in  the  course  of  A  few  days, 
frOm  the  committee  who  were  investiga- 
ting this  sttbject ;  the  suggestions  contained 
in  which,  would,  no  doubt,  ha^e  their  due 
weight  with  the  House.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  bad' 
stated^  that  no  Intention  existed  to  re- 
enact  the  combination  laws.  Much  of 
the  conduet  of  those  people  was,  he  al- 
lowed, perfectly  unjustifiable.  The  House 
ought,  however,  to  recollect  the  state 
from  which  they  had  been  so  suddenly 
relieved ;  and  it  the  subject  were  fairly 
considered,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  alteration  had,  m  somO  instances, 
created  great  inconvenience,  before  a  just 
idea  of  all  the  effects  of  the  new  system 
could  be  formed.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  call  for  the 
re-enactment  of  the  combination  Isws  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  whatever  measure 
might  be  proposed,  the  interests  of  thl» 
workmen  would  be  well  weighed  and  Ore* 
tected,  and  that  they  wouM  not,  as  berore, 
be  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the 
masters. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  he  was  not 
i^uite  satisfied  with  the  ststement  of  the 
right  hon.  itentleman.  He  saidi  that  no 
intention  of  renewing  the  combinstion 
laws  existed ;  but,  there  were  other  points 
on  which  the  working  classes  were  equally^ 
if  not  more  anxibus.  A  strong  sensstSon. 
had  been  produced  by  a  rumour  Which 
had  gone  forth  that  St  was  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  to  interfere  with  societies 
and  associations  called  Btenefit  Societies. 
Such  a  measure  would  excite  a  mubh* 
stronger  scnsatiim  than  the  mere  re* 
enactment  of  the  combTnation  lawki  In 
many  of  the  petitions  whieh  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  against  the  re* 
enactment  of  those  laws,  tftre  petitioners 
deniM  that  they  had  taken  any  part  tik 
the  illegal  combinations  that  bad  been 
spoken  of;  and  they  verj^  fairly  called 
upon  the  House  not  to  visit  the  error!  of 
the  few  upon  the  many.  Now,  he  would 
fSsk,  was  it  not  justifiable,  fair,  and  lega!^ 
if  men  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
hrger  wliges  tnaVi  they  received,  to  nnito 
together  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
their  object  ?  Had  they  not  a  right  to 
issemble  in  ordor  that  Uiey  might  tho 
more  eflfectually  solicit  an  inc^aso  of 
wages,  providea  they  committed  no  ici 
.of  outrage  or  violonce?  In  bis  mind, 
ttiej  liad  w  jnit  tight  to  expMl  theft 
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opinioni;  4Q4tli«rerorp  he  W99  alirm  pp- 
po8e4  to  the  combipatioo  laws.  Thirty 
y^ats  ago,  so  unjust  did  he  think  the  sys- 
tem, that  hehad  brought  in  a  bill  toprevent 
comliiaations  amongst  the  masters.  In 
the  tqmn  of  Liverpool  there  was  a  body  of 
shipwrights,  blockaiakers»ropemakers,  Ac, 
amounting  to  l^tOOO  persons ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  truly  stated  in  their  [petition, 
that  they  knew  not  a  siagle  instance 
amongst  them,  which  called  for  the  in- 
terference of  Uiat  Houfe  io  the  re-enact- 
ment of  those  laws.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  not  to  be  re-enacted :  but  he 
would  call  upon  the  rj^ht  hon.  gentleman 
further  to  state,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  restrain,  limit,  aiter,  or  to  introducelaws, 
that  would  operate  in  any  way  on  the 
fiends  of  (hose  benefit  societies}  Those 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
those  who  suoscribed  to  them  in  the  time 
of  sickness;  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  tools 
for  workmen,  whose  tools  were  not  fur- 
nished by  their  employers,  and  whose 
finances  did  not  enaole  them  1q  supply 
themselves.  The  Shipwrights'  Society,  at 
Liverpool,  had  existed  for  thirty-three 
years.  They  were  building  alms-houses ; 
and  liarcely  a  member  of  that  society 
had  applied  for  parochial  relief.  When 
ao  muco  good  might  be  effected  by  such 
institutions,  in  the  reduction  of  the  poor* 
rates,  he  trusted  that  due  care  would  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  them  uo- 
aecetsarily. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  sure  that  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hpn.  gentleman  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  Undoubtedly  the  work^ 
ing-classes  had  a  right  to  ask  for  wages 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  provisions 
was  enhanced*  or  as  there  was  a  greater 
4emand  for  labour ;  but,  it  was  equally 
true,  that  they  had  no  right  to  combine 
for  tne  purpose  of  dictating  to  an  em|4over 
how  he  should  select  his  workmen,  wnat 
number  of  apprentices  he  might  employ, 
or  whether  he  might  employ  an  apprentice 
at  alL  He  understood  that  a  notice  had 
been  sent  rouod  to  the  manufacturers  in 
Aberdeen,  forbidding  them  to  take  any 
apprentices  whatever.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  was  a  most  uiyustifiable  proceed-/ 
in|^.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate 
of  wages,  hut  was  a  dictation  to  the 
master,  as  to  the  way  in  wbich  he  was  to 
conduct  his  business. 

Mr.  Philipt  said,  it  ha4  been  asserted, 
thai  wbcD  w»  Of  idbMiatioa  laws  were  re- 


pealed,  all  coii|binationa  woii|d  io^medl- 
ately  c^atOt  He  did  not  agr?e  in  the 
position ;  in  fact,  combinationf  seemed  to 
nave  increased  since  the  repeal.  In  that 
House  langufige  ought  not  to  be  nse^, 
tending  to  encourage  combination  on 
either  side.  Combination  on  botl^  sidf a 
ought  to  be  ffuarded  gainst  as  much  fa 
possible.  Toe  continuance  of  combina- 
tion was,  in  his  opinion,  much  more  likely 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  than  op  thft 
of  the  raMteri.  There  wa^  no  motive  tqt 
separation  on  the  part  of  the  former;  b<|t 
the  various  interests  of  the  latter  presente4 
many  motives  for  separation,  wjth  n^ 
spect  to  what  the  gallant  general  hi)d 
said,  he  must  observe,  that  a  con^bination 
had  not  long  since  existed  in  Liverpool, 
where  excessive  violence  of  conduct  ha(l 
been  manifested.  Verv  4>«graceful  ac^ 
had  been  committed  by  some  of  thoie 
to  whom  the  gallant  g^eral  had  alluded. 
Mr.  Hume  «aid,  he  believed  that  wh^t 
the  Hoiise  wanted  was  impartial  informf* 
tion  on  this  subject.  They  had  as  yf t 
received  tales  from  onepartT.and  froa 
one  party  only ;  and  he  would  take  upojp 
himself  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee had  ^ooe,  every  inquiry  tended  ip 
do  away  with  the  impression  which  hail 
been  previously  mfide  on  that  Bouse. 
No  excefses  bad  been  committed  except 
in  Dublin,  apd  there,  instead  of  twenty, 
onlv  twe  livef  were  lost*  He  would  leav^ 
t>uolin  out  of  the  question,  l^ld  would 
say^  that  the  evidence  before  the  commit 
tee  proved  that  the  character  of  the  com- 
bination amongst  tbe  workmen  was  en- 
tirely changed.  Instead  of  outrage  and 
violence,  peace  and  order  appeared  ifi 
their  proceedings.  He  wishea  to  see  the 
workmen  act  properly,  and  therefore  hp 
condemned,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their 
interference  with  apprentices,  as  being 
entirely  contrary  to  the  principle  of  that 
freedom  of  action  w|)icb  they  tbemselvea 
demanded,  and  which  they  had  gained* 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  combine* 
tien  of  tlie  nsen;  but,  was  a  combinatiopi 
amongst  them  ever  beard  of,  without 
there  hetng  also  a  combination  amongft 
the  masters  ?  Would  not  any  bndholder 
in  that  House,  who  was  srlliug  his  wheat 
for  4i5s.  a  quarter,  endeavour,  if  he  could, 
to  procure  50f.  for  it  ?  Nay,  would  he  not 
keep  his  wheat  back,  if  he  thought  be 
was  thereby  likely  to  get  90i.  a  quarter 
for  it?  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
man  who  only  received  2i.  6d.  a-day 
keep  hacki  if  he  thought  by  ao  doing  tbf  t 
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he  could  procure  4*.  6rf.  a-day?    Why 
should  a  difFerent  63*steni  be  adopted  with 

'regard  to  the  two  parties?  IF  a  contrary 
doctrine  were  maintained,  they  might  in- 
troduce laws  to  raise  the  price  of  corn^ 
and  to  lower  the  rate  of  wbges.    On  be- 

'  halF  oF  the  workmen  he  called  on  the 
House  to  come  to  no  hasty  decision^  on 
alleged  acts  oF  outrage  and  violence.     IF 

'  acts  oF  violence  had  been  committed,  let 
them   be   stated   beFore  the  committee; 

'which  hitherto  had  not  been  done.  Let  not 
these  individuals,  on  mere  assertion,  be 
deprived  oF  that  birth-right  which  they 
now  enjoyed,  and  which  they  ought  to 
enjoy  under  the  law. 

Mr.  PhUipSf  in  explanation,  said,  that 
in  consequence  oF  the  repeal  oF  those 
laws,  great  excesses  had  occurred.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  altering  them  ;  but  he 

'  was  at  the  same  time  oF  opinion,  that  the 

'  repeal  oF  the  laws  would  not  put  an  end 
to  all  combinations,  and  his  opinion  was 

'correct.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  no  acts  oF  violence  had  been  commit- 
ted. Need  he  remind  htm  oF  what  bad 
taken  place  at  Glaitgow, 

Sir  M.  W*  Ridley  said,  he  could  not 
allow  It  to  be  asserted  that  the  committee 
had  uniFormly  arrived  at  that  opinion 
which  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  sup- 

I)Ose  they  entertained.      He  wished  the 
abouring  classes  to  get  as  much  as  they, 
'  could,  by  fair  and  proper  means.  .They  had 
a  right  to  do  so.    He  would  not  regulate 
*  labour,  either  by  a  maximum  or  a  mini<« 
mum.    It  was  Fair  that  individual  labour 
should  have  its  just  reward :  but  it  was 
another  thing,  iF  the  workmen  proceeded 
by  threats  and  intimidation.    It  was  a 
very  different  matter,  iF  they  stepped  out 
oF  their  sphere,  and  compelled  people  to 
work  by  such  and  such  rules  as  they  pleas- 
ed.   When  they  adopted  that  system,  it 
was  high  time  For  the  House  to  interfere. 
He  did  not  wish  to  Forestall  the  debates 
to  which  this  queKtion  roust  give  rise»  nor 
to  state  the  evidence  given  beFore  the 
committee;   but  he  must  observe,  that 
Ihose  who  demanded  a  quick  decision  on 
this  subject,  ought  to  recollect  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hear  both  sides.     It  was  ne- 
cessary, after  they  had  heard  those  who 
were  complnining,  that  they  should  then 
hear  the  workmen  in  their  own  behalf. 
With  respect  to  what  the  gallant  general 
had  said,  he  would  merely  observe,  that 
not  a  word  about  regulating  beneSt  socie- 
'  ties  had  occurred  in  the  committee.   What 
the  committee  might  hereafter  recom- 
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mend,  he  could  not  say ;  but  up  to  this 
hour,  nothing  had  been  proposed  For  re- 
gulating Friendly  or  other  societies. 

Lord  j4,  Hamilton  said,  he  was  sur* 
prised  when  gentlemen  declared  that  they 
had  heard  oF  no  violence.  To  his  know- 
ledge, one  man  was  now  at  the  point  of 
death,  in  consequence  of  the  beating  he 
had  received  From  the  colliers  oF  Stirling, 
because  he  had  ventured  to  take  lower 
wages  than  the  members  of  tlie  combina- 
tion thought  fit  to  accept.  One  of  the 
weavers  of  Glasgow  haa  also  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  public  whipping,  and  to  trans- 
portation for  liFe,  For  an  attempt  at  assas- 
sination. The  learned  judge  beFore  whom 
he  was  tried  stated,  that  iF  lord  Ellen*- 
borough*s  act  had  extended  to  Scotland, 
he  would  have  been  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  a  Friend  to  the  workmen ;  and  he 
now  spoke  in  behalFof  that  large  body  oF 
individuals,  who  had  taken,  or  who  were 
ready  to  take,  less  wages  than  the  asso- 
ciators  thought  they  should.  He  called 
on  the  House  and  the  country  to  protect 
them  in  the  right — a  right  which  was  de- 
nied them  by  the  combined  workmen — of 
appreciating  what  their  labour  was  worth. 
He  could  not  see  what  was  goin^  on  In 
Stirlingshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Rnark- 
shire,  between  two  classes  of  workmen, 
without  Feeling  the  necessity  oT  adopting 
some  measure  For  the  protection  oF  those 
who  were  now  oppressed  by  their  Fellows. 
ft)n  the  principle,  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  bring  his  labour  to4he  best  market, 
he  stood  up  in  defence  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  were  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
l^utwere  kept  backby  threats  and  violence. 
C)n  the  very  same  principle  which  hon. 
members  had  advanced  when  they  de- 
manded the  repeal  oF  those  laws,  did  he 
now  call  on  them  to  protect  this  wronged 
class  oF  persons,  who  were  not  suffered  to 
work,  because  they  were  willing  to  accept 
a  smaller  remuneration  than  those  who 
were  combined  together.  The  combin- 
ation was  not  only  injurious  to  the  liber- 
ties oF  a  large  body  oF  workmen,  but  was 
exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  masters,  and  of  the  country  in 
general. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  hope,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  not  give  any  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  had  been  put 
to  him ;  because  at  that  moment  the  in- 
quiry, on  which  any  future  proceeding 
would  be  founded,  was  going  on  in  the 
committee.  The  measure  of  la^t  year 
hid  passed  through  the  House  with  a  very 
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'general  feeling  in  its  favour.  But,  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  the  mere  crude  simple 
repeal  of  those  laws  was  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  measures  that  the  House  ever 
agreed  to.  It  would  not  now  be  so  easy 
to  place  this  question  on  a  sound  and 
proper  footing  as  it  was  last  year.  The 
immense  alteration  that  had  been  at  once 
made  would  prevent  this.     The  conse- 

3uence  of  that  alteration  was,  that  every 
escription  of  trade  bad  been  dictated  to 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  and,  if  pro- 
per measures  were  not  adopted— if  this 
system  of  combination  were  suffered  to 
extend — the  consequence  must  be,  that  it 
would  itself  effectually  destroy  the  whole 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  country. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.3      Mr. 

'Denman  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Claims, 

.from  the    corporation    of    Nottingham; 

,  whose  members,  in  common  withmany  gen- 
tlemen in  that  House,  had  been  made  con- 
verts to  that  cauBe  by  the  lights  and  in- 
formation which  had  been  recently  afford- 
ed on  that  question.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  was  a  whig  coqioration,  and  that 
It  had  been  at  the  Revolution  the  very  first 
corporation  to  congratulate  king  William 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  was 
happy,  therefore,  to  see  such  a  body  peti- 

'  tioning  parliament  for  the  removal  of  those 
laws,  which  might  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  but  which  there  was  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  continuing.  They  prayed  the 
House,  that  the  Catholics  should  be  ad- 
missible to  the  fullest  possible  extent  of 
privileges  which  the  constitution  could 
confer ;  and,  as  they  claimed  the  right  of 
serving  their  country  in  every  station 
which  they  shall  be  found  fit  to  fill,  so 
would  they  open  the  door  equally  to  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  do  the 
same.  The  petitioners  were  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  penal  laws  now  in  force  were 
unjust  and  unnecessary.  They  discovered 
danger  only  in    the   withholding  of  the 

.  measure.  They  called  for  no  securities, 
being  perfectly  persuaded  that  none  were 

,  recjuired.  Should  any  measures  of  regu- 
lation be  thought  necessary  by  parlhiment 
to  accompany  the  bill  of  relief^  they  would 
leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  proviae  those 

[  measures*  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  parliament,  on  that  point,  they 
anould  not  change  their  conviction  of  the 
necessity  and  policy  of  granting  the  mea- 


sure of  relief  without  delay.  The  peti- 
tioners observed  a  distinction,  which  un- 
fortunately was  too  much  forgotten  in  the 
discussion  on  this  subject ;  namely  that 
eligibility  to  office  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  admission  to  office.  If  Catho- 
lics were  declared  to  be  admissible  to 
power,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  any 
one  of  them  would  enter  into  office.  The 
means  of  removing  disability  noight,  per- 
haps, be  followed  by  the  professional  ad« 
vancement  of  an  individual  of  high  dia- 
tinction  at  the  bar  of  Ireland,  to  a  situa- 
tion which  the  law  at  present  prevented 
him  from  holding.  This  promotion,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  must  be  regulated  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  in  authority,  who  could 
as  effectually  keep  back  individuals  from 
that  promotion,  as  if  a  law  of  disability 
existed  against  them.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that  there  was,  for  instance,  an 
hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his,  (Mr. 
Brougham),  who  was  perfectly  eligible  to 
honour  any  rank  in  his  profession.  Yet 
he  was  excluded  from  it ;  not  indeed  by 
operation  of  law,  but  because  it  seemed 
fit  to  the  disposers  of  those  honours  not 
to  put  that  gentleman  in  an  office,  which 
his  experience  entitled  him  to  expect,  and 
which  by  his  abilities  he  was  so  well  qualified 
to  adorn.  Was  not  this  a  proof  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  to  the  state,  from  the 
mere  eligibility  of  Catholics,  because,  as 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  his  learned  friend, 
their  admission  to  office  could  at  all  timesba 
controlled  by  persons  the  most  interested 
in,  and  the  most  capable  of,  understand* 
ing  the  source  of  danger  to  the  state. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Wednesday t  May  4* 

r  Combination  Laws.]  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley  presented  a  petition,  numerously 
signed  by  shipwrights  and  mariners  of 
Kingston-upon-  Hull,  against  the  Combina- 
tion laws,  and  praying  that  the  petitioners 
mieht  be  heard  before  the  committee  aff* 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  their 
repeal. 

Mr.  Suhs  heartily  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  It  would,  m- 
deed,  be  great  injustice,  if  the  committee 
now  sitting  up  suirs,  and  taking  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  from  the  masters,  should 
take  none  from  their  journeymen.  At 
present,  these  shipwrights  and  seamen 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  cruel  alarm. 
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Th«[  iMlieTed  that  some  measures  were 
pending  in  parliameat  ioteoded  to  limit 
ibe  rates  of  their  wages:  thej  complained 
of  the  high  price  otcoro  and  provitions, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  expressed  their 
alarm  about  its  being  intenoed*  as  thev 
seemed  to  suppose*  to  fix  to  them  such 
low  wages  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  afford  to  supply  themselves  with 
corn.  He  bad  corresponded  with  the  se- 
cretary of  a  society  or  mechaoics  at  HuU, 
and  had  given  it  as  his  opioiopi  that  the 
labouring  mechanics  had  a  right  to  con- 
^resate  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tbe  price 
of  tneir  own  labour,  aUhou|jh  it  would  be 
illegal  to  attempt  any  coercion  upon  their 
employers.  In  coosecjuence  of  this  re- 
liresenutiooy  abore  800  or  000  men  had 
returned  to  their  work*  He  trusted  that 
parliament  would  never  attempt  to  pre- 
vent either  the  roasters  or  workmen  from 
combining  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
rate  of  wages.  Much  anxiety  and  alarm 
'would  have  been  savedi  if»  instead  of  par- 
liamentary interference,  the  subject  bad 
been  lefl  to. tbe  settlement  of  tbe  masters 
and  tlieir  workmen* 

General  Gtucoyne  said,  he  had  several 
petitions  to  present  on  tbe  same  subject. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  no  combina- 
tions existed  among  them  now,  of  a  cha- 
racter different  from  that  which  usually 
attached  to  former  combinations.  They 
complained  of  the  necessity  which  the 
ligh  price  of  corn  imposed  upon  them,  of 
demanding  proportionate  wages  for  their 
labour;  and  expressed  an  apprehension, 
that  parliament  intended  to  examine  into 
<heir  funds.  Now,  upon  this  intention, 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  exoeediof;ly 
impolitic  to  act  onj  he  had  put  a  question 
to  his  right  hon.  colleague,  and  having 
received  no  answer  to  It,  he  was  rather 
disposed  tp  listen  to  tbe  apprehensions  of 
these  petitioners.  He  could  not  go  the 
ivfade  length  with  the  petitioners,  as  to 
ibe  rights  claimed  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  think  that  joumevmen 
or  seamen,  If  they  thought  tney  did  not 
receive  suflBcient  wages,  had  a  right  to 
strike,  and  carry  their  labour  to  a  oetter 
market ;  but  he  could  not  allow  that  tbey 
had  any  right  to  dictate  to  their  masters 
what  men  they  should  employ,  or  the 
wages  they  should  give* 

Sir  M.  IT.  Ridley  beeged  it  might  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  in  the  com- 
niittee  up  stairs,  tlie  question  of  benefit 
societies,  to  which  the  gallant  general  had 
made  allusioPi  bad  never  been  discussed. 
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He  considered,  for  one,  that  these  combi- 
nations went  much  further  than  the  mem 
regulation  df  wages;  and  if,  as  it  was  sate4, 
they  proceeded  to  dictate  to  the  mastoid 
what  nands  should  or  should  not  be  cnii« 
ployed,  there  was  an  end  to  that  fireo 
labour  which  these  very  persons  were  so 
interested  to  preserve  inviolate,  and  a 
sufficient  case  for  the  interference  of 
parliament. 

'^  Mr.  Denman  rose  to  present  a  petitfoh 
from  the  mechanics  of  Walsall,  praying 
that  the  House  would  not  re-enact  the 
Vcombination  laws.  As  it  had  been  stated, 
that  no  intention  existed  to  bring  those 
laws  again  into  operation,  he  should  not 
say  any  thing  on  that  subject;  but  he  beg- 
ged- to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
particularly  to  that  part  of  the  petition, 
m -which  the  petitioqers  stated  that^ey 
believed  many  of  the  allegations  made  be- 
fore  the  committee  now  sitting  were  not 
true ;  and  requested,  even  supposing  th4t 
they  were  true,  that  the  errors  of  the  few- 
might  not  be  visited  on  the  many.  He 
conceived  that  a  more  just  request  could 
not  be  preferred  to  parliament.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  stated,  that,  in  hia 
opinion,  the  statutory  proviuons  created 
by  the  combination  laws,  which  had  been 
repealed,  were  unnecessary  for  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  oflence  of  combination,  wherie 
it  was  so  conducted  as  to  call  for  punish* 
ment.  To  that  opinion  he  still  adhered. 
He  thought  that  tne  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  quite  sufficient  to  punish  any  sub* 
stantive  oflbnce  committed  by  the  work- 
men against  their  employers.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  of  importance  that  the  Hou^ 
should  not  appear  to  prejudge  this  ques- 
tion, on  one  side  or  on  the  other;  and 
therefore  be  had  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure, on  the  preceding  evening,  the  decla- 
ration made  by  several  gentlemen,  that 
they  would  keep  their  minds  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice.  But,  he  confessed 
he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  ah 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Earing)  spoke  of  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  as  a  roost 
crude  and  hasty  measure,  and  one  that 
was  calculated  to  create  immense  evil. 
This,  he  conceived,  was  advancing  a  very 
hasty  opinion  on  what  had  been  done,  and 
indicated  a  readiness  to  prmudge  the 
question.  The  measure  adopted,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  not  adopted  in  a  hurry» 
A   long  and  serious  eonsideration  waa 

fiven  to  the  subject,  befbre  the  committee 
ecided  that  those  laws  ought  to  be  re- 
pealedL    His  opinion  was^  thai  combing- 
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tibn  laws  wete  very  properly  repealed ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    But  he  toon 


for  they  produced  no  good,  but  gave  bifth 
t6  much  evil.  There  was  one  clause 
alone  in  the  act  for  their  repeal,  of  the 
oaefulness  of  which  he  entertained  any 
doubt :  and  that  was  the  cause  relative  to 
iUron^ary  convictions.  How  those  who 
fhimed  the  bill  admitted  the  power  of 
sumnMry  conviction  at  all  surprised  him. 
He  had  formerly  asked  his  hon.  fViend 
(Mr.  Hume)  a  question  on  this  point,  and 
faie  had  stated,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish,  both  of  the  masters  and  the  work- 
men, that  this  power  should  be  granted. 
Now,  he  thought  the  House  should  haf e 
paused,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  these 
parties,  before  they  acceded  to  such  a 
provision.  When  it  was  necessary  to  call 
t&t  the  interposSrion  of  the  law  at  all,  it 
ahould  be  through  the  medium  of  a  judge 
a;tid  jilry ;  according  to  the  course  pursued 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 
Another  provision  of  this  law  was,  that 
lichen  a  svmmary  decision  took  place, 
the  .individual  convicted  should  not  ^^  p^  <  . 
Ifabfe  to  punishment  for  the  same  ofibnce,  had  been  suffered  by  the  worktnen  in  eon- 


say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  indt* 
vidua!,  the  whole  of  the  committee  was 
desirous  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  bill  for  granting  this  summary  power ; 
and  that  with  the  express  sanction  and 
desire  of  the  workmen.  He  did  not  won- 
der that,  out  of  doors,  the  operation  of 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  act  was  con- 
demned, when  he  found  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  stating,  that,  from  the  crude 
and  hasty  fnanner  in  which  the  repeal  had- 
been  effected,  much  mischief  had  ensued. 
But,  what  would  the  hon.  member  say» 
/when  he  told  him,  that  not  one  statute 
which  waa  directed  against  the  use  of 
threats  or  violence  had  been  repealed  by^ 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  act  i  Under  the  (breed 
construction  of  that  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  denommated  the  Conspiracy 
act,  any  three  or  four  workmen  meeting 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  inta 
the  state  of  wases,  were  Kable  to  be  se« 
verely   punished;   and  more  grievancea 


under  the  enactments  of  any  other  law, 
fir  by  the  common  law.  But,  a  workman 
committing  an  offence  might  bring  it  be- 
ft>re  a  magistrate  by  means  of  a  n-iendly 
information.  If  he  refused  to  eive  judg- 
ment on  the  case,  great  evil  and  confusion 
must  follow ;  and  if  he  convicted  the  ac- 
cused party,  that  party  would  receive 
a  very  slight  punishment,  for  perhaps  a 
very  great  offi^nce.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  act  provided,  that  of- 
fences tonld  only  be  proved  by  two  or 
more  witnesses:  that  only  related  to  sum- 
mary convictions ;  for,  if  the  offence  were 
prosecuted  at  common  law,  it  must  be 
ifupported  by  witnesses  in  the  ordinary 
Way.  He  meant  to  give  no  opinion  on 
ibe  measure  which  ought  to  be^^  or  would 
be,  recommended  In  the  committee  up* 
Aafrs ;  but,  he  entered  his  protest  against 
the  easerness  with  which  some  gentlemen 
aeemed  to  seize  on  any  statements  that  were 
prejudicial  to  the  cnaracter  of  the  work* 
itieo.  Those  individuala  had  a  right  to 
ballon  gentlemen  to  suspend  their  opinion, 
aince  they  had  not  yet  been  heard  before 
die  House  or  before  the  cmnmittee ;  and 
llie  petitioners,  In  thia  histance,  prayed 
Ihat  they  might  be  heard,  before  any  mea- 
aure  afiecting  their  Intereata  Was  deter* 
ttnned  on. 

Mr.  Nume  said,  that  the  proposition 
far  a  summary  process  did  not  originate 
widi  lilm:  so  fiUr  ss tegnrded  hiaaSfp  tm 


sequence  of  that  measurci  than  it  waa* 
possible  to  describe.  Men  ought  to  be 
at  perfect  Hberty  to  meet  and  to  consider 
what  amount  of  wages  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive, provided  the^  committed  no  act  of 
violence,  or  intimidation.  If,  therefore^ 
the  act  of  last  session  only  repealed  the 
act  he  alluded  to,  and  admitted  the  meti 
to  meet  peaceably  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing their  interests,  what  ground  had 
the  hon.  member  for  the  complaint  which 
he  hsd  made  ?  Under  the  act  to  whicfar 
he  had  alluded,  three  or  four  men  wha 
were  found  sitting  together  with  sotbib 
papers  before  them  relative  to  wages,  had 
been  most  severely  punished.  One  of 
them  was  imprisoned  for  a  year,  another 
for  fourteen  months,  and  the  third  for 
nearly  two  years.  Surely  such  a  statute 
shoufd  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  force; 
Mr.  Secretary  Ped  observed)  that  ai 
thia  subject  was  now  before  the  cominiC« 
tee,  he  should  offer  no  remarks  oii  what 
ought  to  be  done.  It  was  infinitely  bet* 
ter,  he  thought,  to  postpone  any'  obser- 
vations on  the  prospective  meaaures,  nntfl 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  founded,  were  laid 
before  the  House.  He  certainly  never 
inferred  from  what  the  learned  gentleman 
had  stared,  that  it  was  hts  opbion,  that 
the  commbn  kw  of  the  land  was  sufficient 
for  punbhing  any  offence  which  the  work- 
men'inlg|ht  eommh  In  endeavouring  to 
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control  their  roasters.  On  that  point,  in 
hit  opinion,  a  very  serious  doubt  might 
be  entertained ;  and  this  was  one  reason 
for  coming  to  a  clear  and  plain  under- 
standing on  the  question.  The  second) 
clause  of  the  act  of  last  session  appeared 
to  him  to  be  most  curiously  worded.  It 
teemed  to  repeal  both  the  statute  and  the 
common  law  on  this  subject,  and  to  de- 
clare to  the  workmen,  that  it  was  a  very 
proper  act  to  combine.  It  enacted  that 
journeymen,  or  other  persons,  combining 
to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  a  manufac- 
ture should  be  carried  on ;  or  to  prevent 
persons  from  bringing  home  their  work 
at  a  certain  time ;  or  to  seduce  persons 
to  quit  their  master's  employ  before  the 
term  of  their  contract  is  expired,  "  shall 
DOt  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  indictment 
for  conspiracy,  or  any  other  punishment 
whatever,  under  the  common  or3tatu(9 
law."  What,  then,  became  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  common  law  was  sufficient 
to  meet  and  tp  punish  those  combina- 
tions ?  The  common  law,  as  well  as  the 
statute  law,  was  here  repealed.  The 
clause  did  not  say,  "  as  summary  punish- 
ment of  two  months*  imprisonment  may 
be  awarded  under  this  act,  therefore  those 
parties  shall  not  be  liable  to  indictment 
under  the  statute  or  common  law."  This 
he  could  understand.  But  here  there  was 
a  total  repeal  of  the  statute  or  common 
law,  without  any  modification.  Let  the 
House  mark  the  situation  in  which  this 
clause  placed  individuals.  Suppose  an 
employer,  against  whom  his  workmen  had 
committed  an  offence,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  this  summary 
process,  which  required  two  witnesses ; 
why,  in  that  case,  the  act  of  last  session 
having  repealed  the  common  law,  he  must 
go  without  redress.  This  part  of  the  bill, 
which  removed  the  common  law  as  it  re- 
tpecied  combination,  should  be  altered. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  the  whole 
was  a  very  hasty  and  precipitate  proceed* 
ing. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  he  had  alwavt  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  House  should  have 
paused,  and  most  maturely  weighed  the 
measure,  before  they  agreed  to  the  repeal 
of  those  acts.  When  hit  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Aberdeen,  consulted  him  on 
this  subject,  he  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  to  that  opinion  he  still  adhered,  that 
the  common  law  provided  sufficiently 
for  putting  down  combination,  properly 
to  called.  But,  when  he  afterwards  look- 
ed at  the  act  which  bad  been  pasted  last 
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tetsion,  he  found  that  the  common  law 
was  repealed ;  for  he  saw  nothing  there 
to  which  it  could  be  applied,  except  in 
cases  where  a  breach  of  the  peace  had 
been  committed.  There  alone  could  the 
common  law  be  brought  into  action. 
This  subject  deserved  much  consideration. 
He  would  ask,  were  the  workmen  the 
proper  judges  of  the  benefit  and  expedi- 
ency of  altering  the  mode  in  which  any 
trade  was  carried  on?  Were  not  the 
masters,  who  had  expended  their  capital» 
more  likely  to  understand  what  was  moat 
beneficial  tor  all  parties  ?  And  yet,  under 
the  state  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  the 
men  might  combine  to  regulate  a  free 
trade ;  and  if  they  committed  no  breach 
of  the  peace,  they  might  go  free  from  any 
punishment  whatever.  Tliis  was  a  matter 
of  deep  and  serious  consideration,  and  he 
hoped  the  committee  up  stairs  would  pay 
due  attention  to  it.  They  ought  either 
to  restore  the  common  law  to  its  original 
vigoi|r  or  make  some  specific  provision  to 
meet  this  evil. 

Mr.  Baring  said»  that  after  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friends,  he  felt  it  ne* 
cessary  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes.  He  certainly 
still  retained  the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed  on  the  preceding  evening; 
namely,  that  the  sudden  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws,  considering  particularly 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  repealed^ 
had  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  mischief.  It  was  impossible  not 
(io  see,  from  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  that  instead  of  the  system  of  com- 
bination being  mitigated  by  that  repeal, 
it  had  been  extended  to  a  degree  which 
seriously  threatened  not  only  the  peace  of 
the  country,  but  the  destruction  of  all  itt 
^reat  interests.  No  person,  with  hit  eyes 
open,  could  doubt  this.  Many  of  the 
workmen  who  had  been  examined  before 
the  committee  up  stairs  were  most  re- 
spectable persons.  More  prudence,  sense, 
and  good  conduct,  he  never  saw  displayed 
in  his  lifci  than  was  manifested  by  them ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  gave  their 
evidence  proved  how  far  information  had 
made  its  way  amongst  that  class  of  the 
community*  But,  they  teemed  to  think 
^t  a  praiseworthy  thing  to  join  in  those 
combined  bodies,  and  to  direct  their  mas- 
\^ers  how  to  carry  on  their  trade.  Now» 
surely>  it  could  not  be  expected  that  men 
in  business  woidd  submit  to  thit.  Whe- 
ther the  mere  restoration  of  the  commoa 
law  would  be  sufficient  to*  meet  thit  evil» 
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he  could  not  say.  On  that  point  he 
would  give  no  opinion.  It  was,  however,' 
a  matter  of  most  serious  importance.  He 
had  read  the  evidence,  when  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  attending  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  he  must  say,  the  doubt  on  his 
mind  was  very  great,  as  to  the  remedy 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  evil. 
The  common  law,  it  appeared,  could  only 
be  resorted  to  where  actual  violence  was 
committed ;  but  the  House  must  be  aware, 
that  many  things  might  be  done,  short  of 
violence,  that  were  extremely  injurious. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  had  been  exam- 
ined as  to  the  means  they  employed  for 
preventing  men  from  workmg  wnere  there 
were  apprentices,  or  where  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  a  nature  obnoxious  to  their 
displeasure  existed.  They  were  asked, 
'*  When  you  struck,  did  you  use  any  vio- 
lence against  those  who  continued  to 
work.^"  They  answered,  "No."  But 
when  they  were  pressed,  the  answer  was, 
*<  We  made  their  situations  uncomforta- 
ble." This  was  elicited  from  them ;  and 
certainly  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
was  a  very  strong  grievance  to  the  per- 
sons thus  treated.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  not  prejudged  this 
question.  He  had  done  any  thine  but 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  it«  He  could  not 
point  out  what  ought  to  be  done ;  but  be 
was  strongly  convinced,  that  something 
ahould  be  done ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  subject  was  surrounded.  Again, 
he  must  say,  notwithstanding  the  rebuke 
he  had  received,  that  he  thought  the 
repeal  of  last  year  was  a  hasty^  measure. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  it  had  been 
moat  clearly  proved  before  the  committee, 
that  the  combination  laws  did  not  prevent 
the  evils  complained  of.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  could  have  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  combination.  ^ 

yiuJohn  WUliams  md^  he  would  not 
pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  permitting  the  ancient  common  law  of 
the  country  to  be  revived  with  reference 
to  this  subject.  If  it  were  true,  that  since 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  combination 
through  the  country,  he  could  only  draw 
one  conclusion  from  the  circumstance  ;— 
namely,  that  all  legislative  interference 
ivas  vain.  It  appeared  that  ofieoders 
were  still  liable  to  punishment,  where  they 
broke  out  into  acts  of  violence.  Now, 
he  did  not  believe  one  word  of  the  state- 
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ment,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  com- 
bination in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
those  laws.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  and 
hb  hon.  friend,  when  they  spoke  of  an 
increase  of  combination,  must  have  allu- 
ded to  combination  connected  with  acts  of 
violence ;  because,  the  ordinary  system  of 
combination— the  carrying  on  of  corres- 
pondence between  different  bodies  of 
workmen— had  long  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  must  know,  that  the  workmen, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  were  in  the 
habit  of  layins  their  heads  together  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  an  increase  or  wages. 
Therefore,  if  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  his  hon.  friend  had  stated  con- 
tained any  thing  new,  it  must  refer  to  the 
fact,  that  combinations  had  recently  assu- 
med a  more  serious  aspect  than  formerly, 
from  the  employment  of  force.  If  that 
were  the  state  of  the  case,  then,  he  said, 
that  the  Ifiw  as  altered  left  the  power  of 
punishing,  under,  such  circumstances, 
precisely  as  it  was  before  the  act  of  last 
session  was  passed.  If  this  position  were 
correct,  then  he  came  to  this  conclusion— i 
that  they  might  legislate  as  long  as  they 
pleased  without  effecting  any  good  object. 
The  evil  must  be  cur^  by  some  good 
understanding  between  the  men  and  the 
masters—by  the  adoption  of  good  con- 
duct and  temper  by  both  the  parties.  In 
his  opinion,  if  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  state  were  correct, 
there  was  no  use  in  legislating  at  all.  He 
had  had  some  experience  tin  matters  of 
summary  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where 
they  most  prevailed,  and  his  solemn  belief 
was,  that  the  habit  of  running  to  the  ma- 
gistrate on  the  heat  of  the  occasion,  where 
the  act  complained  of  was  not  of  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  allow  the  party  to  go 
into  a  court  of  justice,  had  not  onlj^  done 
no  ^ood,  but  bad  produced  much  mischief, 
by  increasing  the  irritation  between  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Syka  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
last  committee  from  the  charge  of  preci*' 
pitation,  which  bad  been  brought  against 
it,  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  He  beg- 
ged leave  to  warn  the  House  how  they 
legislated  on  this  subject ;  since,  so  long 
as  there  was  human  society,  combination 
would  undoubtedly  exist 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  denied  that  he  had 
attributed  precipitation  to  the  committee. 
They  had  sat  for  fifty  days,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they   were  not  precipitate. 
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What  be  had  taid  was,  that  the  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  was  precipitate ;  and 
certainly  he  could  not  adduce  a  better 
proof  ol'  that  fact,  than  b^  again  referriirg 
to  the  clause,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  an^  combination  to  induce  a  man  to 
ftave  his  employer,  before  his  term  was 
expired,  or  to  delay  returning  to  his  work, 
should  not  be  punished  by  the  statute  or 
common  law.  What  was  the  inducement 
used  ?  It  was  the  fear  that  the  situation 
of  the  individual,  who  was  to  be  acted 
on,  would'  be  made  uncomfortable  if  he 
did  not  comply.  He  had  never  said  that 
the  combination  laws  were  sufficient  to 
put  down  the  evil.  He  had  known  cases 
of  combination,  which  the  combination 
laws  could  not  put  down.  Therefore, 
he  did  not  call*  tor  their  renewal:  but, 
certainly,  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  checK  the  evil  which  was  now  in  active 
operation. 

Sir  J.  Neocpori  said,  the  great  ground 
of  complaint  was,  that  those  parties  not 
only  regdated  what   they   would   take 
themselves,  but  wished  to  compel  others 
to  do  precisely  as  they  did.    Now,  this 
was  any  thing  but  freedom  of  trade.    It 
was  true  they  used  no  violence ;  But  they 
resorted  to  such  inducements  as  efiectu*- 
ally  prevented  a  free  decision  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  they  applied.    Let  the 
House  look  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
system  was  carried  in  Ireland.    When 
any  body  of  men  combined  there   for 
wages,  and"  wished  to  prevent  others  from 
working,  they  did  not  use  thenr  own  indi- 
vidual force  toieSect  that  object,  but  em- 
ployed branches  of  other  trades  who  were 
not  in  immediate  action,  and"  made  them 
the  instruments  for  punishing  those  who 
refused  to  obey  their  orders.    Such  a 
itrvte  of  tlun|;s  could  not  exist  without 
doing   material    injury.     £very    person 
should  beat  liberty  to  demand  the  value 
of  his  own  labour ;  but  no  individual  had 
a  right  to  say,  "I  will  not  work  under 
such  a  rate  of  wages«  and  therefore  you, 
though  willing,  shall  not.*'  He  could  not 
nelp  thinking,  that  the  clause  which  had 
been  referred  to  contained  very  soft  words, 
which  would  almost  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducins  individuals  to  combine,  and  to  with* 
draw  Uiemselves  when  they  pleaaed  from 
the  contracts  they  had  entered  into.    The 
system  which  was  now  carried  on  would' 
not  only  be  injurious  to  those  who  were 
fbrced  to  quit  their  employment,  but  to 
the  interests  of  the  parties  who  combined. 
If  men  combined^  and  demanded  wageSp 
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which,  if  the  masters  granted,  he  would 
be  unable  to'  supply  his  customers  with 
goods  at  a  reasonable  rate,  he  must  give 
up  business;  and  thus,  those  misguided 
dien  would  bring  down  ruin  on  themselves 
and  families,  by  destroying  the  branch  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  what  had  been  said  regarding  the  word 
inducement  used  in  the  report.  He 
thought  it  far  better  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  old  common  law,  since  legislation: 
appeared  totally  useless. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  in  Yorkshire  he 
had  ofVen  been  consulted  on  the  subject, 
and  had  always  advised  the  parties  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  common  law.  He  agreed, 
that  none  of  the  statutes,  giving  summary- 
remedies,  had  answered  die  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that  combi- 
nation ought  to  be  allowed,  while  it  wag 
unattended  with  violence  or  mtimidation. 
The  whole  bar,  in  fact,  conspired  only  to 
take  a  certain  rate  of  fees.  If  any  barris- 
ter consented  to  take  less,  he  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  Coventry  by  the  whole 
profession.  Such  instances  had  occurred, 
and  with  one  at  Bombay  he  had  been  par* 
ticulflrly  acquainted. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  some  regulation  was  neces- 
sary. Not  two  hours  elapsed  in  any  day 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  commnnicatioa 
on  this  subject.  As  a  specimen  of  them, 
he  would  state  the  last  which  had  just 

^Come  to  his  hands.  It  was  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions adopted,  on  the  18th  of  November 
1824,  by  the  operative  coal-miners,  who, 
after  appointing  a  regular  delegated  body, 
ordainea,  that  no  person  should  be  allow- 
ed to  work  as  a  coal-miner,  unless  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  age 
of  sixteen.  This,  and  other  resolutions, 
were  said  to  be  adopted  in  order  *'  to  sup- 
port the  welfare  of  the  profession  "  [a 
laugh].  This  was  an  abominable  assump- 
tion of  power,  the  effect  of  which  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
generally,  and  would  eventually  bring 
down  ruin  on  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from 
6,000  operative  mechanics  or  Birmingham, 
against  any  change  in  the  Combination 
laws.  He  admitted  that  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
referred,  were  extremely  ndiculoos,  and 
mdgfat  proTe  rery  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties^.  He  felt  satisfied^ 
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howeTer,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  great 
hody  of  mechanics  irould  lead  theni  to 
«void  such  a  course.  He  hoped  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  a  better 
uod^standiog  would  be  permanently  esta- 
blished between  the  men  and  their  masters. 
Ord^ed  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thunda^t  May  5/A. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  After 
numerous  petitions  had  been  presented  to 
the  House,  both  for  and  against  the  Con- 
cession to  the  CatbolicSy 

£arl  GrofveAor  said,  he  would  call  their 
Jordships'  attention  to  the  petition -from 
Portland,  which  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  sooner.  That  petition  had 
been  brought  forward,  as  he  was  informed, 
by  persons  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
4rouble  to  procure  petitions  against  the 
Catholics.  It  purported  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Portland,  but  it  did  no  such  thing. 
The  recorder  of  Weymouth,  Mr.  Bankes, 
had  been  exceedingly  active  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  people  were  hastily  summoned 
on  a  Saturday  e? ening,  and  told  that  they 
must  sign  the  petition  immediately,  in 
order  that  it  might 'be  forwarded.  It 
was,  however,  sii^ned  but  by  a  ver^r  small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ; 
and  some  who  had  been  frightened  by 
Che  ghost  of  the  bloody  ^ueen  Mary  to 
put  their  names  to  the  petition,  now  verv 
much  regretted  their  weakness.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  informntion  he  had  re- 
ceived, tnis  petition  might,  with  much 
more  propriety,  be  regarded  as  the  pe- 
tition of  the  earl  of  EUlon  and  Mr.  Bankes, 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portland. 

The  Lord  CkdnceUar  said,  that  the 
course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims  was  not  a  little  singular.  Some 
time  ago,  because  no  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, it  was  said  thai  the  people  of  this 
comitry  took  no  interest  in  the  question ; 
but  now,  because  not  only  the  table  was 
covered  with  petitions,  but  the  repositories 
of  the  House  filled  with  them,  until  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  how  to  dispose 
•f  them,  it  was  asserted  that  they  did  not 
ezpreas  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Some 
noble  lerd  every  nidit  repeated  an  account 
he  had  received  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  petition  had  been  get  up ;  but  it 
generally  proved,  as  be  beUevea  was  the 
ease  in  the  pieaent  instance,  that  the  in- 
fiMmathm  was  incorrect.    He  bad  on  a 


former  occasion  stated,  that  he  had  been 
quite  passive  with  regard  to  the  present 
measure,  and  had  in  no  way  promoted 
petitions.  This,  he  repeated,  had  been 
his  conduct ;  and  he  could  safely  say  that 
the  petition  from  Portland  might  with  just 
as  much  truth  be  called  earl  'Grosvenor's 
as  the  earl  of  Eldon's.  The  account  of 
the  signing  of  the  petition  which  he  bad 
received  was,  however,  very  different  from 
that  furnnhed  to  the  noble  lord.  Mr. 
Bankes  had  informed  him,  that  there  was 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
island  as  to  the  question.  The  petition, 
instead  of  being  signed  only  by  a  few, 
had  400  names  attached  to  it ;  which,  he 
wasinfornied,  constituted  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  And  here  he 
must  observe,  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion, that,  from  first  to  last,  he  had  always 
had  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  this  country  was  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place,  he  had 
heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
ophiion,  except  the  very  strange  reason- 
ing, that,  the  greater  fehe  number  of  peti-* 
tions  against  the  Catholic  claims,  the  less 
was  the  evidence  of  disapprobation.  He 
had  now  stated  his  opinion  whh  regard  to 
the  public  feeling  on  this  (question ;  but 
he  had  not,  whether  he  wss  nght  or  wrong 
in  doing  so,  stirred  at  all  in  procuring 
petitions. 
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Hepxai.  ov  thb  Duties  ok  Beer.} 
After  sundry  petitions  had  been  present- 
ed against  the  Duties  on  Beer, 

Mr.  Maherly  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  to  the  House  a  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Beer.  He 
observed,  he  said,  with  satiffaction  the 
many  applications  which  had  been  made 
to  the  House,  praying  that  those  duties 
should  be  removed;  but,  if  there  were 
not  a  single  petition  before  the  House  on 
this  subject,  still  he  thought  parliament 
was  bound  to  alter  the  system  which  now 

erevailed,  and  to  erant  relief  to  the  great 
ody  of  ^e  peopte.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  act  with  impartiality; 
and  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  there  waa 
a  statute  passed  that  was  partial  in  iu 
operation  and  contrary  to  justice,  it  was 
that  which  imposed  the  existing  duties  on 
beer.  He  had  beard  die  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and'  the  right  bon.  the  pre* 
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aident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  declare,  that 
they  wished  to  adopt  a  system  of  liberal 
policy  in  every  respect ;  and  from  what 
he  had  seen,  he  believed  their  anxiety  to 
do  so  was  sincere  and  disinterested.  After 
the  liberal  opinions  he  had  heard  them 
express  on  different  occasions  in  that 
House*  he  had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  feel 
sure  that  he  should  have  their  Totea  that 
night.  There  was  but  one  difficulty  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  motion :  there  was 
but  one  argument  which  the  gentlemen 
lo  whom  he  had  alluded  could  advance 
against  it;  namely  the  loss  which  the 
avenue  would  sustain.  The  principle 
they  must  give  up  to  him,  unless  they 
turned  round  on  the  arguments  used  by 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
If  they  wished  to  do  justice,  this  tax,  if  it 
must  be  continued,  should  be  made  to 
bear  equally  on  all  classes.  It  was  unfair 
that  it  should  fall  heavily  on  those  who 
were  least  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  did 
not  touch  the  opulent  part  of  society.  It 
was  probable  that  the  House,  in  general, 
would  not  understand  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  stood  with  reference 
to  those  duties,  unless  he  entered  into 
some  little  detail  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  there  was  a  tax  on  malt  of  2()ii. 
per  quarter:  but  the  House  would  re*> 
collect,  that  the  effect  of  that  tax  was  very 
different  pn  those  who  brewed  their  own 
beer,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of 
the  beer  duties  on  those  who  purchased 
the  beverage  from  the  brewer.  The  rich 
man  could  brew  his  own  beer;  but  the 
poor  man,  who  had  neither  premises, 
capital,  skill,  or  time,  could  not.  He 
therefore  was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
which  the,  opulent  man  enjoyed*  The 
beer  duty  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  poor 
individual,  from  which  the  wealthy  indi« 
▼idual  was  exempted.  He  demanded  of 
the  House,  whether  they  would  continue 
to  support  so  unfair  and  unjust  a  principle. 
The  duty  on  beer  was  very  considerable. 
It  produced  annually,  8,281,000/.,  which 
was  charged  with  295,000/.  for  collection. 
This  wa9  chiefly  contributed  by  the  poor ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  any  man  could  re- 
concile it  to  his  conscience,  to  vote  against 
a  motion  which  was  intended  to  lighten 
such  a  serious  burthen.  The  rich  man 
paid  20s.  per  quarter  for  his  malt.  That 
was  the  only  tax  levied  on  him.  But  the 
poor  man  had  to  meet  a  double  duty— 
20f.malt  duty,  and  S5f«  beer  duty ;  malong 
a  total  of  55f  •  If  the  calcolatian  were 
made  by  the  bttshelj  the  rich  mm  pvd 
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2s,  6d^.9  while  the  poor  man  paid6f.  10^. 
He  would  ask,  was  this  a  just  measure  of 
legislation  ?     Was  it  fair  or  proper  ?    No- 
thing tended  more  to  bring  legitilation  into 
disrepute,  than  a  proceeding  so  unjust 
and  partial ;  and  therefore  some  measure 
ought  to  be  taken  to  place  this  tax  on  a 
proper  footing.    The  duty  ought  either 
to  be  removed  altogether ;  or  it  should  be 
put  on  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  class 
should  pay  alike.    As  the  law  now  stood, 
the  Vich  man  paid  5s.  for  that  which  cost 
the  poor  man  I5s. ;  the  latter  paid  4i/.  a 
gallon  more  for  beer  than  the  former.*— 
With  respect  to  the  plan  for  introducing 
a  new  beer,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  endeavoured  by  a  legisla- 
tive'enactment  to  bring  into  use,  he  be- 
lieved it  had  not  produced  the  contem^ 
plated  effect ;  as,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  beer 
had  been  brewed  under  that  act.    These 
duties,  although  in  the  opinion  of  some 
gentlemen  they  might  be  so  unimportant 
as  to  need  no  alteration,  were  founded 
upon  a  principle  which  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  examination.    They  enforced 
from  the  poor  man,  a  tax  of  between  200L> 
and  SOOl.  per  cent  more  than  was  paid 
by  the  rich.    To  the  latter,  the  article  of 
beer  was  a  luxury ;  to  the  former,  it  was 
one  of  the  indispensable  neoessaries  o£ 
life.     The  poor  man  required  something 
lyore  than  the  bread  and  cheese  by  which 
he  supported  his  existence.    He  required 
some  liquor;  and  none  was  better  for  the 
purposes  of  nourishment  and  refreshment 
than  beer.    The  effect  of  spirits  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community  wito  known 
to  be  most   injurious  and  demoralixing. 
Upon  this  statement,  he  asked,  then,  who* 
ther  the  House  could  resolve  aoylonger  to 
continue  a  tax,  so  partial  in  its  operation, 
and  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes  ?    It  had  been  said  by  some 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  view 
which  he  took  of  this  subject,  that  the 
poor  man  might  brew  his  own  beer,  and 
thus  exempt  himself  from  the  payment  of 
this  tax.    The  poor  man  could  do  no  such 
thing.    To  brew  required  time,  which  he 
couldnot  give;  it  required  money,  which  he 
did  not  possess ;  it  required  space,  which 
he  could  not  command.  He  was  probabljr 
the  inhabitant  of  a  garret,  and  his  daily 
earnings  only  enabled  him  to  provkle  for 
his  daily  necessities.    Where,  then,  and 
how  was  he  to  brew  beer  f    He  had,  in 
realitjr,  no  optioD  at  allt  and  no  mens  of 
avoiding  the  paynwat  of  this  lu^oit  and 
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bortbenioiiie  duly.    There  was,  however, 
a  roeaos  by  which  the  weight  mi^ht  be 
removed :  and  that  was,  by  placiog  the 
duty  on  malt  instead  of  on  beer.    The 
expense  of  collecting  ihe  duty  on  malt 
was  now  S00»000/.  per  annum«    If  the 
alteration  he    recommended    should  be 
adopted^  this  sum  would  be  saved  to  the 
•country ;  because,  although  the  duty  on 
one  was  90s,  and  on  the  other  iOSf  the 
expense  of  collecting  would  be  the  same. 
Upon  the  subject  to  which  he  now  called 
the  attention  of  the  House,  he. had  twice 
before  approached  it«    He  had  then,  m  he 
trusted  he  had  done  now,  treated  the 
subject  fairly.    On  the  first  occasion,  in 
1S2S,  he  had  asked  only  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  had 
given  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  an  opportunity,    if  he  had 
chosen  to  avail  nimself  of  it,  of  doing 
what  must  have  given  satisfaction.    The 
House  then  said,  that  the  duty  was  so 
just,  so  fair,  so  proper,  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  inquiry  at  all  $  and  this,  too,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  was  dabbling  (if  he  misht  use  that 
expression)  with  a  measure  be  had  since 
carried    respectmg    beer,    and     which, 
although  it  had  done  some  good,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  ihe  remedy  which  the 
subject  required.    At  the  same  moment, 
too,  that  the  Hoiue  rejected  theinquiry  for 
whichhemoved,  there  was  lying  ontne  table 
a  petition  from  Scotland,  m  which  doubts 
were  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  levying 
the  duty.  His  wish  for  a  committee  arose 
from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  inquiries ;  for,  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  and  correct  information 
that  had  ever  been  obtained  on  any  sub- 
ject had  been  through  the  Committees  of 
that  House.   In  the  following  year  (1884), 
he  had  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  substituting  the  tax 
on  beer  for  a  tax  on  malt  of  the  same 
amount ;  and  this,  too,  had  been  refused. 
If,  therefore,  in  again  approaching  the 
House  on  the  same  subject,  he  riionld 
vary  the  terms   of  his  proposition,  he 
hoped  he  should  stand  excused.      The 
motion  he  should  now  submit  was  much 
stronger  and  more  extensive  than  those 
he  had  before  stiggested ;  but  the  evO  was 
one  which  required  a  strong  remedy.  His 
motion  would  be,  that  from  the  5th  of 
January  next  all  the  duties  on  beer  should 
cease.    The  inquiries  he  had  asked  for 
had  been  refuseo,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  him  but  thia  coune.    If  the  principle 


of  the  tax  against  which  he  contended 
was  right,  why  was  it  not  followed  up  in 
other  instances?     Why  were  not  tea, 
candles,  soap,  leather,  glass,  wine,  and 
tobacco,  all  taxed  in  the  same  manner  ? 
Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  dare 
to    put    in    a    schedule    to    any   bill 
that  he  should  have  to  propose,  sudi 
items,  as  that  the  poor  man  should  pay 
6d»  a  gallon  duty  on  his  beer,  while  the 
rich  man  paid  only  2{d.  I    And  yet,  this 
was  the  actual  operation  of  the  present 
law.    It  had  been  urged  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  this  tax,  that  it  prevented  the 
roixine  of  noxious  ingredients  in  beer; 
but  if  this  were  really  the  reason,  why 
was  it  not  applied  to  wine  or  tea ;  or  why 
were  not  the  consumers  leh  to  the  exer^ 
cise  of  their  own  judgment  and  taste  in 
that  as  in  other  thmga?    The  system,  as 
it  existed,  encoorsg^  a  monopoly,  jf  not 
to  the  brewer,  at  least  to  the  retailer,  by 
means  of  the  licenses.    All  the  reasonable 
good  that  could  be  expected  to  result 
to  the  police  of  the  countryt  would  be 
from  having  public-houses  pmced  under  a 
proper  surveillance;  and  this  might  be 
eflEected,  by  allowing  officers  to  visit  the 
houses  in  which  beer  was  retailed,  to 
prevent  their  being  made  the  resort  of 
improper  persons.    If  this  were  admitted^ 
the  House  could  not  refuse  to  come  to 
the  decision,  that  the  sale  of  beer  ought 
to  be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other  commo- 
dity.    It  would  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
to  take  off  this  tax  might  interfere  with 
what  the  right  hon.  oentleman  odled  a 
sinking  funo,  but   wnat  he    (Mr.  M.) 
denied  to  be  any  such  thin^;  because 
that  only  could  be  called  a  sinking  fund 
which  was  an  actual  surplus  in  the  revenue. 
He  contended,  that  tne  debt  was  now 
twelve  millions  more  than  it  had  been  in 
1815,  and  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
dead-weight  act.    If  he  had  not  already 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  tax  on 
beer,  he  would   refer  to  the  reduction 
which  had  been  made  in  the  duty  on  spi- 
rits, and  which,  as  they  were  less  neces- 
sary, ought  to  have  been  postponed  in  the 
course  of  relief  to  beer.    He  knew  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  say  that  his 
object  in  this  had  been  to  put  a  stop  to 
smuggling;  but  in  this  he  bad  not  sue- 
ceemd,  because  the  motive  siiU  remained 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  practice. 
Lookmg  at  tne  subject,  then,  in  this  pmnt 
of  view  alone,  the  people  had  a  right  to 
ask  for  a  reduction.    It  would  noC  per- 
hapa,  be  readily  believed,  but  the  fact 
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was  80,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
fals  colleagues,  ia  their  cbarohers  in  the 
.Treasury,  fixed  the  price  of  table  beer. 
Nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
absurd  than  this.-  They  might  with  as 
good  reason  fix  the  price  of  bread,  as  in- 
terfere with  another  article  not  less  ne- 
cessary, nor  of  less  common  consumption. 
After  the  opposition  he  had  already  en- 
countered, ne  was  prepared  to  believe  it 
possible  that  he  might  lose  the  present 
motion ;  but.  he  should  nevertheless  feel 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  resolution,  unless  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  allow  the  subject  to  go 
before  a  committee.  He  concluded  by 
flaying)  that  he  hoped,  if  he  were  defeated, 
that  his  labours  would  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  convincing  the  House  of  the  in- 
justice of  continuing  this  burthensome  tax 
on  the  people,  and  that  some  other  more 
fortunate  person  would  propose  a  measure 
which,  if  It  did  not  do  away  with  it  alto- 

g ether,  would  divide  its  weight  equally 
etween  th^  rich  and  the  poor.  The  hon. 
member  then  moved,  *<That  from  and 
after  the^Sth  of  January,  1826,  the  Duties 
now  imposed  on  Beer  do  cease.** 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
could  add  little  to  what,  had  been  so  ably 
ursed  by  him.  He  felt,  however,  com- 
pelled to  mention  once  again,  in  addition 
to  the  hardship  on  the  poor  man  of  pay* 
ing  50f.,  while  the  rich  paid  only  90s, — it 
was^  indeed,  rather  more  than  this ;  for  the 
duty  on  beer  exceeded  SOf«,  and  that  on 
malt  was  only  2Qf.— that  other  tax  which 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  by  reason  of  the 
retail  trade  not  being  free.  Why  the  sale 
of  beer  should  be  placed  on  a  different  foot- 
ing from  that  of  any  other  commodity,  it 
was  impossible  reasonably  to  conceive. 
Why  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  restrictive  tax  s.o  barbarous  that 
it  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  in  the 
world,  excepting  that  most  barbarous 
Spanish  tax  of  al  cabala,  no  man  could 
offer  the  semblance  of  a  pretext.  It  was 
wholly  impracticable  for  a  person  desirous 
to  trade  In  beer  b^  retail  to  do  so ;  unless 
he  made  friends  with  the  brewers,  who  had 
influence  with  those  worthy  persons  the 
magistrales,  by  whom,  in  varioMS  parts  of 
the  country,  the  regulations  were  framed 
relative  to  licences.  He  knew  he  spoke 
this  in  the  hearing  of  many  worthy  friends 
of  his,  who  belonged  to  that  class  by 
whom  beer  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty's  subjects*  and  he  knew  also 
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that  they  had  certain  prejudices  on  this 
subiect;  but,  if  the  duty  were  taken  ofl^ 
he  believed  those  prejudices  would  be,  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  and  that  thejr 
would  consent  to  the  freeing  of  the  retail 
trade  in  beer  from  the  present  restrictions. 
To  the  persons  interested  in  erowing  malt* 
this  would  be  a  decided,  awantage,  b^ 
cause  it  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
grain  upon  middling  land,  which  was  at 
present  used  for  grazing,  and  would  thus 
materially  benefit  the  open  and  barley 
countries.  Another  advantage  attendant 
upon  throwing  the  trade  open,  would  be 
found  in  providing  the  poor  man  with  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  beverage,  which  he 
might  procure  without  the  inconvenience 
of  sending  his  daughters  or  other  females 
of  his  family  to  the  public-house,  to  en* 
counter  all  the  inconveniences  which  at 
present  could  not  be  avoided.  Gin  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with ; 
and  his  notion  was,  that  the  more  the 
beer-shops  could  be  brought  into  com- 

Slition  with  the  gin-shops  the  better, 
e  thought,  too,  that  the  duty  on  beer 
was  peculiarly  burthensome  and  unjust 
upon  the  poor,  at  this  time,  when  the  ciuty 
on  wine  had  been  reduced.  He  said  no* 
thing  with  respect  to  that  upon  spirits : 
God  forbid  that  he  should  !  He  would 
rather  even  that  the  duty  should  be  kept 
up  unnecessarily  high  upon  them :  be 
would  rather  even  that  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  people  should  be  in  such  a  de^ee 
infringed  upon,  than  that  any  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  consumption  of 
spirits;  always,  however,  keepmg  the 
duty  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  distillation,  which  of  the 
two  evils  was  the  greater.  He  was  sure 
that  by  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
beer,  the  gap  which  the  loss  of  the  duty 
might  occasion  in  the  Exchequer  would 
veiy  soon  be  filled  up.  He  gladljr  se* 
conded  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  that  mo- 
tion, he  trust^  that  his  hon.  friend,  would 
bear  his  ill  success  with  patience;  from 
others  he  might  learn  fortune ;  bat  from 
his  example,  and  from  that  school  of  dis- 
appointment in  which  they  had  both  been 
exercised,  he  might  be  taught  not  to  relax 
his  labour  and  perseverance  in<a  cause 
which  was  worthy  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  oppose  the  for* 
mer  motions  of  the  hon.  {gentleman,  be« 
cause  there  was  nothing  m  the  subject 
which  reqairedanxxamiAition  by  a  com* 
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mittee.    Now,  the  hon.  genlleman  pro- 
posed to  place  the  beer  duty  on  malt ;  and 
on  this  he  would  make  a  few  ob8ervatioD8« 
At  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  without 
any  substitute  whatever,  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  argue  that  question ;  be* 
cause  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  did  not 
aeem  to  think  it  was  practic^able  to  take 
off  three  milliona.    A  few  weeks  ago  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  window-tas,  amounting  to 
1,250,000/.    The  same  arguments  vmich 
bad  been  used  against  that  measure  ap- 
plied to  the  present  motion ;  and  he  did 
not  think  tbe  House  would  wish  to  listen 
to  a  repetition  of  them.     He  was  aware 
that  in  so  immense  a  system  of  revenue  as 
ours,  there  might  be  very  sound  objec- 
tions brought  against  many  branches  of 
ft ;  and  this  might,  perhaps,  be  stated  of 
all ;  but,  beyond  this  general  fact,  the  ar- 
gument could  not  be  urged.    The  petiti- 
oners probably  believed  that  the  substitu- 
tion  of  the  beer  duty  on  malt  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the  price  of  beer ;  but  he 
should  be  able,  he  thought,  to  satisfy  the 
House,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
The    beer   duty    produced    at   jpresent 
3,000,000/.  per  annum.     To  raise  this 
tax  by  the  substitution  proposed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  an  additional  tax  of 
two  shillings  on  the  thirty  million  bushels 
of  malt  which  most  be  consumed;  this 
would  raise  the  price  of  beer  lOf.  per 
barrel  of  36  gallons,  or  about  Id.  per 

auart  If,  therefore,  he  admitted  that 
tie  objections  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were 
valid  against  the  ineauality  of  the  present 
duty,  still  the  burthen  would  rest  as  it 
(Ud  now,  upon  the  consumer,  who,  al« 
thoug^h  he  would  have  the  satis&ction  of 
knowing  that  his  neighbour  paid  more, 
would  himself  pay  nothing  less.  Now,  he 
could  not  admit  that  this  tax  was  paid  by 
the  poor  classes  of  the  community  exclu- 
sively, or  chiefly.  In  London,  a  great 
portion  of  the  consumers  of  beer  were 
not  of  this  description ;  and  in  the  country, 
a  great  number  of  families  were  in  the 
practice  of  brewing  their  own  beer.  Upon 
them  this  substitution  would  fall  very 
heavily.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  as- 
sumed, too,  in  his  calculation,  Uiat  thebeer 
consumed  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  was 
of  the  same  strength— that  it  took,  in  all 
cases,  only  one  quarter  of  malt  to  make 
three  barrels  and  a  half  of  beer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  beer  of  the  rich  man,  whe- 
ther ha  drank  it  himself  or  not,  was  much 
stronger  than  that  brewed  for  ordinary 


consumption.     In    this   point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  calculation  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  inequality,  was  erroneous. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give  greater 
facility  to  the  retail  trade.  He  agreed  with 
him.  It  was  that  opinion  that  had  induced 
him  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  which  he  had  got  the  House 
to  a^ree  to,  but  with  no  small  difficulty. 
<<  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlenian,"  said 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  «<  may 
learn  fortunam  ex  aliis  ;  but  not  ex  me. 
To  me  the  other  part  of  the  line,  verumque 
laborem,  only    applies.'*     He   had    en* 
deavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect 
another  measure  relative  to  the  estimating 
and  collecting  the  duty ;  and  although  all 
were  agreed  upon  the  principle,  so  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  he 
had  been  obliced  to  abandon  every  thing 
else,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  other  mea- 
sure, which  was  the  real  object  of  the  ap- 
prehensions of  those  who  caused  the  ob- 
stacles.  It  would  be  extremelv  imprudent 
in  him  to  pledge  himself  on  this  subject^ 
but  he  should  certainly  be  most  happy  to 
feel  himself  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  beer,  or  to  take  it  off  altoge^ 
ther.    He  did  not,  however,  think  it  ad- 
visable to  effect  a  reduction  of  this  duty 
by  such  a  substitution  as  the  hon.  member 
proposed.    As  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits,  he  bad  no 
hesitation  In  declaring,  that  he  should 
prefer  reducing  the  duty  on  beer  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits ;  but  he  had 
alreadv  stated,  when  he  first  brought  for- 
ward this  subject,  that  he  felt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
spirits,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.    With  respect  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  wine,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  argued  as  if  ha 
had  reduced  this  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity.   This  was  by  no  means  his  ob- 
ject.   The  high  duty  on  wine  had  dimin- 
ished its  consumption,  and  impeded  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and 
he  had  proposed  its  reduction,  not  with 
a  view  to  the  taste  and  comforts  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  the  communitj,  but  as  a 
measure  of  commercial  policy.    If  the 
expectations  of  the  government  from  the 
system  of  policy  on  which  thev  had  been 
actine  were  realised,  he  should  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  that  realization,  and 
to  extend  stiU  ftrtber  the  benefits  which 
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the  couotry  derif  ed  from  a  reduction  of 
Uxation.  He  should  be  hiftppy  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
aubject  or  beer;  but  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  principle  of  commuta- 
tion recommended  by  the  hon.  member, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  imposiog 
an  additional  tax  on  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  without  afford* 
ing  any  essential  relief  to  the  other  class- 
es. The  hon,  member  supposed,  that 
if  the  duty  on  matt  were  doubled,  the  ez- 

Eense  of  collection  would  not  be  increased; 
ut  he  could  assure  him  that,  if  he  were 
a  little  more  initiated  in  the  arcana  of 
collecting  duties,  he  would  find  that  he 
could  not  invent  a  more  effectual  method 
of  inducing  persons  to  evade  the  duty,  and 
consequently  of  increasing  the  expense  of 
collecting  it,  than  by  doubling  its  amount. 
Even  at  2i.  Sd.  the  duty  was  very  often 
evaded;  but,  if  the  duty  were  doubled, 
the  temptation  to  evade  it  would  be 
doubled.  For  these  reasons  he  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member,  either  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
reduction  of  S,000,000/.  of  taxes,  or  in 
the  more  modified  form  which  the  hon. 
member  adopted  last  year,  of  referring 
tl^e  subject  to  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  &^rmi/ supported  the  motion.  He 
maintained,  that  private  brewing  was  veiy 
little  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry  of  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  beer  consumed  by 
the  operative  classes  throughout  the  king- 
dom, was  furnished  by  the  public  brew- 
eries. There  was  no  ground,  therefore, 
for  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  relied.  He 
ciuled  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this 
aubject,  that  candour  and  fairness  which  he 
exercised  upon  every  other,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  se^  the  necessity 
of  carrying  the  measure  of  his  hon.  friend. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  he  still  maintained 
the  position  for  which  he  had  always  con- 
tenoed,  that  the  transfer  of  the  dutv  to 
the  malt  would  not  cheapen  the  article  to 
the  poor  man,  owing  to  his  want  of  skill 
and  capital.  This  he  would  prove  by  the 
test  of  cows  and  pigs.  Let  the  grains  of 
a  private  brewer,  suppose  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  and  those  of  the  pub- 
fic  brewer  be  placed  before  cows  or  pigs, 
and  they  would  go  to  the  srains  or  ^e 
hon.  gentlemani  because  Siey  contain 
more  nourishment,  and  of  course  the  beer 
less.  So  would  the  poor  man  naturally 
drink  the  beer  of  the  public  brewer ;  be- 
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cause  it  must  be  more  nutritive  than  that 
of  the  private  brewer.  He  concluded 
with  opposing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  consistently 
with  the  principles  avowed  by  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
duty  on  malt  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  to 
the  reduction  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
directed  his  attention.  He  was  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment;  and  he  thought 
the  Exchequer  would  rather  be  benefitted 
than  injured  by  the  plan;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  rich  and  the  poor  on  an  equality. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  should  prefer 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  5«.,  and  a  trans- 
fer for  the  remainder  of  the  duty  to  the 
malt;  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  although 
that  measure  might  lead  to  a  present  de- 
ficiency of  about  600,000/.,  it  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
by  an  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  C  Smith  deprecated  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  that  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  poor  to  pay  more  than  the 
rich.. 

Mr.J.  Beneit  objected  to  the  shifting  of 
the  tax,  and  would  much  rather  hear  of  a 
proposition  for  a  reduction  of  it ;  and  if 
a  deficiency  should  take  place,  the  chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  find  out  a 
mode  of  supplying  it,  by  looking  to 
the  sinking  fund.  He  could  not  see 
that  any  benefit  would  arise  to  the  poor 
from  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  Hemes  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
any  extension  of  the  system  of  drawhacka 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible- 
He  considered  it  a  most  important  object 
to  the  public,  at  least  throughout  the 
parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the 
competition  of  the  metropolis,  that  ever^ 
individual  bad  the  power  of  brewing  his 
own  beer.  In  such  an  article  of  general 
consumption  that  power  was  a  great  se- 
curity against  the  evil  consequences  of 
monopoly.  In  answer  to  what  bad  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject next  session^  in  the  view  taken  of  it 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  contended  that 
the  hiiroble  classes  of  society  were  en* 
titled  to  the  same  conaideration,  in  point 
of  the  remission  of  taxes,  as  the  opulent. 
They  had  reduced  the  duties  generally  on 
foreign  wines.  On  that  principle*  then, 
could  they  deny  a  reduction  of  the  dttti4.a^ 
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to  the  consumer  of  beer  ?  Why  should 
the  comforts  of  the  rich  duke  and  the  op- 
ulent commoner  be  attended  to,  while 
all  relaxation  was  denied  to  the  operative 
classes  who  consumed  beer  ?  He  recom- 
mended the  experiment  of  taking  five 
chHIings  a  barrel  off  beer;  and  he  pledged 
himself  that  the  Excheouer  would  not  be 
a  loser,  on  account  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption. There  was  no  sort  of  reason 
why  every  man  should  not  brew  wht^t 
beer  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Mcnck  agreed  tn  the  suggestion  of 
the  worthy  alderman,  and  trusted  his  hon. 
friend  would  amend  his  motion,  and  pro- 

Eose  the  duty  to  be  five  shillings  per 
arrel  on  beer.  Should  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  acquiesce,  he  was  per- 
auaded  the  revenue  would  be  a  consider- 
able gainer,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ed consumption.  Another  advantage 
would  follow  the  reduction,  that  scarcely 
any  beer  would  be  brewed  at  home ;  where 
in  general  a  more  imperfect  extract  was 
obtained  than  at  the  public  breweries. 

Mr.  i2o3er/«oii deprecated  any  reduction 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  when  both  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  eodea- 
voaring  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Creiset  Pelham  opposed  the  mo* 
tion  ;  not,  however,  from  any  greater  in- 
difference to  the  wants  of  the  poor  than 
of  the  rich,  but  because  he  did  not  think 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  be  much 
benefitted  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  beer.  The  price  of  wdges 
would  be  depressed  in  a  corresponding, 
or  perhaps  a  greater  ratio,  and  possibly 
the  labourer  would  be  more  distressed 
than  at  present,  whilst  the  state  would  be 
a  sufferer  in  ita  revenue. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  had  uniformly 
anpported  the  propriety  of  upholding  the 
iinlung  fund,  and  ne  was  still  attached  to 
the  same  opinion.  Yet  he  trusted  that  the 
cfcaocellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  accede 
to  the  reduction  of  the  impost  on  beer,  as 
be  could  supply  the  vacuum,  if  any  oc- 
curred,  by  another  tax.  For  his  own 
part,  be  should  have  no  objection  that 
the  whole  of  the  deficiency  should  be 
laid  on  malt  generally.  It  was  true  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country  had  been  considerably  ameliorat- 
ed :  yet  thtv  Mill  stood  in  need  of  much 
reKerl  If  the  chancellor  ot  the  Exche* 
qoer  would  consent  to  send  the  question 
toa  committee  finr  the  purpose  of  examin* 
iag  the  question  in  all  ita  details^  he  was 
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sore  his  hon.  friend  would  abandon  bis 
motion. 

Mr.  Maberly  stated,  in  his  reply,  Uiat 
he  should  not  trespass  long  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  He  regretted  to  see 
so  very  thin  an  attendance  of  members. 
Not  one  word  had  been  said  to  disprove 
the  injustice  which  he  attributed  to  the 
present  system.  He  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole  amount 
of  duty,  would  J>e  saved  to  the  country  in 
the  event  of  its  repeal.  Feeling  that  he 
should  not  stand  properly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  if  he  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  he  should  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it ;  althougli  he  owned 
he  had  little  doubt  that  the  result  would 
afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  benefit 
which  the  people  would  derive  from  some 
measure,  which  should  secure  to  them  a 
more  just,  fair,  and  equal  representation 
in  parliament. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motioa 
23 :  Against  it  88 :  Majority  65. 

List  of  the  Minority • 
Allen,  J.  B.  Monck  J.  B. 


Bernal,  R. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cradock,  col.       <.^, 
Davies,  col. 
Denman,  T. 
Grant  J.  P. 
Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P.  C 
James,  W. 
Langston,  J.  H.      / 
Leader  W. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 


Palmer,  C.  F. 
Poynlz,  \V.  T. 
Pryse,  P. 
Smith,  J.         '' 
Smith,  C. 
Smith,  W. 
Western,  C.C.    ' 
Wilson,  sir.  R. 
Wood,  alderman. 

Tbliers. 
Maberly,  J. 
Hume,  J. 


Wrongous  Imprisommekt  and  De- 
lays* in  Trials  IN  Scotland.]  Mr.  7". 
Pm  Grant  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  * 

Sir,  I  can  assure  the  Houte,  that  there 
is  no  person,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address,  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the 
great  gravity  and  importance  of  the  ques* 
tion,  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  under 
its  notice.  When  I  say,  that  itisnolessthnn 
an  entire  revision  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
in  r^;ard  to  the  securing  the  personal  li* 
berty  of  the  subject,  I  need  not  add,  that 
1  approach  it  with  some  anxiety. 

This  liberty  rei^ts  at  present  on  an  act 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1701,  against  what,  in  the  law  Ian- 

^  Prom  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Ridgwayi  Piccadilly. 
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J^uage  of  that  couDtry,  is  called  Wrongous 
mprisoncnent ;  an  act  which  has  been 
tcyledthe  habeas  corpus  act  of  Scotland, — 
with  what  propriety,  will  appear  before  I 
ait  down.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  act  was  passed  are  sufficiently  known. 
*->The  failure  of  the  favourite  project  of  the 
Scou  nation  at  Darien,  and  several  cir- 
cmnstancea  which  had  occurred  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Scotland,  where  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  king  William  to 
be  but  indifferently  served,  had  excited 
considerable  discontents  in  that  country. 
Among  the  grievances  which  it  had  reason 
to  complain  of,  the  total  insecurity  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  under  the  existing 
laws,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
atrildng,.  To  allay  these  discontents,  a  par- 
ticular attention  was  promised,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  to  all  practicable  mea- 
sures for  advancing  the  prosperity  of  that 
country,  and.  preventing  acts  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  among  these,  the  granting  of  a 
babeas  corpus  act  was  held  out  as  one  of 
the  most  immediate  and  considerable. 

Accordingly,  the  act  of  1701  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  spokep  of,  as  on  a  par  with  the 
English  iaw.qf  habeas  corpus,  by  Burnett 
and  by  all  subsequent  historians ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  drawn  in  perfect 
good  faith.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the 
learned  person  who  was  employed  to  draw 
it,  that  he  was  far  from  friendly  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  the  act,  when 
passed,  as  one  of  which  he  gave  them  joy 
who  wanted  it,  if  they  could  contrive  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  I  do.not  know  what 
truth  there  is  in  this  story ;  but  if  he  really 
intended  to  draw  up  an  act,  •  which  should 
be  wholly  uncertain  in  its  interpretation, 
and  ineffectual  to  its  purpose,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  the  act 
which  it  is  my  wish  now  to  alter  and  amend. 
Sir,  I  am  aware  that  I  stand  in  need  of  an 
apology,  for  having  ventured  to  undertake 
80  important,  and,  apparently,  so  large  and 
difficult  a  measure,  as  the  supplying  the 
defecu  and  correcting  the  errors  of  this 
law ;  and  it  is  matter  of  the  most  sincere 
regret  to  me,  that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  of  more  authority  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  House,  of  greater 
knowledge  to  propose  suitable  remedies, 
and  of  greater  talents  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force  them.  1  beg  to  be  understood  as  not 
saying  this  by  way  of  an  effectual  disabling 
of  myself.  This  would  be  an  absurd  af- 
fectation on  my  parr,  and  but  an  ill  proof  of 
my  respect  for  the  House,  that  I  should  ven- 
ture to  propose  to  it  a  measure  of  this  im- 
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portance,  without  believing  that  I  am  able 
to  lay  a  sufficient  ground  for  its  inter- 
ference, and  to  offer  a  remedy  deservine 
of  its  approbation.  But  I  sincerely  feel, 
that  the  question  labours  under  great  dis- 
advantages in  my  hands. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  balance  these  by 
bestowing  on  it  all  the  consideration  in  my 
power,  and  by  making  use  of  the  assis tr- 
ance of  those  of  my  friends  the  most  capa- 
ble of  affording  it.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  I  hope  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in,, 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  I  in- 
tend ;  and  lam  so  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
that  will  appear  for  some  measure  of  this 
sort,  as  not  to  be  without  apprehension, 
that  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
may  be  thought  rather  deserving  of  blame, 
with  the  opinions  I  entertain,  for  havine  %o 
long  delayed  to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure,  than  for  havmg  at  length  ven- 
tured to  do  so.  That  I  have  long  con* 
templated  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
this  law,  is  most  certain.  On  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  delay  moving 
in  it,  I  need  not  now,  enter;  but  I  may  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  a  singular  satisfaction, 
that  I  am  much  encouraged  to  the  moving 
in  it,  now  by  the  liberal  character  of  the 
present  policy  of  his  msjesty's  government. 
I  refer  not  merely  to  the  policy  which 
has  now  begun  to  be  acted  on  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  to 
the  regulations  of  the  commerce,  or  to  the 
taxation  and  finance  generally  speaking ; 
but  more  particularly  to  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  meliorating  the  administration 
of  justice  in  some  essential  particulars* 
The  Jurors'  bill  for  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
fentleman  opposite,  the  Secretary  fur  the 
lome  Department,— -the  adoption  of  the 
messure  proposed  in  a  former  session  by 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ayr,  re* 
garding  the  choosing  juries  In  Scotland, 
—The  Scots  Judicature  bill,  for  a  fiinda- 
mental  reform  of  the  proceedings  in  th« 
civil  courts  in  that  country— a  metaure 
which  promises  to  confer  on  Scotland  • 
benefit  greater  in  its  amount,  more  exten- 
sive in  its  diffusion,  and  more  lasting  in  ka 
effects,  than  has  perhaps  e^er  been  confer* 
red  by  any  one  law  on  any  country,— the 
bill  now  about  to  be  brought  forward  by 
the  learned  lord,  greatly  to  his  credit,  for 
restricting  the  punishment  of  leasing- 
making,  and  sedition  in  Scotland,^ — oil 
these  tbin|;8  have  given  tne  great  encou* 
ragemenl  in  bringing  forward  the  present 
measure.    I  think  the  same  liberal  views» 
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9aA  the  mom  wiidoin,  which  have  dictated 
the  measures  I  have  spoken  .oti  entitle  me 
lo  expect  the  support  of  the  government 
to  that  which  I  am  now  to  offer.  I  ihink, 
thereforci  that  I  shall  meet  with  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  ray  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  lord  advocate — of  my 
boo.  and  learned  friendsi  the  attorney  and 
aolicitor-general* — and  of  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  My  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friends  have  had  recent  opportunities, 
in  cases  which  have  occurred  lo  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  consider  the  act  which  I  pro- 

fose  to  amend,  and  to  see  its  defects ;  and 
beg  to  assure  them,  and  the  learned  lord, 
that,  having  no  object  but  to  correct  a 
serious  evil,  and  to  render  the  law  1  am  to 
propose  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  shall  re- 
ceive, *not  only  with  candour,  but  with 
gratitude,  whatever  suggestions  or  objec- 
tions may  be  offered  on  any  parts  of  it. 

The  objects  which  every  man  must  have 
in  view,  in  a  law  to  regulate  the  imprison- 
ment of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  are, 
first.  To  protect  thelibeVtv  of  the  subject, 
and  secondly.  To  insure  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crimes—Of  these  objects, 
DO  doubt  the  first  is  paramount ;  since  the 
sole  useandpurpose  of  all  criminal  lawbeing 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  wrong,  it  were 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  render  it  the  means 
of  committing  greater  wrong  than  any 
which  a  private  individual  could  inflict. 
It  is  strange  how  apt  legislators  are  to  fall 
into  an  error  of  this  kmd.  In  their  zeal 
to  repress  crimes,  thejr  forget  that  the  in- 
tention of  criminal  law  18^  to  afford  security, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
course to  private  means  of  defence  against 
injury.  But  it  were  greatly  better  to  leave 
men  to  their  private  means  of  defence 
against  private  wrongs,  than  to  substitute 
wrongs  mflicted  by  the  public  law,  against 
which  private  means  are  wholly  unable  to 
contend. 

Keeping  this,  however,  in  view,  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  I 
am  as  much  alive  as  he  can  be  to  the  care- 
ful providing  of  sufficient  means  for  the 
detection  or  offenders,  and  for  the  due 
course  of  justice  in  the  investigation  of 
crimes,  without  which  liberty  itself  would 
be  comparativelv  of  little  value.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that,  in  the  measure  I  have  to  pro- 
pose, I  have  made  ample  provision  for  the 
duly  securing  the  persons  of  those  justly 
suspected  of  crimes,  and  for  a  due  inquiry 
into  their  suilL  I  am  only  afraid,  that  i 
^ave  left  aTatitude  of  imprisonment  greater 
than  is  strictly  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  net  reduced  it 
below  what  any  reasonable  man,  intrusted 
with  (he  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
can  desire. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trench  on, 
or  interfere  with,  the  powers  of  the  lord 
Advocate ;  at  least  so  far  as  he  can  exer* 
cise  them  without  the  intervention  of. 
another  magistrate.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  I  might  have  gone  further; 
but  this  forms  no  part  of  my  plan.  Tliere* 
may  be  defects  in  the  constitution  of  this 
great  office;  but  it  is  one  which  enters 
deep  into  the  administration  of  justice  ixk- 
Scotland.  The  lord  Advocate  js  a  most, 
useful  and  important  officer ;  his  conirnl 
over  prosecutions  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  of  Scots  criminal  law ;  and, 
great  as  his  powers  are,  I  think  it  will  ba 
found,  that  the  abuses  complained  of  do 
not  grow  properly  or  necessarily  out  of 
the  powers  of  this  officer.  My  object  is 
not  any  general  and  sweeping  reforma- 
tion ;  it  is  a  much  more  humble  one.  I 
take  the  principles  of  the  law  as  I  find 
them;  I  leave  the  office  of  the  public  pro- 
secutor as  it  is;  I  adopt  and  preserve  the 
present  act,  1701,  wherever  it  is  right, 
and  sufficient,  and  intelligible.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  correcting  it  where  it  is 
wrong,  the  extending  it  where  it  is  defec- 
tive, and  the  clearing  it  where  it  is  doubt« 
ful. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  rAponsibility 
of  magistrates  in  committing  persons  to 
gaol,  and  to  define  it  more  accurately.  I 
mean  to  compel  them  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  accusation,  and  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  suspicion  alleged. 
1  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  supreme  cri- 
minal judges  to  liberate  persons  imprison- 
ed, or  to  admit  them  to  bail.  I  leave  the 
amount  of  bail,  and  the  means  of  apply- 
inff  for  it,  in  general  cases,  as  they  stand. 
I  decide  doubts  which  have  arisen  in  the 
construction  of  the  law.  I  place  the  poor 
and  the  ignorsnt,  who  are  accused  of 
crimes,  on  a  footing,  as  far  as  may  be^ 
with  the  rich  and  the  well-advised,  lo  re- 
gard to  their  imprisonment  and  the  delaj 
of  trial.  The  only  power  I  abridge,  la 
that  of  magistrates  to  commit  without  ex- 
amination and  responsibility.  The  only 
power  I  enlarge,  is  that  of  the  judges  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  subjecu  The 
chief  alteration  I  propose  is,  to  put  the 
poor  and  the  unprotected  on  a  level  with 
the  opulent  and  the  well-informed,  where 
a  search  into  crimes  they  are  accused  of 
is  concerned. 
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Thiese  thingt  will  be  adioitted  to  be 
desirable,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
they  are  considerable ;  but  they  are  less 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  they  appear. 
The  act,  which  I  propose  to  amend,  was 
passed  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
ago ;  and  every  possible  question,  which 
can  arise  on  its  construction  and  out  of 
its  defects,  has  occurred  in  that  time,  and 
is  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Justiciary.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not  been  decided  when  they  occur- 
red, t!ie  prosecution  hating  been  generally 
thrown  up  by  the  lord  Advocate,  to  avoid 
a  decision.  But  we  have  the  questions 
themselves  preserved,  and  brought  to  our 
notice,  in  the  books  which  treat  of  the 
criminal  law.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  before  us  the  law  and  practice  of 
England  in  similar  cases ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that,  of  all  parts  of  the  law 
of  England,  that  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
tecting the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  the 
most  perfect  and  admirable.  Thus,  we 
liave  the  evils  presented  to  us  in  detail,  and 
an  example  of  the  modes  of  prevention 
and  cure.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  is 
not  one  of  such  extreme  difficulty ;  and, 
if  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  purpose, 
the  merit  will  be  inconsiderable. 

Sir,  a  liberal  adoption  of  neighbouring 
institutions,  so  that  they  be  judiciously 
fitted  to  the  spirit  and  gen'eral  character 
of  the  law  tf  the  country  which  adopts 
them,  is  necessary  to  the  perfecting  any 
system  of  law.  This  has  been  in  alt  ages 
the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations.  But 
it  is  nothing  less  than  an  absurdity,  that 
two  parts  of  the  same  nation  should  live 
under  different  laws  as  to  personal  liberty 
— one  much  less  perfect  than  the  other. 
There  is  much,  very  much  of  the  Scots 
law,  as  to  the  trial  of  crimes,  and  as  to 
punishments,  which  is  admirable;  and 
much  in  the  preliminary  forms  of  proceed^ 
ing,  sufficiently  good.  What  is  well 
known  in  practice  is  always  best  done, 
and  errors  committed  in  the  doing  it  are 
the  most  easily  detected.  Established 
usage,  therefore,  is  always  to  be  preserved 
where  it  is  possible;  and  whatever  of  new 
proceedings  is  brought  in,  ought  to  be 
carefully  suited  to  the  genius  of  ancient 
institutions,  assimilated  to  accustomed 
forms,  and  received  in  the  true  spirit  of 
domestic  adoption.  No  nation,  however, 
need  be  ashamed  to  copy  from  ihe  Eng- 
lish la#  its  provisions  for  personal  liberty, 
which  are  probably  as  near  perfection  as 
human  iiulitutioDs  can  approach. 
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As  I  have  no  reason  to  beh'evey  tb«c  mr 
notion  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill  will 
be  opposed,  and  as  the  statement  I  am  to 
make  is  such  as  will  not  he  contradicted, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  in  going  at  length  it»to 
the  authorities  which  justify  that  itate- 
ment ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  nay^ 
self  with  describing  generally  the  defecta 
of  the  Scots  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
respects  in  question. 

By  this  law,  as  it  now  prevails  in  daily^ 
practice,  warrants  for  apprehending  per- 
sons accused  or  suspected  of  offences,  are 
granted  without  taking  the  oath  of  the 
informer — and,  it  may  be,  without  ex- 
amining him.  Warrants  of  commitment 
for  trial  are  usually— -indeed,  almost  al- 
ways— granted  without  taking  the  oath 
of  any  informer  or  witness.  And  there  is 
no  remedy  after  commitment,  except  bj* 
bail  in  bailable  crimes;  or,  where  there 
is  no  bail,  by  forcing  on  the  trial  by  the 
means  afforded  by  the  act  of  1701 »  noir 
under  consideration. 

By  this  act,  as  it  has  been  held  in  prac- 
tice, though  it  has  never  been  so  decided, 
a  hundred  days,  and,  wherever  tife  pro«* 
secutor  so  chooses,  a  hundred  and  forty 
days  must  elapse,  before  the  imprison- 
ment is  terminated,  or  the  trial  can  be 
forced  on ;  though  the  prisoner  be  never 
so  well  advised,  and  actively  served.  If 
he  be  without  this  advice,  and  have  not 
the  means  or  the  resolution  to  take  the 
steps  prescribed  by  the  act,  there  is  no 
necessary  termination  to  his  imprison- 
ment. He  has  no  redress  against  the  ma- 
gistrate or  the  public  prosecutor,  unless 
he  can  prove  corruption  or  malice;  and 
there  is  seldom  a  private  prosecutor,  so 
that  there  is  not  even  the  restraint  of  a 
fear  of  expense  on  groundless  accusations. 
He,  who  would  be  the  prosecutor  in  Ens- 
land,  is  the  informer  in  Scotland.  He 
must  sign  his  information,  so  thai  be  ia 
always  known,  and  he  may  be  liable  in 
damages.  But  he  may  be  a  vagabond  or 
a  pauper,  as  in  James  Murray  Borthwick't 
case,  which  was  brought  before  this  House 
two  sessions  ago;*  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  criminal  prosecution  to  such  a 
case. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  wanu  all  the  most  easential  parte 

*  The  private  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
whenever  an  action  of  damages  was  brought 
against  him,  sued  out  a  proceta  of  ceaaio 
bonoroni,  as  being  utterl/  insolvent. 
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of  tbd  law  of  Ei^lftnd  in  these  respecu. 
It  wants  the  comman  guards  against  un- 
reasonable or  incautious  commitmentSt 
It  wants  tbe  most  yaluable  parts  of  the 
process  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus*  And 
It  wants  gaol  deliveries,  altogether.  It  is 
By  object  to  supply  these  defects. 

Tbe  purposes  of  the  law,  hi  regard  to 
imprisonment  and  trial  for  crimes,  as  I 
have  already  said,  ought  obviously  to  be 
these  :«-to  secure  the  appearance  of  the 
aceuaedy  so  that  he  may  undergo  his  trial 
--and  to  prevent  the  means  used  for  this 
•nd  from  becoming  an  engine  of  oppression 
and  wrong.  The  appearance  of  the  ac- 
cused is  to  be  secured  either  by  imprison- 
ment, where  that  is  necessary,  or  by  bail, 
where  this  is  sufficient ;  and  the  prevent- 
ing these  means  from  becoming  an  engine 
of  oppression^  involves  three  considera- 
tions :-<-l.  The  providing  against  impro- 
per and  unnecessarv  imprisonmenr*— > 
§*  The  regulating  baiU— S.  The  prevent- 
ing a  delay  of  trial. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  necessary  to 
the  providing  against  improper  imprison- 
ment—the preventing  the  wrong  from 
being  committed;  and  the  affording  speedy 
means  of  enlargement,  if  it  shall  be  com- 
mitted. An  improper  imprisonment  may 
Sake  place  in  different  ways. 

First;  A  man  maybe  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  imprisoned  by  warrant  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, for  examination,  before  he  is 
committed  for  trial.  That  this  should  be 
done  frivolously,  or  without  a  just  and 
sufficient  ground  of  suspicion  and  reason 
for  inquiry,  is  a  great  hardship.  To  an 
innocent  man  it  is  a  mighty  injury,  and  to 
the  law  it  is  a  manifest  discredit.  But 
being  so  ^  apprehended,  on  whatever 
grounds,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  detained  longer 
than  is  reouired  to  ascertain,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  whether  he  ought  to 
be  committed  for  trial  or  not ;  yet,  in 
these  respects,  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
eacitely  defective. 

1.  The  warrant  for  apprehending,  as  I 
have  said,  is  always  granted  without  the 
informer  being  put  on  oath.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  information  be  in 
writlng/.though  this  is  usual.  It  very 
^oounonly  proceeds  on  the  petition  of  the 
Procurator  Fis^  the  public  prosecutor 
•f  the  ialerior  jorisdictioBa,-- a  petty 
effeer  appointed  bv  AenSk,  bv  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  by  the  magistrates  of 
burghs,  within  thehr  districts.  He  be* 
comes  tbe  dannel  of  communication  be- 


tween the  informer  and  the  naglatrate, 
upon  whose  application  the  warrant  for 
apprehending  is  always  granted^  without 
further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
information  he  acts  on ;  although  he  him- 
self never  administers  an  oath  to  his  in« 
former,  and  usually  takes  the  story  as  be 
gets  it,  inserting  no  details  of  it  in  bia 
petition  to  the  magifttrate«* 

2.  No  time  is  limited  by  law  for  the 
detention  of  a  prisoner  in  custody  for  ex* 
amination,  or  further  examination,  before 
committing  or  discharging  him.  The  act 
1701  has  been  found  not  to  apply  to  thia 
sort  of  imprisonment  at  all ;  and  there  is 
no  rule  of  the  common  law.f 

*  '*  Id'regard  to  the  grounds  and  form  of 
the  warrant  to  apprehend,  it  may  be  fitting  in 
some  cases,  and  diis  in  England  seems  to  be 
the  usual  course  of  practice,  that  the  warrant 
be  granted  after  examination  only  of  the  in- 
former upon  oath ;  but  this  is  not  Invariably, 
nor  even  ordinarily  observed  with  us,  in  pro- 
ceeding on  the  information  even  of  a  private 
individual ;  and,  in  cases  of  complaint,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procumtor  Fiscal,  or  other 
public  officer,  who  could  only  swear  to  his 
belief  of  the  information  which  has  been 
brought  him,  it  has  never  been  our  custom  to 
make  use  of  any  such  precaution.  It  is  farther 
to  be  noted,  that  although  it  be  very  proper, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  it, 
to  support  the  warrant  with  a  written  petition, 
or  examination  of  the  partv  who  applies  for  it ; 
yet  the  want  of  this  formal  eridence  is  no  wise 
any  impeachment  of  the  strength  or  virtue  of 
tbe  warrant,  and  shall  neither  countenance  tbe 
party  charged  in  any  resistance  of  it,  nor  of 
Itself  be  a  ground  of  asking  damages,  if  it 
shall  be  executed  against  bim.^— 3  JEhone^ 
Crim.  Law,  121, 122. 

t  **  With  this  view,  if  the  witnesses  are  not 
attending  at  the  time,  so  as  to  be  examined 
without  delay,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Magistrate 
to  commit  the  prisoner  to  gaol,  there  to  remain 
for  further  examination,  or  until  a  precognition 
shall  be  taken;  and  asainst  a  warrant  of  this 
form,  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  relief  by  bail  as 
a  matter  of  right,  though,  in  cases  of  petty 
crime,  he  is  often  indulged  with  it;  for,  in 
terms  of  the  Act,  1701,  cap.  6^  that  remedy 
applies  onl;f  to  a  settled  state  of  imprisonment 
that  which  is  '  for  custody  in  order  to  trial,* 
and  not  to  this  temporary  and  uncertain 
detention.'' — S  Aonr,  128. 

"  In  the  case  of  Fyfe  against  M'Laren,  39th 
July,  1762,  where,  on  a  charge  amounting  to 
wilnil  fire  raising,  and  afUr  a  precognition 
had  been  led,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the 
Justices  of  Peace  of  Forfarshire  to  incarcerate 
till  fiirther  examination.  One  of  Uie  prisonen 
was  soon  thereafter  liberated;  and  another, 
baring  applied  for  bail,  the  Justices  refixsea 
his  petition,  but,  on  application  to  the  Court 
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Secondly;  A  man  may  be  fully  com*- 
nitted  for  trial  by  warrant  of  a  magia* 
Irate.— In  this  matter  the  provisions  and 
tl*e-  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland  are 
far  from  coosisteut  with  the  due  security 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

1.  No  prcTious  examination  by  the 
mogistratey  either  of  the  informer  or  wit- 
nesses, or  of  the  peiion  accused,  is  necee- 
sary,  though  it  »  usual  in  commitments 
by  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  said  to 
be  advisable.* 

'  -     ■         ■  ■  '  '        .■   • 

•f  Justiciary  he  was  liberated,  after  being 
twemy-four  days  in  prison.  Both  the  parties 
afterwards  commenced  an  action  of  wrongous 
imprisonment,  on  the  Act  1701,  and  also  upon 
the  common  law,  against  the  partywirho  nad 
applied  for  the  warrant,  and  the  Justices  of 
Peace  who  granted  it ;  but  the  defenders  were 
assoilzied  (acquitted) :  and  from  the  report  of 
the  case,  it  appears,  that  so  far  as  the  action 
was  laid  on  the  Act  ITOl,  the  decision  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  the  commitment 
was  till  further  examination. 

"  The  same  point  occurred,  and  was  fully 
considered,  in  uie  ease  already  mentioued  of 
Andrew  against  Murdoch,  20th  June,  1806, 
where,  although  a  considerable'  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  among  the  Judges  with  re- 
gard to  the  fact,  whether  the  warrant  on  which 
the  commitment  proceeded  was  to  be  held 
as  a  warrant  of  commitment  till  further  exami- 
nation, or  in  order  to  trial ;  a  great  majority 
of  the  Court  held,  the  former  did  not  fall 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  1701." — Bu^ 
nei't  Crun,  Law,  p.  250. 

**  The  late  lord  Newton,  however,  declared 
himself  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion; — 
upon  this  ground,  that  otherwise  tne  statute 
would  cease  to  afford  any  real  security  to  the 
lieges,  since  every  commitment  might  be  put 
on  the  footing  of  its  beings  for  examination. 
And  he  further  mentioned,  that  he  had  access 
to  know,  that  the  saiAe  construction  of  Uie 
Statute  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Crosbie." 
^-HtOchiiuon^i  Just,  of  Feacty  p.  481,  Note. 

*  '*  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  to  be 
understood  respecting  the  Magistrate,  that  it 
18  unlawful  for  him,  de  piano,  to  give  orde^ 
for  commitment  (i.  e.  for  trial)  in  his  warrant 
IQ  apprehend,  in  cases  where  he  is  already 
possessed  of  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  the  prisoner,  or  where,  on  any  other 
account,  he  cannot  pre? iously  be  examined. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  ordinarv  tenor  of 
warranU,  obtained  from  the  Lords  of  Justiciary, 
to  whose  office  it  does  not  pertain  to  examine 
*  the  prisoner,  or  to  set  on  foot  a  precognition 
concerning  his  guilt.'' — 3  Htone,  p.  126. 

''The  application  for  this  purpose  (com- 
mitment for  trial)  is  made,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  petition,  or  other  complaint,  signed  by 
the  Procurator  Fiscal,  or  a  party ;  and  praying 
toif  commitment  of  the  person,   or  persons 
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2.  No  osth  is  usually  administered, 
either  to  the  informer  or  to  any  witness, 
before  fully  committing  the  prisoner  for 
trial,  even  where  a  previous  examination^ 
called  a  precognition,  4ft  entered  into;  but 
he .  is  coongned  t^  a  gaol,  perhaps  for. 
months,  end  to  tfie  ignominy  of  a  trials 
on  the  declanttions  of  witnesses  made  and 
taken  down  behind  his  back,  unsanctioned 
by  any  solemnity,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  fear  of  prosecution.  Indeed,  when 
the  puttinff  the  witnesses  on  oath  is  re* 
commended,  it  proceeds  from  a  jealousy,, 
not  of  unduly  imprisoning  the  innocent* 
hut  of,  by  chance,  suffering  one  who  ia 
guilty,  to  escape.  * 


named,  as  at  his  suit  or  instance.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  nothing  in  either  tlie 
words  or  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  that  should 
confine  the  magistrate  to  the  use  of  this  sort 
of  information  only,  which  cannot  always  be 
obtained  at  the  time.  In  itself  the  affidavit, 
signed  decUration,  or  even  letter  of  the  party 
concerned,  or  having  cause  of  knowledge,  if  it 
properly  describe  the  foct,  and  be  duly  refer- 
red to  in  the  warrant,  seems  to  be  an  equally 
sufficient  ground  for  commitment;  and,  in- 
deed; unless  he  can  show  cause  for  distrusting 
it,  the  Magistrate  could  not  safely  dechne  to 
commit  upon  a  charge  of  this  description.  In 
those  instances  where  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
applies,  his  information  will  protect  the  Magis- 
trate, who  commits  in  pursuance  of  it,  so  far 
as  to  take  the  case  from  under  the  letter  of 
the  statute  1701.  And  in  any  complaint 
which  may  nevertheless  be  rasule  against  that 
officer,  or  against  him  and  the  magistrate 
jointly,  for  rash,  partial,  or  malicious  proceed- 
ings, they  have  to  defend  themselves  upoa 
the  ground  of  the  private  information  lodged 
with  them.''— a  Eume,  186. 

''  Th.e  most  complete  and  .perfect  informa- 
tion, so  ha  as  regards  the  magistrate,  is 
obtained  by  a  regular  precognition,  whidi 
contains  the  signed  declarations  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  examined,  and  points  out  the 
person  accused,  or  some  other  individual,  as 
guilty  of  the  crime  alleged.  But,  though  a 
precognition  ought  generally  to  precede  a 
warrant  of  commitment  for  trial,  this  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  always  observed.  The 
first  information,  even  by  a  private  partv,  may 
be  so  complete  and  satisfactory  to  the  Magis- 
trate, as  to  warrant  an  immediate  commitment 
in  order  to  trial.''— fiumet/,  320. 

*  "  Though  it  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding,  yet  still,  in  those  cases/wherein, 
nrom  popular  favour  towards  the  prisoner,  or 
towards  the  offence,  the  truth  cannot  oiher- 
wise  be  obtained,  it  is  lawful,  and  has  ofteif 
been  practised,  to  nut  the  witnesses  upon 
their  oath;  which,  it  they  shall  refuse,  tb^ 
are,  for  this  contempt,  liable  to  be  imprisoned. 
To  obviate,  also,  any  danger  of  improper  pracc. 
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This,  boirever,  cannot  be  saicS  to  have 
been  the  law,  whatever  may  have  beeii 
the  practice  of  Scotland ;  for,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  in  the 

fear  1661,  intituled,  <*  Commission  and 
nstructtons  to  the  Justices  of  Peace,  and 
Constables,"'  it  is  provided,  that  **  at 
what  time,  and  whensoever  one  shall  ac« 
•cuse  another  person  or  persons,  to  be 
guilty  of  treason,  murder,  or  other  felony, 
blasphemy,  incest,  or  any  other  heinous 
crimes ;  in  such  cases,  the  said  Justice  or 
Justices,  shall  forthwith  cause  such  per- 
son, or  persons,  to  be  apprehended ;  and, 
after  inquiry  made  io  the  cause,  the  said 
Justice,  or  Justices,  if  they  find  cause, 
ahail  commit  the  offender  to  prison,  or 
take  sufficient  bail,  if  the  case  by  the  law 
be  bailable ;  and  shall  take  the  information 
of  the  party  accusing  upon  oath,  and  bind 
him  to  prosecute ;  and  shall  take  the  tes- 
timony, or  deposition,  of  the  witnesses 
likewise  upon  oath,  and  bind  them  to  give 
evidence,  and  shall  also  tske  the  exami* 
nation  of  the  party  accuned  ;*-alI  which 
recognizances,  informations,  depositions, 
and  examinations,  the  said  Justice,  or 
Justices,  shall  certify  to  the  next  quarter 
aetsioo,  assizes,  or  criminal  court,  respect* 
ivel^,  to  tlie  end,  that  Justice  may  proceed 
agamst  them  according  to  law."  This  is 
the  only  law  passed  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
tecting the  subject  from  frivolous  and 
vexatious  committals ;  but,  if  it  was  ever 
observed,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
so;  and,  in  its  terms,  it  applies  only  to 
committals  by  justices  of  the  peace.  * 

dees  with  them,  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  or 
his  friends,  neither  he,  nor  any  one  for  him, 
need  he  admitted  to  these  proceedings.  It 
was  one  of  the  directions  given  by  the  Court, 
for  the  taking  up  of  dittay,  4th  March,  1709. 
Item,  That  none  he  present  with  the  Clerk,  at 
the  examination  of  the  persons  cited  by  the 
Sheriff,  to  f^re  op  dittay.  At  whatever  period 
these  examinations  are  taken,  and  whether  in 
the  form  of  oath,  or  otherwise,  they  are  merely 
preparatory  to  the  libel,  and  can  never,  in  any 
ahapep  be  made  use  of  against  the  witnesses ; 
aaoy  indeed,  they  may  call  for  them  if  they 
please,  and  see  them  cancelled  before  they 
give  tMr  evidence  in  the  trial.'' — 3  Hume, 
129. 13Q. 

^  It  esonot  be  doubted,  that  the  spirit  of 
this  act  was  binding  on  all  other  magistrates 
vrbo  had  Uve  power  of  committing  .on  accusa- 
tions of  crimes;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  hold 
that  the  precautions  contained  in  it,  to  prevent 
frivolous  committals^  were  repealed  by.impli- 
cation,  by  the  act  ITOl^  made  expressly  for 
battet  securing  the  liberty  of  tl^e  subject. 
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8.  If  application  be  made  tp  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  justiciary  for  a  warrant  to- 
apprehend  one  accused  of  a  crime,  no  ex- 
amination ever' takes  place  before  the 
judge  who  grants  |he  warrant,  but  it 
issues  at  once  to  commit  for  trial— on  th» 
responsibility  of  the  informer.  If  the  ap- 
plication be  made  by  the  lord  advocate^ 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  warrant  is  granted 
of  course  s  if  by  a  private  person,  witk 
concourse  of  the  lord  advocate  (f.  e« 
with  his  official  concurrence)  it  ia  the 
same ;  and  the  lord  advocate  cannot  re- 
fuse hb  concourse.  In  practice*  he  leavee 
a  written  authority  with  the  derk  of  jus*. 
tictary»  to  give  his  concourse  to  all  who. 
ask  it.— But  private  persons,  without  the 
concourse  of  the  lora  advocate,  with  the 
concourse  of  the  local  procurator  fiscal, 
which  is  obtained  of  course,  or  withoua 
it,  for  any  thing  contained  in  the  act 
1701,  may  apply  to  the  justiciary  for  a 
warrant  to  commit  on  a  written  and  sign- 
ed information ;  and,  if  the  crime  and  cir^ 
cumstances  be  relevantly  stated,  warrant 
may  be  granted  without  any  examination 
by  the  judge,  no  investigation  being  with- 
in the  usage  of  the  court.* 

The  court  has  even  refused  to  examine 
into  the  grounds  of  accusation,  though 
applied  to  by  the  prisoner  complaining  of 
a  grievous  wrong.  They  are  said  ta  be 
bound  b^  the  statement  in  the  written 
information.^ 
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*  3  HumCf  126. — ^It  u  said  by  Mr.  Home, 
(3  Hume^  132),  that  it  is>' certainly  better,  that 
the  Judges,  like  the  Assize,  should  enter  on 
the  trial  vrithout  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  case.'' — I  cannot  see  much  in  this ;  but,  if 
there  were,  it  would  result,  that  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  should  have  no  power  to 
commit  for  trial ;  for  that  a  man  should  he 
committed  for  trial  without  anv  examinatkm 
by  the  magistrate  into  the  probable  cause,  on 
the  mere  accusation  in  writing  of ^  any  one, 
seems  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  due  ad« 
ministration  of  justice,  or  with  any  reasonable 
regard  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent 

t*'But,  though  a  Magistrate  may  not,  in 
every  case,  be  justifiable,  even  on  an  ex  facie 
information,  to  issue  a  warrant  of  commititient, 
the  general  rule  find  usage,  certainly  is,  to  look 
chitty,  if  not  solely,  to  the  terms  of  the  appttr 
cation,  and  the  relevancy  of  the  charge  ttara 
made ;  ai^d  to  grant  the  warrant,  unlaas  it  ap- 
pear dearly,  that  no  proper  Point  of  Dittay^ 
(i.  e.  indictable  offence)  **  be  charged.*  This 
case  underwent  some  discussion,  in  the  lata 
case  of  the  Magistraties  of  Cukoss  against  sic 
Jo^  Henderson,  13th  July,  laof,  for  an 
alleged  forgety  of  the  common  sesd  of  the 
burgk  After  iakiag  a  precogniiioii,  a  warrant 
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'  4.  By  the  amnum  law  there  is  no  re- 
drefs  against  a  magistrate  or  against  a 
pii)>liek  informer,  as  the  lord  advocate  or 
procurator  fiscal,  unless  malice    can  be 

E roved  against  him  :  nor  ought  there  to 
e.  The  sole  redress  is  an  action  of 
damages  against  the  private  informer. 
There  is  no  instance  of  such  informer 
being  indicted  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  so,  unless  there  was  a  conspiracy. 
Kot  being  on  oath,  be  cannot  be  indicted 
df  perjury. 
5*  By  the  act  ITOI,  nothing  is  requisite. 

of  commitment  was  applied  for  to  the  Court  of 
Jttstteiaryy  by  the  Mitfistrates"  ft.  e,  the  cor- 
poration), ^against  Sir  John,  and  David 
Cosine^  writer  in  Dunferrolitie,  on  the  chatge 
of  their  having  fabricated  a  seal,  in  imitation 
of  the  commensal  of  the  Burgh  of  Culross, 
and  appended  it  to  a  commission  in  favour  of 
a  person,  chosen  by  one  set  of  Magistrates,  as 
a  delegate,  to  represent  them  at  the  meeting  for 
choosing  a  member  of  Parliament  Notice  of 
the  application  having  been  by  some  means 
obtained,  a  caveat  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the.  Clerk ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
answers  were  allowed  to  be  given  in,  m  which 
various  objections  were  stated  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  cha^,  as  well  as  a  pointed  denial  made 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  grounded ;  the 
whole  being  intended,  it  was  said,  as  a  mere 
political  manoeuvre,  without  any  serious  pur- 
pose of  making  it  the  subject  of  after  trial.  On 
advising  the  petition  with  answers,  replies, 
and  duplies,  the  Court  pronounced  this  judg* 
ment. — ^Tind  that  the  fact  charged,  is  a  point 
of  dittay,  and  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Court,  on  an  application  for  a  warrant,  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  other  matter;  therefore, 
ordains  the  warrant  to  be  granted,  in  common 
form,  as  craved/  '* — Burnett,  322. 

In  the  case  of  William  Murrav  Borthvrick, 
ihe  petition  of  the  lord  advocate  s  depute,  in 
his  lordship's  name,  merely  set  forth  the 
allegation  or  a  capital  crime  havine  been  com- 
mitted, without  saying  one  word  as  to  thfe 
l^rounds  of  the  accusation,  or  the  nature  of  the 
information  he  had  obtained ;  and  thereupon 
he  craved  warrant  to  commit,  de  piano,  for  trial, 
which  was  accordingly  granted ;  and  Borthwick, 
^ho  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  what- 
ever, was  immediately  apprehended,  and  so 
committed. 

Upon  this  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  which  was  followed  by 
answers  by  the  advocate  depute^  and  a  judg- 
ment by  the  lord  justice  clerk.  He  was  ac- 
cotdin^y,keptin  confinement  till  the  24th  of 
Aprilf  when  he  was  brought  to  die  bar  of  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Glasgow,  to  be  tried. — But  on 
the  motion  of  the  advocate  depute  the  diet  was 
deserted^  pro  loco  et  tempore,  by  which  die  trial 
was  adjourned,  and  the  prisoner  was  re-com- 
uitted  oa  a  new  warrant  of  the  same  Court, 
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to  justtfy  the  magistrate  but  a  signed  in-» 
formation.*  No  precise  form  is  necessary, 
any  writing  signed  being  sufficient;  though 
the  charge  be  never  so  improbable;  though 
the  informer  be  infamous,  a  person  un* 
known  to  the  magistrate,  or  a  vagabond 
without  fixed  abode ;  though  the  imprison- 
ment be  never  so  irregular  or  oppressive. 
There  is  no  provision  by  this  act  to  re« 
dress  the  wrong,  if  it  have  only  proceeded 
on  a  signed  information. 

Lastly,  A  person  may  be  committed  to 
an  unlawful  place  of  confinementt  or  in  aa 
■'  ..-..■  -■    II  i 

proceeding  as  before  on  the  same  allegatioD, 
without  any  statement  of  facts  and  oircnmstanf- 
ees,  or  t>f  the  nature  of  the  information  receiv- 
ed ;  and  he  was  as  of  course,  re-committed. 
He  had  been  running  bis  letters  of  intimation 
to  the  lord  advocate  to  bring  on  his  trial  rnean^ 
while ;  and  the  forty  days  from  his  re-comroitp- 
ment  under  this  new  warrant  having  expired,  he 
was,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  on  his  petition 
ordained  to  be  liberated.  But,  on  the  same 
day,  a  new  warrant  of  commitment  for  trial 
was  granted  by  the  lord  justice  derk  against 
him,  on  the  petition  of  a  private  individual, 
the  same  Robert  Alexander,  who  pretended 
right  to  the  goods  in  question,  with  con- 
course of  the  lord  advocate,  obtained  of 
course,  though  the  lord  advocate  had  decli- 
ned to  proceed  himself  in  the  prosecution ; 
which  petition  was  in  the  like  general  terms. 

The  justicianr  warrant  was  granted  in  the 
same  manner,  oe  piano,  without  investigatioii 
of  any  sort,  or  opportunity  of  any  sort,  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  he  heard ;  which  if  he  had  been, 
the  warrant  could  not  possibly  have  been  grant- 
ed ;  the  application  being  by  one  partner,  as 
alleged  against  another  partner,  accusing  him 
of  stealing  what  was  alleged  to  be  their  joint 
property,  and  the  question  being,  whether  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  property 
truly  joint  orseveral,  and  consequently,  whediefr 
there  was  a  trespass.  Borthwick  was,  howevet, ' 
kept  in  gaol  till  the  12th  of  June,  when  be  was 
lil^rated,  ex  proprio  motu  of  his  new  prosecu- 
tor ;  his  trial  having  been  first  fixed  for  the  lOtfa, 
and  postponed  to  the  17th  of  June. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  under  these  decision^ 
and  according  to  this  practice,  any  person, 
of  what  character  and  station  soever,  may  ba 
kept  in  gaol  under  a  charge  of  theft,  howevet 
preposterous,  without  the  possibility  of  bringin% 
on  nis  trial  for  a  hundred  and  fbrty  days, 
although  the  public  prosecutor  shall  be  aatis^ 
fied  there  are  no  grounds  for  trying  him,  as  long 
as  persons  may  be  found  to  pretend  any  pro- 
perty or  right  of  possession,  qualified  or  absolute 
in  goods,  wfaidi  they  may  choose  to  accuse  him 
of  stealing;  and  so  mutatis  mutandis  under  a 
charge  of  any  other  crimes,  which  private  per^ 
sons  may  pretend  a  legal  title  to  institttte  a 
criminal  prosecution  for. 
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ifMdIar  ■iwnit ;  or  be  mqr  be  deprived 
of  bu  liberlv  by  one  hewing  no  le^l  au- 
tboriCjt  as  by  an  incompetent  magiftnite* 
under  colenr  of  a  legal  proceeding,  or  by 
a  private  individualf  witbout  any  such 
pfelcnce* 

For  tbete  eases  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  act  1701  provides  no  remedy;  al- 
tboagb  m  one  case,  in  17$6,  it  is  said  to 
have  bead  decided,  that  the  act  did  apply 
to  an  onlawfisi  imprisonment  by  a  person 
^ot  a  magistrate.* 

*  '^This  daote  (the  genertd  dause  of  the 
act  as  to  'an  eoofinements*)  has  giTen  rise  So 
various  questions,  whether  it  was  meant  to  ap- 
ply, Isty  to  confinements  irrej^ular,  no  doubt, 
and  oppressive  hut  prooeedmg  on  signed  in- 
fefmttions  and  written  warrants ;  3nd,  To  ifw 
regvdar  confinemeBts,  by  private  persons,  not 
magisttates,  nor  in  authority;  and»  Lastly,  To 
conflnements  hv  magistrates  not  for  custody  in 
order  for  trial,  but  in  the  way  of  simple  arrest, 
or  for  examination. 

**  Respecting  the  fint,  the  miestion  occurred 
in /the  case  of  Archibald  Campbell  against 
Ramsey,  abaiQie  of  Kdso,  26th  November, 
1736;  who  had,  on  a  signed  information,  but 
fouttdisd  on  a  frivolous,  or,  at  least,  improbable 
story  (fis.  that  he  had  clandestinely  carried 
aiway  a  person  of  the  name  of  M^&enzie  from 
bis  wife  and  fomily,  and  had  prerailed  on  that 
persOB  to  abstract  several  of  the  writings  of  his 
estate),  granted  a  warrant  of  imprisonment 
against  Campbell,  until  he  should  mid  bafl  not 
to  proceed  forther  in  the  delinquency  imputed 
lb  him,  and  to  answer  to  the  competent  court 
for  what  he  had  already  donew  Ine  defender 
maintained,  nDom  the  preamoie  of  the  statute, 
that  it  was  meant  to  apply  merely  ^to  the 
abuse  of  commitment^  without  expressing  the 
cause,'  and  had  nothittg  foitherin  view  tlum 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  form  of  commitments, 
in  rsfusing  baB,  and  in  dw  modes  of  setting  at 
liberty ;  and  that  the  aeneral  clause  here  no- 
ticed was  meant  to  appT^  to  aH  these  ibrms  of 
written  warrants  ana  signed  informations,  to 
every  sort  of  confoiement,  whether  in  a  gaol, 
properly  so  called,  or  in  a  private  house  or 
chamber ;  and  that  the  exception  introduced 
in  this  very  clause  of  confinement,  consented 
to  by  the  party,  or  inflicted  after  sentence 
(where  there  is  no  need  of  signed  informations), 
shews,  diat  soch  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 
The  mirsoer,  on  die  oflier  hand,  founded  on 
dm  meet  and  scope  of  the  act ;  and  that  being 
inteaded  to  prevent  wrongous  imprisonment 
in  evaiy  ease,  and  lo  protect  the  libeity  of  the 
snljsei,  it  oag^  to  be  applied  to  all  irregular 
cOnfinemeata,  wifliout  exception.  The  court, 
while  fliey  were  of  opinion  that  the  baiUie*s 
condoct  Imd  heen  illegal  and  oppressive,  found, 
at  the  same  time,  that  die  case  did  not  fell 
under  tfeie  act» 

''Ihe  second  p(^t  eeeurred  in  the  esse  of 
•Patterson,  14th.  Dscember,  1736,  where  the 
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The  means  of  enlargement  which  form 
the  second  thing  necessary  to  provide 
against  improper  imprisoiHnent  are,  in 
Scotland,  entirely  by  the  common  law. 
Except,  1st*  The  imprisonment  he  on -a 
warrant  to  commit  for  trial,  not  proceed- 
ing on  a  signed  information;  or,  2ndly, 
Where  such  warrant  does  not  express  the 
cause;  or,  Srdly,  Where  the  canse 'ex- 
pressed does  not  amount  to  a  crime,  other 
than  treason.  Bat  the  maoner  of  pre- 
ceeding  to  obtain  liberation,  is  by  the 


incarcerator  was  no  magistrate,  and  bad,  be- 
sides, given  a  mere  verbal  order  of  commit- 
ment The  defender  argued,  that  the  whole 
scope  of  the  act  was  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
magistrates,  judges,  and  other  officen  of  the 
kw,  in  tha  undue  exercise  of  their  authoritjr, 
that  having  been  the  evil  most  loudly  com- 
plained of;  while  the  pursuer  signed  on  the 
general  expressions  used  in  this  clause,  and  on 
the  preamnle  of  the  act,  which  declares,  'that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  subject  that  the  liberty 
of  his  person  be  duly  secured/  The  court 
found,  that  the  act  did  applyto  the  case,  and 
decerned  for  the  penalties.  The  justice  of  this 
decision,  however,  may  be  doubted.  We  in- 
cline to  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  in  thinking, 
that  the  statute  *  relates  only  to  acts  of  power 
and  authority,  and  not  to  the  masterful  and 
lawless  violence  of  private  persons,  as  to  which 
there  was  no  need  of  any  new  or  extraordinary 
provisions.'  This  interpretation  is  accordingly 
justified  by  what  we  know  as  to  the  abuses 
which  save  rise  to  the  enactment,  as  well  as 
by  the  decision  of  the  case,  sir  Alexander  An- 
struther,  March  and  April  1720,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hume ;  and  where,  as  appears  from  the 
papers  in  that  case,  the  import  of  diis  general 
clause  was  folly  argued.*' — Bumett^  384. 

**  The  process  for  these  forfeitures,  or  kny  of 
them  (for  so  I  construe  the  words,  process  for 
wrongous  imprisonment  in  the  act),  is  confined 
to  the  space  of  three  years,  computed  from  the 
last  day  of  the  prisoner's  confinement;  and  to 
this  limitation  efteci  was  giTen  in  the  court  of 
Justiciary,  in  the  case  of  sir  James  Dunbar, 
in  1714,  where  the  wrong  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  proper  incarcention  in  any  known  gaol, 
but  rather  an  irregular  confinement  of  the  per- 
son, in  some  strong  room  or  dungeon  in  the 
tower  of  AikergJH,  the  property  of  sir  James, 
who,  by  his  authorihr  as  a  baroo,  had  riiut  up 
the  pursuer  there.  The  injury  fell,  therefore, 
under  that  clause  of  the  act,  which  extended 
those  provisions  of  the  law  '  to  sU  confine- 
ments, not  either  consented  to  by  the  party,  or 
inflicted  by  trial  after  sentence,'  and  which 
was  intended,  as  I  conjecture  (though  certainly 
the  passage  is  obst^ure),  to  reach  confinements 
of  this  iitegttlar  description.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  is  doobtfol  whether  the  statute  applies 
in  soch  cases,  unless  the  confinement  be  order- 
ed by  a  magistmte,  and  be  under  pretence  of 
complaint  ofade  to  him,  or  proceeding  held  by 
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Gommofi-lair  process  of  bill  of  liberation 
in  all  cases*  The  act  1701  only  intro- 
duces a  statutory  mode  of  relief: — Ist,  By 
ball ;  Sndlvt  By  forcing  on  the  trial.  Of 
these  I  will  speak  presently. 

The  act  does  not  apply,  thereforci  to 
any  imprisonment  by  an  incompetent  ma- 
gistrate»  or  by  a  private  person,  as  con- 
trary to  law,  or  on  the  ground  of  irre^u* 
larity  in  the  manner  of  it:  nor  to  any  im- 
prisonment by  a  magistrate  for  examina- 
tion, or  further  exammation,  however  long 
or  oppressive  :-HAor  to  any  imprisonment 
in  modura  poense,  however  preposterous 
or  unlawful— in  Its  place,  manner,  dura- 
tion, or  grounds:— nor  to  any  imprison- 
ment for  trial,  however  groundless,  irregu- 
lar,, or  unjust;  provided,  only,  there  have 
been  a  aigoed  information,  charging  a 
crime ;  though  the  information  set  forth 
no  facts  shewing  the  grounds  of  it :  and 
provided,  also,-  that  the  warrant  specifies 
the  cause ;  thoueli  the  cause  specified  be 
false  in  fact,  and  has  never  been  inquired 
into :  nor  to  any  imprisonment  on  a  charge 
of  treason.* 

him  in  that  capacity ;  for  this  ordinance  seems 
to  relate  only  to  acts  of  power  and  authority, 
and  not  to  the  masterful  and  lawless  violence 
of  private  persons,  as  to  which  there  was  no 
need  of  any  new  or  extraordinary  provisions, 
and  which  will  not,  therefore,  be  affected  by 
the  prescription  of  three  years,  and  may  be  the 
ground  of  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  Justi- 
ciary for  the  pains  of  common  law.  Of  this 
description  was  the  wrong  libelled  in  the  case 
of  sir  Alexander  Anstruther  and  others,  (March 
and  April  1720),  who  were  accused  of  carrying 
off,  in  a  boat,  and  afterwards  confining  some- 
where at  land,  certain  persons  who  were  meant 
to  be  called  as  witnesses  against  these  panels, 
lor  some  offence  against  the  revenue.  The 
lihel  was  laid  both  at  common  law,  and  on 
that  clause  of  the  statute  1701,  which  has  re- 
lation to  confinements;  and  concluded,  for 
fine,  deprivation  of  office,  and  incapacity  of 
public  trust;  but  the  court  found  Uie  bbel 
relevant  generally  to  infer  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, damages,  and  expenses;  proceeding 
herein,  as  I  take  it,  on  the  common  law  alone.'' 
— 3  Hume,  181. 

*  **  As  the  magistrate  must  determine  the 
degree  of  the  offence  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
so  roust  he  take  the  chaige,  in  the  ordinary 
case,  as  he  fiodti  it  on  the  face  of  the  commit- 
nrent.  But,  although  this  be  true  generally, 
yet  still  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  every 
magistrate  or  every  informer  has,  therefore, 
the  uncontrolled  licence  of  stating  the  crime 
in  his  information  or  warrant,  in  such  terms, 
and  applying  to  it  such  denomination,  as  he 
pleases.  Certainly,  in  those  (it  is  to  be  hoped 
extraordinaiy)  situatioDS|  where  tiie  evident 
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The  remedy  by  the  oomoMio  law  for  ob^ 
taining  liberation  from  imprisonment,  by^ 
the  process  of  bill  of  liberation,  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  defective.  The 
proceeding  is  by  bill,  or  petition,  to  the 
court  of  Justiciary,  which  contains  merely 
an  unautlienticated  representation,  by  the 
prisoner,  of  what  he  alleges ;  anless  the 
warrant  be,  ex  facie,  defective,  in  which 
case  it  speaks  for  itself.*    This  petitioo 

malice  of  the  party,  and  his  perversion  of  the 
facts,  require  such  an  interposition,  the  supreme 
court,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  them^ 
will  call  for  the  precognition,  or  other  grounds 
of  the  commitment,  and  will  judge  for  them- 
selves, how  far  the  matters  there  appearing,  if 
true  (and  at  this  period  they  must  oe  held  to 
be  so),  amount  to,  or  warrant  the  sort  of  charge, 
which  has  been  raised  upon  them.    As  the 
sheriff  might  control  his  nscal  on  such  an  oc^ 
casion,  if  he  should  state  a  mere  trespass  as  a 
robbery,  or  magnify  a  common  assault  into  a 
hamesucken ;  so  the  Supreme  Court  will  coor 
trol  the  sheriff,  or  other  inferior  magistrate, 
and  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  the  soundness  of  the  views  on  wnich 
he  haa  proceeded.    Thus  James  Gremin  was 
releasea  on  bail,  though  committed  on  a  charge 
of  cursing  and  beating  parents  (a    capiul 
crime  by  the  law  of  Scotland),  because  it  ap- 
peared that  the  facts  were  not  of  that  atrocious 
degree,  nor  related  with  that  distinctness,  which 
might  justify  the  statutory  and  capital  accusa- 
tion.   It  is,  no  doubt,  true  on  the  other  side, 
that  in  any  instance  where  this  comes  to  be  a 
nice  and  critical  question,  or  where  the  plea  of 
the  prisoner  aaainst  the  capital  charge  is  of 
that  kind,  whi&  seems  only  fit  for  deUberate 
trial  in  the  way  of  debate  upon  the  relevancy 
of  a  libel,  here  the  charge  must  be  hdd  and 
taken  in  the  meantime  as  it  is  written  in  the 
commitment. 

"  Let  me  add  one  observation  more  ;  that 
although  the  statute  has  declared  the  privilage 
of  bail,  with  regard  to  all  charges  not  affectinz 
the  life  of  the  offender,  yet  it  has  not  deprived 
our  supreme  judges  of  that  discretion  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  of  extending  thia 
sort  of  relief  to  cases  even  of  capital  accusation^ 
when  they  shall  find  reason  for  such  an  indul- 
gence in  the  extraordinaiy  circumstances  of 
the  fact.  Such  a  trust  is  necessary  to  be  re- 
posed with  them  for  Uie  ends  of  justice,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service;  since 
otherwise  a  magistrate,  or  other  peison  in  pub- 
lic ofiice,  who  has  been  constrained  to  kill  (for 
instance)  in  the  necessary  performance  of  the 
duty  of  his  station,  might  nndeigo  a  long  con- 
finement, and  perhaps  at  the  very  season  which 
most  requires  the  continuance  of  his  exertions, 
on  a  groundless  charge  of  murder,  brought  by 
the  kindred  of  the  persons  who  have  fidlen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  own  obstinacy  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  their  crime.'' — 3  tfwne,  143. 

*  '*  There  is  a  case  recorded  which  shews, 
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it  ortecdl  to  be  lerved  oo  ^^  mpoiite 
fixtff  and  is  nwirwed  bjr  an  anautlienli- 
oated  statement  on  his  part.  Then  counse] 
aaajr  be  heard,  without  ascertaining  the 
fcots.  Then,  if  the  parties  differ  as  to 
lactSy  there  is  a  proof  by  cenunission. 
Then  this  peoef  is  reporteot  and  counsel 
era  heard.  Then  may  follow  written  ar- 
cumentSf  in  theabapeof  memonais,  orin- 
Sirmations,  which  are  printed^— Thus  an 
immense  delay  takes  place,  and  all  this 
while  the  prisoner  remains  immured. 

The  case  of  a  committal  for  treason  ist 
as  the  law  stands,  without  any  remedy, 
being  not  within  any  known  law.  It  is 
expressly  excepted  from  the  act  1701; 
and  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  after  the 
Union,  the  jaw  of  treason  is  declared  to  be 
from  thenceforth,  in  all  points,  the  same 
in  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  imprisonment  for 
treason,  cannot  be  by  the  Scots  common- 
law  process  of  bill  of  liberation.  It  should 
aeem  to  be,  hj  the  English  common-law 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  there  is  no 
■lachinery  for  issuing  this  writ,  so  that  it 
may  run  in  Scotland.  It  comes  out  of 
the  English  chancery,  and  only  issues  on 
the  fiat  of  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  or  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

In  regard  to  bail,  which  forms  the  se- 
cond consideration  in  this  matter,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for, 
as  to  amount,  by  the  S9th  of  the  late  king ; 
which  it  is,  therefore,  not  my  inteitltion  to 
alter.— One  clause  in  it,  that  relating  to 
bail  in  cases  of  sedition,  by  which  the 

Ibsl,  ewvx  when  the  warrant  is,  ex  fade,  defeo- 
tiTe,  the  process  of  liberation  has  not  always 
been  considered  so  mudi  of  oouse,  as  one 
would  suppose  from  the  words  of  the  act. 
There  is,  besides,  a  declaration  in  the  act,  that 
any  wanant,  granted  as  aboTe,  shall  be  Toid 
and  nail;  which  evidently  implies,  that  the 
party  imprisoned  is  entitled  to  be  immediately, 
er  in  the  speediest  mauier,  liberated,  on  ap- 
frfication  to  a  judge.  In  the  case  of  the  war- 
rant noiaxpressing  tiie  cause,  he  seems  entitled 
to  be  inunediately  liberated,  without  even  in* 
timation  to  tiie  party  coneemed  in  the  oom- 
mitment,  it  being  a  defect  apparent  on  the  face 
el  the  waixant;  and  which,  therefore,  is  in- 
stantly verified  by  the  production  of  the  war- 
rant. Notwithstuiding  this,  in  the  case  of 
O'Nei],  19th  June,  1716,  who  applied  to  be 
liberated  on  the  ground  of  the  warrant  against 
him  not  expressing  Ae  particular  cause,  the 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  seen  by  the  ad- 
vocate depute,  and  this  even  by  a  distant  day ; 
and  it  was  only  on'no  objaction  being  stated  by 
him,  that  the  liberation  was  gfanled."—JBanidl, 
327. 


aoMiunt  in  these  cases  is  lefl  undefined,  to 
be  measured  by  the  terms  of  the  accusa* 
tion  only,  I  meant  to  have  repealed  ;  but 
I  understand  it  is  to  be  repealed  by  the 
act  brought  in  by  the  lord  Advocate,  for 
limiting  the  punishment  in  cases  of  sedi- 
tion,—an  act,  which  I  have  already  said, 
reflects  great  honour  on  him. 

The  defecu  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  the 
m^ans  afforded  of  compelling  bail  to  be 
taken,  are  considerable.  There  is  no  pro« 
vision  for  any  examination  by  the  Supreme 
Court  into  the  causes  or  grounds,  on  which 
the  warrant  of  commitment  has  issued,  and 
on  which  the  offence  is  charged,  as  being 
of  the  character  therein  stated.  It  has 
been  decided,  in  a  late  case,  in  the  courts 
in  Scotland,  that  a  judge  of  Justiciary  can* 
not  interpose,  unless  he  is  competent  to 
try  the  crime :  and  that  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcv  is  of  this  description.  So  that,  in 
vacation  time,  there  is  no  remedy,  if  a 
man  be  charged  with  this  offence.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  time  allowed,  within 
which  bail  must  be  tsken  or  refused—* 
twenty*four  hours— is  too  short  to  admit 
of  an  investigation  into  disputed  facts; 
and,  indeed,  seems  to  infer  its  exclusion : 
and  the  pains  and  penalties,  being,  in  aH 
cases  an  incapacity  of  public  trust,  over 
and  above  the  pecuniary  fine,  are  too  high 
to  be  readily  enforced. 

The  last  consideration  is,  the  preventing 
an  undue  delay  of  trial.  This  rests  entirely 
on  the  act  1701.  It  provides  for  two 
cases  ^— a  first  imprisonment  under  a  war* 
rant  of  commitment  for  trial;  and,  a  second 
imprisonment  under  a  new  warrant  for  the 
same  imputed  offence.  1  wiH  not  detain 
the  House,  by  stating  minutely  the  steps 
it  directs ;  they  may  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  it.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
shortly  mention  the  objections  to  them. 
These  are  of  two  sorts :— 1.  The  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  of  the  wording  of  the 
Act.— .2.  The  defects  of  iu  provisions. 

In  regard  toits  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
the  following  questions  have  arisen  :— 

I.  It  is  provided,  that  the  letters  of  in- 
timation shall  call  on  the  prosecutor  to 
«  fix  a  diet  for  the  trial  within  sixty  dsj^s 
afker  the  intimatioo."  Now,  under  this 
clause,  a  question  has  arisen,  whether  the 
sixty  days  relate  to  the  fixing,  or  to  the 
diet  {t.  e.  the  day  of  trial),  namely,  whe- 
ther It  is  sufficient  to  execute  or  serve  the 
indictment  whhin  sixty  days,  the  indict- 
ment cootainine  notice  of  a  future  day  for 
the  triflJ  ;  or  whether  the  trial  itself  must 
commence  within  sixty  days. 
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Thi*  10  a  Tery  kaporunt  qntttion ;  ht^ 
om»e,  tht  liovution  of  time  for  the  trial 
to  be  brot^ht  to  a  oondusum  ezteodtog 
to  forty  days,  utuaUy  held  to  run  from  the 
day  of  giviog  notice  of  trial  ( or  execotiog 
the  indiotment  which  contaiDS  the  notioe)> 
if  the  former  construction  be  rightf  the 
trial  may  be  fixed  hj  the  prosecutor  for 
the  huodr^th  day ;  if  the  latter»  it  cannot 
be  beyond  the  tixUelh  dav ;  after  which 
the  prisoner  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court* 
and  no  adjournment  can  take  place  but 
on  cause  shewn.  The  present  practtcey 
however,  is  the^ther  way ;  though  I  know 
of  no  decision  which  authorises  ao  inter* 
pretatfon  contrary  to  the  natorai  meaning 
of  the  words,  if  not  tbelr  grammatical  con- 
atnictioo,  and  certainly  contrary  to  the  ac- 
knowledged role  of  law  to  inierpret  doubt- 
ful passages  of  remedial  statutes,  made  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  advance 
the  remedy,  and  as  is  most  ftvourable  to 
that  liberty.* 

*  **  Now,  there  are  more  than  one  sense,  in 
which  we  nuy  nnderstand  the  words  made  use 
of  in  the  Act, '  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  trial  within 
sixty  days  after  the  intimation/    The  meaninff 
may  either  be,  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  servea 
with  a  libel,  calling  him  to  a  diet  of  trial,  which 
diet  is  within  the  sixty  days,  or  it  may  be  more 
favourable  to  the  prosecutor — ^that  within  the 
sixty  days  he  shall  serve  the  prisoner  with  a 
libel,  calling  him  to  appear  for  trial  at  some 
future  diet,  no  matter  whether  such  diet  be 
within  the  sixty  days  or  not;  but  althoai^,  in 
themselves,  the  expressions  are  equivocd,  yet 
op  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  law,  and  tak- 
ing the  clause  as  to  the  sixty  days  in  connex- 
ion with  the  clause  last  recited,  which  limits 
the  endurance  of  the  trial  to  forty  days  more,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  legislature  meant  to 
provide  only  this. security  for  the  prisoner,  that 
ne  should  not  be  confined  for  more  than  one 
hundred  successive  days  in  all ;  and  that  under 
this  uhimate  limitation,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial one  of  obliging  the  prosecutor  to  execute 
his  libel  within  the  first  sixty  days,  it  was  meant 
to  leave  him  quite  at  large,  with  respect  to  the 
diet  of  compearance*    Indeed,  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  the  opposite  construction  would 
not  in  the  end  be  of  anv  material  advantage 
to  the  prisoner,  because,  though  Uie  prosecutor 
call  his  libel  on  the  sixtieth  day  (and  by  no 
interpretation  of  the  statute  can  he  be  obliged 
to  call  it  sooner),  yet  still,  if  he  be  not  ready 
to  proceed  on  that  day,  he  may  obtain  conti- 
nuations of  the  diet  thenceforwaid,  for  reason- 
able causes,  from  time  to  time,  until  it  suit 
him ;  under  this  limitation  only,  that  he  briug 
the  trial  to  an  issue  within  forty  days  more. 
Now,  this  is  as  great  a  latitude  as  arises  under 
the  other  seemingly  more  fiivourable  construe* 
tion  of  the  Acu**— 3  Hme,  169. 
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&  A  eecoad  qoastioo  is^  aMbelBg  die 
rnnitatimi  of  ttxty  daya  to  apply  •my  lo 
the  execattag  the  libel,  whether  the  trial 
must  tskm  place  and  be  eoodnded  within 
forty  days  firooi  each  execution,  or^  the 
diet  of  trial  being  fixed  fer  any  diisy,  bovt* 
ever  distant  from  the  day  ef  each  eseeu^ 
tion,  whether  all  that  is  renuired  iip  thaa^ 
the  trial  be  oonduded  within  forTf  daya. 
after  the  diet  80  fixed.  If  so,  the  beam 
of  the  act  may  be  entirely  done  away. 
This  was  argued  In  die  case  of  M^Ewssi^ 
in  1776»  but  left  undecided.^ 

Bat  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  this  material 
difierence  ia  the  situation  of  the  prisoBei>*4hat 
by  the  one  construction  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  proseotttor  for  forty  days  after  the  six^yese 
expired;  by  the  other,  be  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court,  who  are  bound  not  to  defer  the  trials 
but  on  reasonable  cause  shewn,  Again»  by 
ordinary  gnmunatical  constnic^on.  the  words, 
sixty  days  refer  to  the  words  diet  for  the  triaL 
Further,  if  this  be  otherwise,  then  is  thers,  by 
the  words  of  the  Act,  no  Umitalion  of  time 
within  which  the  diet  must  foU,  and  oonse- 
queatly  no  limitation  of  time  within  which  the 
case  must  be  determined  by  final  seatenoe^ 
since  the  limitation  of  forty  days  for  final  sear 
tenoe,  obviously,  and  by  necessary  constructiony 
relates  totheinsistingin  the  libel  when  the  judge 
shall  put  the  same  to  a  trial.  The  words  of  the 
Act  are  these : — ^  And  the  diet  of  trial  hems 
prefixed,  the  Magistrates  of  the  place,  kc  shau 
then  be  obliged  to  deliver  the  prisoner  to  a 
sufficient  guanl,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  sisted 
before  the  Judge  competent;  and  his  msiiesto'a 
advocate,  &c.  shall  insist  in  the  libel,  fcc*  uie 
Judge  put  the  same  to  a  trial,  and  the  sasM 
shall  be  determined  by  a  final  sentence  withia 
forty  days."  So  that,  by  this  coostnetioiiy  Hi^ 
prosecutor  being  only  wand  within  axty  daya 
to  fix  the  diet,  may  fix  a  diet  whidi  shall  foil 
on  any  day,  however  distant;  the  oa^  seeethy 
remaining  to  the  prisoner,  beiogf  that  after  the 
diet  has  taken  pnce,  and  the  judge  has  pat  the 
libel  to  a  trial,  final  sentenoa  mast  he  pea* 
nouneed  within  forty  days  moi%  whenever 
these  may  expise.  Aeeordiai^,  this  ia  the 
acit  questiea* 

^  "  But  here  arises  anaiher  and  a  atitt  nan 
importaat  qaesiion*  I^  aa  alreadty  Mid^  all 
that  the  proseeaior  need  da  withia  the  mat^ 
dMjn,  be  to  caneiite  his  hbel»  is  ha  abasftutd* 
at  littge  as  to  the  diet  of  uuu^iaaieaci  whicfo 
he  shall  namc^  how  diataat  soever  f  or  has  ha 
allownnce  only  foe  hegiamag  aad  fiaishing  hia 
trial  of  forty  days  at  most,  hnmediataly  suoesed* 
iag  to^  aad  ooanecting  with  the  siiiyi.  Thi% 
though  a  very  material  qnearten»  and  sash  m» 
deed,  in  my  haBU)la  opinlei^  aa  teade  to  sAeS 
the  benefit  of  the  whoto  series  eC  peansieae  m 
this  part  of  the  sUtut^  is  still  aa  madeeidsd  oaa^ 
though  it  eocmiBd  some  yama  agoy  sai  waa 
then  the  subject  of  an  argumeat  at  the  bar* 
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ft.  A  tUrdqiMitioii  is.tlMS.  Ititd«- 
dared  by  ibe  acl^  thati  sAar  the  lapse  of 
aiBty  daya  withbul  the  diet  being  fixed*  or 
of  Unj  daja  without  bringing  the  trial  to 
a  eonokwioni  tha  priioner  loall  be  dis* 
chafed ;  and afterihati  f^itiballnot  be 
lawliii  to  put  or  detain  him  in  priaon  fat 
the  tame  crimey  uoleM  there  be  new  cri* 
mmal  letteia  (a  form  of  indictment)  rai»> 
ed»  and  doly  exeeoted  againat  hiak** 

tliis  W89  in  the  oase  of  Alexander  M'Ewan 
and  Isabel  Butcher,  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of 
Perth,  upon  a  charge  of  theft.  On  the  1st  Feb- 
bniary,  1776,  these  persons  bad  made  intiaia* 
tfon,  in  terms  of  the  statnte,  to  the  niooarator 
Fiscal  of  the  oooaty  of  Perth.  On  the  80th  of 
the  smceedlng  Mardiy  Just  aa  the  sixhr  da^ 
wereabontto  6xpii%  thegr  ware  each  of  Ihm 
serred  with  a  libel,  at  the  instance  of  tha  lord 
adfocate^  calling  oa  them  to  take  their  trial  at 
the  ensuing  drcuit,  to  be  held  at  Perth  on  the 
{I5th  of  May.  At  that  diet,  besides  other  ob« 
lections,  it  was  pleaded  in  bar  of  process,  that 
It  behoved  tha  trial  to  close  within  ibrty  days 
eompttled  from  the  expfaration  of  the  sixty; 
and  that  here  tha  whole  term  of  ana  hundred 
days  had  exmied,  before  even  tha  callittg  of 
the  UbaL  The  prosaoutor  maintained,  that 
tfia  forty  days  ran  only  ftom  the  diet  of  com- 
pearance on  tha  libel,  and  that  this  he  nii^t 
fix  earlier  or  later,  at  his  pleasure.  Ina 
judges  on  the  circuit  referred  the  case  for  the 
consideration  of  all  their  brethren,  who  ordered 
informations;  and  on  adTising  these,  thought 
it  proper  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
practice.  But  hersupoa,  tha  lord  advocate 
consented  that  the  prisoners  riwuld  be  dii- 
aussed,  on  account,  he  said,  of  the  loiw  con* 
finement  which  they  had  already  suffered,  and 
the  forther  time  that  must  be  spent  in  obtain- 
in}^  such  a  report.  The  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed accordmglv,  but  under  an  express  re- 
servation of  the  ri^t  of  the  lord  advocate  asain 
to  insist  on  the  same  plea,  at  tha  convenient 
saaaen,  if  he  should  seaoaasa. 

<<It  may,  howavar,  be  edojactored,  ftom 
thia  desertion  of  so  capital  a  point,  that  the 
proaaeator  had  not  bean  sangiune  in  his  ex* 
pectations  of  snooasi ;  and,  certainly,  there  are 
Gonaidarations  of  no  little  weight,  which  may 
be  arged  against  his  conalraction  of  tha  enact* 
nanL  Thisin  parti^salar,  which  soma  may  thhak 
ia  of  itaalf  dacisiva  of  Uie  whole  eontrovarnri 
diat  truly  each  a  conatruetion  would  uttar^ 
dilsat  tha  bcnaficant  iaianticn,  and  reader 
vain  and  nusatoiy  die  whola^  wise,  and  ex* 
cdleat  piovinoas,  of  this  valuable  law.  For 
to  what  purpose  have  tha  legislstura  ao  anx^ 
iously  ordered,  that  the  magistiata  shall 
intimata  to  dM  informer  widda  twaaty-four 
hcQTB,  and  tha  hufonaar  exeeuta  his  libel 
within  the  aixty  days,  and  tha  proaacntor  bring 
the  trial  to  an  hana  within  forty  days,  if  die 
tann  htm  width  dds  last  period  ii  to  be  ama- 
paled  has  bean  left  cntiialy  at  tha  prosacutofV 


Mow,  if  be  ho  faidioled  and  bfoo^t  to 
trial,  bal  the  trial  not  finiabod  within  fer^ 
daySf  and  ho  be  tbereapod  diidiarged,  la 
hoaobjjecl'  to  bo  of  now  impriaoned,  on 
new  criadoal  letten,  in  the  Mpio  way  aa 
if  he  had  been  Ubemted  for  watt  of  fixing 
the  diet  within  oiktydaya?  TbiainvolveC 
a  queation  of  forty  daya'  ittpriaonnient, 
which  nay  bo  added  by  the  contrivance 
of  hidicting  withm  the  time,  with  the  intea* 
tion  of  abandotuag  the  trial  before  tha 
jury  ia  awom,  and  then  re*incarcenitiag 
on  new  criminal  letterau 

Mr«  Hnme  thinka  thia  not  a  Yory 
reasonable  conatruetion,  but  within  tlie 
letter  of  the  act,  I  thmk  it  ia  aoy  bat  il 
Ima  never  beenao  decided,  tfaoo^  it  ia» 
aa  I  nndentand,  fireqtiantly  adapted  in 
preouco* 
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discretion,  to  be  fixed  aa  late  as  he  shall  choose  ! 
If  this  be  to,  as  wall  mi|^  all  thaotfaet  paiioda 
have  baaa  left  at  his  discredon  too.  And  in 
truth,  aceoiding  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
law,  there  is  no  time  limitad  for  insisting  (a 
phrase  vdueh  is  repeatedly  made  use  of  in  the 
*  stattttaX  ainoa  tha  proaaeutor  may  rafirain  lirom 
baginoiBg  to  insiat  aa  long  as  he  plaasek 

**  But  vrith  respect  to  the  prisoner  idio  ta 
served  with  his  itbal  jnst  at  the  and  of  the 
sixty  days,  aeaording  to  tha  ceoatmetion 
which  I  am  now  diaputiiig»  not  onhr  baa  he 
no  means  of  hringiag  hia  trial  to  a  dOsa^  but 
not  even  to  a  commencement,  within  forty 
days  mora,  nor  withm  any  M*M*ffl  period  what* 
soever;  but  he'  must  remain  oontiamaUy  ia 
gaol^  peihapa  for  several  months  more,  as  tha 
proaacntor  shall  detarmitw,  before  tha  odling 
even  of  tha  libaL  Accordingly  in  the  caaa  of 
M^wan,  Ihafte  ware  fifty^a  days  between 
the  execution  of  tha  Hbal  and  tha  diet  of  com* 
paaiaace.^-»S  JBiaM^170. 

*  <*Iiat  us  now  inquire,  what  if  theconae* 
queaoa  of  diat  deaertioa  of  the  diet,  which 
takea  plaoa  under  the  dansa  of  the  statute  last 
radial  where  the  ptoaaontoc,  after  duly  axe* 
eutulg  his  hbel  wiUiin  the  dxty  days,  either 
docB  not  insist  at  the  diet  dius  named,  or  foils 
to  bring  die  trid  to  acoaduaion  within  tha 
space  if  forty  days?  Is  it  merely  the  rdeaaa 
of  tha  prisoner  for  die  time,  but  subjeet  to  r»> 
commitment  and  a  second  trid  ?  Or,  has  ha  a 
protection  thereby,  agdnat  aU  forther  dmllenga 
and  question  for  that  offanoaf  Itis  vardear, 
that  m  all  those  instances  where,  before  the 
cxpiiy  of  the  forty  days,  tha  libd  baa  ao  for 
been  inaiatad  in  aa  to  be  ramitted  to  a  awom 
assixe,  tha  daseition  of  the  diet  afterwards  la 
equd  to  an  absolution  of  the  diarge.  If  the 
proaaeutor  has  so  managed  matters,  Siat  verdict 
n  not  retamad,  or  aaataaoa  not  pronounced, 
vrithin  tha  for^r  days,  certainly  this  blamaabla 
ramisanass  on  hia  part  aaanot  purchase  for  him 
a  dispensaiian  from  that  rule  of  our  kw,  which 
says,  Uwt  no  man  shall  diole  an  assixa  twice 
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<  '4.  A  feurtit  question  Is,  whether,  in 
computing  the  forty  dayt,  the  day  of  the 
coflaaiencement  of  the  trial  Bhall  be  in* 
chided  ?  This  was  argued  in  ThooMon's 
case,  1759»  but  has  never  been  decided.  * 

5.  A  fifth  question  is,  whether  the 
limitation  of  sitty  and  forty  days  applies 
to  forgery  tried  in  the  court  of  session  ? 
This  was  amied  in  Stark  v.  Burnett,  1748, 
and  it  was  round,  that  it  does  not  apply ; 
and  it  is  so  held  by  lord  Bankton  and  Mr. 
Home. 

6.  A  sixth  question  is,  whether  the  act 
applies  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ?  And  it 

for  the  same  crime ;  but  even  wiiere  the  diet  is 
deserted  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  procesa,  or 
perhaps  at  the  first  CKUing  of  the  libel,  on 
account  of  the  failure  to  insist,  these  reasons 
may  be  alleged  why  the  panel  should  hare 
his  full  discharge  of  this  accusation— Ist,  The 
statute  has  said,  that  the  diet  is  here  to  be 
deserted,  simpliciter;  whereas,  if  the  proseca* 
tor  may  still  insist  in  a  new  action,  the  proceed* 
ing  truly  amounts  to  a  desertion  pro  loco  et 
tempore.— «2ndly,  Aocordiog  to  any  other 
construction,  this  part  of  the  enactment  is  in 
some  measure  ineffectual  and  imperfect.  For 
wherein  is  it  any  material  adTantage  to  the 
accused,  that  his  trial  under  the  first  libel  must 
come  to  a  close  within  forty  days,  if  the 
prosecutor  can  again  bring  him  into  jeopardy, 
and  add  a  new  tenn  of  forty  days  more  to  hits 
confinement,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
deserting  that  Ubel,  and  raising  another? — 
3rdly,  It  may  be  argued,  that  if  received  in  any 
other  sense,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  for 
the  several  cases  and  situations  mentioned  in 
it  are  unequal  and  capricious.  One  against 
whom  no  Ubel  is  raised  within  the  sixty  days, 
can  in  no  event  be  confined  for  more  than  a 
hundred  days  in  all.  But,  according  to  the 
constraction  now  spoken  of,  one  who  is  served 
with  his  libel  on  the  sixtieth  day  maybe  kept 
in  gaol,  and  under  trial  for  forty  successive 
days ;  and  then  he  may  have  to  suffer  confine- 
ment for  forty  days  more  under  a  new.  Ubel, 
nised  after  desertion  of  the  first  one.— 4thly, 
The  prosecutor  suffers  no  hardship  in  being 
obliged  absolutely  to  conclude  hb  process 
within  the  forty  days,  a  space  of  time  whidi  is 
almost  always  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

*^  Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
avhich,  in  themselves,  may  seem  to  be  of  some 
weight,  we  shall  find  reason,  perhaps,  in  the 
expressions  of  the  statute,  and  the  arrangement 
of  Its  several  clauses,  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
•they  are  decisive  of  this  question.*' — 8  Hume, 
175. 

*  <^  In  the  case  of  Robert  Thomson,  in  June, 
1739,  it  was  debated,  but  not  decided  f  neither 
lias  the  question  occurred  stnce^  whemer  the 
jfortv  days  must  be  free  days,  thatis,pTechistve 
of  the  dsy  on  wbidi  the  trial  begatt."«-a  Hume, 
174. 
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has  been  found  that  it  does  not.  lliia 
case  is  now  under  appeal. 

7.  A  seventh  question  is,  whether,  in 
case  of  a  second  prosecution  on  new 
criminal  letters;  after  the  prisoner  baa 
been  liberated  by  running  his  letters  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  the  limitation 
of  forty  days  for  ending  the  trial  applies, 
if  the  accused  be  not  incaroeratedy  but 
either  on  bail,  or  at  large  without  bail. 
This  was  argued,  and  referred  to  the  high 
court  of  Justiciary  from  the  circuit  court, 
in  the  case  of  Mackinnes,  12th  January, 
1803,  but  not  decided.  Mr.  Hume  is  of 
opinion,  the  limitation  does  not  apply  in 
this  case;  and  so  are  the  words  of  the 
statute;  and  the  object  of  the  statute 
seems  to  have  been  merely  to  prevent  long 
imprisonments.*  The  defects  of  the 
statute,  fVom  the  want  of  provisions  which 
it  wholly  omits,  are  scarcely  less  important^ 
than  the  want  of  certainty  which  attends 
those  it  contains. 

:  In  the  first  place,  a  poor  and  unpro* 
tected  man,  who  is  ignorant  how  to 
proceed,  or  who  has  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  professional  advice,  and  of 
following  out  the  steps  appointed  by  the 
statute  for  forcing  on  his  trial,  or  whO| 
from  any  cause,  is  afraid  of  doing  so,  may 
remain  in  gaol  for  ever.  He  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor.  If  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  he  will  probsbly  be 
tried  some  time  or  other;  out  that  he 
should  be  many  months  in  gaol  first,  and 
that,  af^er  being  for  months  in  gaol,  hia 
case  should  lie  over  from  one  circuit  or 
assizes  to  another,  without  being  moved 
in,  is  very  far  indeed  from  an  uniMual 
occurrence. 

This  may  subject  him  to  nearly  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  before  trial ;  nor  is 
there  anv  reason  why  it  shonld  not  be 
longer,  if  he  is  more  afraid  of  trial  than 
of  imprisonment,  and  if  those,  who  conduct 

•  "  It  may  deserve  to  be  considered  whether 
the  limiution  of  the  forty  days  at  all  applies  to 
the  new  process,  if  instead  of  seeking  warrant 
of  re-commitment  on  his  libel,  the  prosecutor 
leave  the  accused  at  large,  either  in  reliance  on 
his  disposition  to  appear,  or  on  free  acceptance 
of  his  offer  of  ImUI,  m  a  case/where  by  law,  he 
cannot  adc  to  be  released  on  those  terms.  By 
the  express  words  of  the  act,  the  forty  days  are 
to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  the  new  com* 
mitment ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  single  object 
and  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  only  to  shorten 
the  prisoner's  confinement.  If,  therefore,  he 
be  at  large  all  the  while,  he  is  not  in  the^caae 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  act."— 3  &mte, 
166. 
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Che  acculadoiH  are  dmibtful  of  thcSr  case 
at  it  stands.  These  ate  usually  the  shertfi 
and  county  magistratesi  from  whom  the 
lord  Advocate  receives  his  information ; 
and  it  happens  very  often  indeed,  that^ 
when  the  case  is  to  come  on  at  the  assizes, 
or  circuit,  the  Advocate  Depute  finds  his 
iaformation  incomplete,  and  puts  off  the 
trial,  on  the  representation  of  these  magis- 
trates, that  further  evidence  may  be 
procured.  This  is  not  only  a  grievous 
wrong  to  the  prisoners,  but  a  great  hard- 
ship on  that  part  of  the  public  who  must 
maintain  prisoners  till  they  are  tried ;  and 
would  be  insufferable  from  its  effect  in 
crowding  the  gaols,  if  persons  taken  up 
in  Scotland,  accused  of  crimes,  were  more 
in  number  than  they  happily  are. 

This  I  propose  to  remedy,  by  the 
mtroduction  era  proceeding  in  the  nature 
of  a  gaol  delivery. 

.  lo  the  second  place,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  forcing  on  the  trial  at  the  assizes 
or  circuit  court ;  but  the  prisoner,  if  he 
runs  his  letters,  incurs  the  risk,  and  fre- 
quently the  certainty,  of  bringing  it  on  at 
£dinbttrgh,  at  a  distance  from  his  wit- 
nesses, and  either  at  an  expense  which  he 
cannot  afibrd,  or  with  a  degree  of  danger 


wtiich  he  dare  not  encounter,  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  these  considera- 
tions deterring  these  unhappy  persons 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  act  1701,  and 
sttbjectipg  them  to  a  lengthened  iroprison- 
asent  in  consequence  of  it.  I  propose  to 
obviate  this,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  prisoner  to  set  forth,  in  his  letters  of 
intimation,  that  he  desires  only  to  limit 
the  delay  of  his  trial  to  the  next  circuit 
for  the  district  where  the  crime  is  said  to 
have  been  committed. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  no  means, 
liyiiie  act,  of  getting  finally  rid  of  an  ac- 
xmatioo,  though    letters    of  intimation 
Jblive  been  run,  and  the  necessary  length 
.of  imprisonment*»a  hundred  days — en- 
dured ;  for  the  new  criminal  letters  may 
be  delayed  as  long  as  the  prosecutor 
chooses.    I  propose  to  limit  this  to  two 
years.* 


*  The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  afibtded  by 
the  Act  1701,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  1754,  and  by  the 
later  cate  of  Mackiolay,  either  of  which  cases 
may,  under  the  existing  law,  be  that  of  any 
man  in  Scotland. 

<<  Dancan  Clark  had  been  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  bed  ran  his  letters,  and  bfcen 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  sixty  days.  Soon 
after,  he' was  committed  for  th^,  ran  his  let- 


Lastly,  the  case^if  fanprisoolninl  on  an 
accusationof  treason  iswithout  all  remedy. 
This  defect  I  propose  to  supply.    8vr, 

ters  for  that  offence,  and  was  served  with  a 
libel,  calling  him  to  a  diet  near  tiie  end  of  the 
forty  days.  That  libel  was  deserted,  and  he 
was  of  new  committed,  on  a  charge  of  wearing 
the  Highland  dress.  And  finally,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  original  charge  of  mur- 
der, of  which  he  was  acquitted.  This  appears 
from  Minutes  of  Debate,  10th  June,  1754* 
The  evidence  on  the  trial  -is  carious  in  one 
particular:  for  one  of  the  chief  witnesses 
against  the  panel  details  the  discovery  of  the 
dead  body  and  of  the  manner  of  the  murder, 
by  means  of  intelligenoe  received  from  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased.'' — 3  Hume^  178  note. 

Andrew  Mackinlay  was  appiehended  oa 
the  32nd  of  Feb.  1817,  on  a  charge  of  hiab 
treason,  and  also  for  administering  unlawral 
oaths,  contrary  to  52  Geo.  III.  104.  He  was 
brought  before  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  for 
examination,  and  committed  to  Glasgow  gaol 
for  trial.  On  the  17th  of  March,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  lords  of  Justiciary 
by  the  lord  advocate,  which  set  forth,  that  he 
charged  Mackinlay,  and  one  Wilham  Edgar, 
with  high  trtamm,  and  prayed  for  a  warrant  to 
incarcerate  them  in  the  castle  of  Edinbuigb, 
for  the*  said  offences,  till  liberated  in  due 
course  of  law.  Warrant  was  granted  the  same 
day,  accordingly,  as  of  course,  Mackinlay 
was  adviied  by  bis  counsel,  that  he  could  not 
apply  to  force  on  his  trial  under  the  statute 
1701,  cap.  6 ;  and  that  the  statute  of  the  7tK 
of  Anne,  cap.  21,  had  introduced  the  law  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  treason. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  served  with  an  indict- 
ment, charging  him,  not  with  treason,  hot 
felony,  for  administering  unlawftil  oaths;  mid 
a  similar  indictment  was  executed  against 
William  Edgar, 

William  Edgar  was  brought  up  for  trial  on 
the  9th  of  April,  when  a  debate  took  place  on 
the  relevancy  of  the  indictmeat,  on  whidi  the 
court  expressed  vcfry  serious  doubts,  and  or- 
dered informations  (printed  arguments).  l>ie 
diet  (i.  e.  day  of  trial)  against  Mackinlay  was 
adioamed  to  the  10th  of  April,  and  against 
Edsar  to  the  19th  of  May.  Meanwhile,  the 
lord  advocate  abandoned  both  indictments, 
and  in  April  new  indictments  were  served. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  Edgar  was  placed  at  the 
bar  under  the  new  indictment ;  but,  as  the  diet 
on  the  former  was  not  deserted  by  interiocator 
of  the  court,  Edgar  was  advised  not  to  pl^ 
to  the  second  indictment  A  search  was  ap- 
pointed for  precedents,  and  the  diet  adjourned 
to  the  26th  of  May.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  second  indictment  was  well  served,  bat 
the  prisoner  not  bound  to  plead  till  the  first 
indictment  should  be  deserted  by  interiocutor 
of  the  court  i'  This  being  done,  Edgar 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  all  diats  were  contin- 
ued till  the  2nd  of  June.  On  the  2nd  of  June, 
Mackinlay  was  brought  up  on  the  second  ia- 
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I  iWak  I  imvtt  Mid  6iioi«^  Id  «lMW  that 
the  Iftv  of  BpoOarndf  In  tliii  molt  fmpon^ 
UtiC  maiter,  'requires  parliamentary  re- 
vision ;  And»  irideed»  that  such  are  its  un- 
certainty and  insufficiencyt  that  it  would 
be  practlcallv  intolerable  if  these  were  not 
couDleracted  by  the  state  of  nanners  in 
that  country*  and  the  lenity  with  which 
eritnlnal  jestiee  is  there  for  the  most  part 
administered.  But  k  were  a  great  mistake 
to  belieye.  that  much  personal  suffering 
and  actuu  evil  are  not  produced  in  Scot> 
land  from  this  stale  of  the  law.  In  saying 
thisy  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  blame  to 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tratioa  of  it  If  I  thought  so  I  should 
proceed  in  a  diiibrent  manner.  They 
irtie  from  the  defi^ou  of  the  law  Itaelf.  It 
may  be  true  that  they  do  not  usually  fall 
on  petsons  of  the  most  prudent  conductt 
Of  perhaps  of  the  most  unblemished  cha- 
vacAer,  JBut  this  is  no  apology  for  the 
law*  It  is  the  proper  bosioess  of  the  law 
Co  provide  that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
jcrimos  shall  be  breaght  to  trialt  and  te 
imaMnoeat,  with  no  more  of  sofferiog 
«haft  la  strictly  necessary  to  these  pui^ 
|>otea;-^«nd,  whatever  is  inflicted  on  the 
guilty  beyond  this*  partakes  as  truly  of 
injustice  and  wrooct  as  if  it  were  inflicted 
on  the  innocent.  It  is  attended  with  as 
Bsuch  injury  to  the  public*  as  to  iadivid- 
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dktmeats  and  the  first  iadieimeat  being de- 
eiffted  by  intarleciitory  he  plesded  not  guilty, 
and  otneoted  to  the  rtlevanqf.  The  ^ourt, 
ialimshng  en  opinion  against  the  xelevancVy 
hot  desiiing  to  have  infomations^  the  loid-ad- 
vocate  moved  to  desert  the  diet  on  the  seoood 
indactuienty  pro  loco  et tempore  veserviag  tohim 
to  raise  a  new  iadiotment  for  the  same  ofibnce*! 
intctlocatoiv  as  of  ooarse,  was  pronooneed  ao- 
eordiagly.  He  lord  advocate  ifletantly  pre- 
seated  a  pelitiois  rsitetatiag  Che  oiigmal 
<Aarge  of  trsssoa^  and  crmng  wtnant  te  cook 
sat  to  the  easlle  «tf  Bdinbaigby  as  beibrs;  which 
was  .granted^as  of  course.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
a  tbixd  indictment  was  someoted  sgeiMt  him, 
for  adnwustering  nnlawlhl  oaths ;  and  being 
hiDofiht  to  the  bar  en  the  "SSid  cf  Jane,  he 
pleaM  not  guilty>  and  objected  lo  the  nrie- 
vsB^  of  the  thitd  indictment;  en  whkh  jn- 
fotlnalions  were  oidessd,  a»d  die  dteteentinaed 
tiH  the  l«h  ef  July.  laformmiemi  Were  pat 
in  aeeesdingly,  end  jndgment  was  pmneoieed 
hf  the  eimrt  en  the  tsth  of  Jufy,  simnaiHg 
the  iadieimeat  by  e  naAerityw^Loid  Oillies 
dsisewting.  He  wastiied  en  the  tOth,  whea, 
after  one  wicaeM  had  been  east  and  foarea- 
eninedy  the  lovi-advoeate  thr^w  up  the  case, 
■Dd  the  prisener  was  aeqnitted,  tanriag  been 
.in  prison  five  months.— iVM^  Jhdrtw  Jfss* 


nab.  It  enlista  the  feelinga  of  mankind 
against  the  law^t  d^pades  iis  character^ 
and  impedes  its  course  ^--and,  it  is  war* 
thy  of  consideration,  that  those,  on  whom 
these  things  usually  fall,  are  precisely  in 
that  class  of  life  where  they  stuRer  the  most 
from  them.  They  and  their  families  are 
usually  dependent  on  their  labour,  and,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  they  are  not 
abandoned,  on  their  character  also.  To 
all  of  them,  and  to  those  who  depend 
on  them«  a  lengthened  imprisonment  is 
ruin.  To  those  who  haf  e  a  character  to 
losci  the  being  committed  to  gaol  charged 
Willi  a  crimdi  is  little  lesS|  thongh  the 
accusation  turn  out  to  be  groundless* 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  I  iuive  diecharged 
the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  very  imper- 
fectly. It  was  my  wish  to  trespass  on  your 
time  at  no  greater  length  than  was  nece^ 
sary;  and,  if  anv  observations  shall  be 
made,  which  reqmre  that  I  should  add  any 
thine  to  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  imst  t0 
the  indttlgenoe  of  the  House  to  permit  me 
to  do  so. 

ft  is  right)  that  I  shouki  say  farther, 
that  it  is  not  my  wish  to  hurry  tliie  mea- 
sure through  the  Hoose.  If  I  shall  obtain 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  my  intention  is, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Uonse,  to  move 
the  second  reading  for  an  early  day,  in 
order  to  its  being  committed,  and  being 
printed,  with  the  bhmks  filled  up»  After 
which,  I  wish  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
its  l»etng  considered,  as  well  in  Scotland, 
by  the  judges  there,  as  by  gentlemen 
here—-  andl  shall  be  ready,  for  my  part, 
if  any  sadi  desire  is  expressed,  to  permit 
it  to  stand  over  Ibr  wnatever  time  may 
be  thought  neoemary  to  iu  due  con«der»- 
tion. 

Sir,  I  be^  to  aMveyou,  **  That  leave  be 
given  to  brmff  in  a  Bill  to  aker  end  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scot* 
land,  in  the  8th  and  9th  Sessions  of  the 
1st  Psrfiament  of  King  William  Srd»  iih 
tttuled,  <  An  Act  for  preventing  Wrongs 
ous  Imprisonment  and  against  vndoe 
Delays  in  Trials.* " 

The  Lord  Advocate  uM^  he  did  tint 
mean  to  oppeae  tne  onnging  m  vac  imi, 
hrut  ait  the  same  thne  he  tbow^  that  great 
cnntfon  should  be  observed  tn  interfering 
with  a  law  whidh  had  eiusted  for  npwara 
of  one  hundred  yencs,  and  which  might 
be  considered  the  hsbeaa  corpus  act  of 
Scotland.  The  learned  lord  then  pro« 
omM  to  obU  the  attention  of  the  Hooae 
to  the4idenotagea  of  tfw  pusosna  Jma,  mid 
oootendbd,  timt  tknatoT  iWi  nSirdea  n 
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greater  protection  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land afratnst  wrongous  imprnonment,  than 
was  afforded  to  the  people  of  England  by 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  bring  in  hit  bill  rather  for  the 
amendment  than  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law,  as  the  word  **  repeal*'  might  excite 
some  alarm  among  the  people  of  Scotland. 
*ihe  changes  which  the  bill  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  introduce. into 
the  law  of  Scotland  would  cause  all  the 
cdminals  of  that  country  to  be  tried  in 
Edinburgh,  and  would  so  create  an  annual 
eipense  of  15,000^.  or  20,000/.,  without 
conferring  any  benefit  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Aiercromby  rejoiced  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  introduced  this 
iniportant  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  one  which  required 
great  deliberation,  and  he  was  persuaded 
Uiat  his  hon.  And  learned  friend  was  pre- 
psred  to  concede  as  much  delay  in  the 
progress  of  the  measure,  as  could  be 
justly  demanded  for  that  purpose.  He 
also  concurred  with  the  learned  lord,  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  avowed  object 
of  the  bill  should  be  to  alter  and  amend 
nither  than  to  repeal  the  existing  law ; 
for  although  he  thought  the  act  of  1701 
▼ery  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  improved,  yet  it  was  an  act 
which  bad  been  extremely  useful,  and 
which  was  associated,  in  the  minda  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  with  the  liberty  of 
Ihe'aabject.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  subject  was  a  weighty  and  im- 
portant one;  and  it  was  ciesirable  that 
what  was  done  should  be  done  efiectoally 
and  permanently.  The.  public  at  large 
were,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend  for  the  opportu* 
ntty  thus  afforded  By  him  of  aceomplish- 
mg  so  desirable  an  object. 

The  So/il0^«f-Creii€ra/expreuedahope, 
that  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
law  without  consulting  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  it.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  upon  hia  own  knowledge,  that 
the  law  was  chafgeabie  with  many  uncerw 
tatntiea  and  discrepancies  which  called 
ibt  improvement. 

Mr.  Denman  complimented  the  learned 
lord  on  the  conciliatory  tone  in  which  he 
had  met  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friepd,  and  stated  that  he  should  be  very 
-happy  to  give*  hia  humble  support  towards 
•mending  any  defecu  which  should  be 

fMoved to  esiat  io  the  act  of  1701 ;  enact 
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which,  though  it  might  not  be  perfect^ 
was  passed  in  very  good  times,  and  for  a 
very  good  and  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grants  in  reply,  said,  that  he 
would  comply  with  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  would  alter 
the  title  of  his  bill  from  *<  a  bill  to  repeal,'* 
to  *<  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend,"  the  act  of 
1701. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Cattlx  Ill-trsatmbnt  Bill.]  Mr^ 
Martin^  of  Galway,  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  exteiid  -  the  provisions 
of  the  act  S  Geo.  4th.,  cap  71,  to  prevent 
the  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  cattle. 
His  bill  was,  he  said,  an  exact  copy  of  a 
bill  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Attomey-eeneral,  and  which  had  for* 
merly  undergone  discussion  in  another 
place*  The  object  of  it  was,  to  render  the 
cutting  and  maiming  of .  animals  mali« 
ciously,  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
Formerly,  that>  offence  was  punishable 
under  the  Black  act  aa  a  capital  felony ; 
but  the  repeal  of  that  act  had  brought  the 
whole  law  again  into  force,  which  punish- 
ed the  cutting  and  maiming  of  cattle  with 
transportation,  provided  it  could  be  prov- 
ed that  the  party  guilty  of  such  cutting 
and  maiming  was  actuated  by  malice 
against  their  owner.  Now,  he  wished  to 
give  to  animals  the  right  of  protecting 
themselves ;  or  rather  to  give  to  any  per- 
son who  chose  to  act  as  their  prochain 
ami,  the  right  of  covering  them  with  the 
protection  of  the  law.  With  that  view 
be  submitted  to  the  House  the  draught  of 
a  bill  which  had  formerly  been  drawn  up 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
now  iilled  the  high  situation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Attoroey*general« 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  rather  desiroua  to  see 
it,  as  it  purported  to  come  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general. 
He  wished  the  hon.  member  for  Galway 
would  introduce  into  one  bill  all  the  ob« 
jecta  of  his  compassion ;  because,  if  he  did 
not,  the  Statute-book  would  soon  be  in- 
creased to  a  very  inconvenient  bulk.  He 
likewise  wished  that  the  hon,  member 
would  define  more  clearly  what  he  meant 
by.  the  word  /<  mali<$e."  Waa  it  malice 
against  the  animal,  or  malice  against  the 
master,  which  he  wished  to  punish  i 

Mr.  i^ar/in.— Both ,  but  particularly 
malice  against  the  animal ;  who  ought  to 
have  hia  remedy  at  law  io  such  cases. 
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Mr.  PeeL-^V/oM  ie»  then,  to  be  ccm- 
•idered  m  malice  against  the  animal,  if 
any  person  cropped  a  dog*6  ears  ^  If  the 
4og  WAS  to  be  the  judge*  be  would  certainly 
deem  it  malice  against  himself  that  led 
any  person  to  mutilate  his  body*  If  be 
onderstood  any  thing  of  the  hoD«  gentle- 
tnan's  bill,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  put 
dovrn  several  practices  which  at  present 
ifere  very  prevalent  in  our  mode  of  treat" 
ing  brute  animals,  and  would  go  further 
than  the  House  would  be  likely  to  sanc- 
tion. He  would,  however^  reserve  what 
he  had  to  say  for  the  future  stages  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  read  the  preamble  of  the 
net  which  this  bill  was  introduced  to  ex- 
tend, and  contended,  that  from  the  very 
large  terms  of  it,   any  extension  of  its 

Sowers  must  be  quite  unnecessary.  He 
ad  intended  to  have  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure;  but  he  would 
forego  his  intention,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hoo*  Secre* 
tary  for  the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  Martin  replied,  that  he  had  made 
nothing  an  offence  in  his  bill,  which  had 
not  been  previously  declared  such  under 
the  Black  act— an  act  under  which  several 
men  had  been  hung»  and  repeatedly  exe- 
cuted. It  might  be  a  very  good  joke- 
though,  for  his  life,  he  could  not  see  the 
wit  of  it— to  ask  him  whether  he  meant 
to  make  the  cropping  of  a  dog's  ears  a 
misdemeanor.  He  had,  however,  a  very 
triumphant  answer  to  give  it.  It  was  not 
declared  a  hanging  matter  under  the 
Black  act  to  crop  n  dog's  ears;  and, 
it  would  not,  therefore,  under  this  act 
be  declared  a  misdemeanor*.  His  bill 
would  not  prevent  any  gentleman  from 
bestowing  on  his  dog  that  punishment 
which  was  necessary  to  remind  it  of  the 
discipline  it  ought  to  follow  in  the  field* 
He  might  whip  it  if  be  pleased  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset ;  but  he  must  not  cut  it,  or 
maim  it  wantonly,  because  such  cutting 
and  maiming  could  neither  improve  it  as 
a  setter  or  a  beagle*  In  the  committee^  if 
this  bill  should  ever  get  so  far,  be  should 
propose  several  additional  clauses  ;  but  at 
present  he  should  content  himself  with 
introducing  it  aa  it  had  been  prepared  by 
his  hon*  friend  the  Attorney-general* 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  In  the  bill* 
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in  rising  to  brina  forward  a  motioB  relft» 
live  to  Bradford  Gaol,  paid  the  lord  lieur 
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tenant  of  llio  West  Riding  of  Yorkihire,  a 
compliment  on  the  readiness  with  which 
he  had  interfered  the  instant  the  matter 
was  known  to  him.  .  He  was  afraid  there 
were  many  cases  of  such  oppression  exer« 
ciscd  un^r  the  name  of  law  and  justicOf 
in  some  of  the  smaller  places  ol*  confine-* 
ment  in  the  country.    They  were  a  das-» 

Sace  to  the  country  and  the  ag^*  The 
sti  of  the  case  which  he  had  to  lay  be* 
fore  the  House  were  these  t— an  indi- 
vidual who  was  arrested  for  a  trifling  debti 
had  soon  afterwards  escaped  from  cob« 
finement*  Before  he  had  been  long  at 
large  he  was  retaken,  and  lodged  in  Brad* 
ford  gaol*  Here,  under  the  directions  of 
the  bailiff,  for  it  appears  the  keeper  was 
a  very  old  man,  and  quite  IncaMble  of 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  once,  the 
prisoner  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  never 
for  one  instant  were  the  bandcufi  re* 
moved  from  his  hands  for  seven  daya* 
Owing  to  the  humanity  of  hi$  fellow* 

grisoners  he  then  obtained  some  respite  i 
ut  he  was  afterwards  kept  in  irons  seven 
weeks,  and  these  irons  were  never  re- 
moved, except  for  a  few  minutes  once  a 
week,  to  change  his  shirt*  He  admitted 
that  part  of  the  hardships  the  prisoaera 
suffered  were  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
gaoU  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
poler*  One  of  the  miacreanta  whe  had 
inflicted  these  cruelties  was  eflerwatde 
tried,. bonvkted,  and  punished*  He  had 
an  opportunity  of  aeeing  most  of  the 
county  gaols,  and  be  knew  a  much' better 
system  existed  in  them.  This  sort  ef 
petty  tyranny  did  not  exist  in  them,  and 
be  hoped,  something  weald  be  done  te 
regulate  these  mioor  gaols.  He  had 
heard  of  other  oppressions,  but  he  made 
it  a  nde  not  to  brmg  any  thing  forward  ef 
that  description,  without  the  moat  eaa^ 
vincing  evidence*  He  might,  howeveiv 
mention,  that  a  great  degree  of  eppressioe 
was  exercised  oa  ooen  who  were  shut 
up  in  these  filthy  places  for  four,  five,  er 
six  weeka^  wheti  tae^  were  indebtedsoasa 
paltry  sums ;  such  inflictionap  tbeugh  of 
great  consequence,  escaped  public  aotioe^ 
and  the  poor  wretobea  were  lefk  witboat 
protection  or  means  of  redress*  The  hOik 
member  concluded  by  oiovinf,  <<  Thai 
an  humble  addresa  be  preaenled  to  his 
majesty,  nraying  thai  hia  majeaty  would 
be  pleaaea  te  lay  before  the  Houae  copiea 
of  all  the  cerrespendeaee  whidi  had  paa» 
aed  between  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  te 
the  Hone  DepartOMOl  and  the  Lord- 
liepteoant  of  the  Went  Bidii«  ef  York* 
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•hire,  rthtive  to  the  abiMes  and  mismtno 
•geyneot  of  BradlfurdGaol.** 

Mr,  Secrotary  Peel  certaiolj  did  BOt 
mean  to  oppote  Iha  aaotkni.  If  such 
•boaet  frevetoBMiittedy  he  would  not  take 
«o  himtekf  the  task  of  protecttog  the 
Milty  partiea.  The  papers  would  be 
nnma  Co  reflect  the  higtiest  credit  oo  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  west  Ridiagt  for, 
at  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  matter,  he 
had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  transmitted  the  whole  account  to 
liin  at  the  Home  (Mice.  He  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney^generd,  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties had  been  prosecuted  and  punished. 
He  was  aware  of  manj  of  the  evils  arising 
from  these  local  junsdictions,  and  had 
litmself  brought  in  a  bill  last  session^  to 
enable  the  magistratea  of  such  jerisdi»- 
tions  to  send  these  prisoners  to  the  coon*- 
ay  gaols.  He  believed  that,  when  the 
natter  should  he  inquired  into,  it  would 
bo  (bund  that  most  of  them  had  taken  ad^ 
iraatage  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
Essex  this  had  long  been  the  practice. 
He  withed,  however,  to  go  further  than 
this  bill,  and  should  not  be  sorry  if  there 
were  no  local  jurisdictions  whatever.  He 
ahould  be  well  pleased  «o  see  all  crimes 
tried  by  the  r^ular  Judges  and  all  the 
local  jurisdictions  abolish^. 

Mr.  Abercrtmfnf  complimented  the 
fight  hon.  gentleman  for  the  sentiments  he 
had  just  expressed,  and  hoped  he  would 
HOC  stop  short  in  his  career.  He  entirely 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
as  to  local  jurisdictions ;  and  thought,  if 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  referred  to  their 
origin  and  mode  of  administering  justice, 
4hat  he  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the  eourae 
which  he  ought  to  pursue.  At  least, 
•11  crimes  involving  capital  punishment, 
ehould  be  tried  by  toe  judges.  The  boH 
mode  of  proceeding  woidd  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
dKftreot  (daoes^  and  report  concemiag 
Ihem. 

The  motion  was  agfted  to. 

CttlLBEBV  TV  COTTOV  MfLLS.]      Vlt. 

HMumm  said,  he  would  not  at  that  kte 
hour  trespass  en  the  Hoose  with  any  ob* 
aervatiens;  but,  aiofely  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  would 
be,  to  regulate  the  worhiog  boors  for  ChiU 
dfon  emplcnred  in  Cotton  MIHs. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  highly  approted  of  the 
measmo,  bat  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  nmko  it  sore  general»  and  estond  it  to 


other  mills,  such  as  those  for  manufac- 
turing flax  and  woollens. 

Mr.  Hobhowe  said,  ho  had  found  s* 
much  difficuit}^  in  making  regulations  for 
cotton  mills,  that  he  thought  that  single 
object  was  enough  for  a  single  person. 
If  the  House  was  disposed  tomske  it  a 
general  measure,  he  should  have  no  ob» 
jection. 

Mr.  C  fViltan  also  wished  to  see  the 
measure  made  general,  and  applicable  to 
children  employed  in  all  such  mills. 

Mr.  Petl  said,  he  had  oo  objection  to 
the  hon.  member's  bringing  in  his  bill : 
but  he  entreated  the  House  to  pause  bet- 
fore  it  entered  too  extensively  intothisfield 
of  legislation.  The  present  bill  was  tike 
one  to  which  he  had  before,  given  his 
support ;  but  the  House  most  take  care 
and  not  carr^  tbn  sort  of  legislation  toe 
far.  If  they  made  the  relations  too 
severe,  the  masters  might  refuse  to  era^ 
ploy  anychildren. 

Mr.  fv.  8miih  was  in  ihvoor  of  the  bill. 
He  thought  the  fonner  measure  was  in- 
operative, becsose  the  visiting  magis^ 
trates  were  not  empowered  to  inipect  the 
cotton  mills. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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RonAW  Catholic  Rkliev  Bill.] 
Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  that  toe  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill.    On  the 

auestion,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave 
be  chair. 

General  Oattoym  rose  and  said,  that 
hia  opinions  as  to  the  Impolicy  of  this 
measure  having  remained  unchanged,^  he 
was  anxbus  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  He  had 
opposed  this  measure  when  it  was  intro- 
duced alone,  and  discussed  solely  on  its 
own  merits  (  but  he  was  the  more  deters 
mined  to  oppose  it  when  he  found  it  ac- 
companied nf  itt  adiuncts — the  clergy 
provision  bill  and  the  elective  disfraDchise^ 
nmot  bilU-both  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  consider  as  component  paru  of  the 
measure  itself.  Looleing  at  it  in  all  viewsp 
he  could  not  help  thanking,  that  if  passed, 
the  whole  measure  would  be  one  of  the 
most  milk  and  water  kind  that  ever  pro* 
oetded  ftom  parliament.  That  pprt  which 
ffokted  to  the  dootive  frnn^hiso  in  lreknd« 
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tntjeitvi  hi8  heifb  and  anecessors,  by  tiro 
several  com  missions,  to' be  issaed 'under 
tbe  great  seal,  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point such  persons  in  holy  orders^  pro- 
fessioff  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and 
exercising  episcopal  duties  or  functions 

•m  Ireland,  as  his  majesty,  his  hetrs  and 
successorsi  shatl  think  fit  to  be  commis- 
aioners  under  the  act  fbr  the  two  pur- 
poses  before-mentioned,    and   that   the 

'  person  first  named  lii  the  said  commissions 
should  be  the  president  thereof.*'— The 
lien,  and  learned  gentleman  said, '  that  as 

•he  had  before   stated    th\e   grounds  on 

'which  he  r^oommended  the  securities,  be 

'should  not  now  repeat  them.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  measui^  was,  that  by 
aereein^  to  it  the  Hbuse  would  legalize 

'  the  8(iiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  He  as- 
serted that  the  House  would  ao  no  such 
thing:  it  would  merely  regulate  the  ex- 
istence of  that   which  had   existed  for 

•many  years,  in  spite  of  its  enactments. 
That  the  pope  had  spiritual  authority  in 

'this  country  could  not  be  contradicted. 
For  instance,  if  the  pope  were  to  ordain 

•  bim  a  priest,  and  the  King  were  to  appoint 

'him  to  the  bishoprick  of  Durham— -one  of 
the  mott>  lucrative  appointments,  by  the 

'by,  in  his  gifV,  and  the  best  trade  of  all 
now  going^he  would  be  entitled  to  be- 

'  come  a  bishop  per  saltum,  and  would  not 

-require  ordination  from  any  person  quali- 
fied to  confer  it  in  the  English  church, 
As  a  proof  that  he  was  not  indulging  in 
idle  assartiob,  he  .would  remind  the  House 

.of  a  ease  of  recent  occurrence  in  Ireland. 

'Dr.  O'Beiniei  the  late  Protestant  bishop 
of  Meath,  was  originally  ordained  «  priest 

•by  the  pope  of  Rome.  He  was  then  a 
Catholic ;  but  aflerwards  becoming  a  Pro- 
testant, he  was  made  a  bishop  without 

any  further  ordination.  He  would  offer 
no  further  argument  in  addition  to  tNbse 
which  he  hsid  already  advanced  on  the 

'subject  6f  securitiev.  He  taw  no  danger 
and  therefore  could  not  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  secaritiet.  He  was,  however, 
willing  to  grant  tbem,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  support  of  those  who  were  not  will- 

ipg  to  accede  to  the  bill  without  securi- 
ties.   The  learned  gentleman  then  placed 
ilia  amendment  in  the  hands  of  the  chair- 
man. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the 

authority  of  bishop  Horsley  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 

he  could   wish   hon.   gentlemen   would 

.re£er  to  the  reverend  bishop's  speech  for 

the  arguments  contained  in  it.    The  re- 
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Verend  prelate  drew  a  diitincff^  hdltieen 
the  diflerent  authorities  exercised  by  the 
pope  of  Rome,  which  well  descfrve2l  ih6 
attention  of  the  House.  He  admitted  the 
ope  was  bfshop  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
aa  liberty  to  -confer  degrees'  within  his 
own  Jurisdiction;  but,  he  denied  that  the 
pope  had  any  liberty  to  do  ^o  in  thia 
country ;  and  upon  that  principle  rbfutcd 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  whFch  the 
Roman  Catholics  laboured.  He  would 
only  say  a  few  words  on  the  provisions 
which  this  clause  Introduced  into  the  bill. 
He  declared,  with  the  utmost  candour, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his 
mind',  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  leave  these  provisions  entirely  out 
of  the  bill.  He  made  that  declaration, 
not  with' any  sinister  intention  of  thereby 
defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full  convict 
tion;  that  such  provi8k)hs  were  worse*  than 
nugatbry.  No  objection  which'  he  felt 
to  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities 
would  be  removed  by  the  existence  of 
such  securities.  They  were  very  differ^ 
ent  from  those  which  had  formerly  been 
proposed  by  his  right  hon  friend,  die  S^ 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  disclaimed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  op- 
posite, who  said  that  they  did  not  come 
-from  him,  but  were  framed  out  of  pure 
deference  to  the  scruples  pf  those  gentle^ 
men  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the 
honour  of  acting.  It  was  remarked  bj 
the  fabulist,  that 

<*  The  child,  whom  many  fiithers  share. 
But  seldom  IxMsts  a  bther*i  care  ;*' 

and  the  remark  seemed  verified  in  tho 
present  instance.  This  clause  appeared 
to  have  no  legitimate  father.  The  hoOL 
and  learned  member  disclaimed  the  secu- 
rities  it  contaioed ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
follow  his  example.  They  were  not  re- 
quired, the  hon.  and  learned  gendemaa 
said,  by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  add^ 
that  diey  were  not  at  all  wanted  by  the 
Pkotestants.  If  any  gentlemao  woom  get 
up  and  sqr,  that  these  secorittes  would  bci 
efiectual  securities  to  the  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland,  he  would  wave  the  objectioQ 
which  he  felt  to  them ;  but,  if  so  person 
should  support'  them,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  consider 
whedier  the  bill  would  not  be  better 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  without  these  securities^  than  witli 
them.  He  objected  to  them  on  lliia 
ground-^that  they  imposed  on  the  Crown 
an  obligation  to  appoint  two  permanent 
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eQcIcsiafttic9.  i3c«id«s„tbey  provided  that 
it'  thc^ull,  dispensation,  or  other  docu- 
ineni;,  ce(;eived  froin  Rome,  were  of  an 
ioooc^nt  oature»  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
partial; to  whom  U  was  directed,  bu^  did 
npt  provide  foe  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it,  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  of  a  dan* 
gereiM  description.  ^  There  was  likewise 
no  penalty'  attached  to. any.  bishop  who 
sho^|d  e^eri^se  qpjscppal  functions,  with^ 
out  having,  recei?j^:ai^  .a  certii^cate  «s 
wail  qgentioned  in  the  present,  clause* 
Add  to  ^yth^t  nQ:com(nissioni9r  would 
like  to  impeach  of  disloyaUy  A  9>An  who 
had  not  been*  convicted  of  spme  disloyal 
act.  There  was  nothing  more  v^gpe  than 
the  jdeas  iEijttached  to  the  wprds  loyal  and 
di#loy|J ;  and  be  should  therefore  wish  to, 
know  wba)  construction  the  hop*  gnd 
learned  gentleman  intended  to  put  upon 
them. 

Mr,  Plunkeli  said,  that  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  throw  these  securities 
overboard,  if  by  so  doins  he  could  ensure 
the  company  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  voyage ;  but,  as  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of 
such  a  consummation,  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  abttndonment  of  these  securities  would 
deprive  him  of  the  support  of  several  of 
the  crew  with  whom  he  was  then  embark- 
ed, he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  at  all 
hazards.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
these  securities  to  be  c&ctual  securities, 
and  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
bill.  Still,  if  he  deemed  them  as  useless 
as  he  believed  them  to  be  serviceable,  he 
would  abide  by  them,  for  two  reasons ; 
firftt,  because  they  tended  to  make  the 
bill  more  likely  to  succeed ;  and  secondly, 
because  tbey  tended  to  conciliate  towards 
it  tlie  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  taunts  of  his  right  hon. 
friend«  that  these  securities  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a  father,  he  would 
avpw  that  he  was  the  person  on  whom  this 
bantling  had  a  claim  for  support.  When  he 
recollected  that  all  former  securities,  had 
been  similar  in  nature  to  thepresent,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  considered  oaths  and 
commissions  as  admissible,  he  could  have 
no  reason  to  disown  his  connexion  with 
it.  Indeed,  he  saw  a  strong  necessity  for 
granting  these  securities  in  the  fact,  that 
th^  recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the 
admissibility  of  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  also  known, 
that  Catholics  lived  under  the  spiritual 
control  of  their  priests;  were  influenced 


by  it  to  a  certain  degree  in  th^ir  political 
conduct ;  and,  were,  .by  meana  of ^  theic  . 
priests,  in  constapt  connexion  with  th^ 
coyrt  of  Rome.    He  held  it  to  he  no  in-  ' 
considerable    security,    tliat    when  the 
people  w^re  so  much  under  tlie  influence  - 
of  their  priesUiood,  that  priesthood  shoul4 1 
be  brought  i|ito  connexion  with  th^  ^tate, 
a|id  should  giye  to  it  full,  assurance  of  its. 
peaceful  and  Jpyal  behaviour..    As  to  fh^^ 
objection,  that  loyalty, i^ns  a, vague  t^^fftj 
^ich  meant  every  thmg  aod  nothingyh^i 
■would  merely  reply,  that  it  was  an  ol|^^ . 
t|«in  sfhich  might  haye  bad  some  yr^^ft  > 
supposing  they  had  been  framing  ,a»  ao(.. 
of  parliament  to  punish  a  want  of  loyalty;. 
In  that  c^e  it  might  have  been  lyecessiiry. 
to  define  clearly  the  ipeaniog  pf  loyalty,* 
in  order  to  ascertain  the.extent  of  crimie.' 
which  was  concealed  under  a  want  oCjt.;. 
but  in  the  present  case,  no  si^cli  nicenesa> 
of  language  was  required ;  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  commissioners  should; 
certify  whether  the  candidate  for  prefer*, 
ment  was  what  m  common  parlance  was. 
called  a  loyal  or  a  disloyal  man.    He  ad- 
mitted that  the  securities  of  the  present, 
bill  were  not  the  satne  with  those  of  the. 
bill  which  he  had   introduce^   in  1821*  • 
By  the  bill  of  1821,  the  commission  was 
to  consist  of  certain  prelates,  certain  lay*^ 
men,  and  certain  ministers  of  the  Crown 
By  the  present  bill,  no  layman,  nor  minis-; 
ter  of  tb6  Crown,  would  be  aclmitted  into 
it;  but  it  would  consist  exclusively  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.    He  considered, 
the   security  of  the  present  bill   to  be. 
eqoally  good  with  the  securities  of  the  bill 
of  1821.    He  should  not  have  euff§[ested. 
any  change  in  those  securities,  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  this  reason.  .  He  thougot  il 
hisduty  to  furnish  the  committee  withsuch: 
measures  as  would  be  thankfully  received 
by.the  Catholic  population;  and  he  was, 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  to  ftj 
commission  of  this  nature  no  part  of  It 
would,  object.     It  was  no  slight  fecoro- 
mendation  of  this  bill  to  say,  that  it  was  a. 
measure  which,  m  the  critical  state  .of 
Ireland,  vr^s  calculated  to  give  immediate 
and  universal  satisfaction  in.  that  country. 
He  did  not  propose  this  species  of  secu- 
rity to  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  bad  subjects., 
The  Roman  Catholics   were  like  other 
subjects ;  if  tl^ey  committed  crimes  against 
the  state,  they  were  liable  to  punishment 
by  the   ordinary  laws    of  the   country. 
The  dangers   against   which  the  House 
had  to  guard  were  those  which  arose  from 
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tlie  Catbolics  beiiig  contnihtingvkhed, 
ID  ie? eral  respeetsi.  Tram  the  otSelf  tub- 
jtfcts  of  (he  reelm.  He  took  it  for 
ffranted  that  the  Bomao  Catholic  pre^ 
iatei  were  good'  scdifects-^were  honest 
iii^.^were  perrons  whose  oaths  eoiM  be 
relted  on ;  and,  if  that  wt^e  admitted,  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  not  a  gteat 
security  that  the  Crown  should  be  allowed 
to  select  four  indi^usdsfrom  their  body, 
Mikt'tiYfte  to  time,  b^  whose  c^rti€eate 
it  cottid  be  assured  that  erery  periK^n 
etifotfed  into  tlifeir  ikuasber  was  a  loyal 
suhjeet,  and  not  only  diat  he  wasa^yal 
8fib)efet,  but  that  this  nomination  had  been 
domestic  and  had  not  proceeded  Aront  the 
pope,  or  fretn  any  foreian  power  ?  Do* 
mestic  nomioation  had  been  considered, 
fVom  (he  commencement  of  these  discus* 
fiidos,  as  a  security  equaf  to  a  direct  veto 
Oft  the  part  of  the  Crown.  Ttie  pe6ple 
of  Ireland  were  ready  to  ^rant  domestic 
nomination  without  a  murmur;  whereas, 
the  veto  could  not  have  betti  given  to  (he 
Crown  without  great  difficulty,  and  per-> 
haps  not  without  entering  into  an  express 
concordat  with  the  pope.  In  concloirion, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  ^ven  if  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  could  not  be  carri^,  Ke 
^ould  consider  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  highly  esseptiat  to  the  secuirity  of 
the  etitpire,  and  to  the  tranquiflity  of  Ire* 
Umd. 

Mr.  Bankei  thought  the  proposed  se^ 
curities  were  quite  inadequate.  They 
were»  as  compared  with  the  otyes  offered 
in  18^1,  merely  the  fprm  contracted  whh 
the  substance. 

I^be  drigtnal  dause  was  then  agreed  to. 
tJpt>n  the  cladse  respe^tjne  the  oath  to 
tti^  taken  by  tbe  eccfesiasticS  cotonission, 

Mr.  Petl  coikiplain^d,  that  h  had  no 
itferente  to  the  English'  Catholic  ebclesi- 
listics,  who*  weris  realty  tiiore  dependent 
dn  the  pope  than  tde  Iri|h. 

Mr.  Phmkett  nfSM  really  at  a  losi  to  see 
what  danger  could  be  apprehended  from 
d^e  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  this  Tiew 
of  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  inch  a 

bodjf. 

Upon  the  clause  for  regulating  the  ttr 
caption  of  bulls  from  the  church  of  Rome», 

Sir  F.  Ommanney  complained  that  the 
Homage  paid  to  these  bnlls,  ought  not  to 
lie  encouraged ;  it  was  contrary  to  Ae 
second  commandment,  which  prohibited 
idolatry  [A  laugh]. 

Mr.  Bnwgham  assured  the  hon.  gentle* 
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man  that  he  mjglit  retire  to^  or  rallier 
continue  his  night* s  rest,  witliput  any  Ibam 
upon  that  head ;  for  these  bulls  were  not 
the  animals  with  horns,  that  were  some^ 
times  caTculated  to  scare  a  nan,  but  qeiet 
and  inoCeittiTe  bulls  noon  pnpert  wkicli 
were  merel;^  reeeli^ed  W'  the  Cathdiea 
with  some  pioiis  teken>  or  respect.      '  •  ' 

The  disuses  ef  the  bitf  being  agreed  te, 

hthrdi  Ennwniir&  hoped  that  tMi  biR 
wnufd  net  be  pi'es9ed  tt»  a- tWrd  readiav;  ' 
unfil- th^  elergypfiotiiliotf  bilf  waa  passea? 
as  sevetaf  meni>ek*a  hild  agreed*  to*  the 
former,  ott  the  condition  of  Its  beiiig  ae^ 
companSed  by  the  latter. 

Sir  J&hn  iyitonorf  said,  that  though  tbe 
bill  had  n^^et  beeik  brought  m,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  agreed  to  which  oqght  te 
be  quite  sufBerrnt  for  t^ie  noble  lord  and 
his  friends.  The  clergy  proiWon  bill 
was  .to  be  viewetl  aa  an  adjunct -to  the 
present  bill,;  and  it  wjia  fitting  that  the 
prirtctpal  ralesSure  slibafd  be  dliiposed  of* 
before  going  hto  the  detaib  of  the  ether. 

Mr.  Br&u^am  said,  l^e  would' willtngfy 
have  made  a  reasotwble  saeififice  to  con- 
ciliate ti^e  n^ble  lord ;  but«  he  entreated 
the  noble  lord  re  conalder  how  completely 
the  cotKliiion  he  proposed  would  go  t» 
nullify  some  bf  the  mdst  gracious  labonra 
in  which  the  Rouse  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged. It  went  to  make  the  passing  of 
this  bill  depend  upon  the  passing  of  ano* 
ther  bill,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence^-^ 
which  #as  not  even  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  this  measure  wss  chalked  oot 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  roi^rity  of  the 
House.  Let  the  noble  lord  only  conaiiler 
what  it  was  to  n^ake  a  bill,  which  had 
gone  throueh  tlve  committee,  depend  opon 
the  multipUed  forms  of  passing  another 
bill,  which  might  be  checked  and  throwsi 
out  in  any  one  of  its  sti^et.  Surely  there  * 
was  suffieient  security  for  these  meaaeres 
of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  in  thenie|ori»- 
tv  amtch  had  voted  for  the  resohitions  el> 
the  noible  lord,  and  the  elttme  m  the  bill 
of  the  hon.  member  for  StaAird,  whidt 
made  the  passing  of  that  bill  te  depend; 
upon  the  fate  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Siftmier  mid,  that  they  had  heard 
netting  from  his  majesty's  ministers  aa  to 
what  was  Kkelv  to  be  the  reception  of  the* 
measure  which  was  to  foQow  upon  the< 
resolution  of  lord  F.  L»  Qametp  He 
thought  it  was  tHflhig  with  the  House  to 
keen  it  in  ignorance  upon  that  pwau 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  ever/  omnb  of 
them  agreed  that  the  measure  for  a  pro- 
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vWoa  fbr  the  Catholic'  Clergy  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  quettion,  sd^m  they  firat 
gave  eimifietpation.  Tlie  priests  had  over 
«nd  OTer  again  infonaed  thein,  that  to  ac- 
cept a  prevision  for  the  clergy,  without 
eaaoclpation,  would  be  to  betray  their 
■dtttv  to  their  flocks.  The  resolation  only 
pledged  the  House  to  make  that  provi- 
sion contingently  upon  passing  this  bill. 

Lord  Ennismare  consented  to  withdraw 
bia  proposition. 

The  House  resumed.  The  report  was 
then  ordered  to  be  received*  pro  forma* 
end  taken  into  further  coasideratton  on 
Monday.  * 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  May -9, 

Gams  Laws  Amendmbht  Bill.] 
Lord  Dacrtf  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  said  that  its  expediency  was 
eo  apparent  from  an*  inspection  of  the 
present  game  laws,  as  well  as  the  notoriety 
.of  faetsy  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  their 
lordships'  time  to  go  into  any  minute  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject.  The  evil  conse- 
cpienoea  of  the  present  law  were  fully 
evinced  in  its  effects  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  agricultural  population; 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  ques- 
tioaoooM  come  before  the  House  which 
more  deeply  involved  the  happinea,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  that  class  of  people. 
Game  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  if,  in  subse- 
'Clientages,  the  legislature  took  it  from  him, 
It  now  behoved  their  lordships  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  owner.  The  noble  lord 
ihenquoted  several  decisions  of  lord  Coke, 
lord  iCenyon,  and  other  authorities,  to 
prove  that  game  was  formerly  considered 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  and 
ebaerved  upon  the  various  legislaiive  en- 
actmenu  by  which  the  law  on  this  subject 
was  changed.  These  enactments  exclod- 
ed  all  small  proprietors  and  owners  of 
4Mfrsonal  property  from  the  enjoyment  of 
yaasew  -  This  exclusion  worked  a.  double 
Jnjjtistice  towards  the  small  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  for,  whilst  it  shut  him  out  from 
ihe  enjoyment  of  game,  it  authorised  the 
large  proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour, 
•to  accumulate  such  a  number  of  hares 
omA  other  animals,  as  to  threaten  his  crops 
irfth  destruction.  If  the  preseet  bill 
passed^  it  would  be  followed  by  such  mu- 
tual  arrangements  between  the  large  and 
small  proprietors,   as  would   have   the 

iKt  of  completely  checkiag  the  depre* 
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dations  ofpoachers,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  encourage.  Where 
there  were  forty  millions  of  personal  proper- 
ty in  thekingdom,  how  could  theirlordsliips 
say  that  not  one  of  the  owners  of  this  waa 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  property  in  a 
single  hsre  ?  The  noble  lord  animadvert- 
ed upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  upon  the  morals  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  observing,  ^at  a  large 
majority  of  the  trials  with  which,  the  ses- 
sions were  now  occupied  for  several  days, 
instead  of  a  few  hours,  as  formerly,  were 
for  crimes  enianating  from  the  game  laws. 
•It  was  by  them  that  the  system  of  poach- 
ing was  created,  and  to  'that  was  to  be 
attributed  the  gr^at  increase  of  crime  in 
the  country.  The  only  remedy,  for  the 
evil  would  be  an  enactment  making  name 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land ; 
and  allowing  the  sale  of  game  subject  to 
certain  regulations ;  which  regulations 
would  be  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
committee.  In  cases  of  leases  for  lives,  he 
would  rojcommend  the  game  to  be  made 
the  property  of  the  lessee.  But  this  sod 
various  minor  details  would  be  more  filly 
discussed  in  the  committee.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  and  he  considered  the 
present  measure,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments which  might  be  made  in  it,  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  It  was  one  which,  ha  repeated, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  habits,  the 
morals,  the  happiness,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  agricultviral  population. 

The  Earl  of  fVeslmorland  opposed  the 
motion.  When  a  measure  like  this,  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  so 
many  of  the  kind's  subjects  was  proposed, 
it  required,  he  said,  very  serious  con- 
sideration. The  preservation. of  game,  in 
a  country  so  highly  cultivated  as  ours 
was,  was  an  obiect  of  high  importance. 
If  the  noble  lord  proceeded  with  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  find  himself  involved  in 
much  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It 
was  introduced  itnder  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting popular  rights :  but  whoever  ex- 
amined the  bill,  would  find  it  to  be  the 
moit  despotic  act  that  ever  was  framed ; 
and.  that,  in  fact,  its  principle«  were  tlxfs 
same  as  those  from  whicfi.thc  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  partly  drawn. 
Its  tendency  was  to  benefit  men  of  ex- 
tensive landed  property,  and  to  deprive 
.idl  other  classes  of  every  speciep  of  rural 
amnsement.  It  went  to  declsre  game^ 
ftm  naturse,  to  be  private  property.  U 
2  G 
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jority  of  the  Hoa8e«^4»ow€ver  painfUl  it, 
might  be  to  his  feelings  to  difer  from 
those  whose  opinions  he  ought  to  respect, 
aod  on  whose  opinions  be,  in  almost  every 
case,  placed  the  greatest  reliance;  aitd 
above,  all,  notwithstanding  he  felt  that  the 
course  he  was  now  pursuing  waa  a  great 
eviJ,  and  to  be  justified  omy  by  the.  nc" 
cessity  of  the  case^  still,  feeling  that  a 
questioo  of  thk  kind  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise^  so  long  as  be  retained  his  con^ 
sctentious  objections  to  the  meaatire  of 
emancipation,  hei  should  bo  asliaKied  of 
himself  if  he  did  not  declare  them*  He 
hoped  the  coiAaiktee  wcHlld^af don .  hitn 
for  having  troubled  them  with  ibeae  few 
words.  He  had»  as  he  before  6iated»  no 
amendment  to  propose ;  nor  was -be  aware 
that  it  was  intended  lo  propose  any,  or 
to  come  to  any  division  iatheootnmHiee. 
He  had  been  anxious  not  tq  f  ematn  silent 
with  regard  to  the  preseol  bill— the  only 
public  measure  with^wbich  he  had  inter- 
fered, sioca.he  had  had  the  honour  to  till 
the  Chair. 

Mr.JPfff/ observed,  that  in  IdSli  when 
a  bill  similar  to  that  now  before  the  House 
was  under  discusaiod,  variona  propositions 
were  submitted  to  the  Hoaae-feoafte  for 
the  nurpoae  of  restricting  the  offices  to 
whicn  Catholics  should  be  admitCed»  and 
othera  for  continuing  their  exclusion 
from  parliament,  and  the  governments 
of  the  colonies.  He  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  stating*  that  it  was  not  bis  intention  to 
submit  any  propositions  of  that  kind  to 
the  committee  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  sense  of  parliament  having  been  fairly 
declared  on  those  points. 

Sir  H^  Famell  took  that  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  hon;  member  for 
SomersetSiirc,  in  reading  the  oath  taken 
by  Roman  Cathdio  bishops,  had  omit- 
ted a  very  important  passagef  in  which 
they  stated,  that  their  relations  with  the 
pope  could  10;  no  wav  shake  their  fidelity 
to  the  king  and  rovaf  family. 

Mr.  Peel  thbugbt  that  the  oath  which 
the  Catholic  bishops  at  present  .took  was 
lughly  objectionable.  The  House  ought 
to  have  had  some  assurance,  that  it  would 
be  modified,  before  they  pledged  them- 
aelvea  to  grant  a  proviaion  for  the  Soman 
Catholic  oergy. 

Sir  H.  Famell  replied,  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  objectionable  pacta  of  the 
oath,  had  been  explained  to  be  harmleaa 
by  high  Catholic  authorities. 

On  the  motion  of  an  hon.  member, 
whose  name  we  cpuld  not  ieami  that  the 
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form  of  the  CathoUe  oath,  abqidd  b^;.. 
amiejadefl  by  .substituting  tlie  words  <(pre-  » 
sent  Protestant  ^urcb  establisbinenty*'  , 
for  **  pre^nt  i;burch  estabUshment," 

^r.  /'/tf)i^e//.ofa()ected  to  the  altara(ioiir  ■. 
on  the  ground  fhat'Caauists  might  call  it  , 
an  admiiiaioo,  tlist  there  was  some  other  . 
establialied  cbuKsh,  besidea  the  Frotea*  . 
tant,  existing  jn  England.    The  r jglu  boor 
gendemaii  furth^r  «^8erved|  Umt.th^  (latb  . 
already  was.aay  thing  father  tlian  such 
as  was  called  for'bv  the  friends  ^f  l|)a 
Cjatholic  bill.    It  called  for  a  dUfivowflil ; 
by  the  Catholics  of  doctrines  wl^ich.  ito  : 
nian  in  his  senses  could  suspect,  thqm  of. 
entertaining,    But^  the  fact  was,  that  ia^ 
1821,  the  Catholic  advocates  had  been, 
taunted  by  their  adversaries  for  not^  em-  . 
ploying  the  long  and  formal  oath  provided  j 
m  1793 ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  as  far  'as  . 
possible  all  scruplesi  that  oath  of  1793  w$tfK. 
now  returned  to. 

Mr*  Secretary  Pefii  concurred  in  the 
objection  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  the  proposed  verbal  amendment. 
With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  he 
wea  perfectly  willing  to  ^dmit,  tltat  if  aa . 
objection  bed  been  made  to  aonie  parts  of. 
it,  he  should  have  agr^d  in  the  propriety , 
of  such  an .  objection.    That  part  of  it, 
for  instance,  which  called  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  disclaim  tlie  doctriqe  of 
its  being  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  under  pretenco  of  his  beuig  a 
heretic  or  an  mfidel,  he  could  no(  but 
consider  most  objectionable;  because  .he 
could  not  for  a  moment  impute  such  prjn^ 
ciples  to  the  Catholics. 

.  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  obiQrva- 
tion  just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
was  every  way  worthy  of  tlie  candid  and 
manly  course  which  ^  he    had   puraue^ . 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  qnestipn. 
His  opposition  had  never  been  a  captious 
or  invidious  opposition;  but  it  had  been, 
imiformly    frank*    candid,    qoanly,    and. 
honourable.     As  to  the  verbal  amend- 
ment which  had  been  proposedt  l)e  a^^eed . 
with  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
that  the  substitution  of  the  word  <<Protei^|- 
tant "  might  be  misinterpreted. .  It  might: 
be  argued  by  jcanUous  and  subtle  pei)-t 
sons,  that  indirectly,  the  legislature  were, 
admitting  an  established  religion  other* 
than  the  Protestant.    The  form,  of  the 
oath  was  undoubtedly  liable  to  the  §am9 
objection,  as  all  the  forms  in  which,  we 
abjured  Catholicisin ;  which  were  neither. 

more  nor  less  than  insulu  on  our  Catho- 
lic brethren.    He  should  agree,  however,. 
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'fo*tTie*pi^nt  ^rin;  not  becanse  it  was 
iiot  Kable  Co  objection  uponj>rfnciple,  but 
became  the  measure  of  182i  was  strongly 

'  opposed  by  some  persons  on  the  ground 
<if  tbe  form  of  oath,  proposed  in  179S, 

*  not  bating  beef>  again  introduced. 

The  Amendment  was  withdrawn  by 
'the  honourable  meoiber  who  bad  pro* 
posed  it. 

Mr.  B.  Cooper  could  not  understand 
^ow  a  Roman  Catliolic  could  sincerely 
and  iconsdenttbuiilv  take  an  oath,  whicn 
went'  to  the  abjuration  of  some  of  tbe 
main  doctrines  of  his  religion.  He  was 
*titiite  sore,  that  if  he  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholicy  he  could  not  take  such  an  oath. 
*  In  fact,  oaths  of  this  description  had  been 
expressly  declared  by  the  pope,  to  be  in- 
'valfd  and  nugatory. 

*  '  Mr.  K.  Fitzgerald  obsenredi  that  the 
"very  oath  which  to  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
tnembterfor  Gloucester  appeared  knpof- 
atble  for  the  Catholic  to  take,  had  been 
actually  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  was  administered  to  every 
<?atholic  upon  various  occasions.  It  was 
known  as  Br.  Duigenan's  oath.  If  the 
bishops  abstained  from  taking  it,  ao  long 
as  they  were  forbidden  by  the  pope,  it 
was  a  proof  of  their  sincerity ;  and  the 
^fbct  of  th^r  afteNrarda  taking  it  proved, 
either  that  the  pope's  opinions  had  been 
changed,  or  that  the  Irish  bishops  dis- 
claimed any  authority,  on  the -part  of  the 
^ee  of  Rome,  to  interfere  with  them  in 
'mattera  of  a  temporal  nattn^.  In  either 
^ease,  their  having  once  abstained  from  k. 
through  principle,  and  subsequently  aub* 
acribing  to  it,  afibrded  strong  evidence  of 
their  sinoerity. 

Sir  J.  Newpwi  said,  that  the  t>ath  in 
question  had  been  framed  by  Dr.  Dui- 
genan,  with  the  most  scrupulooa  attention 
to  the  mkiuteat  pri^udicea*  of  tbe  oppo- 
fienta  of  the  Catholics,  and  with  no  dia- 
pdaition  to  relieve  the  latter  from  the  dia- 
'agreeable  tisk  of  disclaiming  any  imagi- 
nable olljeetionable  doctrines.  He  waa 
astoniahed  that  an  oath,  framed  by  that 
Mmed  person,  should  have  been  cavilled 
at  by  an^  one  e^8e.  Upon  the  point  of 
Hicruple  it  was  Only  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land approved  of,  and  subaci^ed  to,  this 
^brm  of  oath  at  the  present  moment. 
'There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  waa  ori- 
^nally  framed  with  a  view  to  outrage 
their-  feelings,  by  the  learned  doctor  to 
whom  be  bad  referred  t  but  it  was  also 
ftamed  in  total  ignorance  of  tbe  priociplea 


oif  the  Catholic  faith.  Howlei^er,  the 
Houle  miglit  rest  content  with  \U  seeing 
that  it  had  satisfied  the  prejitdices  of 
those  who  had  been  tbe  most  distinguished 
for  their  hostility  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GoMum  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
there  was  no  necessity  to  adhere  so  closely 
to  tlie  oath  of  179S;  and  particularly 
when  it  was  rendered  needless  by  the 
subsequent  evidence  which  had  been 
received. 

Mr.  Stmner  suggested  the  omission 
from  tbe  oath-  of  invidious  passages,  such 
88  the  disclaimer  of  '*  a  right  to  murder, 
Ac.** 

Mr.  Pinnkeit  gave  tbe  hon.  member 
credit  for  tbe  good  faith  and  generosity 
with  which  he  made  the  proposition,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  likely  to  advance 
the  success  of  the  measure  to  accede  to 
it.  If  the  objections  of  this  House  only 
were  to  be  encountered,  he  should  have 
no  hesitation ;  but,  he  feared  the  effect 
which  the  omission  mieht  have  in  another 
place.  If  the  bill  should  come  down  from 
the  Lords,  he  would  receive  the  sugge^ 
tion  as  a  favour  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics. 
At  present  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  oath  waa 
required  to  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
were  called  to  exercise  some  pubKc  fane* 
tion.    If  they  should  not  ondertake  -tb<» 
office,  there  wonld  be  no  necessity  of 
taking  the  oath.    Some  honourable  mem« 
liera  objeotedio'theoath  as  an  insufficient 
secoriiy,  in  eonsequence  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  absolving  power  of  the 
pope.    But,  he  begged  to  ask  what  other 
security  had  they  at  present  but  that  of 
aii  oath?     What  waa  there  to  hinder  his 
learned  friend  Mr.  OK)onnell,  fVom  taking 
his  seat  in  that  House  at  the  present  day 
bttt  an  oath  ?    There  were  matay  parts  Of 
Irdand— be  woald  not  name  them,  lest  he 
should  give  alarm  to  some  of  tbe  Irish 
meolbers}— where,  if  Mr.  0*Coonell  pre- 
sented htmaelf  as  a- candidate,  his  eleeCioti 
would  be  certain.    There  were  also  some 
places  in*  England  in  which,  if  he  presen- 
ted himself,  his  return  would  be  secure. 
What  was  it  that  prevented  him,  but  an 
oath  i    «<  Oh,  but,'*  said  the  opponents  of 
this  bill,  **  tbe  pope  may  absolve  him  from 
that  oath.''    "  No,'»  replied  Mr,  O'Con- 
netl,  <«I  do  not  believe  that  he  or  any 
other  authority  has  that  power,  and  there- 
fore I  will  stay  out  of  parliament  because 
I  cannot  cooscientiouslj  take  it.'*    Why, 
tbe  tbidg  was  quite  plauni  and  he  did  not 
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deipiurof  niduiyit  undeiMood  em  ihy 
the  hoD.  member  for  Bristol.  The  iiOD. 
inembery  however,  and  bis  consort  the 
ineaiberfur  Surrey,  who  sailed  together 
on  this  i|uestiap»  fired  whole  broadstdesat 
every  kind  of  oathsi  and  yet  turned  round 
and  said;  this  waa  not  sufficiently  strong 
as  a  si&curlty.  Why  in  the  name  of  Hea- 
ven, or  he  would  say  as  perhaps  sometbii^ 
of  greater  weight  with  those  who  were  so 
much  alarmed  for  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment— in  the  name  of  Dr. 
Duigenan,  and  what  security  could  they 
have  greater  than  that  which  they  alreatj^ 
possessed  ?  What*  he  would  repeat,  pre- 
vented the  Catholic  from  coming  into 
Earliament  without  the  interveinion  of  "any 
ill,  but  his  respect  far  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  and  his  consequent  unwillingness  to 
take  one  from  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  be  absolved?  For  his. own  part,  lie 
was  not  anxious  for  any  oath,  beioause  he 
did  not  believe  any  auch  security  neoes- 
8ary ;  but,  he  consented  to  an  oath  being 
embodied  in  the  bill,  because  he  knew 
that  he  had  to  conciliate  prejudices ;  and 
if,  by  allowing  the  oath  io  remaio,  he 
could  make  even  one  convert  in  that 
House  or  in  the  other,  he  would  consent 
,40  «tbe  oaths  remaining  as  they  now  stood 
.in  tlie  bill:  but  he  did  not  admit  they 
were  in  themselvep  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity pf  the  country.  He  ooncunred 
;with  what  had  latel^faUen  from  the  rttht 
hon.  Secretary  of  Stat^or  Forego  Affiuvs, 
^that  no  force  could  be  ^required  to  enter 
by  tlie  door  of  the  constitution,  unless  it 
were  closed.  Let  the  door  be  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  foroQ  would  spend 
itself. 

Mr.  Ped  waa  anxious^ to  know  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenan  intended 
to  propose  anv  amendaieiit«  in  that  part 
of  the  oath  to  be  uken  by  ProteatantSt  fi» 
far  as  respected  the  actual  autliorityef 
tlieipop^  10  this  country. 

Mr.  Bfxmgham  saia»  that  when  the 
clause  repecting  the  oommisaion  GauRO  to 
be  discussed,  be  would  propose  an 
amendment,  but  not  10  thepomt  to  wUch 
the  right  hon.  gentleasan. adverted. 

Mr.  Feel  without  meaning  to  anticipale 
the  discussion  on  the  clause,  said»  that 
.when  they  relieved  tlie  Catholic  fkom  tfe* 
king  the  oath  of  supremacy,  they  should 
also  consider  the  situation  in  which  they 
jnight  leave  the  conacientious  Protestant 
with  respect  to  it.  By  the  very  ftct  nf 
exonerating  the  Catholic  from  the  oath» 
an  admission  wai.&iiide»  that  tbe-pope  had 


some  spiritual  atiyremacfi  wad  jaitti^ 
Protestant  would  still  be  called  upoutp 
swear  that,  **  no  foreign  pnoce,  {uelal|i» 
state,  or  potentate*  bath  or  ought  to  hav^ 
any  power,  pre-eminence  or  autheritj^y 
ecclesiasticalior  temporal,  in  these  resinuk*' 
Mow,  how,  aher  an  admission  of  the  apin* 
tual  authority  to  the  Roman  Catfcouca» 
could  a  Protestant  be  called  upon  to  swsaar 
that  it  did  not  exist  ? 

Mr.  FiunkeU  .did  not  |hink  the  Prsh 
testants  would  be  in  a  worse  situaitieii 
after  the  passing  of  this  bill  than  ther 
were  before  it,  with  respect  to  the  oaui 
of  supremacy.  Why,  his  right  boa.  friend 
knew«-every  body  knew— that  the  ^fnof^ 
did  at  the  present  moment  exercise  a  spi« 
ritual  authority  in  tins  country.  But* 
those  who  took  the  oath  denying  anjauoli 
aothority,  did  so  with  great  safety,  be* 
cause  they  meant,  and  the  oath  meant  1^ 
more,  that  no  such  authority  or  contiol 
existed  over  the  person  taking  it.  If  the 
•ath  was  intended  to  convey,  that  no  auoli 
authority  existed  any  where  in  this  coun- 
try, then  all  those  who  awore  that,  lauas 
swear  to  what  was  false.  If,  howev^* 
his  right  hon.  friend  wished  to  havea bill 
%o  relieve  the  tender  consciences,  of  anf 
individuals  with  respect  to  the  oaAh,  lia 
should  have  no  objection  whaleverto  soah 
a  couKse.    . 

Mr.  Peel  did  not  consider  the  «»plaii»- 
tionof  his  right  >hon.'and  learned  fiieml 
satisfactory.  Ji  was  'tsue  m  one  aensik 
the  situntion^  the  Protestant  wouMmI 
be  woMe4ban«t  present  if  this  bill  aboiiM 
jpass;  but,  4n  runother  it  wouW^boeaMa 
by  this  bill,  the  spiritual  authority  of  4he 
pope  would,  to  a  certain  extent«be  laglA- 
laad;  whii;)i  *it  <w«i  not  at  dvp  present 
memeot.  We  w«it  aowabotttiogiimt 
aalat iea  lo  Boanan  CathoUc  afchbM^ 
jsnd  >bishops»  whidi  would  be  seeoi- 
aialnfl  the  Catholic  ohw«b  as  legallir 
eatablisbed»*whieb  it  was  pot-at  piKiiit. 

Mr.  jBm^gAofa  ohaarted»  thatifter  the 

able  sutemeat  of  his  right  hon.  nd  talf»- 

ed  Irtend,  he  ihould  de^>air  of  eoAf inoieg 

tlie  v^bl  hon.  gentlamao  oppasite^  bm 

still  he  could  not  avoid  Myiag  •  bw  werda. 

If  the  oath  of  sepioaaMey*  waa  to  be  uodea* 

.stood  in  tbesenae  in  wlucb  the  light  has. 

•gentlamaD'laekit,  no  man  oouid  awMr  It 

without  swaarieg  fah^ly*  beoauae  no  mm 

.eouMdeny,  that  the  pope  had «  spiritnil 

authority,  recogniaed  ito  this  cotBitry  i^  a 

lam  -pdrtien  of  our  leHowtaolifecta.    He 

had  taken  the  oatli,  and  he  had  dona  ^ 

aafely.    Ud  hmlaworo  not  that  thapape 
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liaA  Ml  MM  wAonff-onBrnnj  of  Jnp 
fellov  fiifaj0cU»  but  thm  he  h«d  not  any 
over  bhodf  or  ihote  wbothou^  with  him. 
The  light  hm^  goDtlen^aosoid,  that  me 
had  not  'hitherto  r^cogiused  the  Roman 
Catholic  eaUblitbBieat;  hutt-waa  it  recol*- 
leeted  that  the  .govermneot  paid  for  th^ 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  prieitf,  who 
were  coamisiioned  by  the  11090?  That 
was  a  recognition  of  the  Catholic  church 
es great  aa  the  one  now  propoied;  and 
yet  he  had  not  heard  of  an^  man  who  had 
vomited  forth  the  oa|h  .of  supremacy  in 
consequenoe. 

Mr.  Feel  did  not  admit  that  .the  Gatho^ 
iic  biahopa  were  veeogniied  in  their  pre- 
latical  capacity.  They  we^e  called  most 
foverendt  and  right  reverend.;  but  their 
4itlea  aa  archUthopt  and  bishops  waa  not 
jdmitted. 

Sir  J.  Nmport  aakedt  why  were  the 
tides  **  meat  reverend "  and  ^  right 
jQverend "  given  to  the  Catholic  aroh- 
hishopa^ndbiihouy  if  nat«to  distifiguish 
iheir  rank  ,from  tnat  of  the  ether  ordess 
/of  Catholic  priesthood  ?  The  time  was, 
jvhen  Calhobo  priests  ewre  hunted  down 
iwh^Mver  they- wese  (found  in  this  country. 
That  time  was  now>goneby  for  enrer.  Was 
it  intended  40*  re««oaot  those  penal  laws, 
mid  reduce  tlie  *Qaiholic  finest  to  his 
former  state  ?  If  not,  why  denv  the  Ca- 
ibelic .  hierarchy  that  rank  to  which  they 
w«re  by  onlieaiien  entitled  ?  When  his 
-fwesent-BMJes^  was  advised  by  his  min- 
isters to  receive  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
did  recmve  them,  M  -lus  levee  in  Mand, 
be  fu^y  lecognised  them  as  auch.  It 
ares  oot'iprile  decent  in  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  now  lo  deny  thnt*wliich*his  ao- 
veesign  had.poblicly>eeknowiledged« 
.  Mr.  Pesiaaid,  be  wes  not  recurring  lo 
the  iiib)eeta  which  .the  ban.  member  had 
increduoedy'ner  had  be  ronywish  to  pro- 
eeribethe  CatboUc  elergf.  Allheceo* 
lendM  for  wnai-^hattbejr  lanwe  nosr  about 
10  asikeian  titration  fineensisient  with 


#ioaidtb»iei|mfiad  40  '110004010  ^be  oath 
itfamaramney  tiHbe  oonaoisntimiSrfirelinBi 
•Cnsoayiod&idnals. 

Mr.  JL  Toger  mid,  that  iHte'iie  loek 
Ibe  oath  of  ^sopramaey,  he  bad  dene  ao 
whb  the  endemtandingttbat  the  pope  bad* 
wot  any4tgal.aolherily  in  dieae  coantnes ;  | 
bat  the  casewooid  be  difierent  if  this  bUl 


Lord  J.  Mnmett  said,  the  time  was, 
when  the  eawreise  of  the  Catholic  reUgtoo 
in  this  oeuDtry'  subjected  ilhe  party  to 


fMraaeotien ;  ImL  .^teo  4moe  ifa^tMUgbm 
nop  tolerated,  ihe  yirituai  authority  of 
the  pone  was  recqgnized  to  a  oertain  4Qi- 
tent;  tor  the  recognition  of  that  authori^ 
formed  part  of  the  rel^ioua  <eoeU  of  the 
Roman  X^atholio. 

Mr.  Fbmkett  said,  that  as  the  right  hen. 
Seccetaiy  was  not  saliified  with  the  in- 
stance of  the  xK>Uepe  of  Maynooth,  he 
wou(d  furnish  him  with  another  pnecedent, 
which  in  his  mind  was  conclusive,  lie 
alluded  to  that  aet  of  the  Iriah  parliament, 
which  relieved  the  Roman  Catbolics  .from 
tbe.peoalties  of  recusancy,  on  tha. condi- 
tion ^t  they  should  attend  CathoKe 
,placea4of  worship.  Waa  not  <tbat.a  legal 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  influesiee  of 
thejMif>e  within  the  tvalm  ? 

Xne  .clause  was  agreed  fto.  On  llie 
dausO'tbat  provided  against  iheelisiibility 
of  ainr  Roman  Catholic  lo  the  offices  of 
lord  Jioutenant,  deputy  governor,  lord 
h%b  oliencellor,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland*  being  read,  Mr.  Robertson 
moved,  as  -an  amendment,  'that  Romsn 
Catbolieashould  be  ineligible  to  lepreient 
any  oountv,  city,  universitjr,  or  buraagb, 
in  England'  or  Sicotland.  The  amendaseot 
was  negatived^— The  chairman  then  pnt 
the  olause  oootaming  the  tegulatiooa 
.deemed  necessary,  touohing  the  appoint- 
•meat  of  biabops  and  deans  of  the  Ronum 
Catholic  chuioh  in  Ireland,  and  the  corn- 
mimion  which  is  to  issue  to  fi4Wian  Ga» 
cholic  biabopa. 

Mr.  Brou^mn  said,  that  he  had  an 
amendment  to  propose  upon  thia  danae. 
AfWr  reading  the  following  words  of  ibe 
obuise,  **  And  whereas  it  is  expedaent  that 
such  preeautiens  ihoold  be  taken,  .In  re* 

rii  of  persons  in 'holy  orden:proieasiog 
Romoft  OttboUcreligtoo,  inio  may  jOt 
«ny  time  Iteraafter  be  ekSted,  .nominated, 
oOmpyomted  to  the  exorcise  or  dischnrae 
of  epis^spal  duties  or  funotiona  ito  lae 
Romans  CatboKejchorah  in  Irehnd  or  lo 
.Ibedtitiesror  functions  of  a'demi  intbe 
.saiddinroh,faaUiat.ttO  ooeh  peasen  eheU 
rOt  any'  liaw^beioafter  amiimn  tbo  exercise 
>orcdiaobargorof  any  aoOh  duties  orfuno- 
.tteoswithinrtbelDnifted  Kingdom^  wronjr 
iparC>tIieiilof,.whoee4ayal^  mkd -peaceable 
.ooabluet  eball  not  have  been  previously 
ascertained,  as  hereinafter  provided*'-*^ 
be  saidsho  wished'  to  add  to  them,  these 
weeds—**  And  •whereas,  it  is  fit  and  r»- 
qniaite  to  reguiale  die  Intercouase  bo- 
itween  the  airiqecu  .of  ithis  realm  and  the 
laie  of  fRorae^  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
4hat  it  shitt  .and  may  be  lawful  for  his 
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majestTi  bis  heirb  and  auccessors,  by  tirb; 
several  commissionSy  to' be  issaed Hinder 
-the  great  seal,    to  nominate    and    ap* 
point  such  persbns  in  holy  order»|  pro- 
fessing the  Homan  Catholic  religion,  and 
exercising  episcopal  duties  or  functions 
«m  Ireland,  as  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
auccessorsi  shall  think  fit  to  be  commis* 
'sioners  under  the  act  for  the  two  pur- 
poses  before-mentioned,    and   that   the 
person  first  named  in  the  said  commissions 
should  be  the  president  thereof."— The 
lien,  and  learned  gchtl)eman  ssid,  that  as 
'he  had  before   stated    th\e   grounds  on 
'which  he  reoommended  the  securities,  he 

*  should  not  now  repeat  them.    The  ob- 
'jecftion  to    this  measure   was,   that  by 

agreeing  to  it  the  House  would  legalize 
'  tSe  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  He  as- 
serted that  the  House  would  do  no  such 
thing:  it  would  merely  regulate  the  ex* 
istenoe  of  that  which  had  existed  for 
many  years,  in  spite  of  its  enactments. 
•That  the  pope  had  spiritual  authority  in 

•  this  country  could  not  be  contradicted. 
For  instance,  if  the  pope  were  to  ordain 
him  a  priest,  and  the  king  were  to  appoint 
him  to  the  bishoprick  of  Durham— >one  of 
the  most  lucrative  appointments,  by  the 

'  by,  in  his  gifV,  and  the  best  trade  of  all 
now  goinff^he  would  be  entitled  to  be- 
:  come  a  bmhop  per  saltum,  and  would  not 
•require  ordination  from  any  person  quali- 
fied to  confer  it  in  the  English  church, 
As  a  proof  that  he  was  not  indulging  in 
idle  assanioh,  he 'Would  remind  the-House 
.cf  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  O'Beirae;  the  late  Protestant  bishop 
of  Meath,  was  originally  ordained  «  priest 
by  the  pope  of  Rome.  He  was  then  a 
Catholic ;  but  afterwards  becoming  a  Pro- 
testant, he  was  made  a  bishop  without 
any  further  ordination.  He  would  offisr 
no  further  argument  in  addition  to  tHbae 
which  be  had  already  advanced  on  the 
'aubject  6f  secoritiev.  He  saw  no  danger 
and  therefore  could  not  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  securities.  He  was,  howeyer, 
willing  to  grant  tbem,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  support  of  those  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  accede  to  the  bill  without  securi- 
ties. The  learned  gentleman  then  placed 
liis  amendment  in  the  hands  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the 
authority  of  bishop  Horsley  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
he  could  wish  hon.  gentlemen  would 
.refer  to  the  rererend  bnhop'a  ipeech  for 
the  arguments  contained  in  it.    The  re- 
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Verend  prelate  dt^w  a  dittindWM  t^tiWeen 
the  diflerent  authorities  exerbiM^bythe 
pope  of  Rome,  wfiich  well  descfrveJI  th^ 
attention  of  the  House.  He  admitted  the 
pope  was  bishop  of  Rotne,  and  thst  lie 
had  liberty  to  confer  degrees'  wrthfn  his 
own  jurisdiction ;  but,  he  denied  that  the 
pope  had  any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this 
country ;  and  upon  that  princtp?e  refused 
to  remove  the  disabilities  underwhfch  the 
Roman  Catholics  laboured.  He  would 
only  say  a  few  words  on  the  provisiona 
which  this  clause  introduced  into  the  bill. 
He  declared,  with  the  utmost  candour, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his 
mind,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  leave  these  provisions  entirely  out 
of  die  bill.  He  made  that  declaration, 
not  wich'any  sinister  intention  of  thereby 
defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full  convict 
tidn;  that  atich  provisions  were  worsd  than 
nugatbry.  No  objection  which'  he  felt 
to  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities 
would  be  removed  by  the  existence  of 
such  securities.  They  were  very  differ^ 
ent  from  those  which  had  formerly  been 
proposed  by  his  right  hon  friend,  the  Se^ 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Ailairs;  and 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  disclaimed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  op- 
posite, who  said  that  they  did  not  come 
from  him,  but  were  framed  out  of  pure 
deference  to  the  scruples  of  those  gentle^ 
men  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the 
honour  of  acting.  It  was  remarked  by 
the  fabulist,  that 

**  The  child,  whom  many  fiithers  share. 
But  seldom  boasts  a  fiuher^  care ;" 

and  the  remark  seemed  verified  in  the 
present  instance.  This  clause  appeared 
to  have  no  legitimate  father.  The  hon; 
and  learned  member  disclaimed  the  secu- 
rities it  contaioed ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
follow  his  example.  They  were  not  re- 
•quired,  the  hon*  and  learned  gentlemaa 
said,  by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  add> 
that  they  were  not  at  all  wanted  by  the 
Pk*ote8tants.  If  any  gentlemao  would  get 
up  and  say,  that  these  securities  would  be 
efiectualsecuritiesto  the  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland,  he  would  wave  the  objection 
which  he  felt  to  them ;  but,  if  no  person 
should  support  them,  he  hoped  the  hooL 
and  learned  gentleman  would  consider 
whether  the  bill  would  not  be  better 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  without  these  securities,  than  with 
them.  He  objected  to  them  on  thia 
ground-i^that  they  imposed  on  the  Crown 
an  obligation  to  appoint  two  permanent 
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comiai<|6ionsii  coQ^posed.  ecKclufively  of 
eQclesiastics.  Bo«id«s,|they  provided  that 
if  the  bull,  dispensattooy  or  other  docu- 
ment ceceived  from  Romei  were  of  an 
innocent  naturef  it 'should  be  sent  to  the 
parti^S/to  whom  it  was  directed,  bu(  did 
not  provide  for  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it,  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  of  a  dan* 
gei:9t|s  description*  There  was  likewiro 
no  penalty  attached  to  any  bishop  wl]o 
should  exeri^se  epjscppal  functions,  with- 
out lUving.  received  such  a  certificate  as 
was  iQentipned  m  the  present,  clause* 
Add  to  th^y  thf^t  no  comoiissibni^r  would 
like  to  impeach  of  disloyalty  a  ^lan  who 
had  A?t  been  •  convicted  of  spme  disloyal 
act.  There  was  nothing  more  vague  than 
the  ideas  attached  to  the  wprds  loyal  and 
disloyal ;  and  he  should  therefore  wish  to, 
know  wbaf  construction  the  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  intended  to  put  upon 
them. 

Mr,  PlunkeU  said,  that  he  should  have 
lib  objection  to  throw  these  securities 
overboard,  if  by  so  doins  he  could  ensure 
the  company  of  hi«  right  hon*  friend  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  voyage ;  but,  as  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of 
such  a  consummation,  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  abandonment  of  these  securities  would 
deprive  him  of  tlie  support  of  several  of 
the  crew  with  whom  he  was  then  embark- 
ed, he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  at  all 
hazards.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
these  securities  to  be  c&ctual  securities, 
and  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
bill.  Still,  if  he  deemed  them  as  useless 
as  he  believed  them  to  be  serviceable,  he 
would  abide  by  them,  for  two  reasons ; 
firftt,  because  they  tended  to  make  the 
bill  more  likely  to  succeed ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  tended  to  conciliate  towards 
it  tlie  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  taunts  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  these  securities  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a  father,  he  would 
avpw  that  he  was  the  person  on  whom  this 
bantling  had  a  claim  for  support.  When  he 
recollected  that  all  former  securities,  had 
been  similar  innature  to  thepresent,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  considered  oaths  and 
commissions  as  admissible,  he  could  have 
no  reason  to  disown  his  connexion  with 
it.  Indeed,  he  saw  a  strong  necessity  for 
granting  these  securities  in  the  fact,  that 
th^  recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the 
admissibility  of  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  also  known, 
that  Catholics  lived  under  the  spiritusl 
control  of  their  priests  s  were  influenced 


by  it  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  polrticat 
conduct;  and,  were,  .by  means  of.thsic  . 
priests,  in  constapt  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  held  it  to  be  ik>.  in-  ' 
considerable,  security,  that  when  the 
people  w^re  so  much  under  tlie  influence  • 
of  their  priesUiood,  that  priesthood  shpul4  r 
be  brought  into  connexion  with  (he  st^ie,. 
and  should. giye  to  it  full,  assurance  o^its. 
peaceful  aqd  Joyal  behaviour.  As  to .^loi; 
objectioo,  that  loyalty.was.a.vegue  tei:i9it 
.which  meant  every  thing  and  nothii^,.}ie|; 
!would  merely  repfy,  that  it  was  an  o^^ . 
t^on  cfhich  might  have  had  some  wei^ji  > 
supposing  they  had  been  framing  aa  ac^ , 
of  parliament  to  punish  a  want  of  loyalty.. 
In  that  case  it  might  have  been  i^ec^ssary- 
to  define  clearly  the  ipeaniog  of  loyalty,' 
in  order  to  aiscertain  the, extent  of  criAie. 
which  was  concealed  under  a  want  of.it.; 
but  in  the  present  case,  no  s^ch  niceness^ 
of  language  was  required :  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  commissioners  should  • 
certify  whether  the  candidate  for  prefer*, 
ment  was  what  m  common  parlance  was» 
called  a  loyal  or  a  disloyal  man.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  securities  of  the  present, 
bill  were  not  the  same  with  those  of  .the 
bill  which  he  had  introduced  in  1821«> 
By  the  bill  of  1821,  the  commission  was 
to  consist  of  certain  prelates,  certain  lay*« 
men,  and  certain  ministers  of  the  Crown 
By  the  present  bill,  no  layman,  nor  minis- 
ter of  tb6  Crown,  would  be  aclmitteid  into 
it;  but  it  would  consist  exclusively  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  He  considered 
the  security  of  the  present  bill  to  be. 
equally  good  with  the  securities  of  the  bill 
of  1821.  He  should  not  have  eusge^ted 
any  change  in  those  securities,  if  it.faad 
not  been  for  this  reason.  He  thought  it 
hisduty  to  furnish  the  committee  with stfch* 
measures  as  would  be  thankfully  received 
by, the  Catholic  population;  and  he  was, 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  to  a, 
commission  of  this  nature  no  part  of  it 
wouId»  object.  It  was  no  slight  fecom- 
mendation  of  this  bill  to  say,  that  it  was  a. 
measure  which,  in  the  critical  state. of 
Ireland,  was  calculated  to  give  immediate 
and  universal  satisfaction  in  that  country. 
He  did  not  propose  this  species  of  secu- 
rity to  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  bad  subjects., 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  like  other 
subjects ;  if  tl^ey  committed  crimes  against 
the  state,  they  were  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country.. 
The  dangers  against,  which  the  House 
had  to  guard  were  those  which  arose  from 
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tlie  Catholics  beiDgf  contr»ihtioguhhed,  | 
itt  tefe^al  resp^ctsV  from  the  of  net  sub- 
ji^cis  df  (he  reftlm.      He   t«ifok    it  for 

{(rUBted  thst  the  Itontaa  Ctfthoiic  pre-* 
ftt^s  were  good'  subjects-^wefe  honest 
m^^^were  perrons  whose  oaths  eoi^  be 
relied  on ;  and,  if  that  were  admitted,  he 
weuld^  ask,  whether  it  was  not  a'  great 
security  that  the  Crown  should  be  allowed 
to  setett  four  indiVfduads'frDm  their  body, 
Miki'tiitte  to  time,  by  whese  c^rtMeate 
it  cfl^ld  be  Ussiired  that  ererjr  person 
enrolted  into  tlifeir  ikuaiber  was  a  loyal 
sahject,  and  not  only  diat  he  was  a  ^yal 
siibjefet,  but  that  this  ndmination  had  been 
do'mestre  and  had  not  proceeded  feom  the 
pope,  or  frotn  ahy  foreign  power  ?  t)o* 
raestic  nomination  had  oeen  considered, 
fVom  (he  commencement  of  these  discus* 
sidns,  as  a  security  equal  to  a  di^ett  veto 
on  the  part  Of  the  Crown.  Tlie  pe6p1e 
of  Ireland  were  ready  to  grant  domestic 
noittiaation  without  a  murmur;  whereas, 
the  veto  coukl  not  have  beert  given  to  the' 
Crown  without  great  difficuky,  and  per-^ 
haps  not  without  entering  uito  an  ^press 
concordat  with  the  pope.  In  conclasion, 
the  right  hon.  aiid  learned  gentletnan  said, 
that  ^ven  if  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  cbuld  not  be  carried,  he 
^ould  consider  an  arrangement  of  (his 
nature  highly  esseptial  to  the  security  of 
the  empire,  and  (o  the  tranquility  of  Ire* 
llrod. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  proposed  ue* 
curities  were  quite  inadequate.  They 
were,  as  compared  with  the  ones  offered 
in  1821,  merely  the  fprm  contrasted  with 
the  substance. 

Hh^  Ongtnal  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 
tJpbn  the  Mitise  respecting  the  oath  to 
be  taften  by  the  eccAssi^stidd  commission, 

Mr.  Peel  coikiplained,  that  rt  had  no 
i^fereute  to  th6  English  Catholic  ebclesi- 
astica,  who  were  really  tnore  dependent 
dn  the  pope  thau  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Plunkett  wm  reaOy  at  a  loss  to  see 
ilrbat  danger  could  be  apprehended  from 
Ab  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  m  this  view 
of  the  absence  of  all  danger  firom  lueh  a 
boij. 

Upon  the  clause  for  reguhting  the  re- 
ception of  bulls  from  the  church  of  Romt», 
[  Sir  F,  Ommanney  complaiaed  that  the 
fiomage  paid  to  these  bolls,  oogbt  not  to 
be  encouraged ;  it  was  contrary  to  die 
second  commandment,  which  prohibited 
idolatry  ^A  laugh]. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  hon.  gentle* 
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maa  that  he  laigltt  retire  to,^  or  rather 
continue  his  night's  rest*  without  any  fears 
upon  that  head ;  for  these  bulls  were  not 
the  animals  with  horns,  that  were  somei< 
times  calculated  to  scare  a  man*  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive  bulls  upon  paper,  wkidi 
were*  merely  received  by  the  Cotholiei 
with  some  pioUs  tekeH'  of  tiSBpetL 

The  cHiuses  of  the  bitf  beiftg  agreeii  ee» 

httrdL  Ennimdre  hoped  that  tMi  biR 
wuufd*  net  be  pres9ed'  to  a-  third  readioff;  * 
unfi^thie  clergy'pfiotiilioii'  bil(  was  passed  ; 
as  sevttaf  meniietft  hild  agreed  to-  tbe 
former,  bifthe  condiiioQ  of  its  beiiig  ab^' 
companied  by  (he  latter. 

^  Sir  Jt^n  N&wpttrf  said,  that  tlioo^b  tlie 
bill  had  nor  j'et  oeea  brought  ki,  a  reso* 
lution  had  been  agreed  to  which  otwht  to 
be  quite  sufficient  for  t!ie  noble  lord  and 
his  friends.  ^  The  cksrgy  protbtoii  bin 
was  .to  be  viewed  at  an  adjunct  to  tiie 
present  bill,;  and  it  wjis  fitting  that  the 
prinlcipal  roesiure  shbaltl  be  disposed  of* 
before  going  into  the  detaila  of  tl^e  other. 

Mr.  Br&u^am  ^aid.  l)e  wouklwHUngfy 
have  made  a  reasotwble  Sacrifice  to  con- 
ciliate ti^e  nobt^  lord ;  but,  be  entreated 
the  noble  lord  ro  consider  bow  completely 
the  condition  be  proposed  would  go  to 
nullify  some  6f  the  mOst  gracious  latwrnra 
in  which  tlfo'  Rouse  bad  ever  been  en« 
gaged.  It  went  to  make  the  passing  of 
this  bill  depend  upon  the  passinfH'  of  ano« 
cher  bill,  whioh  was  not  yet  in  existence— 
which  was  not  even  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  tins  measure  was  chalked  oot 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  roi^rity  of  the 
House.  Let  the  noble  lord  only  consider 
what  it  was  to  n^ake  a  bill,  which  had 
gone  throuffh  the  committee,  depend  upon 
the  roultifnied  forms  of  psssing  another 
bill,  which  might  l>e  checked  and  throwe 
out  in  any  one  df  its  sti^et.  Surely  there  * 
was  sufficient  seccrrity  tor  these  nseasiirei 
of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  in  thenm|ori« 
tv  wiiich  had  voted  for  tba  resolutions  of' 
the  noble  brd,  and  the  clause  in  the  bill 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffed,  whicb 
made  tba  passing  of  that  bill  to  depenA; 
upon  the  rate  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SyyMtier  saidj  that  they  bad  heard* 
ixotbing  from  his  majesty's  mmisters  av  to 
what  was  Ukeiy  to  be  the  reception  of  the' 
measure  wXiieh  was  to  follow  upon  tbe^ 
resolution  of  lord  F.  L»  Grower^  He 
thought  it  was  triffiiig  with  the  Hoose  to 
keen,  it  in  ignorauce  upon  that  poidt* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  every  eiaa  of 
them  agreed  that  the  measure  for  a  pro* 
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vMoo  fiir  the  Cstholie'  Clergy  wooJd  be 
quite  out  of  the  question,  snleM  they  firat 
gave  euHinctpation,  Tlie  priests  hsd  over 
«nd  over  agaiR  informed  tnein,  that  to  sc- 
cept  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  without 
essaocipation,  would  be  to  betray  their 
•dotv  to  their  flocks.  The  resolution  only 
pledged  the  House  to  make  that  provi- 
sion contingently  upon  passing  this  bill. 

Lord  Ennhmure  consented  to  withdraw 
bis  proposition. 

The  House  resumed.  The  report  was 
then  ordered  to  be  received,  pro  foroia, 
and  taken  into  further  consideration  on 
Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  May  9m 

Gams  Laws  Ambndmbiit  Bill.] 
Lord  Daeret  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  saki  that  its  expediency  was 
ao  apparent  from  an-  inspection  of  the 
present  game  laws,  as  well  as  the  notoriety 
.of  facts,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  their 
lordships'  time  to  go  into  any  minute  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  present  law  were  fully 
evinced  in  its  effects  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  agricultural  population; 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  ques- 
'  tioa  could  come  before  the  House  which 
more  deeply  involved  the  happiness,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  thst  class  of  people. 
Game  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  land;  and  if,  in  subae- 
Clientages,  the  legislature  took  it  from  him, 
it  now  behoved  their  lordships  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  owner.  The  noble  lord 
then  ouoted  several  decisions  of  lord  Coke, 
lord  Kenyon,  and  other  authorities,  to 
prove  thst  game  was  formerly  considered 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  and 
observed  upon  the  various  legislative  eo- 
actmenu  by  which  the  law  on  this  subiect 
was  changed.  These  enactments  exclod- 
-ed  all  small  proprietors  and  owners  of 
^rsonal  property  from  the  enjoyment  of 
yaasew  This  exclusion  worked  a,  double 
Jajjostice  towards  the  small  landed  pro*- 
prietor ;  for,  whilst  it  shut  him  out  trom 
•the  enjoyment  of  game,  it  authorised  the 
lirge  proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour, 
•to  aceomulate  such  a  number  of  hares 
wmA  other  animals,  as  to  threaten  his  crops 
iikb  destruction.  If  the  present  bill 
passed^  it  would  be  followed  by  such  mu- 
tual arrangements  betsreen  the  hurge  and 
amall  proprietors,  as  would  have  the 
iKt  of  completely  checking  the  depre* 
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dations  ofpoachers,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  encourage.  Where 
there  were  forty  millions  of  pepsonsl  proper* 
ty  in  thekingdom,  how  could  theirlordsliips 
say  that  not  one  of  the  owners  of  this  waa 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  property  in  a 
single  hsre  ?  The  noble  lord  animadvert- 
ed upon  the  pernicious  e&cts  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  upon  the  morals  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  observing,  that  a  large 
msjority  of  the  trials  with  which,  the  ses- 
sions were  now  occupied  for  several  days, 
instead  of  a  few  hours,  as  formerly,  were 
for  crimes  enianating  from  the  game  laws. 
It  was  by  them  that  the  system  of  poach- 
ing was  created,  and  to  that  was  to  be 
attributed  the  gr^at  increase  of  crime  in 
the  country.  The  only  remedy,  for  the 
evil  would  be  an  enactment  making  game 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  mod  i 
and  allowing  the  sale  of  game  subject  to 
certain  regulations;  which  regulations 
would  be  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
committee.  In  cases  of  leases  for  lives,  he 
would  rojcommend  the  game  to  be  made 
the  property  of  the  lessee.  But  this  sod 
various  minor  details  would  be  more  filly 
discussed  in  the  committee.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  evils  of  the 
present  sptem,  and  he  considered  the 
present  measure,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments which  might  be  made  in  it,  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  pur-^ 
pose.  It.  was  one  which,  he  repeated, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  habits,  the 
morab,  the  happiness,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  agricultviral  population. 

The  Eari  of  IVesimoAand  opposed  the 
motion.  When  a  measure  like  this,  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  so 
many  of  the  kirig's  subjects  was  proposed, 
it  required,  he  said,  very  serious  con* 
sideration.  The  preservation  of  game,  in 
a  country  so  highly  cultivated  as  ours 
was,  was  an  object  of  high  importance. 
If  the  noble  lord  proceeded  with  the  mea« 
sure,  he  would  find  himself  involved  in 
much  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It 
was  introduced  itnder  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting populsr  rights :  but  whoever  ex- 
amined the  bill,  would  find  it  to  be  the 
most  despotic  act  that  ever  was  framed  ; 
and.  that,  in  fact,  its  principles  were  tii^ 
same  as  those  from  which,  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  partly  drawn* 
Its  tendency  was  to  benefit  men  of  ex- 
tensive landed  property,  and  to  deprive 
all  other  classes  of  every  specief  of  rural 
amusement.  It  went  to  declsre  game^ 
ferss  naturss,  to  be  private  property.  U 
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tlie  €«tbolic9  being  contfadUtiogiitibed» 
in  ie?  eml  respects^  from  the  of  her  sub* 
j^cti  of  (he  realm.  He  took  it  for 
mmted  ihst  the  Bowaa  Catholic  pre-' 
btes  were  good  scdijects-^wefe  honest 
men— ->were  pendens  whose  oaths  tovM  be 
refied  on ;  and,  if  that  were  admitted,  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  not  a  great 
securUj  that  the  Crown  should- be  allowed 
to  select  four  itadlMuads  from  their  body, 
fjMib 'time  to  tifne,  b^  whose  certMeate 
it  cfl^ld  be  assured  that  eyerf  perison 
enrotfed  into  their  nuadber  was  n  loyal 
adhject,  and  not  only  that  he  was  a  Vbysd 
stibjedt,  but  that  this  nomination  had  been 
domestic  and  had  not  proceeded  ftom  the 
pope,  or  from  any  foreign  power  ?  t)o* 
roestic  nomination  had  been  considered, 
fVom  (he  commencement  of  these  discus* 
sidos,  as  a  security  equal  to  a  diifeetyeto 
on  the  part  bf  the  Crown.  The  pe6ple 
of  Ireland  Were  ready  to  grant  domestic 
nomination  without  a  murmur;  whereas, 
the  veto  could  not  have  beert  given  to  the 
Crown  without  great  difficuky,  and  per*' 
baps  trot  without  entering  into  an  express 
concordat  with  the  pope.  In  conclastoOj 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentletnan  said, 
that  even  if  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  could  not  be  carri^,  he 
^ould  consider  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  highly  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  empire,  and  to  the  tranquHlity  of  Ire* 
land. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  proposed  §e* 
carities  were  quite  inadequate.  They 
wer.et  as  compared  with  the  ones  offered 
in  1821,  merely  the  fprm  contrasted  with 
the  substance. 

The  Original  dense  was  then  agreed  to. 
tJptm  the  Mtae  respe^tjne  the  oath  to 
lie  taJten  by  Uie  eccfesiasticS  commission, 

Mr.  Peel  cottmlained,  that  h  had  no 
reference  to  th6  SngKah  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics, ^o  Were  really  more  dependent 
dn  the  pope  thati  tbe  Irish. 
'  Mr.  Putnlett  was  really  at  a  losi  to  see 
ilrhat  danger  could  be  apprehended  from 
Ae  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Eng^land. 

Mr.  Brovgham  concurred  m  this  view 
of  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  soeh  a 
bodr. 

Upon  the  clause  for  regulating  the  re- 
ception of  bulls  from  the  church  of  Rome», 

Sir  F.  Ommanney  compiaieed  that  the 
liomage  paid  to  these  bulls,  ought  not  to 
tie  encouraged ;  it  was  contrary  to  the 
second  commandment,  which  prohibited 
idolatry  [A  laugh]. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  thcbon.  gentle- 
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maft  that  he  might  retire  tOr  or  rather 
continue  hia  niahl's  rest,  without  any  Ibara 
upon  that  head ;  for  these  buUs  were  not 
the  animals  with  horns,  that  were  some^ 
times  cafculared  to  scare  a  man,  but  quiet 
and  inoffeoaive  bulls  open  paper,  which 
were  merely  received  by  the  Cathdiea 
with  some  pioiis  tekett  of  respect.  -  ' 
The  cHiuses  df  the  bjtf  beiag  agreed  to, 
Ldrd.  Ennimore  hoped  that  tMi  biR 
woufd  not  be  pressed'  tp' a-  third  readiaff^ 
unfi^  the  clergy  ptiotiilioii'  bill'  was  posaaa  ; 
as  sevietaf  meniiers  had  agreed  to  tbe 
former,  oiT  the  condition  of  its  befaig  ^km 
companSed  by  the  latter. 

Sir  Jfihn  N&topurf  said,  that  though  tlie 
bill  had  noryet  Deen  brought  in,  a  reso<« 
lution  had  been  agreed  to  which  oittht  to 
be  quite  sufBeient  for  l^e  noble  lord  ai^d 
his  friends.  ^  The  clergy  provMon  bill 
was  .to  be  viewed  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
presept  bill,;  and  it  wjia  fitting  that  the 
priricipal  meaaure  shbafd  be  disposed  of, 
before  going  hto  the  detailv  of  the  ether- 
Mr.  Br&u^am  4aid,  1^  wouhlwillingfy 
have  made  a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  cfon- 
ciliate  the  nobfe  lord ;  but,  he  entreated 
the  noble  lord  ro  conrider  how  completely 
the  cotKlitioR  be  proposed  would  go  to 
nullify  some  bf  the  mdst  gracious  labours 
in  which  tlie  Rouse  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged. It  went  to  make  the  passing  of 
this  bill  depend  upon  the  passing  of  ano* 
ther  bill,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence-^ 
which  was  not  even  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  this  measure  was  dialked  oot 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majonty  of  the 
Hbuse.  Let  the  noble  lord  only  consider 
what  it  was  to  make  a  bill,  which  had- 
gone  throneh  the  committee,  depend  npon- 
the  multiplied  forma  of  passing  another 
bill,  which  might  be  checked  and  throws 
out  in  any  one  df  iu  sti^et.  Surely  there  * 
was  suffident  secofrity  for  these  measiirea 
of  a  priaviston  for  the  clergy,  in  theimgori* 
ty  amtch  had  voted  for  the  resolutions  of  ^ 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  claMe  in  the  bill 
of  the  hpn.  member  for  Sta^d,  wbich 
made  tbe  pasaihg  of  that  bill  to  depcnA. 
upon  the  fate  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee.  < 

Mr.  Sumner  mid,  that  they  had  heard 
nething  from  his  majesty's  mmistera  aa  to 
what  was  Ukelir  to  be  the  receptioQ  of  tbe' 
measure  which  was  to  follow  upon  the* 
reaolutloD  of  lord  F.  L.  Gower^  He 
thought  it  was  tf  iffii^  with  the  House  to 
keen  it  in  ignorance  upon  that  poiot* 

I     Mr.  Brwium  said,  that  every  eiaa  of 
them  agreed  that  the  meaaure  for  a  pro* 
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vittoo  fbr  the  Catholic'  Clergy  wouJd  be 
4)iitte  out  of  the  question,  tinleit  they  first 
'gave  emantfipalion.  The  priests  had  over 
«nd  over  again  informed  thein,  that  to  ac- 
-cept  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  without 
emancipation,  would  be  to  betray  their 
4aiy  to  their  flocks.  The  resolution  only 
pledged  the  House  to  make  that  provi- 
sion contingently  upon  passing  this  oil]. 

Lord  Ennumore  consented  to  withdraw 
bis  proposition. 

The  House  resumed.  The  report  was 
then  ordered  to  be  received,  pro  forma, 
«nd  taken  into  further  consideration  on 
Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  May-^, 

Gams  Laws  AMBNDMBifT  Bill.] 
Lord  Dacre^  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  saki  that  its  expediency  was 
ao  apparent  from  an>  inspection  of  the 
prcaeat  game  laws,  as  well  as  the  notoriety 
.of  fiietSf  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  their 
lordships'  time  to  go  into  any  minute  in* 
4ttiry  upon  the  subject.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  present  law  were  fully 
svinced  in  its  effects  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  agricultural  population; 
iodeed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  ques- 
'  tioaoould  come  before  the  House  which 
more  deeply  involved  the  happiness*  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  thst  class  of  people. 
Game  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  if,  in  subse- 
quentagesvthe  legislature  took  it  from  him, 
II  DOW  behoved  their  lordships  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  owner.  The  noble  lord 
.then  ouoted  several  decisions  of  lord  Coke, 
lord  Kenyon,  and  other  aothoruies,  to 
prove  that  game  was  formerly  considered 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  and 
observed  upon  the  various  legislative  eo- 
actmanu  by  which  the  law  on  this  subiect 
was  changed.  These  enactments  excfod- 
ed  all  small  proprietors  and  owners  of 
jpersoDal  property  firoro  the  enjoyment  of 
.yaasew  -  This  eKclosion  worked  a,  double 
•ui,{astiee  towards  the  smaU  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  for,  whilst  it  shut  him  out  trom 
ih»  enjoyment  of  gamct  it  authorised  the 
Ittrge  proprietor,-  who  was  his  neighbour, 
•to  acoooholate  such  a  number  of  hares 
wmA  other  animals,  as  to  threaten  his  crops 
iikb  destruction.  If  the  preseot  bill 
passed^  it  would  be  fidlowed  by  such  mu- 
tual amogements  betireen  the  large  and 
amall  proprietors,  as  would  have  the 
of  completeiT  checkiag  the  depre» 
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dations  of  poachers,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  encourage.  T/Vhere 
there  were  forty  millions  of  personal  proper* 
ty  in  the  kingdom,  how  could  theirlordsJiips 
say  that  not  one  of  the  owners  of  this  was 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  property  in  a 
single  here?  The  noble  lord  animadvert- 
ed upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  upon  the  morals  of  the  agricul- 
tural population^  observing,  that  a  large 
msjority  of  the  trials  with  which,  the  ses- 
sions were  now  occupied  for  several  days, 
instead  of  a  few  hours,  as  formerly,  were 
for  crimes  emanating  from  the  game  laws. 
•It  was  by  them  that  the  system  of  poach- 
ing was  created,  and  to  that  was  to  be 
attributed  the  great  increase  of  crime  in 
the  country.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
evil  would  bean  enactment  msking  game 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  i 
and  allowing  the  sale  of  game  subject  to 
certain  regulations ;  which  regulationa 
would  be  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
committee*  In  cases  of  leases  for  lives,  he 
would  recommend  the  game  to  be  made 
the  property  of  the  lessee.  But  this  sod 
various  minor  details  would  be  more  filly 
discussed  in  the  committee.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  and  he  considered  the 
pretent  measure,  with  some  slight  amend* 
ments  which  might  be  made  in  it,  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  pur.^ 
pose«  It.  was  one  which,  he  repeated, 
wss  of  vital  importance  to  the  habits,  the 
morals,  the  happiness,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  aericultviral  population. 

The  Eari  of  fVeslmorland  opposed  the 
motion.  When  a  measure  like  this,  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  so 
many  of  the  king's  sjubjects  was  proposed» 
it  required,  he  said,  very  serious  con- 
sideration. The  preservation  of  game,  in 
a  country  so  highly  cultivated  as  ours 
was,  was  an  obiect  of  high  importance. 
If  the  noble  lord  proceeded  with  the  mea* 
.sure,  he  would  find  himself  involved  in 
much  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It 
was  introduced  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting popular  rights :  but  whoever  ex- 
amined the  bill,  would  find  it  to  be  the 
.most  despotic  act  that  ever  was  framed ; 
and.  that,  in  fact,  jts  princioIcB  were  tlie 
•  same  as  those  from  which,  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  partly  drawn. 
Its  teodenpy  was  to  benefit  men  of  ex- 
tensive landed  property,  and  to  deprive 
.all  other  classes  of  every  species  of  ru^al 
amusement.  It  went  to  declare  garae^ 
fer^  naturss,  to  be  private  property.  U 
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took  Trora  the  lord  of  the  ntanor  the  rights 
he  now  possessed ;  and  gave  him  such  as 
he  ought  not  to  possess.    What  privileges 
it  granted  to  the  small  proprietor  were 
quite  useless,  because  he  could  not  pursue 
game  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pro- 
perty.   It  was  true,  he  might  set  snares 
on  his  land ;  but  no  more.    Their  lordships 
should  consider,  in  the  next  phice,  how  it 
interfered  with  rural  amusements,  such  as 
hunting,  shooting,  or  hawking.  The  game 
might  be  pursued  from  a  man*s  own  lands 
into  those  of  another ;  but  then,  if  the 
person  pursuing  it  could  not  prove  it  to 
ne  the  very  same  he  had  started,  he  might 
be  seized,  and  taken  before  a  magistrate- 
The  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
turning  every  large  proprietor  of  game 
into  a  poulterer^  and  every  Sportsman  into 
a  robber.    He  wa!^  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  creat  evil  arising  from  poaching ;  and 
should  he  ai  ready  as  any  man  to  con- 
cur in  such  measures  as  might  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  mischief.    The  present,  how* 
ever,  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a 
measure  of  that  description.    It  could 
never  have  the  effect  of  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  animals  ferte 
naturae,  were  private  property,  or  that 
the  same  mdral  guilt   attached  to  the 
stealing  of  game  as  to  that  of  any  other 
article.     Hitherto  he  had  always  thought 
'that  the  game  laws  were  considered  as 
tendiifg,  in  a-  great  degree,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  by  taking^  it  out 
of  the  power  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
to  possess  arms.     Thej  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  general  armmg  to  take  place, 
If  a  disposition  prevailed  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country.    By  this  bill  every 
roan  might  possess  arms.    He  admitted 
that  the  bill  of  rights  allowed  this  privi- 
lege to  all  his  majesty^B  aubiects;  but 
then  it  was  a  privilege  of  which  they  had 
no  Inducement  to  avail  themselves  very 
generally.    That  would  not  be  the  case, 
if  the  present  bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
For  these  reasons,  he  would  move,  aa  an 
funendment,  thai  it  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.    He  did  so,  not 
that  he  approved  of  the  present  system, 
but  that  he  thought  the  proposed  one 
would  be  most  tyrannical  and  unjust. 

The  Earl  of  Matmesburv  objected  to 
the  expressions,  •<  unjust,  impoiitic>  abd 
unprincipled/'  as  too  severe,  when-  ap- 
plied to  an  existing  la#  which  had  beeh 
«o  long  In  operation.  Re  never  remeak- 
bered  tne  alteration  now  proposed,  to  have 
been  token  up  by  the  great  atateimffn  in 
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the  course  of  bta  parliamentary  expe* 
rience.  He  ahould  oppose  the  motaos^ 
though  on  a  different  ground  from  sbet  of 
the  noble  eari  who  spoke  last.  He  con^ 
sidered  that  the  game  laws,  as  they  now 
stood,  formed  a  strong  inducement  to  the 
landed  proprietors  to  reside,  for  a  con^ 
siderable  part  of  the  year,  on  their  eatatea. 
This  he  looked  upon  as  so  great  and  imu 
portent  an  advantage,  that  he  sliould  be 
very  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing 
it  for  a  contingent  good. 

The  Earl  of  DamUtf  supported  the  bill. 
The  system  of  poachiri^  was,  be  said,  carw 
ried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  sense  mea- 
sure was  necessary  to  •  correct  it ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  the  bill  before  the  House 
was  not  the  most  perfect,  yet  it  was  cal- 
culated to  do  away  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  As  to 
the  observation,  that  the  present  lawa 
were  calculated  to  act  as  an  inducement  te 
country  gentlemen  to  reside  on  their  ea» 
tates,  he  must  say  that  they  would  have  the 
same  inducement  under  the  proposed  law; 
for  the  fact  of  game  being  made  property 
could  not  hinder  gentlemen  from  proi* 
serving  it  less  than  they  did  before.  He 
should,  therefore,  give  his  cordial  support 
to  the  bill. 

Lord  Calthorpe  expressed  himself  le- 
vourable  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  if 
it  had  no  other  effect  tlian  that  of  U^ 
galizing  the  sale  of  game,  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  important  benefits 
to  the  country;  for  he  believed  that* the 
greatest  and  moat  fruitful  source  of  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  existiB|^  laws  was 
to  be  found  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  game.  On  these  grounds  be  wooM 
support  the  bill;  and  be  conceived  it 
would  be  a  peculiarly  invidiooa  act  te  re^ 
ject  it.  Notwithstanding  that  it  had  been 
aaid,  that  any  meaaore  nke  this  passed  ia 
the  other  House  would  be  dirown  out  in 
this,  he  was  satisfied  that  their  lorfkbipa 
would  consider  that  they  were  not  aitting 
there  as  land-holders  merely,  but  that 
other  consideratioDS  and  other  detiea 
ought  to  influence  them  in  deciding  vipom 
this  most  iinportaDt  question* 

Lord  SuffieU  contended,  thet  the  pre- 
sent  system  of  the  game  laws  was  pnuiit 
of  crime.  He  denied  that  the  bill  und* 
consideration  tended  to  the  asialilMiimiiU 
of  a  new  description  of  propeity/  The 
game  was  at  preseat  the  property  of  tba 
owner  ci  the  soil.  Na 'statute  had  ever 
declared  to*  the  eontrary.  It  had  alwa^ 
been  held  so ;  and  sU  that  bad  been  dobe 
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to'«o«olr^^iiom  respeciiog  it.  H« 
wm-  atconwhfd  to  hear  some  noblp  lords 
ge^iMre  farther  evidence  with  retpecK  to 
theoeferioiM  traffic  that  was  carried  od  un- 
der the  preieak  law.  Was  not  the  thing 
aanifeat  ?  Was  it  not  notorious,  that  in 
that  traffic  mukitudes  were;einbarked»  in- 
daeed  hj  the  temptation  which  the  bill 
before  their  lordsbipsy  %i  it  did  not  entirdy 
removiev  would  vei^  considerably  dimin- 
ish ?  With  respect  to  the  injury  that  was 
apprehended  to  the  field  sports  of  the 
higher  orderst  in  consequence  of  this  bill, 
he  beliered  the  fear  to  be  visionary.  Of 
Ihis  he  aras  quite  sure,  that  they  would 
retain  their  fair  share  of  amusement,  and 
abat  society  at  large  would  be  much 
4an  demoraliaed*  What  had  been  the 
^ase  with  respect  lo  venison  ?  Why,  that 
jinca  il  had  been  made  saleable  the  prac- 
^iee  of  stealing  it  had  been  disconliniied. 
There  were  three  principles  with  reference 
4o  the  subject  of  game  which,  in  his 
dipinion,  it  was  due  to  the  country  to  es- 
tablish ;  lirst,  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  kill 
^hat  was  on  his  own  properly ;  secondly, 
4hat  he  had  a  right  to  allow  others  to  kill 
iwbat  was  on  his  own  property ;  and  third- 
ly, that  the  possessor  of  personal  property 
•bad  a  risht  to  employ  that  property  in 
■the  purcbsse  of  tgame.  It  had  been  said, 
tJtmU  in  the  event  of  passipj^  the  bill; 
tmaay  landlords  would  expenence  great 
Jons*  The  compensation  would  be  eas^. 
Should  their  tenants  be  permitted  to  kill 
igame,  they  must  of  course  pay  more  for 
ft  heir  land,  as  it  would  be  more  valuable. 
.Being  persuaded  that  the  measure  was 
tpregnant  with  advanta|;es  to  tlie  country, 
.M  crusted  their  lordships  would  agree  to 
*4he  second  reading  of  ine  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amend- 
tment:--:Contents  38 ;  Not-contents  23 ; 
-Majority  IS.  The  bill  was  consequently 
ilost* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  Mai^  9. 

ELBOTIVa    FaANCHISC     IK    laiLAND 

.  BILL.]  Mr.  Littleton  moved  the  order  of 
ihe  dSiyiiir  going  into  a  committee  on 
,  this  bilU  On  the  question  being  proposed, 
«That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
,Chair,'> 

Mr.  QraUan  rose  to  enter  his  solemn 

Kitest  against  entertaining  Ihe  measure, 
oontended  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  toagree  to  a  bill  of  such  ipiport- 
without  thoroughly  understanding  it. 


i 


The  Irish  members  were  divided  io  opinion 
upon  it.  The  English  members  could  not 
possibly  be  better  acquainted  with  it;  snd 
therefore  he  held  it  to  be  unfair  for  them 
to  come  to  a  decision  upon  a  measure  on 
the  bearings  and  consequences  of  which 
thc^e  who  nad  the  best  means  of  informa* 
tion  had  not  yet  agreed.  The  Catholio 
question  mi^ht  have  been  long  since  car« 
ried  if  a  bill  similar  to  that  befure  the 
House  had  not  been  proposed  as  a  com* 

E anion  to  it;  and  he  believed,  in  his 
eart,  that  the  revered  individual  whose 
name  he  bore  would  have  opposed  eman* 
cipatipn  upon  such  a  condition  as  that  of 
disfranchising  the  people.  If  the  Catho- 
lics were  unworthy  of  the  elective  franchise 
thev  were  unworthy  of  emancipation.  Ho 
had  no  wish  to  treat  the  solemnity  of 
oaths  with  levity,  but  he  believed  most 
firmly  that  the  fioor  had  as  much  respect 
for  their  obligations  as  the  rich,  and  that 
the  10/.  freeholders  would  ^e  more  likely 
to  perjure  than  the  40f.  freeholders,  be- 
cause  if  the  latter  were  disqualified,  the 
value  of  the  vote  of  the  former  would  bo 
increased,  and  the  inciinttion  to  tempt 
him  would  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion. The  people  of  Ireland  valued 
the  rights  which  this  measure  went  to 
destroy';  and  if  they  did  not  value  those 
rights  they  would  be  unworthy  of  eman- 
cipation. Th/e  measure  was,  in  bis  opinion, 
detestable  in  principle ;  and  be  implored 
the  House  not  to  embsrk  in  a  system  of 
legislation,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  V.  i^i/;^era/£f  supported  the  motion 
for  ffoing  into  a  committee,  as  he  was 
satisfied  the  proposed  measure  would 
cause  an  important  improvement  in  the 
state  of  Ireland.  He  contended  that  this 
bill,  so  far  from  endangering  ^existing 
franchises,  would  confirm  them,  inasmuch 
as  no  morp  franchises  could  in  future  be 
created.  He  wished  to  naake  this  a  meor 
sure  of  gsneral  reform  of  the  systei^  of 
voting  in  Ireland.  He  objected  toabe 
bill,  therefore,  for  containing  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  fee-simple  40r.  fireeholders. 
Itwas,  heiuderstood,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  bon.  friend  th^  memberfor  Louth,  to 
propose,  a^  an  amendment,  the  subjecting 
of  all  40f.  freeholders  to  the  operation  of 
this  bill.  This  should  have  his  hearty 
support*  The  raesf»ore,  in  its  present 
form,  would  be  wholly  imperfect ;  as  the 
same  amount  of  perjury  and  the  same 
manufacturing  of  freeholds,  would  be 
carried  on  under  colour  of  fee-simple 
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franchise,  which  now  prevailed  with  lease- 
hold  freeholders. 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  it  was  in- 
convenient to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
particular  clauses  at  present;  as  that 
would  be  more  properly  the  business  of 
the  committee.  As  to  the  proposed  ex<« 
tension  of  disfranchisement  to  holders  in 
fee,  he  should  oppose  it  with  all  his  might, 
nrtd  he  expected  every  gentleman  of  Eng- 
Jand  would  join  him  in  that  opposition. 
He  wished  to  disfranchise  40;.  fneehblders, 
merely  because  they  exercised  the  elective 
franchise  by  a  fraiud  on  the  constitution, 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  hoped; 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Louth  would  be  induced  from  the  sense 
which  the  House  shewed  on  the  question; 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  extending  the  dis- 
franchisement beyond  the  40^  freeholders. 
As  to  the  period,  when  the  bill  should 
cotnmence  its  operation,  he  was  himself  of 
opinion,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
registration.  Other  gentlemen  were  in- 
clined to  fix  it  at  tlie  expiration  of  the 
lease;  but  that  was  a  question  which 
might  be  arranged  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Z.  Foster  said,  he  had  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  from  a 
hope  that  in  the  committee  it  might  be  so 
framed,  as  to  become  a  remedy  for  some 
of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  He, 
however,  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
apprehension,  that  it  would  generate  evils 
which  it  professed  to  suppress,  and,  that 
It  would  afford  temptations  to  the  com« 
mission  of  perjury  by  the  peasantry,  when 
changing  the  old  tenures  into  the  new. 
All  he  was  anxioui;  for  was,  the  repeal  of 
the  act  brought  in  by  the  member  fof 
the  Queen's  county.  But,  in  reference 
to  the  holders  of  land  in  fee,  it  was  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered,  that  the  very 
measure  which  reduced  the  number  of 
fraudulent'  40f.  lease-holders,  gave  an 
additional  importance  to  the  fraudulent 
boders  in  fee,  who  would  be  left  un- 
touched. Thb  present  bill  would  not 
auppress  the  fraudulent  connexion  exist- 
ing between  the  dependant  cotter  and  his 
commanding  landlord;  for,  the  moment 
at  was  passed,  the  landlords  would  give 
the  cots  as  free  gifks  to  the  peasantry, 
while  they  would  let  the  laiids  to  them 
only  from  year  to  ye4r :  so  that  the 
cotter  being  dependant  on  his  Undlord 
for  the  possession  of  the  land  from  which 
he  derived  his  subsistence,  would  be  as 
|i)pch  his  slave,  and  the  passive  tool  of  hla 


political  Jobs,  as  if  this  bill  had  never 
psssed.  What  guard  did  the  bill  •  give 
against  that  evil?  None.  The  wordi 
that  limited  the  disfranchiyroent  to  iGis 
freeholders  ought  to-be  mick  out,  and 
the  bill  be  made  to  operate  against  fraii* 
dulent  holders  irf  fee,  as  well  as  againat' 
fraudulent  leaseholders.  Th^  proposed 
disfranchisement  of  holders  in  fee  in  Ire* 
land  was  opposed,  as  affording  a  precedent 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  same  dasa 
of  English  voters ;  but,  the  disfranchise* 
ment  of  the  40s,  freeholders  was  a  strong 
precedent;  for,  if  the  Irish  40j.  free* 
holders  were  transplanted  to  Englandi 
they  would  possess  their  elective  rights  ai 
clearly  as  the  holders  in  fee.  His  rea* 
soning  in  that  House  was  said  to  dilTer 
from  his  evidence  before  the  lords*  com« 
mittee ;  but  that  he  denied.  He  was  ex- 
amined mainly  as  to  facta,  but  was  not 
asked  what  plan  he  would  devise  to  re- 
medy the  evils  which  he  described.  Their 
lordsliips  did  not  go  deeply  enough  inte 
the  question  with  him.  However,  he 
woula  vote  for  committing  the  bill ;  from 
a  hope  that  it  would  be  so  shaped  in  the 
committee,  as  to  do  more  good  for  Ireland 
than  he  expected  fVom  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  deprecating  oisoussion  on  this  question 
at  present;  as  all  the  grounds  most 
be  gone  over  again  in  the  committee,  in 
which  alone  a  satisfactory  result  could  be 
come  to. 

Sir  John  WrottesUy  contended,  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  whteh 
evinced  a  desire  to  obtain  political  power^ 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  must  be  diaaaiisfieil 
with  the  present  measure.  He  thonght 
Catholic  emancipation  necessary*  to  the 
solid  union  of  the  kingdoms;  but  must 
object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  900,000 
freeholders,  as  a  great  measure  of  parHa* 
mentary  reform  proposed  on  the  alighteat 
evidence. 

Mr.  Datoson  objected  to  ffoing  into  a 
committee  too  precipitately.  He  said,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  cooM 
blame  nobody  but  himself  for  this  delist 
as  he  had  himself  deprecated  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  second  reading  of  the  bilU 
br  announcing  his  intention  of  offering  a 
clause  altering  the  whole  nature  of  the  bill* 
He  had  therefore  passed  the  bill  through 
a  stage,  when  it  was  usual  to  discuss  the 
principle,  and  having  now  changed  tKe 
principle  by  the  introduction  of  neir 
matter,  he  could  nbt  be  stirpriaed  that 
thosei  among  whom  be  wee  eeei  aheiiM 
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ol^Ml  to  any  propdiHion  which  MDded 
to  oheck  discQSsioo  upon  this  mott  in- 
portant  moature*  He  considered  the 
queMion  asscarcely  lets  important  than  the 
Catholic  question  9  but  it  came  in  under 
inauspicious  circumstances,  chained  to  a 
great  questioot  Catholic  emancipation, 
wttli  which  it  had  no  natural  connexion; 
and  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of 
this  unnatural  union.  The  object  of  his 
hon.  friend  in  bringing  it  forward,  was  to 
aerre  the  Catholic  question;  itwas  the  same 
with  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy; 
all  three  questions,  separate  and  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  all  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  parliament,  were  blended 
into  one  great  whole,  and  were  to  stand 
or 'fall  together.  He,  and  many  others, 
were  involved  in  a  dilemma  by  this*  mode 
of  proceeding.  He  must  either  vote  for 
the  bill  as  It  stood,  and  thereby  give  an 
indirect  support  to  the  Catholic  question, 
which  he  had  always  opposed,  or  he  must 
oppose  the  Elective  Franchise  bill,  and 
f berebv  lose  the  great  advsntages  which 
the  bill  was  calculated  to  confer  upon  Ire- 
land. Under  such  conflicting  circumstan- 
oes,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  impose 
Catholic  supremacy  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  even  thbuah  he  was  advancing 
«Mie  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  that 
frightfut  system  of  peHury  and  demoraU 
isatioo,  arisinc  out  of  the  election  laws. 
He  repeated  'that  be  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  support  the  measures  separate 
irom,  but  not  conjointly  with.  Catholic 
^■Moeipation ;  for  he  thought  the  evils 
arising  from  the  latter  would  by  no  means 
be  compensated  by  the  gooa  resulting 
from  the  reformation  of  the  elective  fran* 
chise.^  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
injustice  of  this  measure,  and  of  its  un- 
popularity in  Ireland.  But  how  does  the 
i|uestion  stand  I  There  are  two  parties 
ioterested,  the  landlords  and  the  tenan* 
try ;  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  almost 
to  a  roan  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise ;  they  were  obliged,  by  the 
baneful  practice  of  the  country,  to  foHow 
'  the  system  of  subdividing  their  lands,' and 
of  creating  thereby  a  political  interest; 
they  were  obliged  by  the  inveteracy  of 
the  custom  to  follow*  ther  old  and  noxious 
plan  of  making  a  paliper  tenantry;  at  the 
expense  of  their  lands,  their  proiserty,  and 
even  their  character,  in  order'tomaintain 
thdr  relative  superiority  in  poKtical  power 
over  the  small  jobbers  of  the  country,  who 
converted  the  few  acrea  whidi  thm  might 
imssess  isto  a  nanufaetory  of  freeholders. 


by  wbMi  they  wove:  to  secure  their  ad* 
vancement  in  life ;  no  landlord,  however 
pure  bis  views,  could  sacriflce  himself 
without  a  hope  of  good  arising  from  his 
devotion*  He  was  warranted  m  saying, 
that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  saw  the  evil, 
and  wished  to  correct  it ;  but  until  the 
legislature  laid  the  foundation  for  this  re- 
forai,  by  defining  clearly  the  amount 
which  ought,  in  the  altered  state  of  things, 
to  constitute  the  freehcHd  right  of  voting 
in  Ireland,  it  would  be  chimerical  to  sun« 
pose  that  the  landed  proprietary  would 
abandon  the  first  influence  arising  from 
the  possession  of  land,  though  managed 
in  its  present  injurious  manner,  in  ord^r 
to  leave  the  power  of  returning  tlieir  re- 
presentatives to  parliament,  to  men  gen- 
erally known  as  middle  men,  who  would 
wiHiOffly  sacrifice  every  object  of  public 
good  for  the  temporary  advantage  arising 
to  themselves  from  selling  their  political 
influence,  or-  rartier,  their  perjured  free- 
holders, to  the  best  bidder.— But  it  was 
asked,  would  the  tenantry  consent  to  part 
with  this  valuable  franchise  ?  Valuable  ! 
it  was  of  no  value  to  them ;  they  do  not 
consider  it  of  value;  they  look  upon  it 
rather  as  an  incumbrance;  it  is  in. fact 
but  a  trusty  exercised  by  them  at  the  dic- 
tation of  their  landloras,  and.  often  to 
their  own  periL  He  was  convinced  that 
they  oftentimes  considered  .  themselves 
as  much  d^raded  by  the  cereoxiny.  of 
being  pompously  led  up  to  the  poll,  as 
their  landlords  were  annoyed  at  the  re* 
sponsibility  imposed  upon  them.  But  if  the 
tenantry  considered  this  franchise  so  valu* 
able,  why  were  there  no  .petitions  against 
the  present  bill  ?  Time  enough  bad  been 
given  to  have  this  measure  discussed  and 
re-discussed  in  every  county  in  Ireland ; 
public  meetings  might  have  been  called, 
parishes  might  have  been  sonunoned.  to  • 
roeet»  and,  if  there  had  been  any  public  • 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  might  have  been 
represented  in  petitions  to  this  House 
from  the  remotest  comer  in  Ireland.  But» 
where  were  tbey  ?  Not  ;one,  nay,  .nota 
single  solitary  petition  bad  been.present- 
ed  to  the  House.  He  had  bimself  some 
doubts  whether  the  naeasuremight  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  constituent. body; in, 
Ireland,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  tenantry,  in.  the 
North,. where  it  was  allowed  there  waa 
more  political  independence  than  else* 
where;  he  bad  cmeavoured  to  mako. 
manywith  whom  he.was  connecled  sansv- 
ble  of'tbe.losavwfaich^  was  about  to.ba^ 
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ioiiotod  upas  tham :'  be  bad  rtcommtiid* 
ed  tbe  propriety  of  rpetktoning,  btti  be 
found  DO  eensittveaeei  upon  tbe  eubjecti 
be  bad  evea  gone  to  fart  Imewtog  the 
total  abtenoe  of  public  opinion  uppnany 
great  qnettion  in  Ireland,  as  to  appeal  to 
tbeir  fears  and  their  pci^udices;  he  had 
erea  cauaed  it  to  be  hinted  to  theni»  that 
their  quiet  aoaaieaceoce  in  the  disfran* 
ebiaement  would  confer  power  upon  the 
Cathoiica;  but  io  vain  he  applied  this 
toncbatone;  even  in  the  Orani^e  North, 
be  oould  not  discover  any  aeoaibtlity  upon 
tbe  subject,  and  he  was  conviaoed  thafr  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  view  a  reform* 
aiaoR  ia  tbe  elective  franchise  with  the 
greatest  apathy^  if  left  to  their  owa  un- 
biassed judgments ;  nor  will  there  be  any 
advecae  expression  of  the  puUic  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  unless  it  shall  anit  the 
porpeae  of  some  of  the  political  agitators 
of  the  day  to  make  tbis  a  sid)ject  of  de* 
daaiationy  and  to  inslii  thcsr  own  per- 
verted notions  upon  tbe  subject  into  the 
asinda  of  the  peasantry,  who  would,  if 
left  to  themsefvea,  view  the  change  arith 
tbe  most  perfect  indifference.    Sudi,  ha 
sras  convinced,  ia  the  feeling  of  tbe  pub* 
lie  nuad  in  IrehuMi ;  but  sf  eveafts,  jpartica* 
laily  with  leapect  to  the  Catht^  ques* 
tmn,  happen -adverse  to  .the  wishes  of  tbe 
anpportera  of  that  anensure,  he  had  ne 
doim,  that  in  tbe  approaching  receu 
«very  eadeavoia*  would  boused  to klLame 
the.  Cathoitc    freeholders   against   what 
taould  be  termed  tbis  new  invasioa  of 
tbeir  natural  rigbt8.-*-With  respect  to  the 
fnresent  bill,  be  did  not  think  ihat  itapro*- 
visions  arere  calculated  to  meet  tlie  evil 
in  tbe  proper  manner ;  he  objected  most 
atrottgly  to  tlie  change  wbtch  his  hon. 
frien^  the  member  far  Stafibrdshire,  pro*> 
nosed  to  iatradaoe  into  tbe  bill,  by  allows 
sng  tbe  preaeat  boldera  of  freehold  leasee 
to  vote  daring  their  natural .  lives.    He 
flsosteaoiestiy  reqneeted  him  to  adhere  to 
liisoriginaipropositien  of  abolishing  aU40if. 
AeehSicrs  at  the  end  of  tbe  pMoent  regia- 
Aiation  of  cheir  votes ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
•eronld  be  pleand  if  the  right  of  voting 


raiaed  from  fbety  abilliogs  to  twenty 
poaads  a  year ;  aad  tboagh  be  did  not 
CKpect  to  be  supported  In  such  a  prope»- 
aiboa,  jret  be  Mt  himself  bound  to  es^ 
^pnm  bis  opmion  candidly,  and  he  felt 
convinced,  that  a  freehold  of  201.  per 
•annum  waa  a  better  qualification,  and 
enore  consistent  with  the  purity  of  de^ 
•tion,  than  the  praaeol  ^oalificatiott,  !»- 
cause  it  aras  a  aarer  saiBguari  against 


fraud  and  perjurys  but  bia principal  eeaion 
£or.  proposing  a  qualification  of  20L  ims, « 
aaagttioe  expectation,  that  it  would  be  the 
aseana  of  raising  up  and  supporting  n 
yeomanry  in  Ireland,  a  body  of  men  at 
preaent  unknown,  and  the  want  of  which 
wal  one  of  .the  greatest  disadvantagea 
aaderwhich.the  country  laboured.  If  such 
a  body  were  once  formed,  why  might  we 
not  anticipate  tbe  came  benefits  to>  Ire* 
land  as  had  been  conferred  upon  Eoghusd 
by  their  independence,  intelligence,  andii^ 
dustry  ?    If  honoumble  members  thought 
tbe  qualification  too  high,  and  likely  to 
lessen  tbe  Cathoitc  interest  in  Irdand,  m 
tbe  event  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  being  pesped,  he  would  notpreaa 
it ;  lie  was  open  to  conviction  upon  tl«at 
point;  in  proposiag  the  amount  of-  WL 
ne  bad  no  design  io  lessen  the  power  jof 
the  Catholics.    As  he  aaid  4»efore,  hia 
support  of  this  aeasiKO  ehould  be  uneon^ 
nected  with  tlie  Catholic  question  ;  and  if 
be  thought  that  ^e  paasing  of  this  aaea^ 
•lire  would  in  any  degree  defeat  the  cU* 
ject  of  the  Catholic  bill,  he  would  not 
upon  any  account  have  recourse  to  aucb 
asubtertige.    He  opposed  the  admlsaion. 
of  the  Cathoiica  into  parUament  upon 
principle,  becaoae  he  tbought>tbe  spirit 
and  enoet  of  the  lawa  was,  to  exclude 
them ;  but  if  the  laws  were  altered,  and 
the  principle  abandoned,   be,   for  one, 
would  not  vote  for  any  indinact  means  of 
excluding  them.    When  once  the  law  de- 
clared   their  eligibility,    be   would    be 
among  tbe  first  to  receive  them  without 
suspicion.     Under   aucb    circumstances, 
he  hoped  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem* 
ber  for  Stafibcdshiw,  would  attend  to  tbe 
suggestions  of  those  peraons  more  partW 
cuTarly  connected  by  family  and  property 
with  Irehind,  and  whose  sole  object  nanat 
be,  to  sender  the  bill  palatable  to  tbe  peo- 
jple  of  Ireland,  and  a  aafe  experiment. in 
the  eyes  of  all  wclMaformed  people  on 
the  state  eif  that  country ;  he  begged  bim, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  his  original  bill,  of 
alkiwing  the  ftandusa  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  registration  of  tbe  vote,  ond 
not  with  tbe  life  of  the  bolder  of  the  leaaa. 
He  would  aopport  ako  tbe  modification 
of  tbe  right,  of  voting  in  right  of  a  fre,  of 
40ff  (  he  would  wiab  to4raiae  the  alandaad 
of  that  right  ariaing  either  from  a  lea  er 
from  leaaea  in  perpetniiy,  to  a  .higher 
rate,  reserving  to  the  present  holders  their 
right,  but  gusrdmg  against  the  abusaa  of 
cieatiag  fetitious  tenurea  in  fee;  under 
aucb  limitationa,  the  meaaore  should  have 
his  support. 
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Lord  EUngkm  and^-  that  thoiifih  he 
WM  wftrmJy  attoohed  to  the  caote  of  par^ 
laamentary  reform,  he  would  vote  for  ibe 
present  bill;  becauae  it  would  confer  a 
iFaluable  booo  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  would  eonoiliate  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation  many  ^rsons  who  would 
otherwise  remain  hostile  to  It* 

Ldrd  Carrii^  said*  he  waa  oonvioced 
of  the  inexpediency  of  granting  Csdiolic 
eanancipation,  but  ielt  that  the  evil  of  such 
jt  measure  would  be  much  mitigated  by 
the  passing  of  the  present  act* 

Mn  Cams  Wilton  oondenmed  this  mea^ 
iurOt  becauae  It  took  Irom  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  eoaununitr  a  privilege  of 
inestimable  valn6.  In  alloNoii  to  what 
Itad  fiiUen  from  an  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tJeman  the  other  night,  about  the  prac* 
Ike  of  a  certain  powerful  mdividual  in  a 
northern  eounty,  he  could  only  say,  that 
he  understood  it  to  have  been  tluH  person's 
'pracdce»  long  before  an  election  for  the 
countt  in  .question  was  supposed  to  be 
a  probable  matter  of  contest*  to  let  his 
property*  from  year  to  year.  And  he 
(  Mr.  W«)i  who  had  property  in  the  same 
county,  had  adopted  the  same  plan. 
It  was  due  to  the  mdividnal  thua  alluded 
to  to  state,  that  he  had  never  heerd  of  a 
aingia  instance  of  even  the  poorest  peasant 
on  that  person's  estatea  having  been  in  any 
way  molested  or  disturbed,  on  account  of 
llie.imte  be  might  have  chceen-to  give' on 
the  occasion  in.  question.  Under  all  the 
circomatanees,  he  did  think  that  the  pre* 
aeat  meetwre  for  diafnuichising  so  omny 
fceehdders  was  founded  only  on  a  certain 
contingency,  which  It  was  not  clear  had 
liappened.  Coaaidered  as  a  meuure  good 
in  itself  or  otherwise,  he  shouki  bo  ex- 
uanaely  rriuetant  to  support  it.  If  the 
hoa.  mover  could  sotbfy  him  that  it  would 
improve  the  iadependence  of  those  whose 
elate  of  dependence  it  ooaadered  as  an 
arilf  be  would  vole  for  itf  but  if  aot,  he 
Bsaat  decline  to  do  so* 

Mr*  Hume  obeerved,  that  ha  roae  to 
take  a  course  on  this  qaestioii  dHbreat 
from  tbat  adopted  by  every  other  member, 
fa  langh^  •  He  nmant  to  say,  that  nobody 
bad  aa  yet  condaded  Ins  speech  by  pnt« 
taof  any  apeeific  motion  into  the  hmids  of 
tha  Speaker.  Now,  tbet  was  what  he 
Bseaatto  do  befoiw  he  sat  down.  Thia 
aaeaiura  hacansideted  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
moat  impoitant  of  any  whioh  had  ever 
been  lm»ught  forward,  since  he  had  had 
tha  lieaoor  of  a>aeat  in  that  ilonse  9  aad 
yet,  n  nombef*  of  .hon.  gaailewen  bad 


had  bat  little  opporionity  of  ex« 
pressing  their  opinions  on  its  prtncipicb 
In. objecting-  to  tills  bill,  as  he  did  OMist 
strenuously  object  to  it,  in  toto,  he  begged 
at  the  same  timeexplicitly  to  aiate,  tlUt  it 
did  not  in  the  aUgotest  extent  alter  the 
principles  of  that  support  which  he  had 
ever  felt  disposed  and  determined  to  e& 
ford  to  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  would  dedaiei  bow^ 
evmr,  that  if  die  aubstanoe  of  this  meaaure 
had  been  introduced  as  a  dause  iaio  tha 
bill  for  the  emencipetion  of  the  Catholicf^ 
he  would  rather  have  voted  against  that 
great  meaiore  itself,  while  it  possessed 
aoy  such  clause,  than  support  for  one 
moment  each  an  enormous  invasion  of  tha 
rights  aad  privileges  of  so  large  a  daas  of 
people  aa  tiiis  bill  for  tlia  abolition  of  the 
40ff*  freeholders'  franchise  went  to  com* 
mit.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  observci 
that  there  waa  nothing  before  the  House 
•*-no  evidence  of  a  nature  to  be  relied  on 
•^thet  could  at  all  justify,  or  bear  out  tha 
recital  in  the  preamble  of  the  d>uses  and 
causes  which  were  said  to  render  this  bill 
necessary.  He  woukl  refer  the  House 
particuhirhF  ta  what  they  had  heard  thai 
night ;  and  then  he  would  ask  ihem,  wbal 
waa  tlie  efiect  of  the  testimony  upon  ahioh 
they  were  legislating,  in  the  face,  of  aocfa 
information  as  had  been  cernmunicatedta 
them  in  tha  course  of  tbeae  discusiioaa? 
He  would  refer  them  to  the  evidence  oq 
this  most  important  subject,  that  waa  ooo» 
tained  in  tho  speeches  of  the  boa.  mem* 
ben  for  Louth,  Clare,  and  Derry.  If  its 
amount  were  carduUy  considered,  it  wonld 
be  found  to  tell  strongly  in  disproof  of 
the  asserled  necessity  for  the  present  bilk 
Even  the  et idence  thst  had  been  given 
before  the  House  by  Dr.  Doyle,  upoo 
whose  testimony  many  hoa.  gentlemen  ao 
stronglT  relied,  dinroved  it ;  or,  at  aay 
rate,  did  not  juaufy  it.  And  here  be 
could  not  help  proleatiog  agaiaat  the  fai» 
sufficiency  or  the  evidence  giaen  befot^ 
the  connnittea,  as  to  any  groanda  for  lem» 
latiag  on  the  subject  aow  before  diia 
House.  Tha  foot  was,  that  every  ^1 
tion  which  was  addreasiMl  to  every  mu 
thou  and  there  esaasiaed,  was  put  in  thja 
manner^***  WouM  you  heve  any  objectioa 
to  each  a  meaauveb  provided  we  giva  you 
andb  another  i"  making  eaaancipatioB,  aa 
it  were,  the  alteraativa.  Surely  Ihia  waa 
altogether  unfoir^  aa  a  mode  of  questioa* 
ing,  to  elmit  answera  that  coald  be-  aafel^ 
proceeded  on  as  evidance  tn  a  case  of  this 
moaieat  and  caMnt.    Befeiwbesatdawa^ 
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te  slibilld  move  for  the  adoption. of  that 
preh'roinary  niea8are»  without  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
ungate  and  inexpedient  to  proceed  further 
with  the  proposition  before  the  House; 
nameljTf  the  appointment  of  a  •committee 
to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  entreat  the 
Hoiiee  to  bear  in  romd  the  cases  of  cor« 
ropt  boroughs  brought  before  it  but  a 
▼erjr  few  years  ago ;  and  to  contrast  the 
ill-advised  expedition  with  which  they 
seemM  about  to  proceed  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  the  cautious  deliberation 
which  they  had  manifested  in  those  instan- 
ces. In  the  case  of  Grampound,  for  ex- 
ample, where  it  was  a  question  to  disfran* 
chise  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  electors 
•^where  the  offences  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  proved  beyond  all .  doubt 
against  them,  and  where  the- abuse  pro» 
ceeded  against  had  been  so  often  repeated 
— >tt  should  be  remembered  how  much 
reluctance  the  House  had  te|ti6ed  to 
begin  any  measure  of  this  kind,  even  un- 
der those  strong  circumstances.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  natural  but  the  fear- 
ful question  was»  when  they  had  once  be- 
gun such  a  course  of  visitation  for  these 
offences,'  where  were  they  to  stop  ?  Yes» 
even  in  that*  very  case,  whst  was  the 
remedy  provided  by  parliament?  Was 
it'a  remedy  to  restrain  or  limit  the  elec- 
tive franchise  generally,  of  the  people. of 
this  country,  on  account  of  its  abuse  by 
the  electors  of  Grampound  ?  No ;  but  to 
extend  that  franchise  to  thousands  who 
had  not  enjoyed  it  before. .  To  be  con- 
sistent, the  framers  of  the.  present  bill 
must  brin^  in  another;  and  parliament, 
if  it  sanctioned  the  present  one,  should 
sanction  anotlier,  for  adopting  the  same 
proceeding  in  England  with  respect  to 
nreeholders  to  the  same  amount.  Was  it 
fair,  after  all  the  debates  on  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  participate,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  privileges  and  constitution  of  England 
which  had  occupied  that  House-^afler 
that  well-known  act  which  was  passed  with 
the  express  ol^ect  of  establishmg  the.im- 
mohities  of  both  conntries  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equriiiy-^was  it  fair  to  visit  the 
40f*  freeholders  of  Ireland  with.ameaaore 
of  Uits  kind,  and  not  to. extend  the  same 
limttotiftn  to  the  40s.  freeholders  of  Eng- 
land? If  there  was  one  principle  w)iich 
more  than  another  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  those  who  .were  friendly  to  a-  re- 
fiMrm  of  parUanent,  it  .was  the  further 


extension  of  the  elective  fmnchise ;  and 
upon  that  same  principle  he  now  called 
on  all  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform  to  oppose  this  obnoxious  bill*  He 
needed  no  mformation  relative  to  the 
abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland : 
it  was  enoagh  for  him  to  know,  that  this 
bill  would  affect  the  franchises  of  about 
half  a  million  of  people  [«  bear*'  and 
an  expression  of  dissent].  If  the  returns 
for  which  he  had  moved  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  they  would  have  shown, 
that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  people 
were  virtually  to  be  disfranchised  by  this 
measure.  Want  of  good  faith,  he  took 
leave  to  say,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  among  the  great  and  rich  rather  that 
they  were  to  be  found,  who  were  moat 
ready  to  barter  away  their  privileges* 
Was  parliament,  then,  to  deprive,  upon 
charges  by  no  means  satisfactorily  or  to  a 
sufficient  extent  established,  the  many  ef 
this  elective  right,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the 
few?  He,,  for  one,  could  never  vote  on 
any  auch  a  principle.  He  was  sorry  that 
a  division  had  not  been  taken  upon  the 
ver^  introduction  of  the  bill.  No.  modii- 
cation  whatever  could  reconcile  him  to 
such  a  measure. .  If  the  bill  were  carried 
in  its  present  shape,  he  should  consider  it 
a  violation,  as  great  as  the  House  could 
possibly  practise.  .  He  was  convinced  that 
if  the  .two  wings,  as  they  were  called, 
were,  taken  off,  the  main  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  be  carried  much 
better  witnout  them. — The  evils  which 
bad  been  stated.. to  exist,  in  order  to 
justify  this  bill,  ought  certainly  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  .but  not  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  measure.  There  was  not  one 
tittle  of  evidence  before  the  House  ;  and 
yet  they  were  about  to  pas  a  bill,  involv* 
ing  principles  and  consequences  so  impoe- 
tant.— He  considered  that  he  was  acting 
as  the  best  friend,  to  emancipation  bv  op- 
posing the  bill ;  at  least  until  the  Houae 
should,  be  in  possession  of  evidence  to 
guide  their  proceedings*  Let  the  Houae 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  franchise,  but 
not  by  narrowing  that  franchise :  let  them, 
on  the.  contrary,  raise  the  character  of  the 
Irish,  improve  their  situation,  and  make 
them  sensible  jof  >tbe  sidvantages  the^ 
might  enjoy,  by  a  better  uae<of  their 
elective  privileges.  Gentlemen  ought  pot 
to  blame  the  people  of  Ireland  for  being 
under  the  influence  of  their  landlordat 
wbei^they  perfectly  well  knew  that  the 
same  evil  existed  in  this  country.    Thqr 
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•oght  to  panish  the  landlords  for  placing 
teospiatlon  in  the  way  of  their  tenants, 
and  not  the  unfortunate  tenants,  for  not 
resisting  that  temptation  which  it  would 
require  more  than  ordinary  virtue  to  resist. 
The  spirit  of  justice  required  that  punish- 
nent  should  fieill  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  induced  others  to  commit  crime.    He 
did  most  earnestly  hope,  that  the  House 
would  at  least  pause  beforp  they  took  a 
step  so  important  in  every  point  of  view. 
He  asked,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  how 
those  gentlemen  who  supported  the  cause 
of  reform,  could  consent  to  lend  their 
aopport  to  a  measure  like  the  present  ? 
[Iwar.]    If  those  cheers  meant  that  the 
reformers  could  consent  to  lessen  the  num* 
ber  of  voters,  he  was  not  a  reformer  of 
that  elass,  and  would  not  sail  with  them 
in  the  same  vessel :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  meant  only  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  the  richer  classes,  he  defled  them  to 
ahow  how  the  present  bill  could  efiect 
any  such  object.    He  thought  that  the 
hoo.  member  for  Louth  had  satisfactorily 
ahown  that  the  bill  would  aggravate  the 
evil.     He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
thoae  who  cheered,  which  of  the  two  pro- 
positions they  meant  to  support.    For  his 
part,  he  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  reformers  were  those  who  acted 
upon    prioeiples  of  moral  and  political 
vectituae,  ana  not  those  who  were  ready  to 
betray  their  trust,  and  to  compromise  ono 
great  principle,  in  order  to  obtain  another. 
a  this  measure  should  be  carried,  the  ad- 
iMicates  for  emancipation  would  find,  to 
their  aurprise,  that  they  would  lose  by  it 
more  votes  than  they  would  gain.    They 
would  detach  many  enlightened  men  from 
their  cause:  and  they  would  make  no 
proaely tes.  It  was  a  mtserble,  short-sight* 
ed  expedient;  ill-timed,  and  calculated 
only  to  create  divisions  amongst  the  friends 
•f  emancipation.    He  would  rather  see 
the  poorer  electors  of  Ireland,  improved 
in  their  notions  and  sentiments,  than  de- 
llrived  entirely  of  the  elective  franchise. 
fiot^  without  inquiry,  without  evidence, 
tiiat  HousO' was  about  to  disfranchise  an 
iBMnensely  numerous  body  of  people.    If 
only  tan  amongst  them  were  possessed  of 
•  pcoper  sense  of  represenution,  and 
InmI  eieroiaed  their  elective  rights  with 
lategrtty,  what  a  manifest  injustice  it  was 
«•  deprivo  them  of  their  rights  3    There 
liaere,  in  all  assemblies,  great  numbers  who 
nsver  could  guide  their  conduct  by  prin- 
etolea;  they  voted  always  upon  thegrouads 
ot  expediency.     To   such  persons  he 
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would  say,  that  the  present  measure,  so 
far  firom  being  expedient,  would  carry 
with  it  all  the  seeds  of  dissattsfiEiction,  and 
defeat  the  very  objects  which  many  of  ita 
supporters  had  zealously  at  heart.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  should  submit  to  the 
House,  by  way  of  amendment— -''That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
what  frauds  and  abuses  exist  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Elective  Franchise,  in  Ireland ; 
and 'to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what 
measures  can  be  adopted  to  correct  the 
same*" 

Colonel  Johnson  protested  against  the 
House  legislating  so  decidedly,  and  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  without  even  the 
form  of  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which 
they  pretended  to  correct.  He  had  been 
stationed  in  Ireland,  and  had  seen  many 
elections ;  but  he  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing,  which  would  justify  the  depriving 
the  people  of  their  elective  franchise.  He 
deprecated  the  measure  as  an  expedient, 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  deprive  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  of  their  rights,  merely 
to  enhance  the  privilegea  of  others.  The 
measure  was  a  wanton  destruction  of 
popular  rights ;  for  all  the  evils  which  it 

gretended  to  remedy,  might  be  obviated 
y  adopting  the  prmciple  of  taking  the 
votes  by  ballot, 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said  he  waa 
opposed  to  the  measure,  if  considered 
abstractedly  from  the  general  one  of 
emancipation;  but  being  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  that  great  question, 
he  would  give  it  his  reluctant  assent.  In 
adverting  to  the  cases  of  the  corrupt 
boroughs,  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  hon* 
gentleman  said,  that  parliament  did  not 
disfranchise  in  those  cases  until  it  had  the 
cleareat  and  fullest  evidence  before  it, 
that  every  one  of  the  electors  was  abso- 
lutely corrupt.  Could  any  man,  upon  no 
better  case  than  had  been  made  out  in 
the  present  instance,  consent  to  vote,  in 
the  lump,  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
the  40f .  freeholders  of  Ireland  ?  It  waa 
said  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  Irish 
members  particularly  were  to  be  listened 
to;  but  ha  contended  that  they  were  the 
very  last  men  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
be  listened  to.  He  himself  was  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  be  listened  to  on  this 
subject.  He  said  that  all  Irish  members 
were  here  incredible  witnesses.  He  could 
easily  understand  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  thirty  or  forty  Irish  .members 
of  parliament,  the  bdl  should  be  a 
2H 
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favourite  bill;  for  as  it  went  to  disfnm^ 
diise  80  many  freebolders,    the    effect 
would  be   that   gentlemen,    inftead    of 
having  to  canvass  a  whole  coontji  con- 
taining some  thousands  of  electors,  would 
have  to  ciinvass  ten  or  twenty  freeholders. 
But,  as  the  member  for  Louth  had  said, 
the  right  of  the  Irish  ^.  freeholder  stood 
on  a*  good  ground,  if  not  on  better,  as 
that  of  the  40^.  freeholder  in  England. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  rea^ 
spnable  to  rais^  the  elective  franchise  in 
England,   the   most  wealthy  flourishing 
country  in  the  worlds  than  to  raise  it  in  a 
country  like  Ireland  ?    He  compared  the 
bill  to  a  nostrum  of  a  French  quack,  who 
professed  to  cure  the  tooth-ache.    His 
patient  took  the  medicine  until   every 
tooth  dropped  out  of  his  head,  the  sound 
as  well  as  the  decayed.    There  followed 
a  process  in  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation, 
and   the   matter  was  gravely   pleaded. 
The  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  pa- 
tient had  been  robbed  and  deluded.    The 
quack  defended  himself  by  the  terms  of  his 
coi;itract.    He  bad  undertaken,  he  said, 
to  cure  the  tooth*ache  i  and  that  be  had 
done.    The  preservation  of  the  teeth  was 
no  part  of  the  bargain.    This  was  the 
policy  of  the  bill,    uivestigatioo  was  due 
at  least  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.    He  contended  that  Uier^  was 
as    much   independence,    to    be    found 
apiong  the  freeaolders  of  Ireland,  thpsc^ 
of  Galway  more  espedajlv,  as  any  where 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.     In  defence 
o]r  the  Irish  freeholder  (continued  the 
hion.  membet ),  I  will  adduce  an  imtaiioe 
of  independence  which  I  de^.  the  world 
to  match,    previous  to  the  last  eleplion 
for  the  county  of  Galway^  at  whi^  nay 
hon.  colleague  ^Mr.  J.  Daly),  his  uncle«  the 
late  Mr.  Dennis  Bowes  Daly,  and  myself, 
were  candidates ;  my  hon.  colleague  de« 
clared  he  would  remain  strictly  neutraj 
throughout  the  contest,  and  pledgcid  him- 
self to  Mr.  Bowes  Daly  and  nte,  that  in 
case  any  of  bis  tenantry  shpuld  vote  for 
either  of  us,  he  would  give  to  the  other 
two  men  for  one.    Every  Irish  ffentlemaa 
kfiows  that  at  Irish  county  deetions  a 
separate  booth  to  receive  votep  is  opened 
for  each  barony  ai|d  that  whjsnever  it  hap- 
pens in  any  booth  at  four  o'clock  of  a&y 
day  during  the  election,  that  40  votes  have 
not,  in  the  course  of  that  day  been  receiv- 
ed, the  electors  of  the  baronv  represented 
by  such  booth  are  deemed  to  be  exhausted, 
and  the  booth  is  closed  during  the  re- 
mfiin^er  pt  the  contest.     Now^  on  a  cer« 


tain  day  five  of  mj  faoa*  e«lbfttiie*a  mvh* 
his  tenant!,  broke  loose  from  him,  Q$mm 
in  and  Toted  for  roe.    Mind»  those  five 
miscreants  so  voted  in  opposition  to  my 
hon.  colleague's  declared  intention.  What 
was  the  consequence?     The   opposite 
party  claimed  the  penalty ;  pad  my  hon* 
colleague  accordingly  brought   up   ten 
more  of  those  fcoondrels  those  miscs eanta 
alluded  to  by  the  supporters  of  this  hOL 
What  did  those  ten  fellows  do  I    They 
were  produced  by  my  hon.  colleagne  to 
▼ote  for  his  uncle,  my  opponent,  as  a  set- 
off for  the  five  already  mentioned;  bot 
tbe^  to  a  man  voted  for  me.    WbaA  saore 
stnking  proof  of  independence  could  ho 
given  ?    But,  this  triumph  of  mrinoiple 
was  venr  unfortunate  for  me.    Tne  booth, 
to  which  they  were  brought  to  vote  waa 
on  the  point  of  being,  closed  for  want  of 
the  reciuisite  number  of  Totes»  and  it  would 
have  been  dowed  but  for  this  dreuni«» 
stance-    In  the  barony  represented  bj& 
this   booth   lay   my   opponent's    greo(t 
strength ;  and  the  consequence  of  uieao 
ten  fellows  breaking  loose  from  ay  boou 
colleague  was,  that  it  cost  ose  600  Totes. 
The  hon.  gentlemen  concluded^  with  sayj* 
iog,  that  he  would  support  the  hiH,  thoiigh, 
with  reluctance,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
emancipation.    He  had  persuaded  him**, 
self  of  the  propriety  of  doing  a  Uitl^ 
wrong,  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
great  right. 

Mr.  Ikify  complained  of  the  attad^ 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  hisi 
hon.  colleague*  who  bad  assured,  him,  nna 
fifteen  minutes  ago,  that  he  had  no  intent 
lipn  of  making  any  allusion,  to  him*    fidlL 
ho  prefenied  this  open  attack  in  hia  vm^ 
sence,  to  that  refi^rence  which  hia  nonu 
coll«^^^e  had'  made  to  him  on.  a  foimet: 
evening,  wh^n  he  was  absent,    He  wished 
tp  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  remarlit> 
upon  the  contested  election  alluded  to. 
by  his  hon.  cpUeegue.    He  was  advised 
upon  that  occasion  by  botb  partiest  to, 
preserve  a  strict  nentBalityt  and  he  waa* 
promised  the  support  of  both*    He  MOn 
cordingly  dismisnd  bis  agents*    He.gavni 
directions  that  no  freeholder  sbould  be. 
solicited  for  him;,  and  he  agnMditbai  jf. 
any  tenant  upon  bis  estate  came.fomard 
to  vote  for  him  be  would  ^f  e  bia  hon* 
adleef  ue  two  Totes  for  one  m  eiv^.  ancb. 
case ;  m  order  to  prove  that  the  nentjralitjr* 
was  not  broken  with  his  consents    Bif9JoS. 
his  own  tenants  came  forward  to  viotn  foe 
h^  and  he  felt  bound  in  hononc  Uk  fi««> 
t^vQtei  tQ  bis.  hon*  colleague*.    Audi 
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tW  conabct «  Hit  pttt  bid  led  his  haa. 
c«nt«gti«lo  ntke  tint  dedintion  which, 
Qnde^  aii  aitpe^kmice  of  candour,  coo« 
tcjcd  eterf  ttitng.  which  wn  onAiir.  The 
99ih  of  Che  iOf.  freehoUert  were  exoe»- 
tfreu  There  could  be  no  morality,  no 
rq(brd  to  eathe,  as  long  a«  the  present 

ffenl  eihted ;  but  he  apprehended  that 
bill  en  thb  ttlble  6f  the  House,  would 
not  oorrect  tbe  eriL  There  ought  to  be 
■  committee  of  in^iry  upm  a  question  of 
Aicb  fital  imjportance^ 

Mi.  Murim  explained,  that  he  did  not 
•ttribute  to  Ui  hon.  colleague  any  gulltj 
fore-knowledge  of  what  occurred*  He 
wlss  sure  he  ifiid  not. 

MK  Doijf  expressed  hiihself  perfectly 
siliitfod  with  the  explanatioo. 

Mr.  Sprf  nf  Rice  observed,  that  it  seem- 
ed tlid  two  boo.  ffentleateD  who  had  just 
addressed  the  iiouse  had  lost  sight  of 
Aemirin  questioo,  and  bad  entered  into  a 
Ibng  dialogue  rekpecting  local  traosao* 
fiooei  but  he  congratulated  the  House  at 
baving  heard  their  conv^rsadon,  as  it  wai 
the  terr  best  iihntration  of  the  neceeihy 
Cf  the  bill  which  bad  been  Introduced  by 
die  boo.  member  for  Staffordshire.  If  we 
were  without  evidehce  before,  we  had 
sufficient  evldefac6  how  to  proceed  upon. 
Those  two  hoo.  members,  ^'Areadei 
aasbo,"  had  faToured  tlie  House  with  an 
Amabcno  dialogue,  which  he  doubted  not 
would  be  suSctent  to  satisfy  the  most 
distrustAil  mind  of  the  tieoessfty  of  pass* 
ing  the  bitt.  When  the  House  heard  the 
phnwei  of  •<  freeholders  breakiog  loose,'* 
and  of  <'  exchanging  two  votes  for  one,'*  it 
was  perfecthr  ciear  that  much  freedom  of 
dmee  oould  not  be  exercised  by  the  par- 
fiesthemseW^.  Before  he  applied  Umself 
to  the  amendment  before  the  House,  he 
wished  tc  make  a  few  obsenrations  on  an 
expression  which  had  fUlen  from  his  hon. 
friend^  the  meniber  for  Aberdeen.  That 
hon.  gcfntlemaa  had  said,  that  the  leaden! 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland-— that  the  men 
whonitbe  Citbolicshad  respected,  #hese 
tafenutfaey  admired,  and  in  whose  virtues, 
and' probity,  and  public  spirit,  the  comw 
try  bad  conflded— that  these  men  had 
bedraved  their  trust,  end  had  compro* 
ihised  die  interests  of  their  countrymen. 
He  woidd  8ay»  that  this  statement  was 
Mft  correct,  and  that  the  CutboKcs  of  Ire- 
kftd  would  noc  believe  this  statement, 
dhhoosfa  it  came  fnHn  the  bon.  member 
Ibr  AMrdeea.  Tbe  cetiduct  of  Mr. 
eVertiMI  aaA  his  friends,  he  wae  iurei 
^arenb  •  wMd  «t  Mbst  plei^e  them 


above  the  posiibSity  of  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  their  friends  in  this  House  or  in 
the  country.  He  coold  net  conceive  any 
event  more  fatal  than  the  propagation  of 
these  base  misrepresenistions,  by  wluch 
the  Catholics  might  be  made  not  only  to 
despsiir  of  friends  within  the  walls  of  par<« 
Kahient,  but  becoming  dupes  to  wick- 
ed and  h^^Andlary  writers,  prepegatio^ 
these  InsinuatienSf  might  team  to  distrust 
those  leaders  In  whom  they  had  hither- 
to firmly  coufided  [hesr,  hear].  These 
wicked  cilouhnAaters  had  done  more  M 
eitrai>ge  parKsment  from  the  Catholic 
cause,  than  coold  possibly  have  been  cbn* 
templated  at  tbe  beeinningof  the  session,r 
He  was  surprised  that  tbe  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  hsd  given  countenance  to 
those  insinuations  which  had  been  so 
basely  etkd  wickedly  circulated — not 
barely  by  bihi,  for  his  opinion  was  ho- 
eestly  ctid  freely  declarea,  but  by  thostf 
secret  enediies  whose  attacks  were  so 
much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  becaustf 
secret.  Reverting  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  hfs  hon.  friend,  he  did  not 
chink  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  rscom* 
mended  were  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 
His  hen.  friend  had  said  we  had  no  evi« 
denod  on  which  to  proceed.  Now,  he 
would  flmtof  ell  refer  the  hon.^mber  to 
what  had  jUiit  beed  given  in  the  conversa- 
tion between  tbe  two  hon.  meroSers  for  Gal- 
way,  and  he  would  also  refilr  him  to  the 
evMlen<^e  which  hhd  b^en  taken  before  a 
committee  of  that  House,  and  which  had 
been  hitherto  most  strangely  overlooked. 
The  part  to  which  he  should,  in  tbe  firsv 
instance,  ellude,  was  in  the  minutes  ot 
tost  year,  and  was  found  in  the  evidencef 
df Judge  D#^.  Tbetleemed judgestated^ 
thM  he  hii  known  the  40f.  freeholders 
driven  into  the  hustings  in  droves;  that 
they  were  so  illiterate  and  so  ignorant  of 
what  their  fjritilege  consisted,  that  they 
knew  not  for  what  reason  they  were  as« 
stftnbic^.  Of  for  whom  they  should  vote. 
The  judge  said,  he  resoembered  that  one 
tfian  being  ashed  for  whom  be  would  vote, 
answered,  that  he  should  vote  for  lady 
Kingifon,  he  having  been,  it  wasAupposedb 
a  tenant  of  that  lady.  Tbe  witness  was  ask- 
ed, whether  the  eiectefthii  system  was  not 
etftiost  enough  to  reduce  tbe  Irish  coun- 
ties to  an  oligarchy  f  He  replied,  «*  Tea," 
and  that  he  had  kndwb  an  instance  of  onw 
county  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
one  individual.  <'  Here"  observed  Judge 
Day  » tbeife  «MS  but  the  opinion  of  *<  one 
Mh|  and  tH  the  other  ooMtituenta  wsre 
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out  of  the  qbettioD."  This  brought  him 
to  another  argumeot  of  his  hon  friend. 
He  said  that,  as  a  friend  of  reform,  he 
could  not  support  this  measure ;  now,  he 
(Mr.  S.  Rice)  supported  it  because  he 
was  a  reformer.  Again,  his  hon.  friend 
said,  he  could  not  support  it,  because  it 
would  reduce  the  elective  franchise ;  he 
supported  it  because  it  would  extend  the 
franchise.  He  begged  to  assure  his  hon. 
friend,  that  his  objections  to  the  40«.  free- 
holders in  counties,  neither  arose  from 
their  number  nor  yet  from  their  poverty. 
He  approved  of  a  numerous  constituency ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  formed  of  persons 
acting  and  judging  for  themselves.  It 
was  not  to  the  amount  of  qualification, 
but  to  the  quality  of  estate  that  he  ob- 
jected. His  alarm  was  at  the  landlord  of 
the  leaseholder,  at  the  driver  and  the  dis- 
tress warrant.  This  was  a  fair  consiitu* 
tional  ground  of  objection,  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  even  by  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  1st.  With 
a  view  of  illustrating  his  argument  he 
begged  to  move,  that  an  extract  should 
be  read  from  the  45th  vol,  of  the  Irish 
Journals :  p.  853,  March  7.  1725  «  Re- 
solved, tliat  the  obliging  any  tenant,  by 
covenant  or  under  a  penalty  in  his  lease, 
to  vote  at  ^the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  psVliament  for  such  persons  aa 
the  landlord  shall  direct,  is  an  high  in- 
fringement of  ihe  privileges  of  this  House, 
and  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Commons  of  Ireland."— Now,  be 
put  it  to  those  who  had  read  the  evidence 
whether  this  illegitimate  and  oppressive 
Influence  was  not  as  powerfully  exercised 
by  the  landlord  over  the  leaseholders  at 
the  present  day,  as  if  it  w.ere  enforced 
under  a  covenant  in  a  lease.  Indeed,  he 
would  prefer  of  the  two  evils  the  covenant 
as  being  the  most  open  and  least  danger- 
ous. It  was  the  dealer  in  votes  whom  he 
wished  the  House  to  difcountenance— 
the  man  who,  according  to  Judge  Day, 
*' multiplies  a  mob  of  freeholders  on  a 
waste  or  moss,  and  thus  becomes  a  very 
considerable  person  in  the  country." 
The  eflFect  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
corrupt  adventurers,  and  place  it  in  those 
of  a  respectable  yeomanry,  who  he 
hoped  would  be  above  corruption.  Ho- 
nourable gentlemen  were  quite  wrong 
when  they  talked  of  the  40«.  freeholders 
in  Ireland  as  bearing  the  least  analogy  to 
those  in  England.  He  cared  not  for  the 
law  being  the  aemff  when  he  found  the 


practice  so  radically  different.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  the  description  given  of  the  40r«» 
freeholders  of  Ireland: — Mr.  Leslie  Foster 
calls  them,  **  a  herd  of  people  brought 
into  vote  without  any  option  on  their  own. 
part.  Even  the  Protestant  freeholders  of 
Ulster  do  not  exercise  their  own  }udg« 
ments  ;  they  are  too  much  in  the  power, 
of  their  landlords :"  Dr.  Cook  states,  that: 
"  the  40s.  freeholders  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  are  persons  whose  cattle  are. 
driven  once  or  twice  a  year  for  rent." 
Mr.  O'Connell  admiu,  '<  that  the  land- 
lords have  so  much  dominion  over  the 
freeholders,  that  they  are  in  many  in* 
stances  considered  part  of  the  live  stodc 
of  the  estate.'*  '•  The  freeholders,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  O'Connell,  '<are  driven  up  like, 
sheep  to  vote  ;*'and  Mr.  Wallace,  an  in« 
telligent  resident  in  the  county  of  Down,: 
adds,  *'  that  he  does  not  conceive  these 
persons  to  exercise  any  freedom  of  choice 
whatsoever.*'  This  evidence  is  confirmed, 
by  still  stronger  testimony  from  two  of 
the  prelates,  Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.Magaurin. 
By  the  examination  of  the  former  it  ap« 
pears,  that  **  the  freeholders  are  obliged 
to  register  by  threats  of  bemg  exneBed 
from  their  holdings  ;**  and  by  the  latter, 
the  titular  bishop  of  Ardagh,  **  has  no 
doubt  that  the  freeholders  are  driven  in 
to  vote^— they  go  along  with  their  land- 
lords."—He  apologiaed  for  referring  to 
these  details,  assurinff  the  House  that  he 
would  not  liave  detamed  it  by  referring 
to  those  gentlemen's  testimony,  had  be 
not  heard  it  so  frequently  said,  that  Uier» 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  bill.  He. 
trusted  what  they  had  heard  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  a  British  House  of 
Commons  to  put  an  end  to  .this  system  of 
misery  and  fraud ;  of  baseness  and  of  op* 
preasion.  For  he  was  prepared  to  prove, 
oy  the  evidence  already  before  the  House,* 
that  the  present  system  was  wholly  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  free  and  popu- 
lar representation.  Mr.  Blake  states, 
**  that  the  power  of  the  great  proprietors 
would  be  aiminisbed  in  proportion  as  ia 
taken  from  them  the  power  of  creating, 
through  the  means  of  their  extended  pro^* 
perty,  small  freeholds,  and  consequently 
that  in  the  same  proportion  the  power  of 
proprietors  of  moderate  property/is-  in* 
creased.*'  Colonel  Curr^  **  considers  the 
existence  of  the  40«.  iranchise  tends  to 
strengthen  the  aristocratic  influence,** 
General  Bourke  conceives,  that  •<  raising 
the  qualification  to  IQ/.  woidd  add  to  tbo 
infiuence  of    the  .amaUer   propriecosi^ 
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iroold  ibci^akethe  mident'  aiid'dtintfit^ 
the  absentee  interest  and  m  both  effects 
would  conduce  to  the  intefesis  of  the 
country.**  They  had  the  evidence  of 
Judge  Dsvalso,  stating,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
passing  of  such  a  meusure  would,  amongst 
many  other  advantages,  increase  the  m- 
flaence  of  the  resident  proprietors,  and 
diminish  that  of  the  absentees.  Would 
not  that  be  a  desirable  object,  and  fully 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  minor  consider- 
ations? Some  hon.  gentfemen  had 
argued,  that  the  hon.  member  for  "Staf- 
fordshire meant  to  disfranchise  the  whole 
40f.  freeholders.  Nothing  could  be  more 
incorrect;  he  disfranchises  none>  but 
leaves  them  in  possession  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  franchise,  that  he  may  pre- 
serve the  principle  of  vested  rights  on- 
touched.  But,  even  supposing  that  bia 
hon.  friend  would  disfranchise  the  present 
40f.  freeholders  at  once,  where  would  be 
the  loss  ?  Why,  they  had  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  OTonnell,  that  very  few  of  the 
really  independent  freeholders  would  be 
disminchtscd  by  fixing  a  ten  pound  quali- 
fication, and  this  they  had  from  a  man 
who  went  so  far  as  even  to  advocate 
universal  suffrage.  The  words  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  are  important :  he  observes  *'  I 
tbiok  few  voters  really  independent  would 
be  disfranchised  by  raising  the  qualifica- 
tion to  101.  In  talking  of  derivative 
rights  very  few  who  vote  according  to 
their  own  wishes  would  be  disfranchised." 
He  would  ask,  therefore,  whether  they 
would  continue  to  support  any  but  the 
real  40s.  freeholders?  But  they  might 
think  Mr.  O'Connell  not  an  impartial  wit- 
ness. Would  they  not  trust  the  evidence 
of  colonel  Curry  ?  He  says,  that  In 
every  respect,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  40». 
freeholder  will  remain  the  same  as  before; 
so  that,  by  these  accounts,  even  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  was  to 
make  his  bill  operative  now,  none  of  those 
evil  effects  would  follow,  which  hon.  gen- 
tlemen anticipate.  If,  thereforci  the 
House  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  honest 
constituency  in  Ireland,  they  would  give 
their  consent  to  go  into  the  committee; 
and  that  it  was  the  method  to  produce 
that  fair  and  honest  constitoency,  lie 
would  maintain :  but  if  it  should  affect 
the  fee  simple  freeholds-*if  it  should  be 
brought  in  any  way  to  Injure  them,  he  beg- 
ged now  to  be  understood,  that  he  would 
•bjectio  it  altogether,  either  with  Catholic 
tmaacipatioo,  or  without  it ;  for  he  ii!Ould 
radier  Jose  Catboiiu  eOMUKsipatieB  ihpgis* 
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Hher,  thte  see  the  6ld  fee  simple  freeholda 
destroyed.  But  it  was  said,  that  great 
proprietors  would  maintain  some  influence 
even  over  the  fee  simple  votes.  True,  but 
it  would  be  infiuence,  not  authority ;  and 
even  as  influence  it  would  only  be  of  that 
hidirect  kind  #hich  no  legiflature  can 
prevent.  Indirect  infiuence  the  rich  had 
and  would  have ;  it  was  impossible  to  be* 
altogether  free  frosn  it,  as  long  aa  human 
nature  continued  to  be  what  It  was ;  but 
when  it  appeared  openly,  and  became 
dangerous,  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  it, 
independent  of  the  remedy  of  a  total  de« 
strucllon  of  the  fair  and  honest  fee-simple 
freehold.  He  rejoiced  that  this  bill  was 
accompanied  by  other  measures;  but,' 
great  as  he  thought  the  good  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Catholic  emancipation,  still 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  bill  was  a  great 
good  in  itself,  independent  of  any  other 
good  with  which  it  might  be  mixed  up ; 
and  he  begged  unhesitatineiy  to  declare, 
that  even  if  the  Catholic  bill  bad  not  been 
introduced,  he  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
this  measure,  that  he  would  have  sup- 
ported it  alone;  for  he  wished  to  see  a 
pure  constitutional  body  of  electors  sup- 
porting their  rights  against  (he  oligarchies- 
which  sought  to  rule  orer  them.  The 
hon.  roenil^r  then  alluding  to  the  unani- 
mity now  prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
claring that  unanimity  to  be  the  surest 
mode  of  carrying  the.  question,  and  a 
power  against  which  no  cabiilet,  united  or 
disunited,  could  contend,  conciudedj  after 
passing  some  encomiums  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Browniow,  by  Imploring  the 
hon.  member  for  Stafferdshire  not  to  allow 
the  fee  simple  fredbolds  to  be  touched ; 
for  if  he  did,  the  English  members  were 
bound  to  step  forward  and  defend  those 
tenures,  as  the  only  meaiis  by  which -they 
could  hope  to  protect  their  own.  To  ex- 
tinguish the  fraodulentlv  nianufactured 
votes  was,  he  trusted,  the.  object  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  bill,  and  he  therefore 
gave  It  hia  unqualified  assent. 

Mr.  M*Naugki€n  declared  himself  to 
be  altogether  opposed  to  the  bill.  *  It  was 
one  of  disfrancoiseroent;  but,  who  were 
to  be  disfranchised?  Not  the  delin* 
,  qnents;  not  they,  whose  acts  justified  the 
proceeding;  but  the  fiberties  of  those 
who  were  unborn  were  to  be  strangled. 
It  was  an  unconstitutional,  an  absurd,  and 
an  unjust  measure.  It  was  to  cut  dP  both 
hands  of  a  oao^  in  order  that  he  might 
the  belter  be  able  to  defend  bis  person. 
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{!•  cpuU  not  \Mmm  4luil  iIm  toIoib 
would  ittSef  tbemsakat  to  be  driven  at 
had  been  doftcribecL  He  felt  awured  thst 
the  effort  to  drive  them  woeld  bere«s(ed» 
and  that  tbey  would  turs  round  upon 
their  driven*  If  there  was  ooviplaint  of 
the  abuio  of  the  franobiae»  there  ought  to 
be  a  committee  of  k^uirft  before  any  al- 
terations were  prqpoied* 

Sir  F.  Blaise  supported  the  biU  on  the 
principle  that  it  tended  to  preduoe  a  very 
salutary  leforai.  The  Mt*  freeholders^ 
though  nominally  they  had  vetes»  yet  ae« 
tuall^  had  no  votes  atidL  They  would  lose 
DOthingt  Iberefbrob  by  dis^jualiODatioa » 
but  they  would  gain  greatly  by  partici*' 
pating  in  those  bkttings  of  freedom 
which  the  main  measure  now  in  progress 
through  the  Houses  would  vield  tbm» 

Captain  O'Crooiy  saidg  he  bad  heard 
witb^  mueh  astoaisbaseot  as  any  Bag* 
lish  membeiv  the  description  which  had 
beengiven  of  tbeconductt  appearanoe^  and 
chaiaoter  of  the  40i.  freeholders  in  be* 
land*  He  had  been  a  witness  of  eontest- 
ed  ek^ons  in  thas  eouniiy»  but  be  had 
never  seen  the  electors  driven  or  led  op* 
to  the  hustings  like  hordes  of  ealde^  as  it 
was  saidr  to  give  theis  votes  at  the  cem- 
maod  of  some  matter^  He^  however^ 
gave  his  entire  ooncurrence  to  the  bill» 
as  he  believed  it  would  have  the  eibct  of 
sotting  aside  the  unsubstantial  voter»  end- 
confirm  the  bone  fide  fieeholder  in  the 
possession  of  his  proper  share  of  weight 
and  influence^ 

Mr,  Ihmimick  Brcmm  saidr  be  werid' 
snppoft  the  bill  upon  its  own  nwrita.  He 
believed  that  the  40iw  freehiM  system  was 
one  of  the  leading  causes  which  entailed 
bsfgary  and  misery  upon  Ireland.  A 
greater  incentive  to  peijusr  in  any  eiu^ 
try  could  har%,  by  pcssihilityy  be  de« 
wed. 

Colonel  Trmwk  supported  the  hill  on  iu 
own  merits^  and  totally  apart  from  its  eon* 
nexion  with  any  other  measure.  He  oon» 
aidered  it  to  be  an  bonest.  osefiil,  andeC* 
fective  bill ;  and  onoy  ibatt  if  passed  into 
»law» would  confer  a  ^eat blessing:  on 
Ireland. 

Lord  Afi/ionsaidt  he  wonldso|lpdrt  the 
bill*  notso  much  on  ita  ownmefiisi  which 
be  thoflfght  had  been  eaeaedmgly  esa|h 
geraied,  but  because  its  eucoess  weeild 
conduce  to  the  saoeess  of  the  main  men* 
sore  of  emancipation.  The  40f •  fire^ 
boldem  in  Irelend  had  been  describad  bjr 
mkhoo.  member  on  the  second  baach 
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must  say,  the*  the  opposition  which  thai 
hen*  member  gave  to  the  bill  under  eeiH 
sideratioui  wasy  with  him,  anadditiooal 
reason  for  agreeing  to  it.  He  would  state 
to  the  House  a  few  fscts.  Tlie  bon« 
member  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  who 
was  now  member  for  a  borough  on  the 
east  ooast  of  England,  some  years  agtt 
represented  a  couaty  in  the  north  of  Ire* 
lend4  It  bappenedy  however,  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  and  powerful  family  enme 
of  i^ge  I  end  immediately  that  young  no* 
Ueman  entered  the  House  as  member  for 
the  county  of  Antrim,  the  hon.  roettber 
took  hia  seat  for  the  borough  of  Orrerd 
rhear  1}.  Such  was  the  independence  of 
Irish  ^eeholders  i  That  was  the  kind  of 
system  that  he  wished  io  desirov;  and 
slthough  he  oonfessed  the  present  bill  wae 
not  exactly  the  measure  he  wodd  have 
ohesenfor  the  purpose  (for  he  distihed 
the  sound  of  the  word  «*  disfranchise^ 
meet"),  yet  as  it  was  calcdeted  in  sbmw 
degree  to  diminish  tbe  evil,  it  should  have 
his  support*  In  his  i^tnion,  considefeble 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  e11owin|  6 
longer  time  to  elapse  between  tbe  aeqnisi^ 
tien  of  the  riffht  of  voting,  and  its  exstr^ 
cise.  He  wso  thought  the  registering 
system  an  exeeedii^ly  bad  one,  and  (bat 
it  ought  to  be  at  least  regulated,  if  not 
eniirmy  destroyed*  In  the  nest  sesiiow 
of  panlament,  he  aright  perheps  submit 
these  propoMtions  to  tbe  consideratioir 
of  the  HonsSk  la  the  mean  tieie,  he 
would  vote  for  the  present  bill. 

Mr«  ilTAiiamMm,  in  exphlnetioit»  de» 
clered  that  tSa  noMe  lord  was  qeite 
wroag  in  what  he  had  stated  respecting 
him}  for  that  it  was  not  the  hti  that  be 
oaased'  to  be  a  ammber  for  tbe  couMy  off 
Antrim  when  tbe  hek  of  a  noMe  family 
caaieofage.  He  ceased  td  be  member 
for  the  eounty  of  Antrim  on  gronnds  best 
known  to  kismelf,  and  Whidi  had  been 
approved  of  by  all  biif  fnendSL 

Lord  MUkm  eaplalned.  Ite  bed  lioa 
seU  the  heir,  but  a  member  of  a  noMw 
flMsily. 

Mr.  Beoker  supported  the  bHI,  upott 
the  gffoundy  that  wbtfCever  objection  there 
Bsiflhtbetoltintheory,  it  wonldbeAotid# 
In  lU  practieal  reaulte*  to  favonr  purity  cC 
eleetiod.  But  be  principaHyenpperfed  it^ 
beeaese  it  facilitated  tbe  great  meesnreef 
Cetfaolic  emaneipatiow.  The  prineif^  of 
diepreeent  bill  was  called  for  by  Fretim* 
tsntsi  it  was  agreed  to  by  Cetiumes ;  and 
baachsf*  d|»peeed  only  1^  these  who  wete  witbowb 
.aben*^  uftmmA  hneriedg# etubrenbjnet 
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Tht  Mn  qaenAm  Mag  pvl,  <'  That 
the  ipaalrgr  4o  >»«  leave  the  ohairt 
the  Hoeee  dit Ued  Ayes  168.  Neee,  59. 
Majority  116. 

Mr.  Umbien  dedartd  that  if  the  bill 
before  the  Ilonae^  and  the  bill  m  favoar 
of  the  CathoUca  wete  te  be  eoasideteA 
aa  aeeeesarily  oonaeeted,  hia  ndad  wat 
oade  up  to  vote  againat  the  latter. 

Mr«  HaUioMie  entteated  hia  hon.  Mendt 
to  reconaider  what  he  had  juat  said.  He 
thought  that»  as  hia  hon.  fneod  had  made 
hisopioioDskDOwnon  thedisfiranphisemeat 
Ull#  he  might  with  greater  safely  still  cod- 
tiaiie  his  support  to  the  great  meaaore  of 
Catholic  emaocipatioa.  If  there  was  any 
error  in  combining  the  two  biHs,  the 
error  waa  net  hb  hoa.  friend's;  and  it 
iroold  be  onl^  playing  into  ihe  handa  ef 
the  aatagenist  of  the  Roman  Catbolie 
question  to  vole  agaiaat  that  measure,  be- 
cause it  was  caupbdy  hi  appearanee,  with 
one  not  so  agreeable  to  hia  feeliaga. 

Mr.  Ifume  saw  no  reason  why  his  hoa. 
~  should  not  maintain  his  consistency 
a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  by 
voting  against  the  bill.  For  his  own  part, 
if  the  two  measurea  of  Caihelio  emandpa* 
tba  and  diafraachisement  were  identified, 
he  would  rather  vote  against  the  Caiholio 
emancipation,  than  against  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the.'  40i«  freeholdem* 

Mr.  IT.  Smith  said,  that  ever  since  he 
had  been  a  member  of  that  House,  he  had 
always  voted  both  for  parliamentary  «e- 
form  aad  Catholic  emanopattoo.  It  would 
hardly  be  supposed  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  he  could  feel  any  inducemeat  to 
resign  his  claim  to  eonsisteacy  ^  but  aa  he 
ooald  aee  no  uieoasistency  hi  voting  foe 
the  peesent  measuia^  he  wouU  do  so  with 
all  bis  beast,  as  the  means  of  obtaiafcig 
great  and  permanent  advantages  for  the 
Catliolics. 

,  Mr.  Aroigfteas  said,  he  waoldYOD  every 

C*Dciple  of  public  duty  to>  which  he  bad 
»  attached  doriag  his  pohtioal  Hfe, 
support  the  Catholic  Behef  bill.  On  the^ 
prmciple  of  right,  as  well  aa  of  poliliosi 
<a»ameacy, itshoaU reoefrehia best  as* 
aastaacoi  and  if  he  had  any  weight  wish 
hia  esteemed  friaprii  the  bent  member  ifar 
Burham»  and  with  the.  hen.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  he  woukl  entiaat  of  them  to* 
receive  what  he  wws  aow  about  to  say 
with  that  kmdly  roasiderationi  which  he 
hoDcd  it  would  be  found  to  deserra.  Ho 
had  not,  itshpaldbeobserved)  given,  by 
his  vote,  anv  sanctioci  to  this  meaaurei 

QaJmd^  e^  m^^oatwyf  ^th^gwatpain 
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ta  MaMoM;  argued  at  laagtk,  boMy  and 
liranhly,  against  this  bAU^  bill  which  he 
was  esceediof^ly  sorry  had   ever  been 
coupled  with  the  Catholic  onestioo.    Ha 
could  not  see  hew  that  bill  fiad  ever  come 
in  conjunction  with  the  bill  for  the  rdief 
ef  the  Roman  Catholics.    Nothing,  hi  Ms 
opinion,  but  an  halluclnaH^Q  of  intdlect, 
the  evil  eflbets  ef  which  were  shown  by 
the  proceedings  ef  that  night,  ^old  have 
connected  theae  two  measures  togetheri 
If  any  gentleman  was  In  favour  of  the 
freehokiem'  bill  (to  which  certainly  he 
would   not   give   ie  support),  let  him 
advocate  it  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Why  should  ft  be  nmed  op  with  the  Ca« 
tholte  questioa,  with  which  it  had  no 
aalaral   oooaexion?    His   hon.   friead* 
the  asember  for  Durham  did  not  fed 
more  deeply  than  he  did  the  ofajectiona 
whioh  applied  to  the  measure  now  before 
the  Houae.    But  if  he  had  been  prevent^ 
ed  from  defeating  it — if  a  forgo  majority 
had  voted  in  favour  ef  it,  and  he  had  been 
defeated  ia  an  attempt  to  check  the  pro* 
gvess  of  it,  that  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  hia  altering  one  iota,  or  swerving  one 
hair's  breadth  from  his  opinion,  which  waa 
Ibaoded,  net  on  the  freehoIdeiV  question^ 
but  open  die  aserits  of  the  case,  upon  prm^ 
ciplea  of  right  and  justice,  and  motives  of 
die  highest  poKtical   expediency.     He 
would  not  ffive  up  the  consbtenc^  of  hia 
whole  life.  Hewouldnotgiveuphishonest 
end  coascieatiousconvtetiein,  that  ilie  Ca^ 
thdic  question  in  its  pure  nnsophistieated 
shape,  was  absolutely  tiecessary  for  the 
selvatioa  ef  Irehind.    He  conjured  hie 
hon*  firiends  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  that 
eeaatry,  hi  whose  welAre  they  had  a 
deep  stidte.    He  himself  waa  wtTfing  to 
'  saevifiGe  all  ftrr  iu  interests.    He  con* 
jured  them,  by  those  public  and  private 
asofives  of  attachment  to  their  du^,  and 
he  oonjared  them,  not  hopeless  of^bemg 
listened  to  br  them,  stilt  to  do  their  duty; 
aad  he  would  tell  them  the  reasons  which 
should  aaake  them  do  their  duty.    If  they 
did  not  vote  fbr  the  Catholic  question, 
this  ceasequenoe  followed,  that  tev  did 
not  choose  their  own  opiniian  for  t&em* 
selvea;-  that  they  were  not  f^ee  agentaj 
that  tliey  coohlno  longer  say  they  woida 
vole  for  the  GalhoBc  question  or  againsc 
it,  because  they  would  vote  for  it  one  dajT 
and  against  it  another,  according  aa  a 
majority  of  the  Houae  on  anotiier  ques- 
tion, not  neceisarily  connected  whn  it; 
might  or  might  not  choose  to  adopt  an 
.  epbiatt  hi  whMr  they^  did  not  concur. 
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No  mmi  should  make  him  ToteagftinsC  \m 
own  opinion,  by  taking  a  iine  of  conduct 
on  another  qoettion  to  which  be  was  ad- 
verse. If  he  were  DOW,  because  the  House 
differed  from  him  on  the  Irish  Elective 
Franchise  bill,  to  alter  his  vote  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill*  he  should  be  giving 
himself  up,  tied  hand  and  foot,  into  the 

Kower  of  the  House,  and  voting  against 
is  own  conviction,  upon  one  question, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  on  an* 
other  question  the  House  differed  froin 
him.  This  he  declared  to  be  his  feeling ; 
and  he  earnestly  put  it  to  his  two  hon. 
friefnds  to  review  their  opinions ;  not  to 
retract  what  they  hadsaid,  buttoreconsider 
what  they  had  said,  and  before  to-morrow 
night  should  come,  to  consult  their  pillows, 
and  in  that  better  judgment  be  had  the 
most  confident  hopes  of  success. 

Mr.  Lambton  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  the  hon*  member  for  West- 
minster, had  seemed  anxious  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  him  and  his 
motives  in  consequence  of  what  he  had 
stated.  The  hon.  member  who  had  just 
sat  down  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
reasons  on  which  he  (Mr.  L.)  grounded 
his  proceeding.  It  was  not  in  consequence 
t>f  being  in  a  minority  on  this  Elective 
Franchise  bill,  that  he  had  determined 
to  vote  against  the  other  bill.  He  had 
annottncecT  his  opinion  some  time  since, 
that  be  never  could  vote  for  the  Catholic 

Question  when  disfigured  by  this  bill, 
le  considered  it  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Catholic  question,  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  had  beard 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  alter  bis  opmion. 
He  never  gave  a  vote  from  interested 
motives;  but  from  a  sincere  conviction, 
that  by  so  doing  he  best  served  the  prin- 
dples  which  he  supported,  and  it  wOuld 
Dot  be  the  misfortune  of  difiering  from 
any  boo.  friend,  which  would  induce  htm 
to  alter  ^hat  coune.  If  the  House  were 
to  carry  emancipation,  accompanied  by 
the  Elective  Franchise  bill,  he  thought 
it  would  be  doing  greater  evil  than  leav- 
ing the  thin^  as  it  was  at  present.  In 
thus  expressmg  his  sentiments,  he  had 
not  expected  to  have  been  called  upon  to 
retract.  What  he  had  done  was  what 
be  conflbived    the  best  course  for  the 

food  of  the  country.  He  was  not  to  be 
rowbeaten  into  another  course;  and  so 
help  him  God  i  he  would  pursue  the  same 
CQunci  even  though  with  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  friendabipa  he  enjoyed  io  the 
world. 
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'  Mr,'Bfmigham  wialied  to  pat  it  to  any 
hon.  member^t  was  a  large  challenge,  as 
he  believed  there  were  nearly  three  him- 
dred  present — wbetherhe  would  get  up  and 
say^  that  there  had  been  any  thing  in  the 
tone  of  what  he  had  ventured  to  submit 
which  could  be  considered  as  an  attemnt 
to  browbeat  ?  If  any  hon.  member  would 
say,  there  was  any  thing  beyond  affee- 
tibnake  and  respectful  remonstrance,  then 
he  would  adiiiit  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  greflit  offence  against  good  feeling, 
and  good  manners. 

Colonel  Johnson  repeated,  that  he  did 
not  think  Catholic  emancipation  was 
worth  the  price  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jafnes  said,  that  although  he  wa» 
an  advQcdte  for  universal  sufirage,  he 
would  vote  for  the  present  bill ;  iiecauae 
he  looked  upon  its  consequences  as  no  dis- 
franchisement at  all.  The  freeholders' 
were  voters  in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com-^ 
mittee'. 

Mr*  Littleton  said,  that  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  night,  he  did  not  think  it  ad^- 
visable  to  propose  any  amendments  to 
the  bill.  He  would  merely  suggest,  that 
the  blanks  should  be  filled  up,  and  that 
it  should  be  recommitted  for  Thursday. 


HOUSEOF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  May  10. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr» 
Doherty  said,  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  being  unable 
to  attend  in  his  place  that  night,  had  re- 
quested  him  to  present  the  petition  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  petition 
of  the  Protestant  nobility,  magistrates, 
and  gentry,  of  the  county  of  Galway,  in 
favour  of  the  bill  now  pending  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  disabilities  under  which  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  had  so  Ions, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  so  unjustly  laboorecL 
The  House  would  judge  of  the  respeeta* 
bility  of  the  signatures  to  the  petition, 
when  he  stated  that  amongst  them  were 
to  be  found  those  of  tbe  marquis  of  Sligo, 
and  lord  Clanricarde.  He  moved  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  V.  Fit^gtrald  begged  to  asauve  the 
House  'that  there  was  not  a  Protestant 
nobleman  or  gentkinaa  of  rank  in  tbe 
county,  who  wias  not  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics ;  and  it  waa 
worthy  bf  remark,  that  this  petiiioa  came 
from  a  set  of  nobleinen  and  genUcmen 
who  reaided  in  acoenty  peculiarly  CathoU^ 
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amd  who  ware  therefore  the  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  and  opiniona  of  the 
GaIMIics  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
/He  was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
adding  his  feeble  testimony  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  friend^  in  presenting 
the  petition. 

Mr.  Doheriy  said,  that  as  that  was  in 
all  probability  the  last  petition  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  before  the  decision 
of  the  question,  he  was  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  «pon  the  whole  Buniber  of 
petitions  which  nad  come  from  Irish  Pro- 
testants, either  for  or  against  the  question. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as 
the  Irish  Protestants  were  the  be<t  able 
to  appreciate  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  to  be  discussed 
that  night.  .Against  the  bill  no  more  than 
nine  petitions  had  come  from  Irish  Pro- 
testants. Of  these  nine  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  say  much,but  he  must  observe,  that  four 
of  tnem  came  from  parishes  in  a  county 
not  the  most  likely  to  view  the  subject 
impartiallys  as,  unfortunately,  party  spirit 
«nd  party  feelings  were  two  prevalent 
there.  On  the  oUier  hand,  he  found  that 
a^venteen  petitions  had  been  presented 
from  Irish  Protestant  bodies  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  making  a  majority  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  number  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  aware  that  the  number  of  peti- 
tions in  its  favour  was  small  compared  with 
the  entire  Protestant  population ;  but  the 
House  must  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  feeling 
of  the  great  body  of  Protestants  had  been 
against  the  measure,  the  msjority  of  pe- 
titions would  have  been  infinitely  greater 
the  other  way.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  bad  ever  thought  it  impossible  to  con- 
ciliate the  Roman  Catholics  without  also 
conciliating  the  Protestanu.    This,  it  ap- 

S eared  to  him,  they  had  now  the  power  to 
o ;  and  if  the  House  in  its  wisdom  should 
think  with  him,  he  called  upon  them  to  do 
both  by  carrying  the  bill  now  before  them. 
Mr,  S.  Rue  observed,  that  the  feelings 
cf  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  daily 
and  hourly  becoming  more  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 
The  feelings  of  the  Irish  representatives 
were  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  and  if  the 
present  bill  were  lost,  it; would  be  lost  in 
consequence  of  British  feelings  and  British 
interests  being  opposed  to  it.  He  im- 
plored the  House  to  weiah  seriously  the 
alarming  consequences  oi  such  an  opposi- 
.tioo.  It  would  be  looked  upon  as  nothing 
less  than  applying  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
^British  connexioa  and  British  intercourse* 
VOL  XUI. 
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Mr,  BuUermorik  could  not  agree  with 
hon*  members,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  bill.  He  bad  receive^ 
letters  from  Ireland,  which  informed  him* 
thst  the  feeling  was  strongly  the  oth^r 
way,  and  that  several  of  the  signatures  to 
the  Protestant  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  had  been  obtained  through  fear 
and  intimidation. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  begged,  as  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  an  Irish  representative,  to 
put  his  personal  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  opposition  to  tl)e  communication 
made  to  tlie  hon.  member  for  Dover.  He 
took  leave  to  give  the  utmost  latitude  of 
denial  to  the  statement,  but  most  of  all, 
to  that  part  of  it  which  said  that  the  sig« 
natures  of  Protestant  gentlemen  had  been 
obtained  through  menace.  If  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the  bill, 
instead  of  sending  seventeen  petitions  in 
its  favour,  they  would  have  covered  tlie 
table  with  petitions  against  it  He  as- 
sured the  House,  that  the  feeline  in  its 
favour  was  daily  increasing  in  Ireland; 
but  chiefly  amongst  those  who  were  best 
calculated  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon 
it. 

Jjord  Alihorp  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
member  had  put  his  personal^  knowledge 
in  opposition  to  the  anonymous  informa- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover.  It 
was  to  him  somewhat  singular,  that  they 
should  now  have  heard  ofthat  information 
for  the  first  time.  The  hon.  member  must 
have  been  aware  that  a  Conmiittee  had 
been  sitting  up  stairs,  and  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  so  pleased,  have  called  any  num- 
ber of  witnesses  before  it.  He  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the  Protes- 
tants who  signed  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  Roman  Catholics  had  done  so  through 
intimidation ;  but  be  would  say,  that  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  who  gave  their  evi« 
dence  before  the  committee,  had  not  been 
in  any  way  intimidated,  and  he  appealed 
to  every  member  present,  whether  thef 
were  not  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  bill? 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  boo. 
member  had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
the  answer  given  by  the  ri^ht  heo.  meiii- 
her  opposite,  was  that  which  the  House 
ought  to  rely  upon. 

Mr.  Svkes  said,  that  the  bon«*  member 
had  made  his  statement  from  a  lett^ 
which  he  had  not  retul«  and  upon  an  au- 
tlioritv  which  he  had  not  named.  He  waa 
bound,  in  fairness,  to  read  the  let^ef  and 
name  its  author  i  in  order  to  gi^e  tb« 
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House  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether 
the  writer  was  not  some  worthless  charao 
ter,  undeserving  of  credit  or  attention. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  that  he  had  always 
supported  the  Catholic  Relief  bill ;  but,  if 
it  was  to  be  coupled  with  the  Disfran- 
chisement bill,  it  was  a  question  with  him 
how  far  its  supporters  on  former  occasions 
were  bound  to  advocate  it  under  such 
circumstances. 

.  Mr.  BuUertoorih  said,  he  had  not  made 
his  observations  lightly,  nor  without  con- 
sideration. He  had  not  gone  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  solitary  letter.  Being 
anxious  to  satisfy  himself,  he  had  sent  a 
circular  to  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
answers  were  such  as  he  had  described. 
Such  being  the  case,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  his  information  to  the 
House.  He  had  not,  it  was  true,  made 
his  inquiries  of  members ;  as  they  were 
likely  to  be  under  particular  obligations 
to  their  constituents  [bear,  hear !  and  a 
laugh]. 

Mr.  N»  Doherty  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
member  had  made  his  statement  upon  the 
authority  of  letters  without  a  name,  he 
trusted  that  he,  too,  might  be  allowed  to 
state  that  be  had  received  letters — many 
lettersr— from  men  of  high  rank  and  pro- 
fessional character  in  Ireland,  men  who 
had  heretofore  been  opponents  to  this  bill, 
earnestly  praying  that  it  might  pass  into 
a  law.  From  men,  too,  who  certainly  had 
not  been  solicited  by  him  to  give  their 
opinions :  and  he  must  take  leave  to  say, 
that  opinions  thus  spontaneously  express- 
ed, were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  as 
much  weight  as  those  elicited  by  the  hon. 
member's  circular.  He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  were  the  precise  terms 
of  the  hon.  member's  inquiries ;  but  he 
trusted  the  hon.  member  bad  asked, 
whether  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  were  so. 

Mr.  3f.  Fitzgerald  assured  the  House, 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not 
to  be  intimidated ;  and  it  was  but  a  poor 
compliment  paid .  to  them  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover,  in  his  over  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  say  that  their 
signatures  had  been  obtained  by  menace. 
The  haD|  member  had  sent  bis  circular, 
and  baraetalled  to  the  House  the  answers 
returned  to  him.  If  any  hon.  member 
were  to  open  a  shop  in  this  country  for 
the  reception  of  tales  of  bigotry  and  hypo- 
cHsy  and  intolerance,  there  was  no  doubt 
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but  he  would  find  ample  contributions  to 
it.  The  hon«  member  had  avoided  applying 
to  Irish  members  for  information,  because, 
forsooth,  they  might  be  under  obligatioos 
to  their  constituents. — Why,  he  for  one 
was  under  many  obligations  to  bis  consti- 
tuents, and  he  assured  the  hon.  member, 
that  those  constituents  were  as  essentially 
Protestant  as  his  own  could  be :  and,  it 
was  because  they  were  so,  that  they 
wished  to  remove  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured* 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not  to  be 
intimidated ;  neither  were  they  to  be  cajo- 
led* He  hoped  the  House  would  reject 
those  calumnious  and  malicious  reports 
which  originated  in  the  worst  feelings,  and 
were  circulated  for  the  most  despicable  of 
purposes. 

Mr.  Peel  presented  a  petition  from 
eleven  magistrates  and  28,000  inhabitant 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  against  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Phillips  said,  that  this  petition  was 
not  to  be  taxen  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
generally,  but  of  a  certain  party,  who  had 
not  dared  to  call  a  public  meeting.  All 
sQirts  of  contrivances  had  been  used  to 
obtain  signatures  to  it.  It  had  even  been 
exposed  in  the  public  streets,  and  a  gentle- 
man was  now  in  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
who  had  seen  boys  affix  their  names  to  it* 
Constituted  as  the  magistracy  of  Man- 
chester was,  consisting  of  persons  of  one 
political  faith  only,  he  did.not  expect  that 
they  would  set  an  example  of  supenor  liber- 
ality in  principles,  opinions,  or  practice* 
Some  or  them,  indeed,  had  been  zealous 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  Orange 
Societies  in  Lancashire,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible to  introduce  into  that  county  the  re- 
ligious animosities  that  at  present  distur- 
bed Ireland.  Application  had  been  naade 
by  the  leaders  ot  the  Anti-catholic  party 
to  Methodistic  and  Calvinistic  ministers, 
to  receive  the  petition  into  their  chapels ; 
but  in  the  Methodist  chapels  only,  he  waa 
happy  to  say,  bad  signatures  been  append- 
ed. In  fact,  the  document  deserved  no 
other  epithet  than  that  of  a  **  hole  and 
corner"  petition.  Since  it  had  been  got 
up,  application  had  been  made  to  the 
boroughreeve  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
parliament  in  favour  or  the  Catholicdaims ; 
and  after  five  honn  discussion.  It  was  re* 
solved  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
at  least  three  to  one*  He  rejoiced  that 
the  town  of  Manchester  had  set  this  exaa* 
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pie  of  liberality  to  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. He  thought  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic rights,  and  he  had  said,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lancashire!  formerly  hostile, 
were  now  indifferent;  but,  he  nad  little 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  two  days 
and  a  quarter,  three  times  as  many  sig- 
natures would  have  been  subscribed  to 
Che  petition  in  favour  of  the  claims,  as  had 
been  procured  by  all  kinds  of  artifices  in 
the  same  space  against  them.  Such  was 
the  fact,  and  the  petition  which  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Stanley)^ was  instructed  to 
lay  before  the  House,  conuined  more 
than  8,000  names.  The  petition  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  fact 
apoke  any  thing  but  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  or  Manchester  at  large. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  it  had 
been  his  practice  to  present  to  the  House 
the  various  petitions  intrusted  to  him 
without  comment ;  as  none  of  them  had 
been  prepared  or  subscribed  at  his  in- 
stance or  suggestion.  In  justice  to  the 
petitioners  who  had  now  confided  the  state- 
ment of  their  sentiments  and  wishes  to 
him,  it  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  say  a  few  words.  Of  course  he 
knew  nothing  personally ;  but  he  was  in- 
structed posiiivel}'  to  deny  the  allegations 
of  the  hon.  member.  The  petition  did 
Dot  profess  to  be  more  than  "  the  petition 
of  tne  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester and  Sal  ford,**  and  it  did  not  arro- 
gate to  itself  to  express  any  thing  more 
than  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed it.  When  the  hon.  gentleman 
taid,  that  it  had  been  got  up  by  those 
who  had  not  dared  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, he'ought  to  have  added  the  reason 
why  a  public  meeting  against  the  Catho- 
lic claims  had  not  been  convened.  The 
promoters  of  the  petition  had  applied  to 
the  boroughreeve  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  meeting;  and  when  tnat  gentle- 
man addressed  the  assembly,  which  was 
subsequently  called,  with  a  contrary  ob- 
ject, he  had  done  the  present  petitioners 
the  justice  of  saying,  that  it  wu  by  his 
advice  that  a  public  meeting  had  not  been 
held:  the  consequence  was,  the  private 
meeting  at  the  Bridgewater  Arms,  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  borough- 
leeve.  He  had  also  been  informed,  that 
aeveral  aheeU  had  been  withheld  by  the 
petitionen  because  thev  were  found  to 
ctetaio  the  aignatiirea  cf  bojnk  In  order, 
if  possible,  to  procure  the  rcjectmn  of 


the  petition,  or  at  least  to  injure  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  country,  he 
had  been  desired  to  mention,  that  certain 
individuals,  unfriendly  to  its  objects,  in 
some  instances,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  signatures  of  boys  to  the  petition. 
This  fact  might,  if  necessary,  be  establish- 
ed. Whatever  objections  might  be  urged 
to  it,  the  petition  undoubtedly  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  28,000  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
in  importance  second  only  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  observed,  that  be- 
tween two  or  three  thou&and  signatures 
had  been  left  in  Manchester,  which  could 
not  be  subjoined  to  the  large  roll  about  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  At  the  public 
meeting,  it  was  true  that  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  claims  had  been  voted,  but 
the  fact,  he  understood,  was,  that  the 
benches  had  been  so  filled  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, that  the  Protestants  could  not  ob- 
tain admittance  in  order  to  hold  up  their 
hands  to  the  contrary.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  strongest  possible  feeling  animat- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  gener- 
ally, against  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Wilbraham  saw  no  reason  why 
the  other  magistrates  of  Manchester 
should  be  stigmatized,  because  some  of 
the  body  might  have  wished  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Orange  lodges  in  Lancashire; 
They  were  all  satisfied  that  concession  at 
that  moment  would  be  dangerous. 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  the  signatures 
of  the  magistrates,  who  had  put  their 
names  to  the  petition  in  their  magisterial 
as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity.  Those 
individuals  had  hitnerto  not  mixed  them- 
selves with  political  questions,  and  he 
therefore  saw  with  more  pain  and  regret 
that  they  stepped  forward  on  this  occasion, 
to  oppose  tne  further  progress  of  a  bill 
whicn  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire.^ But  for  the  subseouent  public 
meeting,  and  the  resolutions  then  adopted, 
the  petition  presented  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  would  have  appeared  to  be  the 
petition  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Matichester  and  salford.  The  noble  lord 
then  presented  a  petition  from  certain  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  con- 
vened in  public  meeting,  in  favoi^  of  the 
Roman  ^Catholics. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RoMAir  CATHOtiG  RsLrir  Bill.] 
The  order  of  the  day  bein^  read,  ^  That 
this  bill  be  now  read  Uie  third  thne,*' 
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Mr.  Cuftoen  rose  and  said,  that  altliough 
he  had  sat  lo  that  House  for  many  years, 
he  had  seldom  taken  a  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  then  before  them. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  upon  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
obtrude  himself  upon  their  attention  for 
|i  very  few  moments.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  of  Catholic  concession,  to  repre- 
aent  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  hostile  to  that  measure.  For  his 
own  part,  as  far  as  his  experience  went, 
he  could  confidently  assert  that  such  a  re- 
presentation was  erroneous.  He  had  the 
lionour  to  represent  a  large  county,  and 
80  far  from  the  existence  of  any  hostile 
fueling  amongst  his  constituents,  he  could 
say,  that  a  great  and  decided  majority  of 
them  were  ^vourable  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics— a  feeling  in  which  he  himself 
most  heartily  concurred.  He  would  go 
further  and  say,  that  there  were  none  more 
attached  to  Protestantism  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  England,  and  he  was 
certain  that  if  by  the  pa&sine  of  this  mea- 
sure they  anticipated  any  danger  to  the 
established  religion,  they  would  be  the 
last  to  support  it.  But  they  foresaw  that 
by  eranting  emancipation,  they  were  af- 
fording the  most  effectual  security  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  Was  it  nothing  he 
would  ask,  to  conciliate  six  millions  of 
people,^  and  convert  them  from  enemies 
into  friends?  He  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  restrictions  upon 
Che  Roman  Catholics  as  resulting  from 
political  and  not  religious  motives.  They 
were  entered  into  originally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prince,  wno  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  ano- 
ther prince  who  bad  been  excluded  from 
that  throne.  But  the  political  reasons 
which  existed  for  those  restrictions  had 
lonf^  since  ceased,  and  if,  at  the  period  of 
their  enactment,  they  had  not  been  looked 
upon  as  a  security  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, still  less  were  they  called  for  at  the 
present  moment.  There  never,  he  con- 
tended, was  a  period,  when  alarm  ought 
less  to  prevail  than  at  the  present  moment, 
fortbereneverwasaperiod  when  the  church 
was  in  higher  favour,  or  when  its  ministers 
discharged  their  duty  in  a  more  exemplary 
manner.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able pain  that  he  saw  the  members  of  that 
respectable  and  venerable  body  coming 
forward  with  petitions  against  the  Gatho- 
If  fttch  was  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
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lightened  and  the  educated,  what  could 
be  expected  from  the  unlettered  and  the 
ienorant,  who  would  naturally  look  lip  ta 
them  for  an  example  ?  He  was  sure  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  th^  Roman  Catholics  proceeoed 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  real  character 
of  the  low  classes  of  the  Irish.  He  had 
himself  at  one  time  shared  in  that  ignor- 
ance, and  he  had  gone  to  Ireland  Itnoaed 
with  many  prejudices  against  its  inhabi- 
tants. Those  prejudices  he  was,  however, 
happy  to  say,  had  been  completely  remov- 
ed. Although  subject  to  every  privation, 
and  labouring  under  the  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  there  were  no  people  in 
whom  the  social  affections  were  more, 
strongly  developed  than  in  the  Irish. 
There  were  none  superior,  and  few  equal 
to  them,  in  all  the  relations  of  father,  hus- 
band, son,  and  brother.  Treat  them  but' 
kindly,  and  an  abundant  harvest  of  grati- 
tude and  good  feeling  would  follow  ;  but 
it  was  idle  to  expect  that  Irishmen  would 
submit  to  a  continuance  of  that  system  of 
degradation  and  insult  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  subjected.  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  within  his  own  know* 
ledge,  and  which  would  tend  to  illustrate 
his  argument.  In  the  town  where  he 
lived,  there  were  from  700  to  800  Irish- 
men of  the  lower  orders  residing.  A 
stronff  prejudice  had,  for  a  long  lime,  pre- 
vailed against  them;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  a  reciprocal  hostility  ujpon 
their  part,  which  v^jnted  itself,  occasion- 
ally, in  acts  of  aggression  and  outrage, 
which  went  so  far  at  last,  that  the  military 
was  obliged  to  be  called  in.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  the  conduct  of  tbes^  Irish- 
men must  have  proceeded  from  their  hay- 
ing no  place  of  public  worship ;  for,  while 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  were  peaceably 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  the  Irish  were  given  up  to 
riot  and  debauchery.  They  accordinely 
subscribed  to  the  erection  of  a  Cfctholio 
chapel,  procured  a  clergyman,  and  their 
subsequent  conduct  was  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  had  been.  Their  children  were 
educated,  and  the  prejudices  which  had 
prevailed  against  them  were  mdoall^ 
done  away  with.  He  was  aiire  Uiat  simi- 
lar results  would  follow  from  aimilar  con« 
duct  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
this  he  was  at  least  certain,  that  if  an/  of 
the  «'  No  Popery  T  chalkers  were  to  €&« 
deavour  to  excite  a  prsjudice  in  tbe  town 
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to  which  he  bad  alluded,  they  would  be 
hooted  but  of  it  wiib  a  universal  crj  of  in- 
dignation. He  should  not  trespass  further 
upon  their  attention  than  oierely  to  say, 
that  if  we  refused  to  conciliate  tlie  Catho- 
lics b  time  of  peace,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  measure  of  concession  in 
time  of  war  Fhear,  hear!].  He,  for  one, 
would  not  blame  them  if  thev  were  noU 
The  hoD.  gentleman  condudedbyexpress* 
log  hia  cor difd  approbation  of  the  measure. 

Sir  R.  H.  IngUi  rose  and  said  :— 

Sir;  a  large  part  of  the  debate  which 
has  taken  place  hitherto  upon  this  great 
question  has,  on  one  side,  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  principles  and 
character  of  &e  church  of  Bome;  a 
change  wo  considerable  as  to  justify  the 
removal  of  ail  those  securities,  or,  at  least, 
of  almost. all  those  securities  against  it, 
with  which  the  wisdom  of  a  former  age 
had  surrounded  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion of  this  country.  I  contend,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  diurch  of  Rome  is  not 
merely  unchanged,  but  unchangeable.  1 
contend,  that  the  evidence  on  which  this 
change  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh,  sufficiently  proved, 
is,  in  itself,  and  on  other  points,  %o  little 
tnist-worthjr,  as,  at  anv  rate,  to  justify  no 
great  experiment  on  the  constitution.  I 
contend,  that  this  experiment,  the  object 
ao  long  and  so  clamorously  sought  under 
the  name  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  is  of 
little  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  those,  in 
whose  name  and  ^half  it  is  urged.  I 
contend,  that  those,  the  very  few,  to  whom 
it  would  be  beneficial,  it  would  still  leave 
dissatisfied  and  discontented.  I  contend, 
that  the  claim  so  urged  is  not  a  risht 
founded  either  in  abstract  natural  justice, 
or  in  specific  convention.  I  contend, 
lastly,  that  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  wiser  and  safer,  in  the  choice  of  many 
waya  full  of  difficulties,  to  keep  to  that 
patD,  which,  though  not  without  its  diffi- 
cultieSf  is  still  thi  path  by  which  the 
country  has  advanced  to  her  present  great- 
ness, and  the  people  to  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  individual  happiness  ever  yet 
combined. 

^  The  hon,  member  for  Armagh,  and  the 
light  hon.ffentleman,  the  Attomey»general 
for  Ireland,  have  (very  conveniently,  I  ad- 
mit, tot  their  viewa  ofthe  subject)  desired 
us  togive them  nothing  of  thatold  aknanack 
^4iiMfij.    The  bcn^meaber  for  Armagh 


desired  that  he  might  be  met,  not  by  old 
&cts  and  old  prejudices,  but  by  new  and 
contemporary  evidence,  and  fair  reasoniog. 
Though  I  deny  the  right  (in  argument  on 
a  question  involving  the  probabilities  of 
human  conduct  in  future)  to  expunge  from 
our  consideration  all  that  is  past,  to  deprive 
us  of  all  the  benefits  which  history  might 
give  us,  and  to  limit  us  to  the  observationa 
of  our  own  ephemeral  existence,  yet  I  feel 
so  confidently  the  strength  of  our  positioui 
even  on  the  ground  which  our  adversaries 
have  chosen  for  us,  that  I  am  willing  to 
meet  them  there,  and  with  their  own 
weapons.  I  will,  therefore,  pledge  myself, 
in  my  endeavour  to  prove  tne  unchanged 
character  of  the  church  of  Bome,  to  use 
nothmg  but  new  and  contemporary  evi* 
dence,  and,  I  trust,  nothing  like  prejudice. 
The  evidence  which  I  shall  ofkv  shall  be 
as  accessible  as  that  on  the  table  of  this 
House,  and  more  authoritative;  because, 
in  great  part,  it  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
the  Fapal  See  itself.  I  am  willing,  indeed, 
to  admit,  that,  in  many  things,  the  churdi 
of  Rome  has  changed  since  the  Reforma- 
tion :  but,  in  none  has  she  changed  con- 
nected with  her  influence  on  the  present 
question.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
physical  power  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
over  the  Dodies  of  men,  is  considerably 
less;  but  I  contend,  that  she  still  exercisea 
over  the  conscience,  and  over  the  intelli- 
gence of  men,  a  despotism  as  complete, 
and  as  dangerous  (so  far  as  her  power  ex- 
tends) as  she  ever  did. 

If  1  were  asked,  to  measure  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  any  country,  I  should 
refer,  not  so  much  to  her  uiws,  not  so. 
much  to  her  institutions,  as  to  her  litera- 
ture—to that  which  represents  man  ia 
every  condition  of  his  social  and  private 
life,  which  models  his  character,  and  is 
itself  modelled  by  it.  Now,  by  that  test 
I  am  willing  to  try  the  church  of  Rome* 
I  will  tell  ]rou,  not  what  her  literature  is^ 
but  what  it  tc  moI.  Her  tyiBuny  over 
literature,  her  proscription  at  this  day  of 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  human  mmd, 
can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  tyranny  and 
the  proscription  which  die  exercised  five 
centuries  ago,  over  the  nunds  and  bodiea. 
alike.  The  volume  which  I  hold  in  mj 
ban^  the  '*Index  Librorom  Prohibitorom,^ 
omtaina  a  list  ofthe  books  which  are  iUildM 
time  proscribed  in  the  church  of  Romob, 
under  the  penalties  of  the  Inquisition.  It* 
was  printed  at  Rome,  by  authority,  in* 
1819,  and  I  bought  it  there*  in  the  Coueg^ 
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t  think,' De  I^paganda,  id  182L  The  list 
was  firamed  at  dirorent  timet:  the  litera* 
ture  of  every  generation  since  the  Uefonn* 
fttion  has  added  some  of  its  treasures  to 
it ;  hut,  when  I  (]uote  the  names  of  earlier 
greatness  prosenbed  in  it^  let  me  not  be 
Sopposed  to  violate  the  pledge  with  which 
I  began ;  for  I  quote  no  charge  against 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  cannot  io 
the  same  words  be  applied  to  the  nine- 
teenth ;  none  against  a  Pius  5th  to  which 
a  Pius  7th  did  not  actually  and  honestly 
expose  himself.  The  first  book  in  this 
great  Catalogue  of  works  which  are  taken 
from  the  faithful  every  where,  and  are 
given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  is  **  Bacon  de 
Augmentb  Scientiarum  ;"*  *'  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding  ;*'  and  **  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,"  follow  in  the 
train.  Let  me  add  a  minor  fact  connected 
with  the  papal  condemnation  of  Bacon's 
work:  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that 
work  preceded  the  date  of  the  decree 
against  it  about  fifty  jears ;  so  little  had 
the  church  of  Rome  in  that  day  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  age,  that  fifty  years  had 
elapsed  before  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Bacon  appear  to  have  reached  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  true,  that  the  best  modern 
literature  of  the  land  of  these  great  men 
is  not  as  yet  proscribed ;  but,  may  we  not 
venture  to  believe,  that  fifty  years  hence, 
when  some  future  Pius,  shall  have  heard 
that,  in  the  heretical  country  of  £ngland, 
there  had  existed  about  this  time  two  such 
men  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  William 
Paley,  their  names  will  be  added  to 
those  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Cudworth  ; 
and  their  works  also  will  be  condemned, 
as  &tal  to  the  faith  of  man  ?  Many 
other  English  works  are  proscribed.  One 
etoly  I  will  mention,  <<  The  Paradise 
Lost"  of  Milton.t  The  reading  of  the 
work  was  interdicted,  indeed,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago;  but,  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  181B.  Is  not  this  enough 
So  prove,  Uiat  the  character  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  not  so  open  to  a  beneficial 
ehan^,  u  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
are  willing  to  hope  and  believe  it  to  be  ?  I 
pass  over  large  classes  of  books,  the  very 
poMCSsion  of  which  is  forbidden ;  but,  I 
moat  notice  the  impartial  prohibition  of 

^  Baconus  (Franciscus^  de  Yerulamxo, 
De  Dignitate  et  Aogmentis  Scientiarum ; 
donee  oorrigatur.  Decret.  S  Ajar.  1669. 

t  Milton.  U  Paradise  Perduto.  Poema 
Ilig1ese»  tradotto  in  nostra  linguai  da  Paolo 
Bolii.  Dasr.  81  JoHKorii  17S& 
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science.  S{r,tbechurchofRomeproscribei 
Copernicus;*  but  to  make  all  things  even, 
it  has  proscribed  Des  Cartes  also,  f  Will 
the  House  believe  it  possible,  that  the 
celebrated  sentence  in  1634,  against  Ga- 
lileo—a sentence  immortalized  by  'the 
execration  of  science  in  every  country 
where  the  mind  is  free^-should  be  renew- 
ed and  republished  in  1819  ?f  Yet,  of 
this  fact,  I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand,  in 
the  volume  of  the  "Index"  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  The  work  of  Algarotti,  on 
the  Newtonian  system,  shares  the  same  fate : 
so  that  every  modification  of  science,  in 
other  words,  every  effort  of  free  inquiry, 
every  attempt  to  disengage  the  mind  from 
the  trammels  of  authority,  is  alike  and 
universally  consigned  to  the  Inquisition. 
I  venture  to  think,  that  a  good  library,  in 
almost  every  class  of  literature,  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  books  which  the  cnurch 
of  Rome  in  this  **  Index"  prohibits.  Am 
I  not  justified  in  saying,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  remains  undianged,  the  un- 
changeable enemy  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind?  Every  other  institution 
is  advancing  with  sails  set,  and  banners 
streaming,  on  the  high,  yet  still  rising, 
tide  of  improvement :  the  church  of  Rome 
alone  remains  fixed,  and  bound  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  by  a  chain  which 
can  neither  be  lengthened  nor  removed. 
The  House  will  not  be  surprised,  after  this, 
to  hear,  that  Grotius  '<De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pad's"  and  Puffendorf,  are  equally  and  im- 
partially given  up  to  the  Inquisition.  But, 
will  not  uie  House  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  treatment  which  Fenelon  has  ex- 
perienced? Alive,  he  was  condemned 
and  persecuted;  to  this  day,  one  of  his  most 
devotional  works,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  is 

S laced  in  the  same  Index  of  Abominations 
*om  which  I  have  made  the  preeedin|^  se- 
lections. Surely  my  hon.and  learned  fnend, 
the  member  for  Plympton,  in  a  speech  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  which  I  listened 
with  less  delight  than  usual  to  any  thing 
from  him,  because  I  could  not  agree  in 
his  conclusions,  claimed  too  much  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  when  he  described  it  (I 

*  Copernicus,  Nicolaus.  De  Revolu« 
tionibus  Orbium  Ccdestium,  Libri  VI.  niu 
Juerint  correeiiJMsta  emendationem  edUam 
anno  1680.  Deer.  15  Maii  1680. 

f  Des  Cartes  Opera  Philosophica;  donee 
eorrigantur.  Deer.  80  Nov.  1668* 

i  Galilei  Galileo.  Diologo  sopra  i  due 
masuni  Sisteme  del  Mondo  Tolemaico,  e 
Copemicano.    Decrei.  89  ^Hffo^  1694. 
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U19  the  substance,  if  not  the  words  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend)  as  the  religion  of 
Feqelon.  Another  hon.  and  learnedfriend 
of  mioey  now  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
House,  in  a  splendid  passage  which  I  well 
remember,  enumerated  the  great  divines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  refer* 
red  to  the  soleoon  and  saintly  morality  of 
Nicole,  the  severe  and  intellectual  faith  of 
Pascal*  the  devout  and  affectionate  reli- 
gion of  Fenelon,  and  ssked,  whether  the 
church,  which  these  men  represented, 
could  be  fairly  an  object  of  the  aversion 
with  which  we  regard  it  ?  I  answer,  whau 
ever  the  church  may  be  which  these  men 
represent,  it  is  not  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  dburch  of  Rome  will  have  none  of 
them.  It  '*  proscribed  them  living,  and 
condemns  them  dead/'  Of  Fenelon  I 
have  already  oooted  the  proscription: 
Pascal,  also,  in  bis  two  celebrated  works, 
(one,  indeed — the  "Pens^es" — on  ac- 
count of  the  notes  of  Voltaire  which  ac- 
companied it),  is  condemned  in  the  same 
*< Index'';  and  Dr.  Doyle,  in  a  Letter 
which  was  published  last  year  in  Dublin, 
as  distinctly  renounces  another  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines. 
His  Correspondent,  in  reference  to  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  uniting  the 
churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  had 
referred  to  the  names  of  Pascal  and  Ques- 
nel.  *  He  answers,  **  the  very  mention  of 
Balus  and  Quesnel  would  cause  every  Ca- 
tholic to  revolt  from  you ;  and  I,  myself, 
would  rather  undertake  to  reconcile  a 
churcb-of-£ngland-man  to  Rome,  than 
attempt  to  render  Quesnel  or  Baius  accept- 
able—so odious  are  these  names  to  us." 
**  The  opinions  of  Baius  or  Quesnel  should 
never  be  mentioned,  if  you  wish  to  conci* 
hate  the  Roman  Cathobcs."  t  And  yet,  it 
is  by  these  names— the  names  of  Fenelon, 
Pascal  and  QuesneU-Uiat  the  church  of 
Borne  is  most  advantageously  known  in 
this  country ;  it  is  by  Uiese  names,  that 
it  is  alleged,  by  her  Protestai^  friends, 
|hat  she  is  represented. 

Upon  thesubject  of  the  works  proscribed 
in  the  '*  Index  ,  I  will  intrude  no  further 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  than  to  say, 
that  not  only  are  all  the  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  may  have  been  publish- 
ed by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  any  spoken  language  (qu&vis 

*  Letters  on  the  Re-unlon  of  the  Churches. 
Dublin  188i.  p.  IS. 
f  Letters  on  the  Re-onion  of  the  Churches; 


vidgari  linguA),  prohibited  absolutely  and 
imiversally,  but  in  one  of  the  latest,  addi-i 
tions  to  that  **  Index**  (a  single  sheet, 
printed  in  1820,  and  containing  the  worka 
prohibited  since  the  date  of  that  Index, 
m  1819),  are  two  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Italian,  both  from  the  Vul«^ 
gate ;  both  by  Martini,  archbishop  of  Flo^ 
rence ;  both  printed  in  Italy ;  ana  neither, 
of  them  stated  to  have  a  single  heretiod 
note ;  but  both  alike  proscribed,  as  iufit( 
to  be  read.  The  prohibitory  clause  is  aa 
follows:  the  Pope  (having  recited  the^ 
condemnation  of  the  editions  of  the  New. 
Testament  in  question,  of  an  English  im^ 
pression  of  the  same  book,  and  of  seven^ 
other  works,  one  of  Medical  JurisprudencOf 
one  of  Physiology),  proceeds— '*  Itaque^ 
nemo  cujuscunque  gradus  et  condition!^ 
praedicta  opera  damnata  atque  proscripta» 
quocumque  loco  et  quocumque  idiomatOb 
aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  leseren 
vel  retinere  audeat,  sub  pcenis,''&c.  Froni 
tiie  tyranny  over  the  human  mind  thus  ex^ 
ercised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  wherevei; 
it  has  power,  I  draw  this  conclusion,  thatu 
to  give  it  new  power  any  where  would  bci 
most  unsafe ;  and  if  it  were  given  on  the 
ground  that  the  church  <?  Rome  ha^ 
changed  its  character,  would  be  most  con^ 
trary  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  It  has  still 
the  same  grasping,  dominant,  exclusive* 
and  intolerant  character:  it  is  weaker* 
indeed,  than  it  was ;  but  it  carries  with  itj 
every  where  the  same  mind.  You  have* 
indeed,  shorn  and  bound  the  strons  man  i 
but,  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  stul  upon 
him ;  and  if,  from  whatever  motive,  yoi4 
admit  him  into  the  sanctuary  of  your  temv 
pie,  beware  lest  the  place  and  the  oppor^ 
tunity  should  call  that  strength  into  action, 
and  with  all  the  original  energies  of  hia 
might  restored  for  the  occasion,  he  should 
pull  down  the  temple  of  the  constitution^ 
upon  you,  and  bury  you  and  your  idoJa 
and  himself  in  one  common  Tuin. 

The  prohibitions  which  I  have  quoted 
are  not,  I  repeat  it,  from  old  worm-e^|ei\ 
authorities:  they  were  published  no( 
seven  years  ago,  in  Rome,  by  the  last 
Pope.  His  own  personal  conduct  ao* 
corded  too  much  with  the  spirit  of  that 
book.  Though  he  owned  now  large  a 
share  the  heretics  of  England  had  in  hia 
restoration ;  though  he  owned  specifical^ 
that  it  was  the  act  of  EngUnd  whidb  wae 
the  means  of  restoring  to  him  all  those 
treasures  of  ancient  greatness,  of  which 
Rome  had  been  deprived ;  though  he  waa 
ever  anxious  to  diew  every  personal  kindr* 
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nest  and  atteDtion  to  ihe  English  at  In* 
dividuala ;  though  he  waa  himgelf,  as  an 
lion,  friend  of  mine  described  him  to  be,  with 
Boroe  latitude  indeed,  a  **  Protestant  Pope, 
and  almost  one  of  the  best  Protestants  in 
Europe ;"  yet,  so  entirely  did  he  in  Ca^ 
thedrdt  adopt  the  principles  of  his  station; 
80  little  did  he  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  intolerance  of  his  predecessors,  that 
the  English,  in  the  day  in  which  I  was 
at  Rome,  seven  years  aner  the  restoration 
of  that  Pope,  had  no  place  of  worship 
recoenised  or  tolerated  in  Rome.*  I 
apeak  in  the  hearing  of  many  members 
who  must  have  been  in  Rome  within  the 
last  ten  years ;  and,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, I  assert,  that  though  the  Eng- 
lish were  connived  at,  when  they  went  to 
Che  drawing*room  of  one  of  their  own 
coantrymen  to  have  under  his  roof  the 
comfort  and  advantage  on  Sundays  of 
their  own  church-service,  they  were  not 
permiiied  to  have  it;  and  when  they 
wished  to  have  a  regular  chapel,  the  per- 
inission  was  distinctly  refused.  The  wor« 
ship  of  the  English  Protestants  at  Rome 
Iras  not  onl^  not  licensed,  it  was  not  even 
tolerated — it  was  only  connived  at.  Is 
Ibis  the  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  changed  ?—tliat  it  is  more 
tolerant,  more  willing,  and  more  fit, 
to  be  blended  with  Protestantism  ?  Will 
the  House  believe,  that  the  English,  that 
the  Protestants  generally,  had,  when  I 
was  in  Rome,  four  years  ago,  no  space 
allowed  them  there,  marked  out  ana  se- 
cured for  themselves,  where  they  could 
bury  those  members  of  their  families 
whom  it  might  be  their  misery  to  lose 
there?  From  consecrated  ground  they 
were  excluded  of  course ;  but  is  it  credible 
that  they  should  not  have  been  permitted 
to  wall  round,  or  to  fence  in  that  portion 
of  the  waste  in  which  they  were  never- 
theless allowed  to  cast  their  dead?  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  had  been  pre- 
sent, I  would  have  asked  him,  whether 
there  be  not  in  the  archives  of  his  office 
some  representation,  dated  five  or  six 
years  ago,  on  the  part  of  the  English  m 

*  Sir  R.  in  a  subsequent  debate  said, 
he  had  just  been  informed,  that  since  he 
had  visited  Rome,  a  favourable  change 
bad  taken  place  in  respect  both  to  the 

goblic  worship  of  the  English,  and  to  the 
urying  ground  of  the  Protestanti,  but 
that  in  the  year  1821,  the  facu  were  as 
he  had  stated. 
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Rome,  soliciting  the  interference  of  our 
government  in  obtaining  for  them  a  bury- 
tng'gvound  of  thieir  own ;  or  at  least  some 
security  and  sacredness  to  tlie  spot  now 
uniuclosed  and  open  to  every  other  pur- 
pose ?  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  intolerance 
of  the  see  of  Rome  is  as  great  as  ever. 
The  late  Pope,  good  roan  as  he  was  in 
many  points,  distinctly  proved  this,  in 
that  very  curious  work  printed  here  thir- 
teen years  ago,  contaming  his  official 
correspondence,  with  Alquier  and  MioUis, 
when  they  seized  the  papal  states  in 
1808.*  The  Pope  himself  was  carried  off 
a  prisoner  into  France.  While  Buona- 
parte was  meditating  it,  he  still  felt  it 
right  to  submit,  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  certain  articles  relating,  not  to  the 
universal  church,  but  to  tlie  internal  ad- 
ministration of  France  itself  as  it  related 
to  religion.  One  of  those  articles  was, 
that  all  religions  should  be  free. — ^*  Que 
tous  les  cultes  soient  libres  et  pub|iaue« 
ment  exerc6s/*  The  Pope  answerea  as 
if  he  had  been  Julitis  2nd  or  Sixtus  5th. 
He  turns  round  to  his  cardinals,  and  tella 
them  in  words  which  no  Protestant  should 
ever  forget— *<  We  have  rejected  thia 
article,  as  contrary  to  the  canons,  to  the 
councik,  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
tranquillity  of  life,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  t  In  another  rescript  to  the 
bishops  in  the  same  work4  he  refers  to 
the  toleration  of  all  sects  actually  granted 
in  France  under  Buonaparte;  and  saya 
that  such  alliance  can  no  more  consist 
with  the  Catholic  church,  than  a  concord 
with  Christ  and  Belial.  Let  it  always  be 
recollected  that  this  was  in  reference  to 
an  application  from  a  sovereign  on  his 
throne,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to 
a  poor  decrepid  old  man,  whom  he  waa 
about  to  carry  off  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
centre  of  France ;  that  Buonaparte  feh 
die  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  when  he 
askea  the  exercise  of  it  to  confirm  hia 

•  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  k 
Rome  dans  TEnvahisseroent  des  Etata 
du  Su  Sidge  par  les  Franfois.  Stom.  Lond. 
1812. 

t  Si  pretende  la  liberti  d*ogni  culto 
con  publico  esercisio,  e  questo  articole 
siccome  opposto  k  canoni  ed  aj^  concilfy 
e  alia  relieione  cattolica,  al  quieto  vivere» 
ed  alia  fehciti  dello  state,  per  le  funeste 
consequenze  che  ne  deriverebbero,  le 
abbiamo  pure  rigetuto.  RebUioH,  toitk 
i.,  p.  42. 

X  Relation,  torn*  i.  p«  19S. 
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bwn  regofations  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France;  and  that  the  Pope 
showed  the  unchanging  character  of  his 
ehutch  in  refuftin^y  even  under  such  ex- 
tremities, to  yield  one  jot  of  its  intolerant 
assumptions. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  was  all 
in  the  effete  and  worn-out  soil  of  Eu- 
rope. Take  the  seedling  to  another 
world;  and  see  what  a  different  fruit  it 
will  produce.  But  stop,  in  the  first  placCf 
and  mark  what  fruit  it  did  produce^ 
wh^n  the  ground  was  newly  turned  up 
In  Spain.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortesy  it  was  enacted  in  respect  to  spiri- 
tual liberty  as  follows : — **  The  religion  of 
the  Spanish  nation  is,  and  shall  be  per- 
petually, the  Roman  Catho1ic«  the  only 
true  religion.  The  nation  protects  it  by 
wise  andjust  laws,  and  pronibits  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  other/'  The  oath  of  the 
members  of  the  Cortes  was  this — **  I  swear 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  Catholic, 
ApoKtolic,  and  Roman  religion,  without 
admitting  any  other  into  the  kingdom." 
Is  the  church  of  Rome  here  changed  ? 
Go  across  the  Atlantic ;  what  is  the  fun- 
damental article  in  the  constitution  of  the 
newest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of 
the  New  World?  I  will  not  trust  my 
recollection,  but  I  will  read  a  passage 
from  the  constitution  of  Mexico;  it  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cortes : 
^  The  religion  of  the  state  shall  be  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
church.  The  state  protects  it  oy  just 
And  salutary  laws ;  and  prohibits  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  other."  This  is  the  act 
tlot  of  imperial,  but  of  republican 
Mexico ;  it  is  the  newest  specimen 
6f  that  kind  of  religious  freedom  which 
tfie  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  will 
admit,  even  when  taking  the  greatest  care 
of  their  own  civil  rights.  I  might  quote 
much  about  the  Protestants  in  France, 
ind  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
EffioD  even  there ;  still  more  about  the 
l^iidoif,  against  whom  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, on  his  restoration,  re-enacted  all 
the  oppressive  decrees  which  had  been 
repealed  daring  their  subjection  to  Fk'ance. 
Tnlight  quote  not  less  as  to  the  spirit  of 
die  Belgian  church;  but  I  trust,  that  I 
llate  already  said  enough  to  prove  that 
the  temjier  eadevn  of  the  Romish  church 
fk  ab  vain  boast ;  that  that  church  is  at 
ffaia  da/ at.  grasping,  as  despotic,  as  ex- 
doiive,  as  in  those  aget,  which  by  an 
ttmeeetsary  courtesy  to  the  present,  so 
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far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  we  call  the 
dark  ages. 

Sir,  I  contend,  that  the  evidence  oti 
which  this  alleged  change  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  supposed  to  rest,  upon  the 
proof  of  which  change  we  are  told  to  relax 
all  our  securities  against  its  former  charac* 
ter,  is  itself  so  little  trust-wdrthy  on  many 
other  points,  that  no  vital  alteration  in  the 
constitution  can  safely  or  consistent!}*  be 
made  on  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses. 
I  will  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
House,  by  comparing  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle,  before  the  committee,  with  his 
letters  as  J.  R.  L.;  or  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  before  the  committee,  with  the 
speeches  of  that  gentleman  before  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  I  will, 
however,  quote  one  or  two  passages  from 
Dt,  Doyle,  comparing  them  with  what 
he  had  said  elsewhere ;  an d  I  would  appeal  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  V^  inchel- 
sea,  or  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Peterborough,  whether,  if  they  had  such 
a  witness  as  Dr.  Doyle  in  the  box,  who 
had  in  one  place  professed  his  respect 
for  the  Established  Church,  as  next  to 
his  own,  and  his  unwillingness  even  to 
touch  her  property  if  pressed  on  his  ac- 
ceptance, they  woula  not  ask  him— 
*«  Pray,  Dr.  Doyle,  do  you  not  remember, 
in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  and  such 
people,  saying, — that  the  religion  of  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  must  be  divested 
of  the  plague  of  riches  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber saying — *We  shall  see  (the  passage  is 
in  the  twelve  letters  of  J.  K.  jL.  p.  34,  which 
I  will  proceed  to  read)  whether  this 
mighty  Babvlon  can  be  suffered  to  exist ; 
—whether  tnis  enormous  mass  of  wealth 
can  remain  untouched  in  a  country  which 
has  no  exchequer,  which  cannot  pay  the 
interest  of  her  debt,  which  has  no  public 
institution  that  is  not  sectarian  ;  we  shall 
see  whether  this  magnum  latrocinium,  as  it 
was  called  by  Burke,  be  compatible  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  peace  or  pros- 
perity of  the  empire  ?"*  And  having; 
compared  the  spirit  of  this  passage  with 
the  spirit  of  his  refusal  to  receive  for  the 
church  of  Rome  any  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  establishment,  I  ask,  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  members  would  rest 
any  case  before  a  jury  on  the  testimonr 
of  such  a  witness  ?  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked, 
if  the  Pope  should  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  kmg,  what  would  the  Roman  Ca* 
tbuHc  clergy  do.  His  answer  before  the 
2  K 
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committee  is — <<  We  should  oppose  him 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  even  by  the 
exercise  of  our  spiritual  authority."*  Now, 
1  will  suppose,  that,  this  measure  not  being 
carried,  the  Pope  should  attempt  to  ab- 
solve from  their  allegiance  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  and  a  rebel- 
lion should  break  out.  Hear  Dr.  Doyle, 
(I  quote  from  the  pamphlet  which  1  hold  in 
my  hand,  **  Letters  on  the  Re-union  of  the 
Churches,"  printed  in  Dublin  last  year). 
**  If  a  rebellion  were  raging  from  Carrick* 
fergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of  ex- 
communication would  be  fulminated  by  a 
Catholic  prelate.''t  Will  ^ou  believe  him 
when  he  is  writing  this  m  his  study  in 
Carlow;  or  when  he  is  answering  leading 
questions,  with  a  great  object  to  gain,  in 
a  committee  above  stairs  ?  Some  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  speeches  and  writings  warn 
us  sufficiently  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  can  gain 
power.  I  quote  them  for  this  object, 
and  not  to  contrast  them  with  his  evidence. 
<<  Think  you  that  I  forgot,"  said  he,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Courier,  17th  June,  1824<, 
"  the  two  millions  of  fertile  acres  which 
the  clergy  of  the  few  enjoy,  alons  with 
the  tithes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  land?  Think 
you  I  forgot  the  church  rates,  which 
compel  the  famishing  Catholic  peasants 
to  erect  gorgeous  churches  for  the  clergy, 
that  they  may  pray  and  preach  in  stately 
loneliness?"  On  the  ISih  January  last, 
Mr.  0*Conne]l  gave  us  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  designs  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  it  is  in  a  speech  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. **  Nineteen  years  aeo,  no  allu- 
sion to  the  Protestant  establishment  had 
been  made  in  their  petition.  Once  Mr. 
Scully  had  made  an  allusion  to  it ;  he  was 
met  by  the  frown  of  lord  Fingal;  and 
Hay  was  nearly  handling  the  inkstand.*' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  Tie  was  glad  that 
they  had  not  got  emancipation  sooner; 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  now 
strength  to  seize  other  and  higher  objects. 
*'The  EstablishedChurch  wasburthensome 
to  the  people,  and  did  them  no  kind  of 
good.  He  would  be  content  that  they 
should  go  to  the  Castle,  and  there  receive 
what  was  thought  fit;  he  protested 
against  their  going  to  the  peasant's  hut, 
and  to  taking,  as  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion  stated,  the  blankets."  At 
another  meeting,  he  sai4f  "  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  parliament  was  a  privilege 

•  Evidence,  House  of  Commons,  p.  192. 
t  Letters,  p.  4. 
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necessary  to  enable  the  Catholica  to 
have  a  careful  watch  over  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  the  church  establishment.** 
Is  not  this  warning  enough  to  us?  Are 
these  the  men  to  whom  it  %vould  be  safe  to 
intrust  the  care  of  our  Protestant  interests^ 
Arc  these  the  men  whom  we  would  place 
in  this  House  to  legislate  fur  the  church 
of  England  ?  It  is  said  that  these  passages 
all  refer  to  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  that 
Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  evidence,  has  expressly 
limited  his  observations  to  the  church  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  there  is  no  church  of  Ire- 
land: the  church  of  Ireland  ceased  to 
exist  at  the  Union  ;  it  is  now  for  ever  one 
with  the  church  of  England :  they,  form 
one  undivided  establishment :  any  attack 
on  the  one  is  an  attack  on  the  other:  and 
that  part  which  is  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
pulled  down  or  undermined  without  shak- 
ing the  English  part  to  its  foundation. 
Let  not  the  establishment  in  England 
fondly  believe  that  the  church  in  Ireland 
can  be  destroyed,  or  even  weakened, 
without  a  mortal  injury  to  their  owd 
nearer  interests:  let  not  the  people  of 
England  believe  that  a  successful  attack 
can  be  made  upon  the  property  of  the 
church,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland, 
without  endangering  the  security  of  all 
other  property.  The  injury  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  England,  the  danger  to  all 
other  propert}',  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
mote ;  but,  whether  near  or  distant,  it  is 
alike  inevitable  from  the  day  when  power 
is  once  in  any  quarter  familiarized  with 
spoliation.  Let  neither  the  establishment 
nor  the  people  of  England  believe  that 
the  church  of  Rome  has  changed,  or  can 
change  her  policy  or  her  principles ;  that 
she  is,  or  ever  can  be  favourable,  or  even 
indifferent  to  our  institutions ;  and  that 
she  may  now  at  length  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  legislative  care  of  our  religion. 
Unless  the  evidence,  even  of  our  own 
contemporary  experience,  be  fallacious 
( I  have  pledged  myself  not  to  appeal  to 
history),  the  see  of  Rome  is  at  thU  day 
hostile,  not  merely  to  the  dignity  and 
supremacy  of  the  Protestant  church  ia 
this  empire,  but  to  the  toleration  of  any 
other  church  any  where  else:  and  the 
testimony  before  the  Committee  upon 
which  a  change  to  the  contrary  is  as- 
sumed, and  upon  which  this  great  inno-» 
vation  in  our  constitution  is  demandedt  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  incur- 
ring; even  the  slightest  of  those  hazards, 
with  which,  in  my  judgment|  that  innova* 
tion  would  be  followed. 
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The  next  point  which  I  ihall  endeaTour 
to  prove  is,  that  the  object  which  is  to  be 
•ought  with  so  much  hazard,  that  object 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  clamorously 
aooghtunderthename  of*Catholic  Emanci- 
pation is  of  no  value,  comparatively,  to  the 
fftttss  of  those  in  whose  name  it  is  claimed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  bring  forward  specific  evi- 
dence from  the  people  themselves  to  prove 
the  fact;  but  in  the  first  place,  look  at 
their  condition  as  described  by  almost 
every  witness;  and  see,  whether  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  (and  we  are  con- 
tinually told  of  the  six  millions  who  are 
interested  in  the  (juestion),  the  objects 
•till  withheld,  seats  in  parliament,  or  on  the 
bench,  can  be  of  any  felt  value  ?  In  the  next 
place,  let  the  people  be  allowed  to  speak  by 
those  who,  at  different  periods,  for  the  last 
thirty-three  years,  have  represented  them- 
selves to  be  the  great  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  said  Dr.  M*Nevin,  one  of  the 
Irish  Directory  in  1798  ?  A  noble  lord 
who  was  examining  him  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland, 
happened  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
•aid,  *<  Do  you  think  the  mass  oF  the  peo- 
ple in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster, 
•nd  Connaught  care  the  value  of  this 
pen,  or  the  drop  of  ink  which  it  contains, 
for  parliamentary  reform,  or  Catholic 
Enancipaiion?"— **I  am  sure  they  do 
not.'**  This  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  an 
answer  to  too  leading  a  question  (not 
more  leading,  by  the  by,  let  me  repeat, 
tfasn  the  qXiestions  oft^  put  in  the  com- 
nittee  up  stairs)  i — But  what  said  Thomas 
Addi«  Emmett,  another,  I  think,  of  the 
Irish  Directory  in  1798  ?  "  I  believe  the 
mass  of  the  people  do  not  care  a  feather 
for  Catholic  Emancipation,  neither  did 
tfiey  care  for  Parliamentary  Reform  till  it 
was  explained  to  them  as  leading  to  other 
objects.*'f  What  said  Oliver  Bond  before 
the  same  committee  of  the  Lords  in  Ire- 
land? **  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a 
mere  pretence  in  1791  for  the  purpose  of 
reform.''  In  a  second  answer  he  closed 
his  sentence  with  some  memorable  words : 
**  I  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not, 
•pd  do  not  care  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form; bat  those  who  thought  for  them, 
dfd.*'^  Why  do  I  quote  these  men  ?  I 
quote  them,  because,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  of  the  present  day,  they 
would  have  been  held  at  that  time  to  have 

*  House  of  Lords  (Ireland)  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  1799,  p.  43. 
'  f  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p.  50. 

X  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p.  52. 


fairly  represented  the  public  mind  in  Ire- 
land. Catholic  Emancipation  was  on 
their  lips ;  but  it  was  not  their  real  and 
ultimate  object,  as  is  shown  in  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  quoted,  given  when 
they  had  no  object  to  gain.  I  quote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  when  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  clamour  so  loudly  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  they  also  may  have  other 
and  deeper  objects  in  view.  The  truth  is> 
that  there  has  never  been  wanting  in  Ire- 
lend,  a  succession  of  men  willing  to  be 
"  the  friends  of  the  people,"  in  the  sense 
of  Oliver  Bond ;  men  who  raise  the  storm, 
and  ride  on  it,  who  draw  from  the  griev* 
ances  of  Ireland  their  own  notoriety  and 
consequence.  Whether  their  names  be 
M*Nevin,  Emmett,'  or  Oliver  Bond ;  or 
some  later  and  still  living  names  to  which 
I  will  not  here  refer,  we  may  say  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — **  Plebicolas  istos  vos 
vestr&caus&  excitare  putatis?  Concitati 
aut  honori  aut  questui  illis  estis ;  qui  voa 
nee  in  otio,  nee  in  armis  esse  sinunt ;  qui 
cdm  in  concordift  ordinum  nullos  se  un- 
quam  esse  vident,  male  rei  qudm  nullius 
seditionum  ac  turbarum  duces  esse 
volunt." 

I  contend  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
will  still  leave  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied the  JeWf  to  whom  it  will  nevertheless 
have  been  of  real  benefit.  It  will  have 
opened  to  them  some  roads  to  honour  aa 
yet  untrod ;  but  you  still  leave  enough  to 
violate  your  own  principle ;  you  only  re- 
move the  difficulty  one  or  two  steps  fur- 
ther. You  allow  Mr.  O'Coonell  to  have 
a  silk  gown ;  you  allow  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler to  ait  upon  the  bench ;  but  you  will 
still  exclude  both  of  them  from  that  which 
constitutes  to  a  young  and  ardent  mind 
the  great  hope  and  stimulus  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  you  still  for  ever  exclude  him,  and 
every  one  of  his  class  in  religion,  from  the 
chance  of  ever  beinelord  chancellor  ;iind 
when  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 

ithe  member  for  Plympton)  talked  of  the 
amp  and  chill  given  to  generous  ambition 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  rising  talents  of  the 
Uiw  from  its  higher  elevations,  I  felt  that, 
even  by  the  bill  of  wliich  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  the  eloquent  advocate,  thai  ex- 
clusion is  rendered  only  just  so  much  the 
more  marked,  as  it  is  perpetuated  by  the 
very  friends  of  the  Roman  Ciitholics  in  a 
bill  which  they  call  the  Relief  Bill.  So 
little  would  this  measure  in  the  course  of 
nature  satisfy  those  for  whom  it  is  more 
immediately  intended.  They  would  still 
be  marked  and  branded;  their  religion 
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woald  still  be  a  religion  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  if  this  measure  be  carried,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  three  years  hence,  we 
shall  have  the  same  associations ;  perhaps 
not  the  same  orators,  a  Lawless  instead  of 
an  0*ConnelI,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  same  tales  of 
grievances  about  Catholic  millions  being 
still  excluded  from  being  lord  chancellor, 
and  still  being  compelled  to  pay  tithe  to 
Protestant  rectors,  and  rent  to  Protestant 
landlords. , 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  our 
constitution,  as  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  stated,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  securities  and  exclusions.  In 
every  instance  in  which  we  give  power, 
we  regulate  it  by  age,  br  sex,  by  proper- 
ty; and  I  am  yet  to  learn,  why,  in  a 
question  of  the  probabilitjes  of  human 
conduct,  I  ought  not  to  have  regard  to 
the  opinion  also  of  the  party  to  whom  I 
am  to  give  power ;  particulariy  when  he 
tells  me,  that  he  will  not  regard  my  king 
in  the  light  in  which  the  con«titution  has 
placed  him,  viz.  "  as  over  all  persons  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  civil,  in  these  his 
realms,  supreme,"  but  that  he  will  regard 
another  person,  and  him  a  foreign  prince, 
as  in  these  reaJma,  and  over  one- half  of 
human  aiFaira  supreme. 

If  I  could  consider  these  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholicsj  as  claims  of  justiee, 
founded  either  in  abstract  natural  right,  or 
in  specific  convention,  whether  treaty  of 
Limerick,  or  articles  of  Union,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  resist  a  claim  of  right  on  any 
pretence  of  expediency.  I  feel  it  pain- 
ful on  many  grounds  to  resist  these  de- 
mands. I  feel  this  to  be  painful^  but 
I  hope  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  into- 
lerable, if  I  believed  that  their  claims,  so 
long  urged,  were  founded  in  justice,  and 
in  &stract  right ;  but,  Sir,  protection  it 
the  right  of  every  member  in  civil  so- 
ciety ;  power  is  the  ri^ht  of  no  man.  No 
man  has  an  abstract  right  to  possess  pow- 
er in  any  community ;  it  ia  the  free  gift 
of  each  community  to  each  person,  to 
each  class ;  fjifl  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  constitution  of  England,  consisting 
indivisibly  of  Church  and  State,  has  re- 
fused to  give  power,  except  to  those  who 
support  it  so  undivided,  I  entirely  concur. 
That  under  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  or 
under  the  articles  of  Union,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  any  claim  .what- 
ever to  the  measure  which  they  now  de- 
mand, I  am  deliberately  prepared  to  deny : 
the  iirat  article  of  the  treaty  shows  that 
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the  object  was,  to  give  toUraHon^  not 
povoer^**  The  Roman  Catholics  of  thie 
kingdom  shall  enjo^such  privileges  in  ^Atf 
exercite  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  &c."  — -><- ;  bot 
I  have  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  in<« 
dulgence  of  the  House,  that  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  enter  at  any  length  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  My  right  hoo.  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departii 
ment,  and  others,  have  indeed  diacusaed 
it  fully  and  conclusively.  I  therefore  will 
no  longer  intrude  on  the  attention  ef  the 
House.  I  admit  with  the  hon.  member  €or 
Armagh  in  his  eloquent  and  influenttai 
speech  on  a  former  occasion,  that  wa 
have  only  a  choice  of  difficultiea-s  everr. 
path  is  beset  with  dangers;  but  I  ilnnk 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  the  path  along 
which  we  have  hitherto  travelled,  leadings 
as  it  has  led  us,  to  the  greatest  publio 
freedom,  and  the  greatest  private  bappi^ 
nesa  which  have  ever  been  combined^ 
rather  than  to  deviate  into  any  other 
path,  which,  even  on  the  admission  of  the 
suides,  who  pretend  to  know  it  best^  may 
lend  us  further,  and  in  a  very  difierent  di* 
recuon,  from  that  in  which  we  desire  to 
go.  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  and  having 
heard  nothing  which  has  induced  roe  to 
change  the  opinions  which  for  many  yean 
I  have  held  in  private  life  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  shall  vote  against  the  third  reading 
of  this  bill.    . 

Mr.  Horace  Tmss  said,  that  although 
the  opposition  to  this  bill  had  been  rested 
mainly  on  the  ancient  grounds,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  and  opon  that  re- 
markable theory  of  the  honourable  nea»» 
her  for  Corfe  Castle,  that  this  conatitution 
is  in  its  genius  exclusive,  yet  the  irienda 
of  the  bill  bad  hitherto  taken  little  notice 
of  this  line  of  argument ;  perhaps,  because 
il  had,  in  various  ways,  been  often  an- 
swered before,  and  had  confined  them- 
sehres  almost  wholly  to  topics  of  terop(^>• 
vary  interest  and  urgency.  But,  it  would 
be  to  he  regretted,  if  the  country  should 
thence  infer  that  the  advooates  of  con- 
cession had  given  way  upon  the  main 
oonstittttional  ground ;  and  he  would 
therefore  solicit  the  observation  of  the 
House  to  one  general  constitutional  viev 
of  the  question,  wliich  he  believed  had 
not  before  been  prescAted,  at  least,  not 
connectedly,  or  in  its  clearest  light. 

Now,  persuaded  as  he  waSf  that  the 
many  humane  and  candid  indtviduala  who 
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voted  fligniiit  tbii  bill  od  the  aecoiid  resd^ 
iog,  would  Bot  thus  kave  impeded  a  inea* 
surcy  of  which  no  men  denies  the  vest 
importanoe  to  the  whole  Irish  people,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  sincere  belief,  that  great 
as  are  the  present  evils  of  Ireland,  there 
would  be  a  greater  evil  still  in  any  breach 
of  the  constitution,  he  thought  that  the 
desideratum  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  was  no  longer  to 
make  out  a  case  of  strong  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  House,  for  as  far  as  ftel- 
legs  were  concerned,  there  bad  been 
e»eugh  to  make  the  House  unanimous  in 
their  favour;  but  the  task  required  now, 
was,  to  satisfy  the  reason  of  the  House, 
that  in  truth  the  opinion  is  absolutely  a 
mistdcen  ooe^  which  assumes  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  body  to  be  a  principle  of  the 
British  constitution.  Now,  in  dealing 
with  this,  which  was,  therefore,  the  mate- 
rial question  remaining  on  the  bill,  he 
would  narrow  the  issue  to  one  single  point 
of  the  exclusive  law ;  and  that  issue  could 
not  well  be  taken  upon  a  point  more  eon* 
venient  than  the  exdusion  from  parlia- 
ment; because,  that  is  the  particular 
exclttsioii  which  the  opposing  party  regard 
as  the  strongest  in  principle  for  their  ar« 
goroent;  and  this  should  be  practicable 
CO  make  out  the  proposition,  that  even 
Ibis  exdosion  from  parliament  was  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  eonstitution,  it  would 
bardly  be  pretended,  that  there  was  any 
thing  essential  in  the  exclusion  from  any 
of  the  minor  franchises.  It  was,  probably, 
a  fact  familiar  to  most  of  those  whom  he 
now  addressed,  that  though  several  en- 
accments  existed  for  a  century  before  the 
Revolution,  imposing  severe  penalties 
upon  popish  recusants  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, yet  the  only  principle,  re- 
garding franctuse  or  eli^bility,  that  was 
known  to  the  constitution  down  to  the 
olose  of  Chartes  the  second's  refgn — a 
principle  unqualified  by  any  condition  but 
the  single  one  of  acknowledging  the  po- 
litical supremacy  of  our  own  sovereign, 
to  whidi  the  Calholios,  fbr  the  most  part, 
have  never  been  averse,  was  the  common- 
law  principle,  es  declared  by  lord  Bacon^ 
that  M^e  subject  that  is  natural  born 
hath  a  competency  or  ability  to  all  bene- 
fits whauoever."  •  When  the  parliament, 
therefore,  in  Charles  the  second^s  reigu, 
enacted  the  tests  which  this  bill  proposed 
to  repeal,  and  which  tests,  with  some  little 
modification  of  the  oath  under  William 
and  Mary,  are  at  this  day  the  bars  to  the 
entrance  of  Catholics  into  parliament,  it 


was  naturaHy  diou^ht  requisite  that  A 
deviation  so  striking  from  the  common- 
law  principle  of  general  eligibility,  should 
be  justified  or  at  least  explained,  to  the 

Eeople  of  whom  it  disfranchised  some 
unareds  of  thousands,  by  setting  forth, 
on  the  face  of  this  statute  of  Car.  2nd, 
some  statement  of  the  tlien  subsisting 
reasons  for  the  exclusionr  Now,  if  those 
original  reasons,  which  may  have  been 
thoroughly  valid  and  constitutional  at  the 
first,  continued  valid  and  constitutional 
still,  then  It  might  be  true,  that  exclusion 
is  a  principle  of  the  constitution,  and  ought 
not  to  be  superseded  by  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.  But,  if  those  original  reasons 
were  speQt  and  gone-*-if  afi  their  spirit 
has  evaporated  with  time— then  either  it 
must  be  shown  that  other  constitutional 
reasons  have  arisen  since,  which  now  sup^ 
ply  their  place;  or  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  with  the  extinction  of  the  constitu- 
tional reasons  for  exclusion,  the  exclusion 
itself  had  lost  its  constitutional  character, 
and  merited  support  no  longer  [hear^ 
hesri]. 

The  makers  of  this  statute  of  Car.  2nd, 
set  forth  in  its  preamble,  that  the  diverf 

good  laws  then  in  being  against  poperyy 
ad  failed  of  their  desired  effects,  by  rea- 
son that  popish  recusants  had  access  to 
court,  and  liberty  to  sit  and  vote  in  par- 
liament. For  the  sake,  therefore,  of^en« 
suring  <<  the  desired  efiects,*'  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  two  obstructions  to  the 
good  laws  against  popery,  as  also  for 
safety  against  the  danger  with  which  the 
popish  plot  was  then  supposed  to  be 
threatening  king  Charles  and  his  govern- 
ment— ^for  these  two  reasons  fand  these 
are  all  that  the  statute  even  alleged)  the 
legislature  proceeded,  among  other  enact- 
ments, to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  parliament  as  well  as 
from  the  court*  Now,  upon  this,  the  first 
thing  which  struck  one^s  observation  was, 
that  this  exclusion  from  parliament,  in- 
stead of  having  been  what  very  many 
suppose  it,  a  regulation  of  a  substantive 
character,  intended  to  form  a  new  era  and 
a  permanent  principle  in  our  constitution, 
was  in  truth  enacted  in  the  humble,  se- 
condary character  of  a  help  to  the  desired 
efibet  to  the  divers  good  laws  then  pre- 
existing against  popery.  Now,  what  did 
gentlemen  suppose  those  divers  good  laws 
agaiast  popery  are,  which  this  especial 
help  was  thus  introduced  to  invigorate  ? 
Something  whidi  we  fondly  cling  to— 
which  we  leltgiously  and  affectionately 
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•ct  upon  and  rwerei  Thej  ore  neither 
more  nor.  less  tiian  the  body,  of  repealed 
pains  aod  penalties  [bear,  hear!]— that 
pody*  which,  after  it  had  survived  all  the 
circuoKtances  that,  perhaps  in  .the  16tb 
and  17ch  centuries  may  have  justified  its 
original  creation,  was  decayed  by  time  into 
disuse  and  very  disgust^  and  lay  for  years 
a  lifeless. lump  in  our  legislation;  when 
parliament  passed  the  act  of  1791,  the 
celebrated  31st  of  George  the  third, 
which  buried  the  last  remains  of  tiie  nui- 
sance, and  removed  it  for  ever  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  people.  That  was  the 
collection  of  divers  good  laws  against 
popery,  which,  this  preamble  said,  would 
fail  of  their  desired  effect,  if  papists  were 
not  forbidden  to  sit  and  vote  in  parlia- 
ment !  To  preserve  at  this  day,  when 
parliament  had  swept  away  the  code 
itsell^  a  harsh  restriction,  which,  by  its 
own  original  preamble,  affected  no  higher 
character  than  to  have  been  subservient 
to  that  code,  would,  at  best,  be  an  ab- 
aordity-reven  if  it  did  not  involve  a 
wrong.  But  it  is  a  wrong,  and  in  nothing 
more  notoriously  than  in  this — that,  while 
the  original  preamble  to  the  restriction 
keeps  its  prominent  place  upon  the  Statute 
boiMc,  setting  forth,  as  its  reason,  a  code  of 
laws,  now  long  since  repealed  and  annulled, 
the  restriction  not  merely  keeps  the 
birthright  of  our  fellow  subjects  from 
them,  but  keeps  it  from  them  now  upon  a 
false  pretence  [hear !]. . 

It  was  true,,  that  the  promotion  of  the 
divers  good  laws  .against  popery,  was  only 
one  of  the  two  n^otives  alleged  in  this  pre* 
amble ;  for  it  adverted  to  another,  and  at 
that  time  a  much  more  really  influential 
cause^  the  danger,  or  rather  the  terror,  of 
the  Popish  plot.  Now,  on  this  he. would 
not  say  one  single  word,  because,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  a  certain  well- 
known  protest  against  the  reversal  of  lord 
Stafford's  attainder,  he  thought  that  dan- 
ger so  obsolete,  that  any  man  who  should 
attempt  npw  to  revive  an  alarm  about 
Catholic  conspirators  and  popish  lords, 
would  enter  upon  his  task  at  the  risk  not 
merely  of  refutation,  but  of  ridicule.  If 
Titus  Oates  himself  were  alive  again,  such 
a  scheme  would  be  a  despair,  even  to  his 
matchless^  and  mendacious  impudence. 
Aye,  but  it. had  been  repeatedly  said,  and 
the  argument  had  derived  a  value  from 
its  adoption  by  his  right,  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  .State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; though  Oates's  hif  tory  were  a  false- 
hood, yet  there  was  another  real  and 
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formidable  plot  against  the. government 
and  religion  of  the  country,  detected  from 
Coleman's-  Letters,  and  from  Charles'a 
secret  treaties  with  Louis — a  plot  which 
justified,  at  least,  though  it  may  not  have 
specifically  induced,  the  strong  measure 
of  excluding  papists  from  parliament. 
Let  it  be  so:  |;rantthat  this  real  plot  did 
justify  exclusion:  grant  even  that  both 
the  plots  were  real :  what  mattered  all 
these  things  to  the  present  generation* 
who  live  in  times  so  distant,  that  not  only 
are  all  the  conspirators  with  their  coo« 
spiracles  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  go- 
vernment itself,  for  whose  safety  against 
them  this  statute  professed  to  provide, 
had  been  remodelled  on  a  larger  and  a 
surer  foundation ;  and  the  gnly  surviving 
memorial,  that  such  a  danger  was  ever 
apprehended,  was  this  irritatinf^  though 
futile  remn^mt  of  restriction !  -  The  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  statute  of  iCbarles  2hd 
havmg  both  thus  entirely  ceaaled,  the 
vindicator  of  the  tests  was  driven  to  seek 
their  constitutional  title  in  such  other 
reasons  as  might  have  arisen  since.  The 
principal  of  these  ex-post  facto  reasons 
was,  that  the  exclusion  had  been  settled 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  an 
article,  the  solicitor-general  had  said,  in 
the  compact  of  king  William  with  the 
English  leaders,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
Protestant  constitution  -  of  these  realms. 
No:  but  in  order  to  another  object, 
doubtless  very  important  while  it  lasted^ 
but  an  object  in  its  nature  not  quite  so 
lasting— in  order  to  confirm  the  new  and 
not  yet  secure  title  of  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  [hear,  hear !]  ;  in 
order  to  provide,  at  a  juncture  when  al- 
most every  Catholic  was  a  partisan  of 
James,  a  test  which,  in  the  Papist,  should 
detect  the  Jacobite  [hear,  hear  !]•  For 
this,  the  real  object,  ^there  was  no  need 
that  these  invidious  disqualifications  should 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  secure  comple- 
tion of  the  royal  settlement ;  and  when- 
ever the  country  should  become  secure, 
so  also  would  become  the  constitutioQ 
which  had  been  planted  in  Its  soil. 

But,  the  moment  any  one  approached 
this  part  of  the  esse,  he  was  straightway 
warned  off,  as  a  sort  of  trespasser  upon 
the  constitution  of  1688.  '  Now,  he  would 
by  no  means  speak  loosely  or  lightly  of 
any  thing  so  enacted  or  sanctioned:  all 
was  done,  he  believed,  for  the  very  best 
at  that  time;  but  the  modern  mistake 
about  the  constitution,  as  then  arrange<l, 
consisted  in  not  distinguishing  between 
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iU  permanent  principles  and  its  temporary 
expedienu.  The  permanent  principle 
of  the  constitution  was  not  tliat  which 
had  been  9t.ated.  by  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  spoken  last,  but  that  which  all  our 
arrangements,  both  in  and  since  the  reign 
of  king  WiiJii^m,  had  concurred  with  a 
uniform  tendency,  to  establish,  the  prin* 
ciple,  namely,  that  every  individual  sub- 
ject, whatever  his  station,  shall  not  only 
possess  a  perfect^  security  for  his  person 
and  property,  but  shall  likewise  hold  the 
greatest  proportion  of  public  liberties  and 
rights,  wnich  it  can  consist  With  the  gen* 
eral  welfare,  that  he  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
or  to  exercise  [much  cheering !]  ;  and 
e^ery  measure  seemed  to  him  to  be  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion, not  as  it  tallied  with  any  written 
rule,  whether  laid  down  under  the  par* 
ticular  circum^tanoet  of  1825,  or  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  1688 ;  but 
as  it  promoted  or  as  it  impeded  that  great 
general  principle  [hear,  hear  !]• 

Let  those,  then,  who  professed  to  be 
apprehensive  for  the  constitution,  first 
make  sure  that  they  understand  it  in  its 
true  sense;  and  then  let  them  consider 
frankly,  not  whether  the  restriction  to  be 
repealed  msy  once  have  been  necessary 
to  I  he  constitution,  because  that  he  need 
not  refuse  to  admit ;  but  whether  such  a 
restriction  was  necessary  now  [hear, 
hear  I  ] .  Let  them  remember,  that  though 
actual  equality  of  political  privileges  was 
an  arrangement  as  impracticable  as  actual 
equality  of  private  possessions,  yet  that 
constitution,  after  aJl,  was  the  nest  and 
the  safest,  aye,  for  the  higher  classes  as 
well  as  for  the  lower,  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  that  equalising  principle— 
^  which  allows,  not  indeed  an  equal  poa-> 
session  of  franchise,  but  an  equal  eligi- 
bility to  possess  it :  and  that  it  is  precisely 
this  near  approach  to  that  principle  in  our 
own  constitution^  which  naa  given  it  iu 
superiority  over  all  others  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen  [bear,  hear  1] .  There 
may  be  exceptions,  qo  doubt,  and  pro- 
perly, to  almost  any  general  politioU  rule 
—exceptions  of  troubled  periods,  and 
exceptions  as  to  daogeroua  individuals; 
but  night  it  properly  be,  as  in  Ireland, 
that  one  million  of  the  people  should  for 
ever  be  the  rule,  and  fite  millions  of  the 
people  for  ever  the  exception}  that  the 
exception  should  permanently  comprise 
five  times  as  many  cases  as  the  role  ?  At 
this  rate,  had  there  not  been  some  strange 
confusion  of  language?    Waa  it  sense  to 


talk  of  the  five  millions  of  disfranchised 
subjects  88  the  exceptions  ?  Did  not  the 
tive  disfranchised  millions  then  come  by 
tlieir  very  numbers  to  be  the  rule,  and 
the  one  single  million  which  has  the  fran- 
chise to  be  the  exception?  And,  if  that 
was  the  real  result  of  the  theory,  if  the 
doctrine  established  that  disqualification 
was  the  common  and  general  rule,  and 
eligibility  only  the  privileged  and  rare 
exception;  ii  the  argument  thus  con- 
strued the  constitution  to  be  the  inherit- 
ance of  only  one  man  in  every  half-doaen, 
he  ventured  unequivocally  to  retort  upon 
that  doctrine  the  charge  of  unconstitu* 
tional  tendency,  and  to  affirm  that  the 
breach  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
was  not  with  those  who  would  communi- 
cate it,  and  promote  its  growth,  but  with 
those  who  would  cramp  and  curtail  it. 

It  was  time,  then,  for  the  House  to 
disencumber  itself  of  the  obstinate  error, 
that  the  men  to  whom  we  owed  our  con* 
stitution,  while  they  left  open  the  door 
to  the  Presbyterian,  the  hereditary  oppo- 
nent of  monarchy,  and  to  the  sceptic, 
jealous  of  all  religion,  intended  neverthe- 
less that  the  exclusion  of  the  sincerest 
and  most  loyal  subject  who  might  happen 
to  be  a  Catholic,  should  outlast  all  the 
dangers  and  all  the  reasons  by  which  at 
first,  perhaps,  that  exclusion  was  justified. 
A  private,  but  authentic  narrative,  related^ 
that  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  some  time 
Regent  of  France,  was  about  to  engage 
in  his  service  a  gentleman  whose  mother 
was  of  the  uncourtly  religion  of  the 
Jansenists,  the  faction  opposed  to  Jan- 
senism, the  Jesuits  about  Louis  the  four- 
teenth, remonstrated  with  the  king  upon 
the  abomination  that  would  ensue,  if  the 
duke  should  take  a  Jansenist  into  hia 
retinue.  The  king  took  the  alarm. 
"  Why,  nephew,'*  said  he,  '<  what  can 
you  be  thinxing  of,  to  take  a  Jansenist  into 
your  household  ?"  <<  Sir,"  said  the  duke, 
with  all  appropriate  humility,  **  I  assure 
your  majesty,  the  gentleman  you  suspect 
IS  no  Jansenist;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  an  utter 
disbeliever  in  all  religion  whatever.*' 
**  Oh  V*  said  the  king,  **  that  alters  the 
case  if  you  assure  roe  that  he  is  no  Jan« 
senist,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
against  his  principles  is,  that  he  has  no 
religion  at  all,  I  beg  1  may  not  be  under- 
stood to  have  the  smallest  objection  to 
your  employing  him"  [much  laugh ter3. 
It  was  likely  enough  that  Louis  so  rea- 
soned^  and  so  expressed  himself;  but  he 
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fyrotested  against  putting  the  sentimeDts 
ef  Louis  the  fourteenth  into  the  mouth  of 
'William  the  thirds  He  would  shew  that 
king  William's  principles  were  not  charge- 
able  with  the  inconsistencies  imputed 
fee  them.  It  appeared,  from  the  returns 
to  parliament,  m  1731,  that  in  the  earlier 
Iwlf  of  the  last  century,  the  whole  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  was  less  than  one 
Bsillion  an(^.  one-third,  and  the  number  of 
Protestants  between  7  and  800,000  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Ilerolution,  which  was 
upwards  of  forty  years  before,  the  num* 
ben  were  probably  yet  fewer.  On  a 
AumeratioQ  so  small,  our  ancestors  might 
not  unreasonably  have  considered  that 
political  dangers  might  justify  the  relative 
aepression  even  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  people,  when  that  majority  ex- 
ceeded the  minority  by  only  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  persons.  But,  if  those 
founders  of  our  constitution  were  alive  at 
this  day,  to  see  the  Catholics,  with  other 
Dissenters,  exceeding  the  Protestants  of 
Uie  Established  Church  by  nearly  five  mil*- 
lions  of  souls,  could  it  be  thought,  that  in 
a  state  of  facts  so  diierent,  the  law  they 
would  recommend  would  be  the  sttme? 
Nos  they  would  tell  their  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  principles, 
upon  which  their  great  names  are  founded, 
that  to  a  surface  so  extensive  a  narrow 
rule  must  be  inapplicable:  that  politioai 
inequaKiies,  however  occasionally  justifi- 
able upon  a  small  scale,  become  intolerable 
and  impossible  upon  a  large  one:  and 
that  the  mere  physical  operation  of  things, 
the  mere  swelling  of  the  stresra  of  popu- 
lation, must  hurry,  of  itself,  Irresistibly 
forward,  to  burst  all  those  weak  embank- 
ments, and  lay  waste  the  land  which  it 
should  be  forbidden  to  enrich.  I  listen 
to  you,  therefore^  gladly,  said  the  hon. 
gentleman,  when  you  refer  me  to  your 
ancestors;  I  allow  and  I  admire  the 
model ;  all  I  ask  is,  that  we  may  avoid 
servility  in  studying  it{  that  we  may 
construe  their  code,  not  with  a  literal 
minuteness,  but  as  its  great  authors  would 
have  written  it  had  they  been  writing 
liow ;  that  we  may  no  longer  pore  blindly 
upon  the  letter  of  their  laws,  but  rise  to 
the  spirit  of  their  legislation. 

Why,  then,  vrhat  became  of  the  feeble 
assertion,  that  the  founders  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1688,  haviag  recognised  and  re- 
enacted  the  exclusive  tests,  should  be 
therefore  understood  as  having  intended 
to  bequeath  exclusion  as  a  lasting  coqk 
ponant  of  their  system?    Was  it  meant 
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that  every  statuie  against  popery  wbieli 
was  made   before  &e  Revolution,  and 
which  the  parliament  of  king  Wiliiam  did 
not  repeal,  or  only  altered  ajittte,  which 
was  the  most  that  could  be  said  of  this 
statute  of  Charles  the  second — ^was  is 
meant  even  that  every  sutute  against 
popery  which  hiog  William  and  his  par-» 
liament  themselves  originated,  had  there* 
by  become,  ipso  faeto,  a  fundamental  law,, 
for   ever   exempt   from   abrogStlon    or 
change?      That   seemed   too  large   an 
assumption  for  the  loosest  understanding 
to  admit ;  especially  after  the  unCeremo* 
otous  way  in  whicn  not  only  the  oMer 
enactments,  the  divers  good  laws  a^inst 
popery,  but  even  their  ofispring,  the  laws 
of  king  William's  own  reign,  were  deal! 
witii  by  the  tolerating  act  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty, amooe  whose  very  few  human  fail- 
ings, a  coldness  toward  the  Protestant 
religion  was  certainly  never  even  imputed. 
Gentlemen  who  relied  on  the  inviolability 
of   all  the  anti-oatholic  provisions  thai 
were  arranged  or  acquiesced  in  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  might  find  them- 
selves ensnared  into  difiiculties  which  a 
mischief-loving  papist  would  not  take  a 
little  diversion  to  behold  them  struggling 
withal.    The  very  first  parliament  under 
king  William .  most  seriously  enacted— 
ludicrous  as  such  a  provision  might  now 
appear— that  two  justices  of  peace,  fVom 
time  to  time,  might  search  a  recusant 
Catholic's  house  and  premises  to  see  if  he 
pessessed'-what    will    it  be  supposed  ? 
Arms?     No.    Treasonable  papers?    No. 
Ti^eatlses  of  dangerous  divinity  ?    No--^ 
but  to  see  if  he  potoessed  any  horse  of 
more  than  BL  value ;  and,  moreover,  that 
any  friend  of  that  Catholic,  assisting  in  the 
concealment  of  such  unconstitutional  po^ 
pish  nag,  should  be  liable,  not  only  to 
pecuniary  penalties,  biit  likewise  to  three 
months'   imprisonment.     Now,    on    the 
principles  of  some  gentlemen,  this  law, 
for  the  exclusion  of  papista  from  the  Turf, 
was  just  as  rightfully  an  unalterable  fea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  though  a  feature 
not  quite  so  prominent,  as  the  law  for  the 
exclusion  of  papists  from  parliament :  nay, 
if  there  were  any  difi^rence  in  point  of 
authority  between  the  two,  the  horse  law 
had  rather  the  highest  pretension,  because 
it  originated  under  king  WilKam  himself, 
In  the  very  year  of  our  great  Revolution. 
When,  in  1791,  the  parliament  revoked 
the  power  of  tbe  magistracy  to  tender  the 
testi  they  thereby  virtudly  abrocated  alsa 
the  penal  enactments  upon  tM  horse* 
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%mmt  who  i^ouM  rofus^ito  ul(e  it ;  fm4 
we  bad  hitherto  supposed,  that  they  h£^l 
done  that  rery  judiciously ;  but,  frotvi  the 
^rgumeal  bow  under  consideratiop,  which 
|i0  did  Dot  see  how  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Clistie  could  help  adopting,  who 
madeexckiaion  his  hobby,  it  should  seem 
that  parliament  made  no  small  mistake^ 
in  thereby  dismantling  one  of  the  bul  w^i'ks 
of  the  constitution ;  that  it  would  have 
been  happier,  if,  in  1791,  some  cautious 
patriot  bad  whispered  his  too  easy  coun» 
try,  thai  she  should  keep  the  *<  equo  oe 
oredite"  more  steadf^tly  in  view-r-that 
aho  was  bouad  by  her  constitution  to 

S reserve  all  her  establishments  exclusively 
V/Otosfiant.  down  even  to  her  very  racM 
9b4  adang^rs*  It  was  now,  be  feared,  too 
Isle.  The  stable  door  bad  been  iuipru- 
4aQtly  tbrowB  ppea  to  the  insidious  Pope ; 
and  though  we  had  him  still  debarred 
from  the  maosioD  house,  he  wps  nestled 
iiGenioveably  in  the  bay-^loft  [laughter 
and  eiveefs], 

.  If,  then,  chore  was  no  general  ifnroimity 
for  all  the  laws  left  standing  by  l^ing  Wit 
Uam's  parliameats,  was  there  any  thing 
abou(  this  statute  pf  Charles  the  second 
in  ^particular,  to  disjinguish  it  from  its 
fwtemporary  laws,  aad  endow  it  with  a 
epecial  oharter  of  unalterability  ?  Why« 
it  bad  bean  already  altered,  time  after 
liaie.  First  by  (he  statute  of  William  and 
filarjy  iwhicb  had  relllo^lded  the  sectioii, 
prescribang.  the  oetb  i  a  second  time,  by 
a  statute  of  George  2nd,  which  had  re- 
pofded  Abe  iqaterial  section,  requiring 
tests  from  4be  royal  household ;  a  third 
lime^  by  the  81st  of  George  Srd,  which 
bad  oepealsd  die  still  more  imp^taiu 
aection,  whereby  papisis  were  once  ex* 
<AvKied  froas  ctourt;  so  that  tb^re  b^d 
lict|ially»  bv  this  time,  been  more  taken 
awsgr  tbaoleftsi^iidiiig  of  that  great  con- 
aliliiUonal  protectipn,  which  we  were  still 
(oM  it  would  be  destmctioa  tp  us  to  break 
innpoQifir^roototoupb  [bearlj. 
•  Biiti  geaUeoieo  iipfigiiied  they  had 
iiilse|i<;he(i  ibeoiaeUea  oo  a  still  atxoi^r 
gaoiiad  pf  GOiialHotioii^  pmcipley  wheo 
Ibey  mHod*  that  iha  reaaoos  es^igoed  for 
|hia4iiirppHld  lead  |o  the  extent  pf  re* 
MiMof i  oinr.  aovieqeigps,  gs  well  as  pur 
parliMieota,  from  any  test  of  tbeur  Pro* 
leatant  fiuth*  If  a  teat  be  necessaiy  as  a 
aBftgiiard  fpr  our  Prpicistaiit  throoei  why, 
•gfc  thev ,  is  it  not  eqpally  necessary  (or 
Ihe  jewguerd  of  our  Protestaiit  parlia* 
iMRt?  To  that  question  he  would  ao* 
iiyr    ifd  it  was  Qiie.p«rpistiially  pMt  as 
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if  t(  werife  uDpnsweraJUe-rthc  reason  wbf 
you  way  (exclude  a  Catholic  from  tbjf 
thrpne,  consistently  with  yuur  admission 
of  hiiv  into  parliament,  is  this:  tha( 
though  the  essentially  Protescant  principle 
of  ^he  coAstitution,  \ifhich  required^  that 
not  only  on  tlie  whole,  but  that  in  eaot^ 
of  its  three  branches,  the  legislature  \^^ 
Protestant,  would  not  be  afiected  in  any 
conceivable  degree  by  the  admission  of 
h^lf  a  score  Catholics  into  a  body  o| 
seversl  hundred  Protestants,  whpse  ag- 
gregate character  those  Catholics  would 
be  so  much  top  few  to  change^  or  even 
to  modify,  yet  that  Prot^tant  principle 
fvould  be  not  merely  endangered,  but  ab- 
solutely destroyed,  if  you  were  to  fill  the 
supreme  pkice*  which  in  its  nature  only  a 
single  individual  can  fill,  with  an  individ- 
ual who  should  not  be  Protestapt.  One 
Catholic  would  change  the  whole  cha<? 
raqter  of  the  Crown ;  while  fifly  Catholics 
would  no  more  ooake  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  parliament,  than  fiAy 
admirals  or  colonels  would  convert  it  to 
a  council  of  war.  That,  in  one  word,  was 
the  reason  why  no  inconsistency  was 
chargeable  on  the  propossl  of  admitting  a 
few  Catholics  into  a  Protestant  parliament* 
which  would  equally  continue  to  ba  Pro* 
testaot  still,  and  yet  excluding  any  Caf 
tholic  from  that  Protestant  throne,  whicb 
bis  single  accession  would  reduce  to  be 
Protestant  no  longer  [hear,  beftrl]. 

Now,  if  the  old  reaspns  for  exclusion 
bad  ceased,  he  begged  th^  Hopse  to  ob« 
fferve,  to  what  point  they  were  in  danger 
of  beipg  led  oy  the  argument  for  tbe 
coQtinuaiijce  of  restriqtiops  proceeding  on 
the  ground  of  tbeir  original  neppssity.  It 
was  only  in  this  very  parliament  tfalat  liis 
right  boo.  friepd  the  Sepretary  for  the 
Home  Pepartment,  had  entiil^  himself 
to  tbe  public  thanks  by  his  pcooupt  an4 
vigorous  co-operptioB  with  tbe  ^overpr 
ment  of  Irelandi  io  applying  a  legislative 
check  to  the  teqipornry  disorders  of  .thi|^ 
kingdom,  ^y  tliat  check,  the  i9b9le  pPf 
litiw  benefit  of  thp  British  coqstitutioi^ 
was  taken,  for  a  necessary  aeasppt  fr^iH 
our  Irish  fellow  subjects.  That  ppofssity 
was  very  generally  felt:  np  strenupus  re^ 
sistence  wf  oftpred  by  the  great  byutdy  ^ 
opppsition.  The  oeMAivte  was  renewed 
for.a  sipgle  year  at, a  time»  till  at  lengtb 
its  neeessity  was  happily  at  an  end*  Bu4 
what  would  tbe  Hpufe  have  said  aq  # 
British  npinister,  wlip,  ipstead  of  allow^jag 
the  reipedy  tp^ease  with  the  disorder,  ip 
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have  ▼entured  to  propose  that  this  dis- 
franchiflitig  enactment,  vitally  reqiiUite  as 
it  was  to  Ireland  under  flagrant  rebellion, 
should  be  prolonged  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  consecrated  as  a  canon  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Who  would  have  consented  that 
the  pamful  resorts  of  our  necessity  should 
thus  be  strained  into  the  rules  of  our  life  i 
And  yet,  precisely  such  a  policy  it  was, 
pnly  less  harshly  glaring,  because  mellow- 
ed a  little  by  age,  whicii  the  perpetuators 
of  the  tests  would  have  us  uphold,  not 
merely,  as  in  the  Irish  case,  against  a 
promiscuous  mass  of  what  are  now  called 
pauper  freeholders,  but  against  those  in- 
dividuals who,  if  any  class  of  our  fellow 
subjects  might,  without  indecorum,  be 
presumed  less  open  than  the  rest  to  pos- 
sibility of  disafiection,  would  be  peculiarly 
^entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  presumption 
•-^holders  of  the  greatest  stake — occupiers 
of  the  highest  station — royalists  by  an- 
cient remembrance  and  the  bond  of  a 
common  adversity— and,  more  than  all, 
by  the  honourable,  even  if  mistaken  po- 
litics, of  that  torT  religion  for  which  yet 
their  brother  tones  would  reject  them ! 
Not  that,  if  we  turned  to  our  htstorv,  we 
should  find  that  the  cause  of  ciril  liberty 
had  wanted  its  champions  among  the  Ca- 
tholics. He  was  bound,  indeed,  to  admit, 
that  if  Catholics  were  really  dangerous 
subjects  at  this  day,  little  argument  of  a 
constitutional  tenor  could  be  raised  for 
admitting  them  into  the  legislature,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  in  other  and  dissimilar 
times  the  charter  of  our  liberties  was  won 
by  Catholics:  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  entitled  to  insist,  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholic of  this  day  is  not  a  dangerous  sub- 
ject, the  misdeeds  of  his  ancestors  in  cer- 
tain dark  and  widely  different  ages,  afford 
no  constitutional  plea  for  his  di&anchise- 
ment  now  [hear,  hear!].  But,  at  all 
cventSi  it  would  he  fair  to  say,  apply  your 
^measure  equally — ^if  you  visit  upon  the 
Catholic  the  sins  of  his  fathers,  beyond 
even  the  third  or  the  fourth  generation, 
4o  not  bar  him  from  his  interest  in  his 
liither'B  deservings  [hear,  hear  I] .  When 
the  striking  fact  wu  first  pointed  out, 
that  of  the  Baronies,  by  whose  lords 
Magna  Charta  was  acqmred  from  king 
Jdin,  the  only  four  now  extant  as  baronies 
are  in  the  tenure  of  Catholic  peers ;  that 
laet  he  apprehended  was  appealed  to  by 
the  noble  member  for  Aylesbury  less  in 
argument,  than  as  a  matter  of  feeling. 
•But  it  did  become  a  question  of  argument, 
and  af  very  serious  argument  loo,  what 
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impression  of  the  constitution  yoo  were ' 
producing  upon- your  people,  if  you  were 
thus  to  tell  one  vast  body  of  them,  tliat 
in  their  entire  case,  the  constitution  had 
for  ever  repealed  that  great  law  of  nature, 
and  of  all  civilized  society,  which  had 
made  the  merits  of  the  parent  a  trans-* 
missible  inheritance  to  his  children— ir 
you  were  thus  to  tell  them,  that  while  the 
state  expected  the  services  of  all  hier 
subjects,  her  constitution  had  cut  off  one 
of  the  strongest  of  all  human  inducements 
to  serve  her  [hear,  hear,  hear !]  ?  WhaS 
zeal  (said  the  hon.  gentleman)  do  you 
think  would  have  been  felt  for  yoor  liber- 
ties by  those  Howards,  and  Talbots,  and 
Arundels,  and  Cliffbrds,  who  won  not 
only  your  original  charter  under  John, 
but  its  repeated  confirmations  and  en- 
largements in  subsequent  reigns,  while  a 
Catholic  nobleman  was  yet  under  no  in* 
capacity  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  country— With  what  heart  would 
they  have  risked,  as  they  did,  their  landa 
and  their  lives,  to  \bj  the  first  ground- 
works  of  that  constitution,  beneath  whose 
shelter  it  is  your  pride  to  dwell,  if  tbey 
had  dreamed  that  a  time  was  to  coma 
when  their  posterity,  and  the  posteiity, 
of  Catholics  like  themselves,  alone  of 
all  the  nobility,  of  these  kingdokns, 
must  be  shut  out  without  an  accuser, 
without  a  crime,  without  even  a  sur- 
viving suspicion,  from  the  threshold 
of  its  protection  and  its  privilege  [re- 
peated cheering]  ? 

If,  then,  all  tKe  ancient  reasons  for  re» 
striction  were  thus  extinct,  as  well  those 
which  operated  in  earlier  times  as  those 
which  had  been  assigiied  in  the  statute  of 
Charles  die  ^nd,  and  in  the  arrangomeata 
of  the  Revolution,  tnsomooh  that  the  law 
of  exclusion  could  stand  no  longer  upoa 
them,  but  must  rest,  If  at  all,  u^n  dinar 
reasons  of  a  more  modern  neoasnty  to  the 
constitution,  then  he  presumed  to  say, 
that  upon  principle  the  aopj^rters  of  the 
tests  were  now  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  would  be,  if,  with 
the  expiration  of  the  old  taaaonst  the  aid 
law  itself  had  expired  idso,  and  thef  were 
now  introducing  a  bill  to  renew  It  for  a 
further  term.  He  bad  tiatened  in  vaia» 
through  many  a  debate,  for  any  aoggas^ 
tion  of  danger  or  inconvenienea  fitwi  the 
abrogation  of  the  teats,  which  could  poaal* 
My  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  propOMl  At 
renewing  them  if  expired.  Ha  a^as  not 
surprisedihat  no  such  suggestion  had  bean 
offered :    for^  indeed,   lAat  apptoprMa 
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♦groiinA  ^ay#frlmt  pkuiiUe  Upici  even 
•f  cboM' which'  eaee  «Ni  long  were  p«p«i- 
lev,  wottld'  the  proposer  of  such  a  renewel 
be  now  ts*  ■  oeoditioiiy  with  connon  gr»- 
^kft  to  diltCe  opon  ?  Not  the  danger  of 
»pop»li  pretender,  from  the  iMue  of  king 
James;  iDoresurmed  no  such  aspiraoL 
Any  disotttei  or  even  disputableness,  in 
the  royal  succession  ?  Ilie  Crown  had 
been  anintemiptedly  transmitted  through 
mti  sueoessive  oemises.— The  ambition  of 
an  over^reaching  pontiff?  The  dim  re- 
ifeetion  of  her  classic  antiquity  was  all 
the  lustre  that  now  remained  to  Rome.— 
The  project  long  imputed  to  the  Catho* 
KcSf  wt  recovering  the  forfeited  estates  ? 
He  would  not  ask  the  House  to  disbe- 
lieve the  imputation,  because  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  denied  that  desien;  not 
beeauscthe  proposed  measure  would  afibrd 
tbem  no  facilities  for  that  design ;  nor  yet 
because  the  obliterating  hand  of  time  had 
vadethatdesien  impracticable,  by  effiictAg 
four^fifths  of  the  forfeited  titles,— but  be- 
cause the  leading  classes  of  the  Catholics 
themselves  bad  become  e&tensively  the 
purchasers  of  the  forfeited  lands  [hear, 
hear!],  and  whatever  interest  therefore 
they  might  formerly  have  had  in  promo* 
ting  the  dreaded  transfer,  the  same  inter- 
est tbay  had  now  in  preventing  it,  whe* 
ther  to  magnify  their  clergy,  or  to  glut 
their  brethren  of  the  laitv  [hear,  hear  I]* 
Would  the  renovator  ot  the  tests  then 
enlarge  opon  the  probable  numbers  of 
the  Catholics  in  parliament,  and  theinflo- 
ence-  which  those  numbers  would  carry 
witb them  ?  Those  numbers,  and  the  pro* 
bable  influence  they  would  carry,  would 
stand  in  about  the  proportion  which  one 
bears  to  sixty-five  or  seventy.  But,  his 
hon*  friend  the  under  Secretary  (Mr. 
Dawson),  in  one  of.  the  ablest  speeches 
be  ever  remembered  to  have  heat  a  on  this 
subject,  bad  expressed  his  apprehension, 
that  a  legislature  chequered  with  Catho- 
lics, would  follow  the  ancient  example  of 
Tyroeooei's  popish  parliament ;  a  parlia- 
vsent  which  his  hon.  friend  had  described 
indeedtobe  so-very  popish,  that  it  contain- 
ed only  eight  Protestanta  in  the  House  of 
Commons*  and  not  nKire  than  ten  in  the 
House  of  Peers;  When  he  inveigbed 
(  continued  Mm.  Twiss)  against  the  bi^try 
of  that  popish  parliament  with  iu  littie 
spnnklin^  of  Pcotestanls,  I  could  not  for- 
bear thinking  aa  he  prooeeded,  that 
bigotlad  as  they  wore,  at  all  events  they 
did  iM  lexelode  thoee  fow  ProtesUnU  for 
lh»4iiMBG0  of  Ibetr  religioiM  faith  [bettr. 


bearl]«  And,  when  he  went  on  to  relate 
how  that  Catholic  majority  upheld  and 
advanced  its  own  Catholic  nath,  unheed- 
ing and  unchecked  by  the  handful  of  Pro* 
testaots  in  its  number,  the  inference 
forced  itself  opon  my  mind,  that  in  like 
manner  a  Protestant  parliament  now, 
would  be  very  little  impeded  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  Protestant  foith,  by  a  sim^ 
lar  admixture  of  Catholics  [much  cheer- 
ing}. But,  his  hon.  friend  dreaded  the 
insincerity  of  that  religion ;  and  the  pen* 
secuting  spirit  which  he  supposed  peculiar 
to  the  Catholic  relision.  Sir  (said  Mr. 
Twiss),  I  venture,  though  I  believe  this 
is  an  unpopular  doctrine,  to  deny  alioge* 
ther  the  imputation,  that  persecution  ia 
at  all  more  a«kin  to  the  Catholic  than  to 
most  other  of  the  many  religions  whieb 
in  diftrent  ages  have  been  what  we  call 
established — that  is,  connected  with  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  state  [bear,  hear  !]• 
Take,  for  example,  the  persecutions  upon 
the  two  main  questions  which  these  verv 
tests  involve— the  nature  of  the  horag 
supper,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope* 
Henry  the  eighth  will  afibrd  a  fair  iilustra* 
tion,  because  he  was  an  active  partisan 
upon  both  these  points.  He  persecuted 
furwusly  for  the  Catholic  opinions  respect* 
ing  the  nature .  of  the  Sacrament :  that 
you  will  attribute  to  his  breeding  up  in 
popery.  But  he  persecuted  just  as  furi» 
ousl^  against  the  aupremacy  of  the  Pope; 
waa  it  ^pcptry  that  promptM  him  to  that  2 
Bishop  Bonner  committed  hb  murders 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  faicb ;  and  you 
will  say  it  was  popery  that  spurred  hint 
on ;  but  was  it  popery  too  that  led  Cran« 
mer  to  burn  men  alive  for  the  Protestaoi 
faith  ?  Or,  when  Trajan  set  the  aqueduda 
of  pagan  Rome  afloat  in  Christian  blood, 
was  there  any  pope  in  the  plot,  with 
Apollo  and  with  Jupiter  [bear,  hear!]  I 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  eC 
the  manifold  pefsecutions  which,  in  varn 
ous  ages,  have  vexed  the  world,  and  I 
believe  they  have  much  oftener  been  mo- 
tives of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  chap- 
racter,  however  religion  may  have  serv^ 
to  gloss  them,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the 
dai^r  of  their  recurrence  has  passed 
away  for  ever  [hear,  hear].  Persecotioa 
was  endured  ia  other  davs,  from  the  same 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  aa  ta 
their  own  just  rights  and  physical  powen^ 
which  induced  them  to  put  up  with  its 
kindred  evil,  political  oppressions;  but,  if  a 
now  Heniy»  or  enew  Mary,  or  a  new  Elisa* 
belby  were  to  arise  in  these  days,  we 
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•hduhi'*  tio  mdre  tMw  them'  ti^  giT^  ^bmi 
bfsi)o{>a  commissions  for  burDiftg'  foAf  then 
#e  should  let  them  arm  their  priVy  ooiui*- 
oiis.wrhh  arintrary  poilirers  to  imprison  and 
ine  [hear!]. 

But,  there  were  some^  who  not  fearing 
mveii  in  oor  days  from  the  fitggot  or  the 
rack,  were  yet  unrecDTered  from  the  ap* 
prehensions  excited  by  the  associations 
inr  Ireland :  gentlemen  who,  having  pre^ 
viously  mclined  to  a  liberal  course,  .were 
BOW  induced  to  witfahoid  their  support, 
by  the  notable  faibcy,  that  concebsinn 
ought  not  to  be  made  this  year,  lest  the 
House  should  seem  to  have  been  iright- 
ened  into  a  vote*  If,  after  the  angry  de*> 
nonstrations  of  those  bodies^  the  House 
had  hurried  then^  for  the  first  time,  to  a 
irote  of  concession^  there  m^ht  have  been 
k>ne  colour  for  the  impotation  of  timidi* 
tift  but  bearing  in  mmd|  that  bill  after 
Un  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  had 
passed  this  House  in  this  very  parliament, 
and  failed  only  in  another  stage,  he  beg- 
ged to  aslc  which  symptom,  after  this, 
would  be  mere  indicative  of  fearr<*-to  hold 
stettdfMly  on  in  the  adopted  line,  with* 
oat  heed  to  the  passing  alarms  of  the  dav, 
er  to  abandon  the  course  thus  deliberately 
ehosen  and  pursued,  because  there  had 
been  a  little  agitation  in  the  wind  i  He 
would  put  it  individually  to  every  mem^ 
ber  of  those  majorities  which  hid  hitherto 
carried  the  question  through  this  House, 
^hich  course  would  afford  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  world  the  better  as* 
smrance  of  his  firmness,  that  he  should 
maintain  his  consistency  by  his  votes  on 
this  question,  or  that,  in  an  access  nf 
panic^  he  should  retract  and  upset  the 
fliature  resolves  of  years  [hear  hear!]? 
Before  gentlemen,  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported this  measure,  shouldresolve  toaban^ 
don  it  now  rather  than  risk  the  imputation 
bf  fear,  he  begged  them  to  consider,  whe- 
ther^ 16  there  be  any  such  a  thing  as  being 
fVightened  into  a  vote,  there  may  not  also 
be  such  a  thing  as  being  frightened  out  of 
it?  He  begged  them  to  consider,  whe* 
tber  their  credit  for  couraffe  would  stand 
much  higher,  if  they  should  be  called  on 
Vo  make  their  election,  and  act,  at  the 
same  time  (as  come  that  time  must,  if 
ever  war  should  break  out  again)  when 
Ireland}  arming  in  the  general  excitement, 
should  hold  her  weapons  ready  to  be 
guided,  as  the  policy  of  Enghmd  should 
gXitde  them,  either  for  our  defence,  or, 
which  God  avert,  for  onr  dismemberment 
[loud  cheeriDgJ.  •  England  would  relieve 
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her  then^  andbetteif  then  than  neselr«  But> 
he  would  have  no  num  fiatt^r  himself  with 
the  delusion,  that  the  coaceisions  which 
he  might  subscribe  with  a  drawn  sword  at 
his  throat  would  ever  be  set  down  as  the 
result  of  any  very  fearless,  philotfophicd 
d^beratien  on  his  part  [cheea.]. 

.  Besides,  as  to  the  fears  imputed  from 
these  recent  associations^  tliey  could 
never  be  imputed  agam ;  for  the  associafc 
tions  theraselveB,  the  source  of  the  fear» 
bad  ceased  to  exist.  Ireland,  the  quarter 
of  the  empire  most  largdy  and  directly  te 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  conceasiona^ 
had  fer  some  thne  past  been  so  free 
from  her  wonted  disturbance  and  diatress» 
that  in  the  annual  balance  of  our  affaira, 
which  was  graciously  communicated  firom 
the  throne  to  parliament,  that  kingdool 
had  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  be  be# 
Keved,  within  the  memory  of  man>  4>eeii 
carried  to  the  credit  aide  of  the  publie 
account.  Even  the  act  for  suppresaing 
her  political  societies — ^which,  however^ 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  it  might  be 
justified)  could  certainly  never  be  regard^ 
ed  there  as  gracious-«even  that  law  bad 
been  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  Catfao* 
lies  as  well  as  of  their  opponents,  by  the 
most  peaceful  and  implicit  acquiescence. 
He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  ai^ue,  chat 
the  danger  of  the  associations  was  over  x 
if  it  was  not — ^if  the  act  for  suppressii^ 
them  had  not  removed  the  danger —if  It 
ivBs  not  to  have  the  effect  of  restoring  se* 
curity  and  confidence,  that  highly  penal 
act  had  been  obtained  from  parlianrant 
under  a  delusion.  He  was  sure  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland^ 
would  not  tell  him  that— would  not  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  any  other  than  a 
measure  of  safety  as  well  as  of  necessity. 
Necessary  he  believed  it  to  have  been ; 
because  he  felt  that  the  leaders  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  population  were  the  more  danger- 
ous, inasmuch  as  the  grievances  which 
they  harped  upon,  and  perhaps  exi^ger- 
ated,  were,  in  no  small  proportion,  actual 
and  reaU*bttt,  he  most  say,  that  after 
thus  putting  down  the  exaggeratora  of 
the  grievances^  tlie  least  that  parliament 
could  do  now  was,  to  put  down  the  grieve 
ances  themselves  [hear  bearl]«  And  if 
the  Catholic  religion  had  beea,  aa  some 
alleged,  too  often  made  the  doak  of  daiN 
gerotts  dealgas  against  tiie  states  a  dosde 
Whieh  &ey  were  resolved  they  would,  net 
encouflige  aey  snbjcot  nf  tihis  nsaltt  to 
wear--«^ttld  they  believe,  afMr  the  ex^ 
lieaoe  ^  so  n^y  wheppy  jeu^  thai 
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Ihekrt  mu  m  paiicy  whteh  would  be  liliely 
to  induee  llim  to  -oitl  tbat  doak  Mide  ? 
The  verjr  faMes  of  our  ohildbood  would 
teach  a  founder  wisdom.  They  would 
tell  how  the  wayfaring  nlao,  wboi  when 
aM^iled  by  Che  tecnpeat^  gathered  the  folds 
of  his  garment  but  the  more  cloaely  about 
him»  relaxed  before  the  kicdly  influenees 
of  a  gentler  sun,  and  opened  his  bosom  to 
lis  warsitk    ^cheering]. 

The  weapons  of  the  anti*catbolic  party 
.were  not  always  of  the  temper  which  a 
jpradent  combatant  would  desire  to  wield ; 
but  there  was  one  topic  of  theirs  which 
iie  couki  not  forbear  to  borroWf  he  meant 
that  fhvourite  suggestion  about  the  great 
extent  to  which  concession  bad  alreadr 
been  carried  in  fat  our  of  the  still  TexefU 
etili  ensatisfiedy  Catholics*  No  doubt  coo* 
cession  had  been  made  to  a  great  extent 
'— 4hat  was  precisely  his  argument^«i*and 
the  larger  the  boons  which  parliament 
had  granted,  and  the  oftener  parliament 
bad  granted  them,  the  more  it  made 
for  his  esse.    For«    wherefore  had  they 

E anted  so  much  to  the  Catholics? 
otf  of  course  from  fear;  not»  undoubft* 
odly,  from  faTOur ;  but  because  on  each 
single  occasiony  when,  as  trustees  of  the 
public  safety,  parliament  had  felt  them* 
selves  justified  in  sanctioning  some  fresh 
concession  in  the  series,  the  circumstan* 
jses  upon  which  tbey  acted,  the  visiblo 
effects  of  preriotts  boons  upon  tbe  boha* 
viour  of  the  Catholics,  had  been  such  as 
to  satisfy  reasonable  men  that  each  new 
oobeemion  respectively  would  be  free 
from  any  danffor  to  the  publm  weal ;  so 
that  each  of  the  conseeuttve  relaxations* 
insieadof  being  an  afgumentagamst  more, 
had,  in  truth,  been  a  successful  csfieri- 
ment;  showing  bdw  completely  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sute»  the  oldy  legitimate  test 
pf  any  penal  or  exclusive  legislation,  may 
consist,  and  has  long  coositted,  with  even 
a  progressive  concessien  [hear,  hesr  !3« 

Under  these  circumstances^  be  bMrtily 
pmigraCulated  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mover 
of  this  proceeding,  on  the  time  at  which 
it  had  been  hb  gbod  lartune,  and  he 
wosdd  prBsume  to  add,  faki  good  judg* 
ment,  to  urge  die  bill  to  its  pceaent  stages 
Again  and  again,  when  measures  hsd 
beea  proposed  for  restoring  our  Catholic 
feUow-sub|ectt  to  their  place  In  tbacoiM 
stitnliont  it  had  been  ft&^  that  they  had 
mistaken  their  ltme->-4hat  though  the 
principle  might  be  sonnd,  the  season  nt 
all  eventft  was  unsuitable*  Abd  the 
people tf  ihia  ^euntry^  dwaj^  itaapita 


entertainabtfttwel  conslilutiotialeensideri^ 
tioos,  trere  slowest  of  aU  to  admit  the 
pariicipetAon  of  new  associsles  in  their 
poliiieal  rights }  so  that  the  honest  pride 
which  they  felt  In  the  posiemion  of  these 
rights  bad^  perhaps,  heretofore  been  a 
little  too  exdusive*  But,,  the  repeated 
diseussionB  and  investigations  inandoui 
of  parliamsnt,  had  at  length  let  in  the 
light  3  the  better  informed  classes  of  the 
people  no  longer  allowed  themselves  to  be 
oveirast  by  the  cloud  of  petitions,  com* 
pelled  from  all  the  usual  quarters,  but  not 
now,  as  formerly,  umaOswefed  by  others 
of  a  larger  and  more  Uberal  tenor ;  insOi« 
much,  that  an  opinion  had  goneabroad» 
how  well  founded,  he  would  not  stay  te 
inquire,  but  undoubtedly^  9i  very  general 
behef,  as  men  are  prone  to  beheve  what 
they  wish,  that  the  success  whieh  had 
hitherto  attended  the  Catholics  here,  was 
to  speed  tbe  present  bill  through  another 
House  of  parliament.  The  grounds  of 
that  opinion  he  did  not  know  ;  but  this 
he  did  know,  that  it  was  an  opinion  tend* 
ing  powerfully  to  work  out  lU  own  ful* 
filment— that  when  once  the  more  en»* 
lightened  classes  of  the  people  had  become 
persuaded  that  parlmment  was  likely  te 
grant  a  particular  relief,  because  it  was 
a  relief  which  parliament  ought  to 
graati  tbe  time  was  not  very  far  off 
when  that  relief  would  be  granted.  If 
then,  in  any  former  debate,  any  adver« 
sary  of  the  Catholics  had  gained  him- 
self  a  momentary  triumph,  by  object* 
ing  that  the  time  was  iaconvenient-^that 
there  were  wars  raging  abroad,  or  distur* 
banoes  at  home-^tnat  there  were  danger# 
ous  detosgoguesoo  that  skle  of  the  water^ 
Qt  popular  abif  ms  against  popery  on  this 
•^to  any  such  adversary  the  hon.  baronet 
was  entitled  to  say.  <*  Our  turn  .is  oome 
now  to  make  a  vantage  sreund  of  timok 
The  wars  you  told  us  of  have  snbskied 
into  the  profoundest  peece;  instead  of 
the  disturbances  you  used  to  dwell  npon, 
we  have  tranquilktv  and  Industry,  and 
competenee  round  about  us ;  tbe  agitaton 
of  Ireland  am  silenced  by  the  kw ;  and  iS^ 
since  theirsuppression,  voices  areyet  heard 
in  snpport  of  the  Cathoiie  cause,  they  are 
the  voices  of  the  people  of  England  that 
you  hear/'  Unless,  therefore,  gentletBCii 
would  venlnre  to  pat  their  case  upon  the 
issue  that  no  time  could  ever  be  fft  fee 
reitetiitki^  their  fdlow^subjecu  in  the 
constltvtion-u^  leacth  which  he  reuMas* 
besed  to  have  beard  no  less  firm  an  anti* 
oMkoiie  than  Mr.  Pcueval  in  that  pteoo 
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^teokff^tbiil  he  St  lewe  would  notTtntarft 
to  g6— volfln  thej  were  prepered  to  pat 
the  orieiaal  priociple  of. the  coostitution 
to  a  TioleDt  death,  in  ofder  that  thej 
wight  render  this  favourite  exception  im- 
nertal ;  he  would  now  take  his  stand  be- 
fore tbem  upon  the  auspicious  character 
^tbe  present  time,  and  daim  from  them 
an  eqaalisation,  which  now  not  only  ererj 
general  principle^  but  every  reason  of 
temporary  expediency  were  alike  combin- 
ing to  recommend  and  to  enforce  [hear, 
bear !]. 

He  trusted  he  had  now  made  tbe  pro- 
position with  which  he  began,  namely, 
that  the  constitution  to  which  gentlemen 
had  appealed  was  not  of  the  exclusive 
character  which  they  would  impute  to  it ; 
that  the  dangers  wmch  might  once  have 
existed  as  constitutional  remoos  for  ex- 
chisionwere  altogether  at  an  end;  and 
that  no  others  had  arisen  since  to  supply 
their  place.  And  these  considerations 
had  the  greater  force,  because,  even  if 
the  Cstholics  were  proved  to  entertain 
any,  or  all  of  the  objects  which  had  often 
been  imputed  to  them,  no  man  bad  yet 
attered  one  single  syllable  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  proposed  relaxation  would  as- 
sist in  advancing  their  energies*  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  par* 
llament  would  be  diminithing  the  power 
of  the  Catholics  by  removing  the  sym* 
pathy  with  their  wrongs  [hear,  hear!]. 

After  trespassing  so  long  on  tbe  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  there  was  only  one 
other  consideration  which,  before  he 
should  sit  down,  he  wished  to  ofier  to 
their  notice,  because  it  was  materially 
connected  with  the  view  which  he  had 
taken  of  this  debate.  And,  when  he 
should  state  the  source  from  which  he 
drew  it,  he  trusted  it  would  be  some 
authority  against  the  hanh  doctrine,  that 
a  severe  law,  necessary  once,  must  be 
necessary  for  ever.  He  quoted  it  from 
no  Catholic  rescript — ^from  no  speculative 
tract .  upon  political  or  upon  religious 
liberty ;  but  he  quoted  it  from  the  Statute* 
book  of  the  realm ;  from  a  statute  too, 
not  made  in  the  vacillating  Protestantism 
of  Henrv  8th,  not  in  the  blood*thirs^ 
spleen  ot  Philip  and  Mary--not  even  m 
the  bold  liberalitv  of  £lixid>etb — but  made 
in  the  reasonably  ancient,  and  unexcep- 
tionably  Protestant  reign  of  the  Sixth 
Edward.  It  was  the  Sutute  1  Ed«  6th, 
chap.  12t  the  great  Constitutional  act, 
which  abrogated  all  tbe  persecuting  laws, 
**  coDcemiog  religioa  or  opinions,*'  which 
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cut  off  the  new-fangled  treasons  and  i^ 
stored  the  law  of  Edward  Srd;  and ndiidi 
repealed  that  enormous  statute  of  Heniy 
8tn,  whereby  the  proclamations  of  tbe 
king  had  been  invested  with  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  periiament.  Afler  reciting, 
that  **  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  sndi 
mischiefs  had  made  it  necessary  to  enaot 
laws  which  micht  appear  to  men  of  ex* 
terior- realms  (for  even  then  it  wss  that 
foreigners  had  their  eyes  on  our  religiooe 
dissensions),  and  many  of  the  king^s  sdb^ 
jects,  very  strait,  sore,  extreme,  and  ter- 
rible, although  thejT  were  then,  when  they 
were  made,  not  without  great  consider»- 
tlon  and  policy  moved  and  established^ 
and  for  the  time  verv  expedient  and  ne* 
cessary;''  the  preamble  to  this  importsnl 
statute  concludes,  as  he  would  do,  in  the 
following  words—*'  But  as  in  tempest  or 
winter  one  course  and  garment  Is  conve* 
nienf,  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a  moee 
liberal  case  or  lighter  garment,  both  ma|y 
and  ought  to  be  foUovi^  and  used ;  so  we 
have  seen  divers  strait  and  sore  laws  made 
in  one  parliament,  the  time  so  requiring 
in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  reign  of  another 
prince  by  the  like  authority,  and*  parlimi 
ment  repesled  and  taken  away :  the  which 
most  high  clemency  and  royal  example 
the  king's  highness  wilKog  to  follow,  ia 
contented  and  pleased  that  the  severity  ef 
certain  laws  be  mitigated  and  remitted^ 
upon  trust  that  his  subjects  will  not  abuse 
the  ssme,  but  rather  be  encouraged  there- 
by more  (hithfully,  and  with  more  dili^ir 
gence  (if  it  may  be)  and  care  fbr  his 
majesty,  to  serve  his  highness.'*— Tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sat  dowar 
amid  loud  and  repeated  cheering  from  all 
sides  of  the  House. 

Mr*  Hart  DaoU  said,  he  was  aaxieoe 
to  address  the  House  not  only  from  a 
feeling  of  the  hnportanoe  of  the  subjeci 
before  them,  but  because  of  the  deep 
interest  which  his  constitoenti  had  alwi^a 
manifested  in  regard  to  it.  The  main 
question  rested  onthis  foundation;  namely^ 
that  the  British  Coostitution  wss  essen- 
tially Protestant,  and  that  it  was  there* 
fere  necessary  to  have  a  Protestant  kiMgt 
Under  these  premises,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  neoosiiiy 
of  both  Houses  of  parlwment  being  fto* 
teetaat.  The  advocatee  far  the  Romaa 
Catholic  olaim^lowed  thatthe  coastito* 
tion  wsa  Fhitestant,  and  that  it  was  not 
only  necfssery  so  havea  Prolesiaoi  kmg 
on  the  Throne,  but  that  the  hinges  adviaera. 
shoidd  be  ftotesta^iv  end  ti>a»  the  gpeai 
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«iioM  of  StMe  »Mt  be  filM  by  Pratei- 
ianti»  If  tint  were  to»  he  would  ceDtendt 
that  the  Roam  Catholict  would  ttiU  not 
be  pieced  oo  the  footing  of  equalit  j  with 
Piotettente ;  end  he  askedy  what  reason 
had  we  to  believe  that  they  would  be  more 
latitfied  with  the  present  concessions  than 
widi  thoae  which  bad  already  been  granted 
them?  Wotild  the  Catholic  clergy  be 
sattsGed  without  sharing  the  property  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  ?  The 
very  reluctant  consent  which  was  given 
by  the  Roman  CathoUo  biihops  to  the 
proposal  for  granting  stipendiary  allowan- 
eea  to  the  Catholic  clergy  would  seem  to 


to  make  eonoeasions  it  that  momeatt  after 
the  House  had  been  so  lately  bearded  by 
the  association  in  Dublin.  He  should 
^e  his  hearty  dissent  to  the  third  read<« 
mg  of  the  bill,  confident  that  he  wae 
thereby  serving  the  best  interests  of  hie 
country. 

Mr.  C.  Qrani  said,  he  was  not  dbposed 
to  go  at  any  great  length  into  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  present  question,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  already  ar« 
gued.  The  subject  was  now  nearly  ex* 
bausted ;  but,  without  going  into  the  ge« 
neral  details,  he  could  not  resist  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  opinion  of  its  ne« 


give  a  decided  answer  to  this  question,  cessity,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity^  of 
when  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  Ireland.  He  resretted  that  the  question 
eit  in  parliamenti  and  in  the  privy  council*'  had  been  viewed  with  so  little  reference 


what  security  could  the  king  have  that  he 
woold  be  upheld  in  any  measures  which 
he  might  deem  vitally  necessary  for  the 
aeeurity  of  the  Protestant  church  and 
aiate  ^  Was  it  decent  or  just,  that  parlta- 
aacnt  should  expect  the  king  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant, whilst  they  gave  him  Roman 
Catholic  counsellors  ?  Was  the  king  the 
•aiy  man  in  his  dominions  who  was  to 
be  bound  down  by  the  severest  penalty  to 
m  particular  form  of  worship  ?  Was  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  nciw,  or  had  it 
ever  been  so  little  encrosching  in  its 
general  character,  that  it  might  safely  be 
Imsted  with  any  portion  of  political  power 
in  the  confidence  that  it  would  never  be 
•bused  ?  On  this  latter  point,  It  wu  his 
unqualified  belief,  that  the  Catholics  would 
■ever  be  satisfied  until  th^  had  first  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  subsequenthr, 
lie  feared  they  would  strugele  hard  lor 
the  superiority.  He  would,  therefore, 
tesist  their  encroachments  to  the  utmost, 
hy  refusing  to  give  them  any  increased 
political  power.  Let  them  have  toleration 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  could  be 
gmnted  with  safttr  to  the  state;  but,  if 
ine  country  was  to  nave  a  Protestant  king, 
let  tlwm  nsaiotaia  also  a  Protestant  par* 
Kament,  in  order  to  hand  down  to  tneir 
posterity  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
«nd  those  liberties  and  privileges,  which 
they  had  received  from  their  forefirthers. 
.He  had  read  much  on  the  subject,  and 
iMd  beard  all  that  had  been  satd  upon  it 
Ib  the  House  for  more  than  twenty 
yeara  $  yet,  his  opioieu  were  undianged, 
«ad  he  mast,  consequieotly  deprecate 
-Hie  passmg  of  this  aaeasure.  He  put 
ir  im  the  advecates  for  the  Catholic 
1^  whether  k  wooU  be   prudent 
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to  its  eflSsct  upon  the  condition  of  that 
country— that  Ireland,  the  great  element 
in  the  consideration  of  the  case,  had  been 
so  little  alluded  to.    It  was  to  idl  intents 
an  Irish  question.    Its  chief  bearing  was 
upon  that  country.    He  was  sorry,  there- 
fore, that  his  bon.  friend  (sir  R.  H.  Inglb) 
bad  not  grappled  with  the  question— -how 
were  they  to  deal  with  Ireland,  if  thia 
bill  was   not   passed?      This   was   the 
real,  the  most  important  point  for  the 
consideration    of  the   House;    and    he 
would  beg  to  ask  anv  honourable  mem- 
ber prepared  to  give  nis  vote  against  this 
bill,  what  was  to  be  done  with  Ireland 
in  case  of  its  rejeotion  i    Some  honour- 
able members  seemed  to  think,  that  a  par- 
tial concession  would  secure  the  tran<|uil« 
lity  of  that  country— that  the  eligibility 
of  a  few  Catholic  barristers  to  the  honour 
of  a  silk  gown  would  have  that  efiect: 
but,  when  they  had  to  deal  with  six  mil* 
lions  of  people,  seeldng  for  the  restoration 
of  their  civil  rights,  it  was  a  mockery  to 
rest  upon  a  point  of  this  kind.    It  was 
not  on  this  point  that  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  rested.    They  took  their  around 
oo  the  broad  constitutional  principle,  that 
every  man  should  be  admitted  to  an  eli- 
gibthty  to  that  rank  ami  office  which  ha 
aught  claim  as  a  Britbh  subject.    The 
opponenu  of  the  measure  made  their 
stand  OB  the  exception  to  that  principle. 
He  was  not  bound,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
generU  principle,  to  answer  all  the  objee- 
dons,  which  rested  oo  consequences  re- 
sulting firom  the  exception ;  bur,  he  Would 
ask  the  supporters  of  the  exception,  what 
had  they  done  .to  secure  the  tranquiUity 
of  Ireland  ?    Had  they  succeeded  to  the 
extent,   that  they  might  now  rely  with 
confidence  in  the  afiectton  of  the  people 
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of  cliat  countiy  ?    He  contended  diet»  at 
long' as  the  present  exclosive  syBtem  last- 
ed, no  krm  reliance  coold  be  placed  on 
the  duration  of  the  trao^uillit  j  of  Ireland. 
Bat,  some  honourable  gentlemen  founded 
their  objections  to  an  sJteration  of  the  ex- 
itcing  system,  on  the  very  evils  which  it 
had  produced.    It  waa  said,  that  the  Irish 
people    were  not  contented — ^that  thej 
would  never  become  so,  under  any  modi^ 
fication  of  the  laws.    He  would  ask  those 
honourable  members,  had  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  them  contented?    Had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  discontent?     Whv,  tfaen» 
ahoold  itji  continuance  be  urged  against 
an  amelioration  of  the  condition. of  the 
Irish  people  ?    One  objection  to  tlie  pre- 
sent bill,  which  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker,  rather  surprised  him.     It  was 
seked,  would  it  not  be  a  hardship  on  the 
king,  that  he  must  be  Protestant,  while 
the  counsellors  bv  whom  he  waa  surround- 
ed might  be  Catnolic  ?    But,  he  in  turn, 
would  ask,  was  not  that  the  case  already  ? 
The  kin^,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  must 
necessarily  be  Protestant ;  and  that  must 
eoftiinue  to  be  the  law,  whether  the  pre- 
sent biH  passed  or  not.    Another  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  bill  would  sanction  a 
communication  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  this  country ;  and  that 
then  Protestants  ooold  not  take  that  part 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  said,  that 
the  Po{>e  bad  not  nor  ought  to  have  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  witliin  these  realms. 
But,  that  commnnication  was  recognized 
by  the  act  which  tolerated  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  priests  in  this  country.    It  was 
recognised  by  the  establishment  of  May* 
tiooth    college,    in    Ireland;    in    whicn, 
though  there  were  Protestant  visitors  to 
fnspeot  the  general  regulations,  the  Ca- 
tholic visitors  alone  could  direct  and  re* 
^late  the  doctrine  and  disciplinCf  as  fiir 
as  ralated  to  matters  of  religion^  and 
-those  Catholic  visitors,  many  of  them  pre* 
Jates,  were  known  to  be  in  constant  com* 
munication  with  the  see  of  Rome.    Aa  to 
the  other  part  of  the  objection,  which  re* 
<iated  to  tbe  oath  of  supremaoy,  be  would 
wk,  in  what  sense  did  honourable  mena- 
i>ers  already  take  that  oath  ?    Could  maj 
man  deny  that  the  Pope  had  some  apir 
<ritQal  enthovity  within  these  xealiqs;  and 
'wotlld  it  be  oontended^  that  auch*  aatho- 
titT  ivould  ocase  to  exiet  if  this  bill  waa 
footed?-— The    right    hon.    gentleman 
•then  proceeded  40  observe,  that  itaeemed 
ta  be.  forgotten  tiiat  we  had  hitherto  been 
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legislating  for  the  people  of  Ireland*  aa 
for  men  quite  passive— not  as  for  a  nalioa 
of  sensitive  beings,  who  had  feelings  and 
passions  like  other  men,  and  who  were 
niore  bound  by  feelings  of  attachment  for 
kindness  conferred,  than  by  coercion  { 
that  we  lost  sight  of  the  moral  influence 
of  the  penal  laws,  which  were  calculated 
to  degrade  those  on  wliom  they  operated  i 
and  uiat,  whoa  it  waa  objected  to  any 
enlightened  foreigner,  that  the  govern-* 
ment  of  his  country  had  not  accommo* 
dated  itself  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  of 
the  age,  his  readj  answer  was,  «*  Look  at 
the  state  in  which  you  keep  Ireland.'^ 
From  such  degradation  he  would  wish  to 
have  Ireland  emancipated.  He  would 
also  wish  to  see  the  English  nation  and 
the  English  legislature  freed  from  the 
stain  which  had  so  long  rested  on  then, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  penal  code^— * 
As  to  the  objection,  founded  upon  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Doyle,  under  the  signature 
of  <<  J.  K.  L.,*'  he  thought  it  was  unjust 
as  against  the  principle  of  this  measure. 
He  did  not  stand  there  as  a  defender  of 
those  writings.  On  the  contrary,  he  le* 
gretted  that  a  prelate  of  hia  great  pietv 
and  extensive  learning  should  have  snu 
lered  his  zeal  to  have  hurried  him  beyond 
what  his  more  mature  judgment  might 
not  approve.  He  was  sorry  that  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  a  Bossnet,  he  had  not 
joined  the  meekness  and  charity  of  a  Fe* 
nelon.  But,  when  he  made  this  observe^ 
tion,  he  could  not  forget  that  diere  was  a 
great  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
cool  and  frank  communication  between 
friend  and  friend,  and  the  feelings  of  an 
indignant  writer  describing  the  wrongs  of 
his  country*  The  House  were  bound  te 
consider  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 
For  some  time  back,  scarcely  a  day  passed 
over,  in  which  the  press  and  the  pulpit 
did  not  teem  with  accusations  against  toe 
Catholies,  charging  them  with  the  naosl 
improper  conduct,  assailing  their  religiont 
end  ascribing  to  them  prindples  and  ae- 
tiona  which  they  detested  just  as  aineerely 
aa  he  did.  He  lamented  ve^  much  tha|t 
provocations  should  have  been  given  te 
call.lorth  this  indignant  retort*  as  aanch  n 
he  dsfilored  those  legislative  enaetBtieolf» 
fixing  a  atigma  .on  ihe  Catholioa  on  acH 
coantx>f  (their  religious  faith,  and  branding 
tfaein  as  persona  itndeserving  (be  emallest 
confidence,  and  unfit  for  tbe  ei^oyniSDt 
of  those  privUegea  which  were  accessible 
by  all  the  aectarians.  It  had  beeo^ani 
gued,  that  thia  SBeasure  mmiA  not  '' 
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tlM  g*Mt  iMdy  of  die  people  of  Iidand. 
Wee  k  aelhiii^,  he  begged  lo  etk»  that 
the  v^eioe  of  that  greet  bodj  should  he 
bnwded  wkh  a  ttigBie— that  its  profesiore 
ebould  he  oooitaotly  held  up  as  onirorthj 
lobe  troeied  iriih  aey  office  or  plaee  of 
truss  under  the  govenuneDt  of  which  thej 
were  sobjecto  ?  These  were  eifcumsunoes 
deeply  felt  by  all;  even  by  those  who 
eould  not  expect  to  be  <^mh7  benefitted 
by  ft  chaoge  m  the  system.  Tiiey  created 
•  feeling  of  disconteat  and  dissatisftctiop 
cowHeon  to  all  elassce, 

^  epIritBf  iotas  slit,  totuDfue  lufass  per  situs 
ifaBsagiistmoleav  et  maeno  se  eorpore  misoet" 

He  would  trespsM  oo  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
while  he  steted  his  impression  of  the  ne- 
eessity  of  this  measure  from  his  own  ex* 
nerieoce.  His  earliest  conviction  bad 
been  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
but  when  he  commenced  his  official  ca»  | 
reer  in  Ireland^  he  was  told  there  that 
that  opinion  woald  give  wey  to  his  more 
esteooed  knowledge  of  the  people  of  that 
oountry.  It  wes  urged*  that  his  first  im* 
pression  waa  the  result  of  the  warmth  and 
ftvdour  of  youth,  but  that  it  would  be  cor- 
secfecd  by  the  knowledge  end  experience 
which  his  official  situation  woula  enable 
him  to  acquire.  These  mettera  were  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  ur^ed*  that  he  be» 
gan  to  suspect  he  nad  indiibed  a  very 
wrong  notfon,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Ca- 
Sfaolioolaims.  However,  he  did  acquire 
Jbrthepr  information  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the 
Bed  condition  in  which  Ihey  were  pieced ; 
and  Uie  result  was«  that  tboush  they 
might  haste  mellowed  his  former  feelings, 
tbey  still  served  to  confirm  them.  He 
sftir  in  Irdand*-^and  it  convinced  him  of 
the  delicate  situation  in  which  any  go- 
vemment  nrost  stand  in  that  country  as 
long,  as  emancipation  was  delayed— that 
She  penal  lawa  nad  placed  an  almost  in* 
ewpenble  bar  between  the  government 
nni  the  great  body  of  the  people— that 
liMf  took  awqr  that  union  oetween  the 
govemois  and  governed,  so  essentia]  to 
fte-pnrposee  of  good  government — that 
timy  destroyed  £at  sympathy  with  the 
people  wbid  wes  felt  m  this  country,  and 
iriuch  produced  e  doe  respect  tat  the  laws, 
gad'  those  by  whom  they  wsiae  adminis* 
tared.  The  penal  code  rendered  Eog* 
had  eknost  blind  to  the  tiw  situation  of 
Ireland.  Hce  derk  side  was  turned  to- 
wesee  ue;  and  we  had  to  grope  our  wajr 
in  the  deck,  to  the  fnwnesM^  iiinss«  foma* 
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ddble»  ee  Mr.  Burke  observed  <<  by  the 
very  activity  of  ito  inertness."    But,  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  not  an  inert 
mass.    It  waa  active,  and  sensibly  alive 
to  all  the  sufierings  it  had  undei^ne— to 
all  the  indignities  under  which  it  still  la^ 
boured.    He  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,  that  what  remained  of  the 
penal  code  was  enough  to  destroy  every 
thing  like  security,  but  that  it  was  omni* 
potent  for  all  the  purposes  of  insult  and 
Injury.    It  threw  tne  great  body  of  the 
peopfte  into  opposition  to  the  government; 
removed  them  firom  the  fair  influence  of 
the  aristocrscy  and  landed  property ;  and 
placed  them  under  that  of  the  clergy, 
(which  he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  if  well 
reeulated,  would  be  found  eminently  use* 
fulWin   msny   instances  placed   them 
iinaer  the  control  of  the  incendiary  and 
assassin,  and  in  others  ibrced  the  common 
people  to  exercise  a  wild  and  ferocious 
justice  on  the  laws  themselves.    We  had 
acted  as  if  Ireland  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
for  eojo^ng  the  benefite  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Englend.    Biit  why  was  she  not 
so  ?    We  mid  dealt  out  hitherto  only  the 
severities   of  that  constitution    to  her. 
The  laws  there  were  in  a  constant  pa- 
roxysm of  exertioo>-*an  a  state  of  habitual 
eflbrt;  which  in  this  country  was  only 
the  result  of  occasional  necessity.    We 
had  passed  the   Insurrection  act,  the 
Arms  bill,  the  Conveotwn  act,  and  other 
coercive  meesures  of  that  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  or  punbhing  out* 
rage.    He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that 
those  acta  were  unnecessary :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  took  his  stand  on  that  necessity. 
It  was  on  the  ground  that  such  violent 
measuvee  were  ao  fireqoently  called  for 
under  the  present  aystem,  tliat  he  now 
called  for  a  change  of  that  system.    He 
wished  the  House  to  try  what  would  ha 
the  efiect  of  a  system  of  conciliation. 
Every  thing,  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
Ireland,  had  been  anhjected  to  the  opera- 
tion  of  oppressive  legislative  restrictions. 
The  erts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
that  ooontry  had  been  long  sufering  under 
a  pernioioua  system  of  lairs.    Those  laws 
were  new  happily  removed,  to  the  great 
adveatege  of  both  countries*    The  penal 
code,  the  worst  of  all,  was  the  only  one 
sttfiered  to  remain;     Would  the  Uoose 
asaeat   that   improvement  should   take 
place  in  everything  hot  the  moral  and 
poUticid  ooodition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ?    He  had  heard  objections  to  the 
oondoct  and  opfaveaa  of  some  nsembere 
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of  the  Chtbolic  church  in  Irelilnd.  He 
had  fouDd  in  that  church,  as  there  might 
be  found  in  all  churches,  individuals  who 
carried  their  opinions  to  extremea;  but 
^e  bad  also  met  those  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  whose  conduct  would  do  honour 
to  any  Protestant  community.  Amongst 
others,  he  might  mention  Dr.  Everard, 
the  late  titular  archbishop  of  Cashel.  it 
gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  House,  that  that  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  lived  on  terms  of  almost  fra* 
ternal  unanimity  with  the  Protestant 
archbishop  of  that  place.  Though  they 
were  both  zealous  friends  of  the  religion 
which  they  respectively  professed,  they 
lived  on.  terms  of  the  most  uninterrupted 
intimacy,  and  governed  their  flocks  witii 
the  greatest  harmony*  under  the  princi- 
ples of  that  common  Christianity  which 
would  be  much  promoted  by  the  success 
of  the  present  measure.— He  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
religion  which  prevented  a  professor  of  it 
from  being  a  good  subject  to  a  Protes- 
tant prince ;  and  in  proof  of  his  position, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact,  that,  though  several  Catholics,  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  opposed  the 
accession  of  Henry  4th.,  then  aProtestant, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  others  of  them 
had  zealously  supported  that  monarch's 
claim  to  it,  under  the  belief,  that  he  was 
the  sovereign  destined  by  Providence  to 
rale  over  them.  When  he  heard  it  stated 
in  that  House,  that  the  Roman  CaUiolics 
were  incapable  of  a  right  perception,  and 
that  every  honourable  iina  generous  sen- 
timent was  confined  to  the  breast  of  the 
PiYitestant,  in  answer  to  such  unfounded 
charges,  with  the  permission  of  tne  House* 
be  would  read  .an  extract  from  the  pre- 
face of  Thuanus,  to  his  History  of  Henry 
4th.  wherein  he  observes*— ^'Nempe  ad 
cetera  quibus  hoc  infestum  virtoti  seculum 
acatet  mala,  religionis  diasidium  accessit, 
quod  Jam  toto  peneseoulo,  orbem  Chrtstx- 
anum  continuis  motibus  vezat  etdeinceps 
vexabit,  nisi  tempestiva  remedia,  atqoe 
adeoaliaquam  qusBhactenuaadhibitasunt, 
ab  iis  quorum  precipue  interest,  adhi- 
beantur. '  ^  He  then  went  on  to  remark 
what  he  wished  the  House  particularly  to 
attend  to.  <<  Nam  experientii  satis  edocti 
Bumus,  ferrum,  flammas,  exiliai  proscrip* 
tionea  irritasse  potitis  quam  sao&sse  nsor- 
bum  mentiinhoerentemadquemproindecu- 
randam*  non  iis  quae  in  corpus  tantum  pe«, 
netrant,  sed  doctrini  etseoula  institutione 
tfim  in  aniaaam  leniler  instillata  descen« 
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dit  opus  esse.*'  This  language,'as  beautifol 
as  it  was  true,  proceeded  from  a  Romaa 
Catholic  author,  who  wrote  several  centu* 
ries  ago,  and  was  abundantly  sufficient  to 
refute  the  unqualified  charges  which  had 
been  so  absurdly  raised  against  the  Catho* 
lies.  It  .was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
surround  the  Catholic  population  with 
such  kind  and  genial  influences  as  would 
make  them  not  only  faithful  subjects,  but 
render  them  good  members  of  society. 
In  supporting  the  measure  then  before 
the  House,  and  advocating  the  caute  of 
the  Catholics,  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
from  the  charge  of  indifterence  to  th6 
Protestant  religion.  He  detested  that 
principle  which  would  not  suffer  you  to 
shew  charity  to  people  of  opposite  opi- 
nions, without  imputing  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  Every  thing  which  he  heard — every 
thing  which  he  had  seen— -aave  prognos- 
tic of  the  future  success  of  the  measure 
on  which  they  were  then  legislating.  It 
might,  by  circumstances,  be  delayed  a 
year  or  two,  but  it  must  ultimately  pass* 
He  saw  light  breaking  in  upon  Ireland 
through  a  thousand  avenues ;  every  mea- 
sure that  advanced  its  interests,  every 
relaxation  of  unjust  principles,  were  so 
many  facilities  to  CaUiolic  emancipation. 
He  therefore  called  upon  the  House  most 
earnestly  to  render  that  boon  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  of  religious 
charity,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  public 
for  the  improvement  of  Irehind,  showed 
must  ultimately  be  granted,  delightful 
and  acceptable  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
to  be  conferred,  by  not  postponing  it  to 
any  distant  period  [cheers]. 

The  SoUcUor-'General  commenced  his 
speech  by  adverting  to  the  miraculoua 
conversion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh 
from  a  bitter  enemy  into  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  Catholic  emancipation.  He  no- 
ticed the  reasons  which  that  hon.  mem- 
ber had  given  for  his  conversion,  and 
stated,  that  they  were  by  no  means  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  similar  change  in  hia 
mind.  H  e  contrasted  the  extenporaaeoua 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the  com- 
mittees, with  the  deliberate  wrttii^  df 
that  individual  under  the  signature  o£ 
J.  K.  L.,  and  stated,  that  with  all  the  ra« 
spect  that  he  felt  for  a  Catholic  bishop, 
he  could  not  believe  him^  as  a  witness* 
when  he  heard  him  uttering  sentiments 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  he  had 
written.  In  Dr.  Doyle's  opinion,  a  pos- 
session of  forty  years  would  create  a  title 
in  landa  sequeitcated  from  tbe  church. 
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Jd€re  WBiB  direct  admuiion  that,  if  the 
House  of  Comaions  confiBcated  a  part  of 
the  property  of  the  church,  it  only  re- 
Qoired  a  lapse  of  forty  years  to  establish  a 
title  in  it.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be,  to  bring  a  certain  portion  of 
£oman  Catholics  into  the  House,  who 
would  according  to  their  religionri  be 
justified  in  seeking  a  part  of  the  Protest- 
ant church  property.  The  church,  to  be 
sore,  might  remonstrate.  But,  what  of 
that  ?  Tlie  title  would  be  ^ood  in  forty 
years,  aud  she  had  only  to  sit  down  under 
the  loss.  The  three  measures  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  of  the  elective  IVanchise 
bill,  and  of  the  proposed  establishment 
for  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  so  blended 
together,  iliat  lie  could  not  oppose  the 
first  without  saving  a  few  words  in  con* 
demnation  of  the  other  measure.  With 
regard  to  the  elective  franchise  bill,  he 
would  declare  that  It  was  one  of  the  most 
unconstitutional  measures  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  The  defenders  of  it  said  that 
it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ireland. 
Good  God  1  to  conciliate  Ireland  1  Was 
the  admission  of  lord  Fingall  and  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  to  parliament— was  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  patrician  and  equestrian 
orders  of  the  Catholics  from  the  disabil- 
ities under  which  they  laboured,  calculated 
to  reconcile  the  general  mass  of  its  popu- 
lation to  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  and 
dearest  privileges?  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  baronet  who  had  brought  forward 
the  measure  now  under  the  discussion  of 
the  House,  whether  he  would  consent, 
for  any  measure  which  would  benefit  the 
spIencUd  shopkeepers  of  Bond-street,  to 
disfranchise  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the 
tailor,  the  tinker,  ethoe  genus  omne,  who 
lived  in  the  city,  which  that  hon.  baronet 
had  the  honour  to  represent  f  What  did 
the  hon.  baronet  suppose  would  be  the 
result,  if  it  were  attempted  to  disfranchise 
the  chimney-sweepers,  who,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  well  knew,  lived  in  the  blind 
alleys  of  Westminster,  while  the  shop* 
keepers  and  higher  orders  of  the  inhabi- 
tants wei%  allowed  to  retain  their  rights  ? 
It  was  slated,  that  the  elective  franchise 
bill  was  itendered  necessary  by  the  split* 
ting  of  freeholds  which  took  place  in  Ire- 
land 3  but,  was  Ireland  the  only  part  of 
the  empire  where  such  practices  took 
place  ?  Had  the  hon.  baronet  never  heard 
of  such  practices  at  Brentford?  Was 
property  worth  only  40^.  a-year  split  into 
minerotti  votes  in  tio  other  countrv  hut 


Irelaw^?  True  it  was,  that  suoh  says** 
rem  might  be  productive  of  much  fraud 
and  perjury ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of 
morality,  it  was  not  on  account  of  religion, 
it  was  not  on  accountof  the  amelioraliott  it 
would  create  among  the  mass  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  that  the  supporters  of  the  elective 
franchise  bill  wanted  to  disfranchise  the 
40f .  freeholders ;  but  on  account  of  the 
political  advantages  which  the  passing  of 
It  would  bestow  on  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Catholics.  The  character  which  he 
would  give  to  the  elective-  franefatse  bill 
was  contained  in  two  words — it  was 
magnum  latrocinium  [bear,  hear].  He 
could  not  conjecture  by  what  means  Mr. 
O'Connell  could  make  it  palatable  to  the 
lower  orders  of  his  countrymen.  That, 
however,  was  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  concern, 
not  his ;  but  he  could  conjecture,  that 
a  dialogue  ef  the  following  nature 
might  ensue  between  thot  gentleman  and- 
some  of  thepeasantry,  whose  disfranchise- 
ment be  nad  advised  >— <*  Well,  Mr. 
O'Connellt  what  have  you  got  for  us  by 
your  Journey  to  England  r*  —  •*Oh,** 
Mr.  O'Connell  might  reply,  **  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  is  to  sit  in  parliament ;  lord  Fin- 
gall  is  to  sit  in  parliament ;  I  may  have  a 
silk  gown,  and  may  sit  in  parliament  if  I 
am  elected.'^— <•  This  is  all  very  good," 
the  peasant  might  reply,  **  but  now  that 
you  have  told  us  what  you  have  eot» 
pray  tell  us  what  we  have  got.**— <*  You 
have  got !"  Mr.  O'Connell  might  reply, 
**  O,  you  have  got  a  great  deal ;  you  have 
got— well  robbed'*  [a  laugh].  He  would 
repeat  over  and  over  again,  that  this  bill 
committed  a  most  flagitious  robbery  on 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  he  for  one 
would  never  consent  to  give  nrivilegea  to 
one  class  of  men,  and,  uno  flatu,  to  takQ 
them  from  another.  He  concurred  most- 
warmly  in  the  opposition  which  his  learn- 
ed friends  the  members  for  W^incbelaea 
and  Nottingham,  had  given  to  this  mea- 
sure. He  knew  that  on  all  occasio«s  be 
and  his  learned  friends  were  not  men  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  *■  £t  cantare  parea 
et  respondere  parati."  He  was  therefore 
upon  this  occasion  particularly  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  their  support.  In  hia 
apprehension  a  more  unconstitutional  mea-» 
sure  had  never  been  attempted  since  the 
grand  forfbitureof  the  charters  before  the 
Revolution.  He  did  not  pretend  to  bo 
a  man  of  deeper  research  toan  bis  neigh- 
bours; but  this  he  would  sav,  that  after 
all  the  research  he  had  made,  he  couM 
find  DO  case  in  our  aniv4i  which 'forme4^ 
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a  puPBlM  to  the  prmmU  The  om  oC 
Ae  borough  of  KofitiDghtni,  whore  the 
oountj  nagMtntes  weve  let  in  to  a  ehare 
of  the  juriaiictioot  which  had  formerly 
been  ezeliiflively  poitened  hy  the  magia* 
tfatet  of  the  corporaUon.  wea  the  oehr 
ease  to  which  it  oould  beat«Uas8iBBiktefi. 
There  wai|  howefer,  a  plautible  pretext 
Ibr  that  ioiraction  on  Uio  righta  of  the 
iuirporate  offieen  of  the  borough  of  Not* 
(iD^oi.  They  had  fiuled  to  quell  oer* 
tain  riota^irhich  hadtoocurred  wiAio  their 
jurisdictioii;  and  tbefar  oornipt  oonducly 
therefore,  sorted  as  an  eiouse  for  the 

gunishmeot  inflicted  opoo  theoL  No 
orough  had  ever  yet  beeo  disfrandiisedy 
without  due  investigation  of  the  diaries 
brought  against  it»  and  withoul  a  oobsmU 
erabie  mass  of  evidenoe  boiog  taken  upon 
oath  to  substantiate  them*  And  yet  the 
House  was  now  precipitately  going  to 
disfranchise  half  the  voters  of  Ii€land» 
upon  evidenoe  of  the  moat  oooflicting  and 
unaatislaetory  nature;  witheul  having  got 
any  two  individuals  whoni  it  had  esasmF 
ed,  to  agree  as  to  the  qualification  which 
the  freeholders  of  Irdaod  werehereafter  to 
possess. — Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
elective  fraacbise  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
deed  to  the  resolution  relative  tolbepvo* 
B>sedsenmneratioBof  the  Catholic  clergy. 
y  that  resolution  they  bad deterraiaedco 
^ablish  a  papal  church,  armed  with  oU 
the  jurisdiction  belongiag  to  papacy.  He 
thought  that  the  House  could  not  be 
aiware  how  large,  how  extensive,  bow- 
perfectly  intolerable  that  Jurisdictioa  was. 
YTere  honour^le  geotieroen  aware,  that 
the  rite  of  baptism,  the  rite  of  marriage, 
the  rife  of  sacrament,  the  rite  of  entering 
the  oburcb,  |hat  of  coafirmatioa,  that  oC 
receiving  charity,  and  that  o(  burial,  were 
alKspiritual  rites,  whicl>  could  be  withheld 
or  aoi,  MBCording  to  the  will  of  the  clergy  ? 
Sopposii^  Ihem  to  be  witliheldi  wliat  re* 
liar  could  the  Irish  Catholic  receive  i  V 
the  House  gave  the  title  of  bishops  to  apiy 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  alpi^  with  the  title 
tlMjy  roust  give  thpin  all  the  spiritual, 
jurisdiction  of  their  ohiirch.  Aqd,  if  they 
did  give  them  such  jurisdiction,  how  could 
they  provide  agaiast  the  abuse  of  jt  ?  He 
threw  these  poinu  put  to  the  CQOsidefar 
tioo  of  the  uoose,  and  trust^  that  tl^y 
would  not  be  without  their  due  freight  in 
this  discussion.  Connected  with  this 
aubject  was  the  form  of  ofuh  to  bo  taken 
by  the  Catholic  bbhops  of  Ireland.  Why 
did  these  bishops  r^^ase  to  take  the  same 
qath  la  was  tnken  by  the  Caiholic  ^Vkap^ 


ofSpiio?  The  bisbopa of  ihat  mmirjr 
adffliMed  the  supremacy  of  the  soveraijpi 
in  the  oath  which  Ihagr  took  on  thdr  m*« 
aestitore  I'for  in  their  oath  waa  thia  denser 
**  aalvis  regalibus,  at  uMMis  consaetuditti»« 
husei  toti  suhfcotione  doouni  Ferdanandi.^' 
Why  could  not  the  bishops  of  kehttiA 
swear  with  a  aimUar  salvo?  Be  cons* 
plained  that  there  had  been  a  oonsideaUb 
doctoring  adtfa  the  oath  to  be  tabeb  bw 
these  prelates.  It  was  diilBrent  in  the  hnl 
of  1816,  in  the  bill  of  1881,  and  again  m 
the  present  bUl.  HocooU  not  say  that 
the  present  form  of  it  waa  auctior  lha» 
it  had  previously  been,  becanaa  it  waa 
shorter;  nor  emeadatior,  because  it  waa 
lam  oon3eet.««*The  boa.  and  kamed  gen* 
tleman  went  oh  to  describe  the  jealom^ 
with  which  the  policy  of  the  Fseach  go* 
lemment  watched  the  ooodnct  and  ooa^ 
rtapoodenoe  of  a  nuncio  residem  within 
tbeir  terrilory,  and  the  regulations  by 
which  they  aecured  to  tlie  chief  oOeei* 
of  government  the.inspection  of  bis  oooa* 
munioations  from  and  to  £ome»  as  well 
after  his  departone  as  during  .bis  stajr* 
Such  was  ihe  caution  uaed  in  a  Catbohc 
sMMe  in  admilting  any  emissariea  or  de* 
legatee  from  thai  dangerous  power-**o 
stele,  400,  which  took  care  previously  4o- 
sooaro  itadf  na  muoh  as  p9ssihie»  by  rei* 
tainiog  for  the  crown  of  Fmnce,  against 
all  the  papid  preleasianf^  ihe  Ttgbi  of  no* 
nunating  Its  own  bMhapa.  There  was  no 
Catholic  state  in  Europe^not  efien  Spain, 
Whene  the  abomioaUo  tribunal  of  the  !»• 
quisition  prevailedF^lhat  did  not  show 
spfuething  of  a  comesponding  jeatausy,  in 
its  regulatioaa  of  ihe  mteroouiae  botweeo 
the  claqgy  and  the  aoa  of  KiimeM  thai  di4 
not  comiiel,  by  aomo  aneaits,  a  roeofoition 
of  th9  right  of  the  fof^eromont  to  keep 
the  eoclesiaslioii  in  aidmiimioD  and  sufan 
jMiofi  to  tli^  foeulaf  powev.  The  lerm 
seeariiiei,  tJhough  a  word  of  more  oaot  aa 
now  used»  vms  ridioidouf  in  iia  oppKcaftion 
tp  the  pieseot  rude  pod  vague  law*  Whal 
saenHty  could  (hone  b*  Ja  a  oammiaMOit 
of  Pqpifb  biih<^  empoawpfd  to  impsnt 
all  oomRHioicationp  from  Roma*  and  use 
port  theroQU  ta  the  privy  council }  Whal 
security  would  there  be  for  ahusaa  in  th« 
Tr^psurjr,  i4  faiiatd  of  those  ooniinual 
diftqKs  put  qpmi  ft^  fioaocial  adminisira* 
tiqn  ^ty  the  Uomfi  m'  it*  men^berst  the 
ctu^JtpeUor  of  the  Excbe<^  could  paevati 

3K»n  pi^rliamant  to  apfMU  instead  there* 
t  a  commission  to  aoipaci  the  aftirs  of 
tb?  Treasury,  cioTOfMfld  pf  Amr  lordi  ^ 
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tMmlt  0f  ih»  iMBb  iMMTOMfc  twit  kimwUk 

99cixMtB  for  iIm  ftdaiiNrtatioBL  of  iIm 
money  of  Um  nadoo  )  Tat,  taoli  was  bit. 
^proviiioD  for  the  BrotocdoB  of  tlio  ne^ 
\ioDal  rel^oB.  He  vodd  act  reasos 
grafoly  upon  looh  eeeoiitiei*  A  maB  ef 
aenso  would  bo  aabaBMd  to  throw  aanqr 
the  powidor  and  ibot  of  a  good  argoneot 
upon  to  wretched  a  propoeittoa.  Then 
were  not  tho  pmidtiea  provided  bj  Mr. 
GratUo,(itiattrioiis  alike  for  hisenli^biened 
idtwi  and  his  patriociim»  in  hit  bdl;  aor 
by  hie  ligbt  hon.  and  leeraed  friend,  the 
Attomey^neral  for  Irelandy  in  the  bill 
which  he  brought  in.  Those  bills  did 
carry  the  principle,  that  the  stela  must 
have  the  opportnnity  of  viewing  all  docn* 
rocBU coming  from  that  quarter;  and  the 
power  of  mspeotion  was  given  to  the  great 
officers  of  stale  aoeordingly.  Bat,  it  was 
said  ihat  the  Catholic  religion  prohibtled 
the  exposure  of  those  sacred  documents 
to  the  unhaUowad  eyes  of  laymen.  Not 
so  thongbt  the  Freaeh  government^  which, 
from  Henry  4th  down  to  the  present  time« 
had  always  seoered  ftv  the  lay-efficess  of 
state  that  power  ef  inspBCtion.  Under 
the  Revolutionarv  goeorMncot  the  same 
right  waaeiaimea;  end  Napoleon  Buoaa- 

CrtOi  ditriog  his  reignt  enforced  the  eU 
r  of  France,  which  gane  the  richt  of 
iaspeettng  ail  such  dooemeoiai  He  eh« 
jected  te  this  emasiire  itself,  and  to  the 
two  ether  meMines  which  were  called  its 
adjtmota  or  wings.  *«Jhough  it  was  hoped 
these  wings  would  aupport  it  in  its  arial 
flighty  be  trusted  they  would  melt,  like 
these  of  Icarus,  and  bnng  it  to  the  ground, 
-^t  had  been  said^  that  they  must  not 
leek  to  old  caleadass  or  asasty  reoerds.  for 
the  deotnncs  and  psactice  of  the  Romsn 
Catholic  chnffcb^that  times  had  altered 
with  the  spirit  ef  the  mo.  But,  what  was 
the  praoiioe  of  diet  mmtch  at  present  I 
Wodd  his  hon.  and  leasaed»«<JM  wsa 
about  to  say  hia  right  MveieBd  friend 
fJkfr.  Breipgham)«*<Hitteli  as  adeooate  iar 
me  inqeivy,  eed  the  apBaadeCfcnowleds|e 
•«*wettl4  Im  ImhaB  n  joosdioima,  the 
principle  of  wliah  maa  te  pseveet  the 

Kla  <iMBn^  feeding  the  toiplores,  os 
nt  ihem  read  ia  tim  vemaenhr 
toegnef   lUmo  the  beau  and  kamed 

Kleman  asail  a  letter  front  the  present 
.  B,  stating  the  evils  which  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  was  calculated  to  prb- 
dnce  OB  uneducaied  SMadf^  and  throwing 
aome  deviaion  en  Bible  asoieiies.1  He 
urn  wenndhint  dmngr  lemienen  who  be* 
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Imlged  td  aueh  sedetma.  Thaia  who 
exereed  thesmslvee  ib  circulatmg  the 
ScriptaiBSy  were  treated  in  the  letter  aa  b 
sect  of  strolleiB.  They  were  called  deli» 
iBBles  honunes;  so  that  every  person  was 
deemed  deltrana  honm  who  eontriboted 
hie  money  or  his  exertions  te  the  merito« 
riotm  work  of  placing  the  saered  vehnae- 
ia  the  heads  of  all  inio  were  capeble  ef 
reading.  Thm  he  looked  upon  as  nothinr 
issstkanatibdon  tim  paopie  ef  Enghine, 
The  established  churdi  was  not  called  aa 
this  document  «<  Ecdesia  Anglis%''  but, 
by  a  sort  of  nickname,  Protestantism.— 
His  right  boo.  friend  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  in 
that  able  and  eiooQent  speech  which  he 
had  just  deh'vered,  contended  that,  aa 
there  no  longer  existed  any  Pretender  to 
the  Crown  of  these  reafassi  the  motive  for 
the  exclusion  of  RoBiaa  Catholics  no 
longer  existed.  In  this,  he  diffisrsd  from 
his  right  boo.  friend.  As  to  the  public 
ftehag  upon  the  subject,  there  were  358 
pediieos  against  Catholic  concession,  and 
5^  ia  its  mvoar.  This,  he  thought,  was 
a  prettjr  strong  proof  ef  the  sentitneBts 
out  of  doors  [no,  no  !]•  The  gendcmcw 
opposite  aright  say,  that  they  had  made 
no  exertions  to  procure  petitions.  He 
waa  entitled  to  amume  the  sanm,  upon  the 
pert  of  those  who  had  presented  advene 
petitiona.  It  was  also  said,  ihat  the  ma* 
Jority  of  the  petitioas  was  from  cleiwy men. 
This  was  not  the  esse; as  bet  66  cf  then 
were  clerical.  Acting  under  the  dietatea 
of  his  coasdenoe^  and  to  Ae  best  of  his 
judgment,  he  felt  bound  te  oppoee  tbw 
measoiw.  He  could  not  felknr  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  respectable  member  for  Ar« 
magh.  He  could  nevet  renounce  bis  old 
erron  of  Ptotestantiink  Aa  to  the  winge 
of  the  hiU^  the  moral  one  for  the  dBfian^ 
chiaement  of  the  fveeholdera  araat  foal; 
and  aa  a  constitBtiottid  lawyer,  **so  help 
him  God^'^  he  nanst.  upoB  ecBecicBce  aaA 
conviction,  oppose  it  lo  the  otalost.  The 
ecclrriasriosl  adjunct  ef  tim  bill  for  paying* 
the  dergy,  was,  if  possible,  mere  objeck 
tlonahle.  PMimnent  Bauer  couU  co»* 
scat  te  vote  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bending  down  six  BBlliens  ef  paepia  in  a* 
depradhig  and  dndtoBourable  slavery  to  a 
sparitual  thraldem.  whid^  assBmad  the 
pasrer  ef  exeoBBBoaication  and  eternal 
peiditioB.  iff  ita  victims  were  only  to  ve»- 
ture  te  read  the  word  of  God,  or  torofiav 
up  their  pravara  to.  him,  without  leave- 
fimt  oblabed  of  a  priest.  He  wooMw 
theiefere^  condude,  by  moving  an  emend 
nMot^«^That  theWM  he  read  a  ddM  tiaae 
this  day  six  months." 
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Mt.HuskissoH  said,  thatifter  the  irasple,. 
frequeut,  and,  above  all,  the  able  dilBcas. 
aions  this  question  had  received-rafter  the 
povrerful  and  intereBting  speech  noade  by 
hii  hon.  aod  learoed  friend  who  had  just 
Bat  down,  the  greater  part  of  which  re* 
lerred  to  the  subject  which  occupied 
their  attention  last  night^-*he  felt  he  owed 
to  the  House  some  apology  for  trespassing 
upon  them  at  all ;  but  it  might  affoi-d  gen- 
tlemen some  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that 
lie  would  confine  himself  to  the  smallest 
bound  of  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  a  Question  of  such 
importance.  With  regard  to  those  events 
"which  were  gone  by,  there  werye  no  cir- 
cumstances of  his  long  parliamentary 
life  which  he  could  review  with  more 
sincere  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  the 
conscientious  votes  which  be  had  given, 
upon  many  occasions  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholics  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  the  partial  or  total  repeal 
of  those  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured.  The  motive  of  this  conduct  was 
not  because  he  would  extend  more  favour 
to  Catholics  than  he  would  to  others ;  and 
he  would  now  state»  that,  with  all  deference 
to  the  talent  and  ability  displayed  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Dundaik,  he 
could  scarcely  help  supposing,  when  he 
heard  the  hon.  baronet's  arguments,  that 
the  question  was,  whether  the  Catholic 
religion  was  to  l>e  established,  or  merely 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
^irit,  or  the  tenets,  or  the  doctrines  of 
that  religion.  In  the  practices  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Romish  nierarchy  he  could 
see  nothing  to  dread  were  they  even 
wickedly  inclined.  He  owed  the  Catho- 
lics no  favour  whatever.  He  differed  from 
many  members  in  that  respect.  He  was 
under  no  political  obligation  of  any  kind 
to  them ;  but,  he  o^ed  it  to  justice  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 
He  thought  it  but  justice  that  those 
penalties  and  disabilities  which  afflicted 
them  should  be  removed,  when  the  evils 
for  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  the 
remedy  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  feeling 
alone  would  influence  his  vote;  but  he 
also  thought  he  owed  it  to  his  country  to 
support  the  measure,  for  other  important 
reasons.  By  withholding  the  privileges 
sought  for,  we  should  be  acting  danger- 
ously, as  we  retarded  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  in  time  of  peace ;  by  so  doing 
we  rendered  that  peace  less  permanent 
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and  secute:  akid  when  war  occnfred,  we 
iinpaired  our  resources  and  divided  and 
distracted  the  energies  of  the  country 
when  they  ought  to  be:  brought,  by  a 
common  effort,  to  act  against  the  common  ^ 
enemy*  He  would  not  enter  much  at 
large  into  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  observing  that  the 
objections  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor-general  to  the  bill  brought  in  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford,  and  to  the 
present  measure  were  not  lipon  broad 
grounds.  His  objection  merely  went  to 
this — ^that  the  securities  offered  were  not 
satisfactory.  If  this  were  the  case  others 
could  be  introduced.  He  had  not  heard 
that  the  constitution  would  fail,  if  the 
measure  were  carried.  The  other  objec- 
tions went  also  to  matters  of  detail,  and 
did  not  involve  any  general  principle.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  enter  into  that  prin- 
ciple at  present ;  and  if  he  felt  disposed  to 
do  so,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  within 
his  power.  The  discussion  upon  the  ge- 
neral principle  had  been  long  exhausted. 
All  that  historical  learning  and  constitu- 
tional research  could  supply— every  appeal 
that  ingenuity  and  eloquence  could  make 
to  the  generosity  and  justice  of  the  House 
— ^we  had  been  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  an^  with  a  degree  of 
success,  which  he  trusted,  would  now 
attend  it.  He  would,  therefore,  waive  the 
investigation  of  the  principle,  and  apply 
his  attention  to  the  pressing  and  urgent 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  it  affected  Ireland. 
And,  though  he  thooght  the  claims  of  the 
English  Catholics  were  powerful  and 
cogent  in  justice  and  in  reason,  yet  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  he  considered  them  comparatively 
unimportant ;  and  that,  but  for  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland,  they  would  be  easily 
adjusted.  He  was  free  to  admit,  that  in  a 
country  possessing  a  Protestant  establish- 
ment, such  a  number  of  Catholics  as  exist- 
ed in  Ireland  was  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude. It  was  an  evil,  speaking  generally, 
but  it  was  attended  with  peculiar  circum-< 
stances,  as  affecting  Ireland.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  country  had,  at  a  former 
period,  imported  thither  the  Protestant 
religion*  The  transfer  of  the  church  pro« 
perty  to  the  mim'sters  of  the  reformea  re^ 
ligion  was  not  accompanied  with  the 
transfer  of  the  feelings,  affections,  or  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  inhabiUnts.  Still, 
the  act  of  union,  following  in  the  stream 
of  time,  confirmed  that  property  in  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  it  iras  now  trrc* 
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coverable  This  was  wisely  done:  be* 
cause,  to  shake  the  idviolability  of  the 
church  property,  or  that  of  any  other 
kind,  was  to  affect  the  stability  of  all  pro- 
perty, and  thereby  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  all  civil  order  and  good  go- 
vernment. He  now  would  ask  the  House 
that  question  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  himself,  when  he  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject — ^What  is  the 
nature  of  that  evil  to  be  considered :  is  it 
such  thtit  it  will  wear  itself  out ;  will  it 
increase  day  after  day ;  and  has  it  at  pre- 
sent attained' such  a  portentous  siae,  that 
it  must  of  necessity  endanger  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  ?— This 
was  the  practical  question  which  he  asked 
of  himself*  And  the  next  question  he 
asked  was— -Since  this  evil  existed  vear 
after  year,  what  was  the  remedy  wnich 
parliament  ought  to  apply?  It  was  a 
good  old  dictum  of  tnat  House;  that 
there  was  no  political  evil  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude, that  parliament  wits  not  bound 
and  was  not  able  to  find  a  remedy  1  He 
was  also  aware  that  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  some  hon.  members 
opposed  to  the  question,  and  who  came  to 
a  conclusion,  that  something,  ought  to  be 
done.  He  would  now  ask  them  what  that 
something  ought  to  be  ?  He  would  ask 
them,  did  they  hope  for  the  conversion  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestant 
church  ?  He  wished  to  God  such  an  ex- 
pectation could  be  realised.  It  would, 
10  bis  opinion,  be  a  source  of  advantage 
and  benefit  to  the  state.  But  such  was 
an  idle  expectation— 4t  was  too  visionary 
for  discussion.  Df  this  he  was  sure,  thac 
if  there  was  a  chance  for  individual  con- 
version by  the  exertion  of  individual  zeali 
such  chance  was  destroyedt  as  long  as  we 
abut  the  door  against  ireedom  of  discus* 
aion,  and  by  our  pains  and  pemdties  and 
disabilities,  checked  the  light  which  might 
be  diffused  from  the  knowledge  of  Protest- 
ant doctrines.  The  Catholics  would  not 
remain  in  their  present  situation.  It  was 
impossible,  when  we  took  into  consider* 
alien  their  increasing  numbers  in  wealUi ; 
when  we  reflected  upon  the  difiisioD  of 
knowledge  espedally  amooest  the  higher 
cf^ues»  who  devoted  themsdves  to  profes- 
sions. They  were  encouraged  in  their 
daims  by  the  example  of  other  countries 
—by  the  sympathy  and  approbation  they 
•sperienced  from  many  of  the  ProtestanU 
of  this  country-4>y  the  majority  of  this 
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the  other  House.  The  hope  that  they 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  desist 
from  their  claims,  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  visionary  than  the  expectation  of 
their  general  conversion.— He  would  now 
come  to  his  other  question,  a.?d  ask  what 
should  be  done  for  the  removal  of  those 
dangers  which  threatened  Ireland  ?  And 
here  he  would  assume  for  tie  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  danger  was  to  le  apprehend- 
ed from,  this  great  change  icoor  laws  and 
institutions.  He  would  deicend  into  the 
particulars  of  that  danger.  In  what  did 
It  consist  ?  Was  it  such  acne  as  men  of 
firm  and  manly  minds,  acmstomed  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  fom  legislation, 
would  not  shrink  from ;  ^  was  it  such  as 
was  calculated  4o  appal  nen  who  were  not 
afraid  of  ordinary  difficuties  }  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  truth  thatianger  arose  from 
comparison ;  and  in  thi  case,  the  course 
leading  to  the  least  aiould  be  adopted. 
Twenty-five  years  ha^'  elapsed  since  the 
time  of  the  Union;  a»d  during  that  pe- 
riod the  attention  of  he  House  had  been 
often  called  to  the  dnstderation  of  this 
question ;  and  the  House,  as  in  duty 
bound,  had  applied  all  its  attention  to 
the  subject.  They  tnew,  as  they  ought 
to  know,  the  dimsilties  attending  it. 
Those  who  had  no  the  benefit  of  local 
knowledge,  had  opprtunities  of  being  in* 
formed,  from  the  testimony  of  various 
members  who  tool  a  part  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  of  men  who  were  not  prevented  by 
a  want  of  nerve  fum  looking  difficulties 
in  the  face.  Look  to  the  opinion  of  the 
gallant  member  fo  Westmeath.  He  tells 
you,  that  he  had  iolent  prejudices  upon 
the  subject ;  thatit  was  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  be  sanmdercd  them.  He  tells 
you  of  the  dange  of  the  present  state  of 
things ;  and  thai  if  the  measure  be  not 

framed,  it  caniat  be  postponed.  He 
news  from  his  hibiu  of^  life,  the  value  of 
lOXXX)  well-discplined  troops;  and  he 
tells  you,  that  if  this  question  be  carried, 
you  will  do  mortibr  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
than  you  can  efect  by  an  augmentation 
of  your  forces  trthat  extent.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  subjict  he  would  not  give  any 
opinion.    He  ccasidered  it  in  a  moral  and 

Colitical  point  of  view.  By  far  the  greater 
jas  which  the  country  experienced  in 
consequence  of  these  restrictions  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  occasioned— and 
this  was  a  fact  which  gentlemen  who  were 
accustomed  to  discuis  questions  of  politi* 
cal  economy  wodd  do  well  particularly  to 
consider — by  the  loss  of  all  the  benefit 
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Ihat  roiglity' under  olberdfieumitaiiOHt  be 
derived  Irem  Uw  epiployment  of  miUione 
of  £Dgttih  c%fkd  10  Ireland,  which  must 
noir  be  oflosidered  ot  ao  many  miliiona 
dmried  aad  withdrawn  from  all  thoee 
ohaonala  ol  ioduetrr  and  improveoiont 
which  they  might  oat«  so  benefieiaUy 
ooened  or  enargod*  He  waa  one  of  those 
'  imo  nnqnestODablj  vould  have  ivjoifiod 
if  die  measn4*e  of  Catholic  omaDqipatiofi 
had  been  gnnted  at  the  time  of  voting 
the  union  ol  the  two  oeuntries.  Bat» 
whatarer  had,  jubsefuemly  to  the  miion, 
heen  the  miafnienea  and  troubles  of  Ire* 
land,  it  ooold  tot  be  denied  that  ahe  had 
beeo»  in  the  sane  period,  going  oaincreas-i 
ing  in  wealth  md  power,  aM  io  intelli* 
|eot  and  educaed  dassea.  There  were, 
m  fine,  a  great  nany  mere  existing  cir« 
euastanoes  nf  w,tlian  thepo  were  ire-and 
twenty  vears  age,to  enable  Irdand  to  re^ 
omfO  the  boon  «hich  she  claimed  with 
advantage  to  hernlf ;  and  the  danger  of 
withholding  that  h»on,  on  the  nther  nand, 
was  proportionabl}  inereaaed,  compared 
with  what  the  dangsr  of  doiog  so  would 
have  been  at  a  pried  fivenandHweaty 
years  back.  The  Gtholies  came  befere 
parliament  as  auppliAota  for  admission  to 
a  participation  of  allJioae  eivtl  eights  and 
pnvUeges  which  wen  enjoyed  by  all  other 
classes  of  the  Idng's  vbjeola ;  and  in  this 
their  aupplication,  tkv  were  hacked  by 
a  large  portion  of  themtelligeoce  and  in^ 
iluenoe  of  the  Protestnt  commitiiityt  both 
in  England  and  Irelaal.  It  was  thw  very 
circumstance  of  their  leing  so  supported, 
that  made  a  further  doial  of  these  claims 
highly  dangerous*  Tlere  seemed  to  be 
same  hon.  gentlemen  the  sappoaed  thai 
the  Roman  Cathelic'snerpetual  medita^ 
tion««4iis  dseanp  hj  nigtt  and  his  anxiety 
by  day-^waa,  hoer  he  eight  aMist  eAcb 
tually  plan  the  overtbror  of  the  Firotest? 
ant  establishment  as  it  nor  miisled.  Now, 
mfaat  waa  it  that  the  toman  Catholics 
irese  at  that  moment  asklig  ?  To  be  ad« 
mitted  within  th^  pide  ofji  Protestant  po* 
litical  society.  Could  i|,  then,  be  ima« 
gtned,  that,  the  mom^t  tinqr  should 
annoeed  in  gettiog  witbil  it,  their  exen* 
tiona  woMild  be  tamed  to)  the  destcndion 
of  that  iheiter  and  protection  vhinh  thmn 
had  ao  alreniion^y  /ex^t^d  tbemwlnea  to 
attain}  Bat,  snppenn  tb  fears  pf  ho-* 
DoofaUe  gentlemen  shooil  unfortnnnteljr 
ever  be  verified,  as  he  leartUy  believed 
Ihey  mmtf  ooold  or  wonUI  be  so— suppose 
that  the  Rom^n  Catholics  manifested  any 
such  hostile  intentions ;  eould  ii<he  dotdit^ 


ed  what  couiae  we  should  be  oalled  e»  m 
pursue  ?  Would  they  any  longer  stend  m 
the  situation  of  supplicanis  for  rights-Pf^fai 
that  situation  whicn  now  constituted  the 
moral  strength  of  their  omo  ?  Mo  1  hut 
they  would  stand  in  the  altered  situation 
of  agjgressom  uof  aggressors  agaisnt  the 
oenatitution  of  the  state,  agamst  the  ^uof 
stituKinn  of  Ahe  cfaufch^  ngaiost  every 
establishsnent  that  formed  onr  guasd  and 
security^  and  aupplied  the  huia  of  our 
power.  Unless,  I  therefore^  fhuft  Honst 
could  suppose  the  Roman  Cathcdica  in  he 
the  most  desperately  foolish,  as  mdl  ae 
the  most  desperately  wiched  people  in  the 
world,  it  could  not  entertain  feara  el  this 
deacription.  Yet,  if  snch  a  fatal  result 
shoulcl  evert  indeed,  take  place;  he  was^ 
on  the  present  eecaaion,  prepared  to  say, 
that  he,  for  one,  would  go  the  full 
length  of  re^oaoting  thp  whole  penal 
code  against  the  Catholics-^acode,  noef^^ 
ever,  of  which  he  must  say  he  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  many  of  its  enact* 
menta,  which  rather,  in  truth,  were  eel* 
eole^d  to  excite  that  Irritation  in  Ireland* 
that  was  ever  most  likely  io  eccasioo  the 
diseontents  that  it  was  aeught  to  repr^« 
His  vighthoiufiriend,  the  Secretary  of' State 
for  the  Home  Department,  had  intimated, 
that  he  thought  seme  ceneessions  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  RooMm  CathoMca.  His 
ririit  hen.  firiend  was  not,  therefiore,  one 
of  those  opponents  who  thought  that  the 
oivtl  exclusions  now  exbtiag  ought  to 
exist  for  ever.  His  right  hen.  friend[ii 
ofajeotions  were  undentood  to  be  to  theia 
adosissioii  to  the  bench,  the  piivy  council^ 
and  to  seats  in  parliament*  His  right  hen. 
firiend  would  excuse  him  for  remarking, 
that  he  seemed  to  for^  that  it  was  u<« 
most  impassible  for  an  individual  to  obtaiii 
a  seat  in  the  eoonoil,  except  through  thn 
ohannd  of  one,  or  both  Houses  of  paalin« 
meat.  It  was  only  in  this  way  toat  hn 
could  obtain  an  asceadancy  in  the  coun« 
cils  of  the  Qountey.  His  right  boa.  friend 
did.  Indeed,  auppose  the  extreme  ease, 
that  n  Catholio  might  he  poiaessed  o£ 
inch  transottidant  sM^**^  ^^  '°^  * 
weight  of  ehasactar,,  thet  he  might  guide, 
and  influence  the  deKberathre  counciki  of 
the  nation.  It  was,  of  ommew  impiossihle 
to  deny  the  possible  exiateooe  of  sudi  aa 
event  9  but  atahonld  (le  ooupled  «ith  tho 
existence  of  ot^er  dsciuDatanoaa  o£  sn^ 
an  extraordinary  deaeriptino,  as  to  noato 
its  occurrence  a  bare  possibility*  Tte 
individual  alluded  to  by  his  mU  hon. 
friend^  must  poMess  such  aWities  na 
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tmtM  make  falm  an  object  of  danger. 
•Ke  mutt  be  alto  a  bigot.  Hit  mind  mutt 
'be  debated,  and  tubdued  by  the  worst 
'doetrinet  of  the  charch  of  Kome.  He 
'Utttt  be  a  hypocrite,  gifVed  with  powers 
'0f  the  mott  profound  ditttmalation,  such 
'«•  woald  enable  htm  to  impose  upon  the 
*Hoote,  and  etcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
•presti  and  of  the  other  free  institationt 
Jof  the  country.  He  matt,  in  short,  pos- 
•aett  tach  a  combination  of  qualities  as 
•were  nerer  exerdted  by  any  individual 
who  ever  endeavoured  to  obtain  author- 
ity through  the  medium  of  a  popular  as- 
•aennbly.  If  there  were  tuch  an  individual, 
<he  would  tay — ^lec  htm  come  into  the 
House*  They  alwayt  had,  and  always 
-would  have  a  ttandard,  by  which  they 
Leonid  meature  the  abilitiet  and  talents  of 
iany  person  whatever.  A  person  thus 
^endowed  would,  in  that  House,  be  taught 
to  move  in  his  proper  orbit,  in  his  le- 
gitimate sphere  would  describe  that 
circle  for  which  he  was  bett  calculated. 
-When  he  wat  expelled  and  hurried  out  of 
that  Haute,  he  would  be  converted — as 
•was  often  the  cate  in  Ireland—into  a 
-blazing  and  eccentric  comet,  disappear- 
ing for  ft  teaton,  and  occasionally  re- 
turning  to  desolate  tliat  country  and 
^rrify  thit.~With  regard  to  the  to- 
"Oietiet  which  had  been  toppretted  In  Ire- 
4and,  their  tpirk  would,  he  thought,  ttiJl 
remain.  It  would  ttart  up  in  tome  other 
ahape;  it  would  perpetuate  ditcord,  foster 
Cictioo,  render  the  law  Inefficient  for  the 
protection  of  property,  make  the  govern- 
ment powerless,  and  the  population  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  confusion.  How,  then,  it 
YDighC  be  atked,  were  tuch  associations 
to  be  dealt  with  ?  How  could  they  be 
effiectually  dealt  with,  except  by  removmg 
the  cause  ef  grievanee  ?  6orry  he  was 
to  trespass  so  largely  on  the  patience  of 
the  Honte ;  but  this  wat  the  first,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  now  be  the  latt,  oppor- 
tunitv  that  had  pretented  itself  to  him 
ibr  the  delivery  of  bit  teotimentt  on  the 
friheiple  of  thit  bill.  Tlie  bon.  member 
for  DuHiam  had  rather  reflected  upon  the 
improper  way  in  which  he  conceived  that 
the  two  MHt,  which  he  called  the  two 
iviikge,  IumI  been  Irealed  mid  jirepared  in 
the  preliiaitiary  ttagea  of  their  progrett, 

Sior  to  their  lieiog  brmight  up  before  the 
aute.  But,  he  now  begged  to  ttate,  on 
tM»  part  both  of  MaMlf  and  of  hit  right 
bon.  friend,  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AAirt,  wbote  abaenee  on  tuch 
an  oeoation  at  thit/  and  pai^eulariy  on 
VOL.XUI.  1 


occnunt  of  itt  caute,  the  House  mutt 
deeply  regret,  that  neither  of  them  had 
been  pretent  at  any  of  those  previous  di^ 
cushions  of  the  two  measures ;  and  he  wat 
authorized  to  tay,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  knew  nothing  of  either  of  the  billa 
in  quettion,  until  the  notice  of  the  hon* 
member  for  Stafford  of  the  elective  fran- 
chite  bill,  and  the  notice  of  the  noble 
lord  (L.  Gower)  in  respect  of  the  other, 
first  brought  them  both  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.  For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  that  both  bills  were  in- 
tended to  aid  and  accelerate  the  great 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  At 
to  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  40;.  free- 
holders, he  could  not  ^uite  tay  that  he 
altogether  approved  of  at  principle.  In 
voting  for  the  other,  he  had  intended  to 
give  it  his  sanction  only  up  to  thit  point 
and  to  this  extent — that  as  thit  Houte 
held  the  public  purse,  and  wat  bound  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, so  he  should  hold  it  was,  to  provide 
for  the  effectual  operation  and  results  of 
a  measure  which,  by  granting  Catholic 
emancipation,  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce such  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
community,  over  which  the  parties  in 
quettion  might  fairly  be  tupposed  to  ex- 
ercise so  extensive  an  influence.  But, 
when  his  right  hon.  friend  talked  about 
the  making  provision  for  a  regular  etta- 
blishment,  for  archbishopt,  bithopt,  and  an 
inferior  clergy,  as  a  concomitant  to  the 
bill  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
begged  to  tay  that  he  ttood  pledged  to 
no  such  provisions  whatever.  He  thought, 
indeed,  that  it  would  require  much  previ- 
ous inquiry  and  consideration,  before  they 
could  proceed  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  by  law.  And  he 
should  be  unwHling — as  far  as  he  could 
judge  now  upon  a  subject  so  complicated 
and  difficult,  and  mixed  up  with  many 
other  considerations  that  would  be  fully 
gone  into  before  any  definitive  plan  wat 
acted  upon— to  place  that  provi^on, 
whatever  it  might  ne,  beyond  the  control 
of  goyemment;  in  the  tame  manner  at 
wat  observed  towards  the  Protestant  dis- 
tentert  and  other  separatists  from  the 
church  of  England.  To  the  bill  itself 
now  l>efore  the  House,  he  gaye  hit  mott 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said,  he  intended  to 
addrett  but  a  yery  few  wordt  to  the 
Houte  on  thit  occation.  He  was  sure 
the  House  would,  in  the  first  place, 
allow  him  to  adyerc  to  tometfaing  .which 
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Jiad  fii]fteny4ii  the  coune  of  the  debate  on 
Friday  last,  from  the  hoo.  and  learned 
■jnember  for  Wincbelaea.  They  would 
allow  him  to  do  80,  out  of  regard  to  the 
aituation  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of 
«  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It 
came  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
O'Byrney  the  bishop  of  Meath,  whose 
name  had  been  alluded  to  particularly  on 
Friday  ni^ht.  That  lady  desired  him  to 
state  distmctl^y  in  answer  to  the  observa- 
tions in  questiooi  that  the  bishop,  her  late 
iiusband,  never  was  an  ordained  priest  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  so 
continued  until  he  was  about  90  years  of 
age;  when,  seeing  reason  to  enter  the 
Frotestant  church,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 
At  that  university.  Dr.  Watson  was  his 
tutor,  and  he  was  ordained,  for  the  first 
ttfhe,  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lished church,  and  some  little  time  subse- 
^eotly,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
Mnd.— Having  set  this  matter  right,  he 
would  proceed  to  observe  that  he  felt 
•atisBed  that  he  had  already  offered  every 
opposition  to  this  measure  which  he  could 
oflror,  consistently  with  the  principles  on 
which  his  objections  to  it  were  founded. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  useless  for  him  to 
detain  the  House  on  the  present  occasion ; 
nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  do  so 
with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  any 
novelties  on  this  subject,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  unable  to  find.  Hisopinions 
on  this  most  momentous  subject  were 
already  on  record;  and  it  would  be  trifling 
with  that  indulgence  which  the  House 
had  shown  towards  him  on  other  occa* 
aions,  if  he  were  merely  to  repeat  now  what 
iie  bad  so  often  advanced  to  them  before. 
He  merely  wished  to  take  that  opportuni- 
ty of  re-stating  that  the  opinions  he  had 
formerly  held  on  this  question  remained 
unidtered^  Those  opinions  were  not  pre- 
cisely in  conformity  with  some  that  had 
fallen  from  gentlemen  who  were  hostile, 
like  himself  to  the  general  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  for  be  could  not 
concur  with  those  who  thought  that  no 
further  concessions  whatever  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Catholics,  seeing  that  he  had 
decidedly  and  distinctly  declared  his  con* 
yiction,  that  in  all  respects  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland^an 
opinion  that  he  nad  avowed,  by  the  sup- 
port which  he  had  given,  to  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  a  noble  lord,  on  the  other  side 
during  the  last  session,    ^ut,  he  was  still 
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of  his  former  opinion,  that  it  ilras  for-tfae 
permanent  interest  of  this  country  that  the 
legislature  and  the  chief  executive  offices 
of  the  state  should  be  confined,  as  they 
were  at  present  confined  by  law,  to  those 
who  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Indeed,  when  he.  saw 
in  what  manner  religion,  and  a  desire  to 
support  and  advance  that  religion,  had 
influenced  all  the  civil  contests  that  had 
taken  place  in  this  country— how  inti- 
mately religious  feeling  had  been  con- 
nected with  all  the  great  feuds  recorded 
in  our  history  and  that  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland — ^how  mainly  it  had  influenced 
the  two  great  events  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Revolution,  he  could  not  but  feel 
sensibly,  that  religion  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote it  would  always  be  a  great  operating 
cause  of  similar  conduct.  Again,  when 
he  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  transfer  of  church  property 
from  their  to  Protestant  hands,  took  place 
St  the  Revolution,  he  could  not  feel  satis- 
fied or  convinced  that  it  was  either  wise  or 
expedient  to  remove  those  barriers  wbich 
he  thought  much  better  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Uiis 
countrjT,  than  those  ecclesiasii^  securi- 
ties which  it  was  now  proposed  to  substi- 
tute in  their  stead.  In  one  sense  he  cer- 
tainljT  did  think  that  these  bills  were  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution ;.  but,  in 
regard  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  rely  on  that  objection 
alone.  In  the  other  proposed  bifis,  the 
clauses  went  to  violate  those  relations 
which  the  constitution  had  established 
between  the  church  and  state,  and  Che 
rules  by  which  they  were  reciprocal^ 
ffoverned  and  regulated.  His  hon.  and 
teamed  friend  (Mr.  H.  Twiss|  had  read  te 
the  House  that  evening  an  able  lecture  on 
the  constitution;  but,  realty  he  wished 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
refer  to  other  records,  and  other  authori* 
ties,  that  he  had  overlooked.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  the  vei^  outset  of 
his  speech,  declared  that  he  intended  to 
prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  first  passed  into  a  law  under  the 
30th  of  Charles  Snd — an  act  passed,  un^ 
doubtedly,  at  a  time  when  the  couotrj 
was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment;  that' 
such  exclusion  entirely  reposed  on  that 
statute  originally,  and  on  the  penal  statutsf 
subsequentiv  enacted  ;in  furtherance  of 
the  same  object.  But  here  he  entirety 
differed  irom  his. hon.  and  learned  £riend ; 
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Mcftots  Im  wottld  oonlcndy  tiMrt  tliG  6x* 
duiion  of  the  Rofimn  Catholics  was  quite 
coeval  with  the  Refomation.  He  begged 
lo  refer  to  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  where  it 
would  be  foaod,  that  every  knight,  burgess 
and  ciciaeo,  before  he  could  sit  in  that 
House,  was  obliged  to  fake  a  certain  oath, 
whibh,  if  his  hon,  and  learned  IHend  would 
be  content  to  administer,  instead  of  the 
test  or  abjorattou  oath  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  be  quite  satisfied.  His  hon.  and 
learned  firiend  had  also  pointed  out  an  act 
which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
6tWand  bad  quoted  the  preamble,  the 
langSnl^  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  which 
was  to  this  e^t :— *<  But,  as  in  tempest 
or  storm  one  coarse  vest  is  convenient ; 
in  better  or  milder  weather  a  lighter  and 
more  liberal  garment,  both  may  and  ought 
lo  be  used;  &c.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
being  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
«*  light  and  liberal  garment  **  used  in  the 
retgq  of  Edward  6th,  in  respect  of 
these  matters,  had  found,  on  perusing  the 
act,  the  presmble  of  which  appeared  so 
beautiful  and  impressive  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  it  was  one  under 
which,  for  the  very  speech  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  that  very  lught 
delivered,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
dench.  «« If  any  person  shall  by  any  wri- 
ting, word,  deed,  or  act,  alBrm,  or  set 
ft»r9i,  or  assert," — in  short  should  denv 
the  king's  supremacy— then,«*  he  and  all 
his  aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters'*— 
(that  would  be  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Wootton  Basset,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen disposed  to  support  him),  <*should 
incur  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  ;*'&c 
[hear].  •«A  light  and  liberar  vest,  truly, 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  selected  for 
his  purpose.  He  could  only  say,  that  he 
required  no  such  laws,  on  this  subject,  as 
tmse  of  Edward  6th.  Hia  apprehen- 
aimis  of  danger  from  the  removal  in  any 
degree  of  the  existing  barriera  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  rdigion  and  influence, 
were  in  no  degree  weakened  by  the  vote 
to  which  the  House  had  come,  that  it  was 
**  ft  aad  expedient "  to  nmke  provision 
for  the  Roman  CatboUe  der^.  It  was 
singular  that  his  right  boo.  tnend  (Mr. 
Huskisson)  should  object  to  remove,  as 
he  said,  the  provision  in  question  from  the 
control  of  parUaraent,  as  in  the  case  of 
gome  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  because,  if  so, 
why  had  his  rlgbt  hon.  frieiid  concurred  in 
the  veto  of  its  being «« fit  aad  expedient  to 
mike  piwflsioo  by  htwi^and  in  so  fiuTi  apro- 


vision  not  under  the  immedf  ale  control  of 
parKaanent;  for  what  else  did  his  right 
hon.  friend  understand  hy  *«a  provision 
by  law  r*    He  must  in  this  place  strongly 
contend,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  execu- 
tive to  deal  with,  it  wsb  the  relation  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
stand  with  the  government  ?  As  to  the 
establishment  of  that  clergy,  he  had  cer- 
tamly  heard  two  propositions  asserted  in 
that  House:  of  which  one  regarded  a  scale 
of  allowances,  such  as  1,500^.  a«year  for  an 
archbishop,!  ,000^a-yearforabishop,20CML 
a-year  for  a  priest,  drc  The  other  was  in  ef- 
fect this— that  tlie  funds  for  the  payment  of 
these  allowances  were  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  but  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  church.    Neither  of^hese 
propositions  or  explanations  was  calculi^ 
ted  to  remove  his  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed provision;  though  he  would  not 
say  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  necessary  here- 
after to  consider  of  the   propnety  of 
making  some  sort  of  provision  for  this  class 
of  persons.    The  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
went  clearly  to  express  an  unhesitating 
opinion,  that  let  the  Pope  state  whatever 
he  would  in  regard  to  tho  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  no  member  of  the  Ro-* 
man  Catholic  church   in    that   country 
would  allow  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  regulation  of* 
their  religion  or  its  clergy.    On  this  ac- 
count, again,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  tho 
vote  of  the  other  night  was  a  moat  im- 
portant one;  and  subsequent  reflectioa 
had  justified  to  his  own  mind  the  advice 
which  he  bad  ventured  to  eive  the  House 
on  that  occasion,  namely,  that  they  should 
pause,  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  vote. 
Without  at  all  disguising  from  himsdf  the 
difficulty  of  the  two  only  alternatives 
which  they  were  told  the  House  had  to 
choose  between  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  thought  there  was  yet  another  pUin  to 
be  proposed,  which    ought,  at  least,  to 
give  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties  it  ap- 
plied to.    If  the  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  offices  in  the  protestant  govern- 
ment, as  settled  by  the  bill  of  ri^ts,  were 
left  solely  to  Protestant  representatioBy 
and    all  others  opened  to  the  Roman  • 
Catholics,  he  could  not  see  that  the  latter 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such  an 
arrangement  asone  of  injustice  totbem,  or 
of  degradation;  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  of  those  tnvidious  die* 
tinctions,  which  he  admitted  had  existence 
in  Ifdandy  or  those  irritating  prooessiona 
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th«t  could  ^ot  be  enoogh  cendenuied.  j 
That  tbe  parliament  were  on  this  great 
measure  placed  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  he  did  not  at  all  deny  ;  but  that 
difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  at- 
tributable to  the  course  which  had  been 
hitherto  taken  in  that  House  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  must  necessarily  have  been 
raised  very  highly.  Believing,  as  he  did , 
th^t  these  exceptions  and  this  exclusion 
ought  still  to  be  continued,  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  mind  remaining  still  un- 
altered by  any  of  the  arguments  he  bad 
heard,  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  that  con- 
viction, and  10  the  Crown  of  which  he 
was  a  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  course 
lie  had  adopted ;  however  painful  he  mi^ht 
feel  it  to  be  to  differ  on  this  occasion 
from  so  many  honourable  friends  of  his 
with  whom  he  usually  acted.  He  had, 
at  least,  not  been  iostrumental  in  exciting 
or  encouraging  any  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  he 
therefore  (perhaps  for  the  last  time) 
should  now,  by  his  vote,  attest  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  this  bill,  which 
proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed     [hear^. 

Mr.  BrouMham  rose,  amidst  cries  of 
question,  and  began  by  assuring  the 
House,  that  after  so  manv  nights'  £scus- 
sion— due,  however,  to  the  great  interest 
at  (take,  and  due  to  the  Catholics^t  was 
not  his  intention  to  trespass  on  the  House 
at  any  length :  but  he  telt  himself  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  observations  as  to 
something  which  fell  from  him  on  Friday 
evening,  and  which  had  drawn  forth  an 
observation  from  tbe  right  hon.  Secretary ; 
and  he  should  add  a  few  words  aa  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  htm*  and  learned 
gentleman  then  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion relative  to  what  he  bad  said  of  bishop 
O'Byrne.  It  bad  been  understood,  he 
said,  that  the  bishop  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life*  received  orders  from  the 
Pope,  which  had  been  afterwards  repeal- 
ed* This  was  not  a  solitary  instance;  as 
be  understood  a  gentleman,  at  present 
a  very  popular  preacher,  had  never  re- 
ceived any  but  a  foreign  ordination*  If 
bishop  0*Byrne  had  not  received  popisli 
ordination,  it  was  singular  that  this  should 
have  been  so  generally  credited*  He 
(Mr.  B.),  in  saying  so,  only  said  what 
was  generally  understood.  His  friends  de- 
nied it,  and  he  was  himself  satisfied.  It 
was  probable  tbe  mistake  might  have 
acisen  from  the  facother  of  bishop  O* Byrne 
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having  been  a  Catholic  priest*    Tha  boib 
and  learned  member  then  proceeded  to> 
make  a  few  observations  on  tbe  measure 
itself.  The  right  hon.  Secretary,  it  seemed 
still  apprehended  danger    to    the  Pro* 
testant  establishment  both  in  church  and 
state,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to 
be  allowed  access  to  the  offices  of  the 
latter.    The  very  same  alarm  on  the  very 
same  account  was  experienced  in  Bog- 
land  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago«> 
But,  as  no  harm  had  happened,  notwith- 
standing, ever  since,  he  had  a  right  to 
anticipate   that  a  hundred  and  twepty 
years  hence  our  posterity  would  latfjnat 
our  fears,  as  we  now  did  at  those  of  our 
ancestors.    When  the  Scottish  union  was* 
to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
sixteen  Presbvterian  peers  at  once,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  venerable 
predecessor  of  one  of  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  at  this 
day,  earnestly  besought  the  lords  to  con-, 
sider,  that  they  were,  by  such  admission, 
of  the  Presbyterian  peers,  exposing  them-' 
selves  to  a  danger,  **  the  greatness  of 
which  no  tongue  could  express/'    llie 
Kirk  of  Scotland  was  the  object  of  deep 
alarm  to  the  right  rev*  prelate ;  but  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  a  dread  of  a  dif<- 
ferent  kind  was  entertained,  and  they, 
who  in  that  parliament  argued  agaiosl. 
the  union,  said-—**  What !  send  sutteeo 

f>eers  and  forty-five  commoners  to  £ng- 
and— send  the  flower  of  our  flock  to  tbe 
laud  of  bishops  and  abominatorsl  Their 
faith  will  be  perverted,  and  they  will 
come  back  and  subvert  and  overthrow  tbe 
established  religion  of  Scotland.''  But, 
notwithstanding  these  opposite  appreben* 
sions,  the  measure  was  carried,  and  pro- 
duced  none  of  those  mischievous  e&cla 
which  had  been  so  confidently  antici- 
pated. In  like  manner  he  felt  satisfied 
that,  if  the  measure  before  parliament  was* 
carried,  it  would  not  be  productive  of  the 
slightest  danger,  nor  would  it  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  religion  of  this  coimtrr, 
as  the  right  hon*  Secretary  so  seriously 
apprehended.  A  riffht  rev.  prelate  (Iho 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  tbe  veiy 
flower  of  our  Episoopacy,  bad  aaid,-Maid 
he  was  no  Jesuit,  nor  a  lover  of  Jtsuka, 
—thai  an  individual  who  subscribed  the 
thirty-nine  arlioles^  did  not  subecribo  lo 
the  particular  belief  of  each  of  ihemt 
but  that  by  bdieving  some  aiddisbeliMiog: 
others,  he  in  some  Qanoet»  lumped  bia 
faith ;  and  thai,  as  in  the  ebbmg  and  ofe»- 
flow  of  tbe  tkl^  the  faeli«f  ia  mm.Mi^ 
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wu  count^rtctad  by  a  diibvlief  in  SBotber, 
9od  tberabj  a  tort  of  at erage  iaith  wm 
embraced,  wbich  entitled  the  tubtcribiDg 
pertoo  to  swallow  the  whole,  and  to  »•• 
aume  to  hisMelf  anj  tituatiea  or  proso- 
tion  in  the  church  or  elseirhere,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  obtaio.— -Ainong  the 
objections  to  this  meastire  was  one  chiefly 
reued  on;  namely,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween a  pamphlet  of  bishop  Dovle  and 
the  evidence  of  that  person  before  the 
Irish  comniittee«     Without  meaning  to 
cast  any  imputation  on  that  highly  gift* 
ed  man,  he  certainly  would  not  deny, 
that  there  might  be  some  intemperate 
or  indiscreet   sentimenta  in  that   pam« 
pUet,  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  ap« 
probation*  Nay,  there  were  some  expres- 
sions in  it  which  the  writer  himself  would 
probably  reject  in  his  Mlmer  moments. 
But,  was  it  not  possible  that  Dr.  Doyle 
waa  sorry  for  those  expressions  I    Was  it 
not  barely  poisible  that  the  tone  of  that 
pamphlet,  the  tone  of  speeches  which  had 
been  quoted,  and  the  difference  which 
appeared  in  the  evidence  that  had  been 
aubsequently  given,  mi^t  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment which  the  individuals  had  experi*. 
enced  in  this  country  ?    Might  not  that 
change  have  been  effected  by  the  open- 
ing <H  the  doora  of  parliament,  to  a  cer* 
tain  de|^ee,  for  the  puipose  of  listening 
to   their   grievances    and    complaints? 
Might  it  not  have  arisen  from  your  listen- 
ing to  their  story;  from  your  allowing 
them  to  tell  with  their  own  Jips,    the 
miseries  and  privations  under  which  their 
country  suffered?    And  that,  too,  with 
an  implied  feeliii|^,  that  you,  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom,  would  re- 
dreu  them  I    Might  not  these  consider- 
ationa  ositigate  the  tone  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  legislature  with  a  tale  of 
umg-snlbring  ?    And  if  so,  could  any  man 
advance  a  more  cogent  reaaon  for  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  course  of  conciliation, 
and  admitting  the  RomHn  Catholics  to  the 
full  benefit  of  the  constitution?     Was 
not  that  the  mode  by  which  the  Catholics 
wooU  be  led  to  chensh  feelings  of  loyalty, 
vs^ietl,  and  afection  for  tnia  country? 
Those  fiielings— the  fedinos  of  loyalty, 
saapect,  and  alection-Jiad  began  to  shew 
thamssivBs,  the  moment  the  light  and 
wannth  of  the  constitation  was  seen  and 
^t  through  that  chink,  throu^  that 
tfifiing  apertnia,  wUcb  bad  recently  been 
■Mde.    What,  then,  wonid  ba  the  cfiect, 
if  the  whoi^  baoafita  of  tba  cooatitiitioD 


were  thrown  open  to  them?  •He  eon^ 
tended,  that  if  thia  were  done,  the  full 
and  entire  oonfidence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  be  gained  firmly  and  for 
ever.  He  muft  proteat  against  making 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  any  indivi£ 
uals,  however  reprehensible  they  might 
be,  a  reason  for  condemning  sJl  those 
with  whom  he  might  be  connected.  Why 
^ould  they  make  the  opinions  of  one  man, 
out  of  five  or  six  millioBs,  the  standard  of 
all  the  principles,  and  of  all  the  feelings, 
of  the  great  body  to  which  he  happened 
to  belong  i.  How  would  gentlemen  in 
that  House  like  such  a  measure  to  bo 
d«idt  out  to  themselves?  How  would 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  who  spoke  last 
feel,  u  he  heard  any  individual  say,  ^«  I 
will  not  judfio  of  the  right  hoo«  gentleman 
by  what  he  oas  said  himself,  but  by  such 
or  such  a  speech,  delivered  by  such  or 
such  a  gentleman  who  supports  his  prin** 
ciples.  Mr.  Such-a-one  spoke  no  very 
sensible  speech— he  can  talk  very  great 
nonsense— so  can  sir  such«a-one,  or  my 
lord  such-a-one.  Listen  to  them;  and 
then  you  will  have  a  sample  of  the  speech 
of  the  home  Secretary,  whose  principles 
they  advocate."  This  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  unjust  towards  the  home  Secre* 
tary;  and  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
towards  any  other  person.  As  an  ex« 
emplification  of  thia,  let  the  House  look  to 
the  productions  of  a  certain  reverend  hart, 
out  of  doors.  Whether  he  preached  to  or 
threatened  the  legialature,  no  wished  his 
sentiments  to  be  received  aa  the  tran«« 
script  of  the  feelings  of  a  very  extensive 
body.  He  was  totally  oppoaed  to  any 
such  proceeding.  He  would  say,  let  the 
hon.  baronet  in  the  House,  and  Uie  horn 
and  reverend  baronet  out  of  the  House, 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  apeeches  and 
writuigs.  Let  them  not  attempt  to  give 
a  fictitious  importance  to  them,  by  de* 
daring  that  they  speak  the  sentiments  of 
vast  numbers.  He  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  heard  something  of  persecn* 
tion ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  pnndple  of 
persecution  was  inherent  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Let  not  those  who  used  thia 
argument  be  too  nice  in  its  application* 
There  had  been  persecotiona  in  all 
churchea.  Peiiecotion  waa  the  effsct  of 
superior  power,  and  superior  domination. 
It  occnrrad  when  any  particular  church 
had  ^ot  the  upper  hand,  whiie  as  yet  di 
heresMS  were  not  completely  put  down. 
At  sudi  a  crisis,  peiaecution  flourislied. 
Lot  t^  priasta  of  any  religion  l»is«  pomr> 
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and  iet  men  speak  for  tfaeoMei? es,  in  op« 
poiition  to  their  doctrinee ;  in  that  case, 

Sraecotion  vrae  tore  to  foHow.  Let  the 
ouae  look  to  the  head  of  the  Lutheran 
establishment,  which  first  pointed .  out 
the  errors,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Luther  himself  was 
not  free  from  the  charge  of  intolerancy. 
.9ut,  the  establishment  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  ssid,  was  CsWinistic  What 
bad  lord  Chatham  said  on  this  subject  \ 
He  had  declared,  that  we  had  a  CalTin« 
ittic  creed,  an  Arminian  dersy,  and  a 
popish  rituaU— that  Calvin,  whose  pre- 
cepts they  followed,  was  himself  a  per* 
secutor— 4he  persecotorof  Serretus,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  burned.  But,  they  need 
not  go  back  to  so  dutant  a  period,  to 
show  how  persecution  was  engendered  br 
power.  He  called  on  the  House  to  look 
at  the  scenes  which,  at  no  very  remote 

Siriod,  had  been  acted  in  this  country, 
e  alluded  to  thoie  infernal  torments — 
he  coidd  call  them  nothing  else— which, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  Scotland  under 
that  tyrant,  who,  alike  contemning  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  sacredoess  of  the 
oonslittttion,  sent  his  people  to  die  the 
death  of  martyrs,  on  account  of  the 
CoTonanf.  They  died  as  they  had  Hired— 
couTioced  of  tlie  justice  of  the  opinions 
they  had  espoused,  and  scornine  to  give 
up  a  principle,  even  thouah  tneir  ex- 
istence depended  on  it.  What  wss  this 
but  the  clashing  of  two  sects?  On  the 
one  side  were  the  priests  who  possessed 
power ;  on  the  other  side  were  tne  honest 
men,  who  dared  to  deny  that  their  doc- 
trines were  right;  and  the  result  was, 
that  persecution  which  he  defied  the  man 
the  best  read  in  matters  of  this  kind  to 
equal  in  the  history  of  this  country  or  of 
Europe.  Iii  arguing  this  question,  he 
put  all  mention  of  heresies,  Jesuitism,  and 
persecutions  out  of  his  view.  Such 
violent  language  was  unsuited  to  such  an 
occasion ;  and  he  hoped  they  should  have 
more  of  it  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
What  he  said  was  — Let  us  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  constitution  with- 
out delay.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  a  long 
series  of  discontent  and  bickering.  When 
individuals  bandied  about  the  charge  of 
Jesuitism  and  of  persecution,  he  would 
advise  them  to  looic  upon  these  things  as 
natter  of  history-Hts  things  only  to  be 
remembered  for  the  purpose  of  makuy 
their  mmds»  and  the  miods  of  thehr  c^ 
dran  bappy,  in  the  idea  that  they  had 


outlived  the  day  when  such  ehargea  were 
matters  of  moment*  He  would  call  on 
the  House  to  remove  all  those  disabilities, 
which,  while  they  created  ill  feeKnoa 
amongst  one  party,  created  no  benefit  mr 
tlie  other.  To  use  the  quotation  from 
Thuanus,  which  had  already  been  applied 
by  the  right  hon.  President  of  tbe  Board 
of  Trade,  "  Proscriptiones"  (that  was 
the  very  highest  point  of  his  clloisx), 
^  Proscriptiones  irritasse  potius  qoam 
ssnasse  morbum  menti  mhserentem.** 
The  country  wss  now  at  peace.  But 
were  there  no  circumstances  which  might 
make  this  transient  ?  What  roust  be  the 
situation  of  this  country,  if  her  power  In 
Ireland  was  only  to  be  kept  up  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet?  at  one  time  de- 
priving her  of  her  constitution,  and  at 
another  approaching  her,  not  with  the 
open  hand  df  peace,  but  with  the  mailed 
hand,  to  crush  and  oppress  her.  Could 
any  one  hope  to  preserve  pesce  and  har- 
mony between  the  two  countries,  while 
one  of  them  was  kept  down  by  punish-r 
ments,  penalties  and  chains  \  Iryou  wish 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  empire— if 
you  wish  to  complete  its  safety— let  no 
foreign  country  have  the  opportunity  ol 
looking  with  a  malign  aspect  towards 
Ireland.  Let  England  throw  aside  her 
long-prized,  and  he  once  thought  ex- 
ploded Irish  impolicy.  Let  her  leave  to 
foreiffn  powers  no  spot  on  which  they 
could  dwell  in  the  hope  that  in  that  spot 
the  empire  might  be  weakened.  Some  of 
them  at  that  moment  dwelt  with  delight 
on  Ireland.  Every  thing  that  passed  in 
Ireland  had  found  its  way  into  foreign 
gazettes.  In  the  Vienna  gazette  not  a 
word  was  said  about  our  improvement  in 
arts  and  sciences— not  a  syllable  about  tho 
strides  which  education  was  making— not" 
the  least  notice  was  taken  of  the  liberal 
policy  which  distinguished  our  commer* 
cial  arrangements.  No  mention  was 
made  of  those  great  blessings  which,  dajr 
after  day,  were  pouring  into  our  laps— no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  liberty  of  debate  was  consuntif 
showering  on  our  heads.  These  raattera* 
were  all  carefully. concealed;  and,  with; 
one  exception,  our  domestic  a£Eura  were 
passed  over  wholly  unnoticed.  Unforto- 
nately,  the  condition  of  Ireland  forssed' 
that  solitarv  exception.  The  same  feel- 
mg  existed  elsewhere.  Then,  be  ssid, 
let  there  no  longer  bea  spot  in  tbe  empire 
on  which  foreign  enemies,  who  hated  thiv 
country,  oonld  sdEer  their  eye  to  dwell- 
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mligiMs  plcMure^  •  Aftke  it  as 
oopleaiant  for  them  lo  look  on  Dublin  or 
on  Cork,  as  it  was  at  present  for  them  to 
view  Edinburgh  or  London.  Peace,  it 
was  true,  was  now  established :  but  would 
war  never  come  ?  And  when  it  did  come, 
let  them,  unless  they  changed  their  con- 
duct towards  Ireland,  look  to  that  country 
then.  Did  they  recollect  the  situation  of 
Ireland  during  the  revolutionary  war? 
Nay,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  talked 
of  Ireland,  did  they  not  speak  of  that 
country  as  if  a  province  of  the  empire  was 
likely  to  become  a  province  of  France  ? 
Such  times  might  come  a^ain,  and  such 
fears  might  be  renewed,  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  rejected  now*  Afler  they 
bad  put  down  the  Catholic  association- 
after  they  had  increased  their  military 
power— afVer  they  bad  done  much  to 
Irritate,  and  little  to  produce  a  kind  feel- 
ing, he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  man, 
whether  English  or  Irish,  who  would  be 
vain  enough  to  answer  for  the  peace  of 
Iraland,  even  if  a  firm  peace.  j>revsiled  in 
•very  other  part  of  Europe,  if  this  men* 
•ure  were  thrown  out«  But,  this  he 
would  sayi  that  if  they  sent  up  this  bill  to 
the  other  House  by  a  large  majority  lie 
thought,  without  arrogating  to  himself  sny 
peculiar  foresight,  that  they  might  depend 
on  the  tranquHlity  of  that  country  [near, 
bear].  Withput  arrogating  to  himself 
any  vain  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  would  say, 
that  were  this  bill  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority through  that  House,  he  would  be 
one  ready  to  answer  for  the  thorough 
pacification  of  Ireland,  because  he  could 
then  answer  for  its  becoming  a  law.  But, 
if  it  did  not  become  a  law  in  that  manner 
i^if  it  were  not  carried  by  such  a  majority, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  this 
very  reign— in  tne  reign  of  his  gracious 
OMjesty  the ,  king  who  now  sat  on  the 
throne— then  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
had  exonerated  himself  from  any  blame 
that  mif  ht  attach  to  future  consequences, 
b^  callmip  on  the  House  to  be  wise  in 
tame  by  imploring  then  to  act  while  it 
was  day— bv  entreating  them  not  to  wait 
until  the  darlcaigbt  ahrouded  them,  **  when 
BO    man   can  tell   what   will.  comeP* 
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Sir  /•  Bkike  rase,  amidst  tremendous 
ahouU  of  «« Question,*'  which  contbued 
during  the  whole  of  his  speedi.  He 
aopponed  the  bill ;  and  as  vrell  as  wo  could 
hear,  declared  thAt  he  would  always  be 
at  his  post.  He  stood  up  at  that  mo- 
ment tbe  naioliGited  advocate   of  the 


Roman  Catboliea.  To  deny  tbam  the 
privilegea  they  called  for  was  an  act  oa 
mjustice ;  and  that  he  would  state  in  the 
face  of  the  right  bon.  Secretary  for  tho 
Home  Department. 

Colonel  Forde^  amid  cries  of  ''question," 
and  **  withdraw  I**  spoke  briefly  in  support 
of  the  bill,  and  expressed  his  appiobatioo 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  appended 
to  it. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes  848.  Noes  827*  majority 
for  the  third  reading  21*  The  bill  was 
accordingly  read  the  third  time.  Mr. 
Bankes  then  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mised  amendments.  The  first  amend* 
ment  was,  that  Roman  Catholics  should  not 
be  eligible  to  certain  offices,  **  nor  to  sit  in 
either  House  of  parliament."  That  was 
put  and  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  second  amendment  was,  to  the  clause 
authorizing  the  sovereign  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
to  superintend  the  correspondence  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  drc«;  the  amendment 
was,  that  the  sovereign,  or  hb  successors 
should  appoint  such  commission  <*  if  they 
shall  so  think  fit«''  It  was  also  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  bill  was  then 
passed.  The  following  is  a  List  of  th^ 
majority,  and  also  of  the  asinority  on  the 
above  cuvision. 

List  qf  the  MajorUy  and  MinorUy. 

MAJoaiTT.  Browne,  D. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.  Browne,  J. 
Abercromby,  hon.  G.    Browne,  it.  hon.  D. 

R.  Brownlow,  C. 

AcUnd,  sir  T.  D.  Braen,  H. 

Allan,  J.  H.  Burdett,  sir  F. 

Altborp,  vise.  Burgh,  sir  U. 

Adsoo,  sir  O.  Bury,  vise. 

Bagwell,  rt.  hon.  W.  Byng,  G. 

Bullie,  J.  Calcraft,  J. 

Baring,  sir  T.  Calcraft,  S.  H. 

Bating,  A.  Caldiorpe,  hon.  F.  G. 

Baring,  H.  Calthotpe,  hon.  A. 

Barnard,  vise.  Calvert,.  C. 

Barrett,  S.  M.  CalveH,  N. 

Becher,  W.  W.  Campbell,  hon.  G. 

Bective,  earl  of  Carew,  R.  S. 

Bdgmve,  vim.  Carter,  John 

Bsnett,  J.  Canlfield,  hon.  H. 

Bentinek,  lord  W.  Cavendish,  losd  G. 

Benyon,  Ben.  Cavendish,  H. 

Bernard,  Thos.  Cavendish,  C. 

Binning,  lord  Cbaloner,  R. 

Blake,  :iir  F.  Clarke,  bon.  C.  B. 
Boame,  rt.  bon.  W.  S.    Clarke,  sir  G. 

Brandling,  C.  Clifton,  vifc. 

BreclcTuxk,  earl  Cocks,  J. 

Brinkman,  T.  Coffin,  sir  I. 

Brongham,  tf.  Coke,  T.  W.     . 
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Colboniaf  N.  R. 

ColChuisty.sir  9. 
Compton,  S. 
Coote,  sir  C. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Coucteoayy  W. 
Cnidocky  R. 
Crosby,  J. 
Daly,  J. 

Dawson,  J.  H.  M« 
DenisoD,  W.  J. 
DenmaD,  T» 
Boherty,  John 
Doufiplas,  W.  R. 
Dnimmond,  H.  H. 
Dundas,  hoD.T. 
East,  sir  £.  H. 
Eastnor,  lord 
SMngion,  vise. 
EUioe,  £. 
BlUs,  C.  R. 
ElUsoo^  C* 
£yans,  W. 
Bvelyn,  L. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  V. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Ktzgibbon,  hon.  R. 
Folkestone,  visct. 
Forbes,  lord 
Forde,  M. 
Frankland,  R. 
Freemantle,  rt.hon.  W. 
French,  A. 
Gaskill,  B. 
Glenorcby,  Tisc. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gower,  loi^  F.  L. 
Graham,  sir  S. 
Grant,  rt  hon.  C 
Grattan,  J. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  R. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  T. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  H. 
Gilbert,  D.  G. 
Harding,  sif  H. 
HarvejTyC. 
HawkiBSy  sir  C. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hohhonse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £. 
Homnl,  boa.  W. 
Howard,  boo.  S.  O. 
Howard,  H* 
Hume,  J. 
Huist,R. 

Huskioson,  rt  boa.  W. 
Innes,  sir  H« 
Jamss,  W. 
Jolliffe,  U. 
Knoi,  hon*  T. 


Keobedyy  T.  S« 

Kingsboiough,  Tise. 
Knight,  R. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W. 
Latouche,  R. 
Lawley,  F, 
Leader,  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Leicester,  R. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Littleton,  £. 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lloyd,  S.  J. 
Lockhart,  £. 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberiy,  W.  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mabon,  hon.  S. 
Maqoribanks,  sir  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  R. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Milbank,  M. 
Mildmay,P.St.Jobn 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  T.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morland,  sir  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Mounicbarles,  earl  of 
Money,  W.  T. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
North,  T.  H. 
Nugent,  lord 
Nugent,  sir  O. 
0*Brien,  sir  £. 
aCmllaghan,  J. 
0*Grady,  Standish 
Ord,W. 

Ozmantown,  lord 
Paget,  hon,  sir  C. 
Pakenham,  hon.  R. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  viie. 
Pares,  T. 
Pamdl,  sir  H. 
Phillips,  G.R. 
Phillips,  G. 
Phipps,  hon.  £. 
Plummer,  J* 
Plunkett,  It.  boo.  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C« 
Portnao,  £•  B. 
Power,  R. 
Powlett,  bcm.  W. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Prendergast,  W.  O. 
Priot,  R. 
Pringle,  Jir  W. 
Prittie,  boD.  F. 
Py»,F. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 


JtammCoHblic 

Ramsden,  S.  C. 
Rice,  T.  & 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G. 
Robertson,  A. 
Robinson,  hon.  F. 
Robinson,  sir  0< 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  lord  J.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Shaw,  sir  R. 
Smith,  O. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  W.  M. 
Somerrille,  sir  M. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stanley,  boo.  £• 
Staunton,  sir  G. 
Stewart,  A. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Stuart,  hon.  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Talbot,  R.  W, 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tieraey,  right  hon.  G. 
Titchfield,  marquis 
Twiss,  H. 
Tynte,  K.  K. 
Upton,  hon.  A« 
Valletort,  lord 
Vernon,  G.  G. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Wellesley,  R. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Whitmore,  W. 
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Williawi,  3. 
WiUiams,  O. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmington,  sir  T. 
Wilmot,  R.  Horton 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wortiey,  J.  S. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
Wynne,  C.  W.  W. 
Wynne,  air  W.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Duncannon,  vise. 
Phillimore,  J. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Anson,  hon.  G. 
Balfour,  J. 
Bent,  J. 
Bemal,  R. 
Boyd,  W. 
Cockbum,  sirG. 
Croker,  S.  W. 
Gumming,  G. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Edwards,  hon.  E.H. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C« 
Flemings  S.  (Saltash) 
Gladstone,  J. 
Grant,  coU 
Grant,  G.  M. 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Ligleby,  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Scudamore,  R.  P» 
Smith,  R. 

Tavistock,  marquis 
Thynne,  lord  H. 
Warre,  S.  A. 
WiUiams,  sir  R. 
Wyvin,W. 


UIHORITY. 


A'Court,  E.  H. 
Archdale,  M. 
Ashurst,  W.  A. 
Astell,  W. 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
Baker,  J. 
BankesyH. 
Bankes,W. 
Barte,M. 
Bastard,  E.  P. 
Butard,  J. 
Bel&st,  earl  of 
Bentinck,  lord  F. 
Beresford,  lord  G. 
Beresfbrd,  M. 
BwDRidi  vise* 


Blackbume^  £• 
Bond,  J. 
Bonham,  H. 
Bougbton,  sirW. 
Bourerie,  hon.  B. 
Bridges,  O. 
Bright,  H. 
Brudenell,  lovd 
BrydgM,lir  J« 
BuchaoRDyJ. 
BurreUy  sir  C. 
Burrell,  W. 
Butterworth,  J. 
Bttxton^J. 
Byron,  T. 
CRupbeB^A. 
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CartwrightyB.  W. 

Cawtborae,  J.  F. 
Chaodos,  marquis 
ChapliD,  C. 
Chelwynde,  G. 
Chichester,  sir  A. 
Cholmley,  sir  M. 
ClementSy  hon.  J. 
CliotoiiySirW. 
Clinton,  U.F. 
Clive,  vise. 
Clive,  hon.  H. 
Clive,  H. 
Cole,  sir  C* 
CoUett,  £.  J. 
Cooper,  £.  S. 
Cooper,  R.  B. 
Cooper,  J.  H. 
Copley,  sir  J. 
Cony,  Tisc. 
Cotterell,  sir  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
Cuffe,  J. 
Curteis,  J.  E. 
Cust,  hon.  £. 
Cust,  hon.  P. 
Curzon,  hon.  R. 
Dalrymple,  A.  J. 
Davenport,  D. 
Davies,  H. 
Dawkins,  J. 
Dawkins,  G, 
DawsoD,  G. 
Douglas,  J. 
Duncombe,  W. 
Duncombe,  C. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Dowdeswell,  J.  C. 
Drake,  W.  T. 
Drake,  T.  T. 
Egerton,  W. 
£lUs,  T. 
£stcourt,T.G. 
Fane,  J. 
Fane,  T. 
Fane,  V. 
Faiqohar,  J. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fellowes,  W.  IL 
Fetherstone,  sir  G. 
Fleming,!. 
Foster,  J.  JL 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  C. 
Forrester,  F. 
Gaseoyne,  L 
Gipps,  G. 
Gooch,  T.  S. 
Goulbom,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  marquis 
Graves,  lord 
GreTiUe,  hon.  sir  C. 
Grossett,  I.  R. 
Hart,  G.  V. 
Harvey,  sir  £. 
Heber,  R 
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Herries,  J.  C« 
Heygate,  W. 
Hill,  right  hon,  sir  G. 
Hill,  sir  R. 
Hodson,  J.  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Holford,  G. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hotham,  lord 
Hulse,  sir  C. 
Inglis,  sir  R.  H. 
Innes,  J. 
Irving,  J. 

Jenkioson,  hon.  C.  J. 
Jenroise,  G.  P. 
Jones,  J. 
Kerrison,  E. 
King,  hon.  H. 
King,  sir  J.  D. 
Knatchbull,  sir  £. 
Legh,  T. 
Legge,  hon.  H. 
Lennox,  lord  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
Lewis,  W. 
Long,  sirC. 
Lowther,  vise. 
Lowther,  hon.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  sir  J. 
Lowther,  J. 
Lopez,  sir  M. 
Lucy,  G. 
Lushineton,  col. 
Luttrell,  J.  F. 
Lygon,  hon.  H. 
Macnanghten,  £.  A. 
Magennis,  R. 
Manners,  lord  C. 
Manners,  lord  R. 
Manning,  W. 
Mansfield,  J. 
Martin,  sir  B. 
Maxwell,  J.  W. 
Maxwell,  B. 
Maxwell,  sir  W. 
Morgan,  sir  C. 
Morgan,  G.  G. 
Munday,  F. 
Mundy,  G. 
Musgrave,  sir  P. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Nightingall,  sir  M. 
Noel,  sir  G. 
Ommanney,  sir  F. 
.  O'Neill,  hon.  J. 
Owen,  sir  J. 
Palk,  sir  L. 
Pechell,  sir  T. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Peel,  W. 
Peirse,  J. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Pennant,  G. 
Perey,^- 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
Pitt,  J. 


Pole,  sir  P. 
Pollen,  sir  J. 
Pollington,  vise. 
Porcher,  H. 
Powell,  £. 

Rae,  right  hon.  sir  W. 
Raine,  J. 
Rice,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ricklbid,  W. 
Rogers,  £. 
Hose,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Ross,C. 
Rowley,  sir  J. 
Russell,  J.  W. 
Ryder,  right  hon.  R. 
Scourfield,  W. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Shiffner,  sir  G. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  T. 

Smyth,  R.  ' 

Sneyd,  R. 
Somerset,  lord  £. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Sotheron,  F:  F. 
Stanton,  J. 
Stopford,  viso. 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Stuart,  W. 
Suttie,  sir  J. 
Taylor,  G.  W. 
Thompson,  J.  L. 
Thompson,  W. 
Thynne,  lord  J. 
Tindall,  N.  C. 
Townshend,  hon.  H. 
Trant,  W.  H. 
Trench,  F.  W. 
Tudway,  J.  P. 
Ure,  M. 
Vivian,  sir  H. 
Vyvyan,  sir  R. 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Warren,  C. 
Webbe,  E. 
Wells,  J. 
Wemyss,  J. 


Westenra,  hon.  H. 
Wigram,  sir  R. 
Wilbraharo,  £.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Willoughby,  H. 
Wilson,  sir  H. 
Wilson,  W.  C. 
Wodehonse,  hon.  J. 
Wyndham,  W.  G. 
Wynne,  O. 
Yorke,  sir  J. 

TCLLEaS. 

Lushington,  S. 
Wetherell,  sir  C. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Blair,  J. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Brogden,  J. 
Curtis,  sir  W. 
Divett,  T. 
Downie,  R« 
Elliot,  lord 
Grant,  A.  C. 
Grant,  A. 
Handley,  H.^ 
Hope,  hon.  sir  A. 
Hope,  sir  W. 
Hudson,  H. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L 
Mackenzie,  sir  J.  W. 
Mitchell,  J. 
Montelth,  H. 
Montfforaery,  gen. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  sir  J; 
Northey,  W. 
Onslow,  A. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
PeUew,  hon.  P. 
Price,  R. 
Seymour,  H« 
St.  Paul,  sir  H. 
Sumner,  H. 
Walker,  J. 
Walpole,  hon.  J. 
Wilaman,  J. 
Wilson,  T. 
Worcester,  maiqois 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday^  May  11* 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.] 
Sir  Joho  Newport,  Nfr.  BroagbaiB,  Mr. 
WydDi  lord  Milton,  Mr.  Spring  Rloe,aod 
a  large  number  of  members  from  the 
Commons,  brought  up  this  bill.  Sir  John 
Newport,  in  handing  it  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  said,  that  the  Commons  had 
passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's 
Catholic  subjects,  and  prayed  that  then: 
lordships  would  concur  with  th^m  in  the 


The  Earl  of  Donoyghmore  moved,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  first  time ;  which  being 
2  O 
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ordered,  the  noble  earl  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  day  for  the  second  reading. 
His  Catholic  fellow-subjects  having,  he 
laid,  long  done  him  the  honour  to  place 
their  petitions  in  his  hands,  and  make  him 
the  medium  for  communicating  their 
grievances  to  their  ]ordships»  he  could  but 
&el  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  welcoming 
from  the  other  House  of  parliament  a  biU 
which  was  a  signal  pledge  of  justice,  and 
of  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  WiUi  a  measure 
of  such  importance,  it  was  necessary  that 
their  lordships  should  have  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  for  consideration.  At  the 
same  time,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  House,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
holidays,  he  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
that  the  second  reading  shoulcl  take  place 
on  Tuesday  next. — Ordered. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Wednesday y  May  11. 

Votes  of  Members  in  Private 
Committees.]  Sir  G.  Clerk  having 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Leith  Docks 

Mr.  Kennedy  objected  to  the  measure, 
as  being  uncalled  for  in  its  present  state. 
He  was  not,  however,  indisposed  to  enter- 
tain a  compromise  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Abercromby  strongly  condemned  a 
practice,  too  prevalent  in  private  commit- 
tees ;  namely,  that  gentlemen  should  con- 
ceive themselves  cjualified  to  decide  on 
the  right  of  parties,  without  listening 
either  to  the  counsel  employed,  or  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects. Such  a  practice,  as  it  affected 
members  of  that  House,  was  scandalous, 
and  as  it  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
persons  whose  rights  were  under  the 
deliberation  of  the  committee,  was  fraught 
with  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  Brougham  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  reprobating  the  practice 
of  voting  it)  committees  up  stairs,  without 
attending  to  the  evidence  requisite  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  case.  He  did  not  wish  to  use  harsh 
expressions ;  but  he  must  designate  such 
B  practice  as  careless ;  aye,  and  even 
corrupt  too  [hear,  hear!].  The  fact 
being  indisputable,  it  was  high  time  that 
the  opinion  of  the  House  should  so 
decidedly  atiginatise  such  scandalous 
conduct  of  private  committees,  as  to 
terminate  a  mode  of  proceeding  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  House,  and  so  unjust  to 
ihe  public. 


Sir  G.  Clerk  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman ;  and  he  thought  also, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  improper 
than  for  honourable  members  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  indulge  in  general 
reflections  upon  a  subject,  with  the  facts 
of  which  they  were  not  fully  acc^uainted; 
The  members  of  the  committee  m  ques- 
tion had  been  pretty  regular  in  their 
attendance.  *At  the  final  division,  there 
were  twenty*five  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and 
five  against  it. 

Sir  R,  Fergusion  said,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  gentle- 
men from  the  sister  kingdom ;  others  from 
the  centre  of  England,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  sea-ports,  nor  the 
interests  connected  with  tnem.  Of  these 
gentlemen  fourteen  or  fifteen  came  into 
the  committee-room  just  before  the 
division,  and  voted  without  having  heard 
the  evidence.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  as 
unfair  a  committee  as  he  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  JVynn  thought  that  every  person 
acquainted  with  any  unfair  practices  did 
their  duty  in  coming  to  the  House  and 
openly  stating  them.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  House  had  the  power, 
when  it  saw  reason  for  doing  so,  to  send 
back  a  report  to  another  committee.  In 
the  present  instancd  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  voted  had  heard  the  evidence.  He 
therefore  saw  no  reason  why  such  a  course 
should  now  be  adopted.  He  thought 
that  members  for  Ireland  were  as  compe- 
tent as  any  others  to  decide  upon  a 
question  of  policy,  like  that  of  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

Sir  (/.  Marjoribanks  said,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  there  was  no  job- 
bing in  the  committee ;  if  there  were,  he 
might  be  considered  the  chief  jobber,  as 
he  had  a  great  property  embarked  in  the 
Leith  Dock. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grant f  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, thanked  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  his  notice  of  the  subject,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  this  particular  case,  but  aa 
it  regarded  the  general  regulation  of 
private  committees ;  the  abuses  In  which 
imperatively  required  some  efiectual 
alteration. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  from  the  fact  of 
the  committee  having  adjourned  for  two 
days,  in  order  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  and  that  of  many  oi 
the  members  having  heard  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  the  report  before  the  House 
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was  fr(Md  firom  the  impiuatioo  which  had 
b«en  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  iu 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  he  waa  glad 
that  this  subject  had  been  brought  before 
the  House.  The  prevalence  of  such 
practices  could  only,  be  checked  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hon.  gentlemen ; 
and  there  was  no  method  of  making  that 
appeal  more  effective  than  by  a  statement 
of  the  facts  to  the  House* 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday t  May  12. 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Monaehan,  against  the  bill  bn>usht  in 
by  the  Eon.  member  for  Staffordshirey 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  disfran- 
chising the  40«.  freeholders  of  Ireland. 
The  petitioners  considered  this  bill  to  be 
contrary  to  justice,  and  to  involve  a 
direct  violation  of  the  constitution.  In 
their  sentiments  he  entirely  concurred. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioners  was  founded  on  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  question. 
If  what  the  petitioners  stated  were  fact, 
he  would  at  once  agree  with  them:  he 
would  say,  that  the  40c.  freeholder  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  But,  this  bill 
did  not  affect  the  40f.  freeholder.  What 
he,  and  those  who  approved  of  the  mea- 
surCf  objected  to  was — the  number  of 
electors  who  were  brought  into  the  con- 
stituency, not  as  freeholders,  but  as  lease- 
holders.  So  far  from  diminishing  any 
right  which  existed  at  present  in  England, 
or  which  was  valuable  to  the  constituency 
of  England,  those  who  approved  of  this 
bill  took  a  course  which  rather  blended 
the  rights  of  the  real  constituency  of  the 
two  countries,  by  striking  at  a  practice 
known  unfortunately  in  Ireland,  but  not 
at  all  known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  No 
desire  existed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  great  object  was 
to  introduce  a  belter  and  more  independ- 
ent description  of  voters  than  waa  known 
in  Ireland  at  present. 

Mr.  Graitan  contended,  that  the  peti- 
tion spoke  facts,  and  nothing  but  facU. 
When  tliey  raised  the  qualification  of 
voters  above  40s.,  it  was  clearly  a  limiu- 
tioQ  ,of  that  right ;  and,  he  would  say,  one 
of  the  most  enormous  that  waa  ever  pro- 
posed. It  was  said,  that  the  friends  of 
ihia  meaiure  were  anxious  to  assimilate 


the  law  of  Ireland  to  the  law  of  En^Iond 
on  this  subject :  but,  he  would  mamtain 
that,  at  present,  the  practice  in  England 
and  in  Wales  was  the  same  aa  the  practice 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Limerick,  to  show  how  it  waa 
possible  to  pass  this  bill,  without  depriving 
individuals,  at  a  future  period,  of  righta 
which  they  now  expected  to  enjoy  ulti- 
mately. By  the  practice  of  Ireland,  every 
holder  of  a  lease  of  40c.  was  entitled  to  a 
vote ;  and  in  all  time  to  come,  unless  the 
law  was  altered,  those  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  property  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege.  Now,  it  was  intended  by 
the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford 
to  take  away  from  all  future  holders  of 
leases  the  power  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  This  was  the  admitted  ob- 
ject ;  and,  if  this  was  not  taking  away  from 
the  popular  part  of  the  community  a  right 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  he  knew 
not  what  to  call  it.  If  the  practice  waa 
mischievous,  let  them  put  an  end  to  it  In 
some  other  way:  let  them  introduce  a 
measure  by  which  the  ef  il  would  be  cor- 
rected. But,  let  them  not,  by  one  sweep- 
ing measure,  deprive  four  millions  of 
people  of  an  established  right.  It  had 
Deen  reported,  that  because  he  was  hostile 
to  this  bill,  he  had  declined  to  vote  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Rt^lief  bill;  but  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  gentlemen 
around  him,  that  he  had  formed  one  of 
the  majority  on  that  occasion ;  and  sorry 
he  was,  that  that  majority  was  not  ten 
times  greater  £hear]« 

Lord  ^i^Aor/7  said,  that  tbeopponenU  of 
this  bill  objected  to  it  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  extent  of  popular  election  in 
Ireland  would,  if  it  were  carried,  be  more 
limited  than  it  was  at  present.  Now,  he 
would  vote  for  it,  because  he  thought  it 
would  give  the  popular  interest  greater 
force  and  power  than  it  could  now  com- 
mand. At  the  present  moment,  gentle- 
men of  large  property,  by  subdividing 
their  estates,  were  enabled  to  of  erpower 
the  middling  and  better-informed  classes. 
But,  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  the  weight  of  the  inde- 
pendent freeholders  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased; and  instead  of  lowering  the 
right  of  popular  election,  it  would  place 
the  counties  of  IreUind,  which  were  now 
nothing  but  close  boroughs,  in  the  same 
free  situation  which  they  held  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  LUileton  said,  that  by  the  bill  which 
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fie  had  introdaced,  there  was  not  one  tn-* 
dividual  in  Ireland,  who  at  present  had  a 
right  to  vote,  to  whom  that  right  would 
not  be  preserved.  He  really  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  and  the 
reformers  in  general,  ought  to  be  first  and 
foremost,  in  supporting  this  measure. 
For  the  very  same  reason  which  induced 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  to  call 
for  an  increase  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Scotland,  his  object  being  to  destroy 
corrupt  influence — for  that  very  reason 
the  hon.  member  was  bound  to  vote  for  a 
decrease  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ire- 
land ;  because,  in  that  country,  the  ficti- 
tious voters  overwhelmed  the  real  free- 
holders. He  could  not  conceive  on  what 
principle  those  who  supported  parlia- 
mentary reform  could  oppose  this  mea- 
Bore.  He  was  astonishea,  how  gentlemen 
who  came  into  that  House  by  the  volun- 
tary vote  of  independent  English  elec- 
tors, could  support  a  system  under  which, 
by  dividing  four  or  five  estates  into  shreds 
and  patches,  the  power  of  the  real  free- 
bolder  was  completely  overwhelmed ! 
Thev  ought  to  support  a  measure  which 
would  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  vicious. 
Sooner  or  later,  when  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  understood  by  the  public  at  large 
—when  the  opinions,  so  strongly  and  ge- 
nerally expressed  in  that  House,  were 
properly  weighed— the  measure  would  be 
Buccessful.  The  misunderstanding  which 
prevailed;  the  misrepresentation  which 
had  most  unfairly  been  made  in  that 
House ;  and  the  inconsistency  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  conduct  of  various 
parties,  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
would  ultimately  be  corrected  ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  event- 
ually carried. 

Sir  J.  Nmport  said,  that  as  the  prac- 
tice now  stood,  men  of  real  substance,  of 
bona  fide  property,  refused  to  attend  at 
^elections.  In  many  instances,  individuals 
Df  respectability  would  not  qualify  them- 
selves to  act  as  electors.  They  knew 
that  they  would  be  completely  overpower- 
ed by  those  fictitious  freeholders;  and 
therefore  they  viewed  the  elective  fran- 
chise as  a  privilege  not  worth  having.  It 
was  to  him  most  extraordinary,  that  any 
man  who  had  looked  into  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee,  or  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
could  oppose  a  measure  which  woidd  put 
down  an  evil  of  such  magnitude. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said,  that  besides  the 
•Uoog  ground— that    of  purifying  the 


elective  franchise-^therewas  another  very 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  bill. 
It  was  admitted,  that  amongst  the  evils 
which  oppressed  Ireland,  the  subdivision 
of  land  was  one  of  the  greatest.  It  was 
impossible  directly  to  interfere  with  pro-* 
perty;  and,  while  a  motive  existed  for 
the  subdivision  of  property,  that  subdi* 
vision  would  take  place.  Now,  when  the 
motive  which  led  to  that  system  was 
known,  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
remove  it  and  its  accompanying  evil  to- 
gether. Surely  the  increase  of  lease- 
holders—at  rack-rent,  in  most  instances, 
be  it  remembered— ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  was  clearly  the  means  of 
perpetuating  a  generally  admitted  evil. 

Mr.  W.  Becker  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  because  he  thought  its  tendency  was 
to  remedy  existing  evils  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Monch  said,  he  considered  the  40f. 
freeholds  a  great  evil ;  but  he  did  nbt  like 
the  remedy.    The  argument  for  the  pre^ 
sent  bill  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
numbers  of  electors,  the  real  sense  of  the 
county  could  not  be  taken,  and  that  the 
independent  voters  were  thereby  nullified. 
Was  it  forgotten  that  in  this  country  there 
were  hundreds  of  boroughs  ?     Could  gen- 
tlemen discharge  from   their  minds  the 
pot-wallopins  boroughs?      Could  they 
forget  the  places  where  the  mechanics, 
being  freemen,  destroyed  by  their  num- 
bers, all  the  independent  voters?      In 
England,  boroughs  and  votes  were  sold 
openly  and   notoriously  to   the  highest 
bidder ;  and  yet  the  Irishman  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  vote,  on  account  of  evils 
which  were  not  of  his  own  creating.    Ac 
Southampton,  the,  right  of  voting  was  in 
the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
individuals  who  purchased  the  right  of  the 
corporation.     When  George  Rose  stood 
for  Southampton,  and  was  nard  run,  and 
likely  to  lose  his  election,  he  was  favoiu'-i 
ed  by  the  corporation,  and  at  one  stroke, 
no  less  than   sixty  of  these   voters,  all 
strangers  to  the  town,  were  created;  and 
he  thereby  succeeded  in  getting  his  elec- 
tion.   If  the  evil  was  to  be  put  down,  let 
it  be  a  general  measure.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Galway  had  eiven  instances  In 
which  the  40if.  freeholders  had  acted  with 
the  greatest  independence.    He  believed 
-ihe  present  bill  to  be  a  contrivance,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  members,  to  secure 
their  return  to  parliament.    These  mem* 
bers  had  created  votes,  whldi  ^ey  ex- 
pected to  find  dependent,  but  which  they 
now  discoTored  were  too  often  indepen* 
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deot.  They  found  the  yoters  in  a  stAte 
of  mutiny.  They  would  not  go  wkh  the 
landlord,  as  it  was  intended  and  expected 
they  should;  and  they  of^en  went  wth 
the  priest,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  land- 
lord. This  was  their  real  fault.  It  was 
not  their  general  dependence,  hut  occa- 
aional  independence,  which  was  struck  at 
by  this  bill.  For  these  reasons,  though  as 
yet  he  had  voted  for  it,  he  should  vote 
against  its  further  progress. 

Sir  George  Rose  said,  that  the  occur- 
rence alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
could  not  have  taken  place  at  Southampton, 
as  the  voters  must  at  least  be  made  a  year 
before  the  election. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  would  not  vouch 
for  the  statement.  He  had  read  it  in  a 
newspaper:  it  might  have  been  inserted 
for  election  purposes. 

Lord  MtUon  admitted  that  the  bill 
deprived  certain  persons  of  a  right  to 
vote,  but  he  was  so  fully  convinced  that 
that  right  gave  rise  to  great  evils, 
that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
with  this  bill,  or  to  postpone  it  until  the 
final  determination  of  another  measure, 
on  the  success  of  which  its  operations 
must  ultimately  depend. 

Mr.  lAUlelon  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  comply  with  whatever  might  be  the 
wish  of  the  House  on  the  subject.  He 
would  either  wait  the  decision  which 
might  be  come  to  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  he  would  proceed  that  evening ;  but 
he  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid 
doing  any  thing  which  might  be  construed 
into  a  breach  of  faith.  He  was  willing 
that  the  wishes  of  the  members  for  Down 
and  Armagh,  both  of  whom  he  saw  in  the 
House,  should  be  complied  with  relative 
to  the  postponement. 

Colonel  Forde  said,  he>  was  indifierent 
whether  the  elective  franchise  bill  should 
be  disposed  of  now,  or  postponed  to  a 
future  day,  provided  it  was  distinctly  un* 
derstood,  that  if  the  great  measure  of  Ca* 
tboKc  emancipation  should  be  carried  in 
ttMMher  place,  this  bill  should  be  perse- 
vered in  and  pressed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  was  consistent  with  the  forms  or  the 
House. 

Mr.  Bromnk^  rose  to  address  the 
House,  bat  was  fbr  some  time  wholly  in- 
audible, owing  to  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  he  spoke.  He  alluded  to  the  opiofon 
he  bad  recently  giren  on  the  subject  of 


Catholic  claims,  which  opinion  he -saw  no* 
reason  to  retract.  He  particularly  rei- 
coromended  the  passing  a  measure  of 
general  conciliation ;  and  he  looked  upon 
the  bill  which  had  been  alluded  to  as  a 
component  part  of  that  measure.  The 
concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
the  increase  of  the  oualifioation  of  elec* 
tors,  and  the  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  called  for  by  the 
present  situation  of  Ireland.  If  any  of 
these  measures  were  not  to  be  carried, 
still  he  should  not  regret  the  vote  he  had 
given.  He  was  deeply  anxious  that  the 
bill  should  be  carriea ;  but  to  its  present 
postponement  he  could  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUtleton  said,  that  it  was  hia  in- 
tention, if  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  should 
be  carried  in  another  place,  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  alacrity  to  press  on  the 
elective  franchise  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  former  bill  should  be  lost,  he  would 
certainly  abandon  the  latter. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  he  rose  prin- 
cipally to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
manly  and  candid  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh.  What  that 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  had  bad  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  mind.  In  look- 
ing at  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  could  not 
put  out  of  view,  that  a  portion  of  that 
people  was  Protestant ;  and  on  their  be- 
half he  also  felt  a  strong  interest*  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  in  conceding  the  daims,  to 
grant  them  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  Protestant  mind  ;  or  the 
House  would,  in  fact,  be  doing  little  more 
than  changing  the  sides  of  the  difficulty. 
The  great  object  was,  to  consolidate  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire;  and  that 
could  not  be  attained  without  conciliation. 
With  reference  to  the  elective  franchise 
bill,  he  should  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
upon  eveij  principle — upon  a  principle  of 
reform.  He  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  same  principle  applied  to  particular 
parts  of  the  elective  franchise  in  this 
country  would  bebenefioial,and  tend  miidi 
to  the  independence  of  parliament  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Having,  how- 
ever, accepted  thesupport  of  several  mem- 
bers on  the  great  ouestion,  which  sup- 
port had  been  most  oonoumbly  given,  ne 
should  feel  bound  to  support  Uie  minor 
bill,  whidi  had  for  ita  object  to  increase 
the  qualification  of  voters  m  Ireland,  even 
if  he  could  not  find  reasons  fbr  it  in  all 
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retpeeU  satitfiictorY  to  hit  own  mind. 
He.  looked  at  the  bill  for  the  providon  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  name  light. 
He  was  bound  to  support  it ;  for  on  that 
condition  the  support  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, which  was  not  less  than  that  of  re» 
ligtous  liberty  in  the  country  generally, 
bad  been  given.  He  should*  therefore, 
feel  warranted  in  making  even  greater 
sacrifices  on  that  lubjectt  thsn  he  was  in 
fact  called  upon  to  make.  Standing  as 
the  measure  did,  he  felt  obliged  to  leveral 
hon.  members  for  their  assistance  and  votes 
in  favour  of  a  bill  which  seemed  to  him 
of  paramount  importance  lo  the  welfare 
of  the  empire. 

Colonel  Trench  was  desirous  of  ex* 
pressing  his  regret,  that  by  the  loss  of  the 
present  bill,  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  a  measure  of  great  import* 
ance  [cries  of  <<  no,  no*']. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  thought  that  this  bill 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  visitations 
ever  inflicted  on  Ireland,  if  it  should  pass 
into  a  law,  without  being  accompanied  by 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  produce  a  commo- 
tion, perhaps  a  rebellion,  in  Ireland ;  and 
this  he  was  ready  to  prove  on  a  proper 
occasion. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.— The  far- 
ther consideration  of  the  Elective  Fran* 
chise  bill  was  deferred  till  the  27th. 

Waobs  of  Labourbrs  out  of  thr 
Poor  Ratks.]  Mr.  Monck  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  in 
certain  eases,  the  payment  of  any  part 
of  the  Wages  of  Labourers  out  of  the 
Poor  Rates.  The  hon.  gentleman  ob- 
served, that  this  practice  of  rendering 
every  agricultural  labourer  partially  a 
pauper,  went  not  only  to  annihilate  all 
independency  of  principle  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  to  incumber  the  country 
with  a  population  which  it  had  no  means 
of  providmg  for.  The  law,  as  it  stood, 
amounted  absolutely  to  a  bounty  upon 
idleness.  A  labourer  who,  by  day*work, 
earned,  say  Ss.  a-week,  was  unable,  if  he 
had  a  famiiy,  to  live  on  this,  and  received, 
perhaps,  6^.  therefore  in  aid  from  the 
parish.  If  he  was  a  man  industriously  in* 
dioedy  and  by  task-work  or  other  extra 
exertion,  raised  his  S$.  eamines  to  18s.» 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  He  had  his 
toil  for  his  pains:  for  then  the  parish 
gave  him  2r.  And  even  this  was  a  ahghter 
evil  than  the  encouragement  which  this 
pcactice  gftve  to  eiMrly  maaiages.    In  his 


natnral  state,  the  bachelor  stood  better  off 
than  the  married  man:  his  gains  might 
be  equal*  and  his  burthens  were  less ;  and 
this  comparative  ease  of  condition  formed 
the  true  and  legitimate  check  to  impro« 
vident  oniotis.  But  our  law  now  neutra- 
lized that  check  entirely ;  or  rather,  in«* 
deed,  pave  a  bounty  to  a  man  for  produc* 
ing  children  which  he  could  not  maintain. 
The  law  said  now,  that  a  single  man 
should  not  earn  so  much  by  bis  daily 
labour  as  a  married  man.  While  he  was 
a  bachelor,  he  must  labour  at  bo  low  a 
rate,  that  all  hope  of  making  any  pro- 
vision for  matrimony  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  had  only  to  marry  at  once, 
without  thinking  of  consequences  and  the 
parish  would  at  once  increase  his  wages, 
and  give  a  pauper's  support,  as  fast  as 
they  were  born,  to  his  children.  The 
hon.  member,  after  commenting  generally 
upon  the  onpressiveness  as  well  as  tho 
impolicy  of  toe  existing. system,  sat  down 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Benett  was  not  disposed  to  op- 
pose the  bringing  in  of  this  bill,  though  he 
doubted  much  whether  the  good  results 
would  follow  which  the  hon.  member  pre- 
dicated of  it.  He  always  viewed  with 
alarm  any  approach  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  poor  laws;  as  hitherto  such  alter-* 
ations  had  been  but  rarely  for  the  better. 
The  complaint  was  not  so  much  against 
the  law  as  its  administration ;  and  the  go* 
vcrnors  of  the  poor  were  charged  with 
too  much  liberality  in  applying  the  funds 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  But 
surely,  when  the  agricultural  people  were 
themselves  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
poor  rates,  nobody  could  quarrel  with 
them  for  dispensing  their  own  money  too 
generously.  The  shop-keepers  might  con- 
tribute a  portion ;  but  they  also  gained  by 
the  better  condition  of  the  poor,  in  an  in- 
creased sale  of  their  goods.  No  man  was 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  the  poor 
of  this  country  comfortably  provided  for; 
but,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  this  House  to  legis- 
late effectually  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  George  Chehaynd  undertook  to  af- 
firm that  It  was  not  legal  to  pay  labourers' 
wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates.  He  was 
aware  that  auch  a  practice  existed  in 
some  places ;  but  he  had  never  heard  it 
juBtifiM  by  a  lawyer  is  that  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
pronounce,  by  a  neir  iNll»  upon  the  il- 
legality of  tliat  which  had  never  beea 
defeo 
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•  Mr.  Momekr  in  reply,  stated,  ihat  he  was 
still  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  lawful  to  apply  the  poor 
rates  in  aid  of  wages.  By  that  act  the 
o?erseers  were  bound  to  provide  for  the 

Soor,  and  of  course  to  supply  such  de- 
ciency  in  their  wages  as  would  enable 
them  to  subsist.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  entertain  the  subject,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  hioi  not  inferior  to  that  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  or  any  other  that 
might  be  brought  before  that  House. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

•  Assimilation  of  the  CuRKBirclEs 
OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 
The  House  having  resolved  iuelf  into  a 
committeei 

Mr.  Wallace  rose.  He  stated  his  ob- 
ject to  be,  to  do  away  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant distinctions,  remaining  between 
Great  Britain  and  Irelsnd,  and,  at  the 
same  time»  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  inconveniences  Ireland  was  now 
subject  to,  by  assimilating  the  currencies 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  object,  he  said,  was  neither  new 
to  the  House  nor  to  those  who,  by  pro* 

Eerty,  by  commercial  transactions,  or  e? en 
y  official  situations,  were  connected  with 
Ireland— all  had  felt  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  difference  of  the  cur- 
rencies, and  all  had  been  anxious  that, 
whenever  practicable,  the  removal  of  it 
should  be  efiected.  This,  if  any  were  ne- 
cessary, was  hb  apology  for  bringing 
forward  the  present  motion,  that  concur* 
ring  in  that  general  feeling,  he  thought 
that  the  time  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  such  a  measure.  That  although  the 
evil  was  then  most  felt,  it  was  not  in  pe- 
riods of  great  fluctuation,  but  when  the 
exchange  was,  as  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  steady,  when  the  corren- 
eiea  were  bearing  their  due  proportion  to 
each  other,  that  such  a  change  could  be 
undertaken  with  advantage  and  with 
safety. 

When  brought  forward  at  one  time, 
difficulties  presented  themselves  from  the 
restriction  on  money  payments  and  the 
paper  currency,  which  were  thought  in- 
auperable ;  but  on  that  occasion  there  was 
sot  one  who  did  not  concur  in  thinking 
the  nseasnre  desirable  at  a  orare  favour- 
able season.  When  it  was  again  brought 
forward  it  was  rather  postponed  than  ob- 
jected tO|  on  an  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  govern* 
aent.    The  authority  arismg  from  what 


passed  on  these  occasions  he  stated  to 
have  been  powerfully  confirmed  by  pas- 
sages, which  he  quoted  from  the  rq)ort 
of  a  committee  in  the  vear  1804,  of 
which  lord  Oriel  was  chairman.  The 
difficulties  then  apprehended  had  vanish^ 
ed  by  our  return  to  cash  payments,  and 
the  measure  was  now  connned  to  the 
mere  equalisation  of  the  current  moniea 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  real  and  nominal  exchanges 
was  at  par^  that  is,  when  the  payments 
balance  each  other,  and  there  is  no  depre* 
ciation  in  the  currency  of  either  country, 
the  difference  between  the  currency  was 
8^  per  cent,  this  was,  however,  liable  to 
be  a&cted  by  difierent  circumstances; 
and  he  held  an  account  in  his  hand  which 
showed  the  extent  of  its  fluctuation  to 
have  been  at  one  time  as  high  as  19  per 
cent  in  fa? our  of  England,  at  another  to 
have  been  as  low  as  1^.  These  fluctua- 
tions  took  place  subsequently  to  the  acta 
which  permitted  the  free  importation  of 
corn  and  the  transfer  of  stock,  at  a  time 
too,  when  at  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh 
the  exchange  was  confined  to  the  mere 
expense  of  the  transmission  of  money 
commuted  for  bills  at  a  fixed  and 
known  number  of  days.  He  did  not  say 
that  this  measure  would  destroy  the  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why,  when  the  only  diiier- 
ence  between  them  was  removed  by  the  as- 
similation of  the  currencies,  that  which 
occurred  at  the  places  he  had  mentioned, 
should  not  equally  occur  in  Ireland,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  exchange  should  not  be  removed  by 
taking  away  all  its  uncertainty. 

He  then  stated  the  effecu  of  this  uncer- 
tainty in  the  injury  it  produced,  both  to 
the  individuals,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  affected  all  the  commercial  trans- 
actions between  England  and  Ireland; 
which,  however  unavoidable  in  the  inter- 
course between  Foreign  States,  ought 
not  to  subsist  in  that  between  parts  of 
the  same  kingdom,  in  which,  if  the  cur* 
rency  was  the  same,  no  nominal  exchange 
could  exist.  This,  he  said,  was  the  case 
in  respect  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Edinburgh;  and  the  union  could  never 
be  oooaidsred  as  conspletei  till  it  waa  sp 
m  respect  to  Ireland. 

To  obtain  this,  it  was  necessary  to  briog 
the  money  of  account  and  the  money  oi 
circulation  to  an  eqoalitv,  and  to  make 
such  money  aa  drculatea  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  of  a  valoe  different  from  wbai 
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it  bore  in  the  other  parts  of  it»  the  same.  • 

At  first  sigbty  the  change  of  that  by 
which  the  prices  of  every  thing  were  to 
be  affected  appeared  formidable,  and  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  great  confusion  :  prac* 
ticaMy>  however,  it  had  not  proved  so. 
The  history  of  the  coin  of  every  country 
showed  the  facility  with  which  changes 
in  its  value  had  been  affected ;  and  per* 
haps  no  oountry  had  been  more  liable  to 
changes  than  Ireland  itself. 

He  then  traced  the  state  of  the  current 
money  of  Ireland  from  the  remote  periods 
of  its  history,  to  the  difference  that  was 
first  established  between  that  and  the 
currency  of  England  in  the  reign  of  £d« 
ward  the  fourth ;  the  different  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
standard  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
during  theadmlnistrationof  lord  Strafford; 
the  state  of  the  coin  preceding  the  ar- 
rival of  James  the  second ;  the  measures 
adopted  by  that  monarch  in  raising  both 
the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  act  of  George 
the  second,  by  which  both  the  gold  and 
silver  were  brought  to  the  nominal  value 
at  which  they  now  stand,  of  8j^  per  cent 
above  the  value  of  the  same  coins  in 
England. 

The  same  inconveniences,  he  said,  had 
been  felt  from  the  difference  of  currencies 
between  England  and  Scotland  previously 
to  the  union  between  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  by  the  16th  article  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  the  currencies  should 
be  in  future  the  same ;  and  a  part  of  that 
money  which  was  to  be  received  as  in- 
demnipcation,  was  made  applicable  to 
compensate  those  who  should  suffer  by 
this  change.  The  effect  expected  was 
produced;  the  exchange  fell,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period,  has  con« 
tinued  fixed  since  that  time,  and  by  bills 
at  a  certain  number  of  days,  notwith- 
standing all  the  shocks  to  which  the  pub* 
lie  credit  has  been  exposed. 

The  inconvenience  of  an  uncertain  ex- 
change, as  attaching  to  all  commercial 
transactions,  was,  he  stated*  felt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  those  trans- 
actions, which,  he  was  happy  to  believe, 
as  it  regarded  Ireland,  owing  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union  duties,  and  other  mea- 
sures lately  taken,  was  likely  to  be  most 
rapid.  He  then  stated  the  imports  and 
exports  at  different  periods,  and  observed 
how  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  had  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  foreign  trade  of  Ire- 
land, whioh  was  now  chi^y  carried  on 
Itirough  British  ports. 
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The  average  of  seven  years  exports  from 
Ireland,  according  to  official  value,<—    ' 

Ending  January  1727 :  £  £. 

To  Great  BriUin 504,49S 

Foreign  Countries £40,051 

1,044,543 

Ending  January  1792 : 
To  Great  Britain  and  Colo- 
nies,   4,180,000 

Foreign  Countries 1,207,000 

5,387,000 

Ending  January  1823 : 
To  Great  Britain  and  Colo- 
nies,  7,850,000 

Foreign  Countries 302,547 

8,152,547 

The  average  of  the  first  period  made 
one*half  the  trade  foreign. 

Of  the  second  ditto,  nearly  two-ninths. 

Of  the  third  ditto,  not  more  than  one 
twenty-seventh. 

It  was,  however,  less  in  respect  to  the 
policy  of  the  measure  on  which  he  be- 
lieved there  was  likely  to  be  any  doubt, 
than  in  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  he 
proceeded  to  detail. 

The  actual  currency  of  Ireland  con- 
sisted in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and 
of  private  Bankers,  in  bills  of  exchange, 
in  sovereigns,  guineas,  and  silver,  of  the 
different  denominations  used  in  England, 
and  issued  from  the  British  Mint;  in 
tokens  issued  at  different  periods,  and 
under  the  authority  of  several  acts  of  par- 
liament (a  great  proportion  of  which 
had  been  called  in),  and  partly  of  copper 
coined  expressly  for  the  use  of  Ireland, 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen-pence  or  twenty* 
six  halfpennies  to  the  shilling. 

The  Irish  pounds  and  the  Irish  shilling, 
were  therefore  mere  imaginary  monies; 
the  coin  which  was  in  circulation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  copper,  was  British 
coin,  passing  according  to  the  money 
of  account,  for  nomina^  one-thirteenth 
more  than  its  value  as  British  currency. 
The  copper  coin,  as  was  stated,  being  at 
one^thirteenth  less  than  the  copper  money 
of  Great  Britain. 

What  he  proposed  was,  to  make  the 
nominal  money  of  account  equal  to  the 
value  of  that  of  circulation,  and  raise  the 
copper  to  the  rate  of  that  passing  in  Engr 
land. 

He  admitted  this  latter,  as  affecting  .the 
lower  orders,  to  be  an  important  chanoe ; 
but  argued,  that  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  it  could  be  only  temporary,  and  that 
no  real  injury  could  be  produced  kolfaem, 
either  in  their  dealings  or  the  value  of 
their  labour.    If  this  change  were  .the 
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whole*  thefe  would  be  do  necessity  for 
m  legislative  measore*  the  prerogatire  of 
the    Crown    was  sufficient  to  effect  it, 
either  by  raising  the  value  of  the  coin  ac- 
tual!/ current,  or  by  calling  it  in  and 
issuing  a  new  and  more  valuable  coin  in 
its  place ;  the  latter,  though  attended  with 
some  expeDse»  he  tbouffht  on  many  ac- 
counts, tne  most  desirable  course.   What 
created  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  mea* 
sure  was,  the  regulation  of  contracts,  either 
actually  subsisting  or  hereafler  to  be  en- 
tered into.    With  respect  to  the  first,  he 
stated,  that  as  currency  bears  the  propor- 
tion of  44ths  to  the  nominal  value,  and 
that  in  every  payment  made  44ths   of 
the  value  in  current  British  coin,  was 
deemed  equivalent  to  the  sum  stipulated 
in  nominal  currency;  that  is,  that  100/. 
British  would  be  received  as  equal  to 
108/.  6i.  Sd.  Irish ;  this  was  the  rule  he 
should  adopt,  and  declare  that  every  sub- 
sisting contract,  having  reference  to  frith 
oarrency,  should  be  taken  to  be  satisfied 
bv  repayment  of  -Hths  of  the  sum  stip- 
ulated in   the    currency  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  This,  it  is  true,  would  nominally  re- 
duce the  amount  due  by  Vrth,  but  the 
value  of  what  was  due  would  be  unaltered, 
and  the  sum  received  would,  after  the 
measure  had  taken  place,  be  precisely 
the  same  as  before. 

With  respect  to  contracts  to  be  entered 
into,  he  proposed  to  enact,  that  after  a 
day  to  be  fixed  in  the  bill,  they  should 
all  have  reference  to  British  currency. 
1^0  inconvenience  should  arise  from  this, 
except  from  the  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  this  oe  could  propose  to 
provide  against  by  measures  that  might 
give  the  most  general  publicity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  debt  of  Ireland,  which  was  now 
Stated  in  Irish  currency,  he  proposed 
should  hereafter  be  reduced  to  its 
amount  in  British  currency,  and  become 
nominally  what  it  was  in  reality.  No 
injury  by  this  would  be  sufiered  by  the 
public  creditor,  whose  interests  would 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  as 
before;  the  same  sum  in  principal  or  inter- 
eat  would  stOl  be  receivable,  although  the 
nominal  amount  of  both  would  undergo  a 
dimiaution. 

He  should  j^oposa  that  all  books  of 
necount,  fn  which  the  public  had  any  in- 
terest,  should  be  in  future  kept  in  British 
cnrrency.  The  chief  branches  of  the 
Bevenue  were  already  auetted  in  this  cur- 
rency ;  they  were  then  converted  mto  Irish, 


and  when  the  accounts  were  to  be  render- 
ed to  the  treasury  or  to  parliament,  again 
converted  into  British.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  this  practice  was  obvious,  and  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  provisions  he 
had  stated. 

With  respect  to  Bank  notes  which  now 
circulated,  and  had  been  issued  with  refer- 
ence to  Irish  currency,  they  consisted  of 
those  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  those  of 
private  bankers.    He  should  not  propose 
the  calling  in  either  one  description  or 
the  other,  but  that  all  notes  that  were 
issued  in  future,  either  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  or  the  private  banks,  should  have 
reference  to  British  currency.    The  Bank 
of  Ireland,  he  understood,  compounded 
for  their  stamp  duties,  and  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  re-issuing  the  notes  that  re- 
turned to  them ;  to  that  body,  therefore, 
the  provision  could  produce  no  inconve- 
nience.   The  private  bankers  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  different  situation ;  they  did  not 
compound,    and    had    the   privilege   of 
reissuing  any   note    returned   to    them 
during  three  years  from  its  date ;  the  de- 
priving them  of  this  privilege  without 
compensation,  would  be  an  injustice,  and 
the  compensation  he  should  propose  was, 
that  for  all  notes  returned  to  them  within  ' 
a  year  from  their  date,  if  sent  to  the  stamp 
omce,  they  should  be  allowed  the  full 
amount  or  the  stamps;  if  during  the  se- 
cond year,  |ths  of  the  amount ;   and  if 
during  the  third,  one  half.    This  compen-  . 
sation  he  felt  to  be  a  very  liberal  one,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.    There  were  minor  details, 
with  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  committee.    These  were 
the  general  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  measure  he  had  to  propose,  and  to 
these  be  did  not  anticipate  any  objection. 
He  certainly  had  heard  some  fears  ex- 
pressed ;  among  others,  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  the  mone^ 
being  at  times  drawn  from  Ireland  to  this 
country ;  this,  he  argued  at  some  length, 
could  not  be  the  case;  and  even  suppos- 
ing the  danger  not  to  be  as  visionary 
as  he  believed,  the  remedy  of  an  inferior 
currency  was  an  evil  that  infinitely  out- 
weighed it.^He  was  aware  of  the  preju- 
dices that  it  was  liable  to,  but  these  pre- 
judices miiBt  always  be  encountered;  if 
they  were  an  argument  now,  they  were 
to  at  all  times,  and  he  did  not  see  that 
any  period  was  likely  to  arise  in  which 
they  mif  ht  be  encountered  with  less  ap- 
prehension than  at  present. 
2P 
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He  did  not,  he  said,  propose  this  as  a 
measure  of  great  political  importancey  but 
of  considerable  practical  convenience.  If 
it  did  not  take  away  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  countries,  it  would  settle  and 
fix  its  rate ;  it  would  facilitate  the  transac- 
tions, and  convert  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  into  a  really  home  trade, 
with  all  the  advantages  belonging  to  it. 
Above  all,  and  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  moment,  it  would  remove  a  great 
sub^istine  distinction,  and  by  so  doing 
tend  to  araw  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
and  encourage  a  di£Fusion  of  British  capi- 
tal throughout  Ireland,  and,  by  afibrding 
means  of  employment,  probably  have 
some  share  in  alleviating  the  distress  and 
poverty  which  had  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  crimes  and  disorders  by  which  Ireland 
has  been  so  Ipng  disgraced  and  afflicted. — 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  <<  That  the  pound  sterlmg  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  currency  of  each,  divisible  into 
twenty  shillings;  and  that  the  shilling  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  is, 
according  to  the  said  currency  of  each, 
'divisible  into  twelve-pence  ;  but  that  the 
silver  coin  which  represents  a  shilling  of 
the  money  of  Great  Britain,  is  paid,  ac- 
cepted and  taken  as  representmg    one 
shilling  and  one  penny  of  the  currency  of 
Ireland,  and  the  pound  sterling  of  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain,  is,  at  the  par 
of  exchange,  paid,  accepted  and  deemed 
as  equivalent  to  one  pound  one  shilling 
and  eight  pence  of  the  currency  of  Ireland; 
.  and  that  any  sum  of  British  currency,  is 
at  the  same  par  of  exchange,  paid  ac- 
cepted and  deemed  as  equivalent  to  an 
amount  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  of 
the  currency  of  Ireland,  greater  by  one- 
twelfth  part  than  the  amount  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  of  the  currency  of 
Great  Britain  contained  in  such  sum  ;  and 
that  any  sum  of  Irish  currency  is,  at 
the  same  par  of  exchange,  paid,  accepted 
and  deemed  as  equivalent  to  an  amotint 
of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  of  the  cur- 
rency  of  Great  Britain,   less  hj    one- 
thirteenth  part  than  the  amount  ofpounds 
shillings  and  pence  of  the  currency  of 
Ireland  contained  in  such  sum. 

2.  **  That  as  great  complexity  of  ac- 
counts between  persons  residing  within 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  other  inconveniences,  arise  from  the 
said  difference  of  currency,   it   is    the 
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opinion  of  this  House,  That  it  is  desirable 
to  assimilate  the  currency  of  Ireland  to 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain,  without 
disturbing  tlie  relation  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  to  make  hereafter  one 
uniform  currency  for  the  United  King- 
dom. 

S.  <<  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
values  of  the  monies  of  account  in  Ireland, 
and  monies  of  account  in  Great  Britain, 
should  in  all  cases  whatever  be  assimil- 
ated to  each  other. 

4.  «  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  duties 
constitutins  the  public  revenues  of  Ire- 
land, should  be  calculated  and  received, 
by  the  several  departments  under  which 
thev  are  collected,  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  all  books  and 
accounts  kept  in  relation  to  such  duties, 
and  all  accounts  in  which  the  public  have 
any  interest,  should  he  kept  and  stated  in 
the  said  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  no  other. 

5.  *'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  Ireland  should  cease  to  be 
estimated  in  Irish  currency,  and  that  in 
all  accounts  thereof  the  same  shall  be 
slated  at  its  amount  in  the  currency  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  alt  sums  paya- 
ble for  interest  m  respect  of  the  said  debt, 
should  be  calculated  and  paid  in  the  said 
currency  of.  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  exist- 
ing salaries,  allowances,  pensions,  duties 
and  debts,  and  all  contracts,  agreements, 
and  stipulations  for  the  payment  of  money, 
having  reference  to  Irish  currency,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  fully  discharged  and 
satisfied  by  payment  according  to  the 
amount  in  British  currency,  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  the 
amount  ttipula^d  to  be  paid  in  Irish  cui^ 
rency. 

7.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  fcom 
and  af\er  the  period  of  assimilating  the 
Irish  to  the  British  currency,  all  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  stipulations,  in- 


volving or  implving  the  payment  of  money, 
should  be  held  to  be  entered  into  in  re- 
ference to  money  of  the  value  and  de- 
scription of  that  now  circulating  in  Great 
Britain,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear. 

8.  **  That  it  fa  expedient,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  any  proclamation  to  be  Issued 
by  his  majesty,  the  several  coins  of  Great 
Britain  should  circulate  in  Ireland  at  tbfe 
same  nominal  as  well  as  at  the  tome  real 
value  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom* 
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9,  <<  Thai  it  18  expedient  that  all  cop- 
per cola  of  the  currency  of  Ireland,  be 
permitted  to  be  brought  to  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  any  proclamation 
to  be  i««ued  by  his  majesty,  and  that  tliere 
be  deliverd  at  the  said  Bank  of  Ireland 
a  sum  in  the  current  copper  coin  of 
Great  Britain,  adet  the  rate  of  twelve-* 
pence  of  the  English  copper  coin  for  thir- 
teen pence  of  the  Irish  copper  coin." 

Sir  </.  tJewpori  exprcMed  bis  concur- 
rence in  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
tboogh  he  feared  it  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  might  certainly  excite  some  de- 
gree of  alanoi  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
accompanied  with  such  modifications  as 
might  allay  any  feelings  of  appi^bension 
en  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Z.  Foster  approved  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure,  and  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  it.  He  believed 
that  in  two  months  after  it  should  pass 
into  a  law,  it  might  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical operation. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  thanked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  government  for  having 
brought  before  parliament  a  subject, 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Greqfeii  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
thought  the  present  was  the  best  time  for 
carrying  it  into  effisct.  The  copper  coin 
of  Ireland  waa  circulating,  at  nearly  double 
the  value  of  copper  in  tne  market;  hold- 
ing out  the  greatest  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeit money.  A  new  copper  coinage 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  Irish  pence 
and  halfpence;  and  that  alone  wotild  re- 
concile the  lower  orders  iu  Ireland  to  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  Al.  FUxgeraid  returned  his  thanks 
10  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  for 
|he  very  salutary  measure  of  which  he  had 
just  staled  the  outline  to  the  committee. 
He  did  not  anticipate  any  of  those  prac- 
tical difficulties  from  it,  which  bad  been 
mentioned  by  some  of  his  hon.  friends. 
.On  the  contrary,  he  was  certain  that  it 
wottld  tend  much  to  the  simplification  of 
the  present  system;  and  by  so  doing, 
would  greatly  benefit  the  commerce  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Martin  suggested  to  the  ri^bt' 
Jioo*  gentleman  the  expediency  of  issuing 
M  coinage  of  silver  threepences.  We  hi^ 
•formerly  had  silver  pence  and  silver  two- 
•paoceis  tod  tbe  recurrence  to  such  a 


currency  would  be  a  measure  of  very  great 
and  very  general  convenience. 
The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Friday^  May  13. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  The 
Archbishop  of  York  presented  a  petition 
from  the  clergy  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  against  granting  further  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics. 

Lord  King  said,  he  could  not  assert 
that  the  opposition  at  the  meeting  at 
which  this  petition  had  been  voted  was 
numerous,  but  it  certainly  was  very  re- 
spectable, and  that  the  argumento  urged 
against  the  petition  had  been  distinguisned 
for  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning.  It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  but  few  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  from  the  clergy 
of  those  dioceses  which  were  lar^e  and 
rich,  such  as  Canterbury,  York,  Winches- 
ter, and  Durham  ;  whereas  they  came  in 
great  numbers  from  those  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  tbe  dioceses  were  small ; 
in  short,  from  those  places  from  which 
translations  might  be  desirable.  He  must, 
however,  say,  that  for  his  part,  he  pre- 
ferred the  steady  and  venerable  fixtures 
of  a  House  to  tnose  pieces  of  furniture 
which  were  moveable  and  liable  to 
change. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  it  was  not  fair  to 
make  such  observations  when  those  mem- 
bers of  the  right  reverend  bench  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  House, 
were  absent.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  was  a  downright  calumny 
to  represent  the  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented against  the  Catholic  claims  as 
proceeding  from  interested  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  right  reverend  bench,  or  to 
insinuate  that,  in  this  instance*  the  clergy 
did  not  act  from  their  sense  of  duty,  but 
gave  way  to  temporal  views.  To  say  this, 
he  would  repeat,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
downright  calumny. 

Lord  King  replied,  that  os  to  the  noble 
baron  saying  that  any  thing  which  fell 
from  him  was  or  was  not  a  calumny,  that 
was  what  he  heartily  despised ;  but  if  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  say,  that  what  he 
had  just  stated  respecting  the  quarter 
firom  which  the  greater  part  of  the  peti- 
tions came  was  not  the  fact,  he  must  give 
him  a  flat  denial.  The  fact  notoriously 
was,  that  the  petitions  had  been  numerous 
from  the  counties  where  the  dioceses  were 
small,  and  that  comparatively  few  hiul 
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been  presented  from  those  in  whicb  the 
dioceses  were  large. 

Lord  Kent/on  did  hot  mean  to  deny  or 
assert  that  the  petitions  were  numerous 
or  few  from  any  quarter;  but  he  did  say 
that  it  was  a  calumny  to  state  that  those 
which  had  been  presented  were  procured 
by  the  clergy  from  interested  motives. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  for 
himself  he  would  declare,*  that  he  never 
used  any  influence  in  procuring  petitions. 
It  was  unfair  in  the  noble  baron  to  make 
this  assertion ;  for  he  (the  Bishop)  had 
before  disclaimed  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  noble  baron  might,  if  he 
pleased,  repeat  the  calumny,  for  calumny 
it  was.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  peti- 
tions, he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  informing  him 
that  no  influence  had  been  used  to  pro- 
cure it,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  had  applied  to  him.  A  meeting 
was  regularly  called,  and  the  petition  was 
agreed  to  unanimously.  He  had  used  no 
influence  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
He  believed  the  real  cause  of  so  many 
petitions  being  presented,  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  were  anxious  that 
their  sentiments  on  this  question  should 
not  be  misrepresented.  Their  lordships 
had  been  told  of  the  danger  there  would 
be  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics ;  but  wos  there  no  danger  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  numerous  peti- 
tions on  the  opposite  side  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  disclaimed  all 
exercise  of  influence  on  his  part  to  pro- 
cure petitions.  Only  one  had  come  from 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  , 

Lord  King  said,  he  did  not  allude 
precisely  to  large  or  small  dioceses ;  but, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  petitions  were  few 
from  those  where  there  were  no  trans- 
lations. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  rise  from 
any  wish  to  oppose  the  kind  of  observa- 
tions in  which  the  noble  baron  so  often 
indulged.  He  had  already  said,  and  he 
was  confident  of  the  fact,  that  their  lordr 
ahips  owed  a  great  proportion  of  the  pe- 
titions with  which  their  table  was  covered 
to  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord ;  for 
the  people  of  this  country  did  not  wish  to 
be  held  up  as  indifferent  on  this  important 
question.  Let,  then,  the  noble  lord  go 
on;  because  if  he  did,  between  that  day 
and  the  day  on  which  the  measure  was  to 
be  discussed,  short  as  the  time  was, 
many  more  petitions  against  the  Catho- 
lics would  be  laid  on  the  table. 
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Lord  Ratte  asserted,  that  tbe  petitions 
against  the  Catholic  bill  fairly  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  deprecated 
the  throwing  of  reflections  on  tne  lower 
classes  for  exercising  their  right  of  peti- 
tioning. 

Lord  Holland  was  glad  to  hear  this 
doctrine  which  was  now  held  with  respect* 
to   petitions.      Whether    tbe   petitioiio. 
against  the  bill  were  numerously  signed 
or  not,  he  was  glad  to  find  it  admitted^ 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
listened  to.    He  felt,  however,  some  difli- 
culty  in  reconciling  the  assertion,  that 
those  petitions  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
country,  with  what  had  fallen  from  several 
right  reverend  prelates  and  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack;  namely, 
that  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  were 
hostile  to  the  object  of  the  bill  wnich  had 
now,  for  the  second  time,  been  brought 
up  from  the  other  House,  and  to  whicb 
the  Commons  bad  twice  solicited  their 
lordships*  assent.    According  to  what  he 
had  always  understood  of  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  this  could  not  be  the 
case.    At  least,  whenever  the  iofluenoe 
of  certain  secret  parts  of  tbe  constitatioD 
had  been  alluded  to,  he  had  been  told» 
that  in  theory  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  real    representative  of  tbe   people. 
This  he  had  always  been  told,  end  be  bad 
assented  to  the  theory.    Bat,  it  seemed 
that  be,  in  common  with  many  of  their 
lordships,  had  been  labouring  under  en 
error*    The  Commons  were  no  longer  the 
representatives    of  the    people.      That 
House  was,  on  the  contrarv,  to  be  re- 
garded  rather  as  an  oligarchy,  as  it  had 
often  been  described  by  men  who  were 
called  visionary  reformers— as  a  bodv  te 
which  might  be  applied  what  a  noble  lord 
lately  said  which  ne  somewhat  whimsi* 
cally  compared  to  the  French  revolution ; 
namely,  that  it  was  an  ingenious  contri* 
vance  to  deprive  the  many  of  their  righta 
in  order  to  confer  them  on  the  few.    It 
had  sometimes  been  said,  that  there  was 
no  proper  vent  for  public  opinion;  bul 
that  complaint  could  no  longer  be  made^ 
for  now  a  voice  bad  been  found  for  de- 
mocracy in  that  House ;  and  the  right 
reverend  members  of  the  opposite  bench, 
and  the  noble  and  leamea  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  had  constituted  themselves  the 
organs  of  the  people.    The  noble  and 
learned  lord  now  looked  to  the  bar,  or  te 
Palace-yard,  for  those  whose  opinieos 
most  deserved  to  be  listened  to  on  the 
subjects  which  came  under  tbe  considei* 
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alion  of  tkeir  lordibbg.      For  his  own 
part^  tboogh  rather  a  fakewami  refomar, 
he  had  really  loo  nach  lore  for  refenn 
to  denj  the  poBsibilitT  of  the  Tote  of  the 
House  of  Commoos  beiag  difierent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.    After,  however,  that  House  had, 
not  once  only,  hot  twice  passed  such  a 
neasore  as  the  present,  he  did  not  think 
it  could  have  been  possible  for  any  person 
to  stand  up  and  assert,  that  the  universal 
feeling  of  the  people  wu  against  it.    In 
the  ftioe  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  represented  the  whole 
people,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  known 
wish  of  at  least  one-third  part  of  that 
people,  their  lordships  were  assured,  that 
the  country  was  hostile  to  the  measure ; 
and  this  they  were  told  on  the  authority 
of  pocket  petitions  got  up  in  holes  and 
comers,  or  scraps  of  paper  like  private 
correspondence,   which  the  members  of 
the  opposite  bench,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  were  in 
the  daily  habit  of  producmg.    It  would, 
however,  be  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to 
consider  what  it  was  ri^hi  and  fitting 
for  that  House  to  do,  without  any  rafer- 
•nce  to  the  opinions  of  others.    But,  if 
the  opinion  out  of  doon  was  to  be  in- 
onired  into,  it  would  be  found  to  be  very 
oiiferent  from  the  representation  which 
had  been  made  of  it.     Their  lordships 
wouki  find,  that  wherever  there  had  been 
public  meeting  the  people  had  almost 
nvariably  deaded  hi  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims.    Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect, that  in  speaking  of  public  opinion  on 
Ibis  ouestion,  Ihev  had  to  consider  what 
was  toe  opinion  of  the  whole  united  king- 
dom ;  and,  if  there  was  any  dilference  m 
the  expression  of  that  opinion,  they  were 
aurely  bound  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which 
was  the  most  vulnerable,  and  Uirough 
which  this  country  might  be  most  easuy 
injured.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
tliere  was  not,  on  conviction,  a  decided 
objection  in  some  reflecting  minds,  to 
granting  the  Catholic  daims,  and  that 
there  was  not  also  an  indiflbrence  on  the 
subject  in  manv  othera ;  but  he  would 
assert,  that  nothing  had  occurred  which 
entitled  any  noble  or  learned   lord  to 
aa^  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  country  wu  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
daims. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday t  May  IS. 

East  India  Judges  Bill,]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com^ 
mittee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hume  adverted  to  a  provision  cou^- 
tained  in  the  bill,  by  which  the  Recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  was  liable  to  be 
removed  from  his  situation,  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  majesty.  He  wished  to  know,  why 
the  person  appointed  to  the  Recordership 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  difierent 
from  any  other  judge?  Other  judges 
held  their  appointment  for  life,  unless  they 
behaved  improperly  in  office;  and  so 
ought  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'a 
Island. 

Mr.  Wjjfnn  said,  the  provision  in  <^oes-^ 
tion  was  not  a  new  one,  but  was  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  act  or  charter 
under  which  a  recorder  had  been  origin- 
ally appointed.  He  wished  now  to  state 
the  reason  why  an  alteration  wu  made  in 
the  pavment  of  the  judges.  The  salaries 
of  the  Madras  judges  had  formerly  been 
paid  in  pagodas,  at  Ss.  the  pigoda.  That 
mode  or  payment  had  for  some  time  been 
discontinued,  and  the  salaries  were  paid- 
in  rupees.  But,  it  was  found  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  to  be  obtained  for  the 
rupee  was  not  equal,  in  proportion,  to 
that  which  could  be  obtained  for  the 
pagodSi  by  which  the  judges  sustained 
a  loss.  A  memorial  stating  that  fact,  was 
laid  before  the  Indian  government,  who, 
having  submitted  it  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, determined  on  their  report,  to  make 
the  alteration.  It  was  also  thought  better 
to  pay  the  salaries  in  the  local  currency* 
rather  than  in  British  currency. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  objected  to  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  judge  who  was  removable 
at  pleasure.  If  theriffhthon.  gentleman 
could  show  him  any  charter  in  which  such 
a  provision  was  to  be  found,  he  would  be 
satisfled— not  of  the  propriety  of  the 
thing,  but  that  it  was  not  a  novelty.  ^  Such 
a  system  wu  most  dangerous,  since  It 
tenoed  to  shake  the  independence  of 
judges,  who  might  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  those  in  power,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  situations.  The  House,  per- 
haps, wu  not  aware,  that  Indian  govem- 
ora  had  sometimu  punished  even  jurors, 
because  they  had  done  their  duty*  In 
one  case,  because  a  jury  bad  acted  con- 
trary to  the  feelings  of  sir  G.  Barlow» 
that  individual  had  displaced  every  man 
who  Mt  on  it.    If  a  judge  were  also  liable 
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to  the  yiiitatioQ  of  power,  ho  wonld  be 
placed'  in  a  situatioh  where  he  might  find 
It  beneficial  to  hia  interest  not  to  perform 
his  duty.  Therefore  he  wished  that  part 
of  the  claaae  bj  which  the  judge  held  his 
office  during  pleasure  to  be  omitted. 
It  would  not  be  foi]gotteo»  that  at  a  for- 
mer period  sir  H.  Gwillim  had  been  re- 
moved from  Madras,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  him  and  the  government* 
That  individual  was  not  allowed  to  state 
his  oninion  as  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
But,  from  that  day  lo  this»  the  custom  of 
rpoMiving  at  pleaniroi  was  noli  he  under- 
stoody  permitted.. 

Mr.  W^n  said,  that  the  words  of  the 
iici  or  oharter  of  1807  were  followed  in 
this  bill.  That  charter,  which  appointed 
a  recorder  for  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
provided  that  the  individual  should  hold 
the  situation  during  bis  miyestj's  plea- 
sure. 

Mr.  Htime  said,  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  right  hon.  gentlemao  would  state 
that  this  bill  inaae  no  aJteratioA  in  the 
general  lawj  apd  that  the  Indian  judges 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
those  of  England  ['' iio»  st^"^.  Then, 
he  eooteoded,  it  wm  a  question  which 
called  for  the  most  serious  oonsideration. 
The  ^stem  of  intimidatiop  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  no  map  who  differed 
froai  the  ^vemmeot  coiUd  hope  to  escape 
proscription ;  and  the  degree  of  despotism 
to  which  the  executive  power  in  Jndia 
had  arrivedi  was  unezaqipledi  even  by 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  Many  persons  had 
been  banished ;  and,  within  the  last  moi^tbt 
two  indigo  planters  had  arrived  in  Sn^- 
Uuid,  having  been  deported  from  India 
without  notice  or  triau  It  became  the 
duty  of  tb0  JEIoase  to  consider  whether 
aucn  a  ayilem  ou^l,  or  could  safely,  be 
allowed  to  epdure.  The  hslf-castes  were 
»ot  allowed. to  sit  on  jurieSf  aod  yet  they 
were  allowed  to  hold  land ;  while  English* 
men*  who  possessed  the  former  privilege, 
were  wholly  precluded  from  the  Utter. 
It  was  quite  necessary  that  seme  svstem 
should  oe  established  for  securioff  tne  in- 
dependence of  the  jud^^es  in  India,  and 
faiterposing  the  protection  of  a  jurjr  be^ 
iweeo  British  sqbjepts  and  the  public  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Kobertion  said*  that  any  alteration 
in  the  law,  $b  far  u  regarded  the  judgesi 
apneared  to  him  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  judges  were  io 
bet  independent  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  could  only  be  removed  hy  the  Crown. 
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He  admitted  the  possibility  of  dispum« 
arising  between  the  judges  and  the  govera- 
ors ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  difficulty, 
almost  the  possibility,  of  bringing  over 
the  witnesses  necessary  for  investigating 
them,  rendered  the  exercise  of  a  discre- 
tionary power  necessary.  He  would  be 
quite  rmv  to  eive  his  attention  to  any 
measure  which  should  propose  a  practical 
remedy  to  the  existing  defects. 

Sir  C«  jbrfer  said,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  people  of  IndUa,  having  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  blessings  and  spirit 
of  the  Bntish  constitution,  could  long  en- 
dure the  tyranny  of  their  governors. 
He  thought  the  natives  of  India  were  not 
less  entiued  to  protection  than  any  other 
British  subjects. 

Mr.  Smiu  said,  it  was  quite  clear,  not*« 
withstanding  what  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  judgea  in  India  were  not  as  independ^ 
ent  as  tnose  in  England,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  objectionable  than  that 
any  confusion  should  exist  between  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities. 

Dr.  PhUlimore  said,  that  the  judges 
were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crowiiy  but  not  at  the  pleuure  of  the  local 
government.  He  thought  there  was  great 
wisdom  in  retaining  Uiis  power  for  the 
Crown;  because  the  distance  between 
this  country  and  India,  rendered  it  impos* 
sible  that  a  prompt  inquiry^  should  be  had 
into  cases  wnich  might  arise,  and  which 
might  require  an  immediate  remedy.  If 
aD^  alteration  were  necessary,  it  must 
be  provided  for  by  another  bill.  The 
one  now  under  discussion  contemplated 
nothing  but  a  chanae  in  the  judges'  salary. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  objection  to  the 
judges'  salaries  being  raised,  but,  he 
complained  that  the  moat  important  in* 
terests  of  India  were  neglected,  while 
puch  paltry  considerations  as  these  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
governors  acted  as  umpires  over  the 
judges,  who  were  therefore  not  independ- 
ent.  The  half-castes,  tboygh  much  more 
numerous  than  Englishmen, were  degraded 
and  deprived  of  the  right  to  set  upon 
juries.  The  hon.  gentleman  read  an  esr 
tract  of  a  letter  from  India,  settiog  forth 
the  evils  of  the  present  s}^stem;  an4  con- 
cluded hy  asserting!  that  it  was  neoessary 
to  restnun,  without  delay,  the  power  which 
the  governor,  at  present  possessed,  of 
transporting  any  individoala  *  who  might 
become  obnoxious  to  him* 

Mr.  Wifnn  asserted,,  that  the  judges  of 
India  were  as  honourable  and  independ- 
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eot  as  any  in  this  country.  The  greatest 
care  had  been  talcen  in  thdr  selection'; 
and  in  their  subsequent  condact  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  subsertient  to 
the  power  of  the  governor.  The  power 
of  deportation  was  granted  by  the  last 
diarter.  When  it  should  again  come  to 
be  considered  by  the  House,  it  might  be 
restrained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  cir- 
cumstances might  authorize. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  the  Judges  in  India,  but  they  ought  to 
be  as  independent  as  they  were  able.  He 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 
judge  in  cases  of  vacancyi  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  provided  in  case  of  vacancy 
among  the  members  of  council. 

Mr.  IF^ffii  saw  several  objections  to 
the  proposed  chancfe.  He  nad  never 
heard  or  the  case  of  the  Indigo  planters 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  clause^  em- 
powering the  authorities  of  India  to  trans- 
port offenders  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
*or  any  other  place  to  which  they  might  at 
present  be  sentenced,  because  the  climate 
of  that  island  was  such  as  to  ensure  the 
death  of  almost  any  European  who  should 
be  condemned  to  hard  labour  there. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  proposed,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  should  be  raised  from  58,000 
to  60,000  rupees,  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect 

Sir  C  Cde  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wifnn  said,  that  the  great  loss  of 
life  rendered  it  necessary  to  o£fer  every 
temptation  to  persons  properly  auidified 
to  fill  these  ofBces.  The  proposea  altera- 
tion amounted  to  not  more  than  200/.  per 
annum,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  contest  it. 

The  amendment  was  carried.  After 
which,  the  Chairman  reported  progress. 

RoMAK  Catholic  Claims-^Rxv. 
Dr.  Dotlic]  Sir  J.  NeumoH  said,  that 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Winchelsea,  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Doyle,  which,  in  justice  to  that  rev. 
gentleman,  whose  feeling  had  been 
wounded  by  something  which  had  passed 
in  the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  readioff.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then 
read  the  letter,  in  which  the  writer  com- 
plained, that  ft  had  been  attributed  to  him 
that  the  opririons  expressed  in  the  writings 
publbhed  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L., 
and  those  dlelivered  in  tiia  evidence  before 
the  parliamentary  committee,  were  incon- 
*iisteiit  with  each  other.    He  denied  that 
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the  opinions  contained  in  hh  writing 
could— unless  they  were  distorted  from 
their  true  and  original  meaning— -be  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  evidence.  He 
also  declared  that,  in  all  th0  writings  which 
he  had  published  during  the  course  of  six 
years,  he  bad  ever  expressed  a  most  r^ 
spectful  opinion  of  the  constitution,  creed, 
and  liturgy  of  the  established  church, 
although  most  of  those  writiofls  were 
answers  to  unmerited  attacks  on  nis  own 
religion  and  church. 

Wabsrouszd  Cork  Bill.]  Mr. 
Huskisson  moved  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  the  doty  of  IQf.,  on  payment  of  which 
the  warehoused  corn  was  to  be  admitted, 
was  too  high,  and  diat  it  wouki  act  as  a 
prohibition. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  apprehended  that  modi 
com  of  the  United  States  would  be 
fraudulently  imported,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Canadian  corn. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  fix  the  duty  at  less  than  lOif., 
if  the  House  should  concur  with  any  pro- 
position to  that  effect.  At  the  same  tiaae 
he  did  not  believe  that  a  duty  to  Ibe 
amount  of  10#.  would  prevent  tbe  com 
from  being  brought  into  the  market.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  owners  of  warehoused 
com  would  not  fiiil  to  brmg  it  into  tbe 
market  before  the  next  harvest,  if  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  because, 
if  the  corn  in  foreign  ports  should  be 
imported,  it  would  bring  the  price  mudi 
lower  dian  Aat  which  they  eouid  obtain 
for  it  now.  With  respect  to  what  the 
hen.  member  ibr  Norfolk  bad  said  about 
the  importation  of  American  com,  he  be- 
lieved his  apprehensions  to  be  without 
foundation.  He  had  conversed  with  per- 
sons who  were  perfectly  informed  on  the 
subject,  and  he  found  that,  during  the 
time  when  com  was  at  the  highest  price 
ever  known  in  this  country,  tnere  never 
was  more  than  fifty  choosand  quarters  of 
Canadian  com  imported.  The  lowest 
price  at  which  com  of  the  Udted  States 
could  be  landed  at  Montreal,  including 
the  expence  of  carriage,  the  r^k,^ttid  the 
duty,  was  ihMn  20f.  to  25f.  In  order, 
however,  to  allay  the-  fisars  of  those  wbo 
dreaded  the  importation  of  American 
com,  be  had  no  objection  to  say,  that  if, 
during  ^ve  years,  the  average  importation 
of  wbt  wss  called  Canadian  com  should 
exceed  100,000  quarters,  he  wpuld  take 
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that  fact  aa  evidence  that  there  had  been 
^   a   fraudulent   importation  of  American 
com,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
•  some  measures  to  guard  against  it  [  bear 3  • 
Mr.  H»  Sumner  wished  a  clause  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bill,  to  limit  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  corn  in  any-  one  to 
a  hundred  thousand  quarters. 

Sir  E*  Harvey  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey. 

The  CkancMor  of  the  Exchequer  begged 
to  remind  those  gentlemen  who  supposed 
that  large  quantities  of  American  corn 
would  be  fraudulently  introduced  into  the 
home  market,  that  the  measure  before  the 
House  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.Canadians  themselves,  who  would  there- 
fore have  an  interest  in  preventing  such  a 
.proceeding.    There  were  so  many  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  the  fraudulent  intro- 
duction or  American  corn,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  thing  was  almost  impracticable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  corn  must  be  brought 
fioro  some  port  In  Lake  Champlain  in  an 
American  ship,  and  be  landed  at  Kingston, 
Montreal,  or  Quebec:  it  must  then  be 
put  on  board  a  British  ship ;  for  only  in 
such  a  vessel  could  it  be  oroimht  to  this 
country  from  Canada :  and,  before  all  this 
could  be  done,  it  was  necessary  that  per- 
jury should  be  committed  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom- 
house be  defeated ;  which  would  be  some- 
what difficult,  seeing  that  a  cargo  of  com 
was  a  bulky  article,  and  not  easily  trans- 
.  ported,   particularly  in    a  country  like 
Canada,  where  the  roads  were  not  ver^ 
favourable,  and  the  points  of  communi- 
cation hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other. 
If  gentlemen  would  study  the  geographical 
aituation  of  the  two  countries,  they  would 
-find  that  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  there  was  no  ground 

•  to  suppose  that  American  corn  could  be 

fmudulently  introduced  mto  this  country. 

Sir  J.  WnAiedey  did  not  think  the  im- 
portation of  American  com  was  so  diffi- 
cult as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
repreiented  it  to  be. 

Mr.  W.  HortOH  said,  tliat  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  were  as  much  interested 
in  preventing  the  importation  of  American 
com  as  the  English  farmers. 

Mr.  Syhi  expressed  himself  favourable 
to  the  lower  rate.  He  would  rather  it 
ahonld  be  Bi.  or  7«.  than  lOr. 

Sir  £.  KnaUhhuU  could  not  concur  in 
either  a  high  or  low  rate.  He  did  not 
think  any  alteration  in  the  Cora  laws 
Aecetnry. 
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Mr.  Curteen  said,  he  did  not  think 
bonded  corn  would  be  brought  into  the 
market,  except  at  the  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Whihttore  ssid,  he  should  be  ex^ 
treroely  glad,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  concede  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 
He  agreed  with   the  hon.  member   for 
Cumberland,  that  the  bonded  corn  was 
not  Ukely  to  come  into  the  market  at  so 
high  a  duty  as  10s.    As  to  the  amount  of 
corn  likely  to  be  imported  from  the  Ca- 
nadas  to  this  country,  he  believed  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  at  the  preseiU 
moment  to  be  most  erroneous ;  since  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  imported  from 
the  Canadas  to  this  country  did  not  eXf 
ceed  23,000  quarters. 
.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  HusUssoH  said,  that,  with  a  view 
of  removing  all  cause  for  alarm,   and 
giving  an  adequate  security  against  the 
fraudulent  introduction  of  Canadian  wheat, 
he  should  propose  a  clause,  by  way  of 
rider,  that  toere  should  be  the  same  cer- 
tificate of  origin  as  in  the  case  of  sugar.  < 
This  provision,  which  was  found  a  suffi* 
cient  security  with  respect    to  sugars, 
must  be  still  more  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  so  bulky  an  article  as  corn.     With 
respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey,  for  limitinff  the  quao^ 
tity  to  100,000  quarters,  he  should  nave 
no  objection  to  adopt  it,  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  probability  that  such  a 
limitation  would  be  necessarv.     If  the 
increased  importation  should  be  so  rapid 
as  to  give  an  average  of  so  large  an 
amount  for  five  years,  he  should  then 
consider  that  there  was  some  evasion  of 
the  law,  and  the  interposition  of  parlio* 
ment  would,  under  such  circumstancei» 
become  necessary. 
The  clause  was  agreed  to. 
Sir  M.  W.  Bidley  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  duty  on  bonded. corn  be 
reduced  from  ten  shillings  to  seven  shil- 
lings. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  supported  the  amend- 
ment. On  behalf  of  the  agriculturists^  he 
was  enabled  to  say,  that  toey  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  foreign  com  being  taken 
out  of  bond  free  of  duty  altogether.    . 

Mr.  Brif^t  aupported  the  amendment^ 
as  the  low  duty  was  doe  to  the  holders  of 
bonded  com,  in  compensation  for  the 
losses  they  had  already  sostabed. 

Mr.  HtukiuoH  said,  he  would  most 
willingly  concur  in  any  thing  which  would 
relieve  the  importers  of  the  bonded  com, 
whO|  he  believed,  bad  already  lost  coi^« 
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fideni^l;  by.it  i  ^ut  be  feh  it  bis  duty  to 
resist,  this,  •mendaient  911  public  grounds. 
The  <>bjeet  of  it  w^,,  to  give  a  greater  fa- 
cility to.lbe  owners  of  this  corn  to  bring  it 
into  the  market ;  but  tbi^he  had  00.  doubt 
would  be  done,  under  the  present  bill.  If 
the  price  should  get  near,  but  not  up  to 
80r.»  the  holders  of  Uie  bonded  corn 
wquld  bring  it  out,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
get  a  sale  for  it^  not  having  the  compe- 
tition of  any  foreign  corn;  and  if  they 
^saw  thai  there,  was  a  chance  of  the  price 
rising  to  SOi^  and  of  the  ports  being 
opened,  they  would  feel  equally  smxious 
tp  bring  it  before  the  f^reat  influx  of 
foreign  corn  would  ^deprive  them  of  all 
hope  of  selling  it..  His  adherence  to  the 
.IQf,  rather  than  a  lower  sum,  was  not 
ftom  anj  consideration  of  revenuOf  but 
ttfm  motives  of  public  expediencvf  which 
he  bad  already  explained  to  the  fi|0use. 

The  amendment  was  negatived^  and  the 
b|ll  passed. 

.      CfRANT    TO    A(Bt.    M^^DAM.]        The 

House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

The  Chancellor  of  iht  Exchequer  rose 
to  pjropose  a  grant  by  way  of  compensa- 
tijpn  to  Mr.  MVldam,  for  that  improve- 
ment in  making  t^  r9ads  of  the  country, 
from  w)iich  so  much  public  benefit  had 
been  demed*^  As  this  lubject  was  not 
new, to] honourable  n^embers,  he  would 
not  occupy  their  time  witb  any  eulo^ium 
.on  th(9  linture  of  M^,  M*A^am*s  services. 
The  nature  of  his  works  was  well,  known. 
Everj  gentleman  who  ti^avelled  in  the 
oountfyf  whetber  fgr  business  or  fqr  plea- 
anire*  must,  at  once  perceive  the  advantage 
which  l^id  been  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  M*Adam*s  talents  in  the  form- 
atioQ  of  roadi.  In  consequence  of  the 
time,  labour,  and  expense  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  this  subyect,  the  government, 
in*  1820,  felt  itself  bound  to  grant  him  a 
sum  of  money,  and  2»000l.  were  given  to 
Um  in  1820.  In  1822»  on  the  very  strong 
recommendation  of  the  PosUomce,  by 
which  department  be  had  been  employed 
lb  inoake  surveys,  and  superintend,  the 
lbrmatio|i  of  several  lines  of  road,  a  fur- 
l^f  sjMii.of  2,000/.  was  granted,  by  the 
jimniaient.  In  18^3^ 'application  was 
maae  iyy  Mr.  M*Adam,  who  stated,  that 
Be  bad  not  been  sufficiently  remunerated 
tpr  the  discovery  he  bad  made  in  the  art 
.oC  roaiUiBaking,  and  that  the  occasional 
•mployment  he  might  derive  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  diacorery  would  not  be  an 
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adequate  reward  fo^  the  time,  labour,  and 
expense  hc^  hs^  bestowed,  in  'bringing  it 
to  perfection  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
he  therefore  besought  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  his  daim,  and  prayed  for 
an  additional  sum  to  compensate  bis  ser- 
vices. He  candidly  oonfe^ed.  thi^t  whem 
this,  application  was  made,  ne  was  not 
disposed  to  receive  it  in  thst  way  whicb 
the  friends,  of  Mr.  M'Adam  could  wish. 
He  was  not  disposed,  on  a  general  prin« 
ciplcy  to  give  the  ssnction  of  government 
to  applications  of  this  kind.  H^  was 
therefore  inclined  to  be  rather  stingy  of 
the  public  money  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
refused  the  application ;  but  he  did 
consent  to  ^ive  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernment to  a  petiiion  from  Mr.  M'Adam 
to  the  Hfiuse.  *That  petition  was  pre- 
sentecl  in  182S,  and  a  committee  wu  ap- 
pointed to  examine  its  claims.  In  182S, 
that  commfttee  was  appointed.  They  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject;  and  cer- 
tainly no  words  could  more  strongly  ex- 
press, than  those  used  in  the  report,  their 
sense  of  the  benefit  which  the  public  had 
derived  from  the  scientific  improvements 
that  Mr.  M'Adam  had  introduced  into 
the  construction  of  roads,  not  alone  by 
his  own  exertiQvis,  but  in  consequence  of 
his  example.  Ou  the  grounds  so  strongly 
stated  in  their  report,  the  committee 
recommended,  and  certainly, in  hisopinion, 
not  unreasonably,  a  further  grant  to  Mr. 
M'Adam.  TH^t  committee  was  a  very 
large  onct  and  was  composed  of  honoai''- 
able  members,  of  difibrent  principles  and 
sentiments ;  but  all  well  qualified  to  give 
a  sound  opinion  upon  such  a  subject 
Ader  they  bad  made  their  report*  he  had 
had  several  communications  with  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  the  investigation ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  those '  commu- 
nications, as  well  as  of  the  report  itself, 
that  he  consented  co  propose  to  parlia- 
ment a  further  grant  to  Mr.  M'Adam. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
wss,  that  2,0()p/.  or  2^^500/.  be  granted 
to  Mr.  M.'Adfuii.  It  was  tlie  former  sum 
that  he  now  iptend^d;  to  propose.  It 
might  be  said,  that  when  any  man  made 
an  ingenious  discovery,  lie  wnuld  be  re- 
warded by  the  employment  that  must 
necessarily  follow.  But  that  was  not 
slways  the  case.  It  frequently  happened, 
that  the  individual^  fo  .whom  society  was 
indebted  for  son^e'  upportant  inveniion, 
was  the  last  person  .to  derive  benefit  frooa 
it.    In  the  present  instance,  al though,  as 
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he  hid  already  ebierved,  he  wai  not  for- 
ward in  ptcking  out  cases  for  the  inter- 
ftrence  of  tne  legislaturoi  he  really 
thoo^t  Mr.  M'Adam  was  entitled  to 
further  remuneration ;  because,  although 
certainljr  not  in  a  state  of  poverty  or 
<destitutiof^  the  advantage  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  exertions  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  their  importance.  On 
these  grounds*  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  move  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  2,000/. 
be  grantedi  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make 
fiilrther  remuneration  to  Mr.  M^Adam  for 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
public  by  the  valuable  improvements  that 
ne  had  made  in  the  roads  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Humey  although  he  by  no  means 
•denied  the  public  services  of  Mr.  W 
'Adam,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
]grant  was  not  warranted  by  the  circum- 
•tanees  of  the  case.  He  perfectly  agreed 
-with  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  no  dlum  of  this  nature  ought  to  be 
allowed  unless  on  the  most  satisfactory 
grounds;  and  he  would  appeal  to  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  to  the  House, 
whether  what  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
M'  Adam  justified  i^  departure  from  that 
general  rule.  He  by  no  means  thought 
that  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  Mr.  M< 
Adam's  claims,  warranted  the  report  of 
that  committee.  Mr.  M'Adam  had  made  a 
"Statement  of  expenses  which  be  had  in- 
curred for  a  long  period  of  years,  during 
"which,  he  was  prosecuting hisexperiments; 
but  he  understood  that  for  a  large  portion 
of  that  time,  Mr.  M*  Adam  wu  employed 
in  other  aifiurs,  and  bv  no  means  devoted 
his  sole  attention  to  the  subject  of  roads. 
Among  other  items,  Mr.  M<  Adam  stated 
thathe  had  expended 5,01 9/.  in  l,920day8. 
The  particulars  of  this  expenditure  ought 
to  have  been  detailed,  in  order  to  enable 
the  House  to  form  a  Judgment  upon  the 
subject.  While  he  M\j  admitted  the 
merits  of  Mr*  M'  Adam  and  was  persuaded 
that  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was 
conscientiously  given,  he  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  the  absurdity  of  charac- 
terising that  sentleman  as  the  inventor  of 
the  system  adopted  under  his  name.  It 
was  true,  that  Mr.  M«  Adam  bad  devoted 
•  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  carry- 
ing that  af  stem  into  sucoesafiil  execution, 
but  that  did  not  constitute  him  its  inventor. 
Four  Tears  an  he  ttir.  Hune)  had  pre- 
aentea  •  petttioo  from  a  person  of  the 
name  nfCtHi^,  in  wbich  it  waa  aatis- 
factorily  prared,  llwl  the  petitioner  bad 
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framed  a  plan  similar  to  Mr.  At'  Adam's, 
prior  to  the  operations  of  that  ffeptlemao. 
He  had  also  presented  a  petition^  from  a 
Mr.  Paterson,  an  eminent  surveyor  of  the 
roads,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  sliowing 
satisfactorily,  that  long  before  Mr.  M* 
Adam  was  heard  of,  Mr.  Peterson  had 
constructed  a  number  of  roads,  precisely 
on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  M'  Adam 
had  been  employed  by  79  turnpike  trusts 
in  twenty-eight  different  counties,  and 
from  these  counties  he  had  a  right  to  be 
repaid  for  his  labour ;  but  he  objected 
agiiinst  his  being  paid  by  the  community 
at  large.  It  appeared  to  him  extraordinarv 
that  tnc  public  in  Norfolk,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland,  should*  be  saddled  with 
the  cost  of  a  grand  new  street  from 
Carlton  Palace  to  the  Regent's  Park. 
Such  1^  practice  would  be  in  direct  violin 
tion  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  ex- 
penses of  roads  were  provided  for.  It 
was  said,  in  support  of  this  grant,  that 
Mr.  M*^dam  had  received  nothing  ti^ota 
the  trustees  of  squares,  bridges,  and  pa- 
rishes, to  which  he  bad  repeatedly  given 
his  advice^  If  that  were  so,  whose  fault 
was  it  ?  Certainlv  not  that  of  the  public ; 
and  it  wu  therefore  particularly  unfair 
to  call  upon  it,  to  furnish,  out  of  its  gene- 
rosity, those  funds  which  ought  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  jdstice  of  those 
to  whom  Mr.  M*Adam  had  given  his 
exertions.  It  was  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  this  grant  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded  that  he  object- 
ed. He  likewise  objected  to  giving 
this  remuneration  to  Mr.  M'Adain,  be* 
cause  the  proposal  of  it  came  froni  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not 
from  the  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  Mr.  M* Adam's 
services.  By  coming  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  made  a  govern- 
ment nuestlon,  and  was  thus  deprived  of 
that  fair  and  impartial  consideration  which 
it  would  have  undergone  had  it  come 
from  any  other  quarter.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
oppose  the  grant,  and  should  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  it. 

Mr.  N.  Ca/verf  supported  the  grant,*on 
account  of  the  great  improvements  which 
had  been  made  on  the  ii|ie  of  roada  sub- 
mitted to  the  management  of  Mr* 
M'Adam. 

Sir  M,  Cholmdev  said,  that  if  It  were 
true  that  Mr.  M'Adam  had  aheady  re- 
ceived 4,000/*  of  the  public  .money,  he 
did  not  appear  Id  htm  to  be  entitled  to 
any  further  remoneratioo.  ^ 
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Sir  T»  BartMg  tpoko  in  support  of  the 
graoty  and  contended,  that  the  House,  in 
passing  it,  would  not  be  establishing  any 
new  precedent,  inasmuch  as  there  hsd 
been  upwards  of  twenty  similar  grants  for 
similar  public  benefits  in  the  iMt  twenty, 
years. 

Mr.  Hm  Sumner  acknowledged  the  great 
merit  of  Mr.  M'Adam'ssjrstem,  but  could 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  new  invention,  as  the 
roads  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been  made 
upon  it  for  the  last  fifty  years.  He 
thought  that  the  greatest  national  bene- 
fits might  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
cheaper  than  the  current  expenses  which 
the  senrices  of  this  family  had  cost  to  the 
country.  He  would  admit  that  Mr. 
Al'Adam,  in  bringing  the  system  into 
general  operation,  was  entitled  to  reward ; 
and  he  had  receired  it  in  the  liberal  re- 
muneration which  himself  and  family  had 
bad  from  the  several  public  trusts.  He 
Bust  say,  that  the  present  demand  was 
one  of  the  niost  danaeroos  attacks  on  the 
public  purse  that  henad  ever  remembered. 
Mr.  M*Adam*s  sense  of  private  advantage 
had  led  him  and  three  of  his  sons  to  em- 
bark in  an  object,  and  the  success  that 
bad  attended  their  speculation  had  yielded 
to  them  all  the  most  liberal  remuneration. 
Out  of  different  public  trusts,  for  the  kst 
five  years,  they  had  drawn  no  less  a  sum 
than  41,000/.  Their  claim  for  expenses^ 
on  the  average  of  400L  per  annum  for 
each  of  the  family,  was  made,  not  on  the 
economical  rate  of  a  surveyor  of  the  road, 
who  would  have  been  satisfied  to  ride  his 
horse  and  dine  on  a  beefsteak  and  mutton 
chop.  It  would  seem  that  the  firm  of 
M'Adam  travelled  In  tbeir  post-cbaise 
and  four,  and  enjoyed  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  Upon  the  whole,  as  he  de- 
Qied  the  originality  of  the  invention  to 
Mr.  M<Adam,  so  he  thought  thit  the 
emoluments  of  the  family  were  a  soffi- 
cient  compensation  for  any  services  the 
public  had  derived, 

Mr,  Maierlv  denied  that  Mr,  M'Adam 
bad  intruded  nii^iself  on  the  Post-office, 
On  die  contrary,  that  department  had 
sought  him,  'Lori  Chichester  in  an  in- 
terview with  that  gentleman,  had  asked 
for  the  fullest  information.  Mr.M'Adam 
furnished  him  with  the  whole  of  his  plan, 
keeping  nothbg  back;  and  thpufffi  no 
specific  compact  took  place,  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Post-office  had  de- 
dared  that  he  would  be  entitled .  to  a 
tublic  reward.  The  boo.  member  for 
nrrov  denied  the  merit  of  invention;  and 


liud  that  he  hsd  been  acquainted  iHth  the 
system  for  nearly  fifty  ytaif  •  It  was 
strange  that  he  hadnot  got  thai  systeot  into 
operation,  for  there  were  not  wone  roads 
in  the  kingdom  than  those  in  the  oounty 
of  Surrey.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  per* 
seversnce  on  the  part  of  Wk  M^Adam 
could  have  conqaerad  the  pvejudices  wkk 
which  his  improvement  was  op^iosed ;  and 
for  that  perseverance  be  was  entitled  to  a 
public  reward, 

Mr*  F*  Palmer  considered  the  services 
of  Mr.  M*Adaro  as  much  over*i«ted,  and 
that  tlie  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  too  easily  prevailed  upon  to  accede 
to  a  proposal  for  remuneration. 

Mr.  Uari  Davie  declal^d  his  willing*^ 
oess  to  support  the  present  vote*  Many 
of  the  roads  repaired  by  Mr.  M^Adam 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  several 
which  had  bees  the  worst  roads  in  the 
Westof  England,  had,  by  Mr.  M« Adam's 
exertions,' been  converted  into  the  best 
po9sible  state. 

Sir  E.  KnaiehbuU  said,  that  if  he 
could  feel  assured  that  die  present  sum 
was  to  be  the  liqilidatlon  of  Ma  M*  Adam's 
daims  upon  the  public,  he  should  feet 
little  difficult V in  supporting. the  grant c 
but  Mr.  M^Adan  had  ahrMdyjeoeived 
the  SUB  of  4,000/. ;  the  House  was  now 
called  upon  to  vote  a  further  sons  of 
IMXXM.,  and  he  believed  that  tliey  trouklff 
ere  long,  be  applied  te  for  further  remu- 
nersiion  to  Mr.  M'Adans. 

Sir  Robert  Wihtm  thooffht,  that  what 
had  been  said  respeeting  Mr.  M<  Adam's 
not  fulfilling  bis  contract  was  irrelevant 
to  the  present  question,  as  he  was  amena- 
ble upon  that  ground  to  an  ection  at  law. 
He  was  able  to  bear  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr, 
M'Adam  had  rendered  to  thepeblic  Hedid 
not,however,  estimatethoseservieesby  any 
otiantity  of  nftd  that  Mr,  M'Adam  hadlaid 
down,  orevenby  any^uantilythalhadl>een 
laid  down  by  others  upon  his  principles, 
but  he  appreciated  his  meriuin  inttwdoo- 
in^  a  sjrstem  of  improvenent,  and  in 
onglnatiag  a  series  of  observations  and 
eaperiments  vphich  had  elmost  brought 
our  reada  Co  an  equality  with  the  old  Ro» 
inan  roods.  As  to  the  objections  made 
against  Mr*  M^Adam,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  road-inaking,  he  had  aa 
clear  a  rfght  to  the  merit  of  invention,  as 
could,  from' the  nature  of  (be  case,  be 
estabUsbed,    It  was  exoeediogly  difficolt. 
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gcAcraHy  speaking,  to- fix  the  origin  of 
infenliona,  •  and '  to  daoide  the  pretensions 
of  rival  olaimMits  fpr  prioritjr  of  invtntion 
or  discovery,  and  the-  opposition  to  Mr. 
M'Adam's  claims  to  originality  seemed 
CO  be  founded'  upon  the  old  principle,' 
that  there  was  nothjng  new  under  the 
He  ooQceived  that,  parsimony 
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the  proposed  grant,-  would  j  not  only  be 
illiberal,  and  even  wijustto  the  individual, 
but  would  eventually  prove  injurious  to 
the  interests  of -the  public*  Individuals 
had  come- from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
receive  ihstroctions  from  Mr  M*Adani 
suid  to  witness  the  effect^  .of  his  system; 
These  persons  had*  diffused  the  bepeOts 
of  the  improvements  in  every  direction, 
and- there  were  very,  few  interests  in  th6 
country  that  did  not  derive  very  sensible 
advantages  from  the  ameliorated  state  of 
the  roads,  arising,  from  Mr.  M^ Adam's 
ingenuity.  He  should,  therefore  feel' it 
his  duty,  upon  eVery  principle  of  publib 
utility  and  private  justice,  to  giva  the 
present  grant  his  most  cordial  support. 

Sir  Ti  ,^eibiii/ bore  testidaony  to  the 
great  services  derived  to  all  the  active 
classes  of  society,  by  th^  improvements 
which  Mr,  M^Adam  Vd  introduced  into 
the  system  of  making  roads.,  and  keeping 
them   in  .  repair.      These  iniprovementS 
were  a  source  of  economy  to  all  who  had 
te  bear  the  expenses  o(  makine  pi  repair- 
ing roads;  and  the  increased  facility' of 
communication  which  'they  afforded,'  was 
obviously  a  source  of  profit  to  the  menu* 
ftcturiag  and  commercial  interests.    Mr. 
M^Jidum  luid  received  nothing  from  She 
trostees  of  roads;  and  was^  therefore^  Che 
more  entitled  to  remuneratioii  from  the 
ptiblic  at  large.    That  gentleman  had  not 
received  4,€^0/*  for  advice,  as  had  been 
stated.   That  sum  had  been  grantedito 
^im  io  paynseat  of  labour  performed,*  and 
expenses  incurred* 
I  Mr.     EOeourt    declared,    that    Mp. 
•M^ AdamTs  exertions  had  proved  anjr  thing 
rather  than  beneficial  to*  the  roads  in  the 
sieighboorhoadofDeviaes.  He  hpidiefVthe 
roads  in  a  moch  worse  state  than  that  ib 
which  he  had  found  them.    H|S  had.  also 
thottght  proper  co  asjperse  tiie  conduct 
of  the  trustees  of  those  roada  hi  a  manner 
lyghly  uniust,  and  in  every  respect  nn- 
srarraoted  by  facta  or  circumstances.   ' 
The    committee    divided.      For   the 
83 :  Agaiast  it  27 :   Majority  56. 


Lord  AUhorp  argued  skainsi  anjr  com* 
pensations  being  granted^  to"  officers  of 
courts  of  justice*  for  the  loss  of  fe^'  aria* 
ing  out  of  the  reforms  made  in  the  courts 
by  the  present  bill.  The  compensattona 
proposed  were  to  be'  granted  for  the  loss 
of  professional  profits,  against,  all. the 
known^  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  pro- 
fessional life.  He  iDbjected  to  any  Com- 
pensation being  made' to  any  iodiyidual 
whp  could  not  prove  an  actual  loss  arbing 
out  of  the  present  bilL 

Mr.  ^rt£:b  thought  the  cqmpensaltaui 
proposed  objectionable  in  principle,  and 
pernicious  in  their  exin^ple  to  the  officers 
of  all  the  other. courts.  He  should  here- 
alter  tliinlc  it  is  duty  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  lipon  the  measure. 

Mr.  H^me  wanted  to  know  whether^  if 
compensations  were  given  to  those  who 
suffered  in  the  present  instance,  gentlemea 
WCTC  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of 
giving  compensations  to  all  who,  in  any 
clise,  should  suffer  a  lott  of  feei  under 
any  bills  of  reforms  and  improi^ement  ? 
The  claims  in  thie  present  case'  were 
grounded  upon  the  orguqient,  that  the 
plar^ants  wer^  injured  in  offiqes  which 
they  had  acquijred  by  niirchase^  Tor  hie' 
part,  he  thought  that  the  aale  of  offices  in 
courts  of  iustice  was  in  itself  a  great  evil, 
and  that  the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  pro- 
hibit  an^  such  sale>  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent'any  claim  for  losses  sustaihed  By  a 
reffbrtii  of  purchased  oQces.  The  whole 
system  of  fees  was  pernidotis  in  the  ea« 
treme.  .  As  to  the  compeiisations'dttlaed 
in  the  .present  instance, ,  upon'  the  same 
principle  might  compensation  b4  claifoM 
/or  fosses  by*9tiy  mantsfftcttirer  %ho  had 
estabTTshed  his  inaifiufactpi^  upoti^  the 
faith  of  laws  and  Irteti^^  and  hid  sustaiii- 
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ed  injury  by  a  breadh  of  thofe  trf aUea^ 
cff  bjfkdn  alteration  of  suth  laws.  But 
for  one  or  twotndMdoj^ih  that  House, 
tlie  domoensflitions  would' never  haVe  t^een 
hear^  gf,  Jlie  npble  )ord,  wlio  originated 
this  m'easqre^  would  never  have  consented 
to*  the  eompensatloos,  but  f6r  a  )bow« 
Wge  that;  without  hik  acquies(^f)ce  in  the 
demand,  his  bill  woufd  wt  passl  What 
a  state  wer^they  reililiced  to,  if  they  were 
^liged  to^  Vote  away  the  public  robniky, 
merery  to"  preveht  tbi^  dpposition  to  a 
usefiif 'measure  by  A  pwii  personally  in* 
tefested  in  .the  apuses.  '^hidi  thai  mea* 
sore'  was  intended  (o  obliterate  f  '  He 
sajsr  no  end  to  the  d^bs  that  taifht  be 
made  upon  the  muse;  if  the 
acceded  to. 
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Ulri  UranI  thdu^f/ Ihat  'aM'^td) 
cotnpensatmii'  in  bases  like  the'  prek^nr 
rested  Qpon-llieir^'6'wD  litdMduai  in^Ht^' 
ibore  than  upon  any  general  prihcipl^.' 
He  should  support  themotton.  ^  ^ 

^  Mr.  fVjfnn  begtged- the'  hcn-'teettibef 
(or  Aberdeen  to  rSiect  thift-places/ff  tibt' 
putxh^dl  by  moneyi  mit^ht'oft^  b«  saidi 
to  be'  pufdiased  by  th^  silcrtfiee  of  othfer! 
fSrdfessiohal  fees  and  lueratire  practice'.' 
nt  cortc^ived'tUe*prhii6iple  of  CQttpfemftA' 
tibn  which  thil  measure  evfoblticed  tobe 
Q)N»bj6Ctibnable,  iod  'ali^d  t>^  It'  bisr 
support.  ^ " 

The  r^solutidfi'  '#t»  )!heh  ligreed.  to. 

-QtrARANTiNS  'Laws  'Bill.]  * -The 
House  having  resoI?6*d  itself  itito  acom- 
ftiitte'e'  on  this  bill, 

Mh  John  Smith  observ^^,  that  the  aues^ 
lion  before  the'coniniittee^was  one  or  the 
inmost  fenotoent.  -  It  fiouldnof  b^  denied 
by  candid  abdincfdirring  m^,  tb^  the  pi^ 
sent  r)*steili  of  oUr  Quarantine* Tawa  was  ft 
msA  oiP  absofdttjhhttd  folly.  In  a  tota^ 
merclill' ^ini  of  View,  the*  circutoastance 
tviis  tbe'iboi^b  to  be  i^^flretted ;  becaofSe.tt 
whs  a  systenr  affecting' o^f  trade  whh  xhk 
Mediterranean/ ik sdl,  Whose shdretwer^^ 
of  kH  others,  the  ^H6beit  inprdductfons. 
Thei%  werfe  In'  tMir  system  obvious  ano-* 
malies  to  whicf)^  M^fd^lt  it^a  duty  to  ob'^ 
ject. '  So  fnt^ftetu^l)-'  rndfeurer;  was  it  tti 
kccompIiMi  itii  dsteifsible  dijects;  that  ft 
wiu  notorious  thkt  cargoes  were  frequent-i 
1^  brouslit  fVoMI  countries  tip  the  Levant 
to*  Hblfandi  vi^efe  'a  very  ttifferent  and 
milder  system  of /Quarantine '  laws  pre- 
vailed, hd  order  tO'  leffi^ct  th6  introduction 
bf  such' goods  with'  the  greater  facility 
Into  SngTand;  adfd  yet  in  Holland  the 
ptagttb  fai<d  not  made  its  abpearance  for  p 
long 'period  of  time,  notwithstanding  the 
^reiftt  abibunt  of  impofti  into  that'coun- 
Cry;'nor  in  France  bf'finglaod  for  up- 
vhirds  of  r 'hundred 'years.  However 
ftuch  ht^'hMd  b^^b*  attacked  by  horn  memw 
Mrs  itfthat  House;  aafdhUbjactedtoTiews^ 
^^altacks,  aa  a mafrWHo bird  declared 
the  lila^Ue'to  hi  not  bbntagioos,  the  fhct 
wiM,  that'he'had  nbvcr  tentiined  togive 
iltty"<^biioii  wbatfefer  on  the  doctrine  of 
.iSotM^ddi;'Mlther,'^la«sd  in  tbeclrcum* 
aCatiicciHte  wa^;  uMli  It  hkretecome  bim 
tbliave*  gi««naoysuch'Cpinion.  In  the 
feir  obsetvatiorrs  *ne  shoulanour  submit  to 
kfae  House,  he  dtd  Yiot  mean  at'all  to  enter 
into  the  history  bf  this  qnestidn ;  but  he 
night  be  allowed  tonottce*'  diarln  the 
year1819|  seieralwedfcal  or  experienced 
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gfctttlMenwer^ examined' upon  it.  '  They ' 
all  agreed  in  kffirming^  that  this  disease 
was  contagious  ;but,"in  no  other  point, 
did  they  concur.  In  1824^'othei-  fndi- 
viduala  were*  examined  ta  similar  points ; 
btft  the  'only  witnesses  examined  before 
that'  latter  cMraittec  were  such  as  were 
decidedly xbntagionistSi  andoh  that  brin- 
ciple  were  all  agreed.-  *  One  shotild  nave 
thobght  that 'their  evidence  would  have 
concurred  on  that  topic,' therefore.  No 
siiCh  thing.  Their  evidence  was  so  tmfa* 
voiiiiable  to  contagion -generally,  that  one 
of 'them  pronounced 'Great 'Britain  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  it  ei^bt  months  out  of 
the-year.  '  Another  nVedical  man,  pf  great 
etrnnerice,  expressed  a  doubt'  whether  the 
pla|^tte'ever  passed  Cape  Finisterre.  Thus 
divided'  were  the  sentiments  of  sdei^tific 
men  opon*  this  part  of  the  questionV  Upon 
the  evidence  which  had  been-  adducea  in 
t  the' course'  of  those  ^wo  Inquiries,  it  would 
not  appear  that' those  officers  called  *>  ex- 
purgators**  in  vome  bf  the  European  ports, 
who  examined' ships tsoroing  in  widk  foul 
bills  bf  health,  liad  incurred  any  Hital  con- 
sequencesr  by  reasob  Of  their  employment. 
From  certain  rnfbrmation,  indeed, 'W.hich 
He  hfid'procclred  from -Marsaillea,  ifdid 
appear,  that  ii^  1720,  a  man  of  this  de* 
scription  feH  down  dead  iipon  opening  a 
bale  of  cotton  that  had  arrived  in.a'veMd 
from  a  country^  subject  to.  the  .infection. 
It  was  immedtateiy  said*  aad  In  the  infant 
state  of  science  at  that  ^y,  believed,  that 
he  had  dropped  down  dead  of  the  pli^e ; 
but  this  was  an  absuiylity  ;*  for  In  fact  he 
died  of  apoplexyl  '  Nor  was  It  Kkdy  that 
cotton  goods  should  retain .  any  such 
degree  of  infection ;  for  it  was  knoirntbat 
when  Uie  plasue^as  raging  most  violent- 
ly, even  in  i^pt  or  at  Constantlaopleb 
the  dothesibedand  bedding, ^pf  the dead« 
were  the  perquisitea  of  the  magistrates; 
andaaaudi  wer^ pubKclyaold  to  whoever 
mi^'cboose  to  boy  them.  Beta^eto  die 
countries  tb  #hid)  he  bad  been  altvdmgr 
atid  Rersit,  there  wis  a.csoosta)Bi>ibler- 
couriBe  kept -up;- and*  yet^  whether' ftom 
the  dryness- er  the  atitfosphere,  or. from 
whatever  Qther  canse  it  might  be»  a  plague 
in  Persia  was  hardlr  within  any  man's  re* 
collection.  Be*  felt  much  disposed,  on 
principle,  to  support  Ae  biU  which  was 
Drought  forward  by  the  tight. hon.  gentle^ 
onan,  and  a!l  #ho  heard  him  must  be  con- 
vifaced  of  the  vast  importance  of  such  a 
meaaure.  Persoorof  tl^  hi^^est  disf inct- 
ion  in  the  mediod  profossion  had  npw  de- 
fernfined,  that   the  yellow   fever,   thai 
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aqonrge  of  other  countriest  could -be  no. 
longer*snaUerof;dread  to  Gr^at  Britain., 
Upon jequally  high  authority,  it  was  now 
held  that  typbiu  fever  was- not  contagious. 
Upon  die  whole,  he  considered,,  tbait  it 
was  impossible,  with  propriety,  .to  trust, 
the  revision  of  these  laws  to  a  committee* 
Tlie  first  proceeding  should  be,  the  ap- 
ppintroent  of  a  commission,  qongisting  of 
medical  priMstitioner^  PA^'lj*  ^^^  ;partly 
of  men  of  general  science  and  ^jpe^ience, 
charged  to  collect  and  examine  into,  and 
observe  facts  connected  with  .the  propa-.. 
gallon  of  the  plague.  (  In  respect  to  the 
veceut  fever  at  Barcelonat  the  most  .emi- 
nent physicians  in  France  perfectly  scoffed, 
at, the  idea  of  its  being  contagious ;  and 
even  when  their  famous  Cordon  Sanitaire 
was  established,  with  the  ostensible  de- 
sign of  preventing  its  diffusioot  they  knew 
better  than  to  believe  that  such  was  its 
'  real  oc  its  necessary  object.  Under  these 
circtunsUmces,  he  hoped  tho  subject 
would  be  further  inquired  ifito. 

Lord  AUhorp  said»  that*  as  far  as  the 
present  measure  went,  it  had. his  cordial 
concurrence,  {t  was  ^  atrong .  &c(,  that 
the  cxpurgators  were  scarcely  ever  infect- 
ed-withd^  plague^  but,  cppsidering  all 
the  diffiNreoces  of  <opioioo  on  the  subject 
of  contagion,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
further  inquired  into. 

Mr.  ttustifitm  said,  he  wg^  o^  of.  those 
who  felt  that»  if  the  pubiipmiod  could  be 
completely  satisfiedi.  and  if  it  could  be 
catablished  beyond*  a  doubts  .that  the.Qua- 
JOUBtine  lews  were  unnecessary,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  to  thois^  who  attend- 
ed to  the  execution  of  those  laws.  Among 
Che  ^mauy  duties  whiph. devolved  qu  him* 
ielf  imd  bis  bon.  friend  near  hiqpu  fyovQi,  tha 
aituationa  they  held,  ttiere  was  pone  which 
ihey  dischmed  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  oil  decioing  m  the  cases  of  foi^l  bills 
£rom  tliu^  levant*  ,  Bttt»  when  hoo*^  gen- 
tleipieii  considered  the  cops^uencei  of 
any  accident  arisii^  from  tn^  .removal  of 
ihe  .Quarantine  laws,  it. was  impopsibl^ 
they,  could  weigh  th^  present  inconveni« 
ence  with  the  probable  eviJa..  Whether 
ihe  plague  was  or.was  not^  contagious^  ha 
would  not  offer  an  opinion,  there  ^ere 
Tery  atcopg  (acts  to  show»  that,  ,io.  certain 
climates,  and  undei;  certain  cirpumstances» 
it  was  contagious^  It  was  imp9>ssit)ile  to 
look  at  the  Beporl  of  the  committee  on 
the  Quarantine  laws,  ana  see  ttie  circum« 
atances  under  i^hich  the  pli^gue  had,  .been 
introduced  into  Malta,  w.ithout  being  con^, 
viooed.  that  cp^tagioi^  wa«  tlie  ^lo^^  in 
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w)ii(^L^bad  been  iotrpdfped.;^  Qne  case 
detajle^  ^aa  tnat  of  a  snip  wlucli.  arrived 
before,  Malta  with  two  infected  persons 
on  boi^rd.  Before  the  ship  came  into 
port  something  was  transmitted  on  shore 
which  had  been  in.  contact  with  thes^  two 
persons,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the 
plague  took  place.  In  the  State,  of  ^|^^ 
pies  the  plague  broke  out  in  consequedM 
of  infection  communicated  by  the.  gar- 
ments of  i|ome  persons,  which  had  been 
conveyed  to,  one  of  th^  viUa^s.  \  Tha 
place  .was. surrounded  by  a  military  cor- 
don, and  the  plague  was  thereby  confined 
to  that,  spot.  These  circumstances  tended 
to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the 
plague  wa|^  pot  con^gious. ,  Thje  i^niyer- 
sal  .feeling  of  all  coui)trie^  into  which  tho 
plague  had  introduced  itself,  waa.  appre- 
hension of  dan|^er.  Uod^r  tjiese  circum- 
stances, even  if  he  wer^  .coavfnced.aa 
strongly  4s,Dr.  M*Lean,  tliat  it  was  im- 
possible to  introduce  the  piagueTierCji  yet* 
m  the  absence  of  such  fiicts,.  and.  witli  a 
dread  of  the  consequences^  he  thought 
wo,o^ght  to  observe  proper  precaution. 
If  wei  were .  tp  convey  an  impression  to 
other  nations  that  we  were  indifferent,  to 
prepautioofy  .we  should  ^ulyect  the  trade 
of  thiii  country  to  a  most  se^vere  visitation. 
He  was  ^not  speaking  this  .without  some 
foundation.  The  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression w^ich  bad  gone  abroad,  that  we 
were  going  to  depart  from  our  Quarantine 
svsteni  had  .been,  that  the  countries  in 
the  Mediterranean,  havii^  a  Quarantine 
establishment,  had .  issuea  an  order  for 
putting  every  British  ship»  come  froni 
wh^re  It  might,  under  Quarantine..  So  far 
we  had  brought  on  our  commerce  a  severe 
infliction,  ii^  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this ,  duestion.  The  consist  at 
Marseilles  baa  acted  upon  the  report 
^hich  ha4  gone  forth ;  while  the  roitiister 
of  the  kiog  of  Sardinia,  acting,  under  the 
same  alarm.  Bad  givei^  the  same  orders  at 
Oenoa. .  He  Had  satisfied  the  Sardiniap 
mbister,  and  be  trusted  the  )?rench  mi* 
nister  would  be,  satisfied  in  like  manner, 
that  If  e  were  reO^ving  our  trade  from  the 
burthens  of  the  Quar^itiiie  establishment, 
and  makiiy  t|ie  ciiarge*  fall  on  the  public 
at  large,  afqprding  to  re^pn  and  a  90uod 
|new  of  the  case,  without  a  relaxation  of 
those  precaution^  which  the  safety  of  the 
public  might  require.  One  great  change 
w^  that  all  restraints  on  dips  cQaaif^ 
firom  countries  not  subject  to  tM.  p(ag^a» 
were  removed.  He  wisbc^d  it  to- be  un- 
derstood by  the  trading  part  qf  the  com* 
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tnunity,  that  the  goTemroent  of  this 
country  were  not  disposed  to  listen  to 
any  complaints  which  they  might  make 
of  Inconvenience,  so  as  to  relax  beyond 
-what  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  the  Qusrantine  laws,  and  that  those 
laws,  inconvenient  as  they  might  be  in 
some  instances*  woald  be  inforced. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  proposed  that  ffoods 
ahoald  be  subject  to  a  temperature  of  from 
1 10  to  120  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
would  eflTeetuafly  destroy  contagion. 
Under  all  the  circomstancesi  he  wds  glad 
that  ^OT^mment  had  adopted  the  present 
'measure. 

'     Mr.  fVUmol  Harton  said,  he  had  doco- 
^nents  from  the  colonies  whicli  he  could 
*Ia^  before  the  House,  which  incontestiblv 
'proired'  the  contagion  of  the  plague.    It 
'was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  perrons 
'employed   in  packing  goods  wer^  not 
'aiibject  to  the  plague,  since*  one  pecuHar 
eharacterfstic  of  the  plague  was,  that  it 
destroyed  entirely  the  strength  of  the 
'persoh  infected,  and  rendered  him  inca- 
'pable  of  any  exertion.    The  goods  were 
also  packed  under  the  inBuence  of  the 
sun,  which  mieht  have'  the  effect  of  the 
temperature  alluded  to  by  thcf  hon.  mem- 
ber who  spoke  last.    These  circumstances 
accounted  for  no  infe^ious  matter  being 
1>rought  ov6r  in  cotton  goods.  * 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  couU  not 
learn,  said,  that  he  had  no  doobt,  from 
;hts  ownpersond  observation,  that  the 
plague  WM  conktnunicated  in  the  ports  of 
theMedit^rratiean  by  contact.  Sostnmgly 
Were  th6  Greeks  resident  there  convln^ 
of  this  fkct,  that  they  alwiiys  focked 
themselves  up  when  the  plaeue  prevailed, 
and  there  was  no  instance  of  their  having 
been  attacked  by  it.  In  Smyrna  the 
plague  came  at  regular  periods;  and,  so 
constant  was  its  recurrence  at  the  fl»tival 
of  St.  Johii,  that  It  had  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  "  Jm  ftsta  di  San  Giovanni  porta 
la  pesta."  Although  obliged  to  dillfer 
'fVom  the  opihion  6f  Dr.  Madean'  on  this 
>tibject,  he  expressed  the  highest  respect 
for  his  talents,  and  for  the  feariessness 
Vith  which  hb  had  exposed  his  life,  in 
otder  t'o  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  doubt- 
Ihl  and  difficult  point. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

BOUSE  OF  GOMMONa. 

MaiMlsy,  Jllary  Ig. 

'    WtST-hiPIA    COMIPAHT  Bitx.^    Mr. 


ManaMg  uoired  th»^  order  of  the  di^  lor 
the  thiM  Tetfdlag>of  this  bill. 

Mt*  Evam  objected  to  Che  biU,'beeania 
It  placed  the  slaves  in  a  -worse  condition 
than  they  were  formerly.  He  thought,  at 
the  same  time,  it  woald  ruin  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  connected  with  it.  Be 
would  therefbro  move^  **Tbat  it  be  read 
ft  third  time  that  day  six  months/' 

Mr.  r.  Wiittm  contended,  that  die 
company  wdnld  always  have  the  meana, 
and,  he  trusted,  the  inclination,  to  protect 
the  slaves.  There  nev^r  was  a  better 
time  than  the  present  for  the  establUb- 
ment  of  this  company,  which  wouM 
afford  relief  to  the  disarmed  planters  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  eontribnte  to  the 
improTcment  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes. 

'  Dr.  Lttshingiim  felt  hiknself  boand,  in 
dnty> '  to  resist  the  passing  of  this  bilL 
Should  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
become  vested  in  a  company,  instead  of 
remaining  the  property  of  indivhlttds,  the 
conaeqnence  would  *  be,  that  the  whole 
management  of  the  slaves  would  be 
intrusted  to  agents.  Hence  the  alavea 
wouldbeleftat  the-mercyof  an  inferior 
class  of  persons,  and  lie  aobjecCed  to 
manir  new  sufierings.  Anorher  objection 
to  this  bin  was,  that  new  diRtenltiea 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 'nmmimis- 
aion.  In  the  hands  of  a  compahy,  the 
sieves  woold  become  as  it  were  vested  io 
mortmain.  Hie  bSt  was  also  Hkely  to 
impede  the  beneficial  change  fn  the  west 
Indies,  whidi  parliament  had  frequently 
endeavomredto  promote. 

Mt.  Hume  m  not  think  the  measure 
open  to  the  objections  just  urged.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  woold  produce  the 
sliffhtest  change  in  agency  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  impede  mannmission.  The 
distresses  fell  equally  on  the  stoves  and 
the  proprietors,  and  this  bill  would  relievo 
both  classies. 

*  Sir  /.  Cafffn  said,  he  was  satisfied  Aat 
this  was  a  very  good  bill,  and  ho  hoped  ll 
would  pass. 

Mr.  Sifkes  opposed  th^  third  reading  of 
the*  bill,  to  which  he  u^ged-  three  pro- 
minent objections.  First,  it  would  prevent 
mannmission,  and  the  exercise  of  kiodlir 
feelings  towards  the  slates ;  secondly,  ft 
confirmed  the  existing  system  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  enlisted  forty  thousand 
additiooal  enesatea  to  die  liberation  of  the 
negrbef ;  thirdlr,  the  price  of  West-India 
piTodnce  would  be  augmented  by  die 
capital  and  iniloence  of  me  company.  Of 
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all  oea^uvet  of  ihe^kiAd  brought  forward, 

after  the  resolutions  ot  ifao  House^  the 

.orUeradn  council,  andthe  acts,  of  parlia- 

.  ment,  none  seemed  (o  him  so  objectionable 

as  tills. 

Mr.   IL  CrordidR  contended,:  that r the 

.  naain  objeot  of  the  bill  wa&iaenable  West 

India  proprielora  to.  borrow  ^rooney  of  a 

company  instead  of  individualsi  .andion 

,  more  advantaeeous/terms.  • 

Sir  •/•  ltor£e,  could  not  understand  wh^t 
waa  ^ the  use lof  this  bill,.  aSimortgagors 
would  .not  obtain  money  at  a  lower  rate  of 
inley^t  afitei  the  passing  pf  'the  biU<  than 
beAire  it* 

Mr.  F»  B$iMon  admitted,. that ithere  was 

a  reduction  in  the  value  of  slaive  property, 

and  the  4>peration  of  thaJ)iU.  woijJd.be  to 

prevent  persons  from  investing  capital  in 

thepurchase  and  sale  of  human  flesh.    It 

wn  dear^  from  every  pi:inoiple  of  Christi- 

aniU,  that  human  beings,  oughtinot.  to  be 

trafficked  in*    Tbia  bill  certainly  4id«g|v» 

gneat -ppwer .  to  the  West-India,  iotecests. 

.Mi.  Eoa  had;saidt; many  years,  ago,  that. 

.there  was  no  interest  so  well- represented 

iaxhatilouse  asithe.  West^Indiil^intere^; 

andieven  in..a.'recent.  Jamaica .^^paper^  J t 

,was  asserted  that  the  Westrlndiat/intere^t, 

could  piut  fovth  a  phalanx  of  two  huf\^r(9d 

memhars  in  the  House  of  CommoQiv^  <  I)e 

.was  persuaded  that  his  majesty's rg;9i!;er9- 

aent  would  not 'be   able,  to  resist  t|)is 

powerful  interest  s  and  he  .wo|il4thqrefpre 

,  call  on  them,  and  oa  (every  indepe^d^t 

member  to  consider  i  well .  before   tl^ey. 

decided  jon  this  momentous  4}uestioo. 

Mr.  WilvMi  Horign  was  satisfied,  t^t 
.whether  we  looked  taTthsi.ea^paviei^ce  of 
past  times  or  to  aaalagy*.it  was.  dear.  th|it 
the  prosperity  of  the  master,  auust  have.ap 
obvious  effict. jou  the  slave,  and^hat  a9.ibc 
profits  .of  the  master  iacrea^ed,  ,so  wo^Jd 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  under  him, be 
ameliorated.  He  referred.,  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave.  Trade  in  1799,  in  support  of  his 
opinion*. 

Mh  Brougham  said,  he  certainly ,enter- 
tained  a  decided  objection  to  this  bill— 
an.  objection  which  no  change  in  i^ 
details  could  remove.  His. objection  was 
not  founded  on  that  general  slqwness  witp 
which  be  was  inclined  to  incnrporate  joint- 
Slock,  trading  cpm'panies;  though*  h^ 
alwaya  felt  repugnant  to,  joinUstock 
companies,  considering  that  they  were 
misohievoua  when  not  placed  under 
tight  and  close  restrictions;  but,  his 
objection  was  grounded  on  Uie  nature  of 
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the  bill ;  and  he  would,  intreat  the  attien- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and 
beseech  it. not  to  suffer  itself  to  be  led 
away  by  any  vain  imaginations.  This 
measure  affected  property  all  over  the 
West  Indies*  It  affected  ^^etj  slave,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  tlu^^ugbout  the  West 
India  colonies*  It  was  |i  measure  calc^ 
lated  to  exasperate  every  one  of. those 
mischiefs  which  were,  already  suffidentjy 
intderable,  as  respected  ne^ro  slavery, 
irhe  did  not  depopstrate  th^  ,he  would 
be  content  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  bill. ,  What  was  it  that  the  slaves  now 
had  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  security  for 

Ciildness  in  there  treatment  ?-r[Here  the 
Q^^  and  learned  gentleman  ^as4isturbe4 
by  a  noise  in,  .the  Hous^2 — ^^f  i^  ^^a  not 
convenient  for.hoo*,in9fnbpcs  to  bestpw  a 
decent  portion  p(..attpiUion  to  thi/i  inv- 
pqrtant  sul^ect  now».  he  shpuld  be  .under 
the  painful;  necessity  of  moving  an  aij^ 
jouroinept,,  of  .th^ .  ouestion,.  ui^til  some 
ot)ier  ppportuiHty»  wfiep  the  HqMse  was  io 
abetter fran^  of  mind  to  legislate  with 
respept  tq  thq limbs,,  liberty,  and  lives 
pf.  ,80Q,QOO  '  huo^.  beings  !  held  in 
bqn^ag^.  fl^  wpuid;defy  any,  hoi^ 
number, tQ.^e^. rid  of  tl)is  objection-r 
that,tbe  ody  security  th^  slave  now  liad 
fqr  any  thipg  likc^  mfl^iand  just  treatinepit 
was,  not  in  his  own  ppwer,  but  the  inter* 
e||t  of  his  OBfutprTrthe  feelinga  and  a&ct* 
iipns  of  hif  owner*.  In  the  feeling  and 
hifmanity  of  a  judicioufi  owner,  the  alave 
hadt«SQmfithing.like  .a..'securiiLy;  .but,  if 
ihi;^e^  thpiisand  n^ilep  were  inteijecte^ 
ppt-w^^.^be.  slave  and  his' ofivier,  every 
ro^n  would  admit  that  thi^t  slave  hadlittb 
cbspceof  Of ild,  kind,  or  ju)u  treatment*  On 
eveiy  que^i^n  with  respect  to  slavery, 
the  condition  jo(  the  slave  in  this  respect 
was...  allodp4  to.  '  All  t^e  incdculable 
injuries  and.evils.to  whi^h  he^was  subject 
.'wer^  uniT^r^aUy  attributed  to  the  eaistr 
ence  of  noM-reaidentp^j^ecs..  "  If  .loc4 
.Sttch-anOK^.  w^  liy^jii^,  London,  orKi. 
Su/ch-a-poi^  who  l^esjo'  I^iv^rppolp  wer^ 
pre^f^^ojqihispwn  plantation,  upijuestioi:^ 
aibly  l\e.  would  prevent  these  mischiefs," 
,  was.  the  universal  cry*  when  cruelties  to 
s^sy^r  were  oomplamed  of;,  but  he» 
unfortunately,  trusted  to  his  book-keeper 
or  his  overseer,  on  th^  estate  m  th^  W«st 
Indies,  and  therefore  ^very  oneconcurr^(|, 
that  the  master's  absence  was  the  g|r<nt 
cause  of  all  the  evils  that  arose.  That 
was  thepdliative and  the eicuse  made oo 
all  occasions.  And,  what  was  to  be  the 
pperatiqn  pf  this  bill  ?  Why,  tp  cnaate  a 
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'company    of  40,000   non-reflident    and 
necessarily    absent    slave-holders.    We 
^ere  here  adding  to  absence  and  non- 
residence,  the  still  more  frightful  cause 
of  the    worse    treatment    to  the   slave, 
namely   the    property   becoming   ideal. 
Suppose  a  plantation    of   one  hundred 
negroes  [here  the  learned  member  was 
again   interrupted  by   a   noise     in    the 
House].    It  was  rather  curious  that  a 
little  attention  could  not  be  applied  to 
this  subject.    Honourable  members  were 
10  wrapt  up  in  joint-stock  company  specu- 
lations, or  rather  their  friends  were— for 
neihbers,  of  course,  never  did  such  things 
»«that  they  could  not  bestow  attention  on 
a  subject,  wherein  the  lives,  the  comforts, 
and  the  limbs  of  800,000  of  their  fellow- 
creatures    were    interested.    This    was 
carrying    joint-stock    companies   to  an 
extent  that  he  never  expected  to  see. 
Rail  roads,   banks  and  other  schemes, 
were  well  enough  as  subjects  for  joint- 
ktock  companies,  but,  while  he  held  a 
feeat  in  that  House,  he  never  could  con- 
sent to  place  the  lives  and  comforts  of 
800,H00  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  joint-stock  company.    But, 
iuppose  the  case  of  an  estate  nolding  100 
slaves,    which  was  mortgaged  to  these 
4,000  joint-stock  company  individuals*— 
suppose  every  one  of  the  slaves  was  mal- 
treated— suppose  the  estate  became  the 
Worst  managed  estate  in  all  the  West-In« 
dies— to  whom  was  he  to  look  as  a  person 
responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed, 
and  the  cruelty  and  misery  that  were  in- 
flicted ?    Why,  a  board  of  Directors !    If 
the  hon.  gentleman  oppositCi  the  member 
for  Seaford,  were  the  owner,  he  knew  he 
had  a  humane  man,  and  one  of  respect- 
ability to  be  responsible  to  him ;  but,  in 
this  case,  he  had  only  the  chairman,  the 
deputy  chairman,  and  the  shareholders  of 
a  joint-stock  company.    On  this  view  of 
the  question,  he  could  only  come  to  one 
conclusion ;  namely,  that  those  who  had 
been  ill-used  before,  would  be  ten  thousand 
thnes  worse  off  now,  and  be  sacriBced  to 
a  joint-stock  company,  trafficking  in  the 
property  of  human  flesh. 
*   Mr.  baring  differed  from  the  view  taken 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
liad  just  sat  down.     The  object  of  this 
bill  vras  not  tcv  purchase  West-India  es- 
tates'; but  merely  to  form  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  mortgagees  of 
Weit- India  property.    The  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  had  stated,  that  tuch  a 
Project  was   encouraging   slavery.    He 
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begged  leave  to  differ  from  him;  as  he 
thought  it  was  rather  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  traffic  in  slavery,  than  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  traffic  of  slaves  in  the  co- 
lonies arose  from  the  distress  of  the  mas- 
ters ;  and  this  project  was  intended  to  re- 
move that  cause.  He  had  no  apprehen- 
sion that  a  company,  acting  openly  in 
this  metropolis,  and  whose  proceedings 
must  necessarily  be  known  to  the  public, 
would  sanction  the  acts  of  oppression  so 
much  feared  by  his  hon.  friends.  He 
could  not,  however,  let  that  opportunity 
pass,  without  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  traffic  in  slaves  was  still  so  unblush- 
inglyand  barefacedly  carried  on  by  those 
powers  who  had  the  meanness  to  disavow 
m  their  diplomatic  despatches,  what  they 
had  not  the  manliness  to  openly  acknow- 
ledge. To  France  he  particularly  alluded ; 
in  whose  ports  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  disguise  this  odious  traffic. 
He  believed  that  our  efforts  to  suppress 
it,  had  only  produced  the  exercise  of  in- 
creased cruelty  and  inhumanity.  A  great- 
er mass  of  misery  now  existed  on  account 
of  this  traffic,  than  at  any  period  since 
the  question  was  first  agitated. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  when  the  very 
important  interests  which  were  involved 
in  the  bill  were  considered,  he  could  not 
help  saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  ou^ht  to 
have  been  broucht  forward  as  a  public  and 
not  as  a  private  oill ;  because,  in  that  case^ 
it  would  have  received  the  consideration 
which  it  deserved.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  hon.  friend  disclaim  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  measure ;  although  he  was 
far  from  agreeing  with  him  In  the  view 
which  he  took  of  it.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  with  his  learned  friend,  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  Vest  the 
proprietorship  of  West-India  property  in 
a  company.  The  hon.  member  had  said, 
that  this  company  would  be  responsible 
to  the  public,  to  whom  they  would  be 
obliged  to  render  an  annual  account  of 
their  proceedings.  He  had,  however, 
looked  in  vain  for  any  clause  in  the  bill, 
which  rendered  it  imperative  on  them  to 
render  any  such  account.  The  prospec- 
tus stated,  that  the  company  would  divide 
a  profit  of  five  per  cent.  This  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards  and  sir  W.  Young,  who  had  left 
it  upon  record  in  their  writings,  that  the 
average  of  such  profits  could  not  amount 
to  more  than  four  per  cent.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  oppose  the  bill,  if 
upon  no  other  ground  than  this,  that  it 
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would  fail  in  iu  object,  which  was,  to  bol- 
ster op  a  losing  concern,  and  to  put  off  to 
a  longer  period,  that  effectual  reform,  by 
which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  prosperity 
of  our  West-India  colonies  could  be 
secured  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  R^  EUis  said,  be  could  assure 
the  House,  that  be  was  as  anxious  to 
contribute  to  tbo  welfare  of  the  slaves  as 
any  man.  If  he  thought  the  bill  could, 
by  any  possibility,  affect  their  welfare  or 
comfort,  he  should  be  just  as  adverse  to 
it  as  the  most  strenuous  of  its  opponents. 
But,  he  could  not  contemplate  any  such 
result.  One  hon.  and  learned  member 
bad  said,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
create  a  number  of  absentee  proprietors. 
It  was  DO  such  thing.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was,  to  create  a  compaiw,  who  were 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  West-India 
merchants;  and  hon.  gentlemen  knew 
very  little  of  the  business  of  West-India 
merchants,  if  they  believed  that  it  was 
confined  to  the  purchase  of  West-India 
estates.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  contend,  that  3ie  situation  of  the 
negro  would  be  benefitted,  rather  than  in- 
jured by  the  bill.  Some  bun.  gentlemen 
had  asked,  what  were  the  real  objects  of 
the  measure  I  His  answer  was,  that  the 
Weat-India  proprietors  bad,  from  a  series 
of  distresses,  been  necessitated  to  borrow 
money  uf  the  merchants,  on  their  es* 
tates»  and  theset  in  turn,  feeling  extreme 
inooovenience  from  the  non-payments  of 
those  advances,  the  present  bill  was  now 
proposed,  and  was  fully  calculsted  to  re- 
lieve both  parties*  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  to  the  subscribers  a  handsome  pro- 
fit on  their  advance. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  third  read- 
ing 108 :  Affainst  it  25.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a  third  time»  and  passed. 

JoDGsa*  Salaries.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  Salaries  of  the  Judges.  The 
Speaker  having  put  the  question, 

Mr.  I^cuier  said,  he  thought  this  was 
sot  the  precise  time  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  public  officers,  when  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  going  to  noake 
corn  cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  He  thought  that  a  third  assize 
might  be  established  without  any  increase 
of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  judfges.  He 
could  not  see  why  four  judges  should  sit 
together  in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
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four  in  the  £xcbequer,  an^  four  in  th^ 
Common  Pleas.  Tnree  in  each  of  thos^ 
courts  would  be  much  better,  and  the  re^ 
mainii^  three  might  go  on  the  third  as* 
size.  He  should  take  tliat  opportunity  qf 
observing,  also,  that  the  system  of  the 
Welch  judges  ought  to  be  corrected  or 
abolif bed ;  for  notliipg  could  he  more  imr 
proper,  inconveuient,  or  unconstitutionalf 
than  that  the  same  individual,  should  oo 
one  day  be  acting  on  the  bench  as  a  jud^^. 
the  next  day  as  a  barrister,  and  the  thirj 
as  a  politician*  It  was  also  notorioust 
that  their  appointments  were  generally 
the  consequence  of  political  conduct  or 
close-borough  interest.  He  Uiouglit  thi^ 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  cpr^ 
recting  many  evils  in  the  mode  of  admia^ 
istering  justice  in  this  country. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee. 

The  Chancellor  if  ihe  Exchequer  said» 
he  felt  it  quite  unnecestary  to  preface  tho 
motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  with  any  protracted  ob- 
servatiqns  on  the  importajnce  oS  the  sub« 
ject  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  afcr 
tention.  It  had  always  been  deemed  an 
object  dear  to  parliament,  and  most  in^ 
teresting  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  offices  of  so  much  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  those  of  judges  of  the  land, 
should  be  filled  by  persons  high  in  tho 
public  estimation,  and  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them^ 
Parliament  had  repeatedlv  manifested  the 
sense  it  entertained  of  the  great  import* 
ance  of  this  subject,  by  affording  to  tho 
judges  the  means  of  maintaining  Uieir  uisl 
dignity,  and  bjr  removing  from  that  office 
every  tbin^  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
respectability  of  the  judges,  and  their 
weight  and  character  in  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  laws  were  admini** 
tered.  To  these  two  points  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general  topica 
which  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  boo« 
gentleman  opposite,  who,  if  he  had  doo^ 
him  the  honour  to  wait,  until  he  had  made 
his  statement  to  the  House,  would  havQ 
found  that  he  did  not  propose  to  tpuoh  at 
all  upon  the  office  of  the  Welch  ju4^;ef« 
His  first  object  would  be  to  carry  into 
effect  a  most  important  recommendation 
of  the  commission  which  had  been  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  inta 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  officers  o^* 
courts  of  justice;  namely,  the  preventipi^ 
of  the  future  sale  of  varioui  omif»9  vbici^ 
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fr#nf  fidW  il  the  tfiipoiftion  of  the  diilif 
jtifiilce»  df  tlM  canttM  of  King^tf-bencb  and 
Cotertkm  Pi6M.    He  was  sure  the  House 
i#ould  ftel|  that  it  wat  inconsistetit  with 
thfe  dignicy  and  jlenonal  independence  of 
the  judgei  of  the  land,  that  they  should 
derive  any  ponion  of  the  remuneration  of 
their  services  from  such  a  source  [hear, 
hear !].  The  practiee  had,  indeed,  the  re- 
otmineitdalion  of  antiquity  s  for  in  an  act 
of  oito  of  ouf  eailier  fcings^  which  abolished 
the  sale  of  ofBeM  gehorally,  the  sale  of 
these  particulii'  offices  in  courts  of  jostico 
was  reserved.    He,  howoTeri  was  one  of 
those  who  thoughtt  that  the  mere  anti- 
cfdly  of  a  practice  was  no  justification  of 
itf  if  it  coQid  riot  be  Justified  on  more  ra» 
tienal  groumk.    Upon  sound  principle, 
«id  upon  a  just  view  of  what  was  due  to 
the  dignitv   and   independence  of  the 
learned  judges  themselves,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  alter  Uie  present  system.  The 
ollcei  in  C|oestion  constituted,  or  they 
oHgbc  coostitute^^for  this  contingency  was 
,  one  of  the  oMectlonS  to  the  present  sys- 
tem-«-a  oonsidersble  portion  of  the  emo- 
Itmients  of  the  two  chief  justices.    The 
contingent  nature  of  these  emoluments 
renderai  the  system  highly  objectionable ; 
for  it  might  happen  that  one  judge  who 
bikd  held  his  office  only  fbr  a  short  time, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  him- 
self of  bN  these  advantages,  white  none  of 
th^m  wight  fall  to  the  lot  of  another, 
whose  serricel  might  be  of  much  longer 
dufiailee.    It  was  maHiMtly  contrary  to 
all  principle  that  the  emoluments  of  the 
jAdges  SBOttld  depend  oe  such  unequal 
disnoes.    There  were  three  offioes  of  very 
considerallle  value  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  KingVbencb 
•^the  oMef  clerks  the  custos  breviom,  and 
the  derk  of  the  outhiwHes.    There  were 
several  other  offices,  such  as  those  ef  the 
derk  of  the  rules,  and  clerk  of  the  papers 
on  the  plea  side,  which  were  id  the  gift  of 
the  chief  eleilt.    Of  eoorse,  when  he  pro- 
peaed  to  take  away  tbie  soiiree  of  emelo* 
raent  from  the  chief  joitlce  himself,  the 
disposal  of  sodi  offices  would  also  be  taken 
awtty  A^om  his  offieersj    In  the  court  of 
Common  Fleas  there  #ere  various  offices 
of  a  similar  descriplloi*,  wilb  the  deteil  of 
Whitih  he  should  not  fktigoe  the  House ; 
tlwse  were  more  nemeroiis  than  id  the 
court  of  King's-beuch,  but  none  of  them, 
hebdtoved,  were  saleable  by  the  inferior 
oflceni  of  the  court.    It  appeared  to  him 
t6  be  quHe  ineenlilsient  witn  the  dignity 
of  ibsf  jodgesy  iitd  wltk  the  ilMilicity  of 
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the  edmittlltfatieh  of  law  in  this  country, 
that  any  portion  of  their  salaries  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  payment  of  fees.    If 
suitors  hesitated  to  pay  those  fees»  it  most 
be  extremely  painful  to  the  judges  to  en« 
force  the  payment  of  them ;  and  yet  this 
was  absolutely  necessary,  so  long  as  they 
constituted  a  part  of  their  remuneration. 
He  did  not  at  present  propose  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  fees,  6r  to  dkK:ttts 
their  general  expediency ;  but  there  could 
be  no  question  that  ibey  ought  not  to  be 
connected   with  the   advantage  of  the 
judges.    He  should  propose  that  the  fees 
remsiniog  the  same  as  at  present  should 
be  collected  by  the  same  individuals^  who 
should  pay  themselves  a  fixed  salary  out 
of  them,  and  pay  over  the  remainder  into 
the  Exchequer,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
meeting  the  additional  salary,  which  might 
be  voted  to  the  judges  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  these  emoluments.— With 
respect  to  the  Puisne  judges,  a  part  of 
their  salaries  was  also  composed  of  fees* 
The  salaries  of  the  Puisne  judges  were 
made   4,000/.   a-year   bv  the   last    act 
of  parliament ;  part  of  this  was  paid  out 
of  the  civil  list,  and.  a  portion  of  it  was 
made  up  of  fbes.    If  the  sum  ftom  the 
civil  listi  add  from  f^  did  not  make  up 
the  4,000/.,  the  dii^enoe  was  supplied 
from  the  Consolidated  faod.    The  judges 
made  returns  upon  oath^  every  quarter,  of 
the  sums  they  received  in  fees ;  and  they 
were  in  this  way  rendered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  public  accoroptants.    Such 
a  state  of  things  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity  and  high  station  Hiear  !]• 
The  House  would  ef  course  see  the  pro« 
prtety  of  regulating  the  future  salaries  of 
the  judges  with  refefence  to  the  emolu- 
rnedts  which  they  would  lose  by  a  change 
of  system.    It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble,  to  fix  the  value  of  these  saleable  offi- 
'ces  to  any  individual,  from  the  conitn* 
gendss  to  whieh  he  had  before  aUuded ; 
ahd  he  would  etideavodr,  therefbrot  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider  what,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would  be  a  fit  salary 
for  so  gr^rft  aa  officer  as  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's-beuch.    The  salary 
of  the  chief  justice  was  at  nresent  made 
up  in  various  ways.    He  ban,  in  the  first 
place,  4,000^  a-year  out  of  the  civil  list, 
liable  to  considerable  deductions  under  the 
head  of  land-Ux,  drc.  arising  out  of  cer« 
tain  ancienc  arrangements.    The  remain- 
der of  the  salary  was  made  up  by  fees 
from  varioas  sources,  the  average  amount 
of  wUeh  might  be  taken  at  9,200/.  per 
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annum,  or  perhaps  more,  say  9,5002.: 
from  which  must  be  deducted,  the  land- 
tax, .  amounting  to  500/.  8-year,  which, 
with  some  other  deductions,  probably 
would  leave  the  nett  salsry  under  9,000/* 
per  annum.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that,  looking  at.  the  importance  of  the 
office,  its  high  influence  and  dignity,  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  would  not  be  too  much. 
He  came  next  to  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  That  was  an  office,  as 
every  one  knew,  inferior  in  point  of  rank 
and  dignity  to  the  former,  as  well  as 
inferior  in  judicial  importance ;,  the  emolu- 
ments attendant  upon  it  were  also  infe- 
rior, and  he  thought  it  was  expedient 
that  this  distinction  between  the  two 
offices  .should  still  be  retained.  How- 
ever, the  lord  chief  justice  would  be 
also  called  upon  to  surrender  some  valu- 
able patronage ;  and,  the  same  principle 
being  applicable  to  both  offices,  he  con- 
sidered, looking  at  it  with  reference  to 
that  consideration,  that  the  sslary  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  should 
not  be  less  than  8,000/«  a-year.  That 
would  certainly  be  a  great  increase  be- 
yond the  present  emojuments  of  the  office; 
biit  he  thought  there  were  many  reasons 
why  the  distinction  between  the  two  offices 
should  not  be  too  great ;  for,  although  he 
was  not  laying  down  the  principle,  that  no 
individual  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
€:hief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  should 
be  promoted,  at  any  time,  to  the  King's- 
beoch,  yet  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
attach  to  the  former  office  sufficient  value 
to  check  too  violent  aspirations  af^er  pre- 
ferment [bear,  hear !].  Although  he  did 
not  go  the  length  of  sayins  such  a  pre- 
ferment ought  never  to  take  place;  he 
would  by  no  means  wish  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  course.  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  noticed  before,  the  situation  of 
another  very  important  judge,  who,  in 
point  of  ranlc,  was  superior  to  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas— 4ie  meant 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  was  a  situ- 
ation very  peculiar,  and  one  of  great 
hardsliip ;  for  his  salary  was  not  increased 
at  the  period  of  the  general  augmentation, 
in  1809.  This,  he  thought,  was  extremely 
improper,  and  the  circumstance  arose 
from  the  great  delicacy  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the  person  who  then  filled  the 
office— 4ie  meant  sir  William  Grant.  That 
eminent  person  had  always  declined  ap*> 
plying  for  an  increase,  or  even  to  state 
what  the  increase  should  be;  and  he 
thought  a  very  poor  return  had  been  made 
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for  80  much  delicacy  and  diainterested* 
ness  [hear,  hear  !]•  However,  that  waa 
no  reason  why  those  who  proposed  the 
present  augmentation  should  absiain  from 
applying  the  remedy,  by  pladng  that  high 
office  on  an  equality  with  the  oUiers.  He 
believed  the  emolument  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  at  present  derived  from 
various  sources,  partly  from  the  civil  list, 
and  partly  from  fees ;  and,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  must  say,  in  regard  to 
the  fees  of  Chancery,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  touch  them  until  the  report  had 
been  presented  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject.  Alto- 
gether, the  income  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  fell  seldom  short  of  4,000/.  per  an-' 
num — a  salary  less  than  that  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  station.  He  laid  no  stress 
on  the  duties  which  the  person  filling  that 
office  had  to  discharge  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  peer,  by 
his  attendance  in  appeals  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  application  was  not  founded 
upon  particular  circumstances,  but  on  the 
ground  of  inadequate  remuneration.  He 
should,  therefore,  propose  that  the  salary 
should  be  fixed  at  7,000/.  per  annum. 
He  should  propose  the  same  sum  for  the 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer:  he  had» 
at  present,  5,000/.  per  annum,  without  the 
sale  of  any  offices ;  his  office  was  one  of 
great  importance,  the  execution  of  which 
required  great  talents,  not  only  in  hia 
capacity  of  equity  judge,  but  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  common  law,  on  circuit. 
With  respect  to  the  vice-chancellor,  ii 
appeared  to  him  it  would  not  be  doing 
juatice  if  the  office  were  left  as  it  was. 
The  salary,  at  present,  was  5,000/.  a-year; 
he  meant  to  propose  its  augmentation  to 
6,000/.  He  now  came  to  the  puisne 
judges,  connected  with  whose  situationa 
there  were  circumstances  of  considerable 
importance ;  and,  it  appeared  to  him  most 
expedient  that  the  emoluments  of  their 
situations  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  dig* 
nity  and  efiect.  Their  salary  was,  at  pre- 
sent, 4,000/.  a-year;  and  he  was  sure 
that  any  one  who  knew  what  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  was,  who  considered  ita 
advantages,  and  the  vast  emoluments 
which  men  of  talent  and  character  were 
enabled  to  acquire,  must  feel  that  the 
worst  policy  was,  to  make  the  salaries  of 
the  juclges  so  low,  that  men  of  eminence 
and  character,  and  high  abilities,  could 
not|  with  a  due  regard  to  themselves  and 
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their  fiuiiilMt»  aeo«pt  the  office  until  they 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  wheo  they  required 
eaie,  or  were  affected  with  some  bodily 
infirmity  which  required  a  relaxation  from 
the  ordinary  labours  of  their  profession* 
He  could  not  ground  this  increase  of 
salary  on  any  claim  of  compensation,  but 
on  toe  fair  and  sacred  pnnciple  of  an 
adequate  compensation,  with  a  Tiew  to 
ensure  a  supply  of  eminent  and  distin* 
gttished  men  to  fill  these  important  offices. 
He  should  wish  to  render  the  office  one 
that  men  would  not  be  anxious  to  get  out 
of  as  quick  as  possible,  but  such  as  would 
enable  them  to- discharge  their  duties  with 
dignity  and  advantage.  He  should  there- 
fore propose  that  the  salary  of  the  puisne 
judges  should  be  6,000/,  per  annum 
rhMT,  hear!j*  From  the  opinion  which 
die  House  seemed  to  entertain,  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  scale  he  bad 
proposed  would  not  be  considered  unrea- 
sonable. His  only  object  in  the  proposi- 
tion was,  to  remove  from  the  judges  those 
circumstances  which  were  inconsistent 
with  their  station,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
condition  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  offices  with  becomins  dignity,  and 
to  uphold  the  character  which  the  Eng- 
lish law  enjoyed,  not  onlv  amongst  our* 
selves,  but  in  the  eyes  or  all  enlightened 
foreigners  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  its  administration.  He  was 
persuaded  that  a  mere  principle  of  eco- 
nomy would  never  prevent  the  House 
from  entertaining  the  proposition;  al- 
though, even  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
public  would  be  benefitted  by  the  altera" 
tion.  But  that  was  not  the  point:  the 
real  question  was— Was  it  or  was  it  not 
desirable  to .  have  the  best  qualified  men 
to  discharge  the  judicial  offices  of  the 
country?  That  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  proposition  was  foundea ;  and 
he  should  feel  extremely  happy  if,  in  bis 
bumble  way,  he  had  at  all  contributed  to 
provide  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  distinguished  persons,  who 
were  called  upon  to  fill  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
liistice  of  the  country  [bear,  bearQ. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  should  state,  that 
the  power  of  the  judges  to  dispose  of 
offices  should  immediately .  cease ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  Custoa  Brevium,  and 
the  chief  clc(rk,  the  power  most^ontinue 
until  their  death  or  reaignation;  for  as 
they  had  purchased  their  offices,  it  would 
he  almost  imposaihle  to  form  an  estimate 


of  an  adequate  compensation ;  but,  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  the  salecC  offices 
would  immediately  cease  on  the  passing 
of  this  act.  The  right  hon.  genUeman 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  emr 
bodyine  all  the  alterations  he  had  men* 
tinned  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 

Mn  Denman  said,  there  was  so  much 
of  the  principle  of  the  statement  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which 
he  assented,  that  he  should  first  addreaa 
himself  to  the  part  of  the  proposition 
which  was  free  from  all  objection.  With 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  all  emoluments 
arising  from  the  sale  of  offices  and  fees, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  ita  propriety. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  make  anadeouate 
compensation  to  the  chief  justice  or  the 
Kings-bench  for  the  loss  he  might  sustain 
in  consequence ;  but,  beyond  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  go.  Let  them  estimate  the 
chances  and  probabilities  attendant  on  the 
office,  and  state  what  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation should  be,  and  he  was  willing 
to  accede  to  it;  but  he  could  see  no 
other'  principle  for  the  alteration.  The 
same  remark  would  apply  to  the  Common 
Pleas ;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  approximating  the  two 
offices.  It  appearea  to  him  they  had  no- 
thing to  consider  but  the  mere  question 
of  compensation;  and  he  thought  an 
amendment  should  be  proposed,  Siat  the 
chief  judges  should  receive  an  **  adequate 
9oropensation*'  for  the  loss  of  their  fees. 
With  respect  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  have  stated  the  salary  to  be  4000/.  per 
annum. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  from  the  fees,  ^and  the  civil  list,  and 
various  other  sources,  the  salary  amounted 
to  about  4,000/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Dtfitmaa^^That  rate  of  salary 
arose  solely  from  the  distinguished  con- 
duct of  one  eminent  judge;  but,  if  sir  W. 
Grant  bad  chosen  to  accept  a  salary  equal 
to  the  vice*chancellor,  the  House  waa 
at  that  time  ready  to  grant  itf  and  be 
certainly  thought  the  Rolls-court  should 
be  placed  on  a  footing  at  least  equal  to 
that  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
vice-chancellor,  which  waa  an  office  of 
inferior  rank.  With  respect  to  the  other 
judges,  he  thought  no  case  whatever  had 
been  made  out.  It  mi|;ht  appear  strange, 
that  a  person  in  his  situation  should  op- 
pose the  proposition  in  opposition  to  the 
interesu  of  those  most  respectable  persona 
with  whom  he  was  in  babits  of  diaily  in^ 
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moU  klmlneifl  on   dieir  part^  and  the 
dM^MC  ratped  and  grartitisde  on  his  own ; 
bttt«  it  was  too  mueb,  that  from  tima  c<y 
tkm^f  foriona  oomiected  with  the  govern- 
nieoti  sboald  toggest  Ihoi  it  woMi  be 
conducive  to  the  iifteresM  of  the  Judgea^ 
tfau  thej  iheuld  receiire  an  acceieion  to 
tlief r  indone,  aiid  that)  too*  at  the  p)ea«^ 
aare  of  the  niaister  of  the  day-    lie  did 
ttet  ind  that  threee  leamed  peraoot  had 
dome  forward   theniMifes  to  complidaf 
that  their  talariea  were  not  sufficiently 
Mgb*    In  1809,  they  were  subject  to  a 
hmry  ineane*taxt  wbieh  took  away  one* 
teata-  of  theif  allowancca,  and  a  large 
kiid*cac*    He  was  certaialy  of  opinioai 
^t  Ae  ineoBiea  of  the  jodgea  should  bo 
ftxed*    8uppoaa»  for  iaataace*  a  war  were 
€0  break  oiit^  and  a  heavy  land«tax  sboald 
be  iaipoaedf  ft  would  be  hard  that  ilie 
arfirles  of  ihe  Judgee  should  be  lower  then 
than  at  the  pened  of  tbeir  aooeptanoe  of 
their  appeiatafent ;  bot  he  eould  not  see 
upon  what  prindplo  the  present  propasi- 
ma  rested*    il  there  were  any  additional 
labour  iaipoaedf  he  could  see  the  neoea^ 
^tf  far  additioaal'  compensation ;  and  he 
Aoagbt  tho  jadges  woald  have  acted 
wisely  if  tbey  had  refused  to  undertake 
the  addteioaal' duties  which  were  recently 
ioposed  ott  them;  for»  in  additioir  to 
tbeir  owa  bdMHirs»  by  lenstheotng  the 
ranaa^  they  bad  lad  to  a  dtviston  of  the 
kbooif  of  the  her,  whieb  had  led  to  the 
nsoat  ineontediettt  results  to  the  pablw 
sahaiiaistraciett  of  juatioeb    However^  as 
Chan  waa  done,  tf  thooch  it  dii^ ht  bo  very 
proper  to  increase   the  salariea  of   the 
judgea  of  l&e  KingVbench,  bo  ceidd  see 
no  reaison  why  it  abould  efttead  to  tbe 
Coasaaon   Pleaa,    tfnd  the   Excfaeqoer^ 
For  inatance.  pffhapa  at  the  motfient  he 
waaepeabing,  beiiig  the  last  day  of  term, 
tbe  Rjn^a*beneh   we«a  alttiog«   as  the 
ooart  waa  to*  much  id  aneara  of  business ; 
wbemaa)  tlio  judgea  ia  the  ooart  of  Eit- 
obeqiier  bad  alt  left  the  oowrt  at  one 
O^elook ;  aad  iadeed»  in  t^rm  tnner  theyg^ 
mmll^  eame  down  to  couki  beiwwea  tea 
UMdl  elavea^  and  roee  at  twoNe  ar  one. 
Ha  uadoMNOod  the  priiMiple  of  tbe  bmni^ 
eiaru  waa^  ca  haM  oat induoeaseau  to^tho 
iadgea  to  diadNuiga  ibe  dutiea  of  tbeiv 
wgh  ofloa  witb  propriety  aad  diMMy. 
Imihiatbay  did  at  preaent  [haari  hear  1 
irott  the  ohaawaitor  of  the  Baebequev]. 
Wby  tbeaiy  tf  thie  waa  ae^  be  eould  aee  am 
Muon  why  cba  aakdafeav  of  the  Cmmm 
aheuld  ttake  tmm  iMs  pmaaat.    le  wie 


an  iatidiooa  tsak  (br  aoy  num  to  or^posu 

the  gram ;  but  if  it  waa  net  reaiatdd,  the 

saeae  praecico  might  be  repeated  front 

year  to  year.    He  had  never  heard  of  aay 

gentleman  at  tbe  bar  who  had  refused  M 

elevation  to  the  bench,  on  the  ground  el 

an  inadequate  emoluments    It  waa  aoa 

aaere  emolument  that  made  men  desiroue 

to  obtain  the  aituatbttt  but  the  dignity^ 

and  elevatioa  of  the  offiee ;  aad  bealdea 

tbaty  the  certainty  of  ita  cuminuaaoe  fbr 

lifOi    During  tbe  early  days  of  active  ItfOt 

their  fbrtune  waa  realiaedt  and  after  theit^ 

eievaeion  to  the  bench,  their  fbrtuae  waa 

enjoyed  and  adorned :  and  in  aucb  a  si«rf 

toation  tbey  sboukt  be  itfacoeasible  le 

every  sordid  feeling;  bat  he  eeald  ae# 

eoticeive  any  modeao  efibctttad  teproduce 

thia  feelmg  aa  1^  exoitiag  aoliataat  bopei 

and  kmf^     If  the  government  of  the 

country  wiahed  td  dottiult  the  dignity  of 

the  benob^  lee  them  at  once  make  if 

koown^  that  the  Poisde  Jodges  need  aoi 

longer  expect  ta  be  rahMPd  to  a  bigbei^ 

aituatioa  on  tbe  bench ;  that  they  atw  noe 

to  be  made  peera  of,  or,  to  apeak  in^tbe 

langaage  of  another  Hooae,  velaiive  te 

another  profeoion  m  which  the  praotleu 

had  proved  ao  fttal  to  hononv^le  ifidaM 

peodencoi  that  tbey  are  never  to  be,  ia^ 

consequence    of    their    ebaeqoiooaBess/ 

tranalated ;  but  that  tbey  amist  leek  re 

thefir  elevated  situationa  aa  the  permaueiie 

aad  hoaiottrable  proviaion  for  the  remainder 

of  cbeir  lives.    He  eodd  not  see  that  tbef 

would  be  betterad  by  the  iotended  addf-' 

tfon  of  ioceme  In  the  pubiie  estimaileetf 

Thia  bonua^  as  be  might  term  It,  fo'tbe 

judgea,  of  %C00l.  a-year,  weeldy  hi>  bto 

midd,  be  injuvfoua  to  thehr  dignity.    U 

waa  impoasible,  by  any  incMwe  of  mlwef 

that  they  eeald  ever  be  niaed  te  m 

euuaThy  witb  the  great.    At  ptiaamt,  <be!f 

might  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  people 

of  middling  forcoae,  wMdv  waa  betaer 

thao  beiog  at  tbe  foot  <ii  the  higher  order  f 

mdf  tbough  some  avIateeiralkaugeullaMiiti? 

in  that  House  had  treated  tMr  uiaal 

rsaideuee  wttii  ao  much  eoatempt  ae  w 

pvofeaa  they  did  not  knew  Mh^te  Ruaid^ 

aqaare  waai  be  iboogbt  they  were  aMiei* 

more  raapeeted  io  that  quirMr  ihaii  thef 

would  be  were  tbey  to  iotradie  tbetuaelvei 

aaMiagsc  ibe  wealthy  iohatttiateef  Grae^ 

vuuor^efoare,  where  be  mutfl  eaefeaa  h» 

appreheaded  tbe  prepoadd  iaefeeae  of 

amrf  w#ld  aoi  aoreew  them  firoiw  IM^ 

tog  fbdmaelvev  ewbwtt^lt  eirauiaaMne^ 

X^eakftig  at  ibe  urepoafnee  bv  afty  pohie 

of  vittir,  he  eeald>  nor  lypietv  Hi-  Hu^ 
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^ilky  of  lh«  judgok  He  would*  ihera- 
loffOi  soiiipofft  ool^  UhK  part  of  ihem  which 
gevo  compoDMlioii  lo  th9  ChiefHutticea* 
«nd  til  ipoivfiaa  of  salary  to  the  Maater  of 

the  Rplb* 

Pr.  iMAingUm  regreUed   the   being 
oUiged  to  diibr  from  any  of  those  frienda 
witii  whom  he  waa  ia  the  general  habit  of 
TOting*     Hot  however,  eottrely  di&red 
from  hia  hon*  and  learned  friend,  and  it 
wii  beoauae  he  thought  that  the  dignity 
of  the  bench  would  be  increeaed  by  the 
paepoied  addition  to  the  aalariaa,  thai  he 
aupported  the  motion.    It  waa  aaid,  that 
the  jiidgea  bad  not  complained  of  their 
pieieot  aalaries.    It  wet  true  they  had 
noTor  diureoed  themielvea  by  a  petition 
lo  the  Bouse  or  to  govemiaent  for  an 
ioorease;  butt  if  it  was  meant  to  be  as- 
serted that  they  did  not  feel  the  inade- 
quaey  of  their  prcaeet  salariest  he  meaot 
to  give  it  a  direct  aed  flat  denial.    It  wea 
fiir  the  iotereata  of  juatice  that  the  go- 
venunent  should  be  enabled  to  engage  the 
lelenia  of  the  most  learned  men  at  the 
ber  el  a  time  when  those  talenta  were  in 
their   pvime»   and   when   the  corporeal 
fiwulljps  of  those  who  possessed  them 
wereatill  vigoroua  and  unimpaired.  What, 
he  would  eskf  waa  the  consequence  of 
pursuing  a  contrary  system  I    why,  that 
when  the  government  appointed  iodividuala 
to  the  aituation  of  judges  at  the  miserable 
pillance  which  waa  now  assigned  to  them» 
thqr  often  reoMined  in  harness  until  they 
were  quite  meompetent  to  discharge  the 
buaiBesa  of  the  public.    Such  an  occur- 
lence  was  an  evil  of  a  serious  nature ;  and 
he  would  rather  see  Judges  appointed  at 
an  early  period  of  their  lire*  retiring  at  the 
firat  moment  when  theur  bodily  faculties 
began  to  decayi  than  see  them  promoted 
lo  tho  bench  at  the  very  moment  when 
ihi^  were  least  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.    It  might  be  said,  that  there  waa  no 
diflicttlty  in  getting  individuals  to  under- 
tefce  the  oftce  of  judsea  under  the  present 
synslem.    Allowing  that  to  be  the  case, 
aiiU  it  wea  no  objection  to  the  view  which 
be  waa  taking  of  thia  guestioo.    The  dig* 
wily  of  the  sitoatioii  waa  certainly  ealcs^ 
Isned  to  render  it  an  objeot  of  desire  to 
many  membera  of  the  profession ;  but*  waa 
thel  a  reason  why  an  individual  should  be 
•liowed  by  the  public  to  sacrifice  in  iu 
aervioe  that  time  and  that  talent,  which 
every  men  ought  to  render  advantsgeous 
to  the  interests  of  his  fiimily  I    It  was  an 
vsjuil  berter  to  sngke  any  neo  give  up  to 


the  public*  without  adequate  vemunemlion^ 
that  time  and  those  exertiooe  on  which  bia 
family  had  a  powerful,  and  he  would  add* 
a  legitimate  claim.    For  tUs  reason,  and 
for  many  more  which  he  ahotdd  not  now 
trouble  the  committee  with,  he  greatly 
approved  of  the  addition  which  the  right 
boo.   gentleman   opposite  ^opoaed  So 
make  to  the  salary  of  the  potane  judgeat 
nor  was  he  convinced  by  the  aigumenta 
of  his  bon.  and  learned  friend  neer  bion 
that  a  di&rence  ought  to  he  made  io  the 
saltf  ies  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the  difEerent 
courts.    His  opinion  was,  that  a  more 
desirable  method  than  that  of  appoi1son» 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  to  the  qnaa» 
tity  of  business  transacted  in  their  re* 
spective  courtSy  would  be  to  make  tho 
court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  court  of 
Exchequer  share  the  business  of  the  court 
of  King  Vbench ;  and  instead  of  overload* 
ing  that  court  with  a  quantitv  of  businesa 
which  it  could  not  well  pertorm,  to  pio« 
vide  for  such  a  general  distribution  of  aoite 
among  the  two  other  courts,  as  wodd 
ensure  to  them  all  a  fair  equality  of  labour* 
The  obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement 
were  not  of  a  very  important  natura 
There  was  an  objection  to  throwing  addi^ 
tional  buainess  into  the  court  of  Comasou 
Pleas,  because  no  person  could  plead  i» 
it  who  waa  not  a  serjeant.    He  for  onw 
could  see  no  reeson  why  that  monopoly 
should  not  be  broken  up.     There  was^ 
also,  he  understood,  a  oiflerenoe  in  tho 
amount  of  the  fees  paid  in  that  eoorl, 
and  in  the  court  of  King's-bench.    With 
regard  to  the  court  of  Exchequer,  ho 
was  informed  that  all  its  buainess  nraat 
be  transacted  br  a  certain  number  of 
attornies;  and  tnat  in  consequence  of 
the  suitors  having  to  pay,  not  only  tho 
fee  of  their  own  attorney,  but  those  of 
the  attorney   of  the   court,   very  few 
actions  were  commenced   in  it*    NoW| 
if  all  the  courts  oould  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,-  and  could  be  made  equally 
economical  to  the  dbputants,  he  coum 
see  no  reaaon,  save  one,  why  tbehosioesa 
of  the  country  abould  not  be  equally  die* 
tributed  among  tbmu,   not  only   with 
benefit  to  tho  country,  bol  also  with" 
benefit  to  the  judges  who  presided  in 
thoBk     Then  waa  also  aaether  reisew 
why  he  thought  tho  aalariea  of  the  judgea 
ought  io  ho  augmented ;  and  that  waa  tho 
greet  increaae  of  the  crioiiiokl  bosinese  of 
the  country.     The  sesaiona  at  the  Old 
Bailey  now  took  up  twioe  aa  muoh  time 
as  they  did  some  fittoen  yuan  ago.    Tho 
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busineM  of  a  third  assize  had  also  become 
a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  in  the 
counties  near  London;  yet  though  that 
measure  bad  been  tried  as  an  experiment 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  criminal  busi- 
ness had  been  so  great  at  the  last  Lent 
assizes,  that  the  judges  had  been  unable 
to  despatch  the  civil  business  of  the  home 
circuit.  And  here  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  thst  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  jurisdiction  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
which  now  took  cognizance  of  ofiences 
committed  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
should  not  also  take  cognizance  of  similar 
offences  which  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  which  lay  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  There  was  another 
topic  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a  word, 
as  it  had  been  noticed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  opened  this  question, 
end  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  above 
him^  The  riehthon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  he  should  raise  the  salary  of  the 
puisne  judges  to  6,000/.  a*year,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  fixed  and  settled  situation. 
.He  considered  that  as  a  point  of  the  very 
last  importance;  especially  when  he  re» 
collected«-that  he  could  not  mention  the 
practice  without  bestowing  on  it  his 
severest  censure^-that  puisne  judges  of 
the  court  of  King*s*bencn,  and  also  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  been  elevated  to  the 
situations  of  chief  justices  of  those  courts 
in  no  less  thnn  seven  or  eight  successive 
instances.  Such  a  practice  he,  for  one, 
should  ever  deprecate;  it  was  keeping 
judges  in  the  constant  expectation  of  pre- 
ferment ;  and,  unless  judges  could  divest 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men, 
'was  leading  them  to  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing promotion  to  higher  situations,  by 
conforming  their  conduct  to  those  modes 
and  opinions  which  were  best  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those  who  had 
promotion  to  bestow.  In  making  these 
remarks  he  had  no  intention  of  alluding 
if  any  particular  case;  he  stated  that 
which  every  member  must  admit  to  be 
fact,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  feelings 
of  human  nature.  It  was  detrimental  at 
once  to  the  respectability  of  the  judges, 
and  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice^ 
that  judges  should  become  accustomed  to 
look  for  preferment  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  He  did  not  say  that  any  act 
ahould  be  passed,  or  regulation  entered 
into,  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  exdrcis- 
ine^  its  prerogative  in  promoting  a  puisne 
judge  of  great  virtue  and  exalted  talent 
to  the  highest  situation  in  his  court!  God 
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forbid  that  he  should  propose  any  such 
measure ;  but  this  he  did  say,  that  such  a 
power  should  be  rarely  exercised,  and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  daily 
and  ordinary  practice,  it  should  be  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  and 
should  only  be  resorted  to  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  [hear,  hear].  There 
were  one  or  two  subjects,  not  altogether 
connected  with  the  present  question,  on 
which  he  would  make  use  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
would  give  the  judge  of  the  assize  liberty 
to  pass  sentence  at  the  time,  upon  any 
person,  convicted  before  him  of  misde-» 
meanour,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
attorney-general  the  right,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  exercise  it,  of  bringing  the  in* 
dividual  up  to  London  to  receive  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Such  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law  would  be  beneficial  to 
every  party.  For,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system  ?  On  the 
one  side,  the  time  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  was  occupied.— and  this  was  noto- 
riously the  case  in  all  offences  against  the 
revenue^in  hearing  numerous  affidavits 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  often 
very  long  speeches  in  support  of  the  facts 
sworn  to  in  such  affidavits;  and  on  the 
other  ftide,  parties  were  frequently  brought 
to  town,  and  kept  there  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, to  receive  sentence,  or  remained 
imprisoned  in  the  country  for  six  months, 
in  the  interval  between  verdict  and  sen- 
tence, which  was  in  itself  no  inconsiderable 
punishment.  The  existing  system  was, 
therefore,  detrimental  to  the  judges  by 
overloading  them  with  busroess,  and 
wasting  their  time  in  many  instances  upott 
trifling  offences,  and  to  the  culprit  in 
drawing  him  from  his  usual  avocations, 
and  in  depriving  himself  and  his  family  of 
those  exertions  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  making  to  procure  his  subsist- 
ence. He  therefore  thought,  that  without 
deviating  from  the  effective  administration 
of  justice,  it  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges  of  asuze  to  pass 
sentence  in  the  counti^  upon  such  per- 
sons as  were  there  ^nvicted  before  theoi 
of  any  ordinary  misdemeanor.  —  H# 
would  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  geDtleman, 
that  all  fees  now  received  by  the  officers 
of  the  different  courts  should  continue  te 
be  received  by  them,  should  be  aftar* 
wards  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
should  thence  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
solidnted  fund.    Now,  that  proposition, 
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he .  thought,  must  depend  greatly  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fees  Teceired. 
He  Uierefore  trusted  that  the  right  bon. 

gentleman  would  keep  his  mind  open  upon 
le  subject,  as  great  attention  ought  to 
he  paid  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  all 
fees  levied  in  courts  of  justice.  In  some 
cases,  it  was  dear,  that  an  adeouate  re- 
moneration  ought  to  be  proyided  for  the 
ofiBoers  who  recehred  them ;  whilst  in  other 
cases,  where  they  went  to  swell  the  funds 
of  officers  who  held  sinecures,  it  might  be 
matter  of  consideration  how  far  they  ought 
to  be  continued.  He  thought  that  in  all 
cases  the  fees  ought  to  be  reduced  to  such 
an  amount  as  would  give  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  officer  who  received  them  for 
the  duties  he  performed,  and  that  what- 
ever exceeded  such  amount  should  be 
abolished,  as  impeding  and  restricting  the 
due  execution  of  Justice.  The  learned 
doctor  concluded  by  stating  his  general 
approbation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  bon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  John  WUliams  commenced  his  ob- 
servations by  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  opposite,  in  the 
measure  he  had  just  detailed  to  the  com- 
mittee, had  not  proposed  any  correction 
for  any  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  below  him, 
wh9  bad  supported^  the  measure,  had  pro- 
posed several  important  alterationa  in  our 
judicial  system,  which  he  should  have 
been  moat  happy  to  have  seen  proposed, 
er  even  countenanced,  by  the  right  hon. 

eentleman  opposite.  The  unequal  distri- 
ution  of  bnsmess  in  the  three  courts— » 
the  cause  of  that  unequal  distribution — 
the  late  period  of  life  at  which  the  judges 
were  appointed— these  and  many  other 
points,  which  deserved  quite  as  much  at* 
seotioik  as  the  mere  payooent  of  the  judges, 
bad  all  been  passed  over  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  without  notiee.  With  re- 
spect fo  the  salariea  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  chief  justices  of  the  King's-bench 
and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  he  extremely  reasonable,  that  an 
ample  compensation  should  be  made  to 
shoae  two  magistrates  for  the  loss  of  the 
•moloflseota  they  now  received  from  what 
was  thought  an  objectionable  quarter. 
But,  the  acale  upon  which  that  compen« 
aalion  should  be  made  was  quite  obvioua 
-4t  should  be  measured  by  the  loss  which 
they  absolutely  sustained  from  the  depri- 
vation of  the  fees  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  entitled.  With  respect  to 
the  addition  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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make  to  the  salary  of  the  Master  of  thA 
Rolls,  and  of  the  vice-chancellor— and 
for  the  last  no  reason  whatever  had  been 
given — it  was  so  trifling,  that  he  would 
pass  it  over  without  any  further  notice. 
He  would  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  ad- 
dition it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the 
salaries  of  the  puisne  judges,  which  he 
considered  the  most  important  part  of 
the  scheme  then  before  the  committee. 
He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the 
expectation  of  hearing  him  mention  some 
instance  of  an  individual  refusing  the 
situation  of  a  judge  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  remuneration;  but, 
though  he  had  talked  about  it  in  general 
terms,  be  had  not  heard  him  mention  any 
such  instance.  He  had  likewise  list^ed 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  time  of  life 
at  which  the  judges  were  either  to  take 
up  or  lay  down  their  functions.  He 
thought  that  the  doctrine  was  now  ex- 
ploded, that  a  man  was  not  qualified  to 
be  a  judge  until  he  had  become  an  old 
man;  be  conceived  it  to  be  almost  as 
absurd  as  that  a  man  was  not  fit  to  com- 
mand an  army,  until  he  had  served  five- 
and-twenty-years,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  from  station  to  station. 
He  contended  that  a  judge,  besides  pos- 
sessing learning  and  judgment,  should 
also  possess  those  corporealquallficattons, 
whico  a  critic  of  old  deemed  essentially 
necessary  to  the  orator^— he  meant  a  due 
quantity  of  *<  laterum  et  viriura."  Now, 
he  would  appeal  to  all  those  who  had  the 
experience  of  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years-^and  those  who  had  more  must  be 
almost  as  old  as  the  hills — ^whether  the 
judges  who  had  been  appointed  during 
thelast  twen^-five  years  nad  not,  upon 
the  averaae,  been  aixty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment.  That  waa  a 
period  of  life  at  which  the  mercer,  the 
tobaccom'st,  and  the  sugar-baker  were 
accustomed  to  retire  from  their  laborious 
and  contemplative  occupations,  because 
their  minds  were  as  unequal  as  their  bo- 
diea  to  undergo  the  labours  of  them ;  yet, 
at  that  very  period,  the  learned  judges  of 
the  land  were  put  upon  an  arduous  duty, 
which  compelled  them  to  undergo  fatigue 
of  the  severest  nature,  at  a  time  when,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  their  mental  and  cor- 
poreal fiicultiea  were  both  waxing  towards 
decline.  In  other  words,  the  public  waa 
to  be  served  by  men  who,  if  they  re« 
mained  at  the  bar,  would  have  been 
deeined  incapable  of  aerving  individualSii 
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He  ha^  not  heard  that  the  time  of  a 
judge's  service  was  in  future  to  be  from 
forty-five  or  fifty  yeara  of  age;  yet  he 
thought  that  such  a  limitation  woufd  have 
been  better  than  letting  it  run  from  sixty 
to  eighty,  or  even  ninety,  or  whatever 
later  age  was  deemed  the  perfection  of 
judicial  wisdom.  In  his  opinion,  some 
such  limitation  was  necessary ;  since  no 
judge  in  his  experience,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  sir  William  Grant,  who  was 
above  all  eulogy,  had  ever  retired,  or 
evinced  the  slightest  inclination  to  retire, 
before  the  decay  of  bis  faculties.  He 
then  proceeded  to  notice  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  business  which  existed  in 
the  three  courts  at  Westminster*  He 
had  that  day  heard  from  a  learned  gentle* 
man  wlio  practised  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  that  all  the  civil  causes 
which  that  court  would  have  to  try  at 
its  sittings  after  term,  would  be  aoout 
seven,  and  certainly  not  more  than  ten. 
Now,  in  the  last  sittings  of  the  court  of 
KingVbcnch  the  causes  entered  for 
trial  at  Westminster  alone  amounted  to 
250.  In  the  sittmgs  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  same  place  the 
number  was  only  25.  Now,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fashion,  which  led  clients 
into  that  court  where  the  most  popular 
advocates  practised,  there  were  two  ob- 
stacles to  the  admission  of  business  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  which  had  been  noticed 
already  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
below  iiim.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  there 
wos  a  closure  as  to  the  counsel ;  in  the 
oourt  of  Exchequer,  as  to  attorneys.  The 
consequence  was,  that  an  overwhelming 
weight  of  business  was  flung  upon  the 
excellent  magistrates  who  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench.  His  boo.  and 
learned  friend  had  suggested  a  mode  of 
distributing  it  more  equally  among  the 
other  judges;  but,  upon  that  aa  upon 
many  other  points,  the  right  hon«  gentle- 
man had  carefully  refrained  from  uttering 
any  expressions  which  could  lead  the 
committee  to  anticipate  any  amendment 
of  the  existing  system. 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  com- 
niittee  must  feel  indebted  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Il<^eater  for  the  very 
able  though  concise  speech  which  he  had 
made  in  support  of  the  present  measure. 
An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
had  said,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
this  resolution  was  that  which  related  to 
the  situation  of  the  puisne  judget.    At 
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present,  the  clear  ambunt  of  thiSrciiii)|}«* 
ments  did  not  exceed  S,260/.  a-year ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  it,  that 
daring  the  last  twenty-five  years  no 
judge  had  been  appointed  to  the  office 
until  he  had  turned  sixty  yeara  of  age. 
Was  not  that  circumstance^  if  it  weio 
correet,  concloaive  proof  that  there  waa 
something  faulty  in  the  present  system  ? 
and  was  it  not  also  a  strong  ground  for 
conjecturing,  that  if  the  proposition  now 
before  the  committee  was  adopted,  ihm 
country  would  soon  acquire  the  servioea 
of  judges  with  those  <*latera  et  virea" 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Lincoln  deemed  so  necessary  to  the  just 
performance  of  their  duties  r  The  com- 
mittee might  depend  upon  it,  thai  if  a 
suitable  remuneration  were  oi&red,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  ia  procuring  the 
services  of  men  of  talent,  whilst  they 
were  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  understanding.  It 
had  bieen  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  were  so  in* 
adequate  to  their  aupport,  that  no  man 
could  undertake  the  office  who  had  not 

Sreviously  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
lowf  he  protea ted  against  the  principle 
contained  in  that  position.  He  main* 
tained,  that  the  aslariea  of  the  judges 
ought  in  themselves  to  be  adequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and 
that  i(  should  not  be  compulsory  upon 
them  to  defray  part  of  their  neceaMuyex- 
penditure  out  of  the  fortunes  which  they 
had  previously  acquired.  Let  the  salary 
be  fixed  at  5,00(M.,  at  6000/.,  at  7»000i., 
or  at  any  other  sum  which  the  committee 
might  deem  sufficient  for  the  maintenanoa 
of  their  dignity;  but,  let  it  not  be  said» 
that  a  man  must  possesa  GOfiOOL  baftm 
he  is  qualified  to  sit  on  the  juoieial  bench. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  l^r  Liocoln 
had  complained,  that  this  resolution  waa 
not  accompanied  by  any  details  of  pro* 
posed  improvements.  The  hon.  and  leer»« 
ed  gentleman  ought  to  haveknewn,  Ihataa 
the  House  was  in  a  committee  for  a  pa* 
cuniary  grant,  the  preaent  was  net  the 
fit  opportunity  for  entering  into  a  detaiU 
ed  statement  of  any  projected  improte* 
ments.  Though  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
not  entered  into  an^  such  steteasant,  ba 
was  sure  the  committee  would  seOf  tbaa 
the  carrying  this  resolution  into  effisot 
would  give  the  executive  govemascnt 
great  facility  in  making  any  such  im« 
provements,  if  they  should  hereafler  b0 
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il<waicl  neoeaiary.    At  preienl»  it  was 
impOMible  to  reduce  the  fees  of  several 
of  the  officers  of  the   differeoc  courts. 
They  had  ^iven  a  pecuniary  coosider- 
atioD  for  their  offices,  and  the  fees  there- 
fore couki  not  be  reduced  without  inflict- 
iog  a  serious  injury  upon  the  holders  of 
them*    If,  however,  it  should  seem  good 
to  the  jDomoiiUee  that  those  fees  should 
be  reoeived  by  the  public«  then  those  who 
now  received  theiu  might  receive  a  re- 
niuneratioo  in  lieu  of  them;  and  when 
that  was  done,  the  amount  of  those  fees, 
migbt  easily  be  regulated.    He  agreed 
with  the  hoo.  and  learned  member  for 
Ikbestor.  that  the  future  amount  of  tho^ 
fees  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  th^ 
serf  ice  performed.    Certainly*  if  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  would  be  promoted  by  the 
redaction  of  tbeoif  they  ought  to  be  re- 
duced without  delay ;  and  one  advantage 
of  this  resolution  would  bcy  that  it  would 
enable  the  government  to  make  that  re- 
duction. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Ileliester  had  mentioned  another  circum- 
•tance»  which  was  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  measure*    He  had 
elated,  that  in  seven  or  eight  successive 
ioatances*  puisne  judges  bad  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  justiceships  of  tlieir  re- 
apeotive  cottrts.     Might  not  that   cir- 
oiunstance  arine  from  the  inadequate  re- 
muoeration  wliich  those  learned  person* 
agos  received?    Might  it  not  originatCi 
nav  bad   it  aot  originated,  from   indi- 
viduals of  groat  practioe  at  the  bar,  re- 
fusing to  give  up  their  emoluments  for 
those  belonging  to  the  judge?    He  as- 
sured the  committee  that  the  circumstance 
to  which  the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman 
had   called  its  attention  bad  not  arisen 
from  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment io  esetdse  an  undue  influence  over 
4he  judges,  but  from  the  rehictance  of  the 
leaders  at  the  bar  to  undertake  those  o^ 
fifies  with  their  present  inadequatesalaries. 
With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  af« 
fooled  to  the  chief  juttices  of  the  different 
oourtSy  the  boo.  and  learned  member  for 
Nottingham  had  said,  that  it  should  be 
measured  by  the  loss  which  they  sustained 
byd^  abolition  of  their  fees.    Now,  ia 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  sinecure  office,  the 
piindple  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
was  lair  and  equitable  enough ;  but,  in  the 
jNresent  case,  itappeared  to  him  to  be  totally 
mapplicable.    In  estimating  the  emolu- 
amota  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
chief  jttstioe  of  the  court  of  luug's-beoch, 
the  coantittee  ought  rather  to  consider 


the  amount  of  salary  which  was  adequate 
to  the  office,  than  the  loss  which  the  indi- 
vidual holding  it  was  likely  to  sustain.  The 
amount  of  emoluments,  including  fees,  be- 
longing to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's^ 
bench    was   9,250/.  a-year.    Now,    the 
chief  justice,  by  the  present  resolutioo« 
would  not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the 
fees,  but  also  the  advantage  of  selling  dif- 
ferent offices  in  his  court,  as  they  re- 
spectively became  vacant.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of 
that  loss ;  and  therefore  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fix,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  upon 
some  determinate  sum  for  his  salary.    He 
thought  10,000/.  was  the  lowestsum  which 
the  committee  could  fix ;  but  if  he  were 
asked  to  demonstrate  why  that  was  the 
exact  sum  of  all  others  to  be  fixed  upon, 
he  would  own  that  he  wasincapable  of  doing 
it.    He  protested  against  the  principle  of 
making  any  distinction  between  the  judges 
of  the  different  courts*    As  they  had  allto 
administer  criminal  justice  at  the  assizes* 
the  difference  in  their  salaries  might  lead 
to  the  general  belief  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  their  dignity ;  and  that  might 
give  rise  to  a  jealousy  between  counties, 
when  they  found  a  higher  judge  seot  to 
one,  and  a  lower  judge  to  another.    For 
his  own  party  he  confessed  that  he  looked 
with  frurour  upon  some  of  the  propositions 
of  the  hon.  ana  learned  member  for  IJches* 
ter,  particular]  v  upon  that  of  throwing  open 
the  court  of  Excnequer  to  all  attorneys* 
Whether  it  woul^  be  equally  right  to  throw 
open  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  all 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  he  would 
not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine. 
It  was  a  question  of  some  importancCv  and 
required  greater  consideration  than  he  had 
yet  given  iu    The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Scarieit  addressed  the  committee 
at  some  length ;  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  so 
indistinct,  tnat  only  a  few  detached  sen- 
tences of  his  speech  reached  the  gallery* 
We  understood  him  to  say,  that  10.000^. 
a-year  was  an  inadequate  salary  for  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  Kings-bench, 
and  below  the  average  emoluments  which 
he  received  at  present.  The  committoe 
ought  not  to  take  the  receipts  of  any  one 
lord  chief  justice  as  a  scale  for  the  re- 
mnneration  of  tliat  officer,  since  one  lord 
chief  justice  might  make  very  great  emo- 
luments by  the  falling-in  of  all  the  offices 
at  his  disposal,  and  another  might  not 
make  any  from  the  falling-in  of  none. 
The  committee  ought  to  take  the  grobs 
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receipts  of  a  certain  number  of  yearti  and 
to  regulate  the  salary*  not  by  the  annual 
emohiaients  of  any  one  individual  chief 
'  justice,  but  by  the  general  annual  average 
of  them  ail.    If  such  a  calculation  were 
made,  he    believed    10,000/.  would   be 
found  less  than  theaverageannual  amounts 
of  the  receipts  of  the  office.    He  had 
heard  that  night  for  the  first  time,  what 
the  office  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  worth;  and  he  thought 
that  any  one  who  knew  the  duties  of 
both  offices  would  prefer  being  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  with  a  salary  of 
8,000/.  a-year,  to  being  chief  justice  of 
the  King*s»bench,  with  a  salary  of  10,000/. 
a*year«    He  maintained,  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  always  to  have  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Attorney-general  an  individual 
qualified  to  discbarge  the  office  of  lord 
chief  justice ;  and  that  being  admitted,  be 
contended,  that  the  salary  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  should  be  raised  to  such  an 
amount,  that  no  Attorney-General,  when 
called  upon  to  become  chief  justice   of 
the  Kine's-bench,  should  hesitate  to  do 
80,  on  the  ground  that  his  emoluments 
as  Attorney-general  were  superior  to  what 
would  be  his  emoluments  as  lord  chief 
justice.    With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the 
puisne  judges — and  he  cautiously  abstain- 
ed from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  salary  of  6,000/.  now  proposed  was 
too  high  or  not — ^he  argued  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  raised  to  such  a  sum  as  would 
render  it   likely  to    be   disposed  of  by 
political  favour  and  intrieue.    He  likewise 
insisted  that  no  man  ought  to  be  called  to 
fill  the  situation  of  judge  who  had  not  pre- 
viously had  considerable  practice  at  the 
bar— first  of  all,  because  that  practice 
must,  have  procured  him,  unless  he  were 
an  extravagant  man,  a  considerable  for- 
tune ;  and  secondly,  because  it  must  have 
accustomed  his  mmd  to  the  technicalities 
of  law,  and  to  the  complicated  questions 
which  sometimes  arose  out  of  them.    In 
proof  of  the  value  of  such  experience,  he 
quoted  lord  Coke'sdeclaration  to  James  1st, 
when  that  prince  wished  to  decide  a  le^al 
arsument  on  a  prohibition.    James  said, 
*•  Why  am  I  not  as  fit  to  decide  on  such 
a  question  as  you  i    You  say  the  law  is 
the  perfection  of  reason,  and  surely  I 
possess  as  much  reason  as  any  subject/' 
t^ord  Coke  replied  to  him,  **  Your  Ma- 
jesty is  not  fit  to  decide  upon  it.    The 
reason  of  the  law  is  a  technical  reason, 
9vhich  can  only  be  acquired  by  experi- 
/lH:e;  and  that  experience  your  Majesty 
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wants." — ^The  hon.  and  learned  member 
then  proceeded  to  state,  when  the  court 
of  King's-bench  was  filled  by  lord  Kenyon, 
sir  W.  Ashurst,  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grose,  five  or  six  and  twentr 
causes  were  often  decided  in  a  day,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction ; 
and  yet  at  that  time  their  salaries  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  judges  at 
present.  He  must  deny  that  the  bust* 
ness  of  the  court  of  King's-bencb  bad  ii»* 
creased  of  late  years:  on  the  contrary, 
he  knew  that  it  was  notof  late  as  great  by 
a  good  deal,  as  it  had  been  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
of  the  puisne  judges  to  go  to  their  cham^ 
i>ers,  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  the 
more  ordinary  business  of  law ;  but,  by  a 
late  act  of  Parliament,  this  arrangement 
was  infringed  upon,  and  one  judge  in  his 
turn  was  allowed  to  quit  the  court  at 
three  o'clock,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
etening  business  elsewhere.  From  his 
own  experience  he  must  say  that  this 
departure  of  one  of  the  judges  was  felt 
excessively  inconvenient  for  the  business 
pending  at  the  time  in  fall  court ;  for  it 
interrupted  the  argument  in  progress,  and 
led  to  a  postponement,  often,  in  cases,  when 
probably  the  full  sitting,  until  four  o'clock, 
would  have  finished  it.  With  respect  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  regarding  fees, 
he  should  say — what  probably  would  be 
deemed  a  singular  opinion— that  there 
were  some  of  them  which  he  deemed  bad, 
and  would  not  maintain,  while  there  were 
others,  the  continuance  of  which  would, 
he  thought,  be  beneficial.  Of  the  former, 
were  those  taken  for  offices,  such  as  the 
sealing  writs  of  error,  that  were  done  by 
deputy.  All  these  he  thought  bad ;  but 
those  which  he  preferred  to  maintain,  were 
the  fees,  however  small,  taken  for  acts 
done  bv  the  principals  themselves ;  these 
he  had  always  found  conducive  to  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  indisposed  to  interfere  with  them. 
As  to  the  general  measure  before  the 
House,  its  principle  was  distinct  from 
the  details  upon  which  he  had  been  re^ 
marking.  That  many  reforms  in  the 
I  mode  of  administering  the  law  were  desir- 
able and  practicable,  he  was  prepared  to 
assert ;  and  that  some  of  those  now  pre- 
pared would  have  been  unnecessary,  it  the 
measure  of  his  noble  friend—the  countr 
courts  bill— were  adopted,  he  was  equally 
clear.  As  to  the  amount  of  remunemtioa 
to  the  judges,  all  he  should  say  at  that 
moment  was  $his— that  ^  did  not     '  ' 
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lOiOdOl.  ai»year  Moogh  for  the  chief  jus- 
tice  of  the  court  of  Kiog't-bcnoh,  conai- 
dering  the  heavy  and  importaDt  duties 
which  it  was  peculiarly  his  province  to 
discharge.  With  respect  to  the  salaries 
for  the  puisne  judges,  he  thought,  if  called 
upon  at  all  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  exceeded  the  necessary 
araounl^  in  the  view  to  which  he  had  been 
alluding.  Something  had  been  said  as  to 
throwing  open  the  oUier  courts  to  suitors. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion*; but,  for  reasons  which  he  could 
easily  state»  if  necessary,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  opening  of  the  other  courta  would 
have  Che  effect  at  all  of  diminishing  the 
buaineis  dT  the  court  of  King's-bench. 

The  AUome^Oeneral  remarked,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Lincohi,  had  not,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
dono  justice  to  the  business  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  disduurge.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  that  they  had  other 
and  heavy  business  besides  revenue  causes 
to  adjudicate.  Had  they  not  their  sittings 
in  equity  in  Gray's-inn-hall  after  term? 
With  respect  to  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
who  had  last  spoken,  he  begged  of  him  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  he  (the  Attorney-ge- 
neral) was  not  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
had  aJtered  the  mode  of  doing  business  in 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  although  he 
perfectly  well  remembered  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  that  measure. 
They  were  these.  In  181S,  while  lord 
£llenboroagh  presided  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  there  was  an  immense  ac- 
cumulation of  business  in  that  court. 
Some  provision  became  necessary  to  ob» 
vfate  the  serious  inconvenience  thereby 
occasioned  ;  and  ihe  judges  of  the  court, 
sacrificing  their  own  comforts  and  conve- 
nience, and  influenced  bv  an  anxious 
desire  to  facilitate  the  pubhc  business,  as 
for  as  their  strength  would  permit  them  to 
do  so,  volunteered  to  sit  out  of  Term,  and 
aotoally  did  sil  day  after  day  in  Serjeants*- 
hall,  for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  however,  when  the' 
present  lord  chief  justice  took  his  seat, 
the  arrear  of  business  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  judges  persevered  in  their 
eflbrts.  But  there  was  one  inconvenience 
which  they  felt ;  namely,  that  they  could 
not  pronounce  judgment,  or  dispose  of 
business  of  a  particular  description ;  and 
it  was  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the  bill 
alluded  to,  was  brought  in.    It  was  there- 
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fore  a  little  hard,  with  this  knowledge  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  judges  in  giv« 
ing  up  their  vacation  to  the  public,  to 
complain  that  they  did  not  continue  to 
give  their  private  evening  sittings  in  cham- 
bers. It  was  not  just  to  the  judges  so  to 
speak  of  their  labours,  when  it  must  be 
known,  that,  while  they  sat  day  after  davt 
questions  of  great  and  complicated  diffi- 
culty often  arose,  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  required  that  they  should  have 
their  evenings  to  themseWes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reflection  and  consideration.  And 
when  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  alluded  to 
the  departure  of  oneof the  judges  from  court 
at  three  o'clock,  he  ought  not  to  have 
raised  an  inference,  that  tliereby  the  public 
business  was  retarded,  for  he  knew  that 
the  remaining  judges  still  went  on  with 
other  business  of  an  equally  necessary, 
though  not  so  important,  a  nature  as  that' 
which  they  administered  in  full  court.  As 
to  the  general  question,  it  was  not  even 
suggested  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, that  the  proposed  alteration  would 
give  the  chief  justice  of  any  of  tlie  courts 
a  higher  income  than  he  had  at  present, 
including  fees.  It  was,  however,  said,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
office  from  the  nature  of  the  patronage 
attached  to  it.  This  he  denied ;  for  he 
thought  the  estimate  quite  practicable. 
The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench  were 
said  to  be  9,000/.  a-year,  besides  the  ap- 
pointment, upon  a  vacancy,  of  his  chief 
clerk.  This  clerkship  he  had  either  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  or  to  sell.  Lord 
EUenboroogh  always  kept  it,  and  added 
its  amount,  which  was  7,000/.  a-year, 
until  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  so  that  he  must 
be  considered  as  having  had  it  for  two 
lives,  and  as  enjoying  from  his  chief  jus- 
ticesliip  an  income  of  16,000/.  a-year,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  this  patronage.  Com- 
pared, then,  with  the  late  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, neither  the  present,  nor  lord  Kenyon, 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  the  last,  en- 
loved  any  thing  like  the  same  income. 
These  circumstances  must  be  considered 
when  they  estimated  the  fixed  and  exclu- 
sive income  of  the  office,  and  took  from 
it  all  those  fees  and  patronage.  It  was 
known  that  chief  justice  Eyre  had,  during 
his  time  of  filling  the  office,  received 
30,000/.  for  offices  which  he  had  disposed 
of.  The  same  observations  applied  to 
the;situation  of  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Then,  respecting  the  puisne 
judges.    Let  it  not  be  supposed^  as  some 
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genUemen  eeeaied  io  tbiak,  that  they  had 
puisne  jadge«  from  members  in  that  walk 
of  the  profession,  who  had  had  previous 
opportunities  of  amassing  fortunes  for  their 
filmilies.      Those  who  thought  so  were 
not  acquainted  with  the   details  of  the 
law— they  overlooked  the  expensive  nfr- 
ture  of  the  education  required  lor  such  a 
profession,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  return  arising  Arom  it,  until  the  in- 
dividual had,  at  least,  passed  thirty  years  of 
9ge,    if  he  could  previously  support  him* 
eelf  out  of  his  profession,  that  was  all  he 
could  reasonably  expect.    Then,  suppose 
each  a  person  to  be  made  a  judge  when 
he  was  forty  years  old,  what  opportuni- 
ties could  he  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  had  of  amassing  a  fortune  for  his 
family?    Very  few  judges  in   his  tine 
had  acquired  such  opportunitiea.    Bat, 
it  was  said,  Where  is  the  instaooe   of 
any  person  having  refused  a  judicial  office, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  support  the  dignity  of  such  a  station  ? 
He  kndw  a  case  in  point,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  most  learned,  and  who  had 
afterwards  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
judges  on  the  bench.    He   meant  Mr. 
Justice    Dampier,  wlio,     when    offered 
a  puisne  judgeship,  declined  it  on  that 
account ;  but  a  few  years  after,  when  ill- 
beaJth  had  befallen  him,  did  apply  for  and 
obtain  the  office,  in  the  administration  of 
which  he  shortly  after  died.    This  was  a 
case  in  point.    I1ien,  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary— what  was  S,200f.  to  support  the 
rank,  and  station,  and  expenditure  of  a 
judge  ?  a  private  practitioner  at  the  bar, 
whatever  his  eminence,  might  spend  what 
he  liked,  and  might  live  in  any  state  he 
pleased;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  a  judge 
to  support  die  rank  and  dignity  oif  his 
Btation.  Whatever  mieht  be  his  individual 
-disposition,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  and 
maintain  a  certain   style  of  lift,   with 
reference  to  his  office  and  his  character 
with  the  public    Under  these  circum- 
atances,  with  the  present  rate  of  remu- 
neration, a  judffe  could  not  save  a  single 
sixpence,  and  tiis  family  was  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  small  savings  he  had 
been  able  to  make  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  judge.    It  was,  however, 
within  the  province  of  parliament  to  con* 
sider  and  determine  what  ought  to  be  the 
remuneration  to  the  judges  for  their  public 
duties.    For  his  part,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  salaries  of  tite  judges  ought  to  be 
augmented,  and  he  thought  that  they  could 
not  be  placed  below  what  the  present 
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I  neasune  proposed.    Ho  iMid  heard  with 
attention  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  respecting  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  be 
ahould  give  the  subject  bis  most  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  some  prao- 
tical  increase.     At  the  same  time,   be 
woold  not  disguise  from  the  House  that 
the  cue  was  full  of  difficulties,  aod  that 
any  alteratioa  must  be  cliected  with  the 
greatest  caution.    It  was  very  far  from 
f  lain  sailing  here,  as  some  might  consider 
It.    Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  court 
of  Exchequer  was  a  court  of  equity  as 
well  as  a  court  of  law,  and  that  it  had 
jpeculiar  jurisdictions.    Let  it  be  remem- 
oered,  too,  that  though  the  impediments  to 
tlie  approach  of  business  were  removed, 
though  the  courts  were  thrown  open,  it 
did  not  follow  that  busioess  would  flow 
in.    If  there  were  three  eourta  sitting 
with  equal  advantages  and  facilities  to  the 
suitors  in  each,  there  would  bo  one  neces- 
sarily at  the  head.    And  if  this  were  so 
to  ever  so  slight  an  extent,  it  would  be- 
come the  favourite,  and  business  would 
be  mutipiied  in  it    The  measure  which 
he  had  before  introduced,  was  intended 
by  him  always  as  a  temporary  measure. 
He  had  felt  that  it  was  not  very  eon-* 
sistent  to  establish  permanent  and  extra 
facilities  in  a  particular  court,  and  join 
in  the  complaint,  that  there  was  too  much 
business  {n  that  court,  and  too  Hi  tie  else- 
where.    His  object   was,   ultimately  to 
resort  to  the  old  system  with  resnect  to 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  to  let  the 
suitors  have  the  l^nefit  of  the  natural 
facilities,  and  allow  the  natural  impedi- 
ments to  continue  to  press;   for  other- 
wise they  would  drain  .the  other  comrls. 
—Again,  he  should  be  anxious  not  to 
overload  the  judges  with  business,  so  as 
to  make  tliem,  as  they  actually  were  in  too 
many  instances,  slaves  to  the  technical 
part  of  the  profession.    He  would  giv« 
them  theopportunity  of  cultivating  geneial 
la«erature--4ie  would  allow  them  leisure 
to  return  to  the  pleasant  pursuits  of  early 
years,  whieh,  he  lamented  to  say,   too 
many  at  the  bar  were  obliged  to  suspend 
-—a  suspension  that,  in  his  mind,  was  a 
great  drawbadc  on  the  profeasion.   Whea 
an  individusi  was  raised  to  the  Bencht 
he  should  liave  the  opportunity  of  direet* 
inghis  mind  beyond  the  mere  techoieal 
duties  of  his  office— he  should  be  able  to 
turn  his  attention  to  what  was  passing  ia 
the  world.    This  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
thought  that  if  acted  on,  it  would  tend 
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veiy  much  to  tbe  improvotneRt  of  the 
fNTorestion.  With  respect  to  theotber  ques* 
tionty  be  confessed  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  should  not 
be  as  open  as  any  other  court.  He  did 
net  see  why  the  serjeanta  of  that  court 
should  not  act  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rtat  of  the  bar»  as  the  king's  counsel  in 
the  court  of  Kiog's-benoh  did ;  aod  why 
luliiors  should  not  be  admitted  to  argue 
m  term  in  the  former  court.  He  thought 
hediscerned  a  cause  forthe  limited  amount 
of  buainesa  in  the  court  of  CocMson 
Pleaa*  in  the  diversitj  that  prevailed  be* 
iwiseii  it  and  the  other  oourta  in  the  asode 
of  taxiBg  costs.  The  attorneys  were  com* 
peUed  to  pay  down  coats  at  an  earlier  sta^ 
of  the  proceedings  than  they  were  requur* 
ed  to  do  in  the  other  courts,  and  many  of 
them  not  ha?ing  capital  to  comply  with 
thia  regulation,  naturally  fa;voured  the 
ether  court.  In  condusioni  he  would  beff 
gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  aU 
the  fees  now  taken  were  funded  for  the 
public*  they  would  go  a  great  way  in 
making  up  the  additional  incomes  propos* 
ed  to  be  now  assigned  to  the  judges* 

8ir  iff.  fV.  Ridbjf  said,  that  as  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  he  felt  disposed  to  gire 
hts  unprofessional  opiiiiott  on  tliis  impor« 
taot  subject,  and  ne  would  simply  ask 
those  who  had  ever  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
courts  of  lawi  and  who  had  mere  witness* 
ed  the  labours  of  the  judgea*  whether  they 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  notions  of  pro* 
priety,  to  see  men  of  such  abiliUes»  and 
mtrusted  with  the  performance  of  auch 
high  duties,  so  iU-requited  for  their  ser« 
▼Ices?  He  did  not  think  the  present 
salary  of  the  iodges  sufficient.  It  did  not 
allow  tbem  the  means  of  raising  any  fimd 
lor  their  fiunily.  He  trusted  the  commit- 
tee would  a^rec  to  the  resolutions.  It 
was  a  question  in  whieh  the  ibelinga  of 
every  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  in^- 
terested. 

Sir  C*  Farba  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  propoaition.  He  trusted,  homever^ 
thai  the  increase  of  salary  would  not  stop 
here,  bul  that  the  proposed  regulations 
would  be  eatended  to  Sootch  and  Irish 
itidoes.  He  could  not  speak  as  to  Ire* 
lano,  but  it  was  bis  belief  that  not  one 
ittdge  In  Scotland  received  any  feea  He 
beUeved,  further,  that,  with  one  ezceptioa, 
there  was  no  lenil  office  in  Scotland  that 
was  disposed  of  for  money.  The  sakay 
of  the  puisne  judges  in  Scotland,  he 
meant  the  lords  of  sessions,  was  only 
2fi00l.  per  arninm ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 


Hi»use  would  consider  it  necessary  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  present  bill,  granting  them 
an  augmentation  of  1 ,000/.  a-y ear. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  whole  debate,  and  must 
confess,  that  he  did  not  recollect  anv 
question  proposed  to  the  House,  which 
bad  received  so  little  of  satisfactory  eluci- 
dation. The  introducer  of  tl>e  measure 
had  laid  no  grounds  whatever  for  his  pro« 
position:  he  had  not  stated  that  any  one 
judge  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  rerod- 
Deration^  or  had  made  any  claim  upon  the 
public*  Why  should  uiey  give  larger 
emoluments  toptiblic  servants,  who  made 
no  complaint  or  their  being  insufficiently 
remunerated?  He  should  really  like  to 
know  bow  Ae  giving  larger  salaries  to  the 
judges  would  afford  them  any  relief  ftom 
the  mass  of  business  with  which  it  was 
said  they  were  overwhelmed.  But,  he 
objected  to  the  measure  upon  a  general 
ground.  The  moment  the  House  began 
to  augment  the  salaries  of  one  class  of 
public  servants,  they  would  find  them« 
selves  called  upon  to  extend  their  mea* 
sure  throughout  the  other  departments  of 
government.  If  he  saw  any  difficulty  to 
obtain  great  talents,  or  sufficient  industry 
on  the  Dench.  at  the  present  rate  of  remu- 
nerating the  judges,  he  might  support  the 
measure ;  but,  as  it  was  notorious  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  he  should  give  il 
his  decided  opposition.  In  fifty  years, 
only  one  instance  had  been  produced  of  • 
lawyer  dedinuig  to  accept  the  office  of 
judge,  on  the  ground  of  its  rate  of  remu- 
neration being  inadequate.  If  any  com<- 
missum  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  places  which  the  jodgee 
had  a  riaht  to  sell,  the  House  would  then 
have  had  some  data  to  proceed  upon,  but 
at  present  they  were  called  to  vote  away 
the  ptiblic  money,  and  to  establish  ■ 
dangerous  precedent,  without  aivy  ev»« 
dence  or  ground  to  proceed  upon.  By  Mr. 
Abbot's  report,  it  appeared  that  there  wev^ 
forty  offices  under  the  patronage  of  the 
chief  justices  of  the  Kiog's-bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  Some  of  these  werrallow^ 
ed  to  be  sold,  and  the  rest  were  in  their 
gifk.  Tlie  House  ought  net  to  «obm  to 
any  dedaion  until  diis,  and  all  ether  pomta 
rdlatiof^  to  the  subject,  had  been  eaaimncd 
into,  ather  by  a  committee  or  before  a 
commiasion.  The  step  firom  8,200/.  to 
6,000/.  a*year  was  enormous,  and  beyond 
any  increase  that  he  could  recollect  [<<no, 
no  ;'*].  He  begged  pardon :  he  was  aware 
that  there  were  many  instances  of  the 
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House  voting  avraj  large  sums  of  the 
public  money  wthout  any  inquiry  what- 
ever,  but  he  thought  that  the  present 
measure  was  only  the  commencement  of 
a  system  of  augmentations,  and  it  was 
therefore  more  important  than  any  single 
grant  of  greater  amount.  Money  was 
now  returned  to  its  proper  value,  and  in- 
stead of  the  government  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  State,  they  were  putting 
it  out  of  their  power^o  give  that  relief  to 
the  country  that  was  held  out  in  the  as- 
surances of  ministers.  The  present  plan 
was  ill-timed  and  uncalled-for,  and  he 
should  give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Tremat/ne  cordially  concurred  in 
the  motion,  and  would  also  promote  any 
increased  facility  for  enabling  judges, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  retire  from 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Denman  then  said,  that  he  would 
adopt  the  susgestion  of  proposing  an 
amendment.  No  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  this  motion,  except  inasmuch  as  rela- 
ted to  the  impounding  the  fees  of  the 
chief-justiceships  of  the  court  of  Kiog's- 
bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  There  was 
DO  reason  shown  for  altering  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judges,  except  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier's  case. 
Now,  it  struck  him  as  extraordinary,  that 
while  the  government  avowed  such  a  de- 
sire to  encourage  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  to  undertake  the  office  of  judges,  they 
should  have  so  recently  appointed  a  chief 
baron  who  was  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
deprecated  this  great  interference  in  the 
administration  of  justice  oo  such  futi^ 
grounds,  and  thought  it  at  once  assailed 
the  independence  of  the  bench,  and  the 
public  purse.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  payment  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties,  he  would  sav 
this — that  the  beat  paid  part  of  the  ad- 
niinistration  of  the  justice  of  this  country 
was  by  far  the  worst  administered,  and  in 
the  inverse  ratio,  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  He  should  conclude  by  moving 
an  amendment,  "  that  no  part  of  the  emo- 
lument '  or  salaries  of  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench  and 
Common  Pleas  should  in  future  be  paid 
out  of  fees  or  the  sale  of  offices ;  and  that 
a  reasonable  compensation  should  be  al- 
lowed the  same  in  lieu  thereof;  and  also 
that  the  office  of  Masterof  the  Rolls  should 
be  put  in  point  of  salary,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  vice-chancellor." 

Mr.  Home  Drummond  thought  that  be 
might  well  recommend  the  Scotch  j 
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to  the  liberality  of  parliament.  He  waa 
sure  be  spoke  the  sense  of  his  constituents 
when  he  declared,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  grateful  to  them  than  a  reasonable 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  those  very  use- 
ful public  officers.  He  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  motion ;  at  the  same  time* 
there  was  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  he  could  conscientiously  oppose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tnought 
that  all  the  objections  against  the  mea- 
sure had  been  replied  to  most  satisfac- 
torily. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
there  were  not  good  grounds  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  judges;  but  ho 
was  not  prepared  to  look  at  that  qoeslkMi 
at  present.  One  judge  of  Ireland  had 
had  his  salary  increased  since  any  similar 
increase  had  taken  place  in  England.  He 
alluded  to  the  increase  granted  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1812.  Ho  did  not 
view  this  measure  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  viewed  it,  as  a  link  in  a 
chain  of  augmentations.  He  considered 
simply  whether  a  set  of  public  servants 
were  or  were  not  adequately  paid  for  their 
labour.  If  other  public  servants  were  in 
the  same  condition,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  relief. 

Colonel  Bagwell  observed,  that  the 
puisne  judges  in  England  were  to  receive 
6,000/.  per  annum,  whilst  the  chief  justice 
in  Ireland  received  only  5,500/.  per  aan. 
He  trusted  this  would  be  attenaed  to  in 
the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Sir  John  Wrottedey  said,  he  bad  come 
down  to  the  House  determined  not  to 
vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  unless  it  included  a 
plan  for  doing  away  with  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  judges  making  money  of  their 
offices  as  part  of  the  emoluments  of  their 
station.  Hehadbeardwithgreatsatisfactioo 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tleman on  that  bead ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
meats  which  had  been  proposed, -he  con- 
gratolated  the  public  upon  fiaving  so  good 
a  bargain.  He  thought  that  the  salary  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ought  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  vice-chancellor.  He  thought 
6,000/.  a-year  was  too  much  for  the  paiaae 
judges.  He  would  rather  sajr  SfiOtiUi 
and  if  he  could  be  sure  of  sufficient  sup* 
port  to  justify  him  in  putting  the  House 
to  the  trouble  of  a  division,  in  any  other 
stage  of  the  measure,  he  would  certainly 
make  that  amendment. 

Sir  F.  Bwriett  said,  that^  oo  so  impor- 
tant a  measure,  they  were  invited  to  pro^ 
ceed  too  hastily^  wbea  they  were  asked 
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for  (beif  consent  lo  •  lor^  augmentation 
o^  public  talartea,  without  the  benefit  of 
previous  inouiry)  and  with  so  very  little 
of  (letaiL  The  propoaa)  went  upon  the 
•uppotition  of  some  necessity  for  raising 
the  salaries,  because  competent  men 
ooutd  not  otherwiiie  be  had  to  fill  the 
akuations.    Now,  no  such  necessity  ap- 

Keared»  Tlie  tribunals  were  never  m 
tgher  credit  with  thfe  public.  On  the 
ground  of  utility,  therefore,  all  argument 
&r  opening  the  public  purse  was  con- 
dodea.  Perhaps  the  case  was  one  for 
the  generosity  of  parliament  to  act  upon, 
in  its  desire  to  portion  the  judges  accord- 
ing to  the  high  character  which  they  bore 
m  the  generiil  estimation :  but  then,  there 
were  gr^at  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  means  of  doing  it.  He  himself  was 
not  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion. 
The  learned  member  for  Peterborough  was 
ef  opinion  thai  ther^  were  fees  which 
Ought  not  to  be  abolished.  On  that  point 
Hiere  was  considerable  variance.  That 
learned  member  was  in  himself  an  author- 
ity. The  difference  of  sentiment  argued 
a  necessity  for  inouiry.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  fees,  the  ainohtion  of  which  would 
tend  to  retard  justice.  The  uncertainty 
proved  that  the  House  had  not  sufficient 
information.  He  had  no  immediate  ob- 
jection to  ratting  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
dignity.  His  impression  was,  that  their 
consequence  could  not  be  rated  too  high : 
bet  they  mu^t  ask  themselves,  if  the  duties 
we^e  not  adequately  performed.  And;  if 
they  were  satisfsctorily  discharged  by 
sA>le  and  respectable  persons,  without  any 
appearance  of  deficiency  as  to  competitors 
ror  the  vacant  places,  then  what  reason 
was  there  for  the  addition  ?  There  might 
he  an  error  as  to  the  number  of  judges. 
If  more  judges  were  necessary,  more 
ought  to  be  appointed :  but,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  lay  more  duties  upon  a  judge  than 
any  man  could  be  expected  to  bear(  and 
then  to  hope  to  make  up  the  matter  by 
an  increase  of  salary.  He  paid  but  a  just 
tribiite  to  the  public  services  of  the  Hght 
hen.  Home  S^retary  in  acknowledging 
itieir  extent  and  usefulness— especially  in 
il^rd  to  those  Improvements  in  the  laws, 
wnicK  went  to  remove  many  errors  which 
disgraced  our  code 'in  the  estimation  of 
affi  the  world.  He  would  most  readily 
accede  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  if  it 
would  have  the  efect  of  cheapening  and 
hastening  justfee^-'if  it  would  bring  justice 
m  any  or  every  nan,  wtthr  little  expense 
VOL.  XUf. 


and  little  delay.  For  such  an  advnnta.tft* 
no  expense  could  be  too  high.  He  strongly 
objected  to  those  promotions  on  the  bench 
which  resembled  the  translation  of  bishops, 
and  which  made  the  judgies  feel  too  tnuch 
dependence  on  the  Crown.  The  practice 
of  raising  puisne  judges  was  justified  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  ground 
that  without  that  prospect  the  salary  was 
so  low  that  men  of  eminence  and  ability 
would  not  accept  the  situations.  It  was 
a  practice  full  of  danger  to  the  interests 
of  justice,  though  it  had  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent.  If  the  grant  of  large  sala- 
ries could  be  proved  to  be  a  remedy  fr  r 
the  evils  complained  of,  he  would  be 
happy  to  support  the  motion  ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  no  such  case  was  made  out,  and 
he  would  not  eo  a  step  beyond  the  amend- 
ment of  his  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Nottingham.  He  was  most  anxious 
that  all  fees  should  be  abolished ;  their 
value  should  be  estimated,  and  an  equi- 
valent given. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
the  hon.  baronet  was  mistaken  in  one  re- 
spect. H^  seemed  to  suppose  there  was 
nu  information  upon  the  Subject.  Now, 
there  were  two  most  elaborate'  reports 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  measure  re« 
specting  fees  would  be  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
salaries  should  be  grounded*  upon  the 
estimated  value  of  the  situations  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  By  this  means  he 
thought  the  public  would  be  a  gainer; 
He  asked  if  the  average  for  the  last  twenty 
years  would  not  be  a  fair  mode  of  now 
deciding  ?  This  measure  was  to  regulate 
all  future  times,  and  certainty  some  con- 
sideration was  necessary.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  consider  him  as  a  disinter- 
ciited  witness ;  and  he  had  rather  that  a 
libera]  salary  should  be  alloa'ed  the  judges 
than  the  reverse. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  m^^ 
he  oired  it  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  King*8-benchto  state,  that  that  learned 
lord  was-  totally  igfnorant  of  the  salary 
Which  it'  n^as  proposed  to  allow  him  in 
)teu  of  all  fje^,  drc.  The  reason  why  an 
average  rate  had  not  been  made  was,  that 
(here  were  certain  offices  and  fees,  which, 
though  emolumentary,'  would  not  Come 
into  the  gift  of  the  present  lord  chief  jus^ 
tice. "  *       • 

WTr.  ttoBhtktte  m^\'  that  the  rest  of*  no 
gentlemaO'hAd,  fat?  belieVed;   b#en  toter^ 
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rupted  by  the  dread  of  waottng  capable 
persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  judges.  He 
objected  to  enlarging  the  salaries.  It  was 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  a  man 
might  be  tempted  from  his  honesty  by 
SfiOOL  a-year,  whose  Integrity  would  not 
be  shaken  by  4,000/.  He  observed,  that 
there  were  850  barristers  in  practicei  and 
no  less  than  500  places  to  divide  among 
them.  In  one  court  there  were  1S5 
places,  which  upon  some  occasion  he  would 
name  one  after  the  other.  In  this  court 
one  person  connecied  with  the  first  office 
In  the  state  held  four  situations.  These 
ilrere  cases  far  more  worthy  of  the  labours 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  than  the  rais* 
ing  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  T.  WiUon  thought  6,000/.  too 
Jiiuch  for  the  puisne  judges.  Ho  would 
not  object  to  5,000/. 

«  The  amendment  was  negatived.  After 
which,  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Cotton  Mitts  Rboulation  Bill.] 
Mr.  Hobhouse  fhoved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  rending  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hornby  objected  to  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  interference  it  went  to 
efiect  in  the  apportionment  of  labour.  It 
was  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  working  at  present  assigned  to 
the  children  by  one-twelflh.  At  present 
they  hboured  in  the  mills  twelve  hours  on 
each  of  the  six  days  of  the  working  week; 
and  this  bill  went  to  reduce  the  twelve  to 
eleven  hours.  But  it  was  to  t>e  observed, 
that  If  they  reduced  the  labour  of  the 
children,  they  roust  reduce  that  of  the 
adults  too;  so  intimately  were  their  la- 
bours connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
each  other.  The  consequence  of  this 
alteration  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  total  annual  production  of  two 
viiliona  and  a  half.  He  thought  the 
|iouse  should  pause  before  they  took  any 
such  step.  For  his  part  he  protested 
against  the  measure,  and  should  move, 
by  way  of  amendment,  **that  the  bill  be 
vead  a  second  time  that  day  three  months.'* 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended,  that  the 
House  had  already  recognised  the  prin- 

ale  upon  which  his  bill  was  founded, 
ey  had  legislated  to  protect  those  who 
could  not  protect  themselvea.  A  bill  of 
the  same  tendency  had  been  introduced 
i»  1819,  bv  sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  on  that 
occasion  she  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Borne  Dc^iartmeiH  had  prooarly  deacribed 
h  «a  beiog  peffe^ly  ?idicoious  to  say  that 


the  object  which  it  waa  to  etfeci  waa  an 
interference  with  the  apportiooaieiit  'of 
labour  by  the  masters.  Now,  his  desire 
was,  simply,  to  carry  into  effect  ibet  ex* 
cellent  statute  which  had  long  been  roost 
shamefully  invaded;  but  he  should  intro- 
duce a  clause,  on  this  occasion,  tocompd 
the  attendance  of  parties  before  the  ma* 

?^ist rates.  His  hon.  friend  the  osember 
or  Preston,  had  told  them,  that  there 
would  be  a  diminution,  if  the  bill  now  be- 
fore them  were  to  pass,  of  two  milliona 
and  a  half  in  the  annual  production;  but» 
would  they  allow  any  consideration  of 
this  kind  to  interfere  with  a  question  that 
involved  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the 
happiness  of  so  many  children  ?  Those 
benevolent  masters  who,  with  a  feeling 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  their  owb 
peculiar  interest,  had  petitioned  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  same  object  as  that 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  had  candidly 
stated,  that  the  increase  of  machinery 
furnished  increased  temptation  to  tM 
masters  of  mills  to  employ  children  be* 
yond  the  hours  limited  by  the  act.  Aa 
to  the  interference  complained  of,  there 
were  already  various  acts  of  parliament  io 
which  a  similar  principle  waa  recognised. 
There  were  acts,  for  example,  to  litnit  the 
hours  of  labour  of  shipwright's  apprenticea 
in  Dublin ;  and  ^et  Irish  children,  be  be- 
lieved, were  quite  as  strong  as  those  of 
Manchester.  With  regard  to  the  medical 
evidence  that  had  been  furnished  before  a 
committee,  and  on  which  some  gentlemen 
had  relied  as  proving  that  seventy-two 
hours*  labour  during  the  week,  or  twelve 
hours  per  day,  was  not  too  much  for  % 
child ;  what  weight  could  the  House  attach 
to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  one  of 
whom,  a  medical  gentleman,  being  askedi 
whether  ho  thought  a  child  could  keep 
standing,  without  prejudice  to  her  health, 
on  her  Tegs,  for  twenty-three  houra  aiic* 
cesstvely,  had  answered  '*  That  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  doubt.*'  Anotber 
said,  that  the  inhaling  of  cotton  fumea 
was  not  injurious  to  nealth;  and  upon 
bong  asked  whv  it  was  not  InjufiooSt  be 
answered  that  the  effect  was  ulm  away 
by  constant  expectoration.  Sone  penoft 
then  inquired,  if  constant  expectoraiioo 
was  not  injurious.  '*  That,**  replied  the 
medical  gentleman,  *'  depends  on  a  vsrielv 
of  facts.'  It  was  the  dicu  of  the«a  medi- 
cal oradea  upon  which  his  hon.  friend  re- 
lied for  his  opposition  to  the  present  oies* 
sure,  which  waa  only  intended  to  Budce 
the  bill  of  sir  Robert  Peel  efectoal,  and 
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rediiM  the  hours  •ppoinled  ibr  laboar  to 
the  timo  at  whidi  that  bill  fixed  thenu 
That  bill  had  proved  inoperalive,  becaute 
there  was  no  -clauie  in  it  oompelling  the 
•Ifeendanee  of  witnettety  and  only  two 
ooATietioiM  bad  ever  taken  place  onder  it. 
lb  the  best  regulated  mills  the  children 
were  at  present  compelled  to  work  twelve 
hours  and  a  half  a  dav»  and  for  three  or 
four  dajs  in  the  week  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  mills  to  get  their  meals, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  the 
6oor  of  the  millt  mingled  with  the  dust 
and  down  of  the  cotton.  In  other  mills 
shej  were  forced  to  work  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  Now»*wa8  it  possible  for 
children  to  live  who  were  daily  suffering 
voder  an  atmosphere*  the  temperature  of 
which  was  warmer  than  our  warmest  sum* 
Bserdays?  The^  scarcely  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  their  fellow-creatures  after 
bttnf  so  long  subjected  to  this  torture. 
Their  skins  were  literally  the  colour  of 
^parchment.  His  hen.  friend  said,  that  if 
the  bill  passed  we  should  Icise  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  productive  revenue. 
But,  ought  we  to  allow  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-tubjects  to  be  rendered  miserable, 
ibr  such  a  consideration  ?  No.  It  would 
be  better  to  give  up  the  cotton  trade  a|to« 
sether,  than  to  draw  such  a  sum  out  of 
the  blood,  and  bones,  and  sinews  of  these 
unfbrtuaate  children.  The  legislature 
was  bound  to  protect  them.  He  had  not 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  bringing 
In  the  present  measurot  until  he  had  no 
hope  that  any  person  of  more  weight  than 
himself,  and  more  closely  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  country, 
would  undertake  the  measure.  His  object 
was  only,  by  adding  a  diiuse,  to  compel 
the  attendsttce  of  witnesses,  to  mske  sir 
Robert  PeePs  bill  operative,  and  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  to  the  number  orlgi* 
nelly  settled  in  it. 

Mr*  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  could  not 
support  either  the  original  motion  or  (the 
anBMidment.  He  doubted  tlie  policy  of 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  for  labouring, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster.  He  saw  several  objections 
to  sending  a  bill  to  the  Lords  altering  the 
number  of  hours,  on  the  mere  statement 
of  the  hon*  gentleman,  however  unexcep* 
tionalilo.  He  concurred  thus  far ;  namely, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  try  the  experi* 
ment,  by  rendering  what'wap  termed  sir 
B.  Peei*s  bill  efectual«  and  he  would  give 
to  magif  traies  a  power  to  siuwnon  parties 
before  tliem,  and  compel  the«  attendance 


of  witnesses.    He  wouU,  however,  veto 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  jr.  Smiih  observed,  that  sir  Ro-i 
bert  Peers  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Lords, 
did  not  allow  seventy*two  hours  in  the 
week,  but  sixty-nine ;  the  time  for  Sstur« 
day  being  nine  instead  of  twelve  hours. 
This  act  had  been  evaded  in  the  most 
shameless,  barefaced,  and  inhuman  manner. 
Admitting  the  whole  statement  of  tl>e  ad- 
versaries of  the  bill,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  to  warrant  the  proposed  reduc* 
tion  from  twelve  to  eleven  hours  a  dBy.< 
He  was  glad  that  these  poor  children  had 
found  so  active  and  eloquent  an  ailvocate, 
as  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West* 
minster. 

Mr.  Tulk  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  FkUipt  said,  that  the  whole  course 
of  his  experience  induced  him  to  believe, 
that  this  bill  would  in  no  degree  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourers.  He  con- 
tended, that  those  perions  who  were  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  management  of  cotton- 
ractoriea  were  much  better  able  to  judge 
of  what  regulations  were  fit  to  be  adopted, 
than  those  who  ko^w  nothing  about  the 
practical  effect  of  the  existing  hiws.    The 

E revisions  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  act  had 
sen  evaded  in  many  respects:  and  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  the  workmen  to 
rum  many  individuals,  bv  enforcing  the 
penalties  for  children  working  beyond  the 
nours  limited  by  that  act.  He  was  satii- 
fied  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
working  In  the  factories  was  much  better 
then  that  of  persons  who  worked  out  of 
tliem.  He  had  heard  only  that  morning, 
that  the  weavers  out  of  doors  did  not  re* 
ceive  more  than  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  persons  in  factories ;  and  tne 
latter  were  besides  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  wholesome  places  to  work 
in*  It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  hours  of 
children's  working,  if  it  were  possible  i 
but  that  was  not  possible  without  limiting 
the  labour  of  adults.  The  only  effect  of 
the  measures  now  attempted  would  be  to 
deprive  the  children  of  work  altogether* 
He  was  satisfied  that  no  such  number  of 
hours  as  hsd  been  asserted  were  ever  used 
for  the  employment  of  children*  The 
evasions  of  the  acts  which  had  already 
taken  place  had  happened,  it.  was  true,  in 
the  least  respectable  mills,  where  the 
owners  were  wholly  regardlesa  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  labourers  of  Lancashire 
were  under  the  domination  of  their  mas« 
tersi  or  that  tbey  had  no  will  of  their  own. 
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The  efibcc  of  tlih  and  timikr  acta  of  legie- 
lotion  woaid  bcf  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility between  the  masters  and  the  mrji. 
They  had  already  produced  this  effect. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  thought  this  interference  extreme- 
ly nnadvisable.  *  The  sale  and  purchase 
of  labour  by  the  workmen  and  their  em* 
ployers  ouaht  to  be  left  wholly  unre- 
fltricted.  The  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  efieet  this  object  would  be  to 
repeal  al)  that  had  been  enacted  on  this 
subject. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  he  could  not 
but  feel  the  deepest  commiseration  for 
'the  situation  of  the  poor  childreii  who 
were  the  chief  objects  of  this  measure. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last,  that  no  legislative  interference  ought 
to  take  place  in  merely  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  and  that  the  sale  of  labour  by 
the  workman,  and  the  purchase  of  it  by 
the  roasted,  should  be  left  wholly  to  their 
own  operation.  But,  this  did  not  apply 
to  the  subject  before  the  House*  His 
hon.  friend,  and  others,  who  like  him 
were  connected  with  the  manufactories, 
did  not  like  to  be  interfered  with ;  and 
yet  they  could  not  deny,  that  before  the 
passing  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  act,  the 
greatest  abuses  existed  in  the  manufac- 
tories. The  result  of  that  act  had  been 
to  better  the  condition  of  all  who  were 
employed  in  theas.  But,  even  allowing 
all  that  hia  hon.  friend  had  said  in  its 
fullest  extent,  still  there  was  an  end  to 
his  principle  altogether  as  applied  to  chiU 
dren.  It  could  not  upon  any  grounds  be 
contended,  that  these  helpless  chikhpen 
should  be  sacrifioed  to  the  avarice  and 
cupidity  of  their  unfeeling  parents,  and 
of  those  by  whom  their  labour  was  pur* 
chased.  Thoae  parents,  whatever  their 
right  mi^bt  be  to  receive  the  prnBts  of 
their  children's  labour,  had  no  right  to 
sell  them.  We  heard  of  slavery  abroad ; 
but,  good  God  1  had  %ve  ever  beard  of 
any  such  instance  of  overworking,  as  had 
been  .published  with  respect  lo  the  Isbour 
of  the  children  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories ?  These  wretched  little  beings 
were,  in  many  instances,  employed,  day 
after  day,  for  more  than  twelve  hours  at 
a  time.  Wh^,  had  any  man  a  horse  tliat 
he  could  thmk  of  putting  to  such  toil  ? 
It  was  shocking  to  humanity ;  and  it  be- 
came  still  mere  odious,'  when  it  was  ooi^ 
sidered  that*  these  children^  if  they 
chanced  to  be  overpowered  bv  sleep,  were 
beaten  by  the  spinners  until  they  awoke 
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aodTCflomed  their  labours,  if  these  re- 
presentations  were  true«-*and  they  re* 
mained  as  uncontradicted— it  was  impiis- 
sible  to  imagine  any  case  which  called 
more  londly  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislature.  Whatever  the  House  might 
resolve  to  do  with  respect  to  adult  w^k» 
men,  the  situation  and  the  sufferings  ef 
the  children  required  to  be  immediatdy 
provided  for.  He  would  not,  since  it  was 
not  intended  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  stage,  detain  the 
House  any  longer ;  but  he  could  not  re» 
sist  the  fint  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  strong  feeling  he  had  on  this  subject, 
and  his  eemfst  desirt  that  children  should 
no  longer  be  treated  in  this  inhuman  man- 
ner. Such  employment  of  children  waa 
scandalous.  It  was  slieoking  to  humanity. 
He  knew  net  a  more  crying  evil,  nor  one 
that  called  more  loudly  for  the  intetfe* 
renoe  of  parliament. 

Sir  P.  Mumave  said,  that  he  woukl 
oppose  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  four  first 
clauses  were  concerned;  but  to  the 
clause  which  had  for  its  d>ject  to  render 
the  present  law  operative  he  should  give 
his  supfkort. 

Dr.  Imhingion  strongly  supperied  the 
bill,  which  went  to  remove  a  most  crying 
evil.  No  man,  he  was  sure,  who  cberiah- 
ed  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could  oppoM 
such  a  measure,  or  refiise  to  mene  the 
helpWsa  beings,  for  whose  protection  it 
was  intended,  from  the  cmeratjon  of  the 
barbarous  syatem  of  which  they  were  the 
innocent  victims.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  he  would  oppose  the  foor  6n>t 
clauses,  but  that  he  would  give  bis  sup- 
port to  that  which  went  to  render  the 
present  law  operative.  What,  however, 
were  thoite  four  clauses?  The  third 
clause,  ran  thus — **  And  be  it  enacted 
tliat  from  and  a(«er  the  passing  of  ibia 
act,  no  child  under  six  years  of  age  shall 
be  compelled  to  work  more  than  afeven 
hours  a  day.'^  Now,  he  put  it  to  any 
man,  who  had  the  least  spark  of  hum»* 
nity  in  hia  bosom,  whether  he  could  sin« 
oerely  oppose  such  a  clause  as  this.  I» 
1819,  a  system  of  thinns  was  peeved  to 
the  House  revolting  to  nuasanity,  and  la 
every  psineiple  of  British  justice.  He 
believed  thesame  still  continued.  Adulte 
might  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased; 
but  he  would  neviair  consent  that  chHdiwn 
should  be  devoted  to  labours  which  un« 
fitted  then  for  the  exeroise  of  the  dutiea 
of  their  oMire  matare  yeais,  and  in  many 
instances  brought  on  premature  death. 
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Mr../.  AmM  flffTMd,  Ifafll  maiijr  of  the 
■HMiifioltirvra  f aid  the  oftaoftt  etlentMii 
to  Iho  bookh  ood  feorattioo  of  the  ehil* 
dim  they  enployed;  at  the  sane  timet 
legitblion  waa  aeoeaiarj  to  preveoi  mel* 
praetioea  among  thete  who  wera  not 
rcatBHoed  by  the  aaaM  feelioga  of  bu« 
manity. 

Mr.  Emans  agreed  that,  the  bill  was 
loudly  called  for,  and,  aa  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  maniifaetory,  admitted  that 
them  was  mueh  that  leqnired  reoaedv. 
He  doubted  whether  shortening  the 
hours  of  work  would  foe  injurious  eren  to 
the  interests  of  the  aaanufactuffeM  t  as  ihe 
dittdreo  would  be  ablei  while  they  were 
empleyed,  to  pursue  their  ocoapation 
wltB  greater  Tigoor  andeetinty.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  nothing  to  warient 
a  oanperison  with  the  oonditioD  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  seeond  tioM. 
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RoiiAif  Catholic  Claims.]  Nume- 
reus  petitions*  both  for  and  against  grant- 
ing the  daims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  presented  to  the  House*  The  Lord 
Chancellor  having  presented  a  petition 
agniast  the  Catholic  Claims  from  the 
eongreffation  of  Paroy-atreet  chapel, 

homKimg  said»  he  could  not  foibear 
statmg  how  this  petition  had  been  got  up* 
He  was  mfermed,  on  respectable  au- 
thority, tliat  the  minister  of  Percy«street 
ehapel  had  addremed  hia  congregation 
before  the  concluaion  of  the  serYice,  and 
told  them  that  a  petition  was  lying  in  the 
▼estry  for  signature,  and  aa  the  House  of 
Feera  was  influenced  by  numbers,  he  re* 
eonsmended  all  the  females  to  sign  it* 
The  cletgy,  it  was  said,  had  taken  a  reli< 
gioos  view  of  this  subject ;  but  if  this  were 
Ime,  they  indeed  took  a  reli ^oua  view  of 
it,  and  nuzed  it  up  with  dnrine  senrioe^ 
lesaing  to  their  congregation,  along  with 
ether  dootrioes,  to  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
werdly  digest  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Lemdtm  nndieated  the 
mimster  of  Percy-street  chapel.  The 
so^ect  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  he  had  not  found  any  reason  to  ccii» 
sure  the  dergyman.  AU  who  knew  him 
were  persuaded  that  a  mete  worthy  and 
pious  man  did  not  enist* 

The  Xof«l  GAeneslbir  said,  thai  aa  the 
right  reverend  prelate  was  sattslied  with 
the  conduct  or  the  nrinister  of  Percy- 


sliecl  chapel,  he  b«pe4  the  noble  lord 
would  not  be  dJmMisfied  with  Us  pto« 
ceedmg* 

The  Earl  of  Canmin^m  rose  to  expresa 
his  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  this 
minister,  end  to  sayi  thst  if  socb  a  prcw 
oeeding  were  to  be  adopted  as  a  pre- 
cedent'-if  clergyasen  were  on  all  ques- 
tions of  political  importance  —  or  of 
divided  opinion— to  mention  them  in  the 
pulpit,  and  mingle  them  up  with  the  wt* 
vice  of  religion,  all  respect  for  the  estab* 
lished  church  would  cesse.  He  did 
expect,  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to, 
that  the  right  reverend  prelate  would 
have  expremed  his  disapprobatt<Ni  of  the 
proceeding;  but  to  his  astonisiiaaent  and 
dismay,  USt  right  reverend  prelate  had  ex* 
cuaad  the  clergynMo,  coupled  his  excuse 
with  a  paneg^^ric  on  the  man,  and  added 
reasons  of  his  own  in  vindication  of  the 
proceeding*  If  political  quentiona  were 
to  be  mingled  with  the  worship  of  God— if 
the  clergy  were  to  enter  upon  polittcal 
diaquisitions  in  the  pulpit— they  mi^ht  ex* 
pect  that  some  individuals  in  their  con* 
gregation  should  reply  to  them ;  brawling 
would  enaue,  and  the  place  of  worship 
would  be  turned  into  a  debating  society* 
If  the  hiahops  did  not  feel  ashamed  of 
such  conduct,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
for  their  lordships  to  teke  the  regulation 
of  the  church  into  their  own  hands,  and 
rescue  it  from  that  ruin  which  the  negledof 
its  professed  guardiana  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with.  The  clergy  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  getting  op  the  petitions  against 
the  measure.  At  first  a  few  petitions 
came  in  from  the  archdeaconries ;  after- 
wards there  came  a  few  from  the  tdergy- 
men  and  soom  of  their  parishioners ;  and 
at  length,  growing  more  bold,  they  pro- 
cured a  few  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire*  This  capital,  which  had  for- 
merly been  almost  roused  to  sedition  and 
rebellion  by  the  mention  of  the  subject, 
had  been  perfectly  quiescent,  or,  ss  far 
as  its  opinion  had  been  expoacdy  was  in 
favour  of  tlie  measure.  He  hoped  the 
learned  prelate  would  say  one  word  de- 
precating sudi  conduct. 

The  Bibhop  of  London  said,  he  was  not 
called  on  by  any  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened, to  censure  the  minister*  He  had 
not  introduced  any  political  discussion 
into  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  quiescence  o. 
the  capital,  he  could  only  aay  that  he  had 
presented  several  petitions  from  difiereat 
parishaa  o€  i^  agamst  the  measure.  Had 
no  used  anv  inftwnce,  or  taken  an  active 
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part,  Ibe  eoiikl  hare  covered  tlieir  lord* 
•hint'  table  with  (>efitiona. 

Earl  Spencer  said,  he  hud  a  high  reapect 
for  the  right  reverend  prelate,  but  he 
coald  not  Mt  still,  and  hear  him  say  tliat  he 
wasnotcalledon  to  censure  the  inini»ter  for 
conduct  ao  yery  disgraceful  and  shameful. 
He  had  heard  yesterday  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  minister,  and  had  felt  shocked 
at  them;  but  he  was  still  more  ahocked 
by  what  he  had  just  heard.  If  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  were  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  give  notice  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  body  of  their  sermonfr»[cry  of  no, 
noil  He  had  understood  in  the  body 
of  the  sermon.  The  minister  gave  the 
notice  of  the  petition  at  the  end  of  the 
aermon,  but  before  pronouncing  the  bles^ 
ing  with  which  every  sermon  concluded* 
Tnin  aggravated  the  case;  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  bear  that  hia  information  was 
incorrect.  He  was  sure  no  sincere  friend« 
to  the  church  of  England,  could  approve 
of  such  conduct.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  of  such  a  circumstance,  and 
be  hoped  it  would  be  the  laat. 

Lord  RoUe  said,  the  Catholic  priests  al« 
way*  addressed  their  flocks  from  the  altar, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  their  flocks  against  the 
jProteatants. 

Lord  Clifden  aaid,  the  noble  lord  was 
grossly  mismformed.  The  Catholic  priests 
did  not  urge  their  flocks  against  the  Pro* 
testants.  There  never  was  a  grosser  ca- 
lumny. The  Protestant  clergy,  indeed, 
had  not  set  them  a  very  good  example, 
for  they  had  endeavoured  to  light  up  a 
flame ;  and  they  might  have  succeeded, 
but  they  found  a  flame  already  ligfatetl  up 
by  the  two  shillings  and  ninepence,  levied 
in  London  under  a  statute  of  that  tyrant 
Henry  8th.  An  old  friend  of  his  late 
majesty,  lord  Harrington,  used  to  say, 
that,  whenever  a  paraon  talked  polities 
in  the  pulpit  he  ought  to  have  his  ears 
fastened  to  the  altar* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterburtf  aaid, 
he  had  before  heard  nothing  of  this.  He 
mightJy  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
minister,  it  was  both  irregular  and  im- 
proper. 

Lord  Cakhorpe  presented  a  petition 
from  Birmingham,  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
aure*  He  was  sure  the  great  majority  of 
all  the  well-educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, except  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of  the  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Datnukire  preaented  a 
petition  Awn  the  Protestant  inhidriUnta 
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ofBeHastiinanrouroftiiemeoftiii^  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  tint,  im* 
le«a  the  disqualifying  statutes  against  th» 
Catholics  were  repealed,  it  was  acaroely 
possible  that  Ireland  coidd  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire ;  and  certainly 
until  then  no  capital  from  England  oould 
flow  into  Ireland. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  London  nreaented  a 
petition  from  the  pariah  of  Homsey,  in 
tlie  county  of  Middlesex,  agalnat  the  bill.> 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  praseatad 
a  petition  from  Darlington  against  WKf 
further  concessions  to-  the  Roman  Cathp* 
lies.  His  lordship  said,  lie  would  avail; 
himself  of  that  opportunity  to  deliver  hia 
sentiments  on  the  important  aobject  which 
was  soon  to  occupy  their  lordships'  nitm^ 
tion.  He  preferred  delivering  his  wmkm 
timenta  then  to  waiting  until  thoae  who 
were  better  qualified  than  himself  to  apeakt 
should  be  induced  to  oome  forward  on 
the  regular  question.  Having  been  bred 
up  in  the  principles  of  tliat  beloved  re- 
lative whose  estates  In  Ireland  he  now  tn« 
herited,  the  House  would  probably  for- 
give him  for  avowing  thoae  opinions  at  a 
moment  when,  in  c^edienoe  to  his  par* 
liamentary  doty,  he  was  presenting  a  pe* 
tition  that  was  contrary  to  those  opinions. 
Their  lordshipa  would  idso  forgive  nim  for 
saying,  that  as  he  knew  the  aeotimenu 
of  that  statesman,  who  waa  one  of  the 
most  eflident  and  honest  that  ever  the 
country  possessed—as  he  knew  them  bet>^ 
ter  than  almost  any  other  iadividiud— be 
was  able  to  state,  that  of  all  questiooa,- 
this  was  the  one  which  he  waa  most  anx- 
ious to  see  brought  to  a  hapny  termiua*' 
tion.  It  waa  a  matter  of  oeep  regret 
with  him  through  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  aooom- 
plish  what  he  had  so  much  desired,  witli 
respect  to  tliat  question.  When  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  undertook  to  propose  the  question  of 
a  union  with  Ireland,  the  confident  im« 
pression  on  his  mind  was,  that,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Catholics,  the 
success  of  such  a  measure  was  impossible^ 
Having  communicated  that  conviction  to 
the  government  here,  an  understanding 
waa  entered  into,  which,  if  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  positive  pledge,  was  some* 
thing  so  near  it,  that  parliament  waa 
bound  to  redeem  it.  Thia  he  knew  lo  bo 
the  opinion  of  his  noble  relation,  and  bo 
hopea  that  his  mind  still  so  far  actuated 
the  cabinet  of  Eo^aod,  as  lo  lead  tbem 
to  take  the  aame  view  of  the  sobject. 
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Lord  Dmdku  mid  ffurd  prttaoted  a 
petition  from  loo  Protmont  Oittoiitori  of 
4he  tovfi  of  Dudley,  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
Hi*  lordship  obserred,  tliot  though  he 
jregrettodt  he  was  not  iurprisedy  to  we  the 
clergy  of  the  etteblished  church  preuint- 
ioft  petitions  AgeiDit  their  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects,  but  it  filled  him  both 
with  aurpriie  and  disgust^  when  he  saw 
Dissenters  petltionii^  against  the  eaten* 
alon  of  that  toleration  to  others,  which 
was  extended  to  themseWes,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  happy  in  presenting  the  pre« 
sent  petitloi^  es  being  more  worthy  of 
their  characteTi  and  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

.  The  Duke  of  Smt$es  said»  he  had  a  pe- 
tition to  present  to  their  lordships  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill,  which  though  not  very 
numerously  signed,  contained  aome  re- 
spectable names  that  roi|st  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  any  amemblv.  The  opinions 
of  the  petitioners  perfectly  conincided  with 
his  own.  The  persons  who  had  signed 
it  had  none  of  them  clmnged  one  religion 
for  another.  Thev  were,  the  archdeacon 
of  Sudburyi  and  three  other  eminent  per- 
sons, with  whom  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected. His  right  reverend  friend  the 
bishop  of  Norwidi,  could  bear  witneu  to 
the  respectability  of  the  signatures. 

The  Marquis  o^Laiudawt  presented  a 
petition  from  several  members  of  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in 
favour  of  the  CatboUc  claims.  It  was 
signed,  he  said,  by  two  heada  of  colleges, 
a  msjority  of  the  profenors,  and  80  or 
90  other  members  of  Cambridge  univei^ 
sity  t  but  it  was  not  so  nuoMTousljr  signed 
by  members  of  the  other  university,  be- 
cause the  petition  could  only  receive  the 
aignatures  of  such  of  the  latter  as  were  in 
London,  there  not  havmg  been  time  to 
aend  it  to  Oxford.  Connected  as  he  was 
With  the  university  of  Cambridge,  it  waa 
with  the  greatest  gratification  tluit  he  be- 
held attached  to  this  petition  the  names 
of  the  profenor  of  Greek,  of  Arabic,  of 
geology,  of  anatomy,  of  astronorov,  in 
abort  of  all  that  was  dittingoiahed  for 
learning  and  enlightened  talent  in  that 
great  univeralty,  thus  giving  a  bright  ex« 
ample  of  liberality  to  the  country.— The 
noble  marquis  presented  a  second  petition, 
to  the  same  eftct,  signed  by  100  grad- 
uatea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Hit 
lordsbip  then  stated,  that  be  had  to  pre- 
aent  another  petition,  which  possessed 
staoog  daims  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.    Their  lerdsliipa  would  remem- 


ber, that  a  short  time,  ago  he  preaented  a 
petition  from  Dublin,  signed  by  several 
Protestant  peers,  bankers,  merchants,  and 
others,  praying  that  relief  might  be  ex« 
tended  to  their  Catholic  fellow-aubjects. 
The  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
which  was  to  the  same  effect,  contained 
the  signatures  of  a  great  many  individuals 
of  property  who  nad  been  prevented 
from  putting  their  names  to  the  former. 
It  was  signed  by  ten  Protestant  peers, 
who  were  not  peers  of  that  Hpuse,  and 
by  a  great  number  of  bankers,  merchants, 
and  landed  proprietor*,  not  members  of 
either  House  of  parliament ;  and  it  might 
be  taken  as  representing  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  bullc  of  property  in  Ireland— 
the  noble  marquis  also  preaented  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  7i000  members  of  the  es- 
tabliahed  church,  inhabitants  of  Liverpool, 
who  represented  property  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  sterling,  praying  that  the 
Catholic  claims  might  l>e  conceded. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said: — My 
lords,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  your  lordships  two  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  bill  now  pending  in  tbia  House,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  .  The  first 
is  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  tlio 
count V  of  Waterford;  the  other  is  from 
the  innabitants  of  the  town  of  Bandoo,  in 
tlie  county  of  Cork.  My  lords,  the  peti- 
tioners in  both  cases  humbly  pray  that 
your  lordships  will  be  gracioualv  pleased 
to  remove  the  disabiliiiea  under  which 
tlieir  Roman  CathoKc  fellow  subjects  at 
present  labour.  They  pray  this,  nrst,  be- 
cause they  conceive  that  no  religioua 
opiniona  ought  to  operate  as  a  ground  of 
exclusion  from  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  secondly,  they  pray  it  as  the 
only  means  by  which  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity  can  be  diffused  throughout 
Ireland.  My  lords,  the  petition  from 
Waterford  is  signed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Prnteatania  of  that  county,  and 
may  be  fiiirly  considered  as  expressive  of 
the  opinion  of  all  the  Protestants  most 
distinguished  for  rank  and  property  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  other  pe» 
tition  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  from  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  a  town  heretofore 
distinguished  for  its  hostility  to  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  aiid  yet  such  is 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling  which 
prevaila,  that  the  moat  opulent  and  lead- 
ing Protestants  of  that  tfiwn  come  forward 
and  beseech  your  lordshins  to  remove 
those  disqualincationa  under  which  the 
Cathotici  have  so  long  and  so  oivuatljr  la- 
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boured.  Mjr  'lords,  ire  bave  eiery  day 
fresh,  and  convincing  proofs  (M  the 
change  of  opinion  wbieh  prevails  in  fre»- 
land  upon  this  Tttal  qnestion*  Your  lord- 
ships have  been  called  upon  by  petition 
after  petition  ( coming,  too,  from  the  former 
opponents  of  the  question),  to  aboKsh 
those  odious  distinctions  wtiich  separste 
Protestant  from  Catholic,  and  by  a  timely 
and  sshitary  concession,  to  conciliate  that 
hitherto  divided  and  unhappy  country. 
Tour  lordvhips  must  be  aware  that  this 
call  is  made  upon  you,  not  by  any  sect  or 
party,  but  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland^  You  have  all  classes  and 
all  persuasions  imploring  you  to  give  your 
sanction  to  that  just  as  well  as  politic  and 
healing  measure,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  other  House  of  parliament;  and 
let  me  ask,  will  your  lordlships  venture  to 
reftjse  the  prayer  of  an  entire  nation  ?  If 
any  danger  ia  apprehended  iVom  granting 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  1  ask 
by  whom  is  h  appreliended  ?  Is  it  appre- 
hended by  the  population  of  England, 
who  are  essentially  Protestant?  Surely 
no  noble  lord  who  hears  me  will  venture 
to  make  such  an  assertion.  Is  it  appre- 
hended by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
who  are  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Why,  my  lords, 
that  it  is  not  is  proved  to  you  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  petitions*  of 
the  leading  Protestant  noblemen,  land- 
owners, merchants',  and  gentry  of  that 
country.  Then,  my  lords,  when  you  (ind 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
England^-^when  you  find  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  anxiously  seelt  to  have 
their  Catholic  fe)low*subjects  elevated  to 
dveir  political  level— nay  more,  when  3^00 
hear  ttiem  state,  that  upon  the  carrying 
of  this  measure  depend  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland— and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  justice  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  itself,  how,  I  ask,  can  your 
lordships  refuse  your  assent  to  this  Bill  ? 
For  tweoty*five  long  years  has  this  ques- 
tffoa  been  agitated  in  parliament;  and, 
during  that  period,  it  has  been  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  most  able  and  enlightened 
senatorsof  our  times.  The  measure  has 
been  repeatedly  lost;  but  it  has,  notwith- 
standing, been  progressively  gaining 
friends  and  supporters,  both  in  Irelatnd 
and  this  country.  Year  after  year  has  it 
gone  00,  makmg  coirrerts  ofthe  wealthiest 
and  most  tnteUigenf  men  in  the  empire. 
And  I  say,  my  loitlt ,  that  H  is  a  question 
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whioh  must  not  be  allowed  t<»  sioep^  The 
preeens  moment  is,  in  asy  opiam»,  rhe 
most  favourable  that  can  bo  seletjted.  We 
are  at  peace  with  aU  the  world,  Ireland, 
as  well  as  this  country,  is  not  only  tran- 
quil, but  increasing  in  prosperity.  Yoo 
have,  in  addition,-  the  petitions  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  but,  above  all,  you  have  the  vote 
ofthe  other  House  of  parliament  in  its  fa- 
vour. Let  me  then,  adopting  the  prayer 
of  the  numerous  petitiona  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  table,  implore  your  lord- 
ships to  complete  the  good  work  which 
has  been  90  auspiciously  begun :  let  me 
implore  you  to  give,  by  your  decision 
to-night,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
Ireland,  which  she  never  can  otherwise 
permanently  enjoy.  If  you  neglect  the 
opportiraity  which  is  now  oftred  to  you, 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  coneessioo 
may  not  come  too  late  ?  I  call  upon  voor 
lordships  to  remove  those  disabiriiiea 
which  have  hitherto  been  a 'stain  upon 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  a  disgrace  to 
this  country.  If  you  neglect  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  upon  your  lordships* 
heads  oe  the  responsibility.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  lost  to-night,  but  the  day 
cannot  be  fkr  distant  when  it  most  be 
carried.  What  noble  lord  will  venture  to 
wkjt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  can  be 
permanently  excluded  from  the  privileges 
ofthe  Constitution.  No  one  will  venture 
such  an  assertion;  and  if  so,  why  not  at 
once  do  that  which  is  not  only  an  act  of 
justice  in  itself,  but  comes  recommended 
to  you  as  an  act  of  wise  and  sound  policy 
by  theenlightened  Ptt>lestaDts  of  Ir^and  > 
My  lords,  I  heartily  rejoice  at  finding  that 
the  introduction  of  thni  great  question  Is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  so  fbllr 
adequate  to  its  support,  and  can  only  add, 
that  it  shall  have  my  most  cordial  and 
anxious  support.  Upon  the  d^ision  to 
wiiich  your  lordships  shall  come  to-night 
thefkte  of  Ireland  depends.  I  sincerelf 
hope  that' that  decision  may  be  soeh  as  to- 
do  credit  to  ourselves,  and  to*  wipe  out 
the  stain  which  has  been  cast  on  our  na- 
tional character,  by  the  removal  of  a  set 
of  unnecessary,  and,  therefofe  unjust,  re- 
strictions. I  trust  that  we  shall,  by  oar 
vote  to-night,  unite  the  whole  countrv  in 
peacoi  tranquHlity,  and  unam'mlty  of  Ael^ 

ing. 

Earl  Grey,  after  presenting  several  pe- 
titions in  favour  of  the  Roman  Cafholfe 
claims,  said:— IhaVe'now,  mjr  lorda;  to' 
present  to^  this  House  a  petition  of  a* 
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similar  description,  which  has  attached 
to  it  the  Bigoatures  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  peers, 
the  signatures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  and  clergy,  and  also  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  this  king- 
dom* This  petition  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
signed  by  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  in- 
dividuals, many  of  them  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  character,  and  respectability;  and 
they  pray  the  repeal  of  those  disqualifying 
laws  and  regulations,  to  which,  for  no 
fault  of  theirs,  they  have  been  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  subjected.  They  complain 
that  these  restrictive  measures  have  been 
continued  in  force  against  them  upon  no 
otlier  ground  thsn  their  belief  in  a  particu- 
lar creed,  which  it  did  not  depend  on  their 
will  to  change  ;  and  that  upon  that  ground 
only  are  tliey  excluded  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. My  lords,  the  petitioners  address 
you  with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  they  ad- 
dress you  with  dignified  firmness-^they 
address  you  in  the  tone  of  men  who  are 
suffering  under  disabilities  which  they 
entertain  a  proud  consciousness  of  not  de- 
serving— ^they  address  you  in  the  tone  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  deserving  of  a 
participation  in  all  the  blessings  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  constitution ;  and  they  tell 
you  mildly,  but  firmly,  that  while  their 
disabilities  continue,  they  will  never  cease 
to  complain.  They  appeal  to  their  past 
conduct  as  a  contradiction  to  the  foul  as- 
persions with  which  they  have  been  assail- 
ed. Tbev  challenge  your  inspection  of 
that  condnct;  and  they  proudly  assert, 
that  their  claim  to  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
brethren  is  incontrovertible.  They  call 
upon  you  to  inquire  into  their  principles ; 
they  invite  you  to  inspect  the  morality  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  they  discharge  their  social  duties. 
They  boldly  assert  that  they  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  as  active  and  disinterest* 
ed  a  zeal  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
this  country  (unless,  indeed,  where  they 
have  been  impeded  by  the  impolitic  and 
jealous  spirit  of  the  Jaws)  as  the  most 
Imral  of  tlieir  Protestant  tellow-subjects. 
My  lords,  they  not  only  do  this,  but  thev 
repel,  as  unjust  and  totally  unfounded, 
those  charges,  which  impute  to  their 
religious  opinions,  any  thing  unconstitu- 
tional, or  in  any  wise  contrary  to  subordi- 
nation and  good  government.  But,  my 
lords,  they  go  further;  they  refer  your 
lordships  to  that  period  of  our  history, 
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when  their  Catholic  ancestors  made  the 
most  powerful  and  decided  stand  against 
Papal  usurpation.  They  call  your  atten- 
tion to  those  exertions  of  their  Catholic 
ancestors,  which  achieved  some  of  the 
dearest  and  most  valuable  privileges  of 
Englishmen.  They  broadly  assert,  back- 
ed by  such  authorities,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  character  or  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  which  ought  to 
exclude  them  from  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges.  And, 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  call  your 
attention  to  the  modem  history  of  dif- 
ferent countries  around  you.  Look  at 
Switzerland,  a  country  consisting  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  cantons  (and  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  not  the  least  remark- 
able for  the  liberality  of  their  institutions) 
there  the  people  are  bound  together  by 
one  bond  of  amity,  and  differences  on  the 
ground  of  religion  are  unknown  amongst 
them.  Look  at  France — ^tbere  you  find 
that  a  Catholic  sovereign  has  granted*  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Look  at  the  Netherlands 
— there  you  will  find  that  several  Protestant 
states  are  united  under  one  government 
with  the  Catholic  provinces  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria;  and  there 
all  enjoy  an  equality  of  riehts  and  privi- 
leges, and  that,  too,  under  the  special 
sanction  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Hanover,  also,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  beneficent  sovereign,  there  exists 
no  civil  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religious  opinions.  In  Canada,  not  the 
least  important  of  our  possessions,  the 
established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  yet  no  inconvenience,  no  disaffection, 
no  ground  of  civil  disqualification,  is  found 
to  exist.  In  the  Uhited  States  of  America, 
a  country  which  has  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  almost 
surpassing  belief;  the  busmess  of  the 
state  is  not  only  not  impeded  but  facili- 
tated by  the  total  extinction  of  alt  pre- 
dominance of  sect  or  religion.  That 
great  and  Increasing  power  has  been  pe- 
culiarly careful  to  avoid  giving  encourage- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  of  holding  out 
disqualification  on  the  other,  on  the  ground 
of  religious  opipions ;  and  by  so  doing, 
she  has  succeeded  in  raising  herself  to 
her  present  pitch  of  greatness  and  glory. 
—My  lords,  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
petition  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present, 
repel  with  indignation  such  foul  and  false 
aspersions  as  those  which  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  upon  them  by  petitions 
2  U 
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•ach  as  that  [presented  to  the  House  to» 
night.  A  petitioQ  which  came,  as  I  ud« 
derstand,  from  a  person  who  was  once  a 
clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
hut  who  is  now  described  to  be  a  reverend 
divine  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Roman  Catholics^  I  say,  deny  the  charges 
thus  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them, 
and  assert,  that  they  are  as  ready  as  their 
Protestant  brethren  can  be,  to  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  Crown  and  consti- 
tution of  these  realms,  against  the  attacks 
of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power, 
that  may  assail  them  [hear,  hear,  heart]. 
Upon  these  grounds  they  once  more,  and 
with  undiminished  hope,  implore  your 
lordships  to  take  into  your  consideration 
tlie  justice  of  their  claims;  and  I,  my 
lords,  beg  to  add  my  prayer  to  theirs,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  you  of  the 
danger  with  which  your  refusal  to  do  so 
may  be  attended.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me 
Ireland  can  much  longer  be  excluded 
from  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Reflect 
then,  I  beseechyou,  upon  the  inexpediency 
of  not  doing  that  now,  which  it  is  evident 
you  will  be  obliged  to  do  ere  long.    The 

f)etition  which  I  have  just  presented  to  your 
ordships  comes  from  a  set  of  persons  who 
have  been  described  by  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite as  most  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects, 
and  who  so  distinguished  themselves  at  a 
period  of  danger  and  distress.    The  mea« 
sure  which  it  supports  comes  recoromend<» 
ed  to  you  by  the  leading  Protestants  of 
the  sister  country.  They  tell  you  that  they 
anticipate  danger,  not  from  the  bill  being 
carried^  but  from  its  being  refused.    This 
opinion  has  been  powerfully  impressed 
upon  your  lordships  by  the  noble  duke 
who  has  just  presented  some  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  bill.    It  comes  recommend- 
ed to  you  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  have  now,  for  the  second 
time,  sent  the  bill  up  to  your  lordships. 
And  it  should  be  recollected  that  theT 
feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  are  no  bad  crite- 
rion of  the  feeungs  of  the  country ;  for 
a  general  election  being  at  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their 
constituents.    Some  noble  lords  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  by  the  petitions  which 
have  been  sent  to  this  House,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was  against  the 
measure,  while  others  have  attempted  to 
detract  from  the  weight  of  those  petitions, 
by  describing  the  characters  of  the  persons 
who  originated  them,  and  the  means  by 
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which  they  had  been  got  up.    It  is  not 
my  intention  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  opinions,  but  this  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  from,  all  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  personally ;  from  ail  I  have  beeo 
able  to  collect  from  those  whom  I  oon* 
ceived  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subjectr^ 
and  taking  into  consideration,  that  not 
one  county  meeting  has  been  called  by^ 
the  opponents  of  the  measure^-that  hard« 
ly  &ny  gi^At  town  has  petitioned  agaiott 
it;  or,  at  least,  that  we  have  had  no  pe» 
tition  from  any  great  town  without  havingi 
an  opposite  petition  from  the  same  place; 
taking  into  consideration,  too,  that  where- 
ever  a  meeting  has  been  called  against 
the  measure,  it  has  ended  by  adoptiiig> 
Resolutions  in  iu  favour ;  I  say,  my  lords, 
taking  all  these  things  into  consideratiooy 
I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  if  the» 
sense  of  the  country  be  not  strongly  ia 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not. 
hostile  to  their  claims  [loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear !].    I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that 
the  terror  and  alarm,  at  one  time  so  pre-^ 
valent  in  this  country,  have  subsided ;  and 
that  had  we  a  ministry  who  were  not  di-* 
vided  on  the  question  [loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear !]  ;  had  we  not  a  ministry  whose 
opinions  are  so  much  at  variance  that 
they  abandon  their  duty,  and  leave  the 
management  of  affairs  to  a  kind  of  chance* 
medley  [hear,  heari],  it  would  be  found 
that  our  difficulties  would  vanish,  that  our. 
obstacles  would  be  removed,  and  that  this* 
great  measure  of  policy  and  justice,  thia * 
act  of  benevolence  and  favour,  would  be^ 
passed  into  a  law,  and  would  at  onee  aed 
for  ever  set  at  rest  those  jealousies  and  dis*- 
quietudes  which  at  present  exist  \  end  we* 
should  find  in  tbeur  place   that  mutual 
pood  will  and  Christian  charity  wbiob  it 
IS  the  wish  of  every  good  man  to  see  es- 
tablished in  society  [hear,  hear,  hear]]. 
We  should  then  have  a  set  of  men  wor-^ 
shipping  their  God,  perhaps  in  a  diftreot 
form,  but  certainly  upon  the  same  greei> 
Christian  principle  [hear,  hear,  hear!]. 
My  lords,  I  have  everv  respect  for  the 
right  reverend  bench  of  oishops ;  I  believe 
them  to  be  a  set  of  pious  men,  who  would 
not  utter  that  which  they  did  not  belteveto 
be  true ;  but,  from  their  rank  and  station  in. 
society,  their  feeliogs  and  opinions  upoa^ 
this  question,  must  necessarily  be  known  s 
and,  my  lords,  we  are  all  aware  that  there* 
are  not  wanting  those  who  would  seek  ta 
recommend  themselves  by  the  getting  op 
of  such  petitions  as  those  which  nave  been 
presented  to  your  lordships  against  the- 
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ekinM  of  the   Roman  Catholici  [heieir, 
hear !}.    Be  iliis  as  it  may,  we  know  that 
active  endeavours  have  been  made  to  get 
op  such  petitions ;  we  know,  too»  that  in 
a -great  many  tnatances^  tfa^  promoters  of 
a  great  many  of  those  petitiona  were  un- 
seceessful    ^hear,    hear!];     that    the^ 
should  continue  to   be   unsuccessful  it 
wouki,  perhaps,  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
state,  but  if  they  do  continue  Uieireflbrts, 
and  succeed  in  them,  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
fistal  e&cts»  as  they  will  revive  those  ani- 
mosities and  angry  feelings  which  are 
now  extinguished  and  buried  in  oblivion 
[bear,  hear!].    That  they  may  fail  in 
tbeir  efforts  is  my  most  sincere  and  heart- 
felt wish ;  that  they  have  already  failed  in 
numerous  instances,   I  am   firmly  con- 
vinced.   Let  me  implore  your  lordships 
to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
noble  duke  who  has  preceded  me;  let  me 
knptore  you  to  conciUate  Ireland  by  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.    If  you  do  bo, 
instead  of*  a  mere  union  of  law,  you  will 
establish  a  union  of  interests  and  afiec- 
tsons  [loud  cries  of  hear,  bear  !]•    1  find 
that  every  noble  lord  around  me  opposes 
this  question  as  a  question  of  time.    That 
ic  must  be  carried  at  no  distant  period  is 
beyond  all  doubt.    But  let  roe  ask,  is  it 
pcMsible  that  any  period  can  be  more  fa- 
vourable than  tKe  present  [hear,  hear  I]  ? 
And  if  this  be  conceded  to  me,  let  me 
aak  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
apousibility  of  refusal  and  delay?    The 
nioble  duke  has  told  you,  that  the  present 
BBoment  is  favourable;  he  has  told  jou 
too,  and  truly  told  you,  that  yet  a  httle 
while  and  it  may  be  no  longer  so.    Let 
me  beseech  your  lordships  to  attend  to 
this  warning,  and  to  do,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  that  which  is  recommended  to  you 
equally  by  policy  and  by  justice  [hear, 
bear,  bear !].    If  you  do  not  grant  these 
concessions  now,  the  period  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  you  will  offer  them,  but 
olfer  them  in  vain  [hear !].    The  present 
times  are  prosperous,  but,  my  lords,  all 
human  prosperity  is  frail  and  fleeting. 
True  it  w,  tnat  we  are  at  this  moment 
prosperous,  but  who  h  there  that  does 
Bot  perceive  certain  clouds  rising  above 
the  politicly  horiaon,  which  ought  to  in- 
duce a  wise  and  oaotioua  legislature  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  atorm  [loud  cries 
jof  hear,  hear,  hear  I]  ?    You  may  at  pre- 
aenty   without   the   slightest   suspicion, 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholics*  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  grace  and  faYOUTi  every  thing  which 


they  seek  at  your  hands;  but  revise 
them  at  present,  with  a  little  longer,  and 
you  will  bring  into  play  those  passions 
and  angry  feelings  whicb^men,  deprived  of 
their  rights,  are  apt  to  entertain:  you 
will  do  to  Ireland  that,  which  at  a  former 
period  you  did  to  America,  but  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  without  a  similsr  se- 

Caration,  and  God  grant  too  that  it  may 
e  without  producing  other  effects  not  so 
easily  remedied  as  were  the  disasters  of 
the  American  war.  My  lords,  I  move 
that  this  petition  be  brought  up  and  read. 
The  petition,  which  was  of  extraordi- 
nary aimensions,  was  read  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Dontrnghmore^  in  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  read« 
ing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill, 
commenced  his  observations  in  a  very  low 
tone  of  voice.  If  Roman  Catholics,  he 
observed,  were,  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  to  be  deprived  of  those 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  other 
subjects  of  the  state,  then  there  was  an 
end  to  the  freedom  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. Englishmen  talked  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  so  forth,  more  than  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  while  they  deprived 
six  millions  of  Catholics  of  their  liberty 
of  conscience.  On  their  behalf  he  now 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
reserving  those  observations  which  he  had 
to  make  upon  it  to  a  future  opportunity. 

Lord  Colchester  rose  and  said: — My 
Lords :  My  view  of  this  important  mea- 
sure is  so  different  from  that  of  the  noble 
earl  who  hss  opened  this  debate,  that  al- 
though he  has  abstained  from  oaring  any 
arguments  in  support  of  his  motion,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  desirous  of  taking  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  stating  the  particular 
grounds  of  my  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  have  to  enter  upon  this  discus- 
sion are,  in  some  degree,  novel ;  but  the 
original  ground  and  character  of  tho 
measure  itself  remain  unaltered. 

Of  those  occurrences  which  are  new, 
the  first  and  most  prominent  has  been  the 
systematic  intimidation  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  demands  were  proposed 
In  Irdand  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Association  in  Dublin;  but  that  manu- 
factory of  sedition  and  possible  insurrec- 
tion has  been  ppt  'down  by  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  parliament.     Another 
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Ibem  in  bolb  casesi  by  cfae  rule  laid  down 
long  ago,  and  again  by  pope  Pius  7tb, 
so  bteas  1809,  ''  that  no  oaths  are  bind- 
ing in  such  cases*  if  taken  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church  and  religion."  But  doctor 
t)oyle  does  not  leave  us  finally  in  doubt, 
for  in  the  same  publication,  approved 
by  the  same  Roman  Catholic  association, 
be  puts  the  supposed  case  of  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland ;  which  we  find  by  his  evidence 
is  a  just  cause  for  excommunication.* 
^nd  he  tells  us  that  **  if  a  rebellion  were 
raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear, 
no  sentence  of  excommunication  would 
ever  be  fulminated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate.'' 

So  much  for  the  perfect  allegiance, 
9nd  the  active  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  to  a  Protestant  government, 
for  conscience  sake. 

And  as  to  the  unalterable  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
towards  all  others ;  the  highest  authority 
in  that  church,  and  acknowledged  by 
Ihem  to  be  such  at  this  day,t  Bossuetf 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Meaux,  has  de- 
clared, that  "  The  church  of  Rome  is  the 
most  intolerant  of  all  Christian  sects.  It 
is  her  holy  and  inflexible  incompatibility 
which  renders  her  severe,  unconcillatory, 
and  odious  to  all  sects  separated  from 
her.  They  desire  to  be  tolerated  by  her, 
but  her  holy  severity  forbids  such  mduU 
genoe.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
sword,  in  matters  of  religion  and  consci- 
ence, is  not  to  be  ijuestioned."^  What 
that  sword  means,  is  exemplified  in  the 
famous  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
ttid  bis  illustration  of  it  may  be  read 
amongst  those  splendid  models  of  modem 
eloqoence,  in  one  of  his  **  Oraisons  Fund- 
bres,"  where  he  praises  Louis  14th,  for 
his  piety  in  commending  that  persecution, 
and  praises  the  chancellor  of  France,  Le 
Tallier,  by  whom  that  ordinance  was 
sealed,  and  carried  into  full  eflkct,  for  the 
^xUrminaiicn  i^hereUcSm 

In  the  same  never-changing  spirit,  the 
late  pope  So  recently,  in  1808,  proclaimed 
to  all  Europe,  Uiat  the  See  of  Rome  re- 
fused toleration  to  other  modes  of  wor- 
ship ;  the  same  spirit  has  since  restored 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  re-esublished 

*  See  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence  befdve  the 
Lords,  p.  506* 
t  See  Lords'  Ilep.  p.  329.  apd  429* 
X  See  Hist,  des  Variations  Sixidme  A  ver- 
tisaement,  and  Livre  X.   And  his  Oraison 
Fun^re  on  (he  ohancellor.Le  Tallier. 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  present  aspect  of 
religious  afiairs  in  France  mtist  naturally 
increase  all  our  alarms* 

So  much  for  the  unchanged,  and  un- 
changeable intolerance  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  wherever  she  can  extend  her 
empire* 

My  lords,  to  obviate  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  these  dangers,  I  am  well  aware 
that  several  collaterd  arrangements  have 
been  proposed ;  and  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, a  project  for  what  .is  called  a  state 
provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
which  it  is  suggested,  may  help  to  dis- 
connect the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  from 
their  flocks,  by  endowing  each  parish  and 
diocese  with  some  fixed  stipend,  for  the 
incumbent ;  a  sort  of  regium  donum,  set- 
tled by  law,  in  consideration  of  which,  we 
are  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholie 
laity  with  ourselves,  and  render  them  our 
hsrmless  associates  in  the  ruling  powers 
of  a  Protestant  state. 

To-day  is  not  the  time  for  arguing  the 
details  of  such  a  question ;  no  such  bill 
has  yet  reached  us;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  has  declared 
himself  to  have  received  the  king's  com* 
mands  to  recommend  any  grant  for  such 
a  purpose.  But  as  this  possible  project 
hiu  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  argument 
for  supporting  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, as  it  is  called,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say  thus  much  upon  it. 

I  object  to  it  per  se,  as  erecting  an  en- 
dowed and  perpetual  Roman  Catholic 
church  within  this  realm ;  a  thing  unheard 
oi  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

And  I  object  to  it,  that  it  will  increase 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  also  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  priests  over 
their  flocks;  for  they  are  to  have  the 
money  of  the  state  given  to  them  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  they  are  to  take 
also  from  their  flock  a  portion  of  their 
present  fees,  which  fees  their  clergy  tell 
you,  thev  would  not  giv9  iif>,  and  which 
they  tell  you,  moreover,  '*  it  is  incom* 
potent  to  your  legislature  to  prohibit  them 
from  taking."* 

Another  collateral  measure  is»  the  do* 
mestic  nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
bishops,  which  this  very  bill  seeks  to  es* 
tablisn,  a  nomination  by  their  deans  and 
chapters ;  for  though  some  of  your  lord- 
ships osay  not  be  apprized  of  it»  they  have 
the  ready-made  frame  of  an  established 

•  See  Dr.  Doyle's  eyidence,  Con.  Rep. 
p.  180. 184. 
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Bonan  CMholio  church  la  Irdand^  to  full 
array  and  full  force  againfit  the  fint  ftp 
vourable  opportunity  of  ousting  their 
Frotestwii  rivals.  Their  bishops  are  to 
be  oamed  by  their  respective  deans  and 
chapters ;  unless*  indeed,  the  ^pe  should 
choose  to  exercise  his  own  right  of  ap« 
pointment;  for  the  highest  authority 
amongst  them  allows,  that  the  pope  may 
appoint  them  even  at  this  day,  and  may 
even  appoint  an  alien,  if  he  so  please* 
Bal  be  they  named  by  whom  they  may, 
they  are  to  be  nominated  at  all  events, 
without  allowing  to  the  king  of  this  coun* 
try  any  control,  director  indirect,  in  their 
appointment;  a  power,*  more  or  less 
enjoyed  by  every  other  non-Catholic 
sovereign  m  Europe.  Nor  will  they 
allow  to  the  king  of  this  country,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope  himself,  that 
very  control,  which  the  same  sovereign 
does-  exercise  as  king  of  Hanover,  over 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Grermany. 

This  very  bill  also  provides  a  com* 
nissioner,  or  commissioners  for  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  his  msjesty's  subjects 
with  the  See  of  Rome;  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  security  against  the  exercise  of 
foreign  jurisdiction*  But  it  excludes  the 
lung  from  having  any  control  whatever 
by  the  intervention  of  any  Protestant 
servant  of  the  Crown,  over  the  publication 
of  any  papal  bulls,  rescripts,  or  pastoral 
letters;  even  though  like  that  of  the 
prasent  pontiff,  published  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  last  ^ear,  they 
should  threaten  us  with  foreign  inter- 
ference, bidding  the  king's  Roman  Catho* 
lie  aubjects  take  courage»  and  expect  the 
aid  of  temporal  prinoes.t 

SttOh,  my  lords,  is  the  conciliatory  dis- 
position ot  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  Ireland;  and  such  are  the  boasted 
means  by  which  all  iarring  interests  are 
to  be  reconciled,  and  all  the  danger  of 
their  hostility  is  to  be  neutralised. 

Now,  as  to  Enghind  separately,  in  what 
spirit  the  same  ambitious  views  are  enter- 
tained and  acted  upon  at  this  day,  your 
lordshios  may  perhaps  hear  from  aome  of 
the  rignt  reverend  prelates  new  present, 
under  whose  immediate  observation  these 
views  are  announced  in  language  which 
their  followers  cannot  misunderstand. 
And  all  of  us  may  have  seen  the  same  in 

•  See  Lords'  Rep.  p.  96^ 

t  See  Encyclical  letter  of  Leo  12th 
1824 ;  and  Dr*  MumyU  evidence,  Lords' 
Rep.  p.  429. 


the  mischievous  publication  entitled,  an 
Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelaiii^, 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  now 
circulsting  through  .the  heart  of  this  coun- 
try, pointing  out  our  abbeys,  cathedrals^ 
and  churches,  as  the  possessions  which 
once  belonged  to  their  Roman  CathoK<t 
ancestors,  but  wrongftilly  wrested  Arom 
them  by  those  who  departed  from  the 
ancient  faith,  and  bidding  them  turn  theif 
eyes  to  foreign  arms  for  their  future  de« 
liverance* 

My  lords,  add  to  these  reflections^ 
what  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy 
both  In  England  and  Ireland  holds  an 
alliance  of  no  mean  importance  with  all 
the  monastic  orders  which  have  settled 
among  us ;  a  worse  than  useless  burtbeuy 
upon  the  impoverished  populatien  of  Ire- 
land, unless  we  are  to  pension  them  also» 
as  has  been  surmised.  Each  of  these 
orders,  it  hss  been  stated  in  evidente  to 
your  lordships,  maintains  a  constant  In* 
tercourse  with  its  own  separate  college  at 
Rome ;  and  besides  those  of  older  dste  in 
Ireland,  others  of  more  recent  arrival,  are 
now  spreading  over  England.  And, 
strange  to  say,  institutions  which  the 
policy  of  Roman  Catholic  states  excludes 
as  noxious  even  for  Roman  CatboHo 
countries,  and  mainly,  that  learned,  bot 
powerful  and  dangerous  society,  the 
Jesuits,  are  now  su&red  to  take  root  id 
this  realm,  and  hold  large  possessions  and 
ostentatious  establishments  of  modem 
date,  without  law,  and  against  law.  It 
has  been  proposed,  indeed,  to  pass  lawi 
which  may  allow  such  institutions  to  be 
endowed  and  perpetuated,  if  not  already 
legal.  But  I  say,  my  lords,  rather  re- 
move them  all  out  of  the  land  excepting 
such  only  as  may  afford  a  refuge  to  aged 
and  helpless  women,  as  charitable  homes 
I  for  those  who  may  have  no  other.* 

My  lords,  I  have  now  stated  to  yonr 
lordniips,  the  extent  of  power  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  seek  to  obtain  by  thb 
bill.  I  have  stated  also  the  danger  of 
allowing  them  to  possess  that  power,  from 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  theirprinciplea 
in  hostility  to  the  established  religion  of 
thii  kmgdom;  and  that  the  miscraevona 
operation  of  such  principles  will,  in  no  de- 
gree, be  coonieracted  oy  the  grant  of  a 

*  See  returns  by  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops for  the  Provinces  of  Armagh, 
Dubhn,  Cashel,'and  Tuam,inthe  Appen- 
dix to  the  Lords*  Report  of  evidence  IBiS* 
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perpetual  endowment  of  their  prieithood, 
out  of  the  public  purse,  or  by  any  other 
of  their  collateral  arrangements. 

But  it  remains  for  me  to  ansirer  those 
who  tell  us  that  our  fears  are  visionary;  that 
whatever  may  be  the  hostile  disposition, 
the  means  are  wanting  to  give  it  effect. 
That  we  should  imitate  the  policy  of  other 
states,  which,  with  perfect  siafety  to  them- 
selves, allow  equal  political  povrer  to  all 
religious  denominations  of  their  subjects ; 
and  that,  if  we  look  at  home,  no  means 
exist  by  which  any  mischief  to  the  state 
could  be  accomplished,  because  the  mere 
digibility,  the  admissibility,  the  capacity, 
to  attain  political  power,  will  not  give 
them  llie  power  itself,  in  a  country  like 
oun,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  so 
far  out-numbered  by  their  Protestant  fel- 
low subjects,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  ad- 
missibility to  political  power,  and  the  pos- 
session of  it,  will  be  found  at  last  to  be 
but  a  shadowy  distinction,  and  indeed  an 
actual  fraud,  if  it  is  really  meant  to  with- 
hold in  practice,  what  it  professes  to  give 
in  theory. 

Upon  each  of  these  points,  a  few  words 
may  suffice.  Let  us  come  closer  to  the 
cases  stated,  and  examine  how  such  mea- 
sures do,  or  must  work. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  these 
nations  which  comprise  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, holding  different  modes  of  faith, 
when  we  are  told  that  all  but  ours,  or  that 
any,  have,  under  like  circumstances,  im- 
parted equal  civil  rights  and  privileges 
to  every  description  of  their  subjects,  I 
answer  that  there  is  no  case  parallel  or 
similar  to  our  own. 

Despotic  sovereigns,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  displace  at 
their  will  any  minister  of  the  Crown, 
whose  views  or  measures  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  their  eitipire ;  and  they  may  there- 
fbre,  upon  that  tenure,  safely  employ 
them  all  indifferently.  But  no  example 
exists  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  of 
this  equal  participation  of  rights,  certainly 
none  sanctioned  by  any  length  of  hi^ 
torical  experience,  where  a  popular  and 
representative  form  of  government  has 
been  established  like  ours,  in  which  (as  we 
all  know  to  have  happened  in  other  times 
and  in  other  reiffns)  any  individual  of 
high  character  and  distinguished  talents, 
sustained  by  popular  favour,  may,  I  will 
pot  say,  **  force''  but  **  command"  for 
himself  an  entrance  into  the  councils  of 
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his  sovereign,  and  take  into  his  hands  the 
chief  direction  of  that  state. 

And  where  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state 
may  be  thus  aspired  to  by  all,  and  attain- 
ed to  by  any,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
the  safety  of  such  a  state,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  the  possibility  of  wielding 
such  power,  whoie  principles  are  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  hostile  to  ttiose 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  uphold. 

As  to  the  means  of  accomphshing  any 
^reat  internal  change  in  our  constitution, 
m  a  country  like  ours,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  caoacity  of  exercising  po- 
litical power  will  soon  acquire  also  the 
power  itself,  and  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  if  steadily  pursued,  whatever  be 
the  present  disparity  of  numbers ;  and 
you  should  not  count  for  nothing  even  the 
intermediate  mischief  of  such  a  conflict. 

If  a  minister  should  arise,  not  even 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  one  who 
favours  their  pretensions,  or  who  stands  in 
need  of  their  support,  after  this  bill  sbslt 
have  passed,  the  road  is  short,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  peerage;  and  a  simple  gazette 
may,  as  it  has  done  for  other  purposes, 
and  in  other  times,  turn  the  scale  of  par- 
ties in  this  House,  and  introduce  amongst 
us  persons  of  the  highest  honour  and 
highest  respectability,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  decidedly  hostile  to  our  church 
establishment. 

In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  be» 
sides  the  large  and  immediate  admission 
of  Roman  Catholic  members,  that  number 
will  most  certainly  grow  with  that  parlia- 
mentary influence  over  elections,  which 
their  growing  property  and  the  urgent 
persuaiions  of  their  clergy  will  naturally 
incline  them,  and  enable  them  to  increase. 
And  he  knows  little  of  the  practice  of 
parliaments,  or  of  public  life,  who  does 
not  foresee,  that  in  every  qonflict  of  par- 
ties, such  a  body  of  men  acting  uniformly- 
together  will  be  courted  on  both  sides, 
and  their  particular  interests  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  all  in  their  turn.  No  man  will 
say,  that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  to-day, 
these  consequences  would  take  place  to* 
morrow;  but  every  body  must  agree, 
that  the  same  persons  and  principles,  if 
let  in  to-day,  will  open  the  way  for  all 
the  rest  within  that  very  short  period  of 
time  which  may  be  accounted  as  **  im- 
mediate'' in  the  history  of  nations. 

My  lords,  to  prevent  the  dangers  to 
arise  from  letting  them  in,  the  best  of  all' 
securities  is  to  keep  them  out ;  but  you 
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OMist  be  prepared,  if  yau  do  let  Ibem  in, 
lo  alter  at  once  the  coronatioD  oath,  a 
project  vhich  haa  been  already  started 
elsewhere,  and  recommended.  You  must 
proceed  also  lo  repeal  the  corporation 
and  test  acts,  and  lay  open  the  highest 
oifices  of  the  state  to  nonconformists  of 
every  deacription ;  and  such  a  termination 
of  the  Britkui  constitution,  few.  of  as,  I 
believe,  would  desire  to  behold* 

If,  then,  these  claimi  of  emancipation, 
aa  it  is  called,  are  to  be  for  ever  refused, 
ia  there  no  ray  of  hope  left  for  misgovern* 
ed  Ireland?  Yes,  much  hope;  and,  if 
we  are  not  lemiaa  in  our  duty,  immediate 
hope;  but,  as  I  think,  emancipation  must 
be  of  a  very  diffisrent  sort. 

The  emancipation  most  necessary  for 
the  people  of  Ireland,  is  an  emaqcipation 
from  ignorance,  from  that  poverty  which 
preoeeda  from  want  of  employment,  and 
truth  compels  me  to  say  also,  from  that  do* 
meatic  oppression  and  misery  under  which 
that  peasantry  is  in  too  many  instances 
auftnng,  from  the  excessive  underletting 
and  subdivision  of  the  landed  property. 
And  this  emancipation  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  paternal  government  and  a  protecting 
parliament  to  provide. 

The  evils  of  Ireland,  it  is  evident,  spring 
ipaainly  from  the  state  and  habits  of  the 
population,  finable  the  labourer  to  de- 
rive profit  from  his  industry,  be  it  manu* 
&ctaring  or  agricultural,  and  the  labourer 
who  can  by  hia  industry  gain  something 
of  hia  own  worth  saving,  will  be  slow  to 
Hak  it  In  outrage  and  rebellion.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  ali 
tJie  evidence  concurs  in  ascribing  the 
origin,*  at  least  of  thaae  outrages  which 
frighten  away  British  capital  and  British 
enterprise,  not  to  religious  differences, 
however  much  artful  and  designing  men 
nay  have  brought  them  forward  to  in* 
flame  the  people,  but  to  some  specific  and 
local  grievance  in  respect  of  property  and 
the  distressed  state  of  the  occupiers  and 
tenaota  of  the  aoil.  And  in  coimrmation 
of  tbia,  it  IS  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
noffthero  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  Ro* 
■san  Catbolica  and  Protestants  are  naost 
veaiiy  balanced,  and  where  such  conflict 
ni^t  be  more  looked  for  if  originating  in 
rabgiooa  fiieUngs,  such  outrages  prevail 
noch  less,  beouise  no  auoh  grievances 


•See  particularly  O'SuUivmn's 

bafim  Committee  of  House  of  Commons, 
IMS,  p.  482.    And  Lords'  Rep.  p.  K, 
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afiecting  property  exist,  or  at  least  not  in 
an  equal  degree. 

To  remedy  evils  of  this  roasnitude, 
laws  may  do  much;  but  much  also  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  must  be 
managed  by  measures  of  slower  growth* 

By  Jaws  you  may  regulate  and  place  on 
a  better  footing  the  ndatioos  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  by  laws  you  may  provide  some 
resource  and  refuge  for  those  amongst 
the  poor  who  are  disabled  from  work  by 
age  or  infirmity;  by  laws  you  may  more 
e&ctoally  repress  vagrancy  and  men- 
dicity ;  by  laws  you  may  reform  the  modea 
of  executing  the  process  of  courts  of  jus* 
tice  by  their  subordinate  ofiicers ;  and  by 
laws  you  ahould  root  out  those  habits  of 
peijury  and  servility  which  disgrace  alike 
the  upper  and  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  by 
suppressing  the  present  fraudulent  de- 
scription of  40f.  freeholders;  and  this 
last  great  evil  ia  in  my  view  a  matter 
wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  con- 
cession of  political  power,  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  those  claims. 

What  laws  cannot  do  must  be  accom- 
plished chiefly  by  spre^dins  an  improved 
system  of  sound,  sober,  and  useful  educa- 
tion every  where ;  instructing  the  poorer 
classes  in  just  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  fuch  as  may  fit  them  not  to 
become  the  passive  instruments  of  bigotry 
and  tjrranny,  but  such  as  may  render  them 
the  virtuous,  enlightened  and  active  sub- 
jects of  a  free  government ;  and  such  a 
system  we  have  yet  too  look  for  in  the 
labours  of  those  commissioners  whose  re« 
ports  are  not  vet  completed.^ 

These,  my  lords,  are  amongst  the  blesa* 
ings  which  vou  may  yet  bestow  upon  Ire- 
land, and  wkich  her  condition  imperiously 
demands  at  your  hands.  But  none  of  these 
you  could  effect  whilst  that  rival  parlia- 
ment existed  which  your  wisdom  and 
firmness  have  put  down ;  nor  can  any  such 
blessings  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  if  that 
monatroua  and  portentous  power  should 
again  lift  up  its  head ;  and  I  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  but  with  a  well*grounded  belief, 
when  I  state,  that  even  now  that  power  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepetb. 

My  lords,  ta  close  the  whole  of  these 
remarks,  with  which  1  have  too  long  tres- 
pass(Ml  upon  your  attention,  I  would  say« 
upon  a  bill  of  this  importance,  which  em- 
bracea  the  whole  of  the  United  Kin(;dom» 

*  See  Appendix  to  Evidence  before 
Lords  committee,  ld25,  as  to  Irish  Bc- 
man  CathoKc  Mid  Protestant  Population. 
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and  18  not  confined  to  Ireland  alone ;  which 
embraces  England,  although  we  have  had 
no  information  whatever  before  us  respect- 
ing her  Roman  Catholic  authorities  or 
establishments ;  which  embraces  Scotland, 
although  such  a  bill  cannot  touch  it  with- 
out violating  the  act  of  union ;  I  would 
say, — Surrender  not  your  actual  and 
known  state  and  condition  for  prospect- 
ive, contingent,  untried,  and  unknown  ad- 
vantages ;— Discontent  not  the  large  ma* 
jority  of  the  Protestants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  gratify  the  less  numerous 
body  of  Roman  Catholics;*-and  yield  not 
to  intimidation,  past  or  to  come ;  for  you 
must  not  think  that  those  whose  declara- 
tions have  been  all  but  insurrectionary 
within  the  last  few  months,  have  changed 
their  purpose  because  they  have  changed 
their  language ;— but  act  upon  the  wise 
exhortation  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  his  majesty's  government,  which  he 
pressed  upon  your  consideration  four  years 
ago,  when  a  measure  of  the  like  sort  was 
before  you,  namelv  "  to  remove  no  land- 
marks, but  keep  afl  bodies  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  theur  proper  places,  as  they 
now  stand.*' 

Let  this  House,  my  lords,  adhering  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  former  decision,  and 
seeing  how  nearly  the  opinions  of  the 
other  House  of  parliament  are  balanced, 
firmly  resolve  to  keep  the  settled  consti- 
tution of  the  country  upon  its  existing 
basis ;  and  declare  once  more,  by  its  de- 
cision this  night,  that  it  refuses,  as  I  hope 
and  trust  it  ever  will  refuse,  to  grant  to 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
any  further  political  power. 

Therefore,  my  lords,  I  shall  beg  leare 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  original 
motion,  by  leaving  out  the  word  **  now," 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  *<  this  day  six 
months." 

The  Marquis  of  AngleseOf  in  seconding 
the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend,  beg- 
ged to  ofier  a  (ew  words  in  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  induced  him  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  adopt  a  course  so  different 
from  that  which  he  had  formerly  pursued. 
In  approaching  this  very  perplexing  ques- 
tion, he  had  always  been  mfluenced  by 
two  very  powerful  considerations;  the 
one,  the  importance  of  conceding  to  the 
Catholics  every  right  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled ;  the  other,  the  necessity  of 
taking  care,  that  in  supporting  their 
claims,  he  did  not  break  down  any  of  the 
important  barriers  of  the  Protestant  Es* 
tablishmeni.    He  bad  supported  aU  the 
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former  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  be- 
cause he  had  hoped  that  those  concessioaa 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  towards  their 
Protestant  brethren.  He  had  honed 
that  the  Catholics  would  have  received  in 
a  good  spirit  that  which  had  been  granted 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  testified 
a  proper  degree  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance under  the  comparatively  minor  pri- 
vations to  which  they  were  still  subject. 
In  all  these  expectations  he  regretted  to 
say  that  he  had  been  disappointed.  Every 
concession  that  had  been  made  to  the 
Catholics  had  been  followed  bv  increased 
restlessness  and  Irritation.  The  conduct 
of  that  body,  and  the  language  which  they 
had  adopted,  were  such  as  to  show  that 
emancipation  alone  would  not  satisfy  theos, 
and  that  they  would  be  content  with  no- 
thing short  of  Catholic  ascendancy.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  he  would  go  no 
further  in  the  course  of  concession,  there 
he  would  take  his  stand.  Kow,  if  it  mint 
be  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Ca- 
tholic and  the  Protestant  bteresta,"-«Dd 
something  like  that  was  implied  in  the 


intemperate  laneoage  of  the  Catholics, 
when  they  talked  of  six  millions  of  people 
who  could  be  repressed  only  by  force,— 
if  it  must  be  a  struggle,  he  thought  that 
the  present  time  and  the  present  position 
were  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  ibr 
bringing  the  matter  to  issue*  He  was 
sincerely  friendly  in  his  disposition  to* 
wards  the  Catholics;  he  would  give  them 
every  thing  that  he  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  expect;  but  he  would  not  give 
them  any  thing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.  Until,  there- 
fore,  he  was  persuaded  that  no  danger 
existed  to  that  establishment  by  such  a 
concession,  he  would  not  consent  to  in- 
crease the  political  power  of  the  Catho^ 
lies.  With  respect  to  the  two  minor 
propositions  which  it  appeared  were  to 
accompany  this  larger  measure,  if  he  un- 
derstood them  rightly,  he  entertained  no 
objection  towards  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  raising  of  the  qualifications  for 
the  elective  franchise  would  trench  on  any 
real  and  legitimate  rights ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the  sute 
mi^t  be  a  matter  of  wise  policy.  Bat 
while  the  appointment  of  Uie  Cathoh'c 
bishops  was  still  denied  to  the  king  of  this 
country,  and  foreign  interference  was  thtia 
distinctljr  allowed,  he  could  not.  consent 
to  the  biU  under  then:  lordships'  consider* 
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•tkMu  InatMd  of  that  matual  conoessioD 
.wbidi  ought  to  tako  piaoe»  the  aacrifices 
were  all  denaaoded  to  be  made  on  one  lide. 
Unaccuatomed  as  he  was  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  that  House»  he  did  not  feel 
himself  competent  to  enforce  them  by 
auch  arguments  as  might  have  weight 
with  their  lordships.  It  was  enough  for 
him,  however,  as  he  was  alone  responsible 
for  his  own  conduct,  that  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  vote  against  the  bill 
were  satitfactorj  to  his  own  mind ;  and  all 
that  he  resetted  was,  the  imperfect  man« 
ner  in  which  he  had  described  those  rea- 
sons to  their  lordships. 

Marquis  Camden  observed,  that  he  did 
not  rise  as  his  noble  and  gallant  friend 
had  done*  to  express  any  change  in  his 
opinions  on  this  great  and  important  mea- 
aure,  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  coun- 
try, but  to  express  his  confirmed  opinion 
of  its  necessity.  From  his  having  been 
misheard  on  a  former  occasion,  in  pre* 
senting  a  petition,  it  appeared  that  he 
bad  been  supposed  only  to  have  lately 
adopted  the  opinions  he  had  long  en- 
tertained ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  set 
their  lordships  and  the  pidilic  right  on  his 
conduct,  ana  for  the  purpose  not  only  of 
ahewing  the  progress  of  this  question  ge- 
nerally, but  of  explaining  his  own  con- 
.nexion  with  it,  he  should,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  the  bill  before  the  House,  ex- 
plain some  circumstances  which  he  con- 
ceived necessary  for  himself  and  apposite 
to  the  question. 

It  was  well  known  to  their  lordships 
that  when  he  was  recommended  by  the 
king  to  repair  to  Ireland,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  counteractinga  measure  which, 
in  tne  then  separate  position  of  Ireland, 
he  himself,  ana  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
thought  dangerous  and  impolitic  He 
aucceeded  in  counteracting  thst  intended 
measure,  and  having  so  done,  as  soon  as 
the  disappointment  of  the  Catholics  had 
worn  ofl^  he  felt  it  his  duty,  going  to  Ire- 
land to  prevent  their  political  power  at 
that  period,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
feeling  of  that  body  as  fsr  as  he  indivi- 
dually could  do  80,  having  been  always 
.persuaded  that  the  utmost  attention  and 
confidence  should  be  shewn  them  at  that 
period,  consistent  with  the  not  admitting 
Ihem  to  political  power  before  the  Union. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  as  well  as  policy, 
to  endeavour  to  meet  some  of  the  feelings 
which  they  might  reasonably  entertain, 
and  although  it  might  bear  the  imputa- 
tion of  egotism,  he  would  venture  to 


state  hu  own  conduct  upon  occadona 
connected  with  them.  He  had  laid  the 
fi||^  stone  of  the  college  of  Maynooth,  a 
seminary  felt  by  the  Catholics  to  be  es- 
sential,-and  consented  to,  and  carried  into 
execution,  by  the  English  government,  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation.  Hehad  thought 
it  so  then,  though  he  was  not  quite  confi- 
dent it  had  worked  well. 

Their  lordships  might  not  know,  that 
the  only  two  Catholic  Peers  which  have 
been  created  by  his  late  majesty  had  been 
recommended  bv  him;  that  he  had  re- 
commended Catholics  to  be  baronets,  and 
had  employed  them  officially,  as  far  as 
the  law  allowed  him;  and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
although  sent  to  counteract  a  fiivourite 
measure  of  theirs,  he  became,  by  his 
conduct,  even  popular  with  them.  He 
acted  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  loyalty 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Catholics  de- 
serve every  consideration,  which  the 
then  state  of  things  enabled  them  to  re- 
ceiye. 

He  thought  it  due  to  the  Catholics  also 
to  say,  that  during  the  troubles,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  of  Heche's  attempted 
invasion,  the  persons  of  that  persuasion 
showed  the  utmost  spirit  and  loyalty,  and 
aided,  in  every  possible  manner,  the  go- 
yernment  and  the  country.  In  proof  of 
this  opinion  entertained  at  the  time,  he 
would  read  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from 
hioiself,  aa  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
the  duke  of  Portland  then  Secretary  of 
state ; — 

'« January  10th,  1797— At  the  time  the 
army  was  ordered  to  March  the  wea- 
ther was  unusually  severe,  I  therefore 
ordered  them  a  proportion  of  spirits  on 
their  route,  and  I  directed  an  allowance 
of  4d.  per  daj  to  their  wiyes  until  their 
return.  During  their  march,  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that,  in  many  places, 
the  meat  provided  by  the  commissariat 
was  unconsumed,  and  the  poor  people 
shared  their  potatoes  with  the  army,  and 
dressed  their  meat.  The  roads,  which  had 
in  many  places  become  trnpasaable  by  the 
snow,  were  cleared  by  the  peasants.  In 
short,  the  good  disposition  in  the  south 
and  south  west  was  so  prevalent,  that  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  the  enemy  landed, 
their  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  inhabi- 
tants would  have  been  totally  disappoint- 
ed. Many  prominent  examples  of  in- 
dividual loyalty  have  appeared,  and  an 
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UBefal  impressiob  was  made  apon  the 
nkidt  of  Che  lower  Catholics,  by  a  judi- 
cious address  from  Dr«  Moylan,  the  ||m- 
lar  bishop  of  Cork,  and  I  cannot  but  no- 
tice the  exertions  of  lord  KennMre^  who 
spared  no  expense  or  exertion  in  giving 
assistance  to  the  commanding  officers  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  took  into  his  de- 
mesne a  great  quantity  of  cattle  which 
liad  been  driiwn  from  the  coast." 

Not  that  he  confined  his  praises  to 
the  Catholics  alone,  Dissenters  and  all 
descriptions  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
monstrations of  devotion  to  the  country, 
and  loyalty  of  spirit,  and  their  lordships 
bad  little  idea  of  the  universal  good  feel- 
ing on  that  occasion. 

The  noble  marquis  proceeded  to  state 
his  own  decided  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  could  not 
take  place  whilst  the  countries  were  se- 
parate; but,  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
were  his  opinions  as  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation before  the  Union,  he  would  read 
to  their  lordships  an  extract  of  a  Letter, 
•which  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  June 
1st,  1797:— 

•<  With  regard  to  Ireland,  a  part  of  the 
empire  which  will  give  you,  and  whoever 
may  succeed  you,  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  than  any  other  portion  of  it,  be* 
lieve  me,  there  is,  at  present,  no  system  to 
be  pursued  but  that  of  endeavouring  to 
crush  the  rebellion  which  subsists  in  it. 
TThe  Dissenters  of  the*  north  are  Repub- 
licans, and  seriously  and  -  systematicBlly 
are  pursuing  that  object,  ihe  Catholics 
lare  jealous  of  English  influence,  igfid  no 
concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  them 
whilst  the  kingdoms  are  separate.  There 
is  a  measure  which  can  alone  render  this 
country  and  Ireland  so  united,  that  it 
should  be  an  advantage  to  it,  instead  of  a 
point  dreadfully  vulnerable  in  all  fisture 
wars:  I  mean  a  Union. — Never  suffer  Catho- 
lic emancipation  to  be  conceded  in  a  hurry, 
or  as  an  expedient  to  procure  temporary 
relief.  The  other  concessions  were  so 
made  to  Uie  Catholics ;  but  after  an 
Union,  such  concession  may  be  made  a 
measure  of  general  conciliation.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  letter  without  giving  you 
my  opinion  upon  our  actual  situation  in 
Ireland.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
army,  a  change  is  tsfking  place  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  gentry,  who  are  in  some  de- 
gree relieved  from  the  system  of  terror 
which  had  been  infused,  and  the  rebels 
in  their  turn,  are  becoming  alarmed." 

Their  lordships  must  see  by  the  letters 
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he  had  read,  hd^  decidedfy  adverse  te 
was  before  the-  Union,  to  concessions  tb 
the  Catholics,  and  that  his  opinion  was  re« 
corded  as  to  the  policy  -of  granting  such 
concessions  after  it. 

When  he  returned  from  Ireland  his 
majesty  directed  that  he  should  be  dalled 
to  his  councils,  and  he  was  amongst  the 
very  few  now  alive,  who  resigned  office 
in  1801.  The  six  persohs  who  left  the 
king's  service  then  were  Mr.  Pitt,  lord 
Grenville,  lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  lord  Camden.  He  feH 
this  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost  deRcacy 
to  touch  upon,  but  if  he  was  not  correct, 
bis  noble  friend  and  connexion  (Spencer) 
now  present  would  correct  him. 

At  the  period  of  that  ^reat  and  moment 
tons  measure,  **  The  Umon  with  Ireland," 
it  most  undoubtedly  entered  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  considered  it, 
that  civil  disabilities,  as  respecting  the 
Catholics,  should  be  removed.  He  disu 
tinctly  stated  there  was  no  pledge  given. 
He  would  state  there  was  more  than -ex- 
pectation excited  amongst  the  CathoUeii 
[hear  from  lord  Spencer].  But,  even 
before  the  measure  could  be  matured; 
even  before  it  could  be  brought  forward 
and  stated  by  him  who  was  to  carry  H 
through — fears  and  alarms  were  enter- 
tained in  that  quarter  where,  more  espe- 
cially, favour  was  desirable  and  necessary ; 
and,  without  entering  into  further  parti«- 
culars  it  became  the  duty  of  those  per* 
soils  who  resigned  in  1801,  of  whom  he 
r  marquis  Camden^  was  one,  to  retire 
from  the  king's  service.  If,  in  retiring, 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  determined  not  to 
agitate  the  question,  or  to  conoir  in 
carrying  itforward,  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics  might  have  been  disappointeiL 
He  (marquis  Catnden)  could  not  prevent 
that  feeling,  but  he  was  determined  not 
to  harass  a  conscientious  mind,  and,  du- 
ring the  life  of  his  late  majesty,  he  al- 
ways voted  that  the  question  should  not 
be  then  put. 

Since  that  time,  it  had  been  canied  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  had  been 
decided  by  a  majority  of  lS9in  1822,  ^M 
the  question  should  be  taken  into  conai* 
deration  in  the  succeeding  seasioir  of  par« 
liament.  It  had 'been  iost  in  the  Hoitae 
of  Lords  ;  but,  in  the  last  instance,  only 
by  a  majority  of  one  :  in  die  other  in- 
stance by  a  considerable  majority. 

Was  it  surprising  that,  under  all  tbete 
circumstances,  the  Catholics  should  have 
shewn  impatience?     Was  it  not  to  be 
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toitpftTkf  V  tcNiie  ichpfodance  hhd  taken 
{»lace?  Indeed,  yetj  lately  they  had 
been  most  imprudent,  not  to  use  a  stronger 
word;  and  he  aseared  their  lordshipi, 
that  he  whb  one  of  the  moat  strenuous  in 
advising  the  measure  of  patting  down  the 
late  Association.  He  had  even  entertain* 
ed  doubts  whether,  so  soon  aft:er  the  lan- 
guage ottered  in  that  Association,  he 
woQid  support  the  present  bill ;  but,  upon 
Teflectton  he  woula  not  suffer  the  ebulli- 
tions which  hnprudently  then  escaped  the 
lips  of  ardent  minds,  to  prevent  his  doing 
wnat  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He 
therefore,  had  determined  to  support  the 
present  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  the  noble 
marouis  (lord  Camden)  stated,  that  taking 
it  altogether,  he  approved  it,  through 
there  were  circumstances  which  he  wished 
otherwise ;  but,  he  supported  it  as  drawn, 
m  he  wished  to  see  mutual  confidence,  ff 
possible,  established. 

In  the  common  and  daily  occurrences 
-of  life  there  was,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  coldness  and  jealousy  between 
Protestants  arid  Catholics ;  and  even  in 
the  concerns  of  every  parish,  they  would 
'hardly  meet  to  join  m  the  acts  oi^ charity 
so  essential,  not  only  to  the  comfort  but 
to  the  existence  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  noble  marquis  protested,  that  he 
looked  only  to  any  or  the  Catholic  opi- 
nions as  they  could  afiect  the  state*  If 
a  man  believed  in  transubstantiation  was 
be  a  worse  civil  subject  ?  If  he  itivoked 
saints,  was  he  less  to  be  trusted  i  If  he 
believed  m  the  doctrines  of  purgatory, 
did  that  opinion  influence  his  conduct  as 
a  good  subject  ?  The  influence  of  a 
foreign  power  was  alone  the  objection ; 
but,  the  best  informed  of  the  Catholics 
aald,  they  feel  that  they  owe  the  pope 
only  spiritual  authority.  They  are  reaay 
ta  swear  to  act  loyally  and  mithfuUy  to 
the  king,  and  in  temporal  matters.do  not 
ctmceive  that  they  owe  any  allegiance  to 
papal  authority. 

Under  these  circomstances«  the  bill 
idiottid  have  bia  support.  He  looked  to 
It  as  a  measure  to  heal  diftrences  and  to 
restore  confidence,  without  it  be  thoo|;ht 
^her  measurei  would  prove  defective, 
and  the  real  strength  of  Ireland  be 
crippled  and'weakeni3. 

He  had  a  real  and  genuine  aflection 
towards  the  Irish  people.  They  had 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  kindness.  He  had  passed,  when  ab- 
atraeted  from  the  earea  n^hkh  the  mo« 


mentous  tidies  tilowed  him,  some  o?  tfi^ 
happiest  hours  of  his  KTbin  Ireland.  He 
looked  with  intense  interest  to  tbe  to* 
provement  of  that  country ;  he  thought 
this  measure  Would  have  that  end ;  and 
he  therefore  heartily  supported  the  bill. 

The  Earl  o£Damhy  said,  he  cordially 
agreed  with  most  of  what  had  Mien  i^om 
the  noble  marquis  who  had  just  sat  down  ; 
and  more  especially  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  present  was  peculiarly  the  time  nt 
whitn  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  rail  en^ 
joyment  of  their  civil  rights.  With  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
eallant  marquis  behind  hfm,  he  was  sure 
be  should  have  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  their  lordships,  that  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  or  the  noble  mar^uia*s  sentK 
ments,  there  could  be  no  difierenoe  dt 
opinion  with  respect  to*  the  teknperate 
manner  in  whidilie  had  expressed  them* 
The  noble  marquis  was,  however,  the  last 
man  whose  conduct  should  be  influenced^ 
as  it  appeared  to  be,  by  the  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid ;  for  the  menacing  courage 
attributed  by  him  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  was  the  only  reason  be  could 
urge  for  the  change  of  opinion  he  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  them,  and  for 
taking  up  at  once  a  hoittle  position  against 
them.  'He  regretted  that  bis  noble  mend 
had  brought  his  military  idear  to  bear  unon 
this  question ;  but  he  had  better  consider, 
whether  whatever  skill  he  may  take 
«t  this  position  he  may  not  ultimately 
be  turned  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  was  undoubted;  and  whatever 
intemperance  of  language  they  might 
occasionally  have  indulged  in,  ought  in 
justice  to  them,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  irri- 
tation which  the  denial  of  their  rights  had 
excited.  Were  he  himself  a  Catholie,  he 
should  probably  express  himself  in  warm 
terms  on  the  subject.— During  the  whole 
of  his  parliamentary  life  he  had  supported 
the  daims  of  the  Catholics;  he  had  never 
heard  an  argument  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  of  the  least  cogency  against  tiiose 
daims ;  and  he  sincerely  regrett^  that 
the  noble  and  gallant  marquis  had  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  opposition  to  a  cause 
which  was  one  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
policy.  There  might  liavebeen  something 
m  the  language  of  a  portion  of  the  Romaa 
Catholics  of  Irelana,  which  one  would 
wish  not  to  have  heard;  but  when  die 
drcumstances  under  which  that  body  were 
situated  were  taken  into  considerattoo. 
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every  allowance  ought  to  be  nade^  It 
was  not  to  be  forgolten  what  irritating 
language  waa  expressed  against  them. 
Yet  when  the  legislature  had  decided  that 
the  Catholic  Association  should  be  sup- 
pressed, with  an  immediate  forbearance— 
a  forbearance  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  under  all 
their  sufferings— they  at  once  submitted 
to  the  decree  of  the  legislature,  and  in  so 
doing  gave  an  additional  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

His  noble  and  gallant  friend  had  in  his 
apeech  commented  upon  the   want    of 

Eatitude  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
d  manifested,  subsequently  to  every  act 
of  legislative  concession*  He  had  heard 
auch  an  imputation  with  surprise ;  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover  on  what  facts  such 
a  charge  rested.  He  defied  his  noble  and 
jgallant  friend  .to  cite  an  instance  of  such 
conduct.  Nay,  more ;  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  legislative  favours  were  uni- 
formly received  by  the  Catholic  body  with 
unqualified  gratitude.  He  did  not  see  at 
that  moment  in  his  place  the  lord  Privy 
Seal,  otherwise  he  snould  appeal  to  him 
to  give  a  most  conclusive  answer  to  the 
imputation  of  his  noble  and  gallant  friend. 
The  noble  earl  f  Westmorland)  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Jreland  in  1793.  And  here 
he  must  be  allowed  to  state,  in  an9wer  to 
that  imputation,  the  hbtory  and  character 
.of  those  concessions  which  were  granted 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  subsequent  years. 
In  1792,  the  prayer  of  the  Catholica 
was  refused;  but  in  the  year  afler,  when 
.the  country  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France*— when  dangers  from  without  pre* 
aented  themselves  in  a  threatening  form, 
those  concessions,  refused  the  year  before, 
were  recommended  to  the  Irish  parliament 
in  a  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  passed 
by  a  great  majority.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  concessions  of  that  period ;  and 
again  he  would  repeat  that  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  unqualified  gratitude  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  £hear,  hearl].  But 
lie  begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  act  imder 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  and 
he  would  consequently  recommend  on 
principles  of  mere  policy,  to  extend  those 
concessions  at  a  period  not  of  war,  but  of 
peace,  when  the  country  stood  iiappily 
prominent  in  character  and  glory,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  political  and  maritime 
atrength,  and  not  to  wait  to  do  that  which, 
a  season  of  calamity  would  undoubtedly 
demand  [beari  hear  I]. 
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I  The  question  now  stood  on  different 
grounds  from  any  other  period.  It  pr^ 
sented  itself  in  a  different  attitude ;  inas- 
much as  they  had  now  before  them  a  masa 
of  information  on  which  he.  would  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  their  lordships,  and 
the  people  of  England  stood  much  m  need; 
for  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Ireland 
the  ignorance  of  all  classes  in  this  country 
was  verv  remarkable.  He  had  the  honour 
originaUy,  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee.  It  was  then  refused, 
but  subsequently  agreed  to,  and  no  man 
would  venture  to  deny  that  the  greatest 
benefit  had  resulted  from  the  investigation. 
Their  lordships  had  now  befere  them  tlie 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  numerous 
witnesses  on  their  oaths,  acquainted  with 
the  precise  and  local  circumstances,  stated 
fairly  and  honestly  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  ^Colchea- 
ter^  asserted  that  the  whole  of  tne  decla- 
rations and  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholica 
wasamerepretence|to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  powerand  property  of  the  established 
church,  he  met  that  assertion  bv  referring 
the  noble  lord  to  the  ondoubtea  testimony 
of  respectable  men  of  that  persuasion, 
who  on  their  oaths  declared  the  contrary* 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  charactera  of  Mr.  O' 
ConneU  and  Dr.  Doyle;  but,  most  per- 
suaded he  was,  that  if  the  latter  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  been  bred  in  that  pure 
faith  of  the  Protestant  church  which  their 
lordships  professed,  he  would  not,  from 
his  piety  and  learning,  disgrace  the  right 
reverend  bench,  which  he  (lord  Darnley) 
saw  before  him  [hear,  hear  11. 
.  The  evidence  of  these  two  distinguished 
individuals  had,  however,  been  objected 
to,  because  it  was  stated  to  be  at 
variance  with  speeches  addressed  to  a 
popular  assembly  by  the  one,  an  opinion 
given  in  writing  by  the  other.  But  ad- 
mitting the  fairness  of  this  objection,  and 
looking  only  to  their  evidence  on  oath 
which  he  could  not  doubt,  he  would  paaa 
by  their  testimony,  and  call  their  lor^ 
ships  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
evidence  of  a  lesal  Catholic  gentleman^ 
examined  before  Uie committee— he  meant 
Mr.  Blake,  whose  testimony  could  pott 
on  any  grounds,  be  called  in  question; 
who  posaeued  the  full  confidence  of  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley;  and  who,  in  his 
evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  disfraiv> 
chisement  of  the  Irish  40f.  freeholders^ 
declared,  that  it  was  his  conviction  thai 
instead  of  weakening!  it  would  strengtheo 
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the  Profettaht' establiihment  of  Ireland. 
If  that  effect  was  not  to  follow,  he,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  would  never  wish  to  see 
it  eflbcted ;  bemuse,  he  did  belief  e,  that 
the  Becoritr  of  that  Protestant  establish- 
meot  was  the  great  link  in  the  chain  that 
secured  the  connexion  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  connexion  he  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  latter 
country  [hear,  hear!],  lo  the  obsolete 
and  often  refuted  charges  against  Roman 
Catholics,  he  (lord  Damley)  offered  the 
plam,  unequivocal  testimony  of  living 
witnesses.  Would  their  lordships  feel 
satisfied  to  legislate  on  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  councils  of  the  Lateran  and 
Trent,  and  shot  their  eyes  to  such  evidence 
as  was  had  from  the  most  respectable 
sources  before  them.  It  would  be  most 
monstrous  to  legislate  on  apprehensions 
of  such  a  nature,  in  opposition  to  such 
evidence,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 

Sthe  length  of  disbelieving  a  Roman 
tholic  on  his  oath,  which  was  professed 
by  some  persons.  To  those  he  had  no- 
thing to  say ;  but  he  would  appeal  from 
fhitm  to  the  great  and  enlightened  portion 
of  the  British  community  [hear,  hear!] 

The  noble  lord  (Colchester)  had  drawn 
to  exaggerated  picture  of  the  amount  of 
power  which  the  removal  of  these  disabili- 
ties would  confer  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics supposing,  notwithstanding  they 
solemnly  disclaimed  it  themselves,  and  in 
apite  of"^  the  utter  and  manifest  improba^ 
.  bility  of  so  hopeless  an  attempt,  they 
riiould  be  disposed  to  abuse  it.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution  should  make  them 
anxious  to  attempt  its  subversion,  how 
weretheytoeffecttheir purpose?  Tobegin 
with  this  House,  to  which  the  noble  lord 
adverted.  The  eflfect  of  passing  the  bill 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  admit  the  cap- 
tain the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  colleague 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  about  half  a 
dosen  brother  conspirators  to  sit  and  vote 
there.  If  any  thin^  should  be  proposed 
or  attempted,  hosuleto  the  Firotestant 
establishment,  that  compact  body  heavilv 
annedin  lawn,hesaw  opposite  to  him  which 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow 
them;  but  there  was,  besides,  themain  body 
headed  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  small  but 
active  corpa  de  reserve  of  honest  men  with 
the  noble  duke  (of  Newcastle)  at  their 
head.  In  the  House  of  Comaaons  the 
4rehtive  numbers  wooM  be  nearly  in  the 


same  proportion,  for  as  long  as  property 
was  the  basis  of  represenution — and  he 
trusted  it  would  long  continue  so — the 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  even  from 
Ireland,  would  be  very  small ;  besides 
which  if  you  pass  the  present  bill  at  this 
auspicious  moment,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
conciliation,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
question  to  what  religion  a  man  belongs 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  With  re- 
gard to  eligibility  to  high  office,  what 
possible  danger  to  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment cotdd  ever  arise  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  the  merits  of  some  Roman 
Catholic,  recommending  him  to  the  favour 
of  an  essentially  Ptotestant  king,  with 
his  conscience  in  the  keeping  of  an  essen- 
tially Protestant  chancellor. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  presented  to  that  House ; 
he  was  ready  to  admit  their  number  and 
their  strength,  but  he  b^ged  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  thepetitiona 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  They  bad 
before  them  the  petitions  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  a  body  in  possession  of  that 
property  which  was,  and  he  trusted  ever 
would  be,  the  basis  of  political  power  in 
this  countiy.  There  were  next  the  pe- 
titions of  a  considerable  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant proprietory  of  Ireland,  who  de- 
manded the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
measure  of  union  as  the  great  foundation 
of  the  growinff  prosperity  and  permanent 
security  of  Ireland.  But  then,  opposed  to 
those  petitions  in  favour,  were  the  counter- 
petitions  got  up  by  that  great  parliamentary 
reformer,  the  noble  lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  appeal  from  their 
representations  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  people ;  and  if  not  got  up,  which 
they  had  disclaimed,  at  least  influenced 
by  the  example  of  the  clergy.  Of  these 
latter  petitions  he  should  say,  that  though 
they  were  numerous,  there  were  not  many 
from  Scotland,  and  scarcely  one  from  any 
convened  public  meetin^^  in  England. 
Indeed,  wherever  a  public  meeting  was 
assembled,  the  decision  counteracted  the 
objects  of  those  who  called  it  together. 
It  was  true  that  a  very  voluminous  petition 
had  been  that  eveninff  presented  from  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  against 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics ;  but 
he  would  ask,  where  was  the  occasion  or 
the  question  on  which  a  petition  could 
not  be  procured  numerously  signed  by 
some  portion  of  those  populous  cities? 
Indeed,  he  believed,  that  if  a  petition  was 
got  up,  praying  to  remove  even  the  noble 
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lord  oa  the  Woolsack  from  hit  office*  a 
very  large  part  of  that  population  would 
be  procured  to  eive  their  signatures  [bear, 
bear  and  a  laugh].  From  Ireland*  where 
the  prejudices  against  the  question  might 
be  supposed  to  prevail,  and  where  the 
effects,  if  the  measure  was  passed,  would 
be  most  powerfully  felt,  no  great  number 
of  anti*  Catholic  petitions  had  been  pre- 
aented.     Thank  God,  a  yery  different 

fiirit  was  springing  up  in  Ireland,  The 
rotestants  of  that  country  felt  justly, 
that,  things  could  not  go  on  in  their  pre- 
aent  state.  It  was  with  pleasure  and 
pride  that  he  saw  a  person  connected 
with  him  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties 
taking  the  lead  on  this  occasion  (Mr. 
Brownlo^),  and  possessing  great  inQuence 
in  Ireland,  act  upon  that  impression,  giv- 
ing up  former  prepossessionsi  and  with 
auch  effect  affording  his  support  to  the 
present  bill  [hear,  hear !]. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  question 
should  remain  as  it  now  presented  itself. 
There  was  not,  he  believed,  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  knew  any  thing  of  Ireland  who 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  de- 
clare that  he  believed  it  possible  that 
things  could  continue  there  in  their  present 
state— what  then  will  you  do  ?  Will  you 
recede  ?  and  will  you,  as  advised  by  a 
witness  who  has  been  exsroined  by  the 
committee  re-enact  some  part  of  the  penal 
code  that  has  been  relaxed  ?  If  not,  you 
must  go  on.  But  by  acceding  to  the  pre- 
aent  demand  of  policy  and  justice  theeropire 
would  acquire  a  tower  of  streneth  in  the 
undivided  affections  of  the  people  of  Ira- 
land,  The  power  of  England  was  now 
great ;  ber  position  in  the  world  most  im- 
posing ;  her  character,  undoubtedly,  most 
nigh.  That  was  the  time,  above  all  others, 
for  conciliating  Ireland.  Was  it  not  more 
consonant  wilb  that  power  and  character 
to  rule  that  country  by  the  affections  of 
the  people  than  by  an  army  of  S5,000 
men?  Buch  a  force  would,  no  doubt, 
preserve  Ireland  at  present.  But  at  a 
period  when  peace  bd  been  |Nreserved 
for  a  considerable  time,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  prepare  for  future  conteotioa  by 
placing  a  just  reliance  in  the  warm  hearts 
and  strong  arms  of  the  Irish  people  ?  If 
tbeir  lordships  were  disposed  to  trifle 
with  those  feelings  ai  the  present  moment, 
a  tone  would  probably  arrive,  when  they 
would  be  unable  to  losep  that  eountry  as 
an  integral,  at  leaal  as  an  uaefu)  meBsber 
of  the  enpuneu  Cirpuaistances  ai  nresent 
reoommeoded  mfletitMagly  the  adoptkm 


of  that  jqst  and  eaJiHary  neesiive.  Cja* 
cumstances  had  recently  oeeunred  to  which 
be  would  not  now  particularl/  elludei 
which  rendered  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  measure  raosl  desirable,  and  others 
mieht  unhappily  arise  when  those  iai^Mir- 
abb  recommendations  might  change  tbeis 
character,  and  difficulties  interpose.  He^ 
therefore,  sincerely  hoped,  that  their 
lordships  would  accomplish  at  present 
that  great  conanmmation  which  the  Cohh 
moos  of  the  United  Kingdom  solicited  al 
their  bar. 

^  The  Earl  of  tongjbnl  observed^  thai 
livipg  constantly  among  a  Borneo  Catho» 
lie  poDulation,  regarding  them  highly  at 
individuals,  and  respecting  them  as  a  bodjr 
collectively,  it  woojd  be  readily  iosagloed 
that  be  was  most  anxious  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
with  as  much  &vour  as  any  man.  Bui 
after  very  mature  consideration^  he  oouM 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that  this  bill 
would  answer  the  sanguine  expectatiooa 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  iatrodoced 
into  parliament,  or  that  it  was  fi  measuro 
that  could  be  put  into  execetion  without 
manifest  danger  to  the  constitution.  In 
giving  his  most  decided  opposition  to 
this  measure,  he  begged  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  to  state,  that  he  was  actuated 
by  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But,  while  he  repeated  thai 
he  held  them  in  verv  high  regard,  he  must 
take  leave  to  say,  that  he  could  nor  at  all 
see  why  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  with  Protestants  of  certain  , 
civil  rights  and  political  power  in  a  free 
Protestant  country.  It  had  been  rathe? 
imputed  to  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
unmendly  to  such  admission,  that  they 
wished  to  visit  with  penal  consequeneee 
their  peculiar  doctrines:  but  be  desired 
to  observe,  that  the^  did  not  in  any  degree 
wish  to  bterfere  with  the  religious  opin* 
ions,  nor  did  the^  at  all  presuese  to  mea^ 
sore  the  speculatif  e  tenets,  or  to  regulate 
the  doctruies  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
but  tbey  were  determined  that  the  Roaoan 
Catholics  should  not  interfere  with  theim. 
The  reason  of  their  refusal  of  auch  ad*» 
mission  was  founded  open  the  politieal 
oonsequences  that  would  folbw  upo» 
tbeir  assents— political  oonsequences  thai 
always  bad  ensued,  and  that  in  bis  con« 
scienoe  be  believed  iilwayi  w^uld  eoaoe^ 
open  ooacediag  those  privilegea  to  Rooiaa 
Calbolics  which  wiene  now  claiMid  by 
them.  Theee  eoneeqaences  led  to  tbe 
parpeiual  interfeiOMa  of  tbe  papal  m^ 
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tbority  aod  influence,  nominallj  in  spiri- 
tual affiurs  alone«  but  actually  in  the  gen- 
eral transactions  and  ordinary  business  of 
life.  It  bad  been  deposed,  indeed,  by 
witnesae*  examined  before  their  lordships, 
and  by  olbers,  that  that  interference  was 
atrictiy  confined  to  spiritual  matters  and 
doctrine ;  but,  how  and  by  whom  was  the 
line  to  be  drawn  that  was  to  separate — 
in  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  for 
example— spiritual  from  temporal  affairs  ? 
How  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  who 
exercised  an  undoubted  and  unresisted 
influence  in  the  one  would  not  exert  it  in 
the  other?  Or  that  the  power  which 
guided  a  man's  conduct  in  regard  to 
apiritual  things  would  abstain  from  direct- 
ing it  in  respect  to  temporal  ones  ?  He 
iras  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  were  able  to  lead  the  people 
with  great  facility ;  and  their  own  consti- 
iution  was  well  calculated  ever  to  respect 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  commands 
of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  admitted  of 
no  dispute ;  while  the  principle  of  sub- 
jection in  the  inferior  was  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  the  right  of  the  superior  to  hia 
obedience.  If  they  were  to  be  emanci- 
pated, therefore,  from  the  aduiowledgment 
of  that  control  recognized  oy  our  consti- 
tution, while  they  continueid  subject  to 
the  papal  orders  transmitted  through  their 
own  clergy,  to  admit  to  a  participation  of 
civil  aoa  political  privileges  thoae  who 
atill  refused  so  to  acknowledge  a  control 
which  waa  submitted  to  by  our  own 
church,  would  be  to  put  theRoman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  on  a  higher  footing  than  our 
own;  and  more  especially  when,  if  he 
waa  rightly  informed,  that  control  had 
been  aubmitted  to  in  other  countriea  and 
caaea.  Under  these  circumatances,  he 
could  not  think  that  the  pveamble  of  thia 
bill  waa  fairly  worded :  it  contained  a  part 
of  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  It 
waa  entitled  *<  A  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  disqualificationa  under  which  hia  roa^ 
jeaty'a  Roman  Catholic  aubjecta  now  la- 
bour—*  Whereaa  the  Proteatant  auccea- 
aion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thia  united 
kingdom  and  ita  dependenciea,  ia,  by  the 
act  for  the  further  Lmitation  of  the  crown, 
and  the  better  aecuring  the  lihertiea  of 
the  aubject,  eatabliahed  permanently  and 
inviolably/'*  But,  there  ahould  have 
been  added  aomething  to  thia  effect:— 
**  An  act  to  admit  and  invest  certain  dig- 
.nitariea  and  others  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
perauaaion  to  and  with  political  and  civil 
privtiegea,  which  all  experience  had  with- 
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drawn  from  Proteatant  dignitariea  and 
othera  of  the  aame  atation,  except  on  sub- 
mission to  a  certain  control;  from  all 
obedience  to  which,  auch  Roman  Catho- 
lica  are  hereby  exempted.'*  In  short,  to 
grant  them  those  privilegea  while  they 
continued  to  deny  our  control,  would  be 
virtually,  to  put  them  in  a  better  aituation 
than  the  members  of  our  own  church. 
He  also  excepted  to  the  bill,  on  account 
of  the  power  which  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood would  exercise  and  did  exercise 
over  their  flocks,  to  an  extent  greatly 
beyond  direction  in  mattera  afiecting  their 
apiritual  welfare.  He  knew,  indeed,  that 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  there  were 
many  honourable  exceptiuna  to  this  de- 
scription of  them.  He  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  nraisea  which  had  been 
beatowed  upon  tnem  by  noble  lords  who 
hadapoken  before  him.  But  they  were 
not  to  eulogise  individuala :  their  business 
waa  legialation.  He  would  ask,  if  they 
were  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
to  the  higheat  placea  in  the  constitution, 
what  was  to  guarantee  the  Protestant 
establishment?  By  the  law  none  were 
admissible  to  offices  of  political  trust,  but 
thoae  whoae  allegiance  waa  perfected* 
Of  all  the  diaaentera  from  the  establish* 
ment,  he  knew  of  none  whose  allegiance 
was  of  necessity  imperfect,  except  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Standing  in  the  pecu- 
liar relation  to  ua  which  they  did,  in  what 
light  must  they  regard  us  \  What  must 
be  the  feeling  of  a  really  conscientioua 
Roman  Catholic  (for  it  waa  useless  to 
take  notice  of  any  other)  towards  the  na- 
tional church  eatabliabment  ?  They  were 
to  consider  in  thia  question  what  had  been 
done  by  the  ProtestanU.  Were  not 
these  diaaentera  from  their  faith  uaurpera 
of  the  authority  of  their  creed  i  despoilera 
of  the  property  of  their  church  ?  Inwhat 
other  light  could  they  look  upon  ua  ?  We 
were  volootaiy  aeoedera  from  them,  aa 
the  other  diaaentera  were  from  the  national 
eatabliahment.  They  did  not  willingly 
nor  without  conaiderable  atrugglea  aepa- 
rate  from  oar  corpa.  There  waa  nothing 
in  principle,  in  Chriatian-like  feeling,  in 
policy  or  expediency,  which  required 
them  to  make  thoae  concesaiona,  or  for- 
bad their  refuaal  of  them.  A  noble  lord 
who  had  preceded  him,  h;id  aaid,  it  waa 
time  for  them  to  diveat  themselves  of 
their  prejudices;  but  surely  that  noble 
lord  muat  feel  that  on  qoeationa  of  thia 
kind,  upon  which  men  bad  been  accua* 
tomed  to  hear  particnUr  opinions  sUted 
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from  their  earliest  infancy,  It  was  impos- 
sible they  should  be  altogether  free  from 
prejudice  and  bias.     He  was  far  indeed 
from  speaking  of  those  men  who  enter- 
tained those  prejudices  with  a  feeling  of 
censure;  they  were  frequently  the  bond 
of  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  connec- 
tions, and  every  other  tie  that  bound  man 
to  man  in  relationship  and   friendship ; 
and  those  feelings  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  men  in  private  life,  and  rendered 
them  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  men 
in  society.     But,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  those  prejudices  were  not  ail  on  one 
side.      Much  might  be  said  about  the 
eradicating  of  prejudices;  but  he  thought 
it   would  be    a   dangerous    experiment. 
YoQ  might  extinguish   a  (larticular  re- 
ligion, but  were  you  sure  you  could  ex- 
tirpate prejudice?      As   to   what    were 
called  the  just  rights  of  the  Catholics,  he 
could  not  understand  it;  for  he  denied 
that  the  interests  of  the  many  should  ever 
be  sacrificed  to  the  few.      Expediency 
Was  sometimes  talked  of  as  a  ground  for 
conceding  this  meosure;  but  that  word 
had  latterly  been  supplanted  by  another 
—necessity ,  which  nad  been  defined  to 
be  nothing  short  of  a  general  threatening. 
This  appeared  to  him  to  be  unfounded  m 
fact.     If  he  thought  it  had  the  least  foun- 
dation, it  would  be  with  him  an  additional 
reason  for  resisting  any  thing  like  conces- 
sion :  but,  as  he  had  no  such  impression, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  such  an 
opinion  to  the  Catholics.    But,  when  this 
necessity  was  talked  of,  it  reminded  one 
of  the  tone  adopted  by   the  old   Irish 
chieftains,  a  fdrm  of  expressionless  lengthy 
and  more  expressive  certainly  than   we 
heard  now:  *'you  owe  me  a  tribute,  and 
if  you  donV*— [a  laugh].     But,  setting 
those  considerations  aside,  the  question 
for  tliem  was,  since  the  restrictions  were 
imposed,   had  the  country  advanced  or 
gone  back?     Was  it  not  at  a  pitch  of 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  glory,  which  were 
never  equalled  in  ancient  or  modern  his- 
tory >     Let   them   consider  the  power, 
capabilities,  and  resources,   whicn   had 
developed  themselves  in  thii  little  con- 
tractea  spot  of  (he  earth's  surface — not 
the    fruits    of    extraordinary   individual 
talents ;  but  the  slow  and  gradual  growth 
of  ages,  during  which  the  oppressed  Ca- 
tholics, as  they  were  called,  had  enjoyed, 
in  common  with  their  Protestant  brethren, 
the  fruitfl  of  those  councils  from  which, 
for  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  ours, 
they  had  been  excluded.    With  this  fact 
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of  the  constant  progressive  improvement 
of  the  country  under  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment and  constitution,  he  was  verjr 
averse  to  any  thing  like  innovation ;  and 
it  required  the  strongest  force  of  reason- 
ing to  convince  him  that  a  change  in  any 
decree  was  desirable.     Until  some  mdfe 
striking  facts  or  arguments  were  brought 
forward,  he  would  stand  by  that  system 
under  which  all  our  greatness  and  pros^ 
perity    had    been    made.      Indeed,    be 
doubted  whether  any  circumstances  could 
change  his  opinion  ;  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  such  a  pledge,  particularly  when 
they  saw  the  strange  things  that  Were 
passing  around  them  every  day ;  but  he 
could  not  anticipate  anv  change  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  the  con* 
stitution  of  a  free  state  in  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  the  participation  of  political 
power.    When  he  heard  the  recommen- 
dations of  noble  peers  to  make  an  inno* 
vation  in  the  constitution,  he  was   re- 
minded of  what  he  once  saw  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, ••  1  was  well ;  I  would  oe  better— 
and  here  I  am."     He  would  say,  that 
there  was,  no  principle  which  ought  to  be 
more  adhered  to  than  the  union  of  church 
and  state.    They  had  gone  on  strengthen* 
ing  and  supporting  each  other;  but  the 
measure  proposed  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  schism  in  them.     He  believed  that 
those  who    recommended   this  qaeasure 
were  sincere  in  their  opinions  of  its  ne^ 
cessity ;  and  without  attributing  any  want 
of  sincerity  to  them,  he  must  say,  that  he 
could  not  contemplate  it  in  the  same 
light  that  they  did.     An  argument  had 
been   put  forth   that  evening,   natnely. 
that  the  measure  had  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  decision  of  the   House 
of  Commons.     He  was  far  from  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  strong  recommen- 
dation;   but  amongst  the  valuable  pri- 
vileges of  the  House   of  Peers,   none 
was  more  important  on  the  one  band^ 
than  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
any  measure  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  on  the  other,  when  a 
measure  was  not  beneficial,  to  arrest  it  ia 
its  progress.    He  thought  it  would  be- 
come the   House   manfully  to    declare 
that    this     bill     ought     not     to    pass, 
and   that    they   would  therefore    reject 
it.     But,  in  support  of  the  bill  in  the 
other  House,  they  had  a  ifiere  trifling 
hesitating  majority — not  the  fair  decision 
of  that  great  council  of  the  nation,  nor 
the  unequivocal  declaration  of  their  opitH 
ion.    And  would  their  lordships  be  )u»- 
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tififd  in  paving  a  oeature  ivhich  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  sense  of  the  country, 
and  barely  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  It  had  been  also  said  this 
was  an  auspicious  time.  It  appeared  to 
him  quite  the  reverse.  The  attention  of 
the  country  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
had  been  engrossed  with  the  contider-r 
aljon  of  tliis  question;  and  whatever 
night  be  the  decision  of  that  night,  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  would 
liot  occupy  their  deep  attention  for  some 
iime  to  come.  According  to  the  pro- 
viaioDS  of  the  constitution,  the  time  could 
pot  be  for  distant  when  the  sense  of  the 
country  might  be  taken  in  Hhe  most  direct 
maooer  upon  this  subject.  They  would 
then  know  with  tolerable  exactness  how 
tiO  appreciate  that  increase  of  converts, 
as  they  had  been  called,  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  They  would  then  see  if  they  were 
justified  in  taking  the  sense  of  that  boasted 
majority  for  the  sense  of  the  country. 
He  thought  not.  Protestant  security 
required  Protestant  ascendancy.  Con- 
cessiens  to  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  follow,  because  Uie  right  to  them  did 
»ot  eaist-^jttstioe  did  not  exact  them— 
eapediency  did  not  require  them— ^he 
public  prosperity  could  not  be  increased 
by  granting  tliem— and  they  were  quite 
jocompatible  with  that  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, which  was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  empire. 

'  The  Bishopof  Iian</a^rose  and  said  :^* 
My  lords; — It  is  not  without  consider- 
able  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  address 
your  lordships  on  the  present  occasioa* 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  animadversions  to 
be  expected  by  any  one  who  ventures  to 
oppose  such  a  measure  as  that  which  is 
iiew  under  our  consideration ;  a  measure* 
in  many  respects,  plausible  and  attractive; 
a  maaaure^  calculated  to  make  impression' 
sot  only  on  unwary  and  inconsiderate 
minds,  but  on  some  of  the  best  feelings  of 
our  oaUira ;  a  measure  also,  which  comes 
to  us  under  the  saactioo  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  advocated  by 
persona  of  the  behest  talent  and  consi- 
4maion.  fiut»  my  lords,  these  very  cir- 
pumatancea  powerfully  operate  upon  my 
«und»  not  to  abrink  from  decUiring  my 
sentinaota,  on  a  matter  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  our  religious  as  well  as  our  civil 
establishments,  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
deeply  involved.    I  shall  endeavour,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my  ob- 
servations, that  I  may  not  detain  youc 
lordships  longer  than  I  can  well  avoid 
from  listening  to  those  who  may  have  ^ 
stronger  claim  to  your  attention. 

My  lords,  if  this  were  a  question  merely 
of  expediency,  a  question  solely  as  to  thq 
balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
of  conveniences  ana  inconveniences,  likely 
to  result  from  the  proposed  measure,  I 
might  be  less  disposed  to  take  a  part  in 
the  dbcussion.  But  if  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  it  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  some  essential  prin« 
ctples  of  our  Protestant  constitution  and 
government;  then,  however  desirable  those 
benefits  may  appear  (to  roe,  I  own,  they 
appear  exceedingly  dubious  and  problem- 
atical), I  must  consider  the  proposal  as 
one  which  it  becomes  not  the  legislature 
to  adopt. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  principrcs  to 
be  maintained  in  this  discussion,  I  con- 
ceive, mv  lords,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
assume  them  as  points  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  Thev  have,  in  fact,  been  con- 
ceded by  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  iA 
former  debates ;  and  they  are  moreover 
distinctly  and  expressly  recognized  in  the 
very  preamble  of  the  bill.  The  preamble 
sets  forth,  that  tlie  Protestant  succession, 
and  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of 
Englsnd  and  Ireland  are  established  per- 
manently and  inviolably.  Here  is  a  direct 
acknowledgment,  not  only  that  some  re- 
ligious establishment  is  essential  to  the 
constitution,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  Pro- 
testant and  episcopal. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  inquiry,  we  come  to  the  main 

?iestion«  on  what  grounds  arc  Roman 
atholics  excluded  from  certain  privileges 
and  favours  granted  to  other  members  of 
the  community  ? 

To  this  question,  my  lords,  I  answer, 
that  thev  are  not  excluded  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  theological  tenets ;  they  are 
not  excluded  for  holding  the  doctrines  of 
tranaubstantiation,  of  the  invocation  of 
aaiota,  the  worship  of  images,  or  any  otlier 
points  in  their  creed  or  ritual^  which  we 
deem  to  be  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Christianitv.  These  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  disqualifications  under  which 
they  labour,  nor  the  true  ground  of  those 
disabilities  which  thelegislaturehas thought 
fit  to  impose  upon  them.  The  real  and 
only  ground  of  their  exclusion  is  this ;— 
that  U»ey  are  (what  they  do  not  choose  to 
call  themsel?es).  Papists, 
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My  lords,  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly' 
understood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  use  this 
term  as  a  term  of  reproach,  nor  with  the 
fih'ghtest  intention  to  give  offence.  I  have 
too  high  a  respect  for  the  general  body 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  intend  any 
such  thing.  But  it  is  necessary,  it  is  un- 
avoidable, in  the  course  of  argument  I 
have  to  pursue,  that  this  their  fixed  and 
(I  believe)  unalterable  characteristic  should 
be  kept  in  view.  If,  therefore,  I  should 
happen  to  use  the  terms  popery  and 
papist  more  frequently  than  I  may  with 
to  do,  or  than  may  be  acceptable  to  maov 
who  hear  me,  I  trust  it  will  be  excused. 
I  certainly  will  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

What  then,  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  real  papist  ?  It  is,  my  lords,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
—the  acknowledgment,  that,  in  certam 
respects,  the  pope  has  an  authority  over 
the  whole  Christian  world ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  whatever  country,  or  under 
whatever  government,  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  are  placed,  they  owe  to 
him,  as  their  supreme  head,  a  special  al- 
legiance, and  are  bound,  by  an  obligation 
paramount  to  all  others,  to  render  him 
homage  and  obedience. 

To  what  extent  this  authority  takes 
place,  is  another  question.  There  have 
been  times  when  it  was  claimed  and  exer- 
cised, as  extending  both  to  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns.  The  power,  however, 
which  the  popes  formerly  asserted  over 
temporal  concerns,  it  may  be  said,  has 
long  since  died  away,  and  ought  not  now 
CO  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  no  direct  assumption  of  this 
power  has  of  late  been  attempted ;  and, 
hence,  it  is  often  alleged,  that  the  pre- 
tended right  is  become  obsolete,  if  not 
extinct.  Nor  am  I  unwilling,  my  lords, 
to  argue  as  if  it  were  so.  Only  let  me  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that,  even  to  this  day, 
it  has  never  been  formally  repealed,  never 
authoritatively  disclaimed.  So  long  as  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  continue 
to  be  the  standard  of  papal  pretensions, 
and  that  council  recognises  the  authority 
of  anterior  councHs,  this  asserted  prero- 
gative remains  virtudly  in  force.  However 
dormant,  it  is  not  absolutely  extinct;  and 
were  times  and  circumstances  to  permit 
its  revival,  the  authority  would  still  not  be 
wanting  to  give  it  eflbct. 

But,  my  lords,  setting  aside  this  part  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  it  will 
fidffice  for  my  present  purpose  to  confine 
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our  attention  to  its  alleged  supreiaaey  io^ 
spiritual  matters.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  at- 
tempts being  continually  made  to  repve^ 
sent  this  spiritual  supremacy  as  not  In- 
volving any  temporal  interests,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  interfering  in  any  degree 
with  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state*   • 

My  lords,  of  all  fallacies  none  appeani 
to  me  more  palpable,  more  emgieus,  tbtti 
that  which  regards  spiritual  authority  a* 
altogether  unconnected  with  temporal. 
Theoretically,  indeed,  they  are  distinct; 
but  practically,  in  most  cases,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  disunite  them.  Like  the  soul 
and  body  (I  am  using  Bellarmine's  tllus* 
tration,  my  lords,  not  my  own ) ; — like  th^ 
soul  and  body,  though  each  nave  special 
qualities  and  special  interests  of  iu  own, 
yet  they  act  one  upon  the  other  by  mutual 
co-operi^tion,  and  affect  each  other  by 
mutual  influence.  It  may  be  easy  to  say, 
this  is  a  spiritual  right,  and  that  a  temporal 
right ;  this  is  an  exereise  of  civil  power, 
and  that  of  ecclesiastical  :~bat  wheo  yoa 
come  to  apply  these  to  individud  ciseav 
they  will  be  found  so  blended  together^  at 
to  render  their  separation  alwa]^  difficult, 
sometimes  impracticable.  And  this  is  in 
reality  the  main  foundation  of  that  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  whidi  exists  in 
almost  every  well-constituted  government^ 
and  which  sustains  the  fabric  w  the  British 
constitution. 

I  contend,  then,  my  lords,  that  if  the 
spiritual  authority  be  exercised,  to  its  full 
extent,  by  a  power  distinct  from  that  of 
the  state,  and  assuming  to  itself  a  svipre* 
macy  in  that  respect,  it  must,  so  far,  be- 
come a  direct  infringement  upon  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  sovereign.  Bot  if 
It  be  said,  that,  even  in  this  respeot,  the 
supremacy  arrogated  by  the  pope  over 
'inaividuals  of  other  states  than  hia  own,  li 
become  so  miti^ted,  or  so  diminishedi  ae 
no  longer  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm  or 
offence;  then  it  will  be  necessary^  in  order 
to  judge  rightly  of  this,  that  we  examine 
somewhat  more  partiottlarly  in  what  this 
spiritual  supremacy  actually  consists* 

Spiritual  power,  my  lends,  is  twofold  9 
and  the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  oompoaed 
have  been  clearly  defined  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  ovr  epis« 
cepal  bench,  whom  many  of  your  lordships 
must  have  often  heard  in  this  House  with 
admiration  and  delight ;«-!  mean*  bishop 
Horsley.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  we 
are  now  discusstiig,  that  eminent  prelate 
remarked  the  just  and  proper  distioctioa 
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tetweeii  the  **  Powtr  of  Order**  and  the 
<«  Power  of  Jariidiction;**  both  appertain- 
ing to  spiritual  autboril^,  bat  **  quite  dia« 
tiiicty  and  of  distioct  origin."  The  power 
of  order,  my  lordi«  is  timply  and  purely 
spirttualy  and  can  emanate  from  none  but 
a  tpirltual  authority.  It  is  that  power 
which  oonferi  the  capability  of  exercising 
•piritoal  functions;  or,  in  other  words, 
ottaUfies  a  person  to  minister  in  sacred 
tilings.  This  power  the  sovereign,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  state,  being  a  la^* 
hum,  cannot  possibly  confer.  He  has  it 
4iot  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  com* 
monicate  it  to  others.  It  originates  in 
another  and  a  higher  source.  And  this  is 
all  that  prpperly  belongs  to  the  power  of 
order.  The  power  of  jurisdiction  goes 
much  further  than  this.  It  extends  to  the 
entire  government  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  the  appointment  of  particular 
persons  to  exercise  spiritual  functions 
throughout  the  state,  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  they  shall  be  directed, 
to  their  respective  remunerations  accord* 
tag  to  the  stations  they  hold  in  the  mi« 
wstry,  in  short,  to  every  thing  which,  in 
eedesiutical,  no  less  than  in  civil  polity, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  and  exe-> 
cutive  government  of  tlie  country  to  pro* 
vide,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  my  lords,  that  this 
latter  power,  though  spiritual  in  its  pur- 
pose and  effect,  cannot  be  exercised  by 
any  other  aothoritv  than  that  of  the  state, 
much  less  by  any  foreign  power,  without 
•  palpable  interference  with  that  author- 
ity ;  neither  can  it  be  carried  into  effect 
without  a  perceptible  and  powerful  in* 
iluenoe  upon  men's  temporal  interests. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  the  power 
claimed  in  modem  times,  by  the  see  of 
Rome,  is  nothing  more  than  that  whidi 
Monga  to  the  church  onl^,  and  which 
has  Imn  expressly  disdauMd  by  the 
aovereigns  of  this  country,  as  a  part  of 
their  prerogative.  Let  us  examine  into 
the  aocuracnr  of  this  assertion* 

The  true  line  c^distinetion  I  apprehend, 
my  lords,  to  be  this  :-*8piritual  functions 
belong  exclusively  to  the  church;  spiritual 
jurisdiction  beloogs  to  the  state,  ae  allied 
to  the  church,  and  although  exercised  by 
the  church,  is  derived  from  the  state. 
Nowhere,  pcriians,  has  this  distinction 
l>een  more  clearly  or  strongiT  marked, 
than  in  the  S7th  article  of  our  church,  and 
in  queen  Elisabeth's  injunctions,  which 
oiay  be  considered  as  decime  upon  the 
point. 


The  Puritans,  it  is  well  known,  took 
offeu«^  at  the  assertion  of  the  regal  supre* 
macy  in  spiritual  concerns;  misconceiving, 
as  it  appearf,  or  misrepresentiag,  its  real 
intent  and  meaning.  To  quiet  such  scru- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  to  re-assert 
the  doctrine  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,, 
the  S7th  article  declares  as  follows:— 
**Tbe  queen's  majesty  hath  the  chief 
power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and  other 
her  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  go* 
vernment  of  all  estates  of  this  realm, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  In 
all  causes,  doth  appertain,  and  Is  pot,  nor 
ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  juris- 
diction.—Where  we  attribute  to  the 
queen's  majesty  the  chief  government  (by 
which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of 
some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offsnded),  we 
give  not  to  our  princes  ministering  either 
of  God's  word,  or  of  the  sacraments :  the 
which  thing  the  injunctions  also  lately  set 
forth  by  Elisabeth,  our  queen,  do  most 
plainly  testify ;  but  that  only  prerogative 
which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always 
to  all  godly  princes,  in  holy  scriptures, 
bv  God  himsdf,  i.  e.  that  they  should  rule 
all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  eode* 
siastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil 
doers.^->The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England.'' 

Here,  my  lords,  nothing  is  disclaimed, 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  but  that 
which,  it  is  manifest,  cannot  appertain  to 
9X%y  temporal  power,  the  right  of  exer- 
cising spiritual  functions.  And  what 
are  those  functions?  *'  The  ministering 
either  of  God's  word,  or  of  the  sacra* 
meats."  The  sovereign,  though  supreme 
head  both  of  church  and  state,  cannot 
take  upon  himself  to  preach,  to  baptise, 
to  administer  the  Eucharist,  to  ordamp  to 
confirm,  or  to  consecrate.  These  are 
offices  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual: 
and  queen  Elisabeth  rejects  the  very 
suppoaitiop  of  their  belonging  to  the  ao-r 
vereign  as  a  slanderous  construction  of 
her  asserted  claim  to  supremacy.  But 
she  still  maintains,  and  abates  nothing  6f 
her  title  to  supremeiuiisdiction;  nor  will 
allow  any  states  of  the  realm,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  be  subject  to  an^ 
foreign  jurisdiction.  Her  authority  la 
declared  (aa  had  been  more  fully  set 
forth  in  her  injunctions,  twelve  years  be- 
fore), to  extend  to  **  all  nMnner  of  per* 
sons  bom  within  these  her  realms,  of 
what  estalCt  either  ecclesiastical  or  tei» 
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poralf  soever  ihey  be;  bo  bb  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any 
superioricy  over  them."  Thus  do  the 
iojunctioDS  and  articles  agree  together; 
and  froin  both  is  drawn  the  conclusion, 
that  «  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  batli  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England  :"•— 
no  jurisdiction^  my  lords,  of  any  iLind. 

Siy  lonlsy  I  think  it  clearly  follows  from 
hence,  that,  acoording.to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Protestant  constitution, 
no  subject  can  be  considered  as  paying 
full  and  nndivided  allegtanoe  to  the  so* 
vereigo,  whose  notions  of  the  regal  supre* 
nacy  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard. 
If  ijpiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority,  iti 
whatever  degree,  be  acknowledged  as  the 
right  of  some  other  potentate,  that,  whe- 
ther it  be  more  or  less,  is  so  much  sub« 
tracted  from  the  supreme  authority  claim- 
ed, and  justly  claimed,  by  the  head  of  the 
state;  and  the  subject  who  is  placed  in 
audi  a  predicament  can  pay  only  a  divided 
allegiance  to  his  rightful  sovereign;  an 
aUegiance,  which,  however  sincere  and 
faithful  as  &r  as  it  extends,  is  avowedly 
imperfect  in  this  respect;  and,  conse- 
aneatly,  oortaila  his  right  to  the  same 
tavour  and  privileges,  the  same  degree  of 
trust  and  power,  wbidi  others  may  enjoy 
^ho  submit  to  the  state  without  any  su<» 
reservations  or  restrictions. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  actually 
stand  in  this  predicament,  cannot  surely 
be  denied.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
Bellamiine's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
which  be  states  to  have  been  the  com- 
asoniy  received  opinion  in  his  day :  and 
your  lordships  wiH  recollect  that  Beilar* 
flsiiie  was  not  in  the  best  odour  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  his  notions  of  the  papal  pre- 
rogatives not  bemg  eufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  views  there  entertained  of  the 
ope's  supremacjr.  His  doctrine,  my 
kIs,  (and  he  gives  it  as  a  moderated 
4>pinioQ  between  two  extremes)  is  this  :— 
^*  That  the  Pope,  as  Pope,  has  net  directly 
«nd  immediately  any  temporal,  but  only 
s  spiritual  power;  severtaeleas,  that  by 
reason  of  the  apritaal,  he  has«  at  least, 
Indirectly,  a  eertain  power,  and  that 
avpreare,  in  temporals  s*'—«  That  the 
power  of  the  Pope  is  indeed  properly,  in 
4tself,  and  directly,  spiritual ;  but  that  by 
it  he  can  dispose  of  the  temporal  things 
of  all  christians,  when  that  is  required  for 
the  end  of  the  spiritual  power,  to  which 
4he  ends  of  all  temporal  powera  dre  sub- 
ordinate; for  tboagb  he  has  no  merely 
4empofBl  power,  yet  he  has»  in  online  ao 
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bonam  spirituale,  the.faighest  power  over 
temporals."  Again  ;'-^**  The  spiritual  power 
does  not  mix  itself  in  temporal  concerns, 
but  sttfferK  all  things  to  proceed,  as  before 
the  union,  so  long  as  they  do  jiot  oppose 
the  spiritual  end,  or  be  not  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  But  if  any  thing  of  this  sort 
occurs,  the  spiritual  i:aa,  and  ought  to 
coerce  the  temporal,  by  any  way  or  means 
which  shall  seem  necessary  for  its  purr 
pose."*-— This  exposition  needs  no  com* 
ment. 

But,  my  lords,  how  stands  this  matter 
in  the  present  day?  Will  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  these  realms  be  con^ 
tent  to  acknawledge  the  king's  supremacy 
'*  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons^ 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  ?"  Will  they 
allow  that  the  Pope  has  no  spiritual  juris*' 
diction  within  these  realms?  Will  the 
Pope  himself  relinquish  his  claios  to  ap- 
point the  clergy*  and  to  rule  them  I  WUl 
he  forego  his  superintendanee  over  them 
in  their  respective  diocesan  or  pastorajl 
charecters,  or  surrender  such  points  as 
may  interfere  with  the  jurisprudence  W" 
this  countrjr  I  My  lords,  I  hardly  nee4 
say,  that  hitherto  no  symptom  of  a  dis- 
position to  do  this  has  appeared,  either  i« 
the  Pope  himself,  or  in  those  who  are 

*  "  Tenia  sententia  media,  et  Cathop 
licorum  Theologorum  communis,  popti- 
ficem,  ut  pontificem,  non  habere  direct^ 
et  immediate  ullam  teniporalem  poles- 
tatem,  sed  solum  spiritualem;  tameo 
ratione  spiritualis  habere  saliem  indirect^ 
potestatem  quandam,  eam(|tie  summaai> 
in  temporalibus.'**— Bellarmin.  de  PotesC 
Pontic  1.  5,  c.  1 . — ^^  Potestatem  summi 
pootificis  proprie,  per  se,  et  direct^  spirit 
tuatem  esse,  sed  per  earn  disponere  posse 
de  rebtts  temporalibus  omnium  Christian 
ttorum,  cum  id  requiritur  ad  finero  spirit 
tualis  potestatis,  cui  siAordinaptur  noes 
temporallum  omnium  potestatum."-*Ibid» 
c  5.^-^*  Etsi  non  habeat  ullam  mere  teoi* 
poreleu  potestatem,  tamenhsbereinordine 
ad  bonum  spirituale  summam  potestatem 
disponendi  de  temporaUbuard>tts  omnium 
Christianorum."-*lbid.  c  6,— *'ltaqiie 
spiritualis  [sc  potestas]  non  se  miscet 
temporaliboa  negotiis,  sed  sioit  omnia 
procedere,  sicut  antequam  esseni  coor 
junclae,  dummodo  non  obsint  fioi  spirit 
tuali,  aut  non  aint  necessaria  ad  eum  con- 
aequeadum.  Si  autem  tale  quid  accidat^ 
spnritttalu  potestaa  potest  et  debet  coercere 
Semporalem,  omni  ratione  ac  ▼>%  ^llii®  <^ 
id  necessaria  esse  videbitur^*^— llw*  c».6. 
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Ijoand  in  ftlte^fisnce  to  hhti.    Agfdfa,  fh^re-  i  retort  to  higher  authority  than  thai  of  Dr 


fore,  I  mtist  insift,  that  theira  can  only  be 
a  divided  allegiance ;  and  that»  therefore^ 
they  are  dtsqualrfied  for  such  an  extension 
of  privileges  and  ftvoors,  as  may  be  fairly 
expected  by  their  fellow-subjeets  who 
labour  not  under  similar  disoualifieations. 

I  am  aniciousi  however,  to  fortify  myself 
to  these  representations  by  authorities 
which  your  lordships  may  deem  unexcep* 
tlonable.  Among  chose  who  are  com- 
monly reputed  to  have  been  what  are 
called  high-dhnrchmen,  I  might  name 
Laud>  Stillingileet,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Leslie 
the  non-juror,  Hiekes,  Atterbury,  the  two 
Sherlocks,  and  bishop  Horsley;  not  to 
mention  a  living  prelate  now  near  me, 
who  has  treated  this  subject  with  his 
wonted  learning  and  ability.  All  these 
have  (I  believe;  touched  upon  the  papal 
Supremacy  as  among  the  most  dsngerous 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  these  notions,  my  lords,  are  not  con- 
fined to  fatgh-church  writers;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  would  rather  resort  to 
authorities  more  likely  to  be  well  received 
by  the  adyocates  of  tne  proposed  conces- 
atons  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  writers, 
well  known  tohave  been  sealoasly  attached 


Mflner,  the  oracle  of  the  present  day"  * 
among  the  finglish  members  of  the  Romisn 
church.  These,  my  lords,  are  Dr.  MilnerV 
sentiments  concerning  Locke  and  Hoadley. 
— **  The  Socinian  Locke,  vrlio  will  not- 
allow  of  Catholics  being  tolerated,  on  the 
demonstrated  false  pretext  that  they  can*^ 
not  tolerate  other  Christians.*' — "  Bishop 
Hoadley,  who  bad  no  retinon  ttt  all  of  hw 
own,  would  not  allow  tTO  Catholics  to 
enjoy  theirs,  because  he  says,  no  oathtf 
and  solemn  assurances,  no  regard  to  troth,' 
justice,  or  honour  can  restrain  them.  Thit 
is  the  hypocritical  plea  for  the  intolerance 
of  a  man  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
violating  all  his  oaths  and  engagements-to^ 
a  church  which  had  raised  hmi  to  rank 
and  fortune,  and  who  systematically  puiw 
sued  its  degradation  into  his  own  anti* 
Christian  Socinianism,  by  professed  deceit 
and  treachery."  So  much,  my  lords,  for 
the  good'will  which  Papists  bear  towardi 
writers  whom,  of  all  others,  their  Protesw 
tant  friends  are  continually  holding  up  aa 
models  of  liberality  of  sentiment. 

Together  with  bishop  Hoadley,  I  mights 
also  mention  Dr.  Sykea  and  others  who 


distinguished  themselves  in  the  Bansorian 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  Controversy,  as  advocates  of  bishop  Hoad* 
friendly  to  theextension  of  religiousliberty.  ^ley's  sentiments  on  spiritual  and  ecdesi-^ 


Among  these,  1  would  first  mention  arch- 
bt^op  Wake,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
had  tne  gratification  of  hearing  warmly 
eologiietfin  this  Houftet  an  eulogy  in 
Which  f  can  most  cordially  join.  That 
excellent  prelate  laboured  with  great 
earnestness  to  eflect  an  union  between 
the  English  and  Gallician  Churches ;  and 
after  a  long  and  patient  perseverance  in 
the  attempt,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
Ms  endeavours  frustrated,  and  the  whole 
aeheme  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
hnpracticability  of  coming  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding upon  this  point  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  authority.  Other  prelates  of^Uie 
same  dass  were  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and 
Gibson,  all  strenuous  opposers  to  Popery, 

f'  et  sincere  advocates  of  toleration.  But 
pass  over  these  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  lordships  to  those  great  writers, 
Locke  and  Hoadley,  on  whom  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  highest  enco- 
miums bestowed  in  this  House :  and  the 
point,  my  lords,  to  which  I  request  your 
attention,  is  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  appear  to 
hold  these  admired  friends  of  religious 
freedom.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  hardly 


astical  authority.  Dr.  Sykes,  in  particular; 
wrote  a  tract  with  this  title;  ** Enquiry 
how  far  Papists  ought  to  be  treated  here 
as  good  suDjects:  and  how  far  they  are 
chargeable  with  the  tenets  commonly  im» 
puted  to  them.**  It  is  true,  that  this  and 
other  similar  publications  came  forth  at 
or  near  the  time  when  the  Pretender  had 
raised  a  rebellion  in  this  country,  and 
much  of  their  weight  and  mfluence  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  firont 
that  circumstance.  But  what  I  partico* 
larly  wish  to  impress  upon  your  lordships 
is  this:— that,  to  whatever  occurrences 
they  might  owe  their  origin,  the  arguments- 
and  mode  of  reasoning  contained  m  them 
have  little  reference  to  any  piknicular 
crisis  ;  but  turn  chiefiy,  If  not  entirely,  oit 
those  fixed  and  unalterable  tenets  of 
Popery,  which  then  bound,  and  stiU  con- 
tinues to  bind,  all  Papists  in  obedience  to 
the  holy  see.  It  is,  in  short,  their  pro- 
fessing a  diyided  allegiance  between  the 
Pope  and  thehr  Sovereign,  that  renders 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  these  writers,  ab- 
solutely dia||aalified  for  places  of  trust- 
and  power  in  the  state. 

Descending  now  to  otir  own  times,  whitt 
do  we  find  to  be  the  present  state  df 
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Popeiyt  with  reference  to  these  poials  in 
|Mirliqilar»  as  well  as  to  other  tenets 
which  distioguish  it  from  the  Popish 
chordi  ? 

.  My  lords,  there  can  hardly,  I  conceive, 
be  a  greater  cause  of  offence  to  a  Romsn 
Catholic,  than  to  question  the  immutability 
of  his  faith.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  its^creed  is  un- 
changeable, and  its  authority  infallible. 
Its  tenets  are,  at  least,  in  the  present  day. 
considered  to  be  conformable  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  con- 
aeauently  may  fairly  be  tried  bj  thatstaod- 
ara.  And  while  the  catechism  of  that 
CpuncUf  and  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  the 
5th  are  received  as  accredited  authorities 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  still  abide, 
we  can  hardly  be  accused  of  misrepresen- 
tation in  bringing  their  statements  to 
that  test. 

.  Inwhatrespect,then,isPoperychanged? 
It  is  continually  assumed  oy  those  who 
advocate  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  that 
Iheir  peculisr  tenets  are  no  longer  main- 
taioed  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  the  same 
acceptation  as  heretofore;  but  have  un- 
dergone certain  modifications  and  inter- 
pretations, which  render  them  compara- 
tively harmless.  Nay,  great  efforts  have 
been  recentljr  made,  Doth  by  Romish  wri-< 
ters  i^nd  their  friends,  to  show  that  their 
doctrioeaapproximate  much  more  towards 
those  of  tne  church  of  England  than  is 

Gnerally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and 
ve  at  length  approached  so  nearly  to 
our  own,  as  to  present  but  a  shade  of 
difference  between  them. 

My  lords,  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
attempts.  The  very  same  efforts  were 
made  Ions  since  by  Bossuet,  and  were 
successfulTv  encountered  and  overthrown 
by  archbishop  Wake.  It  has  often  been 
the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  resort 
to  tnis  expedient,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
its  own  vindication,  and  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  proselytism  among  Protestants. 
A  fresh  instance  of  this  policy  has  also 
been  brought  before  us  in  the  examination 
of  certain  Roman  Catholic  prelates  before 
the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  the  state  of  Ireland.  A  ^erj 
favourable  opportunity  then  presented 
itself  to  them  for  such  a  purpose,  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  with  no  incon- 
siderable skill  and  ability.  Several  of  the 
questions  put  to  them  apnear  to  have 
been  of  thst  kind  which  m  technically 
called  'heading  questions; "  such  as  almost 
ioggested  the  answers  sought  for,  and 
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such  aa  those  who  were  to  fumUi  the 
answers  might  be  supposed  most  willing 
to  give*  In  this  way,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  frame  a  plausible  representation 
of  several  articles  of  the  Romish  faitb^ 
and  to  give  them  such  a  colouring  aa 
might  readily  satisfy  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject* Half  an  hour's  cross-examination 
might  greatly  have  altered  the  aspect  of 
sjich  .evidence,  and  have  placed  it  in  a 
verv  di&rent  light. 

But,  my  lonJb,  taking  this  evidence^in 
the  most  mvoorable  point  of  view,  what 
is  the  result  I  Is  any  point  of  the  Pope*s 
spiritual  supremacjr  abandoned?  Doea 
not  Papal  infallibihty  (so  far  as  concerns 
an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papal  see 
in  matters  of  faith)  remain  the  same  ?  Is 
its  principle  of  intolerance  renounced? 
Is  it  less  intent  than  heretofore  upon  pro- 
selytism ?  Is  its  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  less  absolute  than  in 
former  times  I  If  in  these  respects  it  still 
presents  to  us  the  same  features,  there  is 
no  need  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  other 
doctrines  less  immediately  affecting  the 
question  before  us* 

To  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject  of 
papal  supremacy,  let  it  be  remembered, 
my  lords,  that  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome  extends  to  matters  of 
practice  as  well  as  of  faith.  Such  also  la 
the  spirit  of  proselytism  she  cherishes^ 
that  her  clergy  are*^  bound  to  it  by  the 
most  solemn  engagementa  at  their  ordi- 
nation ;  an  obligation  never  imposed  upon 
our  own  clergy.  Above  all,  my  lords, 
look  at  the  absolute  dominion  exercised  by 
the  Romish  bishops  and  pastors  over  every 
individual  of  tbeir  flocks ;  to  which,  per- 
haps, there  is  nothing  parallel  in  any  other 
Christian  community*  To  instance  only  in 
the  use  of  auricular  confesaion,  as  it  is 
termed;  a  duty,  exacted  from  every 
member  of  their  church,  and  made  impe- 
rative as  to  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  under  penalties  the  most  appalling* 
My  lords,  it  is  frightful  to  think  upon  the 
state  of  subjection  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  laity  are  thus  enthralled ;  and 
of  the  unt»ounded  influence  thus  obtained 
over  them  by  the  priesthood ;  more  espch 
cially  when  connected  with  the  inviolable 
secresy  imposed  on  the  priest  himself,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty.  Of 
the  possible  effect  of  this  upon  the  inter- 
ests, nay,  the  very  existence  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  form  some  conception,  from 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Doyle,  in  hia 
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llMt  exsQiination  before  yotir  lordships' 
qommittee.  Being  interrogated  wiih  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  this  obligation  to  se- 
cresji  upon  Uiat  part  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  requires  the  subject  to  dis- 
close to  the  government  any  treasonable 
designs  or  practices  which  may  come  to 
bis  knowleage*  Dr,  Do^le  replies,  *<  The 
secrets  communicated  in  confession,  are 
such  as  we  are  supposed  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  as  ministers  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  penance ;  and  in  that  capacity  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  bound,  by  the 
oaih  of  allegiance  which  we  take,  to  re- 
veal secrets  committed  to  us  in  that  way ; 
•od  as  our  rite  of  confession  is  known  to 
tbe  laws,  and  our  doctrines  with  regard  to 
it  universally  acknowled|;ed  to  exist  in 
our  church,  the  oath  which  binds  us  to 
discover  any  treason  against  the  state,  or 
against  his  majesty,  which  may  come  to 
our  knowledge,  does  not  oblige  us  to  re- 
Teal  any  thing  with  which  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  in  sacramental  confes- 
sion ;  that  is  the  manner  in  which  we  un- 
derstand the  clause  of  the  oath." 

This  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation 
of  an  oaih ;  and  1  might  comment  on  the 
insecurity  to  the  state,  in  allowing  such  a 
restriction  of  its  meaning  as  must  render 
it  almost  nugatory ;  since  it  might  totally 
annul  ita  operation  in  the  very  case  where 
tbe  danger  would  be  roost  instant  and  in- 
evitable. But,  my  lords,  I  advert  to  it 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ob- 
servation, which  has  frequently  occurred 
to  me,  in  reflecting  on  this  subject.  It 
has  often  been  cast  as  a  reproach  upon 
Homan  Catholics,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  be- 
cause they  admit  of  certain  mental  reser- 
vations incompatible  with  its  strict  and 
full  observance.  My  lords,  I  have  always 
felt  this  to  be  an  unworthy  and  offensive 
insinuatiooy  unjustly  affecting  the  charac- 
ters of  a  body  of  men  whom  i  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  regard  as  deserving  of 
such  an  opprobrium.  I  believe  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  to  be  as 
incapable  of  tbua  tampering  witn  an  oath, 
ao  any  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  realm.  I  believe  them  to  be 
as  incapable  of  mental  reservation ;  and, 
therefore,  in  their  mode  of  reconciling  the 
allegiance  they  swear  to  the  Sovereign  in 
temporals,  with  that  which  they  conscien- 
tiously hold  to  be  due  to  the  Pope  in  spi- 
ritualsi  I  have  alwaya  imagined  that  they 
aatisfied  their  minds  by  some  such  con- 
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structive  interpretation,  as  that  which  Dr. 
Doyle  has  here  distinctly  avowed  with  re- 
gard to  the  secresy  of  confession.  1  have 
conceived  they  might  reason  thus  :-^The 
state  knows  our  obligations  to  the  Pope ; 
it  knows  that  we  owe  him  obedience,  impli- 
cit obedience,  on  certain  points ;  it  knows 
that  we  regard  this  as  an  obligation  para- 
mount to  all  others ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not accuse  us  of  mental  or  secret  reserva- 
tion, in  taking  the  oath  under  such  a  re- 
striction. The  reservation  Is  not  mental, 
is  not  insidious,  is  not  delusive  :  it  Is  open 
and  avowed ;  and  if  the  legislature  think 
fit  to  accept  theSe  our  conditional  protes- 
tations and  fidelity  and  submission,  there 
can  be  nO  misunderstanding  on  either  side. 
•«-If  this,  my  lords,  be  a  correct  notion, 
that  I  have  formed,  Dr.  Doyle  may  fairly 
be  considered,  in  this  instance,  as  virtually 
speaking  the  general  sentiments  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity 'of  his  communion,  on 
every  point  of  doty  relative  to  the  state, 
as  well  as  this :  and  the  state  has  only  to 
view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. But  Can  it  be  doubtful,  what, 
in  prudence  and  due  regard  to  the  public 
safety,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  towards  persons  whose  upright, 
honourable,  and  conscientious  adherence 
to  their  principles  f  fur  upright,  honour- 
able, and  conscientious  1  most  willingly 
presume  it  to  be),  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  render  more  than  such  a  condi- 
tional and  imperfect  submission  to  the  go- 
vernment unaer  which  they  live  ? 

My  lords,  there  are  several  other  pointft 
on  which  I  had  intended  to  make  some 
observations:  but  I  refrain,  from  an  un- 
willingness to  trespass  (briber  on  your  at- 
tention. .  Much  might  be  said  on  the  ef- 
fects of  penance,  absolution,  and  indul- 
gences, as  maintained  by  tbe  Romish 
church ;  on  the  acknowledged  difllculties 
respecting  marriage,  as  stated  also  by  Dr. 
Doyle;  on  excomq^unication ;  on  the 
Pope's  power  in  nominating  to  episcopal 
sees ;  and  on  the  general  principle,  still 
so  pertinaciously  maintained,  of  the  eti^ 
tire  independence  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  its  spiritual  capacity,  on  any  temporal 
authority,  rule  or  governance,  wbile 
these  continue  to  be  the  avowed  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  again  I  ask,  are 
they  not  really  PapisU  ?  and  can  their  ad- 
missibility to  the  same  power  and  trust 
with  other  subjects  be  reasonably  claimed, 
or  safely  granted  ? 

My  lords,  in  making  these  observations, 
let  me  once  more  disclaim  any  sentiments 
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of  ill  will,  any  boftile  or  unchriatian  feel« 
ibgs  towards  ibote  who  are  the  objects  of 
them.  My  lords*  i(  I  know  myBelf,  I  am 
not  of  an  inioleraot  spirit ;  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  me  to  seem  opposed  to  a  body  of 
men  wbom  I  know  how  to  respect  and  to 
esteem.  In  the  early  part  of  my  profes- 
sional life,  I  lifed  in  habita  of  social  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinction among  them,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tained a  sincere  regard.  With  others  of 
the  same  description  I  have  since  culti- 
vated acquaintance,  and  hope  still  to  con- 
tinue domg  so.  I  can  honour  a  papist, 
who  ir  a  papist  indeed ;  and  I  can  honour 
disseniers  of  other  denominations,  who  are 
dissenters  indeed.  But  I  cannot  equally 
honour  those  who  affect  an  approximation 
of  sentiment  to  ourselves  in  matters  even 
of  essential  importance  where  there  can 
be  no  real  agreement*  The  best  founda- 
tion of  uoaTOcted  good-will  between  par- 
ties thus  diifering  in  religion,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  avowal 
of  such  difference,  without  compromising 
our  own  principles  or  being  intolerant  of 
those  of  others* 

One  more  observation,  my  lords,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  offer.  The  declared  object 
of  the  proposed  measure  is  to  conciliate 
the  Roman  Catholics.  But  has  it  been 
sufficiently  considered,  what  may  be  the 
result,  with  respect. to  the  great  mass  of 
the  Protestant  community?  The  effect, 
ev^n  in  removing  dissatisfaction  from  the 
lower  orders,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, appears  to  me  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, if  not  hopeless*  But  supposing  it  to 
have  Ihat  effect,  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
feelings  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ? 
What  can  be  expected  but  a  revifal  of 
those  protracted  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versies which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Jtevolution,  so  vehemently  agitated  the 
public  mind  ?  A  struggle  might  probablv 
ensue ;  and  not  only  would  it,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  clergy  of  our  establishment,  but  it 
would  become  their  bounden  duty  to  press 
forward  in  vindication  of  their  own  spiri- 
tual rights  and  liberties,  and  those  of  the 
Ufty  committed  to  their  charge.  I  liave 
no  fear,  my  lords,  of  the  issue  of  such  a 
itroggle.  When  I  look  around  me,  and 
•ae  the  daily  increasing  phalanx  of  able 
and  learned  defenders  or  our  church,  I 
cannot  doubt  of  a  favourable  result :  and 
having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life  my- 
adf,  ,11  gives  me  increased  satisfaction  to 
cbntempUt^  such  a  prospect.  J<feverthe- 
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less,  my  lords,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  any 
course  of  proceeding  that  may  render  such 
a  conflict  necessary.  I  am  too  conversant 
with  polemics  (perhaps  have  been  too 
much  of  a  polemic  myselfl,  not  to  know 
that  these  contests  unavoiaably  engender 
strife,  and  enmity,  and  bitterness,  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee  the  termination. 

My  lords,  for  these  reasons,  Among 
many  others,  I  cannot  but  view  the  pre- 
sent bill  as  most  objectionable  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  ill-calculated  to  produce  any 
8uch  effects  as  wouldjustify  your  lordsbi|)S 
in  suffering  it  to  pass  into  a  law.  I  must 
therefore  meet  it  with  my  decided  nega- 
tive. 

The  Bishop  of  Norxoich  rose  and  said:— 

My  lords,  the  learned  prelate  has 
gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  allude 
to  expressions  of  mine  on  a  former  oc- 
casion respecting  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, for  which  I  had  the  authority  of  two 
of  the  greatest  men  wbom  this  or  any 
other  country  ever  produced— I  mean 
Locke  and  Hoadley.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  trouble  your  lordships  by  repeating 
what  I  then  said;  but  I  most  certainly  see 
no  occasion  to  retract  a  single  syllable  of 
what  I  asserted. 

If  the  learned  prelate,  and  those  of  the 
clergy  who  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  is  expedient  to  withhold  from  good 
and  loyal  civil  subjects  the  civil  privileges 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  on 
account  of  innocent,  though  (inourjudfi- 
ment)  erroneous  religious  opinions,  would 
be  content  to  state  their  own  sentiments, 
without  intimating  that  all  true  friends  to 
our  excellent  ecclesiastical  establishment 
must  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  I 
should  feel  very  little  disposed,  **  in  life*s 
last  stage,"  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
lordships*  attention  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  per- 
son in  my  situation  to  sit  silent  under 
the  most  distant  suspicion  of  being  de- 
ficient in  seal  for  the  welfare  of  that 
church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  because 
he  feels  strongly,  and  expresses  plainly 
what  he  feels,  whenever  the  wrongs,  the  in- 
sults,—the  unprovoked  and  cruel  wrongs, 
—  which,  year  after  year,  are  heaped 
upon  more  than  five  millions  of  as  loyal 
subjects,  and  as  conscientious  ChristiahSf 
as  any  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  become 
the  topic  of  public  discussion ;  and  be- 
cause he  presumes  to  doubt,  whether  an 
ob«tinate  perseverance  in  thia'  narrow 
wretched  system  of  exclusion,  be  the  best 
method  of  promoting  the' real  interest  of 
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the  united  church  of  Epgland  and  Ireland,  maintained  without  an  obvious  Tiolation, 
Tbia»  mj  lords,  is  tne  point  at  issue,  j  on  the  part  of  its  members,  of  the  leading 
between  myself  and  my  clerical  brethren,  principles  of  the  Christian  teligion;  such, 
whose  petitions  crowdyourlordships'table,  for  instance,  as  that  most  excellent  p're^ 
I  will  not  say  exclusively  crowd  it ;  but  I .  cept  *'  to  do  unto  others,  in  all  cases,  as  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  (with  the  would  they  should  do  unto  us  i*  and  that 
taiuch-to-be«lamented  exception  of  the  <«  new  commandment  to  love  one  another** 
clerffjr)  the  ieducatioo  and  property  of  — new,  both  in  degree  and  extent,  which 
the  xmgdom  are  most  decidedly  m  favour  our  Divine  Master  bequeathed  to'  his  foU 
of  the  bill  now  under  your  lordships'  con-  .lowers,  as  his  last  and  best  legacy  ;  if,  I 
sideration.    If  it  be  not  so,  why  are  there   say,  even  the  church  of  England  cannot 


no  county  petitions ;  why  no  petitions  from 
the  city  of  London ;  none  from  West- 
minster ;  none  from  Southwark ;  none,  or 
not  more  than  one  or  two,  from  any  of 
our  numerous,  flourishing,  and  populous 
commercial  towns  t  All  are  silent ;  **  sed 
dum  tacent,  clamant."  They  cry  aloud 
that  public  opinion  is  unquestionably 
friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 

But  the  Catholics,  it  is  said,  are  in- 
tolerant ;  and  to  justify  this  charge,  re- 
course  is  had  to  the  transactions  of  a^ 
long  since  past— ages,  when  toleration 
was  neither  practised  or  understood  by 
Christians  of  any  denomination :  for  Knox, 
and  Calvin,  and  even  Cranmer,  were  per- 
secutors as  well  as  Bonner  and  the  duke 
of  Alva.  Can  it,  then,  answer  any  good 
purpope,  to  revive  the  memory  of  mcts, 
eoually  disgraceful  to  both  parties — facts, 
woich  every  wise  and  good  man  would 
wish,  for  the  honour  of  human  nafure,  to 
bury  (if  it  were  possible)  in  eternal  ob* 
Jivibn? 

Ah  appeal  is  next  made  to  modem 
history,  by  a  noble  lord  on  the  cross- 


stand,  unless  itjs  members  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these  dis* 
tinffuishing  precepts  of  our  holy  religion, 
I,  tor  one,  should  say,  without  tne  smallest 
hesitation,  let  it  fiill :  for,  my  lords,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity, 
but  the  mode  only  of  propagating  its  doc- 
trines ;  as  has  been  accurately  and  justly 
remarked  by  archdeacon  Paley.  It  seemti 
then,  to  follow,  as  a  legitimateconseqoence, 
that  the  outward  buiUlins,  the  mere  fabric 
of  the  temple,  would  hardly  be  worth 
preserving,  if  that  charity,  which  is  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  Inner  temple,  had 
taken  its  flight,  and  **  the  glory  was  de- 
parted." 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked — ^indeed,  I 
have  been  asked  more  than  once^^if  1 
feel  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result  of  my 
opimons;  a  result  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  some,  must  be  attended  with  the 
entire  loss  of  those  pecuniary  advantages, 
and  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  thia  House, 
which  I  derive  from  my  present  situation 
in  the  established  church  ?    To  this  ques^ 


benches  (Colchester):  let  us  see  with  what   tton,  my  lords,  my  answer  is  very  snort, 

and  very  sincere.  Worldly  advantages, 
of  whatever  description,  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  oppression  of  five  'mi& 
lions  of  loyal  fellow-subjects,  and  con- 
scientious fellow-christians,  have  nocharms 
for  me :  they  are  poor  and  valueless ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  hold  them  bv  so  bad  a  tenure : 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  gladly  relinquish 
them  to-morrow,  and  **  eat  my  bread  in 
peace  and  privacy,''  if  by  so  doing,  the 
cause  whicn  I  have  at  heart  could  be 
effectually  promoted. 

These,  my  lords,  are  my  genuine  sentir 
ments :  they  have  been  the  same  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  I  am  now  muck 
too  old  to  change  them*  I  dare  not, 
however,  rashly  say,  as  hai  been  said, 
that  whatever  alteration  of  circumstaocea 
may  occur  in  this  ever-shifting  scene  of 
human  life,  these  sentiments  will  remain 
unaltered :  but  I  will  say,  that,  reflects- 
ing   seriously    upon   what   has    passed. 


justice.  I  call  upon  him  to  show  me  a 
Siagle  country  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  so 
degraded  by  persecuting  Isws  as  England 
is :  I  call  upon  him  to  show  me  a  single 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
treated  with  so  much  harshneu  and  in- 

iustice  as  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  un- 
lappy Irehmd.  "But,** saysthenoblelord, 
^  tne  oppressive  laws  so  much  complained 
lof  have  been  repealed  for  half  a  century." 
A  irery  able  writer,  and  a  very  honest 
patriot — ^I  mean  sir  H.  Pamell, — in  his 
accurate  history  of  the  penal  laws  of  Ire* 
land*  tells  us  a  very  diflerent  story.  I 
will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  sad  de- 
tail;  |m  it  is  not  my  intention  to  aggra- 
vate, but  to  heal. 

I  have  to  detain  your  lordships  only  a  few 
minutes  more.  If  it  could  be  proved — 
but  I  think  it  never  will — that  the  woridly 
advantage  of  aiw  particular  ecclesiastical 
eitablrshment  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
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and  is  still  passing  before  my  eyes,  there 
is  very  little  probability  of  my  thinking 
differently  from  what  I  now  do. 

With  respect  to  the  political  part  of 
the  subject^  now  under  your  lordships' 
consideration,  it  is  not  in  my  province ; 
and,  if  it  were,  I  should  be  unwiHing  to 
weary  your  lordships'  attention,  by  a 
vfepeiition  of  those  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable arguments,  which  have  been 
so  often  urged,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
by  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live  : — I  must,  not- 
withstanding,  venture  to  observe,  that 
your  lordships  have,  once  more,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  tardy  justice  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects— an  op- 
portunity which,  if  neglected,  is  likely  to 
be  followed,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
by  events  which  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  power  of  government  may  be  able 
lo  control. 

Lord  Carherry  referred  to  the  evidence 
pf  Dr.  Doyle,  and  expressed  his  warm 
desire  that  his  majesty's  government  would 
take  up  this  great. question  as  a  measure 
of  state,  and  see  how  fur  the  policy  of  the 
Pritbh  constitution,  and  the  principles  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  were  reconcileable. 
Of  this  he  was  quite  convinced,  that  there 
could  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Ireland, 
as  long  as  the  subject  was  left  unsettled. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  rose  and  said  : 

My  Lords ; — I  rise  under  considerable 
jsmbarraasroent  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question;  an  embarrassment  proceeding, 
not  only  from  the  unspeakable  importance 
of  the  question  itself,  which,  under  what- 
•ver  pomt  of  view  I  contemplate  it,  pre* 
Knts  me  only  with  a  choice  of  evils— but 
an  embarrassment  arising  from  6nding 
myself  opposed  in  opinion  to  many  of 
those,  whose  virtues  I  revere  and  love ; 
whose  friendship  I  hold  to  be  amongst 
the  most  honourable  distinctions  of  my 
jife;  whose  wisdom  I  have  sreat  reason 
to  respect ;  and  to  whose  political  expe* 
rienoe  I  am  sensible  that  1  ought  to  bow. 
^ut  there  are  acts  of  duty,  my  lords,  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  costs  us  a 
p&ng,  to  be  compensated  only  by  the 
conacipusness  that  they  are  acts  of  duty. 
Whatever  my  conviction  may  be  on  this 
momentous  question,  I  have  at  least  the 
fatisfactiop  of  knowing  that  it  is  a  deli- 
berate conviction ;    the  result  of  much 
painful   research   and  inquiry;   and,   in 
justice  to  myself,  I  oiight  to  add,  that 
It  is  ill  opposition  to  my  early  opinions. 
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The  change,  indeed,  is  not  of  recent  date ; 
but  I  do  remember  the  time,  when  my 
mind— irabuedwith  those  principles  of  civU 
and  religious  liberty  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  very  rudiipents  of  education  in 
this  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  se« 
verity  of  the  penal  cod^  in  some  of  ita 
more  hideous  features— was  inclined  to 
regard  the  claims  of  the  Roman  CathoKca 
with  favour.    But  when  I  became  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrinea 
and  constitution  of  the  Romish  Chareh, 
and  their  absolute  incompatibility  with 
those  very  principles  which  bad  led  me 
to  favour  its  pretensions— when  I  under^ 
stood,  not  only  the  importance  of  an  esta* 
blished  church,  but  the  impossibility  of  hav* 
ing  any  establishment  without  certain  pri« 
vileges  and  co-ordinate  disabilities— when 
I  reflected  upon  the  evils  which  Popery,  at 
least,  if  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
had  inflicted  on  this  country,  on  Europe, 
on  the  world— and  when  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  convinced  I  have  long  been, 
that  the  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical  des^ 
potism  remains   essentially  unchaoged; 
that  if  it  couches,  it  slumbers  not,  but 
waits  the  opportunity  of  re-assertins  its 
energies  and  grasping  at  its  prey— «tlieiit 
my  lords,  my  opinion  was  changed :  and 
if  aught  had  been  wanting  to  the  fidnesi 
of  tnat    demonstration    oy  which    thia 
change  was  wrought,  I  should  have  found 
it  in  the  evidence  lately  laid  before  your 
lordships;  nay,  in  those  very  parts  of 
that  evidence,  by  which,  as  I  understand, 
some  persons  have  been  led  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,    dazzled    by   a    roarveUo^a 
brightness,  outshining  the  light  of  bistonr, 
experience,  and  common  sense.    Butlt 
may  be  said,  my  lords — it  has  been  for 
the  tenth  time  thia  very  night,  if  not 
asserted,  yet  insinuated— that  I  come  to 
the  decision  of  this  momentous  question 
an  interested,  and  a  prejudiced  judge: 
that  I   come  into  court  with  my  eyes 
blinded,  but  not  for  the  ends  of  justice ; 
and  with  a  preponderating  weight  already 
cast  into  one  scale.    But,  my  lords,  I  ask 
with  confldence— I  ask  this  House,  and 
let  the  question  be  repeated  to  the  coun- 
try—what right  has  any  noble  lord,  to 
impute  to  the  Protestant  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, motives  of  base  and  sordid  interest^ 
as  the  main-springs  of  their  opposition  to 
this  meanure?    I  ask,  my  lords,  what 
right?    I  mean,  what  grounds  are  there 
of  history  or  of  observation  to  justify  the 
charge  ?    Were  they  motives  of  personal 
interest,  which  led  the  seven  bishops  to 
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retiil  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a  Popish 
king,  to  whose  person  they  were  zealously 
attached;  and  to  embrace  imprisoDment 
and  persecution,  rather  than  deviate  from 
their  duty  to  the  Protestant  faith  ?  Am- 
bition, my  lords,  it  ma^^  have  been ;  that 
lust  and  laudable  ambition,  which  I  trust 
has  not  ceased  to  burn  in  the  breasts  of 
Uieir  less  illustrious  successors,  the  ambi- 
tion of  proving  themselves  vigilant  sen- 
tinels and  intrepid  champions  of  the 
Church ;  and,  if  need  be,  martyrs  in  her 
cause. 

With  equal  justice  might  interested 
BBOtiyes  be  imputed  to  your  lordships, 
the  proprietors  of  vast  hereditary  domains, 
when  you  are  sitting  in  deliberation  on  the 
laws,  which  hsve  been  devised  and  enacted 
by  yourselves,  for  the  protection  of  what 
is  called  «>  the  landecl  interest"  With 
eaual  justice  might  it  be  said  that  some 
or  the  supporters  of  this  bill  are  swayed 
by  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  their 
own  possessions.  But  I  pass  by  such 
imputations,  as  unworthy  of  further  notice, 
and  as  doing  no  good  service  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

We  have  heard,  my  Iords<»not  indeed 
this  evening,  although  it  has  been  alluded 
to— but  in  the  previous  discussions  of 
this  important  question  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
debarring  four  or  five  millions  of  our  fellow 
aubjects  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  and  indefeasible  rights.  Now,  as 
to  the  principle,  it  makes  no  difference, 
whether  it  be  four  millions  of  men  or  four, 
that  aredeprived  of  what  issaid  to  beeverv 
nan's  birthright.  I  say  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  point  of  principle,  whatever 
there  mty  be  as  to  political  expediency. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  lo  areue  the  question 
on  abstract  principle,  let  tne  consiueration 
of  numbers  be  put  aside,  as  an  element 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  If  the  concessions  be 
just  and  politic,  grant  them,  were  it  but 
to  forty :  if  otherwise,  refuse  them,  even 
to  four  millions  of  claimants. 

But  tet  us  examine  the  meaning  of 
those  words,  «« debarred  of  their  civil,** 
or  as  some  have  said,  «<  their  natural 
rights  V*  Is  there  any  civil  right,  which, 
individual  citizens  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  forego,  if  public  expediency  demands  the 
sacrifice  I  Is  not  this  a  principle,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  must  be  recog- 
nized under  every  imaginable  form  of 
civil  government  ?  In  our  own  constitu- 
tion, favonraUe  as  it  is  to  liberty,  it  is 


recognized  and  acted  upon,  in  a  degree, 
which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
those  persons  who  so  loudly  denounce 
the  injustice  of  withholding  from  any  class 
of  men  a  direct  share  in  the  actual  go« 
vernment  of  the  country :  for  this,  simply 
this,  is  the  civil  right  which  is  the  present 
object  of  contention.  It  seems  to  me,  I 
confess,  to  be  as  unjust,  in  the  abstract, 
to  exclude  a  man  from  the  legislature  for 
want  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  as 
it  is,  to  hold  him  disqualified,  on  account 
of  certain  opinions  which  affiect  the  intes- 
rity  and  security  of  the  commonwealth. 
1  really  em  unable,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  to  discriminate  between  the 
shades  of  injustice  in  the  two  cases.  I 
know  of  only  one  answer  which  can  be  given 
to  this  argument,  which  is,  that  in  the 
one  case  we  have  a  certain  test  of  qualifi- 
cation; in  the  other,  an  uncertain;  an 
answer,  which  does  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
principles,  if  they  sre  Roman  Catholics 
indeed,  are  fixed,*  certain,  and  notorious. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  both  cases,  a  civil 
right  is  concluded  and  foreclosed,  because 
public  expediency  requires  it. 

But  further,  my  lords,  this  principle  is 
recoffnized  by  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  and  in  a  manner  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. The  right  of  electing  those 
who  are  to  lesislate  for  us,  is  certainly  not 
less  sacred  tnan  that  of  having  a  direct 
share  in  legislation.  To  take  away  this 
privilege,  is  confessedly  a  greater  viola- 
tion ofnatural  justice,  a  more  daring  in- 
road into  the  pale  of  civil  right,  than  a 
mere  exclusion  from  the  legislature.  Yet 
this  is  the  ver^  injustice,  for  so,  arguing  on 
their  own  principles,  1  must  call  it,  which 
the  advocates  of  civil  right  now  propose 
to  commit  upon  a  gigantic  scale— by  a 
sort  of  compensation,  which,  to  my  an* 
prehension,  throws  into  the  shade  tne 
minor  solecisms  of  the  pensi  code.  To 
adroit  with  safety  a  few  favoured  persons 
to  the  privilege  of  legislation,  you  disfran- 
chise three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  and 
deprive  them  of  a  much  more  sacred  and 
inalienable  right.  I  five  no  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  that  measure,  I  am 
only  arguing,  that  the  ablest  advocates  of 
civil  right  are  compelled  to  admit  in 
practice,  that  it  is  limitable,  and  may  be 
restricted,  or  withbolden  altogether.  Nay 
more;  my  lords,  in  the  very  roeasnre 
which  now  awaits  your  decision,  is  this 

rinciple  acknowledged  and  embodied ; 

r  it  proposea  to  continue  and  perpetuate 
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the  excision  of  Rom^p  Catholics  from 
<^rtaia  offices  of  trust  and  power,  to 
^hich  they  have  as  fair  a  right  to  aspire* 
M  to  a  share  in  jour  legislative  delibera- 
tions* Of  ail  judicial  situations,  that  of  the 
t^ord  High  Chancellor  may  well  be  the 
highest  object  of  ambition  to  a  Roman 
Catholict  and  his  exclusion  from  it  the 

Jrea^est  grievance;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
ecisions  of  a  judge,  who  is  not  confined 
by  the  trammels  of  the  statute  law,  but 
proceeds  upon  a  discretionary  equity, 
Uiere  is  the  greater  scope  for  partiality 
and  prejudice. .  Yet  from  this  office,  my 
lords,  we  are  told  by  one  of  their  own 
^ergVy  Mr.  Collins,  the  Roman  Catholics 
wouTq  consent  to  be  excluded,  on  account 
of  the  great  state  necessity  which  requires 
^uch  exclusion.  And  this  great  state 
necessity  he  interprets  to  mean,  the  ge- 
neral persuasion  of  the  English  people  that 
^oman  Cdtholics  should  be  excluded  from 
that  high  office. 

I  m^iinUtin,  therefore,  my  lords,  that 
upon  tbe  plainest  principles  which  regu- 
late civil  society,  upon  the  ground  of 
universal  and  invariable  ussge,  by  the 
admission  and  enactment  of  the  framers  of 
this  billt  civil  rights  are  limitable  by  expe- 
diency ;  and  that  a  capacity  to  sprve  the 
state  in  offices  of  trust  and  power,  which 
is  not  limitable  by  the  constitution,  where 
there  are  just  grounds  for  limitation,  is 
•uch  a  ciip^city  as  is  incopsistent  with  all 
forms  of  government  in  the  world.  I 
think,  then,  my  lords  that  we  have  now 
disposed  of  the  qqestion  of  right ;  the 
pext  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  any 
ppiniooi  can  form  a  just  ground  of  dis- 
qualification  for  civil  office. 

It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  (with 
what  truth  I  will  not  now  stay  to  inquire^, 
that  a  man  is  no  more  answerable  for  his 
opinions,  than  he  is  for  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  or  his  constitutional  peculiarities. 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
justice  or  this  observation,  1  need  hardly 
remind  your  lordships,  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  and  personal  de- 
fects, which  do  in  fact  disqualify  a  roan 
from  holding  certain  offices..  They  are 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  He  is  not 
^orally  responsible  for  them:  but  he 
must  patiently  submit  to  the  privation, 
which,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
they  unavoidably  briojg  upon  him. 

The  question  then  is,  my  lords,  are  the 
opinions  held  by  Roman  Catholics  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to^nfit  them  for  holding  offi- 
ce! qf  tftjst  ^nd  power,  end  more  espe- 
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cially  for  being  legislators  in  a  Protectant 
state  ?— -that  is  one  question.  Another  is^ 
whether  the  exigency  of  the  present 
case  be  such,  as  should  induce  us,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  probable  dangers,  to 
venture  upon  a  great  violation  of  consti<« 
tutional  principle  ?  A  third  question  is, 
whether  the  measure  now  before  your 
lordships  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  ?— that  of  pacification. 
I  ^m  not  about  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  these  three  points,  the  last  of  which 
seems  to  me  just  now  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. If  there  be  one  fact,  my  lords, 
which  the  evidence  lately  put  into  your 
lordships'  bands  more  clearly  establbhes 
than  another,  it  is  this ;  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholic disabilities.  The  calaooities  of  that 
unhappy  country  have  a  far  different 
origin.  She  labours  under  the  malignant 
influence  of  a  more  deeply-seated,  a  more 
inveterate,  but,  I  trust  in  God,  not  an  in- 
curable disease.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence, by  a  distinguished  member  of 
another  House,  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  disturbance  in  Ireland,  is  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  peasantry :  the  remote  is  to 
be  found  in  what  be  justly  designated  4 
radically  vicious  state  of  society — a  state, 
which,  if  your  lordships  will  condescend 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  one  so  inexpe- 
rienced in  political  questions,  I  should 
say,  requires  the  most  prom|)t  and  vigo- 
rous measures  of  statistic  lej^islation.  ^  1% 
tSj  indeed,  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists 
in  no  other  Cbrii»tian  country ;  where  the 
chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  absqnt; 
and  their  places  supplied  by  persons  of 
inferior  education,  and,  what  is  worse, 
of  immoral  habits ;  a  system  of  tenancy 
engrafted  upon  tenancy,  which,  by  an  ^i- 
roust  inconceivable  climax  of  extortion^ 
wrings  at  length  from  the  miserable  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  more  than  the  soil  Itself 
produces;  where  whole  provinces  obsti- 
nately adhere  to  absura  and  obsolete 
usages,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon and  statute  law  of  tbe  realm.  Such  a 
state  of  society  as  this,  my  lords,  is  to 
be  corrected,  not  by  such  measures  as  that 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  but  by 
other  measures  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  efficacious  kind  ;  by  the  adoption  of  a 
more  equitable  system  of  tenure ;  by  a 
purer  administration  of  justice  in  its  in- 
ferior departments  ;  by  an  alteration  in  the 
revenue  laws ;  by  the .  establishment  of 
roanufacturei  and  the  extension  of  com- 
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merce;  by  the  Introduction  of  an  effect* 
ive  syetem  of  education ;  and  last,  but 
not  leMt,  because  it  would  lead  the  way 
to  all  the  rest,  by  the  return  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

Relief  from  the  evils  of  such  a  syetem, 
my  lords,  is  the  emancipation  of  which 
Ireland  stands  in  need :  this  is  the  eman- 
cipation which  would  raise  her  fVom  her 
degraded  state,  by  rescuing  her  sons,  first 
from  sloth  and  reckless  poverty^  and  then 
from  ignorance,  superstition,  and  insubor- 
dination. When  this  comprehensive  act 
6f  justice  shall  have  been  done ;  when 
these  effectual  remedies  have  been  ap- 
plied, and  their  eflbcts  perceived  in  the 
civil  and  moral  improvement  of  her  popu« 
lation,  then,  my  lords,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  further  concessions  of 
political  power. 

It  appeatrs,  that,  Until  the  year  182S, 
the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
cared  but  little  about  what  is  called 
emancipatibn  ;  and  even  now,  their  notion 
of  It  is,  according  to  one  witness,  the  re- 
storation of  their  church  td  ita  ancierit 
supremacy ;  according  to  another,  the  re- 
covery or  Uie  forfeited  estates.  Which- 
soever of  these  expectations  they  may 
entertain,  and  I  think  it  probabfe  that 
they  entertain  them  both,  it  becomes  this 
House  to  consider,  whether,  if  this  bill  be 
passed  into  a  law,  it  will  satisfy  the  great 
maas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, 
when  they  find  that  it  confers  upon  them 
neither  oi  those  boons;  although  in  effect 
it  carriea  one  of  Uiem  in  its  train  ?  To 
what  lengths  their  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment may  drive  them,  if  the  mea- 
si^res  should  not  be  carried,  I  pretend  not 
to  foresee :  I  confess  I  am  not  altogether 
free  from  apprehension.  But  be  those 
feelings  what  they  may,  this  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  artifices  of  a  few  political 
asitators — I  use  the  term,  my  lords,  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately,  for  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  their  leaders  not  long 
ago  thanked  his  God  that  he  was  an 
wtator — a  knot  of  men,'  who  have 
tnrown  this  leaven  into  the  mass,  predis- 
posed from'  other  causes  to  ferment,  in 
order  thst  while  the  vast  body  heaves 
and  swells  under  the  process,  tney  may 
themselves  be  Ufled  to  the  surface.  This 
view  of  the  subject,  my  lords,  is  amplv 
justified  by  the  evidence  before  your  lord- 
ships* committee.  It  was  not  till  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  commenced  its  opera- 
tions, that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 


Catholics  in  Ireland  began  to  think- much 
of  ematicipation,  as  it  is  called ;  a  ques- 
tion, which,  as  it  directly  afifected  only  a 
few,  was  not  likely  to  trouble  the  repose 
of  the  many ;'  who,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  any  f^ir  propor- 
tion, the  produce  of  their  honest  la- 
bour, would  have  cared  but  little  for  the 
exclusion  of  a  few  of  their  richer  brethren 
fVom  parliament.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  to  them  a  cause  of  discontent,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  thei^  propensity 
to  outrage  and  lawless  violence  has  not 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  successivtB 
relaxations  of^  the  penal  code.  In  fact, 
they  hardly  know  that  auch  relaxation  haa 
taken  place ;  a  plain,  an  undeniable  proof 
that  former  concessions,  far  exceeding  in 
number  and  importance  those  which  re- 
main to  be  made,  have  had  ho  effect  what- 
ever on  their  conduct  or  their  comfort. 
It  is  also  a  proof,  my  lords,  that  those 
persons,  on  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  depend  for  information  and  In- 
struction, have  thought  fit  to  withhofd 
from  them  that  knowledge,  which,  if  im- 
parted, would  have  been  a  persuasive  to 
loyalty  and  contentedness;  and  a  sedative, 
at  least,  to  feelings  of  insubordination. 
The  motives  of  that  class  of  persons,  who 
have  kept  the  people  in  ignorance  of 
those  benefits,  which  were  represented  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  them,  l  pretend 
not  to  assign.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
it  is  precisely  the  line  of  conduct  which 
would  have  been  pursued  by  those,  who, 
having  a  far  greater  and  more  perilous 
object  of  enterprise  in  view,  would  treat 
as  insignificant  and  tilvial  all  the  preli- 
minary points  of  conquest.  It  is  consis- 
tent witn  the  policy  of  skilful  engineers, 
who  regard  the  successive  removal  6f 
barriers  and  outworks  only  as  openine  the 
way  for  an  assault  upon  the  citaael.  Such 
would  be  the  policy  of  these,  who  value 
even  the  admission  of  their  lay  brethren 
into  parliament,  only  as  facihtating  the 
accomplishment  of  their  grand  scheme, 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  church : 

Actum,  inqiiit.  nihil  est,  nisi  Poeno  mifite  portas 
Fimagimus,  et  media  vexillum  pooo  sulranm. 

Most  truly,  my  lords,  was  it  observed 
of  Popery,  in  tne  remonstrance  of  the 
Commons  to  king  Jamei  the  first :  **  It 
hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  will  strive  by 
'  these  gradations.  If  it  once  get  but  a 
connivande,  it  will  press  for  a  toleration ; 
if  that  be  obtained,  they  must  have  an 
equality ;  firom  thence  they  will  aspire  to 
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a  superiority  ;  aod  will  never  rest  till  they 
bave  got  a  subveraion  of  the  true  religion. ' 
That  this,  my  lords,  is  the  object  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood of  Ireland  ha?e  in  vjew,  is,  to  my 
mind,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy  them ; 
although  I  hope  we  may  live  to  see  the 
time,  when,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
wiser  and  more  effectual  measures  of  re- 
lief shall  render  the  lower  orders  in  that 
country  an  educated,  an  industrious,  a 
contented  people ;  and  shall  wrest  a  for- 
midable engine  of  disturbance  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  wield  it  at  their 
will.  Depend  upon  it,  my  lords,  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
suffer  religious  feelings  to  mix  themselves 
with  the  causes  of  disturbance,  they  are 
feelings  which  extend  themselves  far  be- 
yond.the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  bill, 
which  therefore  we  cannot  reasonably  re« 
gard  as  a  measure  of  pacification.  And 
•urely  it  is  somewhat  suspicious,  when 
we  are  told  by  some  of  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates, by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
witli  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  we  mus^t  not  expect  complete  paci- 
fication in  less  than  twenty  years,  and 
even  then,  only  from  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  this  measure  with  others  of  a 
very  different  kind.  A  very  competent 
witness,  Mr.  McCarthy,  has  said,  that  if 
employment  were  provided  for  the  pea- 
santry, and  other  measures  devised  for 
their  benefit,  Ireland  might  be  quiet,  with- 
'  out  the^e  concessions ;  but  he  fears  they 
would  still  be  made  a  handle  of.  A 
handle,  my  lords  ?  Is  there  a  noble  lord 
that  hears  me,  who  does  not  think,  that  if 
the  bill  before  us  is  passed,  there  will  not 
be  abundance  of  such  handles,  in  the  re- 
maining points  of  exclusion,  in  the  poli- 
tical inferiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  in  the  materials  which  it  will 
supply  for  electioneering  intrigues  and 

cabals  ? 

I  maintain,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  in 
applying  this  remedial  measure  as  an 
anodyne  to  the  spasms  by  which  Ireland 
is  convulsed,  your  lordships  will  commit 
a  great  practical  error  in  the  diagnosis  of 
her  complaint.  You  will  administer  a  re* 
medy  for  one  disease,  while  all  the  symp- 
toms indicate  the  presence  of  another. 
Persuaded  as  I  am  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  (and  I 
impute  to  them  oo  blame,  as  sincere  Ro- 
man Catholics,  for  entertaining  such 
views),  believing  that  they  aim  at  the  sub- 
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version  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  the 
erection  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins — can 
you  blame  me,  as  a  minister  and  guardian 
of  that  Protestant  church,  if  I  give  my  de- 
cided opposition  to  a  measure  which  will 
give  .them  unspeakable  facilities  in  the 
attainment  of  that  object  ?  We  all  know 
what  novel  and  dangerous  notions  are 
afloat  respecting  church  property.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  of  that  iniquitous 
resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  tithe  of  agistment,  which 
passed  into  a  law  at  the  Union.  And 
have  we  no  reason  to  apprehend  still  more 
daring  attempts  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  when  twenty  or  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  members  shall  have  found  their 
way  into  the  other  House,  pledged  to 
support  every  measure  against  the  tithe 
system,  and  sure  of  being  cashiered  by 
the  priests  at  the  next  election.  If  they 
be  lukewarm  and  inactive  in  the  cause. 
I  confess,  my  lords,  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  alarm,  the  probable  Influence  of 
such  a  compact  body  of  voters,  moving 
perhaps  in  the  train  of  one  of  those  por- 
tentous comets,  which 

from  their  horrid  hair 
Shake  pestilence  and  iivar— 

against    all    that  protects  the  religious 
establishments  of  the  country. 

Such,  my  lords,  are  the  opinions  which 
I  have  been  led  to  form,  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  evidence  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told, 
my  reverend  brethren  and  myself,  not  to 
look  at  this  question  in  a  merely  religious 
point  of  view,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  great 
political  measure.  I  have,  thereforei 
thought  it  my  duty  to  enter,  somewhat  at 
large,  into  its  probable  results.  In  so 
doing,  I  am  not  insensible  of  my  presump- 
tion, in  offering  advice  to  your  lordships, 
whose  experience  in  these  questions  so 
greatly  surpasses  my  own ;  and  in  taking 
upon  myself  a  character,  of  which  it  has 
always  been  my  endeavour  to  steer  clear 
—that  of  a  pohtician.  My  opinion,  such 
as  it  is,  is  sincere ;  and  I  am  open  to 
conviction,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  fiilte* 

I  come  now,  my  lords,  to  that  queattoo, 
on  which  I  may  be  considered  more  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion;  I  mean  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
But  before  I  touch  upon  dogmas  of  a 
more  speculative  kind,  let  me  call  jow 
lordships'  attention  to  a  point  which  afiecta 
us  more  nearly  and  directly ;  I  mean  the 
sentiments  and  feelines  entertained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  towards  the  Pro- 
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teiUnt  ehtirch.    One  dittingatsbed  wit* 
neaty  a  member  of  that  eommumon,  de« 
clared,  that  were  he  not  eonyinced  that 
the   present    meafure   would    tend    to 
•trenstben  the  Protestant   interest,   he 
would  not  support  it;  of  course  this  ex- 
pression is  to  be  taken  with  that  latitude 
of  meaning,  whichi  I  believOi  is  usually 
allowed  to  speakers  from  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel;  but  certainly  it 
aatonrs  of  the  indiscreet  warmth  of  a 
witness,  who,  In  his  anxiety  to  senre  the 
cause  in  hand,  proves  rather  too  much. 
However,  I  have  no  right  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  that  very  able  and  distin- 
guished person,  as  far  as  his  own  feelings 
are  concerned.    But  if  you  consider  him 
to  be  the  representative,  in  that  respect, 
of  *  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  no  idea 
can  be  more  ftUacious.    That  such  are 
not  the  sentiments  of  that  body  appears 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  eviaence 
before  yoor  lordships.    And  now,  with 
regard  to  that  evidence,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  making  one  remark.    As  far  as 
fiicts  are  concerned^  and  the  opinion  of 
the  individtml  witnesses,  I  am  dbposed  to 
receive  their  testimony  without  hesitation 
or  doubt.    But  as  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Cadiolies  of  Ireland,  I  hope 
your  lordships  did  not  expect,  through  the 
medium  of  your  committee  (for  no  tri- 
bmoad  so  constituted   could  reasonably 
expect),  to  arrive  at  the  trudi,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    That 
Is  a  result,  ray  loras,  which  depends  quite 
as  raudi  upon  those  who  question,  as 
upon  those  who  answer ;  a  position  most 
remaricably  exemplified  ih  the  evidence 
befom  us,  as  I  could  easily  show,  were 
time  and  spaee  allowed  me.    What  I  say, 
my  lords,  is,  that  as  to  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  you  cannot 
Ibnn  a  correct  estimate  of  Uiem  from  the 
eautioas  and  guarded  statements  of  a  few 
able  men,  whose  answers  would  go  no 
liarther  than  the  questioos  put  to  them ; 
wbo  stood  before  you,  aimed  at  all  points 
upon  the  objects  of  your  inquiry,  and 
dedarins,  not  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  whm  Roman  Catholic  body,  for  they 
bad  no  authority  so  to  do,  but  dieir  own 
individual  opbilon  of  what  those  views  and 
purposes  oi^t  to  be.    Mo,  my  lords;  if 
yon  would  learn  the  sestioBents  and  hopes 
which  pervade  the  great  omss  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pomdation,  attend  thehr 
public  meetings;   bear   their  fovourile 
orators,  not  unskilled^  in  hmnaa  nature, 
select  those  topics  iniieh  are  asoet  conge* 
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nisi  with  the  feelings  of  their  audience; 
hear  them  denounce  the  Protestant  church 
as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  a  banefol  pest, 
an  incubus  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
country:  listen  to  the  applause  with 
which  these  declarations  are  received,  and 
then  jodge  of  the  views  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  entertain.  In  a  veiy  remark- 
able speech  of  Dr.  Drorogoole,  whidi 
was  received  by  a  crowded  assembly 
with  acclamations  of  applause,  end  which 
was  afterwards  declared  by  a  priest  of  his 
communion  to  be  *<  Catholic,  purely,  pre- 
cisely Catholic,"  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
PhHestant  church— <•  It  shall  fall,  and 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  mischiefs  it 
has  created  shall  survive.  It  has  had  its 
time  upon  earth;  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
shall  Catholics  be  bound  by  an  oath  to 
uphold  a  system,  which  they  believe  will 
one  day  be  rejected  by  the  whole  earth  V 
So  spoke  the  Popish  layman.  Now  hear 
the  priest  (Mr.  Gandolphy)— and  they 
are  his  words  taken  from  a  faiook,  which, 
although  it  was  rejected  by  the  moderation 
or  the  policy  of  the  Yicar  Apostolic  of  hb 
district,  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
Papal  throne,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
bignest  authority,  and  was  declared 
'<  worthy  of  being  cased  in  cedar  and  gold, 
and  highly  advantageous  to  the  Catholic 
church."  He  says  of  the  English  church, 
that  '*  she  is  the  eldest  of  her  heretical 
sisterhood—a  rebellious  ehOd — ^with  a 
hatefol  eye  he  views  the  sickly  sprouts 
which  issue  from  its  broken  brancfaesT^ 
they  shall  gather  it  up  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire,  and  it  shall  bum.*' 

teda  loceblt  in  ilia 

Qua  ftnites  ardent,  tp\  fizo  guttore  finmuit. 

Such,  my  lords,  are  the  sentiments  et 

this  day  avowed  by  some,  and  applauded 

by  many  more,  of  that  great  body  to 

wnom  we  are  required  to  make  ftirther 

concessions  of  political  power. 

As  to  the  property  of  our  church,  I 
onee  diottght  that  the  Roman  Catliolic 
priesthood  cast  a  longing  eye  on  her 
tithes.  On  that  point  I  have  been  un- 
deceived. They  now  tell  us  that  they 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  appropriate 
the  tithes  to  themselves ;  they  only  intend 
to  take  them  away  from  the  Protestant 
church.  Sorely,  my  lords,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  eflbctual  mediod  of  destropring 
an  adversary,  than  to  deprive  him  or  the 
means  of  subsistence.  And  that  this  is  the 
foil  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  I  prove  by  the  most  authentic 
tcstfanony.    I  prove  it,  my  lords,  by  their 
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own  petittot^  preteoted  to  the  Hoom  of 
Commons  on  the  SUt  of  May,  1824f«  In 
that  petition,  and  it  is  a  document  well 
.  worthy  your  lordships'  most  serious  atten- 
tion, they  plainly  insinuate  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  them,  three  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  what  are  these 
three  things?  1st,  the  repeal  of  the  union ; 
2nd,  the  auolition  of  tithes ;  and  Srd,  the 
annulling  of  all  corporate  privileges. 
Upon  this  remarkable  petition  I  will  not 
dwell  St  length,  hut  request  your  lordships' 
attention  to  a  not  less  important  testimony. 
In  one  of  the  letters  published  under  the 
signature  of  J.  K.  L«,  and  generally  attri« 
buted  to  Dr.  Doyle,  a  very  diflSsrent  per- 
son from  the  Dr.  Doyle  who  appeared 
before  your  lordships'  committee — it  is 
.  said,  that « the  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  ha?e 
no  designs  hostile  to  the  church ;  but,  as  a 
body  of  men  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  they  object  not  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  establishment."  My 
lords,  I  think  that  a  pretty  convincing 
mark  of  hostility  to  the  church,  would  be 
to  take  away  the  immunities  and  property 
which  it  enjoys  as  an  establishment.  The 
distinction  which  is  taken  by  Dr.  Doyle, 
is  about  as  vdid,  as  if  a  disappointed 
saitor  in  the  court  of  Chancery  were  to 
approach  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  (I  bes  that  noble  lord's  par- 
don, but  I  am  sure  ne  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  introducing  his  name,  to  illustrate 
my  argument)— and  were  to  say  to  him, 
^*  M  V  lord,  I  beg  to  assure  vou,  that  I,  as 
A.  B.,  entertain  no  personal  animosity  to- 
wards your  lordship,  as  earl  of  Eldon ; 
but,  as  a  disappointed  suitor  in  your  court, 
1  must  beg  leave  to  administer  to  you,  as 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  a  knock  on  the 
head.'*  Exactly  such,  my  lords,  is  the 
miserable  sophistry  of  Dr.  Dovle.  He  is 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  church,  as  a 
church,  but  as  an  establishment  he  would 
starve  her  to  death. 

This  same  Dr.  Doyle  (I  beg  his  par- 
don, this  same  J.  K.  L,)  declares  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  are,  and  will  be  detes- 
ted :  he  asserts,  that  all  the  effor^  of 
legislators  to  improve  and  enrich  Ireland 
have  been  marred  by  the  Protestant 
clergy;  and  that  the  murders  and  atro- 
cities which  stain  the  character  of  the 
nation,  harden  iu  heart,  and  brutalize  iu 
feeling,  have  been  occasioned  or  commit- 
ted by  the  agents  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
—that  clergy,  my  lord^  to  whose  zeal 
and  usefulness,  and  in  most  cases  to  their 
fbrbearancOf  ypur  witnesses  have  borne 
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their  almost  concurrent  teslimoiiy :  that 
clergy,  who,  in  the  great  moral  destitution 
and  desolation  of  Ireland  remained  as 
oases  in  the  desert;  the  only  class  of 
resident  gentry,  to  whom  the  peasantry 
looked  up  with  respect  and  gratitude; 
whose  houses,  in  the  midst  of  nocturnal 
plunder  and  conflagration,  remained  un- 
protected, and  uninjured. 

My  lords,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  moved 
to  anger  by  these  calumnious  imputations 
upon  my  brethren,  I  hope,  at  least,  that  I 
shall  not  be  thought  disposed  to  say  a  word 
by  way  of  retaliation;  I  would  not  speak 
with  harshness  of  one  who  is  placed  in  the 
same  spiritual  order  with  myself;  but, 
there  are  emergencies,  my  lords,  when 
justice  requires  the  truth  to  be  plainly 
spoken ;  and  the  present  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  my  duty  to  (»11  upon  your  lordriiips 
seriously  to  consider,  what  degree  of 
weight,  as  to  matters  of  opinion,  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  a  man, 
who,  from  the  covert  of  his  naif-conceal- 
ment, hurls  firebrands  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  di^rts  his 
poisoned  arrows  abroad;  who  engrafts 
upon  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Romish 
cnurch,  the  levelling  doctrines  of  jacob- 
inism, and  then  comes  before  your  lord- 
ships, to  soften  down,  with  glozing  words, 
the  asperities  of  his  recorded  cmumny ; 
and  hints  his  disavowal,  and  hesitates  bis 
dislike,  of  doctrines  which  stand  embla- 
zoned in  every  official  document  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs. 

I  now  pass,  my  lords,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, from  Dr.  Dovle  to  tl)e  Pope.  It  is 
easy  to  show,  that  Uie  distinction  which  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  thepepal 
supremacy  in  things  spiritual  and  things 
temporal,  is  a  distinction  which  ezists 
only  in  theory.  Before  it  can  be  admitted 
as  practical,  the  religionists  of  the  Romish 
church  must  provide  themselves  with  two 
distinct  sets  of  principles  and  feelings,  the 
one  relating  purely  and  solely  •  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  the  other  to  things 
eternal.  I  had  intended  to  quote  the 
sentiments  of  their  own  divines  on  this 
auestion,  but  the  subject  has  been  sq  ablv 
oiscussed  by  my  right  reverend,  friend, 
the  bishop  of  Liandaff,  that  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  Pope's  su- 
premacy is  at  least  ecclesiastical ;  and  an 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  necessarily  in- 
volves some  temporal  jurisdiction.  In 
point  of  fact,  .does  not.  the  Pope  appoint 
all  the  titular  bishops  of  Ireland,  with 
incomes  of  from  five  hundred  to  two 
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ihMMnd  poondt  a  yeac  ?  And  hoTa  net 
ibese  bifhops  tlie  nomination  of  all  the 
parish  prietttv  the  mtnimum  of  whose  total 
ipcome  is  ah-eady  150,00(M.?  Is  this  no 
iolerference  in  tenoporals  ?  Is  it  nothing, 
my  lords,  that  a  foreign  potentate,  the 
mortal  fot  of  your  church,  should  have 
in  the  very  preoincts  of  that  church  a 
wdi-disciplined  army  of  3000  neo»  swor9 
to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  his  com* 
maads ;  whose  generals  he  appoints,  and, 
be  it  remembered,  has  appointed,  if  not 
the  creatures  and  partisans,  yet  the 
nominees  of  a  popish  pretender  to  the 
throne  I  It  is  said»  indeed,  that  a  titular 
bishop  appointed  by  the  Pope,  at  the  re- 
cooMnenoation  of  the  Pretender,  might 
have  retained  unimpaired  his  allegiance 
to  the  Protestant  monarch  on  the  throne. 
It  is  possible,  no  doubt.    But  whst  do 

Jour  lordships  imagine  would  have  been 
IS  conduct,  had  the  Pretender  appeared 
at  any  time  with  an  imposing  force  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland  ?  He  would  have  been 
perplexed;  but  he  would  probably  have 
been  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  the 
exercise  of  what  is  called  the  AUum 
Dominiums  that  ratio  uiHma  pa/ramw, 
the  specific  reserved  for  emergencies  of 
conscience.  He  would  have  been  released 
from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  ss  the  sub* 
Jects  of  the  Bourbons,  bjabuU  of  Pius  7th, 
were  released  from  theirs. 

I  come  now,  my  lords,  to  the  deposing 
power  of  the  Pope,  which  Dr.  Doyle  tells 
us  is  obsolete;  a  well-choien  word;  not 
abrogated ;  not  annulled ;  not  disavowed ; 
but  obsolete*  Not  to  mention  a  long  list  of 
instances  which  occurred  before  the  17th 
oentory,  I  would  remind  your  lordships 
that  Pope  Urban  8th  pretended  to 
depose  Charles  1st  in  Ireland,  in  1649. 
That  Benedict  ISth  iisued  a  deposing 
bull  against  George  2nd  in  1729,  and  that 
Pitts  7th  deposed  Louis  18th  and  ab- 
solved all  Frenchmen  from  their  oaths  of 
albgiaoce^  when  he  crowned  bis  dear  son 
Napoleon.  I  acknowledge,  my  lords,  that 
these  were  empty  displays  of  authority. 
But  although  they  were  empty  displays,  as 
far  as  regards  the  actual  power  of  tlie  f^ope, 
they  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  faithful  Roman  Catholics,  as 
we  should  have  found  to  our  cost,  had 
circumstances  favoured  their  operation. 
But  Dr.  Doprle  says,  this  doctrine  is  ob- 
solete ;  that  IS,  out  of  use.  Why,  my  lords, 
in  1806,  Pope  Pius  7th  instructs  his 
nuncio  at  Vienna,  that  the  churdi  had 
decreedi  as  a  punisbasent  of  heresyt  the 


confiscation  of  heretical  property,  bat 
unfortunately  she  cannot  now  exercise 
her  right  of  deposing  heretics  from  their 
principalities.  This,  then,  my  lords,  is  the 
obsolete  power  of  deposing  princes  — - 
obsolete,  as  the  strength  of  a  tiger  is  ob- 
solete, when  his  claws  are  pared  and  his 
limbs  msnacled.  These  offensive  tenets 
are  still  embraced  by  the  Romish' 
church;  individoals  there  rosy  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  who  either  disavow  them, 
or  retain  them  in  a  qualified  and  miti- 
gated sense;  but  they  sre  still  the  doctrines 
of  their  church :  and  it  is  not  competent  to 
any  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  disclaim' 
them,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Doyle  knows,  thst  he  has  no 
authority  so  to  do :  for  he  himself  has  told 
us,  that  the  decisions  even  of  Roman 
Catholic  universities  on  such  mstters  are 
not  conclusive.  Neither  Dr.  Doyle  nor 
any  Roman  Catholic  university  in  Chris^ 
tendom  will  dare  to  say,  that  a  single 
canon  of  the  council  of  Trent  is  to  be 
rejected  or  contemned  :  and  I  maintain, 
tfaiat  a  church,  whose  profession  of  faith 
and  rule  of  discipline  are  to  be  found  in 
the  acu  of  that  council,  is  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  considerable  share  of  power 
or  authority  in  a  Protestant  state. 

In  imputing  to  that  church  the  doc-* 
trines  whichshe  solemnly  professes  to  main- 
tain, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  casting  any  blame  upon  the  individuals 
of  her  communion.  If  they  are  consis- 
tent in  their  religious  creed,  if  they  are 
true  Roman  Catholics,  thev  must  believe 
whatever  their  diurch  has  declared  neces- 
sary to  be  believed.  My  lords,  I  had  pre* 
pared  myself  to  enter  more  at  length  into 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  ahow  by 
documentary  evidence,  that  not  one  of 
these  offensive  doctrines  has  in  point  of 
fact  been  rdmquished  by  the  Romish 
chureh.  But  having  already  tcespaased 
upon  your  lordships  attention  much  longer 
than  1  had  intended  I  ahall  draw  my  ob- 
aervationa  to  a  dose. 

At  the  saase  time,  my  lords,  I  think  it 
right  to  state  that  some  of  these  doctrines 
are  asserted  or  insinuated  both  in  the 
dass  books  at  Maynootb,  and  in  the  ele- 
oMOtary  books  of  religious  instruction, 
which  are  in  coouaon  use  in  Ireland.  To 
mention  only  one ;  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
It  is  perfectly  ootorious,  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  in  general  pav  no  regard  at  all 
to  this  most  sacred  or  all  obligations. 
They  are  Uudit  in  Dr.  James  Boiler's 
Roman  Cathohccatediism,  a  work  in  worj 
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gtneral  ttie,  that  ao  unjuit  oath  is  not 
binding:  and  to  the  question*  what  is  an 
unjust  oath  ?  the  answer  is,  thai  which  is 
injarious  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  our- 
selves. As  to  the  first  part  of  the  defid- 
lion,  we  know  what  interpretation  may  be 
put  upon  it  by  the  Romish  church ;  as  to 
the  last,  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  the 
description  given  in  a  book  of  unquestion* 
able  authority,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
c^hteoua  man,  that  <*  he  aweareth  to 
bis  neighbour  and  disappoioteth  him  not, 
though  it  were  to  his  own  hhidrance." 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments,  my 
lords,  which  I  have  to  urge  against  the 
adoption  of  the  present  measure.  There 
are  others,  with  whidi,  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  I  must  forbear  to  trouble  your 
lordships.  Upon  the  whole,  I  contend 
that  tiie  bill  now  before  us,  is  not  an  ef- 
ftetual  measure  of  pacification ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regard  it,,  as  containing  within 
itself  the  materials  of  dissension  and  civil 
commottoo.  That  it  is  an  inroad  upon 
the  constitution  as  by  law  establish- 
ed, and  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
that  constitution,  is  not  to  be  denied.    It 

a  OSes  to  admit  is  powerful  and  active 
/  pf  foes  into  the  very  citadel  of  our 
Protestant  faith.  It  is  but  a  stepping 
atone  to  those,  who  are  bent  upon  scaling 
the  walls  of  our  establishment,  and  de- 
priving us  of  our  immunities  and  rights. 
Once  more  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  desiring  that  consummation ;  and 
I  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  say, 
that  as  far  as  my  personai  acquaintance 
has  extended  amongst  the  higher  orders 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  I 
have  seen 'nothing  which  led  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  Uiey  wens  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  obnoxious  doctrines  of  their 
church.  The  few  whom  I  have  known, 
I  have  had  reason  to  value  and  esteem* 
One  gentleman  in  my  own  diocesci  po»* 
sessing  large  landed  property,  has,  m  a 
spirit  of  liberality  (may  I  be  permitted, 
without  offence,'  to  say)  worthy  of  a 
purer  faith,  supported  nearly  at  hia  own 
expense,  a  national  sehool. 

I  must  also,  my  lords,  freely  admit,  that 
I  may  be  mistaken,  as  to  theeonseauences^ 
which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  this  bill, 
if  passed  into  a  law,  will  prodoee.  We 
live  in  an  age,  whidi  has  tau^t  us  by  ex- 
perience not  to  speculate  too  confidently 
upon  the  results  of  any  great  poUtieal 
measure.  And  I  have,  besides;  a  firm 
confidence  in  tba  ooatiottance  of  ite 
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providentisl  care»  which  has  lMiert» 
wonderfully  protected  the  church  of  theae 
realms,  and  which,  while  she  ooatiMea 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  her  existence^ 
will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  withdrawn 
from  her.  But  it  is  our  part  and  dhitj^- 
my  lords,  to  act  according  to  the  dietMB» 
of  human  wisdom ;  and  I  cannot  consent^ 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  possiUe  and 
contingent  dai^er,  to  mium  a  great  inroad 
upon  3)e  constitution,  nor  sacrifiee  oer 
certain  securitiea  for  the  uncertain  chance 
of  concih'ation;  injuring  ourselves  without 
conferringan  adequate  benefit  uponotheie. 
These*  mv  lords,  are  some  of  tne  reasons 
which  will  induce  me  to  give  my  vote  in 
the  negative  this  evening ;  not,  certainljr, 
a  satismctory  but  a  consdeotious  vote*— 
and  I  wish  they  may  be  such,  aa  to  turn 
your  lordships  serious  attention  to  the 
nature  of  those  dangers,  with  which  the 
Protestant  interest  is  threatened  by  the 
present  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  rose  to 
support  the  bill,  and  to  defkid  the  Cetho- 
lie  clergy  and  gentry  of  Ireland  from  the 
aweeping  charges  brought  against  then 
by  tne  right  reverend  prdate  who  bed 
lust  sat  down.  The  right  reverend  pea* 
late  had  stated,  that  the  peasantry  wove 
miserable;  it  was  perfectly  true^  ikmf 
were  miserable.  The  right  reverend  loed 
had  also  said,  that  the  principal  landleida' 
of  Ireland  did  not  reside  there*  He  (lord 
L.)  agreed  thus  it  waa  desirable  that  ell 
landlordi  should  reside  en  their  reapeo* 
tive  properties,  althof^b  he  admitted  timi 
be  was  an  absentee  himaelt  Bet,  why  had 
the  riff ht  reverend  prelate  omitted  toatate, 
that  the  cleigy  were  not  all  reaideDi?«« 
And  surely  the  right  revevead  lord  would 
admit  that  the  non-residence  of  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  allodial  estates  waa  not  CMea« 
lated  to  produce  worse  effsots  then  the 
non«'residence  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  tiM  moral  and  reliipeua  mstsueMe 
of  the  people.  The  Ibrmer  would  bo 
slaves,  were  they  compelled  alwaya  to  re* 
side  on  their  estates ;  but  Che  latter  waae 
bound  to  reside  upon  their  Uvinga  beeauae 
tbey  received  payment  f^oaa  the  state  eo 
condition  of  doing  so.  Tho  right  severe 
end  prelate^  in  the  eoorse  of  hia  speocJi, 
had  used  language  which  could  not  fail  so 
irritate  all  dasses  of  people  in  IrelaDd* 
It  was  almost  an  eqiMl  oenaure  on  the 
Catholics,  the  Protesunta^  the  landowners 
and*  the  peasantry.  He  seemed  to  say 
to  the  Catholics,**  I>o  what  you  wiil^-say 
what  ypu  will— wo  snll  not  palieve  youi*' 
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mA  y^A  all  bot  advised  the  making  of 
ialeroiiaable  war  oa  at  least  one-tbira  of 
tiie  people  of  Irelaod.  The  riffht  rever* 
end  prwate*a  tpeech  had  been  full  of  in- 
tsleranoes  he  shonld  have  oast  hit  eye 
uaon  a  r^ht  rerere&d  brother  who  sat  near 
hmift  and  who  had  gifen  him  a  noble  ex* 
ample  to  imitate.  That  right  reverend 
peiaoM^»  in  a  apc«ch  fall  of  eloquence 
and  wisdom  and  pseU»  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  duties  of  Christian  benev^- 
loDoe.  Inateady  however^  of  following  his 
venerable  brother,  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late bad  started  off  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tioos  and  had  directed  all  the  force  of 
his  talent  against  the  claims  of  his  Ca« 
tholie  oounti^meo.  He  had  said,  that 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope.  This  was  not  the 
case*  Three  persons  were  nominated  by 
the  Irish  bishopSi  and  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  select  one  of  them.  There  was 
no  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  with  a  reve* 
iMse  of  9^000^  tk'jeKt*  Whence  was  such 
a  revenue  to  he  derived  I  Not  from  see 
hmds ;  nut  from  fines ;  but  from  the  parish 
in  which  the  bishop  resided.  And,  how  was 
his  revenue  collected  ?  From  the  poor  un- 
der his  care,  in  sixpences,and  shillmgs,  and 
hal^^ceowoa-^fMdtry  sums  which  therinht 
reverend  prelate  opposite  would  not  fiike 
to  have  lus  iaoome  meted  out  to  him  in. 
The  dutr,  too,  of  the  Irish  bishops  was 
adnvahly  Derformed.  None  of  them 
wese  to  be  found  in  Bath«-aone  in  Chd* 
teahan-^-aone  in  London.  Thev  were 
with  their  flocks,  in  health  and  in 
and  were  at  sJI  timea  ready  to 
aCsrd  them  that  sptritual  consolation 
they  might  require  After  ridicaling  the 
idea  that  such  men  were  not  to  be  bdier- 
ed  uDon  their  oaths,  the  noble  earl  apolo« 
gjeea  to  the  Heme  for  the  unpremeditfr- 
ted  sentiments  which  he  had  offered  to 
its  notice;  hut  he  should  have  considered 
hjamelf  wanting  in  duty  to  his  ooontry  as 
SB  irishman,  it  he  had  allowed  the  asseiw 
tiens  ef  the  right  reverend  prehMe  to  go 
festh  to  the  world  without  contradiction. 

The  Bishop  of  Chttler  oKplained*  He 
aaidythal  nothing  was  further  firom  his  in- 
tention than  to  nave  cast  an  iasputatiofi 
on  the  landed  proprietors  of  IreUnd,  He 
moNly  meant  to  say,  thist  it  might  with 
aa  much  propriety  be  cast  upon  tbem  as 
upon  the  clergy. 

The  Earl  or  Hanrowby  here  moved  for 
an  ad^nrunenl ;  but  the  general  feelieg 
of  their  lordships  not  appearing  favoorable 
themtoi  i(  was  net  pijsssed. 
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llie  Marquiaof  XrfifudSoioR  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  on  this  momentous  occasion 
he  felt  bound  to  state  to  their  lordshipe 
his  reasons  for  giving  his  earnest  support 
to  the  present  bill ;  but,  before  he  entered 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  argu« 
ments  urged  oii  the  other  side  by  the 
right  reverend  prelate  (the  bishop  of 
Chester).  The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
laid  it  down,  that  the  enjoyment  of  every 
civil  right  ought  to  be  regmated  by  expe^ 
diency ;  and  nere  be  must  observe,  that 
if  the  right  reverend  prelate  rested  bis  ob- 
jections on  the  ground  of  expediency,  he 
was,  in  all  the  other  arguments  whidi 
he  had  used,  combatting  with  a  shadow ; 
for  If  the  ground  of  pohtical  expediency 
existed,  the  discussion  on  the  theologioj 
grounds  was  not  necessary ;  but  if,  as  he 
had  often  contended,  and  was  again  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  nurht,  the  expe- 
diency of  excluding  six  milltons  of  people 
from  their  civil  rights  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist,  it  must  follow  that  they  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  which  were  theirs  in  common  with 
all  other  British  subjects.  He  would 
contend,  that  the  expediency  of  exclusion, 
if  it  were  even  well  founded,  had  long 
since  ceased,  and  that  a  regard  for  the 
security  of  property,  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  stability  of  the 
church  itself,  dictated  the  propriety  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  exdosion, 
which  had  proved  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  Irelaod  ever  experienced.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  had  said,  that  in  thecoorse 
of  his  recent  studies,  he  had  found  reason 
to  change  his  optnlona  on  this  question, 
in  Qonsequence  of  evils  existing,  connect- 
ed with  the  state  of  Ireland:  but,  he  had 
not  informed  their  lordships  bow  many  of 
those  evils  had  arisen  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities,  nor  how  the  great 
statistical  remedy  (a  word  wluch  the  right 
reverend  prelate  seemed  to  have  borrow- 
ed from  sir  John  Sinclair)  should  be  ap- 
plied, without  ressoving  those  disabflities : 
— 4ie  bad  not  staled  how  they  were  to  ac- 
quire in  Ireland  a  Catholic  gentry  and 
yeomanry  without  a  system  by  which  the 
one  and  the  other  might  be  protected  and 
conciliated.  The  right  reverend  prdate» 
in  enumerating  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  had 
overlooked  oife  circumstance  which  he 
might  have  rememboed ;  nandy,  that  in 
that  country  there  was  tlie  singular  ano* 
maly  ef  a  cMrcfe  estabUshmeot.wbioh  was 
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not  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  How  would  he  apply  any  reme- 
dv  which  would  secure  the  stability  of  that 
churchy  without  embracing  a  measure 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating 
the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  He  would 
tell  the  right  reverend  prelate^  that  if  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  church  establish- 
ment in  that  country,  that  if  they  wished 
to  ensure  stability  to  the  government 
of  that  country,  their  measures  mast  be 
bottomed  on  the  affections  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Hie  right  reverend 
prelate,  while  he  deprecated  any  attacks 
on  the  motives  of  inuividuaU>  had  himself 
indulged  to  a  very  great  latitude  in  that 
way,  and  had  made  a  serious  charge  on 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  charged  them 
with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  church  es- 
tablishment, and  to  regain  possession  of  the 
forfeited  estates.  But,  on  what  authori- 
ty did  he  make  that  charge?  On  the 
authority  of  a  Protestant !  and  that,  too,  in 
opposition  to  every  tittle  of  evidence  which 
bad  been  given  on  the  subject  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  laity  who  was  exa- 
mined before  their  lordships'  conmiittee. 
Surely  the  right  reverend  prelate  could 
not  have  read  the  evidence ;  for  if  he  had 
he  would  have  found  that  every  Catliolic 
who  was  examined  had  roost  fully  and 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  intention, 
and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  every 
Protestant  of  intelligence  who  had  stated 
his  opinions  before  the  committee.  Pro* 
tettants  and  Catholics  concurred  in  sta- 
ting,  that  the  fprfeited  estates  wero  con- 
sidered as  secure  as  any  property  in  the 
country ;  and  indeed,  in  one  respect  thev 
were  considered  more  valuable,  inasmuch 
as.  the  title  to  them  could  more  readily  be 
made  out.  If  any  fact  were  necessary  in 
support  of  the  solemn  declaration  on  oath 
of  the  Catholics  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  found  in  their  own  practice ;  for  it  was 
a  fact,  that  those  Catholics  whose  wealth 
had  enabled  them  to  purchase  property, 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  become  the  pur- 
chasers of  those  very  forfeited  estates. 
After  this,  could  it  be  said  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  respect  the  titles  to  such 
property?  Could  it  be  supposed  Uiat 
they  were  anxious  to  invalidate  the  righu 
of  those  from  whom  they  derived  their 
own  by  purchase  ?    Yet  it  was  on  such 

grounos  that  the  right  reverend  prelate 
ad  rested  his  tender  apprehensions  for 
the  security  pf  those  Protestants  who  no v 
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held  forfeited  estates.  He  hoped  tbr 
right  reverend  prelate's  better  recolleo* 
tion,  or  more  attentive  observation,  might 
teach  him  a  little  mora  as  to  the  real  stat^- 
of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  security  of 
church  and  other  property  in  Ireland,  it 
was  true  that  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  should  support  the  present  bill,  waa 
the  insecurity  to  which  property  would 
be  exposed  in  Ireland  from  its  lefosal  i 
but  that  insecurity  rested  on  very  differ- 
ent grounds  from  those  which  the  rigbt 
reverend  prelate  had  taken.  The  inseciH 
rity  whicn  he  dreaded  was  that  whaoh 
roust  ever  exist  where  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  great  body  of  tlie  people. 
The  right  reverend  prelate,  in  his  reroarkl 
on  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals  in 
Ireland,  had  spoken  of  the  Cstholic  Asso- 
ciation, and  observed,  that  no  feeling  of 
discontent  prevailed  in  the  country  until 
tliat  association  was  formed.  Did  tbo 
right  reverend  prelate  for  a  moment  take 
into  consideration  the  causes  which  pro-* 
duced  that  association  ?  Why  were  none 
such  formed  in  this  country  ?  Because 
no  ground  for  similar  discontent  existed  ; 
because  no  feeling,  of  such  injustice  to  the 
great  bodjr  of  the  people  prevailed— a 
feeling  which,  while  it  was  suffered  to  re- 
main, would  be  daily  breaking  out  into 
new  pbantasmas,  tliat  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  get  rid  of,  until  the  great 
question  which  produced  them  was  set  at 
rest. — The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
quoted  many  violent  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  church  of  England,  which  he  had 
commented  upon,  and  condemned,  as  the 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of.the  Catho- 
lics. But  many  of  those  opinions  could 
be  traced,  as  the  right  reverend  prelate 
himself  admitted,  to  a  speech  delivered  bj 
a  Dr,  Dromgoole  some  ten  or  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago ;  for  he  really 
did  not  recollect.  Upon  these. the  ri^bt 
reverend  prelate  had  fastened,  and  takiog 
them  as  artkles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  had  urged  them  as  argunenu 
against  the  bill  before  the  House.  Waa 
this,  he  would  ask,  fair  ?  Was  it  treating 
the  Catholics  with  common  justice,  te* 
fasten  upon  them  doctrines  which  tbej 
disavowed,  merely  because  they  hap*- 
penedto  be  used  by  one  of  their  body  I 
Their  lordships  had  beard  of  the  writings 
of  a  reverend  baronet — he  meant  the 
rev*  sir  Harcourt  Lees — ^would  the  right 
reverend  prelate  approve  of  the  language 
contained  in  those  writings?  Would  be 
subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  they  enbf»> 
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ced?  WouU  he  eten  approve  of  the 
principles  contaioed  in  fome  of  the  peti- 
tidnt  presented  on  this  subject  i  Would 
he  be  disposed  to  sanction  aN  those  prin- 
cipleif  as  doctrines  taught  by  the  church 
of  kngland  ?  Undoubtedly  be  would  not. 
Whyi  then,  in  fairness  should  be  use  a  mode 
of  reasoning  towards  others  which  he 
would  think  it  unjust  to  have  applied  to 
himself?  Was  it  not  most  unjust  to  con* 
deron  men  by  attributing  to  them  opi- 
nions and  doctrines  which  they  wholly 
disayowed  ? — He^had  heard  from  the  right 
reverend  prelate*  that  he  was  disposed  to 
argue  this  question  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. If  he  took  that  ground,  it 
would  be  |;etting  rid  of  more  than  half 
the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it,  in  and  out  of  that  House.  If 
the  question  was  allowed  to  rest  on  expe- 
diency, then  there  was  an  end  of  the  ob- 
jection respecting  transubsiantlation,  and 
the  several  other  doctrioal  points  which 
were  urged— there  was  an  end  to  the  ob- 
jection resting  on  the  belief  of  the  spiri« 
lual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  beyond  this 
—bow  far  that  belief  was  calculated  to 
operate  on  six  millions  of  people  so  as 
justly  to  dis<|uali(y  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  civil  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects. Leaving  those  points  out  of  the 
question,  he  would  readily  consent  to 
view  this  measure  as  one  of  expediency ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  an  admission 
made  bj  a  right  reverend  prelate,  that 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  never  more 
prevalent  in  the  country,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, than  it  was  at  present,  he  would 
ask,  if  that  were  true,  what  need  had  it  of 
the  crutches  of  the  penal  code  to  support 
it  ?  He  woald  rather  look  at  this  Ques- 
tion as  a  Protestant  than  as  a  Catnolic 
question.  He  would  consider  it  rather 
as  it  affected  the  security  of  the  church 
establishment,  the  security  of  property  in 
Ireland,  and  the  general  safety  of  that 
country.  Upon  these  grounds  he  might 
confidently  rest  it,  without  reference  to 
the  justice  of  the  daim  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  f  thouffh  on  that  ground  alone  a 
strong  claim  might  be  made) — a  claim 
strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  state  in  times  of  danger; 
but,  waving  those,  he  would  ask  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill,  what  had  the  Protea- 
tant  church  to  apprehend,  if  it  were  pass- 
ed ;  or  what  had  it  to  gain  by  its  being 
. refected?  He  bad  expected,  that  when 
the  right  reverend  prelate  spoke  of  his 
recent  studies  on  this  subject,  he  would 


have  stated  to  their  lordships  (hcts  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  with  their  present 
opinions  and  conduct.  Instead  of  this» 
however,  he  had  stated,  that  bulls  had 
been  sent  over  by  one  of  the  popes  to  de- 
pose George  2nd.  True,  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  admitted  that  these  bulk 
had  had  no  effect — that  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country;  yet,  he 
addedi  tbey  affected  the  minds  of  the  Catho- 
lics, though  they  did  not  arm  their  hands. 
Nowy  be  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
those  very  bulls,  and  the  reception  they 
met  in  this  country,  were  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Dpyle  nad 
given  in  evidence;  namely,  that  there  was 
a  line  drawn  by  Cathohcs  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope— a  line  which  a  noble  baron  (CoU 
cheater)  could  not  see — a  line  beyond 
which,  if  the  Pope  attempted  any  act  of 
temporal  power  in  this  country,  the  obe* 
djence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceased.r-* 
The  noble  marquis,  after  again  adverting 
to  the  unfairness  of  selecting  tenets  which 
the  Catholics  disavowed,  and  putting 
forced  constructions  on  others  which  they 
admitted,  observed  that  when  their  alle- 
gations of  their  own  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions were  not  allowed,  it  was  right  to 
put  in  their  conduct  in  this  country,  where 
their  rights  were  limited,  and  in  others 
where  they  were  not  restricted^  in  order 
to  show,  that  their  allegations  were  borne 
out  by  their  practice.  For  his  own  part, 
he  would  not  suppose  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  so  dark  and  hidden,  so  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  past  ages,  as  to  be 
traced  out  only  by  the  research  of  the 
diligent  antiquarian.  It  was,  he  should 
Jmaffine,  well  known ;  its  present  tenets 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  well  defined  and 
understood*  Why,  then,  was  it  necessary 
to  go  for  objections  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  it  now  existed,  back  to  the  tenets 
which  might  have  been  in  operation  cen- 
turies ago?  Suppose  some  public  lec- 
turer on  electricity  or  astronomy^  for  in- 
stance, were  to  say  to  his  hearers — '<  You 
must  not  attend  to  the  state  of  theatmos- 

gberc,  or  the  appearance  of  the  HeavenSf 
ut  you  must  look  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  ancient  founders  of  these 
lectures — go  to  the  *  Philosophical  Trsns- 
actions,'  vol.  1,  and  there  you  will  find 
whatyoi4  must  take  to  be  the  true  present 
stste  of  the  science.*'  Would  not  such 
doc  rine  be  most  deservedly  held  up  to 
contempt?  would  it  not  argue  in  the 
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lecture  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  present 
inproved  state  of  science.     He  contend- 
ed, that  it  would  be  equalljr  unjust  to 
.argue  the  question  before  their  lordships, 
without  refereoce  to  the  actual  state  aud 
opinions  of  the  Catholics  as  they  existed 
at  the  present  day.      The  principle  on 
which  a  true  statesman  should  act,  would 
be  in  all  measures  of  importance  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  society. 
True  philosophy,  as  Bacon  said,  was  the 
art  of  interpretmg  nature.    The  business 
of  a  wise  legislator  should  be  to  direct  his 
measure  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  men  as  they  then  existed,  and 
not  to  that  in  which  they  might  have  been 
at  a  former  period.    Let  their  lordships 
look  at  what  was  the  conduct  of  Catholics 
in  the  different  states  of  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  see  whether  it  bore  out  the 
allegation,  that  they  were  hostile  to  a  free 
constitotion,  or  were  found  to  be  disloyal 
subjects  when  in  the  service  of  Protestant 
princes. — The  noble  marquis  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  contend,  at  considerable  length, 
that  the  Catholics  were  found  faithful  sub- 
lects  to  Protestant  princes ;  that  this  had 
Deen  proTed  in  every  Protestant  state  in 
Europe;  that  their  attachment  to  a  free 
constitution  was  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  in  America,  by  their  dis- 
jposition  to  admit  religious  liberty,  and 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  state  of 
Maryland,  originally  composed  principally 
of  Catholics,  admitted  the  most  tolerant 
regulations  with  respect  to  religious  wor- 
ship.   The  noble  roarqois  concluded  this 
part  of  his  remarks  with  an  appeal  to  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack ;  in  which  he 
asked,  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
experience,  he  had  ever  known  of  any 
Catholic  minister  or  general  who  had  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  a  Protestant  prince, 
or  swerved  in  any  manner  frdm  his  alle- 
giance or  duty  in  consequence  of  his  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope  ? — ^The  noble  marquis 
then  went  on  to  point  out  the  manifest 
impolicy  of  paralyzing  the  energies  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  suQects  of  the  empire, 
by  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  show  that  those  who  wished 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  every  class  in 
support  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  state, 
were  the  true  friends  of  thst  church  esta- 
blishment, which  he  admitted   was  so 
closely  allied  to  it.    He  was,  he  added, 
/ully  aware  of  the  sensitive  feara*of  those 
who  apprehended    that   the  Protestant 
church  wouM  be  endanf;ered  if  Catholics 
were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
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bodies^   where  subjects  cbanected  with 
the  welfare   of  that  church   might  be 
decided.      The   conscientioos    opinions 
from   which    such  feelings   and  alarms 
arose,  he  duly  respected ;  but,  he  wss 
convinced  that  the  apprehensions  were 
unfounded.    He  was  the  less  inclined  to 
be  influenced  bysoch  alarms,  when  he 
considered  what  had  already  occuired 
with  respect  to  cases  in  which  similar 
fears  were  expressed.    It  was  matter  of 
historv,  that,  when  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  was  proposed,  part  of  the 
plan,  which  was  to  introduce  sixteen  re- 
presentative peers  of  that  country  to  seats 
m  the  Enfflish  House  of  Lords,  was  warm- 
ly opposed  by  some  right  reverend  pre- 
lates of  that  day.    They  imagined  that  if 
sixteen  Presbyterian  lords  were  allowed 
to  sit  and  vote  on  all  subjects  in  that 
House,  it  might  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences the  most  dangerous  to  the  church 
of  England.    One  rignt  reverend  prdate 
in  particular,  in  the  warmth  of  his  xeal 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment,  went  so  far  as   to  predict, 
that  the  most  imminent  danger  to  the 
church  would  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence.   He  compared  the  introduction 
of  sixteen  Presbyterians  into  the  upper 
House  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  foreign 
ingredients  in  the  cauldron,  which  wovdd 
have  the  certain  effiMSt  of  making  it  boil 
over   until   it   bunt.      Notwith^nding 
those  grave  predictionsi  the  measure  was 
carried  into  eAct :  the  sixteen  Presbyte- 
rian lords  were  admitted  into  parliament, 
and  what  happened  f  not  that  the  caul- 
dron had  boiled  over  until  it  burst,  bnt 
that  no  danger  whaterer  bad  accrued  to 
the  church ;  and,  on  looking  at  the  divi- 
sions which  had  since  then  taken  place»  it 
would  appear,  by  a  very  curious  coinci- 
dence, Uiat  these  sixteen  Presbvterians 
were  generally  found  voting  on  the  same 
side  with  the  bishops  who  had  been  so 
much  alarmed  at  their  approach;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  there  was  at  the  present 
time  one  single  Presbyterian  more  than 
there  was  on  the  dsy  the  measure  waa 
carried.     Another  instance  that  be  would 
quote  was  the  circumstance  of  the  repeal 
of  the  sacramental  test  in  Irdand  about  a 
century  ago.    On  that  occasion,  a  man 
whose  wit,  talent,  and  intellect  couM  not 
be  doubted— he  meant  Dean  Swift— liad 
been  so  fiir  led  away  bv  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  that  head,  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  prophecy,  that  if  that  test  w« 
once  repealed  in  Irehod  die  religim  of 
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that  country  would  be  entirely  changed, 
ifnd  ihe  whole  of  the  inhabitants  would 
become  Presbyterians.  After  iBome  years 
had  elapsed,  the  sacramental  test  was  re- 
pealed'*—andy  what  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  repeal?  Their  lordsnips 
very  well  knew  that  there  followed  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Presbyterian 
religion;  and  they  likewise  knew,  that 
the  followers  of  that  religion  had  not 
increased  in  number ;  but  that  the  Ca- 
tholics had  augmented  their  proportion. 
He  would  only  trouble  their  lordships 
with  one  instance  more  of  this  fslse 
spirit  of  prophecy.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  late  majesty's  reign,  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  relief  of  his  Catholic 
subjects  living  at  Canada*  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  caused  a  great  cla- 
mour ;  and  an  eminent  divine  published 
his  opinion  in  the  same  vein  of  happy 
prophecy  to  which  he  had  already  allud- 
ed. In  that  publication  he  had  declared, 
that  it  must  be  the  infallible  effect  of  that 
measure  to  introduce  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  power  of  his  bulls  into 
Canada,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  to  the  final 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  altogether, 
•o  that  the  French  court  would  be  able, 
through  the  assntance  of  the  Pope,  to  se- 
parate them  from  the  other  states  of  Ame- 
rica. Let  their  lordships  look  at  what 
really  was  the  result.  The  intrigues  of 
Ihe  French  king  were  indeed  employed 
to  detach  the  States  from  the  allegiance 
that  they  then  owed  to  the  sovereign  of 
Cheae  realms;  but,  where  was  it  that 
those  intrigues  had  succeeded  ?  It  was 
the  other  States,  professing  the  Presby* 
terian  faith,  who  had  yielded  to  ihose  per- 
suasions; while  Popish  Canada,  about 
which  there  had  been  so  much  alarm,  re- 
mained true  and  loyal  to  the  dominion  of 
king  George  Srd.  Yet  now  their  lord- 
ships were  to  be  told,  that  no  trust  could 
be  put  in  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  wished 
to  address  himself  in  particular  to  those 
opposers  of  the  measure,  who,  confound- 
ing the  ends  of  government,  which  were 
always  the  same,  with  the  means  which 
always  differed,  and  who  upon  that  occa* 
aion  thought  that  they  were  standing  still, 
whHe,  in  fact,  they  were  tottering  beneath 
the  influence  of  their  prejudices;  such 
opponents  as  these  he  would  entreat 
to  consider,  that  there  never  had  existed  a 
proposition  more  novel  in  its  cause  and 
m  its  effect  than  the  one,  that  in  £ngland, 
the  only  place  in  the  world,  a  vast  pro 
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portion  of  her  inhabitants  should  be  found 
deprived  of  the  greatest  of  their  rights  on 
account  of  their  religious  tenets.  The 
cause,  however,  was  visibly  advancing, 
and  he  was  sure  that  every  thing  affecting 
the  Catholic  body  could  not  fail,  year 
after  year,  to  introduce  them  to  the  House 
as  more  and  more  powerful  petitioners, 
so  that  their  lordships  would  at  length  be 
absolutely  forced  into  the  deliberation  of 
the  real  question,  which  was-*-whether  par- 
liament would  choose  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  governing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics by  coercion,  or  whether  it  would 
complete  that  system  of  conciliation 
which  had  already  been  so  fortunately 
undertaken?  That  system  had  in  part 
been  tried,  and  had  in  part  flourished  in 
proportion ;  and  he  would  assert,  though 
It  was  in  opposition  to  the  declaration 
which  had  fallen  from  tlie  reverend  prelate 
who  had  just  spoken,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  essentially  improved  in 
their  moral  and  religious  education>  and 
that  conciliation  already  had  produced 
the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  effects. 
It  now  remained  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  assist  in  making  these  concessions 
which  the  Catholics  claimed;  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  becoming 
the  state  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  a 
little  more  confident  in  her  own  strength, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider, 
whetlier,  in  giving  privileges  and  in  ceding 
rights  to  another  religion,  thejr  were  in 
any  way  diminishing  the  privileges,  or 
taking  away  from  the  rights  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state ;  or,  whether  it  would 
not  probably  be  the  means  of  gaining  for 
ihat  church  new  friends,  open  to  feelings 
of  high  respect,  and  to  that  admiration 
which  it  was  a  part  of  his  pride  to  believe 
other  religions  entertained  for  the  church 
of  England.  It  had  been  said  by  some 
noble  lords,  that  the  Irish  people  could 
not  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen,  and  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  exclude  them  from  the  situa- 
tions thst  Englishmen  were  allowed  to 
hold.  He  would  conclude  what  be  had  to 
say  by  reading  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  England  had  ever  pro« 
duced.  The  persons  whose  opinions  he 
vras  about  to  give  were,  lord  Soroerst  lord 
Peterborough,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  of  a  former 
day.  Those  great  and  accomplished  per- 
sons had  laid  it  down  as  their  opinion, 
that  an  Englishman  coold  not  be  reduceci| 
to  a  more  unhappy  condition  than  that  of 
S  o 
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beii^  put  by  the  law  in  an  iticapadty  of 
•erriog  hit  king  and  countij ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most  de» 
testable  nature  ought  to  put  him  in  such 
a  situation.  In  giving  his  support  to  the 
present  measure,  be  wished  to  be  most 
thoroughly  understood,  that  he  was  not 
connivmg  at  any  other  measure  that  had 
been  passed  during  the  present  session, 
out  that  his  support  was  gi^en  to  it  on  its 
own  merits.  He  did  not,  he  would  confess, 
look  at  it  as  a  sovereign  panacea  for  all 
the  erils  of  Ireland ;  but  he  regarded  it 
with  a  fkvourable  eve,  for  he  thought  that 
it  would  lead  to  otner  steps  as  important, 
and  as  likely  to  be  the  means  of  promot- 
ing conciliation  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
uniting  all  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  of 
whatever  denonvnation  they  might  be. 
Such  being  his  firm  persuasion,  he  should 
support  the  bill  in  all  its  bearings ;  being 
convinced,  that  the  rights  of  citizens 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  men  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  religious  persuasion. 
The  Earl  o£  Liverpool  said,  tnat,  late  as 
tbe  hour  was,  b»  could  not  suffer  the 
speech  of  the  noble  marquis  who  had  just 
sat  down,  to  pass  without  troubling  the 
House,  and  he  feared  at  some  length, 
with  some  observations  in  reply  to  it.  He 
was  ready,  for  himself,  at  once  to  meet 
the  question  as  a  question  of  expediency 
—to  look  fairly  at  the  advantages  which 
were  expected  from  it,  and  at  the  evils  to 
which  it  might  give  rise.  But,  he  could 
not  do  this  without  first  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  House  stood  with  respect 
to  the  question— a  situation  which,  in  his 
judgment)  was  equally  novel  and  incon- 
venient. In  consequence  of  events  in 
Ireland  which  had  transpired  prior  to  the 
asscmblinff  of  parliament,  parliament 
had  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act 
putting  down  the  body  called  tbe  Catho- 
lic Association,  and  also  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  by  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, into  the  state  of  the  sister  kingdom 
generally.  Now,  even  if  he  had  been  fa- 
yourable  to  the  concession  of  the  Catho- 
lic daims,  he  should  certainly,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  thought  it  right  to 
await  the  result  of  the  inquiry  so  institut- 
ed, and  at  all  events  to  legislate  only  upon 
•  full  investigation  of  the  subject.  No 
MM^  course,  however,  it  seemed,  was  to 
be  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the  pre- 
sent measure*  The  bill  was  broueht  in 
without  one  moment  waiting  for  uitellt« 
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fence ;  nor  was  it  tbe  mere  bill  before  the 
louse  that  was  to  be  brought  forward ; 
but  two  others  were  devised,  got  up  with 
equal  haste  and  equal  want  or  considera- 
tion;  some  of  the  provisions  of  which 
might  go,  perhaps,  to  alleviate  the  evils 
belonging  to  the  main  measure,  but  others 
there  were,  which  seemed  no  less  likely 
to  increase  it.    Why,  then,  it  was  not  one 
measure  of  change  that  was  proposed,  but 
three;  aod  where  were  they — on  what 
was  each  to  depend«-and  what  was  their 
connexion  ?      This  course  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  it  might  serve-— as  it  was  meant 
to  do— to  catch  a  few  stray  votes  on  the 
right  or  the  left ;  but,  in  what  sort  of  situa- 
tion was  the  House  of  Lords,  he  asked, 
placed  by  such  a  proceeding?    He  de- 
sired to  know  what  it  was  expected  the 
House  of  Lords  should  do.    The  House 
of  Commons  had  put  them  in  this  condi- 
tion— it  had  sent  them  up  a  bill  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  act  by;  having 
purchased  a  majority  for  that  bill,  by  the 
introduction  of  other  measures.    He  did 
protest  again,  that  he  had  never  known 
an]^  public  body  placed  in  so  disgraceful 
a  situation  as  the  Lords  were  by  this  con- 
duct of  the  other  House.    Surely,  at  least, 
they  ought  to  know  what  it  was  they  had 
to  decide  upon — whether  it  was  the  mea- 
sure submitted  to  them  alone,   or  that 
measure  as  joined  and  connected  with 
two  others  ?     For  himself,  as  far  as  his 
opinion  went,  perhaps  this  question,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  slight  consideration ;  for 
he  detested,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  the  bill  already  in  the  House.    A 
great  part  of  it  he  took  to  be  nonsense  ; 
some  of  it  was  even  still  worse.    The  least 
objectionable  part  of  the  bill,  as  he  thought, 
was  the  concessions  which  it  proposed 
making  to  the  Catholics ;  for  upon  that 
subject  he  would  be  content  to  put  one 
short  question  to  the  House — would  they 
relieve  the  Catholic  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  he  laboured,  or  would  they 
not  ?->and  if  they  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  he  would  engage  to  draw  up 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  in  half  an  hour, 
which  should  not  be  liable  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  objections  which  applied  to  that 
now  upon  the  table.    In  short,  the  simple 
question  as  to  the  great  measure  seemed 
to  him  to  be*-would  the  House,  or  would 
it  not,  remove  the  Catholic  disabilities  P 
And  that  question— perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  that  parliament  had  ever 
been  cdled  upon  to  decide— could  not  too 
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•poA  be  treated  in  tuch  a  manner  as  to 
plac6  it  oh  a  firm  and  iolid  basis.  The 
ifoUe  Ipfds  opposite  maintained,  that  it 
il'as  fitting  to  grant  the  concessions  de- 
•  manded;  becsuse  the  Catholics  of  this 
doontrj  and  Ireland  ought,  and  were  en- 
titled, to  enjoy  eqnal  civil  rif^hts  and  im- 
munities at  all  potnti  with  their  Protestant 
brethren.  Now,  this  wss  the  plain  pro- 
position of  the  advocates  for  emancipation; 
ahd  he  would  deal  plainly  with  it.  He 
ijiet  h  with  a  decided  negative.  He  said, 
that  (he  Catholics  were  not  entitled  to 
equal  rights  in  a  Protefstant  country,  and 
that  opmion  he  would  sustain.  Upon 
some  points  he  had  been  favourable  to  the 
Catholics;  he  did  not  know  but  there 
#ere  others  upon  which  he  might  still  be 
SO ;  bur,  npoA  th^t  broad  principle— that 
they  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  with 
their  Pfdtestant  fellow-subjects— he  and 
their  friends  were  at  direct  issue.  He 
admitted— ho  man  could  dream  of  deny- 
ing It— >that  all  subjects  In  a  fl'ee  state 
were  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  eooal 
rights  Upon  equal  conditions;  but,  tnen 
the  quahfication  of  thtt  principle  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholics  was  clear — the  Ca- 
tholics, trho  demanded  these  equal  rights, 
did  not  aflbrd  equal  conditions.  The  dif- 
ferende  was  this — it  was  stated  In  a  mo- 
ment— the  Protestant  gave  an  entire  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign ;  the  Catholic  a 
divided  one.  The  service  of  the  former 
Was  complete;  that  of  the  latter  only 
qualified ;  and,  unless  ft  could  be  proved 
to  him,  that  the  man  who  worked  for 
half  a  day,  was  entitled  to  as  much  wages 
as  the  man  who  worked  the  whole  day, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  haff  was 
equal  to  the  whole,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  alle- 
giance was  difidcd.  between  a  spiritual 
and  a  temporal  master,  was  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  s*ame  civil  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Protestant,  whose 
allegiance  was  undivided,  and  #ho  ac* 
knowledged  but  one  ruler. 

Thus  much  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  premise,  before  he  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency;  because,  great  as 
might  be  the  arguments  drawn  from  ex- 
pediency, It  was  necessary  ill  the  first 
instance,  to  found  those  arguments  upon 
the  solid  and  immutable  principles  of  jus- 
tice; and  ahhough  he  had  attended  the 
disctission  of  this  subject  for  twenty  years, 
he*  thought  it  could  be  placed  upon  no 
Ather  intelligible  footing.  He  should  not 
ftbw  enter  into  ^ny  theological  discussions. 


We  had  nothing  now  to  do  with  thb  dog- 
mas of  th^  Roman  Catholic  chiircfa;  with 
Uie  doctrme  of  transubstantSatloO,  or  fho 
invocation  of  ssiiits.    He  should,  there* 
fore,  confine  hitnself  to  the  powe^  which, 
notwidistsnding  all  that  had  beett  toid 
upon  the  subject,  he  maititain^d  the  Popd 
still  held  over  th6  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.     He  kti^^  that  it  had 
been  the  policjf  of  the  advocated  of  the 
Catholics  to  maintain  that  this  power  Was 
extinct ;  but  he  needed  Only  to  teie^  to 
the' evidence  before  theif  lordships— evi- 
dence which  must  strike  with  Surprise 
every  man  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
it— to  prove  the  extraordinary  Influence 
which  was  eveb  at  that  dtay  exercised  hy 
the  Pope  of  Rofn^.    It  Was,  tAy  lords,  in-* 
contestibly  proved,  by  thb  evideoce  of  Dr. 
I>oyle,  Dr.  Ryan,  and  other  digtlitarfes 
of  the  Roman  Ca^olic  choVch,  that  tho 
presentation  to  vacant  sees  in  the  Romartk 
Catholic  church  in  Ireland  Wfti  vested  in 
the  Pope  at  that  momeht-^that  he  63t^r- 
cised  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  poWer 
of  appointing  whom  he  pleased  to  vacant 
bishopricks.      He  mieht,    pei'haps  (the 
evidence  stated),  yield  occasionally  to 
the  recommendation  of  Others,  but  the 
strict  right  of  nomination  he  reserved  to 
himself.   That  he  had  occasionally  yielded 
to  the  representation  of  others  had  been 
fully  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
Who  had  stated  before  their  lordships' 
committee,  that  James  the  Set:ond,  tiis 
son,  and  grandson,  h^d,  for  a  succession 
of  years,  recommended  to  the  vacant  Irish 
bishopricks,  and  that  the  Pope  had  in- 
variably attended  to  their  recommenda- 
tions.   If,  therefore,  the  king  of  France, 
or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  bugbear  of  the  nobl6  lotii 
opposite,  the  Holy  Alliance,  were  now  t6 
recommend  to  the  Pope,  who  could  say 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  their  recom- 
mendation ?    Would  any  one  then  say, 
that  a  people  so  cbeumstanced  were  en- 
titled to  a  community  of  civil  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  Pk'otestants  i  He  kneW 
It  had  t>een  said,  that  the  progress  of  eda* 
cation,  and  the  march  of  civilifeattoA,  had 
wrouRht  wonders  amongst  the  Cathofics ; 
and,  looking  to  the  present  aspect  of  the 
times,  it  might,  perhaps,  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers,  that  little  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended.    Btit  he  would  remind 
their  lordships,  that  the  faoriaon  wai  oheti 
the  clearest  and  moit  serene  when  the 
t^mptet  was  nearM.    And  here  he  wottid 
Appeal  to  history,  and  ask  their  lordshipsi 
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at  what  period  did  the  ettabliihed  chorch 
appear  to  be  in  a  more  flouriahiog  condi- 
Mon  than  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
2nd  ?  And  jet  io  twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was>  that  the  f^reatest  revolution  took 
place  io  the  condition  of  that  church,  and 
It  was  next  to  a  miracle  that,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  a  popish  prince»  it  was  not 
overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin  with 
the  state  and  constitution  of  this  country. 
This»  then,  was  a  subject  which  ought 
not  ta be. passed  over.  It  was  not  to  the 
Pope,  as  Pope,  that  he  objected ;  it  was 
to  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  power  as  that  in  the  Pope.  It  was  to 
the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  that  he  objected.  His 
objections  were  not  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  or  purgatory,  but  to 
the  power,  the  temporal,  the  practical 
power  of  its  priesthood  over  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life* 

The  noble  marquis  had  stated,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  marquis  in  that 
opinion ;  as  he  thought  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  mainly 
influenced  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body ;  and  this  necessarily  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them.  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  con- 
fession, for  example — it  had4>een  asserted 
by  some  noble  -lords,  that  we  Protestants 
also  recognised  the  duty  of  confession. 
He  admitted  that  we  did,  but  mark  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant*  We  did  not  require 
the  performance  of  it  as  an  indispensable 
duty.  We  did  not  even  invite,  much  less 
require  its  performance;  and,  although 
we  believed  that  absolution,  or  forgiveness 
of  sins  was  the  result  of  sincere  repentance 
and  reformation  of  life,  we  did  not,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  did»  insist  upon  an  an- 
nual confession,  nor  maintain  that  what 
was  called  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
amount)^  to  a  sort  of  white-washing  of 
the  pinner  [hear].  He  had  not,  however, 
done  with  the  evils  of  this  system  of  con- 
fession, a|  practised  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
thqliq.  And  here  he  must  again  request 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence 
given  before  their  committee*  From  parts 
of  that  evidence  it  appeared  that  if  the 
person  who  confessed  were  to  disclose  the 
commission  of  the  most  enormous  crime* 
t|ie  priest  was  bound  to  secrecy  [hear]. 
Neither  was  this  bond  of  secrecy  (confined 
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to  crimes  which  had  been  .committed ;  it 
extend^  to  those  which  were  intended 
to  be  committed,  and  not  only  by  the 
person  who  made  the  confession,  but  bj 
any  of  his  acquaintances*  So  that  if  the 
priest  were  to  become  cognisant  of  the 
most  atrocious  conspiracy— of  one,  for 
example,  to  blow  up  both  Houses  of  par« 
liament — and  here  he  was  putting  no 
imaginary  case^t  would  not  be  in  hia 
power  to  disclose  the  secret.  He  would 
go  further  and  say,  that  if  the  priest  were 
to  meet  a  person  at  a  place  where  two 
roads  met,  and  if,  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, he  had  been  informed  that  a  mur- 
derer was  waiting  for  that  person  at  some 
distance  on  the  right,  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  saying  to  him,  <*Go  to  the 
lefl,  and  you  will  escape  the  fate  which  ia 
preparing  for  you*"  What  description  of 
religion,  then,  was  this,  whose  professora 
we  were  called  on  to  invest  with  civil 
rights?  Was  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  were  under  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  their  priests  ? 

He  next  came  to  the  question  of  edu- 
cation. And  here  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  saw  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties in  case  this  measure  was  passed— 
difficulties  which  applied  to  no  otner  class 
of  Dissenters;  and  the  reason  was  obvious* 
In  the  case  of  other  Dissenters,  they  all 
acknowledged  one  common  foundation 
for  instruction— the  Bible ;  btit,  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  this  sacred  book,  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  debarred  by  his  priest. 
— He  came  next  to  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, as  connected  with  the  influence 
of  the  priests  and  the  difllculty  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  religions.  He  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  marriage.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priest  disallowed  the  validity  of 
marriages  which  had  been  contracted 
within  certain  degree's  of  kindred  which 
were  not  recognised  by  his  church,  al- 
though they  were  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Thus,  the  priest  and  the  law  were  at  issue: 
for,  while  the  one  acknowledged  the  vali- 
dity of  the  contract,  the  other  told  those 
by  whom  it  was  entered  into,  that  they 
were  living  in  a  slate  of  sin.  There  were 
other  instances  of  interference  upon  this 
subject,  to  which  he  Uiought  it  necessary 
now  to  advert.  He  had  himself  known 
instances  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  had  refused  to  marry  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  to  a  Protestant  lady* 
unlei^s  he  engaged  that  all  his  cliiJdreo 
should  be  educated  as  Catholics.  He  had 
been  dcbirous  to  know  whether  this  waa 
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the  case  in  Irelsod,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Murray 
had  tatiified  him  that  it  was  to.  How, 
then,  he  asked,  could  the  professors  of 
such  opposite  systems  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice be  .ever  united  and  knit  together  in 
the  bonds  of  social  harmony  I  And,  if 
they  could  not  be  so  united  and  knit  to- 
gether, whose  fault  was  it  ?  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  laws — it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Protestants^it  was  not  the  fault 
of  Endand — [hear].— It  was  owing  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  bigotted  and  in- 
tolerant conduct  of  their  clergy ;  the  na« 
tural  effect  of  which  was,  to  create  disunion 
and  perpetuate  distrust  [hear,  hear]. 

He  repeated,  that  it  was  bis  wish  to 
look  at  the  question  not  theologically, 
but  as  one  qf  convenience ;  but,  a  part  of 
that  very  question  of  convenience  roust 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
on  the  species  of  influence  which  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith  put  ipto  their 
hands.  Now,  with  respect  to  another  part 
of  their  church  disciplinct  he  meant  ex* 
communication,  what  a  fearful  engine  was 
this  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  He  knew 
he  should  be  told  that  it  was  frequently 
evaded.  He  granted  that  it  was,  but  the 
verv  severity  of  the  punishment  was  that 
which  prevented  its  execution ;  at  least, 
in  instances  where  the  priest  had  not  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  congregation  with 
liim.  But,  suppose  the  congregation 
were  unanimous,  and  the  priest  bent  upon 
the  punishment  of  some  obnoxious  delin- 
quent! He  did  not  say  this  from  any 
wish  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  the 
Catholic  priesthood  generallyi  or  from 
any  supposition  that  there  was  in  that 
body  any  disposition  to  the  abuse  of 
their  power—- he  said,  however,  that  in  the 
hsndLs  of  the  political  priest,  there  could 
be  no  more  fearful  or  dangerous  engine 
than  this  power  of  excommunication,  with 
all  its  train  of  horrors.  Was  not  this 
proved  by  the  power  which  it  was  upon 
sU  hands  acknowledged  that  the  priest 
possessed  ?  Did  not  Protestsnts  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  however  differing  on  other 
matters,  unite  in  this,  that  in  the  various 
couoties  in  Irelfind,  the  power  of  the 
landlord  was  nothing  to  tnat  which  the 
priest  possessed  in  cases  of  contested 
elections,  and  upon  other  important  oc- 
casions, when  he  wished  to  make  his  po- 
litical influence  available. 

His  peculiar  objection  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was,  that  it  penetrated 


into  every  domestic  scene,  and  ineol- 
cated  a  system  of  tyrany  never  before 
known.  Now,  •  what  were  the  evils 
which  they  had  to  apprehend  ?  He  might 
in  fairness  require  the  supporters  of  this 
measure  to  prove,  before  they  allowed 
this  alteration,  that  there  would  be  no 
evil  attending  it.  He  would  not  ask  so 
m uch  from  them.  He  only  required  them 
to  show  him  the  benefit  or  conceding.  If 
all  the  evils  which  he  had  pointed  out  were 
really  to  be  expected,  then  the  advan- 
tages promised  by  the  noble  lord  were 
out  of  the  question.  He  held— their  lord- 
ships held— the  bill  held — that  a  Protest- 
ant succession  was  the  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  system.  He  would  say, 
that  if  this  measure  should  pass,  the  Pro- 
testant succession  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing.  Much  had  been  said  of  rights- 
indefeasible  and  natural  rights.  The  state 
was  Protestant  essentially,  the  Crown  was 
to  be  Protestant,  and  the  successors  to 
the  throne  must  take  to  the  same  faith. 
But,  were  they  to  be  the  only  persons  so 
limited?  He  would  speak  of  a  king's 
rights  here  in  the  same  sense,  and  no 
other,  as  that  in  which  he  would  argue 
the  rights  of  a  peasant.  Was  it  not  hard 
upon  the  king  and  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
that  they  must  be  bound  to  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  while  the  chief  justice,  the  min- 
isters, and  the  secretaries  of  state,  might 
be  Roman  Catholics?  Why  was  this? 
Where  was  the  danger  in  having  a  popish 
king  or  a  popish  chancellor;  if  all  the 
other  executive  offices  might  acknowledge 
the  Pope?  He  thought  there  was  less 
danger  in  a  popish  chancellor,  who  might 
be  removed  at  pleasure,  than  in  a  popish 
chief  justice,  who  would  hold  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law  in  his  con- 
trol, and  could  only  be  removed  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  law  in  case  of  his 
dereliction. 

It  was  said  that  the  privy  council  might 
be  increased  by  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  it  was  unjust  and  cruel 
to  exclude  Catholics  from  such  an  ap- 
pointment of  trust  and  honour ;  in  short, 
that  a  Catholic  might  be  prime  minister, 
and  hsve  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
church  and  state  at  his  disposal.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  system  of  the  constitution 
was  Protestant,  it  was  essential  to  main- 
tain a  Protestant  throne,  and  a  Protestant 
administration  of  the  public  affairs.  The 
House  ought  at  once  to  meet  this  bill 
fully  and  unequivocally,  and  not  to  de- 
ceive the  people.    They  ought  at  once  to 
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declarei  that  If  the  bifl  were  to  pftM,  Grest 
Britain  iroorld  be  rro  Idoger  a  ProteiUnt 
«tat6.  The  evil  he  apprehended  from 
the  paiafng  of  such  a  diII  would  not  be 
hnmediate ;  but  h  would  be  Inevitable, 
and  would  come  upon  the  country  in  a 
wanner  little  expected.  It  was  not  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Catholics  to  pos- 
aeM  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  They  were  too  wary 
to  proceed  openly  And  directly  in  any 
80th  de^gn.  No :  their  object  was.  in  the 
first  instance,  merely  to  diminish  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.  What  was  the 
language  held  by  one  of  their  great  au- 
thdrities.  Dr.  Doyle,  upon  this  very  point? 
That  he  did  wish  to  decrease  the  magni- 
tude of  the  possessions  of  the  church; 
^nt  he  wishea  it,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as 
an  Irishman.  Was  any  man  so  blind—* 
was  any  man  so  deaf— was  eny  man  so 
lost  to  all  the  benefits  of  experience,  as 
ttot  to  know  what  such  language  really 
meant?  Was  any  man  so  thorouj^hly 
ignorant  of  the  course  of  humftn  actions. 
)M  not  to  know,  that  when  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  violated  under 
any  such  a  pretence,  it  would  soon  be 
seized  upon,  and  that  stfch  was  the  real 
object  of  Catholic  cupidity  ?  Tlie  most 
faisfdious  way  in  which  the  Catholics  could 
possibly  set  about  their  work  was  to  say, 
•<Take  the  property  of  the  established 
church,  and  give  it  to  the  public  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country."  For 
when  once  the  property  of  the  rrotestant 
hierarchy  was  invaded  and  impaired  by 
such  an  artful  attack,  it  requirea  but  little 
wisdom  to  foretel  what  would  befal  the 
remaindef  6f  its  rights  and  possessions. 
The  gtand  maxim  of  the  Catholics  was. 
.*<If  one  chtireh  sinks,  the  other  must 
swim ;  destroy  or  depress  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  that  of  the  Catholics 
would  flourish.''  There  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  evidence  before  the 
House ;  fof  the  Catholics  thought,  that  if 
they  could  destroy  the  church  by  what 
they  called  legislative  means,  it  was  no 
destruction  in  the  sense  of  their  profes- 
sions. To  destroy  that  church  was,  in 
fact,  their  grand  object.  It  was  their 
doty,  their  religion,  their  oath,  thehr 
e^ery  thing,  to  effect  its  downfal.  Cir- 
cumstances might  or  might  not  favour 
their  designs;  but,  if  the  object  was 
eflected,  what  did  it  signify  whe- 
ther the  mischief  were  produced  by 
opeh  attacks,  or  by  the  more  insidious 
tnethod  df  impairing  the  church  proper- 
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ty?  liable  lordi  seemed  to  view  thtt 
measure  solely  as  a  means  of  communicaw 
ting  to  tbe|Catho1ic8  all^the  enjormeflti  6t 
government  patrdnage  and  employments, 
and  of  knitting  together  all  his  m^esty*s 
fkithful  subjects  into  one  nation,  to  the 
utter  oblivion  of  all  former  dissentions  and 
discord :  but  he  htld  already  shown  that 
the  diflicuftpr  of  obtaining  any  such  6bjeet 
aros«  out  of  rlie  very  spirit  of  then*  Mureb. 
Noble  \o\d%  tetWy  appeiired  to  think,  that 
by  education,  and  by  removing  the  dii- 
abilitieg  which  were  laid  on  the  Cathdlics, 
all  dissentions  between  the  two  churches 
would  cease :  but.  the  question  was.  whe- 
ther the  effect  of  this  bill  would  not  be  to' 
increase  those  ditoentfons?  The  bill 
would  leave  the  two  contending  ^rtie^t 
where  they  noir  were;  but.  by  giving 
new  powers  to  thft  Roman  Catholics.  Or 
at  least  ne#  capabilities  of  enjoyitogf 
po#er,  it  would  bring  them  more  Intor 
contact  with  their  Protestant  fellow  sub- 
jects, place  tbem  on  a  nearer  footing  of 
equality,  and  by  thus  exciting  desires 
which  could  not  pet-hapS  be  gratified, 
fresh  occasion^  would  arise  of  disiention 
and  dissatisfaction.  If  it  were  possible  (d 
unite  the  Cath6lics  and  t'rotestants  ih  hue 
friendly  mass,  by  anv  common  system  of 
education,  he  shotilcl  appladd  the  effi)rt  to 
obtain  so  deiirable  a  result  \  but,  ttpttU 
ated  as  they  now  were,  and  actuated  by  the' 
spirit  by  wh!6h  it  was  well  known  that  i6 
many  oil  both  sides  were  actuated,  sudh  a 
project  was  absolutely  iabposslble.  The 
verv  hope  was  vision^ ;  and  thoae  Whd 
had  the  object  at  heart,  and  had  iitrdduceC 
the  present  measure  as  a  mean!  of  eflectin|[ 
that  object,  would  find  themselves' entirely 
disappointed,  and  most  egregiousl^  de- 
ceived, if  they  were  to  carry  it  int(^  a  law* 
What,  then,  was  the  good  which  cduld 
result  from  this  bill?  Would  H  ffsn- 
quillize.  or  would  It  tend  to  tranqulllixe 
Ireland?  He  was  sotry  that  so  fducti 
delusion  existed  throughout  the  country 
upon  a  point  so  important.  Great  mis- 
takes had  arisen  fVom  the  belief  entertain- 
ed by  many  meriibers  of  both  Houses,  that 
because  Ireland  had  been  in  a  very  die* 
turbed  state,  and  because  very  bbiection- 
able  measured  had  been  resorted  to  fo^ 
keeping  that  country  \h  peace,  that  there- 
fore all  the  disturbances  had  grown  out 
of  the  Catholic  disquaSiflcatiens.  It  had 
been,  therefore,  the  general,  or  at  least  4 
rerj  common,  impression,  that,  if  the  dis- 
abirities  were  removed,  the  foundatiOni  of 
peace  would  be  at  once  established.    But 
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It  was  a  proposition  of  the  clearest  de- 
inoiutration,  that  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Catholic 
question.  This  point  was  most  satisfac- 
lortly  proved  by  the  evidence  lying  on 
dieir  lordships'  table.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  five  years  the  Insurrection  act 
bad  never  been  once  pot  in  force  in  anj 
part  of  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  yet 
that  province  was  the  great  seat  of  re- 
ligious animosities,  and  of  religious  vio- 
lence, the  two  parties  being  there  so 
nearly  upon  an  equality.  The  insurrec- 
tion act,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  no  religious  dissentions  whatever 
had  existed^  or,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace.  Absentee- 
ahip,  combined  with  the  great  subdivision 
of  propertjr,  had  occasioned  an  increase 
of  population  to  a  most  enormous  extent ; 
this  had  brought  the  country  into  a  state  of 
beggary,  and  hence  had  sprung  all  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  This  great  evil, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  was  now  correcting 
itself.  Dr.  Doyle  states  in  his  letters,  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  now  posi- 
tively decreasing.  He  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  right  reverend  prelate  who  spoke 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that,  whether 
the  Catholics  amounted  to  one,  two,  or 
three  millions,  made  no  difference,  or 
ought  to  make  no  diffisrence,  in  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.  It  was  a  great 
question  that  ought  not  to  be  decided 
otherwise  than  upon  general  principles, 
and  upon  extended  views.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  Catholic  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  exaggeration  had,  he 
was  convinced,  been  resorted  to.  A 
noble  duke  had  that  night  stated  die  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  to  outnumber  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  proportiou  of  at  least  five 
to  one.  This,  he  had  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, was  an  exaggeration.  At  the 
very  utmost,  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
more  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one;  and  the  returns  proved,  that  they 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  as  in  the  time  of  sir 
William  Pettv,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  both. 

Their  lordships  were  told  upon  all  oc- 
casions  when  this  question  was  debated, 
that  Ihe  Cathoh'c  subjects  of  foreign  states 
enjoyed  many  advantaffes  which  were  not 
enjoved  by  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
English  Crown.  He  begged  their  lordships 
to  consider,  that  there  were  circumstances 


in  the  English  constitutioo,  growing  out 
of  the  very  advantages  of  that  constitution, 
which  might  make  restrictions  upon  the 
Catholics  more  necessary  than  in  absolute 
monarchies.  Noble  lords  opposite  argued, 
as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country 
were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  advan^ 
tages  of  our  free  constitution.  But,  even 
after  excluding  them  from  all  which  this 
bill  asked,  they  would  still  enjoy  more 
civil  and  political  liberty  than  the  Protes- 
tants residing  in  any  Catholic  state  in 
Europe.  When  the  elective  franchise 
was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it 
was  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  Was  it  not 
most  curious  then^  that  those  very  persona 
who  talked  so  much  of  natural  rights,  and 
of  their  great  importance  to  the  sobject, 
were  prepared  by  this  measure,  which  at 
the  utmost  could  afiect  only  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
five  hundred  thousand  electors  ?  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  in  other  nations^ 
or  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  Mary* 
land,  all  he  would  say  was,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  constitution  of  this  country  to 
admit  Catholics  to  those  situations  to 
which  the  bill  would  render  them  eligible. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  parity  of  argu- 
ment between  the  two  countnea.  The 
religious  freedom  desirable  and  proper  in 
the  one,  might  be  far  from  desirable  or 
proper  in  the  other. 

There  was  one  very  material  point  upon 
which  he  must  offer  a  few  observations. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution 
had  been  come  to,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
**That  it  is  expedient  that  pro  vision  should 
be  made  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
reliffion  in  Ireland  ;**  not,  be  it  observed, 
in  the  way  of  a  regium  donum,  but  a  pro- 
vision by  law.  Now,  what  was  this  but 
to  establish,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  its  full 
pride  and  power?  This  was  going  at  once 
to  the  very  object  of  Catholic  triumph. 
Why,  those  who  had  been  the  most 
alarmed,  and  had  thought  that  such  a 
state  of  things  would  grow  out  of  the 
present  bill,  had  never  imagined  that  it 
would  have  been  done  so  openly.  Was 
such  a  measure  constitutional?  Was  it 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  privHegea 
of  Protestant^  ?  He  could  not  consider 
the  coronation  oath  as  any  obstacle  to  tbo 
removal  of  the  civil  and  political  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics.  The  oath  was  an  oath 
to  protect  the  established  church  and 
clergy  of  the  realm.    The  removal  of  the 
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disabilities  might  voBtibly  affect  that 
church,  but  it  could  only  do  so  conse- 
quentially. Many  wise  and  good  men 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  church ;  and  if  parliament  presented 
a  bi'IJ  to  the  king  for  his  acceptance, 
grounded  upon  this  assumption,  he  did 
not  see  bow  the  king  could  be  advised  to 
consider  it  as  at  variance  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 
But,  the  question,  as  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion  by  law,  was  of 
a  very  different  nature.  The  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland  professes  to  be  a 
national,  and  not  a  mi^sionsry  church. 
The  bishoprics  and  parishes  were  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  bishoprics  and 
parishes  of  the  established  churchy  The 
Catholic  bishops  claim  a  psrity  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  with  the  bishops  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Their  parish  priests  claim 
a  parity  of  spiritual  rights  and  duties  with 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  for  parliament,  therefore,  seriously 
to  consider,  whether  the  king  could  con- 
sent to  establish  by  law  such  a  church  as 
that  now  claiming  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  church,  consistently  with  the  ob- 
ligation— "  to  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do, 
or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of 
them." 

He  had  argued  the  question  upon  a 
narrow  principle,  in  order  to  convince 
their  lordships,  that  the  present  bill  was 
totally  incompatible  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution ;  that  it  would 
produce  the  most  serious  evils  throughout 
the  country;  and  that  it  would  fail  to 
achieve  any  of  those  objects  which  its 
promoters  flattered  themselves  it  would 
produce.  Neither  could  he  bring  himself 
to  view  it  as  a  measure  of  peace  and  con* 
ciliation.  Whatever  it  might  do  in  this 
respect  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  its  natural  tendency  would  be 
to  increase  dissentions,  and  to  create  dis- 
cord, even  where  discord  did  not  previ- 
ously exist.  He  intreated  their  lordships 
to  consider  the  aspect  of  the  times  in 
which  the^  lived.  It  was  their  fate  to 
hear  doctnnes  openly  promulgated,  which 
were  as  novel  as  they  were'  mischievous. 
The  people  were  now  taught  in  publica- 
tions to  consider  queen  Mary  as  having 
been  a  wise  and  virtuous  queen,  and  that 
the  world  had  gained  nothing  whatever 
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by  the  Reformation.     May,  mere  than, 
this — it  was  now  promulgated,  that  James 
2nd  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince;  and 
that  he  fell  in  the  glorious  cause  of  reli- 
gious toleration.     Could  the   HoUse  be 
aware  of  these  facts,  and  not  see  that  a 
great  and  powerful  engine  was  at  work 
to  effect  the  object  of  re-establishing  the 
Catholic  religion  throughout  these  king* 
doms?    And,  if  once  established,  should 
we  not  revert  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  with 
all  its  barbarous  and  direful  consequences? 
Let  the  House  consider  .what  had  been 
the  result  of  those  laws— what  had  been 
the  effects  of  that  fundamental  principle 
of  the  British  constitution — which  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  alter  with  such 
an  unsparing  hand.    For  the  last  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  the  country  had  enjoyed 
a  state  of  religious  peace,  a  blessing  that 
had  arisen  out  of  the  wisdom  of  our  laws. 
But,  what  had  been  the  atate  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  im- 
mediately preceding  that  period  ?    Eng- 
land had  been  in  a. state  of  the  most  sao* 
p;uinary  religious  contentions.    The  bless- 
ings of  the  latter  period  were  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  nature  of  those  laws, 
which  granted  toleration  to  all  religious 
creeds,  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained a  just,  a  reasonable,  and  a  mode- 
rate superiority  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lished church.    Their  lordships  wer^  now 
called  upon  to  put  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics on  the  same  footing;  and  if  they  con- 
sented to  do  this,  certain  he  was,  that  the 
consequence  would  be  religious  disseniion, 
and  not  religious  peace.     The  present 
system  had  the  experience  of  its  good  re- 
sults to  recommend  it ;  and  he  preferred 
it,  therefore,  to  the  experiment  proposed 
in  the  present  bill,  or  to  any  other  thai 
he  had  yet  heard  suggested  [loud  cheers]. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby  began  by  saying, 
that  he  did  not  rise  at  so  late  an  hpur,  in 
order  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  a 
subject  so  frequently  debated,  or  to  repeat 
arguments  which  had  so  often  been  better 
bruught  forward,  but  because  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon 
this  question,  after  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  and  colleague.  Continuing  to  differ 
from  him  as  widely  as  ever,  more  widely 
indeed,  than  bethought  they  had  differed, 
he  owed  it  both  to  him  and  to  himself, 
however  painful  to  his  feelings,  to  express 
the  ground  for  the  coDtinuance  of  that 
difference,  and  to  attempt  at  least  to  reply 
to  liis  arguments,  not  because  they  had 
made  any  impression  upon  his  own  mtnd» 
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but  leity  however  inconclusiTe  and  foreign 
to  the  qucftion  they  might  appear  to  him, 
they  should  make  any  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  others. 

He  had  rejoiced  to  hear  from  Ihe  right 
rev.  prelate,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate, 
that  be  disclaimed  all  intention  of  arguing 
this  question  upon  a  religious  basis. 
What,  then,  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
that  many  of  that  right  rev.  prelate's  argu- 
ments, and  still  more  those  of  his  noble 
friend,  rested  entirely  upon  those  tenets, 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  religion  ?  The 
main  objection  of  both  those  noble  lords 
was  the  divided  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Now  he,  for  one,  had  not  onlj 
admitted,  but  contended,  that  the  allegi- 
ance of  no  dissenter  whatever  could  be  so 
complete  and  cordial  as  that  of  a  member 
of  our  own  church,  who  was  equally  at- 
tached to  the  altar  and  the  throne— but 
though  not  equal,  it  was  proved,  both  by 
argument  and  experience,  that  it  was 
amply  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights.— If  the  argument  proved  anything, 
it  proved  too  much ;  for  it  proved  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  loyal  subject, 
even  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.  His 
aUeriance  was  equally  divided,  whatever 
be  Uie  religion  of  his  sovereign.  But  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  would  prove  that, 
for  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
not  acted  upon  such  principles.  What 
was  the  instance  in  modem  history  of  the 
Pope  having  attempted  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power  ? 

He  would  not  go  back  to  all  the  ancient 
creeds,  and  the  declarations  of  ancient 
Councils,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said 
on  former  occasions  and  so  little  on  the 
present  evening.  He  was  as  little  disposed 
to  deny  as  to  defend  them.  It  had  been 
said,  however,  that  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed in  those  creeds,  and  promulgated 
bvthosecooncils,had  never  been  distinctly 
disclaimed  by  the  same  authority.  Trae, 
they  neverhad,  and  probablynever  would: 
if  the  legislatore  were  to  wait,  and  post* 
|>one  their  efforts  to  tranquilliae  Ireland 
till  the  publication  of  such  a  disclaimer, 
they  might  wait  to  all  eternity.  It  always 
lUM  been  and  always  must  be  the  policy 
oif  Rome  not  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of 
its  own  infallibility :  although  it  will  not 
•directly  abjure'  any  power  which  it  has 
once  daimed,  it  prudently  refrains  from 
its  exercise,  because  it  knows  it  would 
not  be  obeyed.    But,  if  the  legiriature 
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takes  into  its  account,  what  in  a  practical 
view  is  far  more  important,  the  many 
circumstances  which  have  taken  plsee, 
operating  as  so  manv  disclaimers  of  those 
doctrine8,they  would  feel,  that  the  obstacle 
which  they  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  if  not  altogether  remov- 
ed, had  been  greatly  diminished.  Was  it 
nothing  that  the  most  obnoxious  of  those 
doctrines  had  been  disclaimed  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  point  of  learning 
and  character  in  their  communion  I  Was 
the  declaration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
1802,  with  Bossuet  at  their  head,  nothing? 
Was  it  nothing,  that  when  questions  re- 
specting those  doctrines  were  put  to  all 
tne  chief  universities  of  Europe  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  thirty  years  ago,  they  expressed 
their  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  im- 
putation involved  in  the  supposition  that 
they  could  really  believe  them  ?  Was  it 
nothing  that,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Ireland  had  abhorrently  disclaimed 
such  tenets?  No  instance  could  be 
produced  in  modern  history  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Roman  Catholics  had  afibrded 
the  slightest  ground  for  distrusting  the 
sincerity  of  this  disclaimer.  Why,  then, 
recur  toopinions  formed  in  the  darkest  ages, 
and  consigned  to  oblivion  by  those  whose 
actions  they  are  supposed  to  regulate ; 
and  shut  your  eyes  to  the  uniform  evidence 
of  their  practice  ?  When  you  have  proved 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  that  they  ought 
to  be  rebels,  according  to  their  ov^n  doc- 
trines, and  that  they  cannot  be  good  sub- 
jects unless  they  are  bad  logicians;  surely 
this  is  a  luctuosa  victoria  1 

His  noble  friend  had  proceeded  to  state 
other  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  from 
which  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  they 
could  not  be  good  subjects  in  a  Protestant 
state.  Here  again,  too  much,  if  any  thmg, 
was  proved,  as  they  operated  equally,  if 
at  all,  to  prove  that  they  could  not  be  good 
subjects  in  any  state.  Amongst  these  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  secresy  of  confettion. 
Pushed  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried,  be  had  felt  as  much  shocked  ta 
his  noble  friend  at  the  monstrous  coose« 
quences  of  such  a  doctrine.  But,  in  what 
way  did  it  affect  the  security  of  the  state  ? 
In  the  first  place,  confession  was  an'ac* 
knowledgmeot  of  sins  committed  by  the 
penitent :  it  could  rarely  happen  that  he 
would  confess  an  intended  ain  of  his  own ; 
still  less  the  intended  sin  of  another.  The 
case  could  not  be  of  fre^ktent  occurrence^ 
His  noble  friendyhowever, ascribed  danger 
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to  the  leereBy  ioopofied  upon  the  prtest* 
But  Xh\$  secresjr,  although  it  migtit  render 
the  priest  guilty  of  mi^priBiou  of  a  crime, 
made  no  difference  n  to  the  security  of 
the  state*  The  laity  now  confessed  to 
their  priests,  because  their  priests  were 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal  their  confessions. 
If  the  priests  were  at  liberty  to  reveal 
their  confessions,  the  laity  would  no  longer 
confess.  But,  did  this  make  any  difference 
as  to  the  probabJe  existence  or  discovery 
of  treason,  or  of  any  other  crime?  It 
amounted  only  to  this — ^that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  possess,  through  the  means 
of  confession  to  the  priest,  an  additional 
security  for  the  loyalty  and  innocence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  it  has  not 
and  cannot  have  for  that  of  the  Protestant, 

The  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment  is  also  brought  forward  as  a 
charge;  and,  it  seems,  as  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  laity  aire  to  be  excluded 
from  an  equality  of  political  rights.  He 
disapproved,  as  much  aa  his  noble  friend, 
of  this  opposition.  But  surely  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
no  small  portion  of  our  own  church,  and 
that  if  it  were  to  be  held  as  such  a 
detraction  from  their  civil  worth  as  to 
exclude  them  from  political  trust,  this 
House  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  some  of  those  who  now 
adorned  it.  An  erroneous  doctrine  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be— but,  was  it  to  be 
held,  that  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  maintained  such  a  doctrine,  it  was 
90t  fitting  that  its  lay  professors  should 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
fellow  subjects,  many  of  whom,  even  in  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church,  more  or 
less  agreed  with  them  ?  Af\er  all,  be  the 
opinion  false  or  true,  what  connexion 
could  it  possibly  have  with  their  alle- 
giance or  loyalty  ? 

It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  their 
doctrinea  as  to  marriage,  and  otlier 
eacraroenta  of  their  church.  There  are 
marriages  which  we  allow,  and  which 
they  disallow.  They  cannot  prevent  these 
marriages  from  having  their  legal  effect; 
but,  as  they  consider  them  as  unlawful, 
they  may  endeavour  to  disquiet  the  con* 
sciences  of  the  parties.  What  was  this 
lo  the  state  ?  What  had  it  to  do  with 
the  question?  They  may  disturb  the 
peaee  of  domestic  life  now ;  so  they  might, 
end  no  more,  if  all  their  claims  were 
granted.  He  waa  quite  at  a  lose  to  con< 
eeive  what  there  could  be  in  any  of  these 
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doefcrinee  so  menaeittg  to  the  eafiaty  «f 

the  country,  as  to  justify  us  in  wcer ring 
dangers   so   much  more  meoadug,    by 
refusing  to  those  who  enlertaifted  them  m 
full  participation  in  the  Britisfa  constitu- 
tion.   If  they  were  of  a  nature  to  warrant 
us  in  excluding  them  froas  further  privi* 
leges,  why  had  they  not   operated    ta 
prevent  them  from  attaioing  those  whicli 
they  now  enjoyed  ?    Besides,  what  dasa  ^f 
the  community  might  be  supposed  to  be 
most  attached  to  the  most  objeetionable 
doctrines  and  superstitions  of  the  Romisii 
church  ?  the  peasantry.    Who  were  most 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  by 
whom  these  doctrines  were  said  to  be 
preached  ?   the  peasantry.    Who  next  ? 
Thedass  immediately  above  them.    To 
these  classes  every  privilege  had  been 
granted.    The  class  above  them  attached 
still  less  to  these  objectionable  tenets ;  end 
that  class  was  most  free  from  them  whicli 
moved  in  the  highest  rank  of  all.    Were 
we  then  proceeding  wisely,  or  rationaUy, 
or  safely,  in  granting  every  privilege  to 
the  dasses  most  subject  to  the  influence 
which  we  feared,  while  we  withheld  them 
from  that  part  of  the  Roman  Catholto 
body  which  was  most  disposed  to  resist 
it?     If,  therefore,  the  arguments  weiw 
worth  any  thing,  the  legislature  had  gone 
too  far  already;  and,  what  was  worse,  it  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.    It  granted  eat* 
tensive  civil  power  to  men  who  migtiit  be 
biassed  by  their  clergy,  if  they  were  ao 
disposed,  to  use  it  for  civil  purposes— it 
denied  it  to  the  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened classes,  who,  bv  mixing  witk 
their  fellow  subjects  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  state,  must  soon  lose,  if  they  ever 
had  it,  all  inclination  to  disturb  a  power,  of 
which  they  would  themselves  be  parukera. 

But,  do  we  really  believe  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  abuse  this  power?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  their  spiritual  al- 
legiance to  the  Pope  would  dash  with 
their  temporal  allegiance  to  the  kini 
If  ao»  what  insanity  prompted  the  law,  by 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  army  and  navy!  If  any 
danser  were  redly  to  be  apprehended^ 
surely  there  it  would  be  to  be  round. 

Hia  noble  friend  bad  also  adverted  to 
the  influence  of  the  Pone,  which  was  vn^ 
dottbtedly  greater  in  tne  nomtnatien  of 
Bishops  in  Ireland,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Bat,  did  not  the  Pope 
exercise  that  influence  now  I  U  dangeiw 
ous^  was  it  not  danserous  at  present? 
This  waa  an  evil  wjhicn,  by  an  injudidouf 
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tewwtf  #e  might  increase,  but  which  we 
eeuld  not  diminish  by  a  continuance  of 
disabiJitiea.  We  cannot  prevenl  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  adhering  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  bis  church,  and  cherish* 
lag  those  feelings  which  he  has  been 
taught  from  his  yooth  to  prize.  We 
cannot  looee  the  bonds  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope«  What  then  can  we 
do?  We  can  draw  more  closely  the  lies 
of  political  obedience  to  the  state.  Here 
are  strong  linki»  which  bind  men  on  one 
aide— we  cannot  break  them — we  must, 
lhen»  strengthen  oor  links  on  the  other, 
by  kindness  and  conciliation,  by  every 
thing  which  can  bind  roan  to  man,  and  the 
citiaen  to  his  country.  What  had  been 
already  done  had  not,  it  was  true,  acted  as 
a  panacea-— That  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  might  not  so  act,  he  was  willing  to 
admit*  Ireland  was  a  country  distracted 
by  too  many  evilsv  to  be  cured  by  a  single 
remedy.  But,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  proposed  measure  alone 
would  traM|aillize  Ireland,  he  was  fully 
convinced,  that  Ireland  would  never  be 
tranquil  without  it.  Without  it,  all  the 
ben^tsyou  may  confer  will  fall  upon  a 
barren,  and,  perhaps,  ungrateful  soil.  With 
it,  they  will  fall  upon  good  land,  kindly  pre- 
pared^andwiUprodttCeanabunUaniharvest. 
His  lordship  next  complained,  that  nei- 
ther  in  this  or  in  any  former  debste  had  any 
distioct  statement  been  made  of  the  quar« 
ter  from  whence  danger  was  to  arise,  or 
of  tlie  maoaer  in  which  it  was  to  operate. 
It  was  not  pretended,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  peers  into  this 
House  could  overturn  the  constitution: 
bat,  ia  the  other  House  it  was  said,  that 
danger  might  arise,  and  that,  in  critical 
moments,  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics 
might  contrive  to  purchase,  by  the  sup* 
port  of  a  osinister,  some  further  eonces« 
aioQS.  in  their  iisvour.  Such  a  combination 
would  most  certainly  defeat  its  own  ob» 
jea ;  and  a  minister  who  should  attempt  to 
austain  bis  totterii»g  power  by  such  a  prop 
would  only  accelerate  his  fall.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  Protestant  members  in 
great  numbers  aro  elected  by  Roman 
Catholics.  They  would  go  as  far,  per* 
haps  further,  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
objects,  that»  members  who  were  themselves 
of  that  religion.  Such  members  being  less 
suspected  by  tbeir  constituents,  would, 
ID  fact,  be  more  independent  of  them,  and 
could  venture  with  less  danger  to  their 
seau,  to  oppose  their  wishes.  Besides, 
a  combination  of  ProtestaotSi  brought  in 


upon  a  Roman  Catholic  interest,  was 
less  open  to  observation,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous,  than  a  combination  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which  would  immediately  ex* 
cite  the  most  powerful  redaction. 

One  argument  of  his  noble  friend  he 
must  notice,  though  somewhat  out  of  its 
place,  for  fear  he  should  omit  it.  His 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  if  tlie  present 
bill  were  passed,  we  must  repeal  the  la^ 
which  limits  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
to  a  Protestant ;  for  that  if  it  were  unjust 
to  say  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  should 
not  be  lord  chief  justice,  it  would  be  still 
more  unjust  to  say  to  the  king  of  the 
country,  that  he  should  not  be  a  Catholic 
—and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  in* 
justice  to  impose  restrictions  and  penalties 
upon  the  sovereign,  which  did  not  attach 
upon  any  one  of  his  subjects.  If  this  be 
unjust.  It  is  an  injustice  of  which  we  are 
guilty  at  this  moment.  The  king  cannot 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic  without  losing 
his  crown.  All  his  subjects  are  at  perfect 
liberty  in  this  respect.  By  the  act  of 
settlement,  the  king  must  be  in  com* 
munion  with  the  church  of  Englsnd.  This 
is  what  the  law,  under  the  operation  of 
the  annual  act  of  indemnity,  requires  from 
no  other  person  in  his  dominions.  In 
truth,  there  was  no  injustice  now,  there 
would  be  no  injustice  then.  You  would 
take  oflF  the  restrictions  upon  other  offices, 
because,  neither  political  expediency,  nor 
the  safety  of  the  church  and  state  require 
them.  You  would  preserve  them,  as  they 
respect  the  Crown,  because  they  are  so 
reouired. 

but,  suppose  it  to  be  proved  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  to  the  stste  from  thead^ 
mission  of  Roman  Catholics  Co  an  equality 
of  civil  rights,  still  there  might  be  danger 
to  the  church.  It  was  unnecesssry  for 
him  to  make  any  profession  of  his  attach* 
ment  to  it— but,  thus  much  he  would  say, 
that  if  there  were  any  rational  ground  for 
this  apprehension,  any  <<  metus,  qui  in  for* 
tem  et  constantem  virum  cadere  debet," 
he  would  encounter  all  the  tnconveniencea 
to  be  feared  from  the  rejectioa  of  this 
measure.  But  from  whence  was  thisdaoger 
to  proceed,  or  how  was  it  to  be  increased 
bv  Its  adoption  ?  From  tbeexertion  of  phy* 
steal  force  Mo  subvert  the  church  ?  That 
force  waa  in  existetuse  now,  as  it  would  be 
then.  The  inctinacioii  to  use  it  hostilely 
might,  indeed,  be  diminished  by  benefits ; 
but  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  It 
could  be  augmeated*  From  the  bulls  of 
the  Pope,  puuiog  that  force  into  action  i 
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That  thePof>e  might  do  now*  The  quettioa 
was,  in  which  case  they  would  most  readi- 
ly be  obeyed,  if  indeed  any  man  could  pos- 
sibly believe  they  would  be  issued  or  obey- 
ed in  either.  From  legislative  measures  ? 
There  would  be  six  or  eight  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peers  in  that  House— and  what 
minister  would  dare  to  advise  a  material 
increaseof  their  number?  In  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  he  heard  from  some 
quarters,  that  there  might  possibly  be  only 
tni^ ;  from  others,  fifteen  or  sixteen  i 
but  let  us  suppose,  beyond  all  probability, 
that  there  might  be  fifty  Roman  Catholic 
members — ^What could  they  effect?  What 
had  the  forty-five  Presbyterian  members 
ever  attempted  ?  The  apprehension  was 
only  of  a  remote,  unknown,  undefined, 
contingent  danger. — Could  that  be  said  of 
the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the 
rejection  of  this  measure  ?  To  attack  the 
church  and  its  property  in  Ireland  would 
be  to  attack  the  church  and  its  property  in 
England ;  and  with  it,  to  attack  a  large 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  land'holders 
in  both  countries.  It  would  be  to  attack 
that  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  in  that  was  daily  growing  in  their  es- 
teem. Such  an  enterprise  could  neVer 
be  undertaken  with  any  rational  hope  of 
success.  ^  If  the  mere  suspicion  of  distant 
and  possible  danger  has  excited,  as  we  see, 
such  numerous,  and  as  we  are  told,  such 
unexcited  petitions,  what  would  they  be, 
if  these  suspicions  were  converted  into 
certainty  by  the  actual  proposal  of  any 
measure  hostile  to  the  church  ? 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  dangers  may  arise,  we  need  only  look 
to  our  own  history  for  the  means  of  avert- 
ing ihem.  Recollect  the  circumstances  of 
the  latter  years  of  Charles  2nd.  A  con- 
cealed papist  on  the  throne,  backed  by  the 
purse  of  Louis  14tli,  by  whom  he  was  then 
suspected,  and  has  been  since  known,  to 
have  been  bribed.  A  professed  and 
bigotted  papist  next  in  succession.  Yet, 
under  all  these  appalling  circumstances, 
our  ancestors  guarded  the  Protestant 
church  from  the  dangers  by  which  it  was 
then  constantly  menaced.  Why  should  we 
distrust  ourselves^  why  should  we  distrust 
our  posterity?  why  should  we  doubt 
their  inclination  or  their  power  to  guard 
against  similar  perils,  if  ever,  contrary  to 
all  human  probability,  they  should  again 

g resent   themselves.     Our   task    would 
e  comparatively  easy.  If  Roman  Catho- 
Jics  ver«  ibuad  dangerous  in  office,  do 
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new  measure  of  dotsbtful  expedi^ncyaod 
complicateddetailneedbeproposed.  Their 
expulsion  would  be  at  once  accomplished 
by  the  simple  rejection,  or  non-propoei- 
tion  of  the  annual  act  of  indemnity ;  a 
measure  which  would  not  even  require  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  but  might 
be  carried  separately  by  either. 

His  noble  friend  had  said,  that  this 
measure,  if  passed,  would  not  allay,  but 
create  disturbances  in  Ireland.  Now, 
creation  implied  giving  existence  to  that 
which  had  none  before.  Was  this  true 
of  disturbances  in  Ireland?  Did  the 
history  of  centuries  present  anything  but 
a  succession  of  disturbances  ?  But,  how 
was  it  to  create  disturbances,  and  of  what 
nature?  Would  it  be  at  contests  for 
elections?  Must  not,  was  not,  that  the 
case  now  ?  Was  not  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  least  as  anxious  and  as  earnest  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  Protestant  mem- 
ber who  would  vote  in  their  support,  as 
they  could  be  for  the  election  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  Perhaps  even  more  so,  as  now 
they  had  a  claim  to  enforce,  which  would 
then  have  been  conceded.  We  had  been 
told  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  generally 
speaking,  had  no  interest  in  this  Question  ; 
and  that  they  either  cared  not  tor  it,  or 
misunderstood  it.  He  thought  they  had 
an  interest,  and  felt  it;  for  every  man  had 
an  interest  in  removing  a  stigma  of  degra- 
dation from  the  caste  to  which  he  belonfff  • 
But,  in  the  same  breath,  we  are  told, 
that  the  people  are  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  their  priests.  Now,  no  man 
can  deny  that  they  are  told  by  tlieir 
priests  that  they  have  a  deep  interest  in 
the  question,  and  have  taxed  their  poverty 
to  support  it.  Whether,  therefore,  they 
have  an  interest  or  not,  whether  they 
understand  the  question  or  not,  the  prac- 
tical effect  upon  their  minds  and  conduot 
was  the  same.  As  circumstancet  now 
existed,  it  was,  or  appmnred  to  be,  the 
interest  of  the  leading  minds  in  Ireland 
to  coQiinue  and  promote  these  feelings  of 
discontent  and  disturbance.  If  to  the 
higher  class  of  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
door  to  the  fair  objects  of  their  ambition 
were  opened,  what  temptation  would  they 
then  have  to  keep  up  the  agitation  of  thie 
country?  Did  any  man  really  believe, 
that  when  they  stood  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, they  would,  merely  in  order  fo 
transfer  tlie  payment  <»f  tithes  from  the 
incumbent  to  the  priest,  or  in  order  to 
substitute  the  cope  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
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]io  for  tbt  lawii-tleef>et  of  the  Protettant 
bbhop,  expose  themselves  to  vage  des- 
perate war  against  the  whole  strength  of 
this  country  ?  Such  a  thing  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  if  it  were,  that  strength 
would  be  sufficient  to  beat  it  down* 

He  was  not,  he  said,  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  those  who  announced  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection  as  the  immediate  or 
certain  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
this  measure.  He  bad  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjectSy  as  well  as  too  much 
reliance  upon  their  prudence.  They 
must  know,  that»  under  present  circum- 
stances, such  a  step  would  render  their 
situation  worse  instead  o^  better;  and 
they  must  feel,  that,  although  the  boon 
now  prayed  for  be  not  granted,  they  are 
atill  m  possession  of  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, to  risk  them  in  a  desperate  struggle. 
But,  can  any  man  answer  for  what  may, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  the  result 
of  their  disappointment  ?  What  Tenom, 
that  «•  hope  deferred,  which  maketh  the 
heartsick,"  may  infuse  into  the  wholesome 
juices  of  their  now  sound  constitution? 
Could  any  man  say  what  might  be  the 
result,  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war  against  any  temporal  power  which 
possessed  both  the  means  and  the  incli- 
nation to  seduce  the  loyalty  of  Ireland, 
with  the  assistance  (in  such  case,  and  in 
•uch  alone  not  impossible)  of  that  very 
spiritual  power,  which  we  aifect  so  much 
to  dread?  The  mere  apprehension  of 
such  an  attempt,  however  improbable  its 
occurrence  might  be,  could  never  leave 
us  at  our  ease;  it  must  necessarily  cripple 
4nir  exertions  against  the  foreign  enemy, 
by  employing  a  large  proportion  of  our 
disposable  force  in  guarding  what  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  our  empire.  It  was  the  astonishment 
of  aU  Europe— *and  he  had  frequently 
been  himself  galled  and  taunted  by  the 
observation— that  we  seemed  not  to  think 
it  worth  our  while,  by  following  the  sys- 
tem of  nearly  the  whole  continent  In  this 
respect,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  dangers  so  great  and  extensive,  to  add 
so  much  to  our  own  positive  strength, 
and  to  deprive  our  enemies  of  such  tempt- 
ing means  of  annoyance*  The  decision 
of  their  lordships  that  night,  if  it  were 
•uch  as  he  feared  he  roust  anticipate, 
would,  he  could  positively  assure  tnem, 
be  bailed  with  triumph  by  those,  whom 
be  would  not  invidiously  call  enemies, 


but  who  certably  were  tho  rivals  of  our 
country.    They  would  see  in  it  the  seeda 
of  future  weakness — 
Hoc  Ithacus  vslit  et  magni  mtroeator  Atridc* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  ssid,  that,  at  that 
late  hour  he  would  not  enlarge  in  his  ob- 
servations to  the  House,  ami  he  would 
altogether  pass  by  the  merits  of  what  was 
callM  the  Catholic  question.  But  there 
were  one  or  two  circumstances  which  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the 
country  not  to  overlook.  He  confessed 
himself  at  a  lou  to  undersund  how  the 
bill  came  before  their  loid^ips  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  and  form.  Fh>m  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  it  appeared,  that 
another  bill  bad  been  brought  into  that 
House  to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of 
freeholders  in  Ireland;  and  also  that  a  re- 
solution had  been  a|^reed  to,  that  it  was 
expedftot  that  a  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the 
state.  Now  there  was  no  man  but  roust 
see  that  there  was  an  intimate  connexion 
between  these  propositions  and  the  bill 
under  their  lordships*  consideration.  Yet 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  pasa 
the  measure  under  their  consideration, 
without  having  any  means  of  antldpating 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  other  two 
propositions.  That,  he  would  say,  was 
not  a  proper  mode  of  legislating ;  and  if 
he  had  no  other  reason  for  opposing  the 
bill  now  before  their  lordships  but  the 
single  circumstance  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted, he  would  make  his  stand  on  that 
ground ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  e^etd 
of  the  bill  on  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment,  without  knowing 
what  would  be  done  with  those  other  pro* 
positions*  He  would  not  now  allude  to 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Union.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  glad  to  hear  a  noble 
marquis  say,  that  there  was  no  pledee 
given  at  the  period  of  the  Union  that  the 
Catholic  claims  would  begranted,a]tbougb 
there  was  an  understanding  to  that  eftct. 
He  had  never  heard  the  great  man,  of 
whose  administration  he  formed  a  part  at 
the  period,  speak  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
without  declaring  that  they  could  not  be 
agreed  to  without  complete  securities  for 
the  Protestant  establishment.  His  duty 
personally  to  that  great  man,  and  many 
other  considerations,  induced  him  fire- 
fluently  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
uiose  contemplated  securities  were ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  inquiries,  he  could 
never  learn.    At  one  time  the  Veto  was 
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pvopfnad.  He  d«mI  noc  tell  their  lord- 
fihipB  what  bad  become  of  the  VetOb 
Although  there  was  a  decree  of  iDgenuitv 
di#played  in  the  manner  in  which  this  bill 
vaa  drawn  up,  which  he  had  hatdly  ever 
Been  before  in  the  compesition  of  an 
act  of  psrliamentt  there  was  no  yariation 
(n  the  preamble  of  this  from  foroser  biltei 
That  preamble  contaiaed;  first»  a  solemn 
acknowledgmeat  that  the  Proteelani  es- 
tablishment of  this  realm  in  church  and 
state  must  b^  inyielably  and  perroaneatly 
secured.  Then  cane  an  aUegation,  that 
they  were  inviolably  and  permanently 
secured.  He  allowed  that  they  were 
aecure>  provided  the  acts  which  rendered 
them  so  were  permitted  to  continue 
11^  force;  but,  it  tlieir  lordships  took 
«way  the  substance  of  those  acts,  where 
then,  was  theiaviolabilitv  of  tbei#  security, 
or  their  security  at  all?  Next  vame  a 
statement  that  it  was  just  to  anite  the 
hearts  of  all  his  majesty's  tubjecCs  in  one 
and  the  same  interest ;  but  parHaaient,  it 
seemed,  was  to  be  an  exception,  for  the 
biH  set  them  all  by  the  ears.  Bat,  the 
present  bill  contained  a  prevision  which 
went  to  regi^te  the  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  And,  who  were  to  be  the 
instruments  ia  superintending  that  inter- 
course ?  Three  Roman  Catholic  commis* 
aioaers,  who  refused  to  give  a  pledge  on 
their  own  parts  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crewn.  He  had  tsJcen  a  positive  oath, 
by  which-  he  bound  himself  to  deny  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction  of  any 
foreigc  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate  within 
these  realms;  whioh»so  help  him  God,  he 
would  not  violate.  It  was  true,  that 
aomewhere  an  interpretation  had,  he  un- 
•derstood,  been  put  on  that  spiritual  juris- 
4iction  by  twe  eminent  lawyers,  one 
English  the  other  Irish,  which  he  ondoubt- 
«dly  did  not  understand.  As  a  privy 
'Counsellor  he  had  also  taken  an  oath  to 
defend  and  maintain  entire  and  inviolate 
4ie  supremacy  of  his  sovereign.  He  had 
also  taxen  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  knew 
•it  might  be  said  that  his  mind  was  fettered 
4iy  the  trammels  of  a  lawyer ;  but  he  had 
the  authority  of  lord  Hale  to  sute,  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  erected  to  dissipate 
abe  diibreot  constructions  that  were  put 
on  the  oaih  of  abjuration,  which,  though 
not  created,  was  restored  by  that  enact- 
ment. Under  the  pense  of  these  obliga- 
tions he  was  prepared  to  give  his  opposition 
to  amy  measure  which  derogated  from  the 
supremacy  of  his  sovereign.  He  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  andecstand  what 
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a  jurisdiction  merdy  apiritual  meant; 
If,  by  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  marriage 
of  a  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  was  aet 
aside,  though  ihe  courts  of  civil  law  ef 
this  country  compelled  the  parties  to  cod^ 
tioue  in  wedlock,  he  would  ask,  was  tliat 
a  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiotioa  ?  The 
discussion  of  the  present  measure  re^ 
quired  a  much  larger  fiekl  than  its  advo* 
cates  gave  itr  It  must  be  consklered  in 
connexion  with  the  other  measares  which 
their  lordships  had  understood,  from  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  in 
contemplation.  It  must  be  taken  with 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  freeholdeHfr 
and  with  the  provision  for  the  Catholie 
clergy  of  Ireland.  He  asked,  therefore, 
whether  the  EngKsh  Catholics  were  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
Irelsnd?  The  authority  of  Mr.  Burka 
had  been  alluded  to<— that  Mr..  Burke, 
who  had  slated  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  constitution  that  we  should  have 
a  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  got 
vemmeni,  and  a  Protestant  parltanentL 
Now,  he  wished  to  know,  whether  under 
a  system  so  essentially  Protestant,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  not  also  to  bo 
put  on  a  footing  with  the  Roman  Cath<4ica 
of  both  countries.  On  what  prindplo 
could  their  lordships  refuse  the  stipenda 
to  the  Protestant  Disseateva  after  they 
had  secured  them  by  an  act  of  parliament 
to  a  Popish  hierarchy?  He  woald  go 
further,  and  say,  that  afler  such  a  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse  something  more  than  a  regiuna 
donum  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dissenters^ 
They  had  heard  much  of  the  constitotioa 
of  the  States  of  America.  He  tmstod 
that  the  experiment  that  had  beeo 
made  in  thatS  country  of  a  government 
without  a  religious  establishment,  asight, 
for  the  peace  of  iU  people,  soecMd; 
but,  it  was  not  because  such  aa  ex* 
periment  was  on  trial,  that  he  wooM 
agree  te  surrender  the  rights  and  security 
of  that  church  establishment  in  this  co«n« 
try,  which  had  contributed  so  essentiaUj 
to  its  glory,  prosperity,  and  happinesa^ 
—With  respect  to  the  other  measure 
which  it  appeared  was  to  accompany  the 
accomplishment  of  the  present  bill,  he 
meant  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Irish 
40f.  freeholders,  he  should  proriouoee  no 
opinion  upon  it  then^  He  woaM  not  say 
whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise;  bat,  Iw 
would  say,  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  on  tho  maki  measure.    Yaii  if  at 
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were  true  thai  a  measuae  itOiieh  went  to 
diafrancbiie  Khousandt  oftbeking'ssubjecta 
was  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  catcb 
a  vote  on  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  the 
House  for  another  bill  which  went  to  ob- 
tain an  extension  of  cif  il  rights  for  a  few,  it 
did  in  that  light  appear  to  him  a  most  ob- 
lectionable  measure.  Some  noble  lords 
had  termed  him  a  parliamentary  reformer. 
He  would  say,  in  answer,  that  ne  bad  lived 
too  long  in  the  world  to  attach  much  re- 
apect  for  the  character  of  what  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  reformer.  He  most  certainly 
aaw  reformergy  revolutionists^  and  other 
persons,  all  united  together  to  carry 
forward  the  present  measure ;  those  other 
persons  beiag  some  of  the  very  best  per- 
sons in  the  country.  But,  he  was  stated 
to  be  a  reformer  because  he  had  ventured 
to  declare  his  belief  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  was  hostile  to 
tbe  present  measure.  In  that  opinion  he 
persevered*  He  did  believe  that  an  infinite 
majority  of  the  £nglisb  people  were 
averao  to  tt-^^that  they  were  disquieted  by 
the  apprehension  of  its  accomplinhment^- 
and  that  if  it  did  pass,  it  would  give  great 
pain  «nd  dissatisfaction.  But  then  it  was 
said,  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons*  He  did  not  wish  to  give  any  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  noble  lords  near  him ; 
but  he  well  recollected  the  East  India  bill 
«— a  bill  which  passed  tbe  House  of  Com- 
raons,aod  against  whichnumerous  petitions 
had  been  presented.  It  was,  nowever, 
then,  as  it  was  now,  contended  that  the 

eeople  approved  of  the  measure.  There, 
ow ever,  unluckily  for  that  assertion,  came 
on  a  general  election.  The  House  of 
Commonsiafter  that  election  wasdifferently 
constituted ;  and  the  result  proved,  that 
what  was  alleged  to  be  tbe  decision  of  the 
pecmle  of  this  country  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfect  delusion.  'He  felt  that,  in  tbe  few 
obaefvations  bo  had  made,  he  had  not,  at 
tlwt  advanced  hour  of  the  morning,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  clearly  as  he  could  have 
wished ;  but  he  should  conclude  with  as- 
suring their  lordships,  that  after  twentv- 
five  years  deep  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, be  could  not,  consdentiouslv  with 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  tbe  station  which  he 
held  under  the  CrovV  gi^e  his  support  to 
the  present  bill. 

.  Mrl  FknoUUam  said,  that  he  eonld  not 
let  tbe  question  go  to  a  vote  without  dc» 
elariag,  that  from  deliberate  oonvictioo 
and  much  experience,  he  was  the  firm 
advocaceof  admitting  the  Roman  Catholica 
to  a  fall  partidpatioo.  of  the  Uesainga  of 
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,the  constituHon :  convinced  aa  he  was,  that 
such  a'  measure  was  essential  to  tbe  peace 
of  Ireland,  ond  tbe  security  of  tbe  united 
kingdom. 

The  House  then  divided;  when  the 
numbers  were:  ContenU,  present  84. 
proxies  46— ISO.  Not  Contents^  present 
lis.  proxies  65— 178.  Majority  against 
the  bill  48.  Adjourned  at  half-past-five 
in  the  morning. 

List  of  the  Majority  and  Mktority* 
MAJOBrrr. — raEaxvT. 


Duke  of  Yoik 
Ixnd  ChanesUor 
Lord  Privy  Seal 
Duke  of  Beaufort 
Doraet 
Newcastle 
'  RicbmoDd 
Rmltnd 
Wellington 
Marq.  of  Angletea 
Ajrferiwry 
Eiceter 
Hertford 
Lothian 
Northampton 
Salisboiy 
Tbomond 
Winchester 
Earl  of  Abergavenny 
Abingdon 
Aylesford 
Batham 
Digby 
Enniskillen 
Home 
Liverpool 
Longford 
Maedesfield 
Mayo 
OlJeil 
Pembroke 
Pomfret 
Radnor 
Rochford 
Scarborough 
Shaftesbury 
Stamford 
Strange 
Viscount  Beresford 
ExmouUi 
Lake 
Lorten 
Sidnxmth 
•  Sydney 
I/)rd  Aidctt 

Beauchamp 

Bexley 

Bolton 

Boston 

Brownlow 

Cai^eiy 


ChsrleviHe 
ClanbrassillTEarl 

Eoden) 
ColehesUr 
CoBkbermere 
DaHioasie  (Earl) 
I>a  Clifford 
De  La  Zouch 
Detemeie 
Doflerin 
Dynevor 
Falmoutk 


Giiibfd 

Grantley 

Grey 

Harawood 

Hawke 

Kenyon 

Kinnoul 

Lonsdale 

Maosftdd 

Ifeldram   (Eart 

Aboyne) 
JdiddMon 
Montagu 
Notthwiok 
Orford 
Pensbarat 
Powis 

Ravensworth 
Redesdale 
Rodney 
RoUe 
Salteisford  (Earl 

Coortoun) 
Sheffield 
Stanhope 
Smart  (Eail  Mo* 

Tejnbam 
Vemlam 
Walstagfaam 
WUkmghby    de 
Brake 
Archbp.ofArBBagh 

Canterbury 
York 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Brislal 
Chester 
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Down' 

Elphin 

Ely 

Exeter 

Gloucester 

Lichfield 

lincola 

LUodaff 

Xondon 


Oxford 
Peterborough 
St.  Asaph 
St.  David's 
Worcester 

PAIBSD  OFF. 

Lord  Bayniog 
Braybrooke 


P&OXIES. 


Dnke  of  Clarence 

Cumberland 
Manchester 
Maxlborough 
Marquis  of  Cholmon- 

deley 
Eari  of  Cardigan 
CarridL 
Chatham 
Chichester 
Clancarty 
Craren 
Egremont 
Errol 
Ferrers 
Graham  (D.  of 

Montrose) 
Harcourt 
Howe 
KelUe 

Malmesbory 
ManTers 
Mount -Edge- 

cumbe 
Nelson 
Norwich  (D.  of 

Gordon) 
Paulett 
Plymouth 
Romney 
Stradbroke 
Talbot 
Wemvss 
Windielsea 
Viscount  Axbuthnot 

Carleton 
Lord  Bagot 

Brodrick(Midle- 

tOtt) 


Coventry 

Dormer 

Douglas 

Douglas     (Earl 
Morton) 

Fi8herwick(Mar. 
Donegal) 

Forbes 

Forrester 

Glenlyon 

Gordon  (M.   of 
Hundey) 

Gort 

Harris 

Le  Despencer 

Loftus  ^Marquis 
of  Ely) 

Manners 

Newburgh 

Oriel 

Ribblesdale 

Riren 

Ross  (Earl  Glas- 
gow) 

Saltoun 

St.  Helena 

Stowell 

Tyrone(Marq.of 
Waterford) 

Vernon 

Woddiouse 
Bishop  of  Bangor 
Carlisle 
Duiham 
Hereford 
Waterford 
Winchester 
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Duke  of  SosMX 

Lord  President 

Dokeof  Aii^ll 

BuSnngfaam 

DeTonshire 

Grafton 

Leinster 

Portland 

Muq.ofBute 

Camden ' 

Conyngham 

Downshire 

Lansdown 

Londonderry 

Queensbeity 


Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Albemarlo 
Breadalbane 
Bristol 
Caledon 
Camarron 
Charl^ont 
Clare 

Clarendon 
Cork 
Cowper 
Darlington 
Damley 
Donoughmore 
Essex    , 


^  Fitswillianv 
Fortescue 
Gosford 
Grey 

Grosvenor 
Hardwicke 
Ilchester 
Jersey 
Kingston 
Lauderdale 
Limerick 
Minto 
Morley 
Ormond 
Oxford 
Rosebery 
Rosslyn 
Somen 
Spencer 
St.  Germain's 
Suffolk 
TankerriUe 
Wicklow 
Wilton 
Vis.  Clifden 

Down 

Dudley  end  Ward 

Duncan 


Herefoid 

Mavnard 

MelTille 

Torringtoo 
Lord  Abercromby 

Auckland 

Caltborpe 

Cawdor 

Dacre 

Dundas 

Ellenborough 

Foley 

Gage 

Grantham 

Holland 

Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham 

Howard  of  Wal- 
den 

King  •     • 

Laford 

Ljnedoch 

Montford 

Napier 

Selsey 

Suffield 

Yarborougfa 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
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Duke  of  Bedford 

Hamilton   . 
Somerset 
Marquis  of  Headfort 
Sligo 
Stafford 


EarlofBelmore 

Besborough 
Blesington 
Buckingham- 
shire 
Carlisle 
Carysfort 
Cassilis 
Comwallis 
DeLaWarr 
Derby 
Egremont 
Elgin 
Gamard 
Harrington 
•    Hopetoun 


Lucan 
MulnaTe 
Waldegrafe 
Viscount  Anson. 
GranTiile 
Melbourne 
Tweeddale    Lord  Alranley 
Wellesley  Amherst 


Belhaven 
Carringlon 
Churchill 
Clinton 
Crewe 
Ducie 
Erskine 
Grenville 
Gwydyr 
Hill 
«     Hutchinson 
.  Maryborough 
Saye  and  Sole 
Sondes 
Bishop  of  Rochester 
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Tuesday^  May  17« 
London  Tithe$  Bill.]  Mr.  Aldenoan 
Wood  moved  the  second  reading  of  tUs 
bill.  The  parishioners^  be  said,  were  wik 
ling  to  raise  the  tithes  to  li«  in  the  pound, 
but  they  objected  to  the  payment  of  the' 
enormous  sum  of  25.  9<2.»  wnich  waa  dfr» 
manded  by  the  incumbeDta  of  the  fivtt 
parishes.  He  challenged  the  parties  who. 
QMide  this  dain  to  prove  the  eorohnent  ia 
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the  court  of  Chancery,  of  the  deed  which 
was  granted  m  the  reign  of  Henry  8th« 
No  jury  in  England  would  give  a  verdict 
OD  the  facts;  but,  if  the  incumbents  and 
impropriators  would  submit  tbeir  case  to 
a  jury,  the  parishioners  would  not  object 
to  such  a  judicial  mode  of  determination. 
He  deniea  that  the  parties  with  whom 
the  bill  originated  had  incited  the  pa- 
rishioners to  resist  the  claims  of  the  cler* 
gy.  They  wished  justice  to  be  done  to 
all  the  pariihioners  who  paid  tithes ;  for  it 
was  unjust  and  absurd  that  some  houses 
should  be  burthened  with  a  payment  of  6(/. 
and  others  with  9dL  and  1  «•  Repeated  con- 
ferences had  been  held  with  the  clergy,  and 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  settlement. 

Mr.  Wn  Courtenay  considered  this  was 
an  extraordinary  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  individuals.  By  an  act  of 
the  S7th  Henry  8th,  it  was  enacted, 
that  a  decree  therein  mentioned  should 
be  enrolled,  after  which  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  a  statute.  By  that  decree,  a  rate  of 
2f.  9d.  in  the  pound  was  made  payable  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  the  tithes,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  parishes  in  the  city 
of  London,  included  in  that  act.  From 
that  period  to  the  present,  these  tithes 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  persons  enti- 
tled to  them  as  they  would  have  dealt 
with  rent-charges,  or  any  other  property 
to  which  tbeir  title  was  unquestionable. 
With  respect  to  the  enrolment,  the  evi- 
dence of  presumption  with  respect  to  an 
event  which  took  place  three  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  admitted  in  this  as  it 
must  in  every  other  case.  In  the  year 
1647ff  an  issue  was  tried,  in  which  the 
Question  of  tbd  enrolment  had  arisen,  and 
toe  jury  upon  that  occasion  found  that  the 
decree  haa  been  duly  enrolled.  Would  the 
House*  after  this  finding,  entertain  a  bilU 
the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  the  as- 
sumption that  there  had  been  no  such 
ODrolment  ?  He  hoped,  allcr  this  state- 
mentf  that  such  an  infringement  on  pri- 
vate property  would  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  parties 
would  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of  goina 
into  a  comouttee.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
bill  be  rejected. 

Mr*  Alderman  Bridget  supported  the 
billf  and  he  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
the  instances  Mduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  llouse  would  do 
justice  to  the  numerous  individuals  who 
had  so  feelingly  appealed  to  it. 

VOL.  xm. 


Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  if  this  bill  was  al«* 
lowed  to  pass  through  another  stagettit 
might  shake  the  foundation  of  all.  private 
property.  The  impropriator  claimed  un- 
der the  law  of  the  land,  the  security  of  an. 
act  of  parliament,  and  the  finding  of  a« 
jury  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
years  ago.  It  was  therefore  diffieult  to- 
imagine  a  less  objectionable  title.  The 
House  was  not  to  erect  itself  iniA  a  court 
of  justice,  to  decide  private  claims.  .  If 
the  decree  had  been  improperly  obtained, 
it  had  been  open  to  the  parties  to  reverse* 
it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  all  cases 
where  an  invasion  of  this  kind  had  been 
allowed,  it  was  only  where  a  great  publio 
benefit  was  to  be  secured  by  maxing  a 
more  than  full  compensation  to  the  party 
deprived. 

Mr.  J,  Smiih  said,  that  the  incumbents 
had  a  good  and  perfect  right  to,  enjoy  the 
2s.  9d.  in  the  pound  which  the  law  allow- 
ed them. 

Mr.  Calcraji  yaid,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, that  upon  the  trial  to  which  the  learn-^ 
ed  member  for  Exeter  alluded,  the  enroU 
ment  had  not  been  brought  into  question^ 
He  thought  it  was  at  least  fair,  that  a  new 
issue  for  the  trial  of  that  question  should 
be  granted.  He  agreed  that  it  was  o^ 
the  last  importance  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  property  and  to  maintain  old 
and  settled  decisions.  In  the  case  of  the 
fire  of  London,  the  parliament  had  dealt 
with  the  property  of  the  church  for  the 
benefit  or  churchmen ;  he  thought,  there 
fore,  that  they  might  now  do  so  for  therelie 
of  the  parish.  I^st  year  he  had  carried  a 
bill  providing  a  compensation,  for  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  having 
the  concurrence  of  the  excellent  dochesa 
of  Buccleuch,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, he  had  experi.enced  no  difficulty. 
He  wished  for  the  trial  of  an  iatsue,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  question  of 
the  enrolment,  upon  which  the  whole  sub* 
ject  turned,  and  which  would  put  an  end 
to  all  litigation. 

Mr..  Courtmay  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  case  tried  in  16471  in  which  the 
question  of  the  enrolment  had  been  raised, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  felt  it  unnfcessaryi 
aAer  the  explanation  given  by  his  learned 
friend,  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words 
on  this  subject.  He  could  not  but 
shrewdly  sufpect,  that  (his  bill  had  been 
drawn  py  the  hon.  Alderman  (Wood) 
himself.  At  the  period  of  pasMOfC  ihe  act 
the  clergy  made  the  same  compUunt  as 

SD 
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Uuqr  did  now^  lh*t  « the  citizent  for  their 
rkkes  virere  very  stoat,  dnd  #duld  not 
pay»'^  Tile  hct  hftd  been  passed  in  conse^ 
queiiee ;  and  now  the  citizens  of  the  nre- 
stDt  dsy>  not  less  stout>  nor  moi'e  willing 
ti»  pnj  than  thoise  of  Henry  8th*8  time, 
esHi^  down,  baeked  by  the  worthy  alder- 
mkWf  and  asked  the  tSotise  to  violate  the 
rights  sdT  |irivak<e  property.  t>uring  the 
tfTMflnt  sdsaidb  an  aioicablb  arrangement 
Aid  been  made  between  the  rector  of 
t&B  paHsh  of  BiahopBgate  (the  bishop 
of  Coester )  and  his  parishioners.  He  wos 
witting  that  every  tiiing  which  was  prac- 
ticable shoiikl  be  dene  to  effsct  such 
arrflffgetnems  wherever  similar  disptites 
existed  ^  but  he  woold  oppo&e  a  bill  which, 
like  the  preient,  attacked  private  rights. 

Mr.  fr.  Smith  agreed  that  the  pribci* 
fie  oP  the  bill  idould  nbt  be  supported. 

Mr»  Alderman  fVodd  Md^  that  the  Mea- 
sure beFore  the  Mouse  bttd  not  been  re- 
sorted to  until  all  means  of  obtaining  the 
trial  of  an  ifetfue  dad  Been  attempted  and 
had  tailed. 

The  anieiidment  wak  agreed  lo»  and  the 
biU  rejected. 

REPEAL       OIP      THIS     WrKDOW-tAX.] 

Mr.  HiMouse  rose,  purstiatit  tb  notice,  to 
bring  forward  his  inotion  fbr  the  Repeal  of 
file  Window-tast.  He  began  by  Stilting, 
what  he  thought  was  clear  to  the  Tirhofe 
^^oontry,  that  notwithstanding  the  general 
apprdbation  of  the  HoMib  ttnd  the  people, 
of  the  nieasores  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
considenrt>ie  dissatisfsctiott  was  evinced 
tblit  greater  relief  had  not  been  afforded 
from  direct  caaation.  After  the  immense 
exertions  they  had  made — after-  the  un« 
patiaileled  weight  of  taxes  they  had  borne, 
and  had  borne  patiently-^they  certainly 
had  41  claim  to  relief,  which  had  not  been 
extended  so  widely  as  it  could  and  ought 
to  have  been.  The  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  the  chartoellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
(he  tat^ct  of  taxation,  was  equally  me* 
norable  for  the  talent  it  displayed  and 
lire  dtsappofiktment  it  had  created.  The 
House  had  been  told  of  the  **  giant  smug- 
gler,*' whom,  it  was  said,  the  right  hod. 
gentleman  could  not  lay,  if  he  was  called 
tipoik  to  tnake  any  ftirtber  reduction. 
Sefbtenet  had  frequently  beta  made  td 
ireiaiid,  and  to  the  untes  impoted  uptm 
het  i  add  yet  the  window-ux  had  be^ 
removed  from  that  country,  though  It  was 
eoDtinoed  in  this,  and  that  relief  had  been 
afforded  by  a  ministry  leas  willing  to  yield 
tliab  the  one  now  in  power;  bm.  It  MS 
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ghinted  tb  tft)^  unliversal  dem^d  bf  thb' 
people,  atti^n^  whom  the  btx  Uiid  beed 
truly  andjdatly  de^<:ribed  as  *<'the  fevei* 
tax."    Tlie  Same  description  of  it  cotiM 
fairly  be  a|[>jplied  to  the  tax  in  this  couh- 
try ;  Wliere  ekJsttfy  the  same  re^Ons  fek- 
isted  for  its  repeA!.    Greiit  djs^Atfsfadfott 
was  felt  in  this  coimtry  at  the  fcontinuilneb 
of  this  tax— a  dissatisfactioki  iiHiibh  wtLi 
too  gtieat  fbr  the  right  hoh.  gc^tAemah  to 
cohces)  even  from  himself.    The  collec- 
tors were  dbemed  a  sort  of  animalk  of  ati 
accursed  kind ;  and  a  man  received  h-otd 
their  hands  the  p^per  of  dUtV  demanded, 
with  about  the  same  grace  tlfat  a  p)Athti 
received  from  the  officers  of  his  sovereign, 
that  by  which  they  were  abthori^ed  to  de- 
mand his  head.      A  penalty  of  SOI*  tM 
throughout  the  faatefhl  document :  it  was 
asserted  in  the  first  sentence,  iti  thb  Y^rt- 
oUs  regulations  which  the  (iaper  contain* 
ed,  and  it  formed  the  termin^itfon.    AU 
i^  details  werb  of  the  kxioit  disagreeable 
&nd  disgusting  ntfture :  so  tench  so,  that 
the  ministers  Who  would  not  reHeVe  the 
Country  from  them   i^hetl  thejr  might. 
Ought  not  to  vapour  about  that  coiintry'a 
prosperity.    One  great  effect  of  the  tai 
#as,  to  make  the  govemmeht  hilliefu!  t^ 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  btibgiog  them 
constantly  into  contact  with  the  collec- 
tors ;  and  yet  this  tax,  ^o  impolitic  oh  the 
one  hand,  and  so  oppressive  on  the  btne^ 
—this   tax,    ivhich   afibcted  all  classat 
of  the  people,  was  Suffered  to  remain,  fb 
order  that  somd,  \«1iibh  only  prdss^d  uirott 
a  portion  Cf  thiem,  might  be  tenealed. 
The  petitions  tdt  its  repeal   had  been 
more  butnerous  th^n  those  btMebted  oti 
any  subject  whatever ;  and  they  had  onl^ 
been  so,  because  the  tax  was  so  bnivet^ 
sally  disliked.    Eveh  the  right  hob.  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  felt  ft 
his  duty  to  pretent  a  petition  from  bis  coi^- 
stituents  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  thU 
tax — a  gehtleman  of  ^hose  conduct  thet 
so  much  apofoved,  that  thev  were  about 
to  present  him  With  a  piece  or  piste,  which 
reflected  as  much  grace  upbii  the  bettow- 
ers  as  upon  the  receiver,  ana  he  hoped 
that  they  would  have  occasion  to  present 
him  with  another  piece  of  plate  for  hit 
Vote  that  bight.    The  right  hbb*  gebtt^ 
man,  in  a  letter  to.  his  constituents,  baa 
feiud  that  this  was  not  an  inquisitorial  tax. 
Now,  if  there  was  one  feature  which  mon^ 
peculiarly  belonged  to  it, it  was,  that Itw^J 
inquisitorial  ?    The  collectors  bad  a  ttght 
to  ^nter  every  hoosb  at  M  ^meM^  to  stn> 
charge  if  afidM  Mtta  mppmti  tor  ht 


ipigbt  QQter^  Thj«  w^^  ^POHgh  to  ma);f 
^oy  tai^  odious*  P^erjf  vre^k  tlyis  visit 
^49  area4e<)9  V^^^c^  e^citQd  to  unpleasant 
^  f^q^,  u  tq  give  to  thi#  t^  ^  most  io- 

3i|i>iiorM]  9nar9Pter.  Jhe  right  boo.  geo«- 
eip^Q  aJsQ  ^t^tfd  ip  that  letfi^r,  thi^t  tl^^ 
amount  pf  thq  pir^t  tax^  wi^s.  <?ompara- 
f ively  spall  a/|  ^oijopar^d  wjt^  the  aooioi^nt 
Ipf  the  mclirf?ct  tf^ye^.  fr^fi  J  tut  it  w^ 
jb^^auie  the  ipdi^e^t  (^^es  lyef^  ^o  euor- 
pioust  that  tbedjrect  t^xe^i,  the  inconto- 
tax  bply  e^c^pt44>  9^^14  not  approaqh 
\beWf  4he  aoipUDt  of  w  di^eet  tiute^ 
waf  i^ot  sm^lK    Qn  ^he  ppntrfirja  it  ^^f 
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arff^  canopared  v^ith  what  |if  4  heen  paid 
beror^  th^  war*  Trii^,  tb?y  were  reduped 
Vithip  850,0001.  pf  what  th^v  were  91 
J7?|2 ;  hpit  heibf^  tM  period,  ^his  tax 
yfm  eon^iderc^^  41S  ^  ^v^xx^i^^^  for  pther 
tfli^f,  t^iX  t9  ti?  levied  fll^y  Mnder  oequ- 
|i^r  circuipstafi^^s*  H^  would  m&  the 
fight  hon«  tbe  phapq^r  of  tl^^  Ex^hp* 
quef,  whethe^  the  reduptipn  pf  thp  duty 
OQ  wine,  poQee,  ^d  spirit^,  would  op^r^t^ 
SQ  direc'My  to  relieve  the  people  as 
0)6  one  he  proposed?  The  right  hoo. 
gentleuiau  must  ag;ee,  that  taxes  which 
pressed  sp  heayiw,  and  which  were  iq 
tfiepas^lvep  9n  intolerably  grievap^, 
pught  tp  be  repealed.  "VVheD  \he  (^ja* 
JBour^  apd  outcries  of  the  people  9g^pst 
tbi9  ^^  werp  so  stfopg,  it  was  the  duty 
9r  the  Ilouse  to  hst^p  tp  their  clajpifi 
9nd  ipiipedlately  rep^)  it.  Certainlyj 
t|i^  chanpellor  of  the  ^s^i^h^^uer  did  re- 
p9i^\  9  portion  of  this  ta^»  which,  be  s^id, 
feheved  635,9S6  pf^oof  ffpm  it§  opera^ 
fipp,  by  taking  off  th.e  duty^  on  all  hoiisef 
with  np  more  than  spyen  windows.  But, 
^^y.  of  the  parties  contemplated  by  tho 
^ight  hpn.  gentleman  w^re  oot  rejipyed, 
particularly  those  who  lived  lo  towns,  as 
he  kpew  to  be  the  ca^  in  Westminster, 
bppaufie  tbp  landlorda  paid  the  Window- 
ta:ia  pnd  the  tenants  in  conseauence  de- 
rived 90  advaotpge  from  a  reduction  of 
i:pnt.  Thc^e  was  i^other  point  {p  which 
he  pauit  refer ;  namely,  that  in  the  As- 

J^s^ed  taxe^,  eyery  relaxation  oolyren- 
[erpd  the  assessor  more  severe.  The 
year  before,  when  a  relaxatipp  of  duty 
toojc  pl^ce  on  shop-wu^^!"^*  on  the  base- 
iffent  s^ory«  the  inhfU?itapts  of  Wpstmln- 
at^r  had  assui^ed  him^  that  t|)ey  p^d  more 
tpi^  they  did  before.  In  two  cj|feffi  pp- 
peals  were  Ipdg^,  and  t^e  pjuA^  werp 
partialis  felievpd.  &>me  oTthf^  inhabi- 
WnU  pf  Liv^nPjOoI,  who  ha4  499^  hyn  t^p 
¥XffF  ?f  JWWW'S^yD^i  W10I  lufn  04 
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the  aubjept,  had  even  gope  so  far  aala 
^ay,  that  they  had  rather  the  tax  should 
staled  as  it  origipally  was*  He  koew  AH 
individual  in  Westminster,  who  had  aihy^ 
lightt  whipb  lighted  sixtppu  windows  iq- 
fide,  ^nd  hp  W4S  charged  with  sixteen  ad- 
ditipnai  windows-  Thp  pplleptors  werci 
iponrf^ed  with  the  idea,  tbiit  if  inter-i 
pal  wiodowa  were  lighted  by  an  e^tprpat 
window,  tbpy  were  autboriip4  ipassp^sing 
those  w2ndow9  as  if  they  had  been  e;i^ter-i 
nal.  In  Weftmiaster,  thpre  were  few. 
housps  wifh  seven  windows  9Ply;  and 
therefore  few  of  its  inhabitaptp  had  been 
relieved  by  the  measure  of  tbil  phanpellor 
of  the  £xphequer,  though  nowhere  waa 
relief  more  necpssary,  for  in  one  pariab 
therp  |iad  been  morp  than  a  hundred  di«-« 
traiutf  in  one  quarter  for  thp  reqoypry  of 
these.  f(boaiinable  assessed  tpfea.  Jn 
\\\e  putslfirtf  pf  tbe  fneUppplip,  a  few  ppt* 
tages  would  be  reiievedi  but  no  relief 
would  be  felt  by  those  whp  wpre  most  ag*^ 
grieved ;  pamely,  by  the  riiopkeepers  and 
the  middling  classes.  Tbe  right  non.  |he 
president  of  the  Bpa^d  of  Trade  had  re* 
commended  thif  tax  to  the  pepf^e  of  lA* 
verpool  on  apcount  of  its  antiquity ;  but^ 
its  antiquity  was  a  bad  recomniendation  to 
a  town  which  was  much  qewer  than  this 
ta)(.  A§  a  proof  how  pdiopp  such  ta«ea 
as  thefp  yrere  tp  the  pppplp,  the  hearth 
tax,  which  was  imposed  by  thp  l$th  aod 
Hth  ot  Charles  Sod,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  wps  afterwards 
repeated  by  the  1st  of  Wil]iam  and  Ajlpvy, 

Snd  the  preamble  of  this  bill  rpoited, 
bat  it  was  a  tax  oppressive  to  the  pep« 
pie,  pnd  a  badge  of  slavpry  to  thp  poor. 
This  prospept  wpff,  however,  blackened  jg. 
six  yeprf  after  bv  a  house  tax  of  2^.,  pnd 
a  tax  upop  winoow-lights  in  houses  with 
obp  wmdowt;  so  that  wp  were  eve9 
worse  off  than  the  people  of  that  day  by 
two  windows.  In  1784,  thp  window-tas 
was  imposed  as  a  commutstion  for  a  duly 
on  tea.  A  small  reductipn  in  the  price  otf 
tea  was  the  consequence ;  but  soon  aftpr 
it  rose  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  1797,  also, 
a  commutation  was  pleaded  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  the  tax.  So  it  was 
in  1802.  The  whole  waf  a  systepi  of  pa- 
jolery  and  delusion,  and  now  again  coffee, 
wine,  and  spirits  were  something  chpaperf 
and  Uie  Window-tax  was  allowpd  to  con- 
tinue. He  complained  of  the  inequality 
of  this  tax.  A  houfe  in  Tothill-streea 
with  twenty  widows,  paid  tbe  same  ta« 
as  a  house'  i^  I^bard-str^t  ^ifb.  ^btf 
sfip^  niuaab^  p£  windows,  of  infioUeljr 
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jpfpdr  in  Mm  cpU^ctioB  to  lb^  mmm  qC  tboa^ 

PA  wbpm  it  WA9  Ipiried*  His  choice  wouW 
be  the  ipQorporatih^  the  wiodow-taic 
Vitb  the  hpifjs^t^s  $  hx  which  one  m  of 
(Oollectp«8  would  he  got  rid  pf.  The  pre- 
jieqt  ijrfiem  wa3  kl(^wia|Q  pepuliariy  ob- 
noxious* ffom  it^  hfinif  the  means  of 
jpyadJD|i  the  priyi^cy  of  pe9ple*s  houses. 

Hr.  Jtttfii^iMoii  oppp^ed  the  motioxu  He 
cpDtei)ded»  that  the  sa^pt^e  motipv^  bad 
fie^a  brought  hehrp  tl>e  Hou^^  by  th^ 
hop,  memwrfor  Ablngdopy  a|^  negatived- 
Tho  hojQ^  bacoi^t  had  Ife^  spn^v(iat 
iodiscrfet*  he  tbpught  io  proposk^  that 
the  wiado^rt^x  fhoifld  b^  lidded  to  the 
bou(^tfii^.  Jb&r^  had  heevf  a  meetii^g  of 
^9  inhabitants  of  Wpstmioster,  to  poA- 

E'der  of  tbfi  prppriietj  of  petjtiQp^)g  par- 
ipient  for  fhe  repeal  of^  t)ie  viwfow- 
X93U  Let  the  bpn.  b^^pne^  call  JApbtl^efr 
ipe^jng  pf  hiji  covi^BtitUbeptfi  ^d  prppqip 
tf)e  union  pf  the  t^o  tai/es^  ana  ^ee  in 
ir^^  manner  fh^  WPI"^  T^^iF^  9^pb  fi 
proposition. 

'  Uolonel  Palmer  said,  that  notwiths^jfd- 
V^  the  rebuke  given,  unpp  f^  ^f  n^r  night 
ip  9  worthy  filderwapt  pe^eree4  yith  hia 
boiu  mpnd  ip  s^pnorting  ^I  mpM^ona  for 


e  Fepeal  of  a  t^^  b^wi^  9^*'npd.  th,ey 
,  li^d  pofltriyed  to  gp  pn  j\^%  ^  wPM  .wUhr 
<ya  lU  .  Thi^  fit  ^9?t.  vm  «ior,p  cpn; 
a^tent  tha?  thp  cpn^t  pf  appf^^r  yo^r 
IJij  f)deripan»  wbf ^  vjpon  (J|ie  fame  pcc^* 

m^  w  wfJf  e^  tp  fji?  mh  mM^: 

j[^»9  j^  tfteir  wfi^g  (un/i^  w<Jf^ 
y  ptf d  agaf  n^  th^.  ^4  f ywpbajf^^  ifl  jthe 
f!^o^gesf  fie^nnii  thp  inu^t^p^  and  pppresr 
alpa  61  the  ^aoiii^ed.  p^i^f.  'ff{f  h^f  Pwp 
nar^  iooking  to  the  pru^ip]ei  ot  freje 

^e  ha4  cppM^e^ed  jihe  ffJ^wyr^^  pf  tjb^ 
chapcf Ifor  pf  tbp  ^xpbequer  to  be  ^?at 
calculated  for  the  general  interest;  of  tix^ 

po^ntryf  ppr,,w^  it  aj^i^tthepi'«  bot  the 
ayfiteni  pf  thp  ^yerfiffpnt,  that  Ws  oppps- 

I^tion  waff  dj/repted^  The  rig^  hon.  gpo- 
Ififnan  bfid  pfki^f  j^  hi^  fpr^ier  apeeq^^ 
that  he  could  not  do  all  at  once ;  b^it^ 
lopUng  tp  the  hurthppa  of  Ijbl^  ppoplp,  he 
hfiif  m  fifct,  dope  nttl|f  or  notfing'ip  r^ 
weye  |hgn.  npx  cpuh)^  wijtb,oc^  f  c^g[p  ^jT 

•ystem* "  Let  the  ministers  bnl)r  cop^eAt  Uf 
tj^9{f  8p4  tf)ey  jf  puJd  find  jip  l^oi  ^  w^m 
f  .  ^*®«^»  W  l(e  was  an  eneiny  f  ^jgjj,  beipg 
cpntvMMW  Jft'^t  thp  ppwto.  w|6^  p^jrer  yet 
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only  meamre,,  tp  xf^Iipve  the  jpreiaore  qf 

taxatlpn,  iosure  tranquillity  in  Ireland; 
and  whiphi  by  firmly  uniting  the  people 
with  the  government,  pould  alone  enable 
it  to  avert  the  iippending  storm.  Until 
the  ministers^  whoever  they  ipight  be^ 
popid  resolve  upoii  that  ro^a^urp  —  he 
meant  reform  in  partiameqt — he  should 
continue  to  oppose  them  with  the  same 
ropte4  hatred  which  the  general  of  Car- 
thagp  felt  to  Rppe*  m  swearing  his  soa 
upon  the  altar*  Tlip  hop.  member  stated 
his  regret  at  the  coptinued  iqdtspovtiop 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  the  Foreign  Secretary^ 
which,  with  pther  rpason^,  had  prevepte^ 
his  taking  a  part  in  the  debates  uppn  thp 
CathoIiQ  QuesMop  (  bu^^he  meant  to  avail 
himself  of  thp  bi))  yet  before  the  House, 
to  declare  his  feebnga  upon  the  subject ; 
and^  should  thp  right  hop.  gentleman  be 
still  unable  tpattend»  he  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pdvert  to  his  conduct  a9  a  mio- 
Uter»  in  a  piattPf  ivherefn  be  had  taken  sp 
prominent  a  part. 

Xhe  Hpu«e  divided:  Ayes  77;  Noef 
IH ;  ]M[ajority  against  the  motion  37* 

JLti^  oftht  Minority*  ■  • 

Aberefomby,  bon.  J.      Lethbridge,  air  T. 
Allep,  j;  H. 
^Hborp,  viae. 

Beaatt, 
Bernpd, 


Beitiard.  vise. 
BHght;  H. 
Bluett,  sir  F. 
Byng,G. 

CaHecyA 
Cha)pp^r|,R. 
Coffin,  foi  I. 
Co)Ume.  IJ.  ft, 
CromptoDj  Of 
IDiavies,  eol. 
I>enman,  T. 
East,  ^r  E.  H. 
Faipe^  J. 
iKHroj,  kid  C. 

Grattap,  J. 
Puife,s^B.W. 
HaroD^  air  )l, 

Inililby,  sir  W. 
JaiydisHy  6.  P. 
Johnstone  coL 

'$  *•  Of 

mil  ifuii  jv   • 


i^ypfst^y  R* 
Lookharty  J.  J. 
Mabarly,  J* 
Maherly,  W-  le, 
Macdonaldf  J. 
J^aiiorjbanksf  S. 
Mllbaok,  j». 
Mildmay;!'.  St  John 
^Itqnj  Tuc. 
Monek,  J.  ff. 
N ewman,  R.  Vf . 
Normanbjy  vise. 
|Kugttit,)Ona 
Q:CdU«ghan,  J. 

?8bomc9  lord  F* 
Uinef,  C. 
Palpier,  C.  F. 
Paxes,  T. 

?ortmaD,  £  B. 

Pryw,  P. 
BemsdeB^  J.  GL 
JUdley,  sir  M.  W. 
Uph^,  G.  f. 
Robinson,  sir  p» 

gojf Jey,  sir  Wl 
imibold,  C. 
Sfco^^  3. 
OVnte;  C.  K. 
waira,  J.  A« 
Wabkt,  E. 
Wbitiraid,fl.a 


WHBamSy  J. 
WHsoti,  sir  R. 
WiniilDgtotii  sir  T. 

TBlLtKS. 

OoraoBy  R* 
HobhousCy  J.  C. 

^AIEkD  OFF. 

Creerey,  T. 
Davenporty  t). 
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Deoisoti,  W.  J. 
Dundos,  H.  T. 
VttpkUoh,  sir  R. 
OleBoroby,  lord 
lSa«le>  hon.  W. 
Ri€«,  T.  S. 
Robartty  A.  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Ta^lofy  M.  A. 
V^artODy  J. 
Wniiams,  W. 

WilBODyC. 


QtTARTKk  SESSIOKS  MltoSMBAffOtTR.] 

Mr.  Denman  rose,  m  parsoance  of  a 
vTotice  he  had  gWen  to  brin^  id  a  bill  to 
itmedy  a  grievance  which  existed  ia  the 
crimikial  courts  If  a  persoa  was  indicted 
fbr  a  misdemeanour  at  the  quarter  ftea- 
aion,  he  could  not  remote  it  without  an 
eixpensive  and  troublesome  proceis,  while 
the  prosecutor  could  do  bo  almost  as  a 
matter  of  doufse,  ScTeral  Instancei  had 
recently  occurred  to  show  the  extreme 
hardships  of  this  upon  the  defendarits. 
The  hon.  and  learned  getitletnau  alluded 
particulari;^  to  the  case  of  a  person  who 
had  committed  an  assault  upon  an  attor- 
riey  in  Cornwall,  and  had  been  brought  up 
to  London  at  a  very  great  expense ;  and  to 
a  prosecution  bj  tne  Constitutional  AsBO- 
ciatioiif  when  the  indictment  was  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  same  trick  was  played, 
tlie  object  of  the  preient  bill  wai,  that 
where  the  indictment  should  have  been 
removed  by  certiorari,  as  it  Often  ought 
to  be,  the  judge  might  pasa  sentence  at 
once. 
Leave  was  given  to  bHng  in  the  bin. 

Slavx  TaAoe  in  the  Mauritiit^.] 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the 
House  resolved  itti^f  into  a  committee  on 
the  Customi  Conlolidation  act.  tt  was  his 
Intention,  he  said,  to  put  the  produce  of 
the  liland  of  Mauritius  on  the  same  foot- 
ins  as  the  produce  of  the  coloniea  of  the 
l^t-Indies. 

Mr.  Bemal  took  that  opportunity  of 
<M>mplaininff,  that  the  House  was  at  pre- 
sent in  total  Ignorance  respectmg  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  slave-trade  wai  Carried 
on  in  the  Mauritius,  owing  to  certain  re- 
turns not  having  been  made.  He  there- 
fore wished  the  motion  to  be  postponed 
itntil  the  Heuie  should  be  possessed  of 
that  information. 

Mr.  Mtukuson  saTd,  that  tbese  papers 
would  soon  be  printed,  and  that  an  oppor- 
ittakj  would  occdfy  oh  thie  general  con- 
mraiitfoa  bill,  for  'dbcOsib^  this  point ; 


biit  he  thbiight  there  tfai  no  ttcdiston  ifbr 
postponing  the  resolution  which  he  now ' 
submitted. 

Dr.  Lushirtgton  hoped  the  right  boti, 
gentlemsn  would  not  proceed  udul  the  ih- 
formatioU  alluded  to  should  be  befoVe  thn 
House. 

Mr.  BriM  hdped  the  hma^Ur^  it^ouTd 
be  brought  forward  !n  a  sUbstantiVi  ihipe, 
and  not  as  a  |>art  of  the  genehd  eunSoli*- 
dation  bill. 

Mr.  U^moi  Hortoii  sAid.  that  the 
papers  moved  fbr  had  been  laid  U(^oH  the 
table,  and  that  the  delay  in  |Srinting  theih. 
was  not  to  be  charged  Against  the  go^e'Hi- 
uient. 

Sir  R.  Tarquhar  sSid,  that  the  papers 
that  were  brdered  to  be  printed  contained 
the  most  convincing  proofs,  that  since 
early  in  the  year  1890,  no  slSve-trad^  had 
been  carried  en  in  the  Mauritios.    In  re* 
gard  to  the  rumours  on  this  subiect,  they 
were  c'bmmon  to  the  West-India  isliemcla 
fo^  man^  vears  after  the  abolition;  but  he 
felt  satisned,  that  there  was  no    more 
truth  In  them  respecting  the  Mauritius, 
than  there  was  with  regard  to  the  West- 
India  islands.     A  colony's  interests  and 
character  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  th^ 
ground  of  vague  rumour,  which  neveir,  in 
any  single  instance,  had  stood  the  test  of 
inquirv  or  investigation.    So  far  as  the 
Mauritius  was  concerned,  therefore,  Im 
had  no  hesitation  in  vouching,  in  the  mdst 
solemn  fiaanner.  that  there  nad  been  no 
slave-trade  in  tne  island  for  the  last  five 
years  at  least ;  and  in  making  this  asser« 
tion,  it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  be  boma 
out  bv  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive letters*  both  public  and  private,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  nis  gallant 
and  hon.  successor,  who  would  disdain  to 
lend  his  authority  to  the  fancied  existene* 
df  such  practicci  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  credit  of  having  suppress- 
ed them ;  and  he  therefore  did  nope*  that 
a  measure  equally  called  for  by  justice 
and  ^ood  policy,  land  one  so  eloquently 
described  on  a  late  occasion  by  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Canada,  would  no 
longer  be  deferred,  and  that  the  ihhabit- 
ants  of  the  Mauritius,  after  all  tneir  loss- 
es, and  the  disappointment  of  their  just 
hopes  and  expectations— more  especially 
in  this  Hbuse  last  year,  when  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Mauritius  had  undergone 
two  readings— would  not  be  ddbarrecT  an- 
other day  even  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
full  benefit  of  the  proposed  measure. 
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Dr.  LiukmgtiA  made  some  obsenra- 
tiont  respecting  the  landing  of  some  slaves 
from  a  French  vessel  at  the  Mauritius. 

Sir  R.  Farquhar  observed,  in  replj  to 
the  learned  gentleman,  that,  the  case 
aJUuded  to»  was  that  of  a  French  vessel 
from  Mozambique,  which  it  was  suspected 
iBleoded  to  make  a  d^p6t  of  slaves  for 
Bourbon  in  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  north-east  of 
Madagascar;  but  there  was  no  landing, 
and  toe  vessel  was  intercepted  close  to 
one  of  those  uninhabited  blands,  by  the 
exertions  of  captain  Moresby.  He  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  this  could  be  construed  into  a 
alave-tradiog.with  the  Mauritius. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesdatff  May  18. 

Private  Committebs — Welch  Irok 
AMD  Miming  Company  Bill.]  Mr. 
Littleton  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
Co  a  subject  which  he  deemed  of  consider- 
able importance.  On  the  21st  of  April  a 
complamt  had  been  made  to  the  House 
by  tne  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  that  a 
day  had  been  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  the  above  bill,  and 
that,  though  all  the  parties  interested  in 
opposine  the  bill,  witn  their  counsel,  had 
appeared,  and  incurred  great  expense, 
yet  no  committee  took  place.  Another 
meeting  had  then  been  appointed  for  that 
day,  and  a  like  circumstance  took  place. 
The  hon.  member,  after  adverting  to  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  which  parties 
were  thus  put  to,  moved,  '^That  the 
order  for  the  committee  on  the  said  bill 
be  disdiarged.*' 

Lord  Milton  seconded  the  motion. 
The  parties  opposing  the  bill  had  been, 
he  said,  most  inconveniently  and  expen- 
sively kept  in  town,  and  had  received  no 
notice  or  postponement  in  either  instance. 

The  Speaker  said,  be  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  private  business,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  great  pressure  of  it  this 
session,  and  that  it  might  be  better  regu- 
lated for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  complaints  of 

Crties  as  to  their  agents,  or  as  to  their 
ing  delayed  in  town,  yet  if  the  gentlemen 
who  constituted  the  committee  absented 
themselves,  and  never  attended,  as  had 
been  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,^ 
H  was  qiute  idle  to  think  that  jmy  regula* 


tions.  could  remedy  the  present  grievances* 
He  would  say,  that  nothing  was  more 
degrading  to  the  character  ot  the  House, 
in  whose  hands  was  ivested  such  a  mass 
of  property,  than  that  such  a  proceeding 
shoula  take  place;  which,  to  use  the 
slightest  term,  savoured  of  the  grossest 
negligence. 

Sir «/.  Wrottesley  thanked  the  Speaker 
for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  that  what  had  taken  place 
with  respect  to  this  company,  would  put 
the  House  on  its  guard  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  such  companies  as  these ;  and  that 
persons  who  were  the  dupes  of  such  com- 
panies would  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
making  inquiries  before  they  risked  their 
property.  He  thought  that  something  like 
recognisances,  might  be  necessary  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  persons  intro-  . 
ducing  private  bills  of  this  kind. 

Mr»  Jones  impressed  upon  the  House 
the  extreme  inconvenience  to  which  par- 
ties were  exposed  by  such  misconduct. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  unless 
some  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  quantity  of 
private  business,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  the  public  would  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  neglect.  He  had 
been  on  several  committees*  and  lamented 
the  expense  that  persons  were  put  to,  in 
order  to  protect  their  property  against 
the  many  schemes  which  were  brought 
forward.  In  one  committee  which  he 
had  attended,  a  gentleman,  whose  ances- 
tors had  held  a  property  of  2,000/.  for 
many  years,  had  been  put  to  the  expense 
of  1,000/.  in  order  to  defend  that  pro- 
perty. It  was  incumbent  on  the  House 
to  endeavour  to  frame  some  regulations 
which  should  place  the  business  on  a 
footing  different  from  that  on  which  it 
now  stood,  and  subject  those  persons  to 
punishment  who  came,  without  any  claims, 
to  invade  private  property. 

Mr.  S.  fVortley  declared  he  had  neves 
seen  so  gross  a  case  of  neglect  as  the 
present.  The  company  had  not  only  no 
committee,  but  had  not  even  given  notice 
that  they  meant  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested,  that  the  only 
likely  mode  of  rearming  the  present  evila 
would  be,  to  allow  the  public  papers  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  private  com- 
mittees. 

The  order  wu  then  diteharged. 

Romam  Catholic  Contbibutiov  to 
PjstqTxaTAMT  Church— PsTiTioM  i  rom 
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Taoiiado*.]  Mr.  Brou^am  presented 
« petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
liahiuinta  of  Taghadoe*  praying  that,  as 
-the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  ProteatMits  in  that  parish  was  three 
hundred  to  one,  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  build  a  church  for  Mr.  Grier- 
«on,  a  member  of  the  Proteatant  estab- 
Jiahiiient.  A  more  humble  or  reaaon- 
aible  request  nerer  waa  made  to  this  or 
any  other  public  body.  The  petitioners 
alaled,  that  there  was  a  very  good  church 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whioh  Mr. 
Griersen  had  a  free  pewt  that  whereas 
-he  required  a  aextoo,  sextoness,  pew- 
^ener,  clerk,  and  others,  in  all  six  peo- 
ple^ to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  his  spi- 
.rit ;  they  prayed  that  he  might  open  the 
pew  himself,  that  lie  might  dig  htaown 
•grave,  and  perform  the  ot^er  duties  in  his 
own  character.  This  was  the  request 
these  individuals  made;  and  a  more  fair 
and  reasonable  one  never  was  made.  As 
'this  waa  a  petition  from  Roman  Catholics, 
he  could  not  help  adverting  to  an  event 
which  had  occurred  since  the  House  had 
last  met ;  he  meant  the  rejection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bill  by  the  House  of 
Lerda.  He  deplored  the  rejection  of  the 
•bill  by  a  majority,  which,  if  not  altogether 
unexpected  would  prove  a  source  of 
bitter  disappointaient  to  millions  of  sub- 
jects* He  neped  that  before  the  present 
aeaaion  passed  over  some  palliative  might 
be  admmiatered  for  such  a  disappoint- 
ment. While  Ireland  was  Ireland  it 
never  could  be  aet  at  rest,  except  by 
the  two  Houses  together  with  the  Crown, 
oooenrring  to  give  to  Ireland  equal 
and  impartial  justice.  The  bill  had 
had  the  aspirations  of  six  millions  of  loyal 
aubjeots.  How  long  a  constant  renewal 
of  hope  and  a  perennial  disappointment 
could  be  endured,  and  how  soon  despair 
might  take  place,  let  the  Lords  determme ; 
Ibr  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  its 
duty.  Not  only  had  the  bill  the  aspira- 
tions of  six  ratlKons  of  fellow«aub)ects, 
bnt  it  bad  the  support  of  the  greatest 
men,  Burke,  Romilly,  Whitbread,  and 
others;  and  greater  than  all.  Fox  and 
Qfattan,  who  were  the  fithers  of  this 
measure.  The  wisest  men  of  the  present 
gonemfion  were  the  constant,  zealous, 
firiends  ef  this  measure  Great  lawyers 
-were  in  its  favour,  he  meant  not  men  on 
4Ms«ide  of  the  Hou8e-.-not  men  great  in 
their  own  estimation,  but  great  in  the 
esii motion  of  ahfgher  anthority^hemeant 
'gl«al  in  the  estimation  of  the  loid  hiffh 
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chancellor  of  England ;  for  if  tliey  were 
not  great  in  that  noble  lorcl*a  estimation, 
what  a  pusillanimous  course  waa  his,  who, 
to  keep  his  own  paltry  f^ace,  permitted 
his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  di&red,  to 
keep  those  great  lawyers  in  the  highest 
legal  offices  under  the  prince  whom  he 
served.  He  said,  <<  great  lawyers"— the 
Attorney-ffeneral  for  Ireland  was  a  great 
lawyer.  Eloquent  he  waa,  and  that  the 
House  knew ;  able  he  was,  and  that  the 
lord  chancellor  knew  and  felt;  and  he, 
the  lord  chancellor,  was  either  the  mean- 
est of  men,  or  he,  the  lord  chancellor, 
timught  and  knew  that  Mr.  Plunkett  was 
a  great  lawyer.  That  was  the  authority 
by  whioh  this  bill  was  recommended.  On 
that  authority  rested  the  case;  and  he 
prayed  to  God  tliat  measures  might  yet 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  present  evils. 

Sir  r.  Lelhbridie  said,  that  if  the  ob- 
servations of  the  learned  gentleman  hod 
not  been  said  by  him  to  be  parliamentary, 
he  should  have  thought  them  quite  out 
of  order.  If  any  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity  were  disappointed  by  the  vote  of  the 
other  House,  he  hoped  they  would  still 
be  distinguished  for  that  loyalty  by  whioh 
they  had  been  hitherto  characterized. 
He  was  sorry  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  not  been  in  the  House  when  the 
learned  gentleman  made  his  speech;  a 
speech  which  seemed  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  was  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly well  got  up.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  learned  gentleman  should  havehad 
the  bad  taste  to  come  down  and  question 
the  decision  of  last  night.  The  petition 
seemed  to  have  been  kept  back  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  hon.  baronet  right  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  learned  friend  had  presented  the  peti- 
tion. He  could  assure  the  hon.  baronet 
that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
his  learned  friend  had  had  it  in  his  posses- 
sion for  a  month  or  even  for  a  day ;  as  it 
had  been  handed  to  him  only  a  few  houra 
back,  and  five  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived it  he  had  confided  it  to  his  learned 
friend.  If,  therefore,  all  the  hon.  baronet's 
inferences  were  drawn  from  similar  pre- 
mises, he  could  hardly  think  them  deserv- 
ing of  modi  attention.  He  had,  however, 
to  thank  the  hon.  baronet  for  one  part  of 
his  speech ;  and  it  was  that  in  which  he 
had  praised  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
believed  the  hon.  baronet  did  not  exagge- 
rate when  he  so  eulogised  them.    They 
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were  as  brave,  palient,  and  loyal  as  any 
other  people;  but  he  was  sorry  to  sa^, 
they  had  met  a  verv  bad  reward  for  their 
patience  and  their  loyalty.  For  his  part, 
he  would  say  now  that  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  defealted 
—now  that  the  hopes  of  the  people  had 
been  disappointed — he  would,  if  he  had 
not  duties  to  perform  In  that  country  which 
he  could  not  abandon,  and  if  all  his  feel- 
ings and  associations  had  not  been  bound 
up  in  its  fate,  willingly  quit  the  country 
for  e?er,  and  never  hear  the  name  of  Ire- 
land mentioned  again  [hear,  hear  i].  If 
this  was  his  feeling  as  a  Protestant  pro^ 
prietor  (and  if,  as  he  well  knew,  such  were 
alio  the  feelmgs  of  many  other  Protestant 
proprietors)  what  roust  be  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  the  Catholic  gentry  and  nobility, 
many  of  whom,  perhaps,  might  not  consi- 
der themselves  bound  by  tne  same  ties 
of  duty,  but  might  abandon  the  country 
to  its  fate,  and  to  all  the  evils  whicn 
would  flow  from  the  want  of  a  resident 
gentry  [bear,  hear!].  With  respect  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  baronet  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  observation  made  by  his  learned 
friend,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
another  House  in  rejecting  this. bill,  he 
thought  it  was  perfectly  competent  to 
members  of  that  House  to  comment  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
.votes  were  upon  record,  and  from  these 
votes  it  appeared  that  they  had  twice  re- 
jected the  Catholic  bill,  although  passed 
by  a  majority  of  that  House.  £ven  if 
there  had  been  any  severity  exercised  by 
his  learned  friend  in  the  remarks  which 
he  had  that  evening  thrown  put,  they 
were^  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  justified  by 
the  uDcourteous  language  in  which  cer- 
tain noble  lords  in  the  other  House  (in 
pursuance,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  what 
they  imagined  their  duty)  had  chosen  to 
speak  of  the  conduct*  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  A.  tf  .  Ittffii  rose,  to  correct  a  mis- 
take of  bia  on  a  former  night ;  not  that 
Kis  own  experience  led  bim  into  an  error, 
when  ha  stated  that  no  place  of  worship 
was  granted  to  tbe  Protestants  at  Rome, 
but  a  right  hon.  friend  had  since  informed 
him,  that  permission  was  granted  within 
tbe  last  year.  He  disapproved  of  the  al- 
lusion oi  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  a  noble  lord  in  another  place,  and  he 
put  it  to  him  whether  it  waa  consistent  with 
common  sense  or  good  feeling  to  make 
allusions  to  a  noble  lord  in  his  absence. 
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Mr.  Brougham  said^^that  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Lim- 
erick, In  tbe  constitutional  view  be  had 
taken  of  their  right  to  allude  to  what  oc- 
curred in  another  place.  But  even  that 
House  had  been  treated  cavalierly  and 
disrespectfully  by  the  other  House;  at 
which  he  confessed  that  he  felt  much  pain 
as  one  of  its  members.  The  boo.  baronet 
chared  him  with  an  attack  upon  a  noble 
lord  in  his  absence,  and  he  did  it  precisely 
because  he  was  not  in  that  House.  Besides 
that  noble  lord  was  not  only  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  but  he  was  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  a  minister  of  state ;  a  mi»- 
ister,  by  the  way,  who  was  paid  twenty- 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  bearing  with 
these  attacks.  Was  not  lord  Liverpool^ 
or  any  other  member  of  the  government 
to  be  attacked,  because  he  was  absent  and 
could  not  be  in  that  House,  if  his  conduct 
deserved  it  I  He  would  put.  it  to  the  hon* 
baronet  if,  in  his  experience,  be  had  ever 
committed  a  greater  blunder  than  in 
saying  that  a  noble  lord  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  because  he  was  absent  ? 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  so  happened  that  he 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  speech,  of  tfaia 
learned  gentleman,  and  he  only  inferred 
what  it  was  from  the  allusions  of  the  hon. 
baronet  who  last  spoke,  and  tbe  bon. 
member  for  Somersetshire.  He  was  not 
sorry  that  he  had  not  been  present,  be- 
cause he  should  have  been  sorr^r  to  have 
been  provoked  to  say  any  thing  which 
could  add  to  the  disappointment  which 
was  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  vote  of 
last  night.  But  he  must  say,  that  if  any 
of  his  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  bound 
in  friendship,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of 
office,  were  attacked  in  his  presence,  he 
should  vindicate  them  from  tbe  charge. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  May  19. 

QUABANTINS  LaW8  BiLI,.]      ^  ^® 

order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  re- 
port on  the  above  bill  being  read. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  could,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observations,  state,  that  the  plaffue 
was  contagious.  When  be  was  at  Miuta, 
the  disease  was  brought  to  Valetta  by  a 
shoemaker  through  the  medium  of  aome 
leather.  The  man  died,  and  so  did  the 
family  with  whom  he  resided.  The  dis- 
ease was  soon  proooimced  to   be   the 
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plagues  and  spread  rapidly;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  precautions  adopted  by 
air  Thomas  Mailland  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish oiBcers  on  the  spot,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  all  the  inhabitants  would  have  pe- 
rished. A  cordon  sanitaire  was  drawn 
round  Valetta,  and  every  person  who  at- 
tempted to  pass  it  was  shot.  The  disease 
was  at  length  subdued,  after  five  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  ofF. 
It  was  neat  conveyed  to  the  island  of 
Goza,  in  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  died  at  Valetta,  and  six  hunared 
people  were  destroyed  in  the  island. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  England  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  in  those  countries  where  the 
plague  had  most  frequently  appeared, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  subjecL 
From  Goza  the  disease  was  conveyed  to 
Corfu  by  means  of  a  skein  of  cotton, 
which  was  carried  thither  by  a  young  lady, 
who  perished  with  all  heir  family.  At 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Franks,  as  Christians  were 
there  called,  the  moment  the  plague  made 
ita  appearance,  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  to  receive  their  food  on  the 
roofs,  and  to  eat  only  stale  bread;  for 
new  bread  had  the  fkculty  of  cooveving 
the  disease.  In  consequence  of  taking 
these  precautions  there  was  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  Frank  falling  a  victim  to  the 
plague.  A  ship  sailed  every  year  from 
Alexandria  to  Algiers,  laden  with  the 
clothes  of  those  who  had  died  of  the 
plague;  and  thus  the  disease  was  con- 
tinually renewed.  We  were  in  .the  habit 
of  Importing  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
from  the  Delta;  and  if  the  plague  should 
prevail  at  that  place,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
,  try.  All  arttclea  coming  from  tlie  Delta 
ought  to  be  scrupulous^  examined.  A 
writer,  he  perceived,  hiad  lately  main* 
tained,  that  the  plague  was  not  cont^i* 
ous.  This  could  only  be  some  hyperbo- 
rean philosopher  with  a  hide  like  a  rhino- 
ceros.  It  had  likewise  been  stated,  that 
the  plague  had  never  been  introduced  into 
England.  That  was  not  correct.  The 
plague  had  prevailed  in  England  four  dif- 
ferent times,  and  168,000  people  had 
been  carried  off  by  it. 

Lord  Belgrave  said,  that  to  prove  that 
the  plague  was  contagious,  no  more  was 
necesftary  than  to  refer  to  the  cise  of  Dr. 
McLean,  who  went  to  Constantinople  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  hex.    He  ex- 


pressed a  desire  to  be  placed  where  the 
disease  was  raging  most.  His  wish  waa 
complied  with,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  caught  the  plague,  though  it  did 
not  end  in  his  death.  It  was  really  as- 
tonishing that  members  of  that  House 
should  contend  that  the  disease  was  not 
contagious.  If  any  proof  were  wanting 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion,,  it 
might  be  found  in  what  the  gallant  officer 
haS  stated  with  respect  to  tne  conduct  of 
the  Franks  in  the  countries  of  the  East. 
The  instant  the  plague  appeared,  they 
closed  their  doiDrs,  subjectea  all  their  food 
to  the  process  of  fumigation,  and  shot 
their  cats;  for  it  was  known  that  those 
animals  could  convey  the  disease.  Hav- 
ing taken  these  precautionary  measures, 
it  never  happenea  that  they  were  affected 
by  the  disease.  The  Mahometans,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  considered  the  plague  to 
be  a  sacred  disease— >who  were  told  by 
their  religion,  that  if  they  perished  by  it, 
they  would  be  received  at  once  into  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  or  what  perhaps  they 
would  rather  prefer,  would  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  everlasting  fruition  in  the  arma 
of  the  houris,  took  no  precautions  against 
catching  the  disease,  and  were  therefore 
carried  off  by  thousands.  He  knew  a  re- 
spectable merchant  connected  with  the 
Levant  Company,  who  expected,  by  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  to  put  into  his  pocket 
about  4,000^  or  5,000^ ;  but,  much  to  hia 
credit,  he  had  publicly  stated  that  he 
should  do  so  with  regret,  because  hecon^ 
sidered  it  as  the  price  of  blood.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  we  ^ould  experience  in 
our  export  trade,  in  consequence  of  pass- 
ing the  bill,  would  more  than  counter- 
bdance  any  advantage  which  might  re- 
sult from  it  to  the  iiqport  trade.  In  Mar- 
seilles and  Leghorn,  England  was  already 
considered  an  infected  country ;  and  our 
ships  were  not  allowed  to  land  their  car- 
goes until  they  had  waited  a  considerable 
time.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  inconvenience  to  our  mer- 
chants. He  could  not  imagine  what  ob- 
ject the  right  hon.  gentleman  coidd  have 
in  bringing  in  the  bill.  He  had  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  at  length 
he  had  hit  upon  the  object  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  in  contemplation.  He 
must  intend  to  establish  a  joint*stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  binying  grounas.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  consider  the  subject  well.  He 
trusted  that  honourable  membcra  would 
oppoae  the  meaiore ;  end,  like  the  ancient 
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coald  falfly  be  expected,  comidertog  the 
risk  which  attended  the  speculation.  He 
denied  that  goverament  had  taken  up  the 
queattOD)  vrim  the  Intention  of  overpower- 
ing ail  opposition.  In  conclusion,  he 
thought  that  the  transaction  had  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  i7.  P.  Grant  said,  that  his  opposi- 
tion :to  this  bill  did  not  rest  upon  any- 
thing whioh  bad  come  ont  in  tne  com- 
mittee,  but  on  the  broad  prineiple  of  law. 
The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees 
of  the  harbour  of  Leitii,  had,  in  violation 
of  their  duty,  sold  the  trust  property,  and 
•old  ft,  too,  to  themselves,  and  afterwards 
disposed  of  their  interest  on  shares  at  a 
premium  of  15  per  cent.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would,  he  was  certain,  be  declared 
illegal  In  the  court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
a  proceeding  which  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bubble  act,  for  the  cor- 
poration had  clearly  speculated  on  the 
getting  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  sanction 
tlieir  conduct.  The  community  of  Leith, 
and  of  every  town  on  the  Leith  coast 
trading  with  that  port,  had  petitioned 
against  the  bill.  .He  therefore  called 
upon  the  Houso  to  reject  the  unjust  and 
iniquitous  measure,  and  to  protect  the 
law  of  the  country, .  and  a  portion  of  the 
community  which  was  not  re^iretented  in 
that  House.    • 

Mr.  W^  Dundag  supported  the  bill,  and 
aaid  that  the  corporation  of  £dinbur«h 
resorted  to  the  bill  only  to  provide  for 
the  excess  of  expenditure  above  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  harbour  of  Leith. 

Lord  Glenorchy  protested  against  the 
manner  in.  which  these  Scotch  jobs  were 
managed  in  tbe  commiites  up  stairs,  which 
were^  when  a  Scotch  bill  was  the  matter 
in  quealiop,  generally  composed  altoge- 
ther of  Scotchmen. 

Mr*  AUrenmiy  thought  the  question 
befose  the  House  a  most  important  one. 
He  hid  two  objections  to  the  bill.  The 
ftrst  waa^  tliat  it  proposed  to  transfer  the 
docfca  fo  an  irresponsible  body  of  persons, 
who  bad  tto.  interest  in  tlie  prosperity  of 
the  taaia  of  Leith.  The  second  was,  that 
tlie  coaduct  of  the  magistrates  could  be 
defended  on  no  principle  of  law  or  equity. 
They  bed  entened  into  the  transaction  for 
their  own  beoefiti  and  had  been  guilty  of 
a  groea  breach  of  trust.  No  mena!ber 
couldy  in  his  opinion,  vote  for  the  billt 
unlesa  be  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
pewieBi  MtiDg  aa  trustees  had  a  right 


to  aeli  the*  trust  property  for  their  own 
advantage. 

Captain  fVemya  said,  he  had  attended 
the  committee  on  the  bill  at  every  sitting, 
and  tould  conscientiously  declare,  that 
a  more  gross  job  had  never  come  under 
his  knowledge. 

Mr.  r.  iViUtm  said,  he  had  heard 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  corporation 
had  acted  most  iraproperlj^.  He  would 
therefore  vote  against  the  bilL 

Alderman  Wood  expressed  /  his  as- 
toniriiment  at  the  conduct  of  the  magit- 
traoy. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  bill  16, 
Against  It  41.  Objection  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hame^  to  the  vote  of  sir  John  Mar- 
joribanka,  who  voted  with  the  Ayes,  on 
account  of  his  having  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  passing  the  bill.  Sir  John  was 
heard  in  his  place;  and  having  allowed 
that  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
passing  the  bill,  that  on  that  account  he 
bad  not  voted  in  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  and  that  he  had  voted  in  this  instance 
through  inadvertence,  his  vote  was  dis- 
allowed ;  and  the  numbers  were  declared 
by  the  Speaker,  to  be  Ayes  14,  Noes  41. 
The  bill  was  consequently  lost, 

FOROBRX  OV  A  PXTITION  FROM  BaL* 
LIMA8LOX— BaXACH     OX      PrIVILBGB.] 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  commtttee  on  the  Ballinaa- 
loe  Petition.  Thia  was  the '  case  of  a 
petition  presented  by  sir  John  Newport 
on  the  17th  of  March,  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Claims,  and  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons  at  Ballin* 
asloe.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  document  was  a  forgery,  got  up 
by  a  person  named  Robert  Peer  French 
Pilkington;  and  the  persons  at  Bailing 
asloe  whose  names  had  been  subscribed 
to  it,  presented  a  true  petiiion,  prating 
that  the  House  would  taxe  the  fhiud  into 
consideration.  The  Report  of  the  com^* 
mittee  was  as  follows  :  <•  The  Committee 
to  whom  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ballinasloe,  and  of  the  parishes  of  Creagh 
and  Kilclooney,  complaining  of  the  forc 
geries  of  their  names  to  a  petition  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dums,  wu 
referred  to  examine  the  matter  thereof; 
and  to  inouire  into  the  dreumatances 
under  which  a  paper,  profeaaing  to  be  a 
petition  from  the  Protestant  parishioners 
of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe  ana  the  united 
parisbei  of  Kilclooney  and  Creagh,  waa 
preaeoted  to  thia  House  on  the  17th  of 
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March  last,  and  report  the  tame*  with 
their  obserTations  thereupon  to  the  HpOsOi 
have  called,  before  theniy  and  proceeded 
to  examioe  Mr.  Robert  Poer-  French 
PilkingtODy  who  has  confetsed  himself  to 
be  the  tola  author  of  the  said  pretended 
petition.  He  baa  further  atateOf  that  he 
affixed  the  aigtiaturea  thereto  annexed, 
without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  any 
of  those  individuals  whose  names  appear 
as  subscribed  to  the  same ;  and  that  such 
paper,  so  professing  to  be  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  by  him  for- 
warded to  a  member  of  this  House,  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  certain  resolu- 
tions stated  to  have  been  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting,  which  resolutions  he  has 
also  admitted  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
him.  Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  said  Robert  Poer  French  Pilkuigton, 
has,  in  what  he  has  urged  before  them 
stated  nothing  which  can  be  received  in 
extenuation  of  his  conduct,  and  have  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  an  un- 
pleasant  duty  to  recommend  any  measure 
of  severity ;  but  the  proof  of  the  fact  was 
so  clear,  and  the  offence  of  so  heavy  a 
description,  thst  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  move  that  Mr.  Pilkington  be  com- 
mitted to  Newgate. 

Mr.  Brougkanif  wishing,  in  eyery  case 
of  breach  of  privilege,  lo  act  in  such  a 
way  as  would  secure  unanimous  concur- 
rence, .was  desirottB  that  Mr.  Pilkington 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  the  House 
might  bear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Peel  had  no  objection  to  that 
course,  but  doubted  if  it  would  be  quite 
regular.  The  offender  had  admitted  the 
fraud  in  the  inquiry  before  the  committee, 
and  offered  nothing  in  extenuation  of  it. 

The  Speaker  thoMght  It  right  to  call  the 
atteniion  of  the  H«u$e  to  the  precedent 
which  be  found  existing  on  the  subject. 
In  the  year  17S6,  .a  bill  being  pending  in 
the  House  touching  some  duties  upon 
spirituous  liquors,  it  was  complained,  that 
a  pamphlet  had  been  published  out  of 
doors  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  that 
bill,  and  commenting  upon  it.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine,  which 
discovered,  from  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses, that  this  pamphlet  had  been  pub- 
lished by  a  certain  servant  named  Abri^ 
ham  Riley,  from  the  house  of  a  printer 
named  Wm.  Rayner.  On  this  report 
from  the  committee,  the  House  resolved 
nem.  con,  that  W.  Rayner  and  Abrsham 
Riley  be  taken  into  custody  of  the.Ser- 


geant-at-Arms.  W.  Rpyver  baing  ex- 
amined and  the  pamphlet  shown  to  him» 
admitted,  that  it  had  bean  printad  at  hia 
house,  but  by  his  servant^  and  without  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  JUraugham,  was  rather  unwilling  to 
take  up,  in  the  way  of  precedent,  a  case 
which  turned  upon  that  very  severe  law, 
as  to  the  liability  of  printers.  No  doubt 
the  law  was  clear;  but  it  was  hard  that  a 
man  should  be  answerable  for  that  which 
his  seirvant  might  do  when  he  was.  a  bun* 
dred  miles  oflF,  or  in  gaol.  And,  brides, 
the  cases  were  different,  for  the  House 
had  only  committed  Rayner  to  the  cue* 
tody  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms  without 
hearing  him;  it  was  now  meant  .to  send 
Mr.  Pilkington  to  Newgate. 

Mr.  r.  Fitzgerald  observed^  that  the 
offender  had  been  heard  a)nady  before 
the  committee,  aod  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  defence. 

M^  Brougham  admitted  that  the  ex- 
amipation  before  the  committee  rendered 
a  hearing  bj^  the  House  less  imperative^ 
but  was  still  anxious  that  it  should  ha 
afforded. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  the 
case  to  stand  thus — the  House  had  acted 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  establishment,  of  the  offienoe;  it  was 
now  a  question  as  to  the  naturf  oC  the 
punishment ;  and  upon  that  the  party  waa 
to  be  heard  in  extenuation. 

Mr.  Peel  had  no  objection  to  calling  in 
the  offender ;  bu^  thought  it  not  right  to 
press  for  a  sort  of  apology,  when  aa 
apology,  without  some  punisbmentf  could 
not  be  accepted. 

The  question  for  the  commitniieal  to 
Newgate  was  withdrawn.  It  was  theis 
put  and  carried— <•  That  Robert  Poer 
French  Pilkington  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  in  order  to  hia 
being  brought  to  the  bar.*' 

Juries  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said»  that  before 
the  House  went  Into  the  committee,  h^ 
wished  briefly  to  restate  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill.  The  first  object  waa,  to 
consolidate  the  several  statutes*  abou^ 
sixty  in  number,  which  were  now  inforc^ 
for  regulating  and  determiniog  the  quali*- 
fications  of  jurors  serving  at  Assizea. 
These,  which  were  spread  over  the  Statute- 
book,  it  was  propeaed  to  bring  into  one 
act|  and  also  about  twenty  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  empanelling  juries. .  Another 
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was,  to  exlMid  very  oonsidenAily  tihc 
number  of  those  who  miglu  be  called  upon 
to  admfDisterithe  law  as  jurara.  A  *«a8t 
Bwnber  who  were  act  oonaictered  i|iialified 
as  the  law  now  stood,  but  who  were  real- 
ly ;qoalified  by  property,  would  be  in- 
dttded.  Thus  all  persons  bemg  lease- 
holders of  property  \o  the  amount  of  SOll. 
for  ^1  yearSf  would  be  considered  auali* 
led  to  act  as^uForSi  Instead  of  con&ning 
Ijhe  qualifications,  as  at  preseat,  to  those 
who  nad  a  freehold  of  5/.  a-year.  An- 
other object  was,  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ence Ibund  in  some  cases,  in  which  achaU 
Icogo  would  hold  good  to  the  array, 
because  there  was  not  a  knightamong  the 
number.  This  he  thought  a  Tsry  useless, 
and  it  was  oAen  found  a  very  incoaveni- 
•nt,  emctment ;  he  therefore  proposed  to 
vepeal  it  It  was  alto  intended  to  repeal 
that  part  of  the  present  law  which  required, 
in  many  cases,  that  so  many  jurors  should 
be  returned  from  the  same  Hundred.  He 
thought  that  justice  was  more  likely  lo  be 
administered  with  strict  impartiality  where 
Bsen  were  chosen  of  different  parts,  than 
where  they  were  selected  from  one  ;par- 
ticular  district.  But,  the  most  important 
ftature  of  the  bill  would  be  the  regulation 
with  respect  to  speoid  jurors.  It  would 
henceforth  be  required,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  Crown  was  either  a  real  or 
a  nominal  plaintiff,  the  special  jurors 
should  be  seleoted  by  ballot.  In  all  crimi- 
nal proceedings  tried  by  special  juries, 
the  same  rc^ulatioas  would  be  observed ; 
bat  in  cifiT  cases  where  a  consent  In 
writing  on  both  sides  (which  written  con- 
sent should  be  afterwards  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties), it  would  be  allowed  to  select  special 
juries,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present; 
bat  in  criminal  cases,  the  appointment  of 
special  Juries  by  ballot  would  be  impera- 
tive. These,  he  considered,  would  be  im- 
portant public  advantages  arising  from  the 
bin ;  for -it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  a  feeling  of  |)erfcct  security  and  con- 
fidence in  die  trisi  by  jury  should  be 
established  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said»  he  should  not  do  jus- 
tice to  his  feelings  if  he  did  not  offer  the 
tribute  of  his  sincere  applause  to  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  foV  the  introduction  of  this 
most  useful  measure.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  trial  by  jury  sliould 
be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  resulting  from  the 
free  constitution  of  this  country  was,  that 
thepeoplehad,  as  jurorif  theadmtnistration 


of  the  laws  in  their  own  hands*  and  were 
thus,  in  a  great  degree,  the  distributors  of 
the  punishment  with  which  the  infraction 
of  those  laws  were  visited.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  private  individual  to 
carry  a  bill  of  this  importance  through  the 
House,  and  therefore  it  became  a  Hberql 
^vemment  to  take  it  op.  Forthe  manner 
in  which  thearduoustapkhad  been  under- 
taken by  the  right  hen.  sentleman,  and 
the  great  labour  and  assMuity  whidi  he 
had  evinced  in  bringing  it  to  perfectioiiy 
he  thought  too  mii<£  praise  «ould  not  be 
given.  'He  could  not  sav  what  its  effeots 
might  be  in  every  case^  but  certainly  he 
antici|iated  very  beneficial  results  from  its 
enactment,  and  he  would  most  readily 
ceniribute  bis  best  snppovt  to  it  in  every 
wav  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Secretaiy  Parf  oboerved,  that  ho 
felt  great  •pleasure  ^t  the  manner  in  wbid» 
this  measure  had  been  reoeived  by  the 
House.  He  had  to  acknowledge  the  cordi- 
ality with  whch  it  was  met  by  honourable 
flsembevs  on  both  sides,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  party  fbellngs.  The  alteration  pro- 
posed would,  he  felt  persuaded,  beproduct- 
ive  of  good  effects  to  the  country.  There 
were,  besides  those  to  which  tiie  bill  re- 
lated, other  points  connected  with  rtie 
administration  of  justioe,  which  he  thought 
would  bear  to.be  calmly  inquired  into; 
and  with  the  encouragement  he  had 
already  reoeived,  he  ho^dA  at  no  distant 
period  to  bring  them  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament. 

Mr.  Brcugkum^  after  enumerating  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  observed,  that  that  part 
which  went  to  alter  the  present  mode  of 
seleeting  special  juries,  more  particularly 
In  Crown  cases,  was  most  important,  and 
would  produce  the  best  results ;  for,  let 
the  selection  be  made  with  the  most 
scrupulous  impartiality,  it  would  still  leave 
a  suspicion  not  favourable  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  No  matter  wbo 
was  the  officer  who  might  select,  it  would 
be  looked  upon,  in  some  degree,  as  a 
selection  under  some  influence.  Of  the 
present  excellent  individoal  who  so 
worthily  filled  the  situation  of  Master  of 
the  Crown-office,  Mr.  Lushington,  no 
man  who  knew  him  could  ever  harbour  a 
suspicion  of  the  slightest  improper  bias 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  but  still  the 
selection  by  any  public  officer  would  not 
give  such  satisfaction  as  that  proposed  by 
uiebin.  Indeed,  when  this  subject  wasfirst 
mooted  about  three  years  ago,  the  Master 
of  the  Crown-office  had  declared,  that 
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whatefier  beiie6t  the  proposed  alteration 
might  give  to  the  country,  there  was  no 
person  to  whom  it  would  afford  more 
sincere  satisfaction  than  to  himself.  He 
hoped  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  were  so 
wedded  to  things  as  they  were  as  to  be 
farmed  at  the  mention  of  any  change. 
The  Bill  was  then  committed. 

.  JuDOBS*  Salaries.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  receiving  the  report  on  the 
resolutions  relative  to  the  Judges'  Salaries, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  in 
moving  that  this  report  be  now  received, 
took  occasion  to  notice  certain  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made  on  a  former 
evening,  respecting  the  proposed  increase 
to  the  salary  of  the  judges.  Understand- 
ing it.  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that 
the  retired  allowance  of  the  puisne  judges 
should  be  reconsidered,  he  had  devoted 
his  attention  to  that  point,  and  it  had 
naturally  led  to  a  modification  of  the  full 
salaries.  His  object  in  proposing  6,000/. 
a-year  to  the  puisne  judges,  without  any 
proportionate  increase  of  the  retiring  in* 
comes  was  twofold :  first,  to  induce  younger 
men  of  eminence  in  the  profession  to 
undertake  such  offices ;  and  secondly,  to 
make  the  income  such  as  would  be  worth 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  great  prospects 
in  the  profession — neither  of  which  con« 
aiderations  had  been,  he  thought,  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  the  existing  state 
of  thmgs.  He  had  also  considered  the 
subject  of  translating  judges  from  one 
court  to  another,  but  nad  not  come  to 
any  fixed  conclusion  upon  it ;  for,  though 
be  thought  it  a  highly  prejudicial  prioci- 

gle,  that  promotion  on  the  bench  should 
e  made  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of 
E articular  duties  in  that  high  station,  yet 
e  felt  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  in  no  case  should  it  be  competent  for 
the  government  to  make  such  promotion. 
With  respect  to  the  retiring  allowances, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  the 
full  salary,  what  he  meant  to  propose  was 
this-»to  deduct  500/.  a>year  from  the 
original  proposition  of  6,000/.  a-year  to 
the  puisne  judges,  and  to  add  the  500/.  so 
deducted  to  the  retiring  allowance  of 
2,300/.  a-year;  bo  that  the  full  salary 
would  be  5,500/.  a*year,  and  the  retiring 
one2,800/.  This  arrangement  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  reduced  without  compromi- 
sing the  double  object  of  securing  men 
for  the  office  at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 
And  of  that,  class  of  eminence  which  the 
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duties  of  the  bench  required.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  retired  allowancea  could  not 
be  regularly  modified,  on  the  bringing  up 
of  this  report,  but  he  would  propose  it 
on  a  re-committal  of  the  particular  reso* 
lution  which  embraced  that  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  he  would,  on 
grounds  of  delicacy,  refrain  now,  as  he 
had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  from  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  of  the  puisne  judges,  but  he  could 
not  forbear  from  noticing  the  proposed 
arrangement  for  retiring  allowances.  Now, 
he  thought,  when  they  considered  how 
seldom  such  retirements  were  called  for, 
^-he  hardly  remembered  more  than  two 
together  in  his  time— that  that  branch  of 
the  consideration  was  of  far  less  conse- 
quence than  the  settlement  of  the  full  sa- 
lary.   If  a  judge,  then,  were  to  receive 
5,500/.  a-year  while  on  the  bench,   he 
must  say,  that  2,800/.  a-year  appeared 
to  him  too  little,  in  comparison,  for  a  re- 
tiring allowance,  and  hardly  enough  to 
enable  the  individual    to  maintain  that 
station    in  society,    which   his  previous 
office  required,  and  which  the  connexiona 
and  situation  of  its  duties  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  still  entail  upon  him,  though  he 
had  ceased  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
judge.    The  effect,  then,  of  being  too 
economical  in  the  retired  allowance,  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  service,  by 
compelling  a  judge  to  remain  longer  in  of- 
fice than  his  health  and  faculties  warrant- 
ed.    He  remembered,  indeed,  an  instance 
of  this.    The  late  baron  Wood,  who  was 
an  excellent  judge,  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  at  a  very 
advanced  age  retired  from  the  northern 
circuit ;  and  instead  of  quitting  the  pro- 
fession altogether,  was  offered  the  seat  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  which  he  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  well  refuse. 
The  consequence  was,  however,  ultimate- 
ly painful;  for  the  baron's  infirmities  grew 
upon  him  so  fast,  as  to  render  it  most  un- 
pleasant to  himself,  to  the  bar,  and  to  the 
public,  to-  have  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice conducted  by  him;  be  having  at 
length  lost  one  eye  and  the  use  of  both 
ears.    This  would  not  have  happened  if 
the  retiring  pension  had  been  adequate. 
To  remedy  such  defect,  he  thought  the 
retiring  allowance  ou^ht  to  be  3,500/, 
a-year,  to  bear  any  fair  proportion  with 
the  full  salary  of  5,500/.  It  ought  to  he  re- 
membered that  a  judge  could  not  retire 
when  he  pleased^The  government  had 
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Always  the  option  of  requiring  hfs  full  ser- 
Ticei,  as  long  its  It  viras  obTious  that  he 
was  capable  of  performing  them.  Another 
consideration  struck  him  as  entitled  to 
notice— one  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  alike  pleasing 
to  the  judge  and  useful  to  the  public — ^he 
meant  the  employment  of  the  judges  in  a 
particular  manner,  even  when  they  had 
retired,  namely,  in  the  privy  council. 
See  the  duties  which  deyolved  upon  that 
body !  The  subject  at  home  had  all  the 
different  courts  of  appeal  open  to  him 
from  one  decision  to  another;  but  not 
so  the  subject  in  the  British  colonies, 
who  had  only  the  privy  council  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  judgment  there  was  final.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  was  it,  that  the 
privy  council  should  be  so  composed,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  adjudicate  with  legal 
precision  and  perspicuity  ?  He  had  known, 
m  times  gone  by,  the  greatest  ruin  to  at- 
tend precipitate  decisions  of  the  council. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  members  were  persons,  however  acute 
upon  other  matters,  whose  minds  were  not 
in  the  daily  habit  of  discriminating  in 
technical  matters  of  nice  legal  construc- 
tion, and  of  bringing  that  particular 
knowledge  and  professional  experience 
into  the  consideration  which  the  case  es- 
sentially required.  He  knew  that  this 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  always  arise  ; 
for  while  sir  William  Grant  attended  the 
privy  council,  they  were  sure  of  the  aid  of 
a  lawyer  of  the  most  perfect  constitution, 
both  by  nature  and  education,  that  it  was 
possible  to  form  of  man— one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  upright  characters  that 
ever  adorned  the  bench.  But  the  public 
had  not  always  the  aid  of  his  great  Know- 
ledge and  talents ;  for,  at  the  time  when 
air  W.  Grant  for  some  reason  was  absent 
from  the  privy  council,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
and  sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  on  one  oc- 
casion to  attend  there ;  and  he  recollected 
that  seven  appeals  were  at  that  time 
decided  quite  contrary  to  the  way  which 
all  the  lawyers  present  thought  they 
should  have  been.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  call  upon  retired  judges  to  assist 
on  these  occasions,  by  making  them  mem- 
bers of  the  council  ?  The  labour  would 
be  much  less  than  that  on  the  bench,  and 
the  duty  such  as  a  retired  judge  could 
generally  discharge  without  oppressive 
fatigue.  In  this  view  he  wished  to  be 
liberal  in  the  retired  allowances.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  resolution  reconsider- 
ed, which  went»  in  his  opinion,  to  rob  the 
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chief  justice  of  a  part  of  his  income,  i9 
create  a-  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
puisne  judges.  When  (could  he  propose 
such  a  reconsideration  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doabt-* 
ed  whether  It  was  competent,  as  the  ques- 
tion stood  before  the  House,  to'  propose 
the  increase  of  any  partictilar  salary, 
though  a  reduction  was  practicable.  He 
was,  however,  anxious  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  should  have  the  oppor- 
nity  he  require^,  although  he  retained  hta 
original  opinion  respecting  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  alteration  by 
way  of  increase  of  salary  could  be  pro- 
posed in  this  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  report  was  brought  up.  On  the 
first  resolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice*, 
respecting  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  translation  of  the 
judges  from  one  judicial  office  to  another 
— ^in  fact,  to  re-open  the  whole  question. 
He  agreed,  without  a  single  exception,  in 
all  that  had  just  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  whose  great  experience^ 
varied  opportunities,  and  profound  know- 
ledge upon  such  matters,  justly  entitled! 
him  to  great  weight  in  this  discussion.  It 
was,  he  could  assure  the  House,  the  uni- 
versal opinion  at  the  bar,  that  the  retiring 
salaries  of  the  judges  ought  to  bear  a 
nearer  proportion  to  their  full  emolu- 
ments. He  was  therefore  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  proposed  scale  was  a  bad 
one,  and  particularly  as  it  respected  the 
arrangement  for  the  chief  justice,  who 
was  to  give  up  io  much  valuable  patron- 
age for  so  inaaequate  a  compensation  as 
BOO/,  additional  a-year.  There  was  no 
comparison  between  the  duties  of  the 
chiet  and  puisne  judges ;  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  former  should 
be  so  placed,  from  the  dignity  of  his  sta- 
tion, In  a  capacity  to  eserdse  that  proper 
sway  which  the  dfue  dischai^e  of  business 
required,  and  which  could  not  be  practi- 
cally effected,  if  the  four  sitting  jodgea 
were  to  be  nearly  of  co-ordinate  influence. 
£very  man  conversant  in  the  business  of 
the  courts  must  be  aware  how  useful  it 
was,  that  the  chief  should  be  invested  with 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  authority,  so  as  to 
keep  a  proper  sway  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts.  The  fact  was,  that  in  any 
court  where  business  must  be  done,  agreat 
deal  depended  on  the  lead  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  chief  judge.    Whaterep* 
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fWBS  donei  dierefore>  in  diiniftkhing  the 
emoluments  of  the  chief  justice,  must, 
.pro  taoto  diroinish  that  sway  as  compared 
mth  that  of  the  puisne  jadgest  with  which 
it  was  for  the  good  working  of  the  busi- 
oessof  the  court  that  he  should  be  clothed. 
Besides,  a  chief  justice  had,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  a  qaantity  of  business 
peculiar  to  himself,  beyond  all  com> 
parison  greater  tlian  the  oiher  judges. 
Let  them  only  remember  how  it  stood  in 
Jord  £llenborou£h*s  time,  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  had  to  dispose  of  a  Guildhall 
paper, containing  588  causes;  and  which  he 
4iid  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  profession.  The  business  was  not 
DOW  so  great  as  it  was  then,  but  still  it 
ivas  five  times  greater  than  in  the  time  of 
lord  Mansfield;  the  proportion  was  as 
■60  to  S50.  When  he  spoke  of  the  superior 
Jind  heavier  duties  which  devolved  upon 
the  chief  justice,  he  begged  not  to  be 
considered  asdisparaging  the  puisnejudges, 
anany  of  whom  (particularly  those  in  the 
Court  of  King*s*bencli )  he  had  known  at 
4he  bar ;  and  more  learned  and  virtuous 
men  he  did  not  belive  existed ;  he  wished 
merely,  when  he  aliuded  to  them,  to  ^peak 
4>f  the  comparison  of  labour  in  the  courts. 
The  puisne  judges  had  the  whole  adjourn- 
ment from  the  28ih  of  November  till  the 
23rd  of  January.  The  chiefs,  it  was  true, 
<dtd  not  go  to  the  spring  circuits;  but  then 
they  had  their  Nisi  Priussittings  from  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  until  four,  the  con- 
atant  taking  down  of  evidence  which  was  so 
much  more  laborious  than  merely  hearing 
firguraents  at  the  bar-^this  business,  of 
what  Mr.  Beniham  would  call  **  single* 
aeated  justice,'*  fell  heavily  and  laboriously 
upon  them,  and  the  chief  had  always 
she  great  responsibility  of  despatching  it. 
As  a  proof  of  the  superior  sway  which 
attached  to  the  chief  justice  in  proceed- 
ing with  business,  he  remembered  that, 
ahorlly  before  lord  Ellenborough  retired, 
one  or  two  of  the  puisne  judges  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  for  him  by  turns,  at 
nisi  prius ;  but,  vexed  one  morning  at  the 
accumulating  arrear  of  business,  his 
lordship,  aa  if  by  a  suddep  illumina« 
lion  which  was  to  shine  out  before  his 
mental  lisht  became  eclipsed  for  ever, 
resumed  his  place  in  court,  and  swept 
away,  in  the  course  of  that  sinele  sitting, 
seventeen  causes,  which  stood  id  the  wav 
of  the  regular  and  quick  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  this  consideration  of  the 
value  and  the  great  additional  labour  of 
the  chief  judge,  which  induced  liim  to  say 


that  800/.  a'^ear  additional  was  no  com- 
pensation for  the  office— no  remuneration 
for  the  proposed  transfer  of  its  patronage 
contaimng,  among  others,  two  offices 
which  sold  for  20,000/. :  and  therefore  he 
complained. — His  next  objection  to  the 
scale  was  regarding  the  vice-chancellor 
-—an  office  now  filled  by  sir  John  Leach, 
than  whom,  there  was  not  in  the  profession 
a  more  learned  ornament.  The  lord 
cliancellorwas,  of  course,  a  learned  man— a 
very  learned  man,  he  must  be  deetned  the 
most  learned  of  the  lawyers ;  but  still,  tlie 
value  of  all  these  acquirements  must  be 
measured  by  their  public  utility,  and  that 
almost  entirely  consisted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  despatch  of  business.  It  was 
there  that  the  vice-chancellor  shone  con- 
spicuous ;  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  de- 
cide causes.  He  aat  in  his  court,  not 
from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  but  from  ten 
to  four.  Ay,  and  he  used  to  come  down 
while  suffering  excruciating  torments,  and 
when  his  physician  said  that  he  was 
fitter  for  his  bed  than  for  the  bench ;  never- 
theless, the  vice-chancellor  was  in  his 
court,  despalcliing  business.  He  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
judge,  if  the  person  deserved  that  name 
who  was  really  a  judger.  He  knew  many 
who  thought  so,  and  who  would  rather  run 
tlie  risk  01  having  their  causes  hastily  deci- 
ded before  the  vice-chancellor,  than  never 
ha?e  them  decided  at  all  elsewhere.  And 
yet,  this  was  the  judge  whose  salary  in  the 
scale  was  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  that  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  rank. 
God  wot !  where  was  the  comparison  of 
giving  7,000/.  a-year  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  8,000/.  a-year  to  the  chief 
baron  ?  The  business  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
vice-chancellor's,  who  had  the  Court  of 
Chsncery  business  in  fact  to  perform. 
This  scale,  therefore  was  wrong,  and  must 
be  altered.  He  also  thought  that  the 
salary  of  8,000/.  a-year  for  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  trod  too  closely  upon 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  who  was  chief  justice  of  all  England. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges--and 
he  spoke  it  in  a  place  from  which  his  ex- 
pressions would  in  a  few  hours  be  convey- 
ed to  the  bench  —  he  thought  the  pro- 
posed scale  too  high,  and  that  they  would 
be  weU  and  truly  paid  with  5,000/^41  year. 
When  he  said  this,  the  House  must  feel 
that  he  gave  a  disinterested  opinion ;  for 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  speak  in  reduction 
of  the  incomes  of  those  in  whose  presence 
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Always  the  option  of  requiring  hh  full  sef- 
yicei,  as  long  as  it  was  obTious  that  he 
was  capable  of  performing  them.  Another 
consideration  struck  him  as  entitled  to 
notice— one  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  alike  pleasing 
to  the  judge  and  useful  to  the  public — ^he 
meant  the  employment  of  the  judges  in  a 
particular  manner,  even  when  thej  had 
retired,  namely,  in  the  privy  council. 
See  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  that 
body !  The  subject  at  home  had  all  the 
different  courts  of  appeal  open  to  him 
from  one  decision  to  another;  but  not 
so  the  subject  in  the  British  colonies, 
who  had  only  the  privy  council  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  judgment  there  was  final.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  was  it,  that  the 
privy  council  should  be  so  composed,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  adjudicate  with  legal 
precision  and  perspicuity?  He  had  known, 
in  times  gone  by,  the  greatest  ruin  to  at- 
lend  precipitate  decisions  of  the  council. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  members  were  persons,  however  acute 
upon  other  matters,  whose  minds  were  not 
in  the  daily  habit  of  discriminating  in 
technical  matters  of  nice  legal  construc- 
tion, and  of  bringing  that  particular 
knowledge  and  professional  experience 
into  the  consideration  which  the  case  es- 
sentially required.  He  knew  that  this 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  always  arise  ; 
for  while  sir  William  Grant  attended  the 
privy  council,  they  were  sure  of  the  aid  of 
a  lawyer  of  the  most  perfect  constitution, 
both  by  nature  and  education,  that  it  was 
possible  to  form  of  man— one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  upright  characters  that 
ever  adorned  the  bench.  But  the  public 
had  not  always  the  aid  of  his  great  know- 
ledge and  talents ;  for,  at  the  time  when 
air  W.  Grant  for  some  reason  was  absent 
from  the  privy  council,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
and  sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  on  one  oc- 
casion to  attend  there  ;  and  he  recollected 
that  seven  appeals  were  at  that  time 
decided  quite  contrary  to  the  way  which 
all  the  lawyers  present  thought  they 
should  have  been.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  call  upon  retired  judges  to  assist 
on  these  occasions,  by  making  them  mem- 
bers of  the  council  ?  The  labour  would 
be  much  less  than  that  on  the  bench,  and 
the  duty  such  as  a  retired  judge  could 
senerally  discharge  without  oppressive 
fatigue.  In  this  view  he  wished  to  be 
liberal  in  the  retired  allowances.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  resolution  reconsider* 
cd|  which  went,  in  his  opinion,  to  rob  the 
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chief  justice  of  a  part  t>f  his  income,  t^ 
create  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
puisne  judges.  When  (could  he  propose 
such  a  reconsideration  \ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doubt-* 
ed  whether  it  was  competent,  as  the  ques- 
tion stood  before  the  House,  to'  propose 
the  increase  of  any  particular  salary, 
though  a  reduction  was  practicable.  lie 
was,  however,  anxious  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  should  have  the  oppor- 
nity  he  requirefl,  although  he  retained  hi^ 
original  opinion  respecting  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  alteration  by 
way  of  increase  of  salarv  could  be  pro- 
posed in  this  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  report  was  brought  up.  On  the 
first  resolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  brmg  forward 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice^ 
respecting  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  translation  of  the 
judges  from  one  judicial  office  to  another 
— in  fact,  to  re-open  the  whole  question. 
He  agreed,  without  a  single  exception,  in 
all  that  had  just  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  whose  great  experience^ 
varied  opportunities,  and  profound  know- 
ledge upon  such  matters,  justly  entitled 
him  to  great  weight  in  this  discussion.  It 
was,  he  could  assure  the  House,  the  uni- 
versal opinion  at  the  bar,  that  the  retiring 
salaries  of  the  judges  ought  to  bear  a 
nearer  proportion  to  their  full  emolu« 
ments.  He  was  therefore  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  proposed  scale  was  a  bad 
one,  and  particularly  as  it  respected  the 
arrangement  for  the  chief  justice,  who 
was  to  give  up  so  much  valuable  patron- 
age for  so  inaaequate  a  compensation  as 
800/.  additional  a-year.  There  was  no 
comparison  between  the  duties  of  the 
chiet  and  puisne  judges ;  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  former  should 
be  so  placed,  from  the  dignity  of  hit  sta- 
tion, in  a  capacity  to  exercise  that  proper 
sway  which  the  dfue  discharge  of  business 
required,  and  which  could  not  be  practi- 
cally effected,  if  the  four  sitting  judges 
were  to  be  nearly  of  co-ordinate  influence. 
Every  man  conversant  in  the  business  of 
the  courts  must  be  aware  how  useful  it 
was,  that  the  chief  should  be  invested  with 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  authority,  so  as  to 
keep  a  proper  sway  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts.  The  fact  was,  that  in  anjr 
court  where  business  must  be  done,  a  great 
deal  depended  on  the  lead  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  chief  judge.    Whstevcar 
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fWBS  done,  therefore,  in  dimiikifihing  the 
emoluments  of  the  chief  justice,  must^ 
•pro  tanto  diminiBh  that  sway  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  puisne  judges,  with  which 
it  was  for  the  good  working  of  the  busi- 
nessof  the  court  that  he  should  be  clothed. 
Besides,  a  chief  justice  had,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  a  quantity  of  business 
peculiar  to  himself^  beyond  all  com- 
parison greater  tlian  the  oihef  judges. 
Let  them  only  remember  how  it  stood  in 
Jord  £llenborough*s  time,  when*  on  one 
occasion,  he  had  to  dispose  of  a  Guildhall 
paper, containing  588  causes;  and  which  he 
4iid  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  oi 
the  profession.  The  business  was  not 
now  so  great  as  it  was  then,  but  still  it 
IV as  five  times  greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Jord  Mansfiekl;  the  proportion  was  as 
■60  to  S50.  When  he  spoke  of  the  superior 
Jind  heavier  duties  which  devolved  upon 
the  chief  justice,  he  begged  not  to  be 
considered  asdisparaging  the  puisnejudges, 
many  of  whom  (particularly  those  in  the 
Court  of  King*s*bencli)  he  had  known  at 
4he  bar  ;  and  more  learned  and  virtuous 
men  he  did  not  belive  existed ;  he  wished 
merely,  when  he  alluded  to  them,  to  speak 
of  the  comparison  of  labour  in  the  courts. 
The  puisne  judges  had  the  whole  adjourn- 
ment from  tne  §8lh  of  November  till  the 
2Srd  of  January.  The  chiefs,  it  was  true, 
<did  not  go  to  the  spring  circuits;  but  then 
they  had  their  Nisi  Priussittings  from  nine 
Vclock  every  morning  until  four,  the  con- 
stant takingdown  of  evidence  which  was  so 
much  more  laborious  than  merely  hearing 
firguments  at  the  bar-^his  business,  of 
what  Mr.  Beniham  would  call  **  single* 
seated  justice/*  fell  heavily  and  laboriously 
upon  them,  and  the  chief  had  always 
she  great  responsibih'ty  of  despatching  it. 
As  a  proof  of  the  superior  sway  which 
attached  to  the  chief  justice  in  proceed- 
ing with  business,  be  remembered  that, 
shortly  before  lord  Ellenborough  retired, 
one  or  two  of  the  puisne  judges  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  for  him  by  turns,  at 
nisi  prius ;  but,  vexed  one  morning  at  the 
accumulating  arrear  of  business,  his 
lordship,  u  if  by  a  suddeii  illumina- 
tion which  waa  to  shine  out  before  his 
mental  light  became  eclipsed  for  ever, 
resumed  his  place  in  court,  and  swept 
away,  in  the  course  of  that  sinele  sitting, 
seventeen  causes,  which  stood  id  the  wav 
of  the  regular  and  quick  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. It  waa  this  consideration  of  the 
value  and  the  great  additional  labour  of 
the  chief  judge,  which  induced  liim  to  say 


that  800/.  a-year  additional  was  no  com- 
pensation for  the  office— no  remuneration 
for  the  proposed  transfer  of  its  patronage 
containing,  among  others,  two  offices 
which  sold  for  20,000/. :  and  therefore  he 
complained. — His  next  objection  to  the 
scale  was  regarding  the  vice-chancellor 
-—an  office  now  filled  by  sir  John  Leach, 
than  whom,  there  was  not  in  the  profession 
a  more  learned  ornament.  The  lord 
chancellor  was,  of  course,  a  learned  man— a 
very  learned  man,  he  must  be  deelned  the 
most  learned  of  the  lawyers ;  but  still,  tlie 
value  of  all  these  acquirements  must  be 
measured  by  their  public  utility,  and  that 
almost  entirely  consisted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  despatch  of  business.  It  waa 
there  that  the  vice-chancellor  shone  con- 
spicuous ;  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  de- 
cide causes.  He  sat  in  his  court,  not 
from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  but  from  ten 
to  four.  Ay,  and  he  used  to  come  down 
while  suffering  excruciating  torments,  and 
when  his  physician  said  that  he  was 
fitter  for  his  bed  than  for  the  bench ;  never- 
theless,  the  vice-chancellor  was  in  his 
court,  despatching  business.  He  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
judge,  if  the  person  deserved  that  name 
who  was  really  a  judger.  He  knew  many 
who  thought  so,  and  who  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  causes  hastily  deci- 
ded before  the  vice-chancellor,  than  never 
ha?e  them  decided  at  all  elsewhere.  And 
yet,  this  was  the  judge  whose  salary  in  the 
scale  was  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  that  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  rank. 
God  wot  1  where  was  the  comparison  of 
giving  7,000/.  a-year  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  8,000/.  a-year  to  the  chief 
baron  ?  The  business  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
vice-chancellor's,  who  had  the  Court  of 
Chancery  business  in  fact  to  perform. 
This  scale,  therefore  was  wrong,  and  must 
be  altered.  He  also  thought  that  the 
salary  of  8,000/.  a-year  for  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  trod  too  closely  upon 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  who  was  chief  justice  of  all  England. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges--and 
he  spoke  it  in  a  place  from  which  his  ex- 
pressions would  in  a  few  hours  be  convey- 
ed to  the  bench  —  he  thought  the  pro- 
posed scale  too  high,  and  that  they  would 
be  well  and  truly  paid  with  5,000/.-a  year. 
When  he  said  this,  the  House  must  feel 
that  he  gave  a  disinterested  opinion ;  for 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  speak  in  reduction 
of  the  incomes  of  those  in  whose  presence 
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he  mast  spend  so  much  of  his  time,  and 
with  whom  it  was  desirable  for  him  pro- 
fessionally to  hold  a  good  understand- 
ing :  still  he  must  say,  that  6,000/.  a-year 
was  for  them  quite  an  extravagant  remu- 
neration; and  he  believed  none  were 
more  surprised  at  it  than  the  judges  them- 
selves. The  whole  bar  in  Westminster- 
hall  were  in  one  ferment  of  astonishment 
at  the  proposition  on  the  morning  after  it 
was  made.  They  naturally  compared  the 
emolument  and  the  duties  with  those  of 
other  offices.  There  was  the  Speaker, 
the  first  commoner  in  England,  an  office 
of  great  responsibility  and  heavy  labour^ 
attended  with  very  great  expense  ad- 
mirably sustained  at  present,  as  all  must 
know  who  partook  of  the  dignified 
and  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Speaker's 
mansion ;  and  yet  his  salary  was  only 
6)000/.  a-year.  Now,  what  comparison 
was  there  between  his  necessary  ex- 
penditure, and  that  of  a  puisne  judge 
who  had  only  the  circuit  expense  to 
maintain?  Then  there  was  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, who  had  to  maintain  the  national 
hospitality  on  a  suitable  scale,  in  the 
presence  of  foreigners  of  rank«»who  had 
his  household  expenditure  also  swelled  by 
the  nearly  constant  maintenance  of  mes* 
aengers— who,  besides,  had  no  house  pro- 
vided for  him ;  and  indeed  whose  business 
consisted  of  no  sinecure ;  for  he  had  to 
listen  to  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  fence  off  all  their  medi- 
tated attacks  upon  public  liberty,  in  the 
best  way  he  could — and  he  had  no  doubt 
it  required  all  his  great  ingenuity  to  do  so 
—to  make  excuses  of  all  kinds  for  them, 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House — to  corre- 
spond back  and  forwards  with  these  good 
people — to  tell  them  that  to  attempt  to 
assist  in  some  of  their  projects  would  be 
just  as  much  as  his  head  was  worth.  Then 
to  manage  matters  in  debate  in  parliament : 
and  all  this  for  6,000/.  a-year  1  The 
puisne  judges  were  only  plagued  all  day 
with  the  lawyers^  but  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary was  plagued  with  them  all  night— not 
flo  satisfactorily  indeed  for  either  party, 
for  the  lawyers  had  often  a  chance  of 
gaining  a  cause  by  day,  but  they  had  little 
or  none  when  thev  grappled  with  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  in  that  House  by  night. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  5,000/.  a-year 
was  quite  enough  for  the  puisne  judges. 
He  would  propose,  then,  to  lop  off  500/. 
from  the  resolution  of  5,500/.  a-year,  and 
be  had  no  doubt  bo  should  have    the 
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support  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
near  him. 

Mr.  Scarlett.'^**  No,  indeed,  you  shall 
not.''    [a  laush^. 

Mr.  Broujmam — Well,  then,  he  must 
do  it  himself  Let  him  not  be  told  of  the 
refusal  of  professional  gentlemen  to  ascend 
lyto  the  bench  for  such  a  salary.  It  was 
easy  for  a  lawyer  to  say,  ^*  I  would  not 
take  it;"  but  there  were  two  ways  of 
making  the  offer,  which  reminded  him  of 
an  observation  of  a  humorous  friend, 
who  was  also  of  the  profession,  who  had 
said,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  ask  a  man 
to  take  a  dram  when  the  bottle  was  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  another  to  say 
<*  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  to  the 
cellar  for  a  flask  to  refresh  you  ?"  A 
man  who  refused  the  dram  in  the  latter 
case  would  be  very  apt  to  take  it  if  he 
saw  it  before  him.  To  speak  seriously, 
it  was  the  most  idle  pretence  to  say  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  would  generally, 
or  even  commonly  speaking,  refuse  the 
bench,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  remu- 
nerating the  puisne  judges.  He  knew  of  oo 
such  refusal.  Judge  Buller  had  been  raised 
to  the  bench  at  a  very  early  age,  before  he 
had  had  any  time  to  make  a  fortune  by 
private  practice  at  the  bar.  He  had  been 
created  a  judge,  he  believed,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  and  had,  nevertheless,  con- 
trived to  accumulate  a  very  large  fortune 
in  his  office.  He  felt  convinced  that  a 
salary  of  5,000/.  a-year  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  command  the  most  eminent 
talents  of  the  bar. — He  would  now  em- 
brace a  still  more  important  part  of  the 
subject,  not  the  salaries,  but  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.  His  late  majesty  bad 
commenced  his  reign  by  formally  declar- 
ing to  the  House,  that  "  1  look  upon  the 
independence  and  permanence  of  the 
judges  of  the  land  as  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  and  as 
one  of  the  best  securities  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  most  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  the  Crown ;  and 
I  recommend  this  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
provision  to  ffive  them  the  secure  enjojr- 
ment  of  their  commissions  during  their 
lives  and  their  good  behaviour  in  their 
offices."  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
had  greatly  misrepresented  this.  He  had 
stated,  {hat  the  late  king  had,  by  this 
declaration,  made  the  judges  independent 
of  the  Crown;  and  the  inference  was, 
that  he  was  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  people.    Now,  it  was  me  well,  in  such 
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a  caie,  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  the  facts 
of  the  case  were,  that  it  was  William  the 
third  who  made  the  judges  independent 
of  the  Crown;  the  late  king  did  nothing 
but  secure  the  judges  from  removal  from 
office  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown.    Lord 
Hardwicke  had  more  accurately  stated, 
that  the  great  hero  of  the  Revolution  had 
auspiciously  protected  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  and  that  his 
]ate  majesty  had  found  out  the  only  thing 
that  remained  to  render  them  thoroughly 
independent ;  namely,  the  securing  them 
from  a  removal  from  their  offices  on  the 
demise  of  the   Crown.     Whatever  had 
been  the  motive  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  his  late  majesty,  whatever  was  its 
principle,  or  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
object  for  which  it  was  avowedly  designed, 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  delusion  upon  the  people,  as  long 
aa  the  Crown  pursued  the  practice  of 
translating  the  judges  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  seats  upon  the  bench.    What- 
ever might  be  the  rate  of  salary  paid  the 
judgest  or  whatever  might  be  tne  mode 
of  remunerating  them — whatever  regula- 
tions might  be  adopted  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  their  appointments— the  in- 
dependence of  the  bench  must  always  be 
equivocal,  if  not  nugatory,  as  long  as  the 
Crown  exercised  the  power  of  promoting 
the  judges.     This  looking  up  for  pro- 
motion on  the  bench,  as  in  the  church, 
naturally  tended  to  make  men  look  rather 
to  their  maker,  than  to  the  public  good. 
He  would  not  say  that  within  his  time 
and  experience  he  had  seen  any  bad  con- 
sequences arise  from  the  ambition  to  ob- 
tain such  promotion — he  had   certainly 
never  seen   it  to  operate  among    their 
criminal  judges,  he  only  spoke  of  them, 
and  not  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
being  partly  judicial,  and  partly  political, 
roust  of  course  more  expose  the  possessor 
lo  influence)— among  them  he  certainly 
bad  never  obierved  it.    He  could  not, 
howeveri  as  an  honest  man,  say  that  he 
had  not  sometimes  seen  a  certain  effect 
on  some  judges  from  particular  bias— he 
admitted  it  to  be  rare,  and  unaccountable 
from  peculiar  circumstances— but  gene- 
rally the  bench    was    admirably  filled. 
Still,  the  Crown  ought,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  remove  the  sort  of  tendency  to  which 
he  alluded,  or  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence.    If  they  wished  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  judges  in  the  public  esteem, 
they  ooght  to  put  them  above  suspicion. 


He  foresaw  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
opposed  to  his  proposition,  and  the  choice 
which  would  be  left  to  him  between  the 
positive  prohibition  to  translate  a  person 
of  high  merit  in  default  of  finding  any 
candidate  so    competent,    which   might 
occur  once  in  half  a  century,  and  the 
other  danger  which  he  dreaded,  of  con- 
stant  translation.     Between   those  two 
evils,   he    would   elect   the  first.      He 
did  not  wish  to  be  driven  to  a  legislative 
remedy.    He  rather  chose  to  embrace,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House,  the  principle 
which  had,  in  the  very  same  manner,  been 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  that  brilliant  act 
of  last  reign,  which  professed  in  the  pre- 
amble the  same  intention  which  he  now 
held ;  namely,  the  securing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.    The  case  of  baron 
Eyre,   who  was  promoted  to  be   chief 
baron,  and  then  chief  iustice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  was,  he  believed,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  up  to  that  period.    He  would, 
he  confessed,  have  less    dread    of  the 
translation  of  a  Master  of  the  Roils  to 
the  same  office.     In  the  latter  case,  the 
individual  was  not  so  likely  to  feel  the 
conflict  of  interest  and  duty,  as  in  the 
former.    He  would  have  no  predisposi- 
tions as  to  the  questions  of  political  libel- 
he  would  have  no  peculiar  feelings  ac- 
quired from  judicial  habits  in  administer- 
ing the  law  of  high  treason — ^nor  in  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  affected  the 
interests  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue,  or 
the  tithes.     His  wish  was,  however,  to 
emancipate  them  altogether  from  any  bias 
on  their  judgment,  and  from  any  sus* 
picion  of  bias  in  the  public  mind.     He 
did  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of 
this  kind  of  translation  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Regency.     But   of  late  years  the 
practice  had  increased,  so  that  in  thirteen 
years  there  had  been  no  less  than  six  or 
seven    instances  of  judicial  translation. 
This  was  enormous.    The  first  of  these 
cases  was  that  of  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  a  man 
of  very  strong  political  character;  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  calculation,  liable, 
in  a  considerable  decree,  to  the  influence 
to  which  his  observations  referred ;  though, 
as  he  very  willingly  admitted,  in  practice 
a  very  pure,  impartial,  and  enlightened 
judge.    He  was  Attorney-general  in  very 
agitated  times ;  then  was  made  a  puisne 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and,  after 
that,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  then 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
he  m*ght  have  been  chief  justice  of  the 
Kiog's-bencb,   but  his  innrmities  grew 
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upon  him  so  fast,  that  he  died  in  a  year 
or  so  after  his  last  promotion.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  baron  Thompson,  a  truly 
venerable  judge— ^hear,  hear^ — no  man 
more  readily  admitted  his  high  qualities 
«nd  judicial  excellence,  his  eminence  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  at  6r8t  a  master  in  Chancery,  then  a 
puisne  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  then 
chief  baron.  And  here  he  could  not  but 
observe  how  groundless  were  the  fears  of 
not  being  able  to  get  proper  men  to  ac- 
cept those  offices.  A  master  in  Chancery 
had  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  lucrative 
situations  under  the  Crown  ;  and  yet 
chief  baron  Thompson  gave  up  all  the 
delights  and  advantages  of  it,  to  go  into 
the  Exchequer,  one  of  the  dullest  courts 
in  the  universe,  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  to  drudge  upon  the  circuit ;  he  having 
seen  him  upon  the  northern  circuit  in  his 
turn  for  many  years.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  salaries  were  much  less  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  next  case  was  that  of  baron 
Richards,  first  solicitor-general,  then 
puisne  baron,  then  chief.  Mr.  Abbott  the 
nre.ent  chief  justice,  was  a  puisne  judge. 
He  admitted  that  no  man  more  able,  more 
perfectly  competent  in  all  respects,  could 
have  been  chosen.  Mr.  Justice  Dallas 
tvas  the  sixth  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Best  was  the  seventh,  and  all  in  thirteen 

2 ears.  What  had  once  been  an  anomaly, 
ad  now  become  a  common  practice ;  and 
that  under  an  administration  that  laid 
clsdm  to  moral  principles,  and  a  regard  to 
4)ecorum*  This  was,  indeed,  reducing 
the  bench  of  judges  to  the  level  of  the 
liench  of  bishops ;  and  a  translation  on 
the  one  bench  might  soon,  politically 
-Speaking,  be  as  well  understood  as  a  trans- 
lation ever  had  been  understood,  upon 
the  other.  It  was  placing  the  duty  and 
^the  interests  of  the  judges  in  perpetual 
conflict — a  situation  m  which  human  in- 
tegrity had  scarcely  ever  yet  been  found 
capable  of  resisting  corruption.  If  judges 
were  found  pure  under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  public  would  not  believe  them 
pure ;  and  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of 
•every  government,  not  only  to  keep  the 
ermine  unsullied,  but  unsuspected.  Not 
long  ago  every  chief  in  WesCminster-hall 
had  been  promoted  from  an  inferior  judge- 
•ship.  Every  one  of  the  arch-judges  had 
been  a  common  judge  translated,  as  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  as  an  arch  bishop 
was  made  from  a  bishop.  A  system  so  foul, 
that  mocked  all  public  decency,  could 
not  do  with  men  who  had  to  confront  the 
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opinions  of  a  watchful  public,  and  a  jea- 
lous bar.  An  extreme  case  might  be  sup- 
posed of  a  dearth  of  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  of  a  puisne  judge,  whose  integrity  and 
wisdom  might  render  all  men  desirous  of 
seeing  him  in  the  chief-justice  seat.  If 
the  amendment  which  he  was  about  to 
move,  should  exclude  such  a  man  from  a 
translation  to  the  higher  judgment-seat, 
it  would  only  prove  the  principle  he  ad«- 
vocated,  to  produce  a  case  of  an  alterna- 
tive between  the  general  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  bench,  and  the  exclusion, 
once  in  perhaps  forty  years,  of  a  maa 
from  an  office  which  he  was  so  well  able 
to  fill.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  who 
could  hesitate  which  to  choose?  He 
protested  that,  throughout  his  speech,  he 
nad  intended  no  personal  application  to 
any  man;  he  had  spoken  theoretically, 
and  upon  what  had  long  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  dindamental  principle  of 
human  nature.  He  wished  to  make  the 
judges  not  only  respectable,  but  respected. 
He  should  move  an  Amendment  to  the 
resolution,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
**  That"  the  words,  <<  whereas  it  is  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  adequate  salaries  ;  «^  And 
whereas  it  is  inexpedient,  and  injurious  to 
that  Independence,  to  promote  Puisne 
judges  to  the  station  of  Chief  justice  or 
Chief  Baron,  Chancellor,  or^Masterofthe 
Rolls,  or  Vice-chancellor." 

The  Attorney-Gtneral  said,  he  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  arguments  urged 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  was, 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
adopt  the  resolution  just  read  from  the 
chair.  There  had  been  adduced  no  in- 
stance, either  in  the  past  or  the  present 
age,  which  would  justify  the  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution.  It  must  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  the  act  al- 
luded to  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
king,  and  had  for  its  object  the  estublish- 
ment  for  the  independence  of  the  judges 
with  a  view  to  the  impartial  adminstra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  tho 
people  at  large  a  feeling  that  justice 
would  be  duly  and  equally  administered. 
But  it  did  not  sppear  to  him  that  the  re- 
solution of  his  hon.  friend  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  the  advancement  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other  object.  If  any  esta- 
blished rule  was  to  be  laid  down  with  re- 
spect to  tho  judges,  it  ought  lo  be  donu 
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by  ■  tpectfic  act  of  the  legiftlature,  and 
not  by  a  resolation  of  that  House  alone. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  howeveri  ap- 
peared inclined  to  do  at  once,  by  a  sweep-^ 
ing  resolution,  that  which,  if  necessary  at 
all|  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
accomplish.  If  it  should  appear  necessary 
to  the  purity  of  the  bench,  that  a  gentle- 
man once  appointed  a  puisne  judge  should 
never  be  promoted  to  a  chief  justiceship, 
let  it  be  so  declared  by  act  of  parliament. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  did  not  wish 
to  remove  altogether  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  in  appointing  puisne  judges  to 
chief  •justiceships,  but  only  wished  it  to 
be  limited  to  certain  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. In  this  he  could  not  i^ree.  If 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  to  be 
exercised  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
freely  and  without  any  restriction.  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  point  out 
any  abuse  which  bad  grown  out  of  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative,  then  he 
would  have  some  tangible  ground  for  his 
resolution.  No  such  thing,  however,  had 
he  done.  He  had,  it  was  true,  stated 
that  in  modem  times  elevations  from 
puisne  judgeships  to  chief  justiceships 
were  much  more  frequent  than  formerly ; 
and  he  had  alluded  in  particular  to  the 
late  promotion  of  the  late  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  King's-bench  FMr. Brougham 
said  "  No"  across  the  tabl^.  He  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  ihe  appointment 
had  not  been  ofiered  to  the  then  Attorney- 
general  [Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had 
made  no  such  assertion] .  Then  he  would 
put  it  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whe- 
ther, if  the  appointment  were  offered  to 
the  then  Attorney-general,  and  that  he, 
throueh  an  infirmify,  was  oblieed  to  refuse 
it,  and  if  the  Solicitor-general  were  at  the 
time  too  young  for  such  a  situation,  a 
more  judicious  selection  could  have  been 
made  than  in  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
aei^  lord  chief  justice  [hear,  hear!]  ? 
Again,  became  to  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  contented  himself 
with  saying,  that  there  were  particular 
reasons  for  promoting  the  late  chief  jus- 
tice Dallas.  The  appointment  was  offered 
to  the  Attorney-general,  and  he  refused 
it ;  judge  Dallas  accepted  the  office,  and 
filled  it  with  high  credit  to  himself,  and 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  his  zeal  for  one  part 
of  the  question,  seemed  totally  to  forget 
another.  If  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  puisne  judges,  a  fortiori,  it 
was  desirable  to  preserve  the  purity  of 


the  chief  justices.  Let  the  Home  look 
to  what  had  been  the  history  of  the  bench 
from  the  period  of  lord  Coke  down  to  the 
present  time.  That  learned  judge  waa  at 
one  time  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  afkerwarda  promoti^  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  court  of  KingV 
bench.  He  wo«ld  next  allude  to  another 
learned  judge — one  who  was  thebrightesi 
ornament  of  his  profession— he  meant  air 
Matthew  Hale.  He  waa  origmolly  a 
puisne  judge,  and  wae  subsequently  made 
chief  justice.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  made 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench^ 
and  was  ailerwards  made  lord  chaoeellor* 
Ix>rd  Camden  was  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  also  pronseted 
to  the  lord  chancellorahip.  There  was 
also  the  case  of  lord  King ;  but,  withoul 
going  more  into  detail,  he  might  fairly 
assert,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
chief  justiceships  were  filled  up  from  the 
bench  of  puisne  judges.  It  might  b^ 
that  since  1810,  from  accidental  circum* 
stances,  there  had  been  a  greater  number 
of  such  preferments  than  before ;  but,  the 
principle  upon  which  they  were  regulated 
was  ttie  same ;  and  certainly,  if  it  was 
culpable  to  promote  a  puisne  judge  to  a 
chief  justiceship,  it  was  still  more  culpa^ 
ble  to  promote  a  chief  justice  to  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor ;  as  that  was  a  situation 
which  involved  many  great  national  and 
political  subjects.  Lord  Kenyon  had 
been  puisne  judge  long  before  he  became 
chief  justice  [a  cry  of  **  no,  no**].  He 
begged  pardon,  but  such  was  the  fact ; 
he  had  been  for  some  time  chief  justice  of 
Chester.  But  to  come  to  the  main  argu* 
ment,  he  would  ask  where  and  by  whocti 
the  line  was  to  be  drawn  ?  Was  it  to  be 
drawn  by  individuals:  or  by  a  vote  of 
that  House ;  or  were  they  to  intrust  the 
discretion  to  the  Crown,  subject  of  course 
to  the  control  of  parliament  in  the  event 
of  any  abuse?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  instead  of  pointing  out  any  abuse 
hitherto,  agreed  that  all  the  judicial  ap- 
pointments had  been  filled  up  by  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  and  character.  If  he 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's* 
argument,  it  amounted  in  point  of  fact  to 
this— either  the  puisne  judges  ought  to 
be  eligible  to  preferment,  or  they  ought 
not.  If,  however,  as  he  admitted,  the 
Crown  was  to  have  a  right  to  give  prefer- 
ment in  certain  cases,  Uien  the  discretion 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  free  and  unfet- 
tered. But,  if  the  right  of  the  Crown  so 
prefer  was  to  be  restricted  in  erery  case» 
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iNdtteB  of  forfeiture  and  corruption  of 
blood  for  the  crime  of  treason  continued 
io  full  force  in  England  from  the  Saxon 
times  to  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland.  The  law  of  forfeiture  for  trea^ 
son  was  of  like!  antiquity  in  Scotland, 
mod  continued  in  force  there  till  the  year 
J690,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
when  it  underwent  a  modification  which 
lasted  only  sixteen  years ;  corruption  of 
blood,  though  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  law  of  S^tJand,  was  certainly  not  an 
established  consequence  of  the  same  of- 
fence. 

When  the  Union  took  place,  the  law  of 
treason  was  made  the  same  for  both  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  peoaU 
lies  of  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood* 
being  considened  by  parliament  as  neces- 
sary checks  to  .prevent  that  crime,  were 
extended  also  to  the  whole  kingdom,* 
#ith  the  concurrent  authority  of  lord 
Somera  and  lord  Cowper,  and  the  most 
eminent  men  of  those  times ;  for  the  opi- 
niooa  of  public  men  must  be  judged  of  by 
their  public  acts. 

It  is  true,  that  the  period  for  the  con* 
tmuanoe  of  thoie  penalties  was  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  danger  immediately  ap- 
prehended, namely,  &e  life  of  the  Pre- 
tender :  but  such  was  the  assumed  expe* 
diency  of  annexing  these  penalties  to  this 
crime  whenever  tte  danger  did  exist,  that 
the  period  was  again  prolonged  in  1744,f 
to  tne  death  of  the  Pretender's  sons,  at 
the  instance  of  lord  Hardwicke  in  this 
House,  and  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  whatever 
weight  the  noble  lord  may  ascribe  to  the 
authority  of  sir  William  Blackstone  upon 
this  subject,  we  on  the  other  hand  have 
that  of  Mr.  Yorke  ;j:  and  sir  Michael 
Forster,  in  his  celebrated  discourse  upon 
high  treason,  strongly  intimated  hia  opinion 
that  such  a  law  should  not  be  suffered  to 
expire. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  country  was  beset  with 
new  dangers ;  and  traitorous  conspiraciei 
of  the  worst  description,  having  sprung 
up,  it  was  again  thought  proper  to  keep 
on  foot  the  same  penalties;  and  as  the 
duration  of  the  law  was  to  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  the  possible  recurrence 
of  the  crime,  it  appeared  to  parliament 
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that  the  wisest  course  would  be^  to  oiako 
the  law  perpetual. 

Of  the  cases  of  compassion  which  mav 
arise  under  such  laws,  as  it  is  our  happi- 
ness to  live  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  the  standing  council  of  parliament  to 
advise  and  direct  its  measures,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  all  fit  cases, 
and  on  fit  opportunities,  the  royal  mercy 
will  be  duly  exercised ;  and  past  experi- 
ence, as  the  noble  baron  well  knows,  and 
as  we  have  all  witnessed  even  upon  thia 
day,  may  justify  us  in  expecting  similar 
acts  of  royal  beneficence  in  times  to  come* 
A  long  catalogue  of  forfeitures,  with  iKe 
destruction  of  many  great  iGunilies  in  the 
tumultuous  times  of  our  history  may  cer- 
tainly be  enumerated;  but  if  the  noble 
lord  would  tax  his  memory  with  equal  di* 
ligence  on  the  other  side,  I  am  persuaded 
chat  he  could  cite  many  a  signal  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  great  families  of  this 
country,  where  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
many  a  Hotspur  has  been  checkea  by  the 
sight  of  his  surrounding  family,  and  the 
strong  ties  of  domestic  affection  have  ar- 
rested the  career  of  a  mad  and  desperate 
ambition. 

With  respect  to  conruption  of  blood  sepa- 
rately considered,  and  its  consequences, 
I  will  not  enter  into  those  details  of  law 
which  others  more  learned  will  handle 
with  infinitely  more  ability. 

But  thus  much  I  must  observe;  that  b^ 
the  present  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
corruption  of  blood  is  taken  away  from 
treason,  all  the  valuable  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  king  William*  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  tried  for  that  offence, 
which  gives  them  the  lists  of  witnesses 
and  jurors,  and  the  full  defence  by  coun- 
sel, will  be  all  swept  away,  which  the  noble 
baron  cannot  possibly  intend  ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  these  protections  are  given  only 
to  those  crimes  which  work  that  conse- 
quence. 

Upon  this  head  I  am  well  aware  that 
endeavours  have  been  made  heretofore  to 
take  away  corruption  of  blood,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  offences,  by  the  learned 
and  eminent  person  whom  the  noble  baron 
has  named,  I  mean  the  late  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  for  whom 
I  had  a  sincere  respect  and  regard.  We 
often  conversed  upon  this  very  question  : 
but  in  those  many  conversations,  he  never 
presumed  to  express  a  hope  that  he  could 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  ; 
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and  idthoagh  he  in  tivi»  sacoMtive  MMiont 
endeavoured  to  femoTe  corruption  of 
blood  in  the  caiee  of  treason,  petty  trea- 
son and  murderi  he  tucceeded  only  in  re- 
moving it  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
felony.*  If  the  bill  which  finally  passed 
into  a  law  had  included  the  cases  or  petty 
treason  and  murder,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  been  dissatisfied ;  and  if  a  bill  to 
that  effect  were  now  proposed  bj  the 
noble  Iord»  it  would  at  least  have  my  con- 
currence. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lords,  I 
trust  that  the  law,  which,  after  prevailing 
for  so  many  a^  in  this  country,  was  on 
full  consideration  established  in  principle 
and  extended  to  Scotland  at  the  Union, 
which  was  again  continued  in  the  reign  of 
George  2nd,  and  finally  upon  further  dis- 
cussion made  perpetual  in  the  last  reign, 
wUl  be  allowed  to  remain  a  part  of  Uie 
permanent  law  of  this  country ;  and  there* 
fore  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  moving,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  to 
leave  out  the  word  "now"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  the  words  **  this  day  six 
months.** 

The  Earl  of  Roidery  supported  the  btlL 
He  said  be  believed  that  if  noble  lords 
knew  all  the  grounds  upon  which  it  came 
recommended,  they  would  not  withhold 
from  it  their  approbation.  To  continue 
the  existing  law  was,  he  insisted,  a  direct 
breach  of  tne  18th  article  of  the  act  of 
Union.  That  it  waa  a  grievous  infringe* 
ment  upon  private  rights  would  not  be 
denied,  since  it  deprived  men  of  the 
power  of  bequeathing  their  property  by 
will--Hi  power  which  they  had  enjoyed 
long  previous  to  that  law  which,  upon  pre- 
texts to  him  whoUy  indefensible,  restricted 
it.  £ven  if  it  was  thought  right  still  to 
continue  the  law  in  England,  wMre  it  had 
of  old  been  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  it 
on^t  not  to  exist  in  Scotland ;  because 
it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  law  of  that 
country,  and  had  been  forced  upon  it 
only  as  a  temporary  measure.  Was  there 
any  man  in  tne  present  day  who  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  propose— was  there  any 
parliament  cruel  enough  to  adopt— such 
a  law?  Confident  as  he  wu  that  these 
tjuestions  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, why,  he  would  ask  further,  was  so 
unjust  and  unnecessary  a  law  suliered  to 
continue?  No  man  abhorred  the  crime 
of  treason  more  than  he  did ;  but  his  wish 
to  see  this  law  repealed  was  because  it 
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inflicted  upon  the  innocent  a  punishirient 
which  had  been  deserved  only  by  the 
ffuilty.  The  bill  before  the  House  wss 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  good  faith 
and  sound  policy ;  and  now  that  the  fears 
and  the  feelings  which  had  influenced  the 
adoption  of  different  measures  had  ceased, 
this  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prevail.  He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  original 
motion. 

Lord  Mehille  said,  he  viewed  the  sub* 
ject  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
noble  baron  on  the  cross-bench  (Colches- 
ter). The  chief  ground  on  which  the 
advocates  for  the  measure  relied  wss, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  fsith-*an  infrmge- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Union ; 
but  he  apprehended  thst  both  the  ooble 
mover  and  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last 
had  much  overststed  the  case,  and  had 
carried  their  argument  to  a  length  by  no 
mesns  warranted  by  the  facts  of  history. 
As  lo  forfeiture  of  property,  down  to  the 
year  1690,  it  was  the  ancient  common  law 
of  Scotland,  that  a  traitor  fofeited  not 
only  his  Isnds,  but  his  honomrs.  He 
made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of 
a  most  distinguished  lawyer,  baron  Humot 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  waa  correct. 
From  that  principle  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  depart ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  that  for* 
feiture  of  lands  and  honours,  on  the  part 
of  a  traitor,  formed  a  part  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  treason,  and  was  extremdy  salu- 
tary, as  it  deterred  others  from  pursuing 
the  same  projects  of  rebellion.  He  fully 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law, 
as  far  as  regarded  corruption  of  blood, 
vras  not  defensible ;  and  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  given  it  is  support,  if 
the  measure  introduced  by  sir  S.  nomilly 
in  1814,  had  included  petty  treason  and 
murder  as  well  as  high  treason.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  the  length  of 
the  noble  mover  on  this  point ;  but,  al- 
lowing that  some  change  was  expedieiil» 
he  contended  that  it  wss  fit  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  law  of  Scotland ;  at  least  sa 
far  as  regarded  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Lord  Bedeedale  said,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  frsme  any  law  of  public  po- 
licy which  did  not  in  some  degree  afbct 
or  infringe  private  rights.  The  leglsl»- 
tnre  in  former  times  hisd  wisely  adopted 
%r^  measure  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  the  crime  of  tresson.  Such  had  been 
the  original  object  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  s 
and,  in  his  opmion,  it  had  been  attended 
with  the  desired  effect.  If  it  were  not 
likely  to  produce  that  consequence,  why 
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had  sach  a  law  been  passed  f  Id  1706» 
and  at  subsequent  periods,  when  the  «ta^ 
tute  had  been  cootinoed,  and  finally  when 
it  was  made  perpetnal,  as  far  as  regarded 
Scotland,  such  bad  been  the  design  of  idi 
those  who  had  conctured  in  the  under- 
taking.   An  anecdote,  which  he  had  from 

ood  authority,  would  Ulustrate  this  point. 

n  the  year  1745,  a  noble  lady  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  her  husband  was 
secretly  engaged  with  the  rebels,  and  hav- 
ing forged  a  warrant,  he  had  him  arrested 
by  a  pretended  officer,  until  an  aathentic 
warrant  and  a  real  messenger  could  be 
sent  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  thus 
she  truly  boasted  afterwards,  that  she  had 
saved  the  estates  and  honours  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  rebellions,  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  co-operation  of 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  with  the  disaffect- 
ed. Could  it,  then,  be  denied,  that  a  Jaw 
which  secured  the  fideh'ty  aad  obedience 
•f  men  who  bad  honoura  and  property  to 
transmit  to  their  descendants  was  highly 
^cacious?  Annexed  to  this  bill,  he 
perceived  some  provisions  which  were  not 
m  themselves  objectionable.  The^r  ought 
to  stand  alone,  tlwt  their  merits  might  be 
sepsrately  judged  and  ascertmed.  He 
BBost  decidedly  objected  to  coupling  both 
logetiier,  for  the  sake  of  securiof  the 
votes  of  individuals  who  were  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  good  because  it  was  at* 
tended  with  some  evil.  Looking  at  the 
measore  as  a  whole,  he  concurred  in  the 
amendment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
and,  enteruining  a  very  sincere  respect 
for  the  noble  lord  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced, he  regretted  that  he  could  not  ap> 
prove  of  it  as  it  stood.  The  law  of  fiar- 
leiture  and  corruption  of  blood,  as  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  high  treason,  affiirdjed  a 
vast  security  to  the  public  peace.  With 
xespect  to  other  crimes  to  wnich  the  same 
penalties  attached,  he  was  not  poepared 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  law  might  not 
be  safely  and  judiciously  altered.  If  their 
lordshi)>s  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
this  bill,  they  would  see  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether,  under  the 
terms  of  it,  corruption  of  blood  was  taken 
away.  Of  honours .  to  which  it  was  evi- 
dently meant  to  apply,  no  mention  oo- 
ourred  until  the  latter  end  of  the  bill ;  and, 
although  it  was  evident  that  honours  were 
meant  to  be  included,  no  lawyer  would 
say,  that  the  words  **  lands,  tenements, 
aod  hereditaments*'  oould  be  made  to  ex- 
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tend  to  henoiirs.  Ai!  such  grants  of  ho« 
nours  as  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  Uf 
were  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  still  the 
actual  possessor  had  tlie  entirely  of  ths 
honour,  and  for  this  reason,— 'whea  ia 
was  once  forfeited,  it  passed  away  altoge* 
ther.  Another  objection  to  the  bill  waa, 
that  the  course  of  the  common  law  would 
in  some  instances,  be  opposed  and  inteiu 
fered  with  ;  because  persons  entitled  to 
remainders  in  tail  weuM,  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  become  aeixedin 
fee  upon  the  attainder  of  the  tenant,  and 
without  the  process  oi  common  recovery, 
by  which  alone  an  estate-tail  could  be  le« 
sally  converted  into  a  fee.  The  bill  wae 
aefective  also,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  pro- 
vided for  the  transBsission  of  diattels, 
some  of  which  were  not  less  valuable  thaa 
estates  in  fee,  nor  of  goods  which,  in  a 
commercial  country  «6oandine  ia  persona 
of  wealth,  was  a  matter  of  no  less  import* 
aoce.  These  were,  however,  only  de- 
tails which  might  be  easily  obviated. 
With  respeot  to  the  prinoipie  of  the  law 
of  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood,  b^ 
thought,  when  it  was  considered  how  #»• 
tensively  ruinous  the  consequences  of 
treasonable  practices  might  be,  to  the 
peace  and  the  veiy  existence  of  familica, 
there  was  no  reason  to  comphua  if  soaae 
portion  of-  the  punishHsent  of  a  defeated 
treason  was  aaaae  to  fell  upon  tlwAMniMei 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot* 
He  saw  how  difficult  it  would  he,  to  ce«- 
store  to  Scotland  the  law  as  it  had  existed 
before  the  Unran ;  but  he  thought  tho 
best  course  that  €ould  be  adopted  would 
be  to  bring  in  another  bilh  If  this  should, 
however,  go  into  a  committee,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  propose,  that  high  treasoa 
should  tie  lefl  out,  and  that  petit  treason 
and  murder  should  alone  be  the  anb|eota 
of  the  proposed  alterations.  Unless  tfala 
were  done,  he  should  support  tho  amend- 
meat. 

The  House  divided  For  the  amendment, 
15:  Against  it  12:  Minority  S«  Tbn 
bill  was  therefore  lost* 
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CuscBxiu^iiD,  4c3    The  OhanoeUor  of 

the  Exchequer  presented  Che  following 

Message  from  the  King: 

•*  GSORGX  R. 
u  11  S»    — * — ^—     *^i»s««^    tntji    nftnaidef- 

adon  that,  siooe  .parlianent  made  pro- 
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vWonr  fbr  the  naintefmnce  of  her  royal 
Irighnen  the  docheM  of  Kent,  and  hia 
royal  faighftcaa  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
her  hfgnnaa  the  princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  of  Rent,  and  his  highness  prince 
George  Frederick  Alexsnder  Charles 
Eniest  Augustas  of  Cumberland,  hate 
been  bom,  and  have  attained  an  age  at 
which  it  is  proper  that  adeqaste  provision 
ahoold  be  made  for  their  honourable  snp* 
oort  and  edocadon ;  and  his  majesty  being 
aesirous  of  granting  an  annuity  to  her 
royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Kent,  and 
to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, for  that  purpose,  recommends 
the  oonsideration  thereof  to  the  House, 
and  relies  upon  the  attachment  of  his 
fiuthful  Commons  to  adopt  such  measures 
m  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

"G.  R/' 
Ordered  to  be  considered  in  a  com- 
mittee to  morroir. 

Pktition  or  B.  Coilk  complaining 
or  Imprisonment*]  Mr.  «/•  Smith  pre- 
anted  a  petition  from  Bernard  Coile,  of 
the  cit^  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
oppresstoh  to  which  he  had  been  subject- 
ed,  ud  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured 
in  the  gaol  of  Armagh,  to  which  he  had 
been  committed  twentv  years  aso,  as  a 
reputed  papist*  The  hon.  member  said, 
be  would  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
eveiy  part  of  the  statements  in  this  peti- 
tion, but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  too  much  foundation  for 
the  petitioner's  complaints.  He  thought 
his  case  eminently  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  House. 

Mr.  GoMum  said,  that  when  the  case 
of  this  petitioner  was  first  mentioned  to 
him,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  his  name. 
He  had  aince  taken  an  opportunity  of  in- 
Tostigating  the  grounds  or  his  complaints. 
The  nouse  should  remember,  that  there 
was  no  transaction  referred  to  in  that 
petition  subsequent  to  1806;  and  it  was 
thirty  years  since  the  oourrence  of  the 
fiiat  transaction  of  which  the  petitioner 
'Complained*  With  respect  to  the  com- 
plaint founded  on  the  committal  of  the 
petitioiier  to  gaol,  agsinat  the  magistrates. 
It  was  opsn  to  him  to  apply  to  the  courts 
of  Uw  t  and  he  freely  admitted,  that  if  the 
Acts  suted  in  the  petition  were  true,  the 
conduct  of  those  concerned  coold  not  be 
too  strongly  reprobated ;  hot  he  protested 
against  this  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  public  ofioers,  because  this 
was  oot  the  proper  tribnawi,  and  particu- 
larly after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
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Mr.  Abercromby  said,  it  had  been  hia 
lot  to  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  such 
histories  as  could  be  found,  containina 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Coile's  complaint,  and 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  waa^ 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man, 
Bsore  grossly  oppressed,  or  cruelly  treat- 
ed, than  this  petitioner.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  iSt  times, 
and  the  exaggenstions  on  both  sides,  he 
had  sought  for  sooie  one  fact  that  could 
turn  the  seale»  and  be  would  state  what 
the  fact  was  that  had  formed  his  judge- 
ment. What  he  referred  to  was  the  pro* 
secution  instituted  against  the  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Greer;  and  when  he  found 
that  Mr.  Coile,  in  those  troublesome 
times,  and  with  such  infinite  hazard  to 
himself,  had  prosecuted  this  magisUratet 
and  obtained  a  conviction,  that  when  he 
found  that  the  government  of  the  day 
had  interfered  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Coile  stated  was 
too  true.  He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Coile ; 
but  his  conviction  was,  that  he  had  been 
most  cruelly  oppressed. 

Mr.  Secretary  P^i^said,  he  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case^ 
but  the  House  should  remark,  that  some 
jttm  ago,  when  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, the  facts  in  the  petition  had  been 
disproved. 

Mr.  Hutchinsom  said,  that  Mr.  Coiie 
waa  a  most  oppressed  individual,  and 
was  universally  considered  so  in  Ireland. 
He  had  never  seen  any  statement  con- 
tradictory of  the  details  contained  in  the 
petition ;  and  he  thought  it  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment to  refuse  an  investigation  into 
the  caae  of  the  petitioner. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

FOROXRY  OP  A  PSTITION— BrKACK 

OF  Privilsob.]  The  Serjeant-at-Arnsa 
having  reported  that  he  had  taken  Robert 
Poer  French  Pilkingten  into  custody, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Wei  moved  that  he  be  called  to  the  bar. 
The  &aeaker  then  addresaed  hkD>- 
**Robert  roer  French  PiUdogton ;  you  have 
been  examined  before  m  committee  of  this 
House,  and  have  acknowledged  yourself 
the  author  of  a  petition,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Pk'oteatant  inhabitants  of  Bal- 
linasloe,  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancip** 
tion ;  and  this  House  has  resolved,  on 
the  report  of  that  comnittee,  that  you, 
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having  been  proved  to  be  the  aothor  of 
such  counteneit  petition,  and  having  af- 
fixed the  signatures  thereto,  and  having 
sent  it  at  a  genuine,  petition  to  a  member 
of  this  House,  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
.  House*  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  thing 
to  offer  in  extenuation  of  your  conduct, 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  hear  you.*' 

Whereupon  the  said  Robert  Poer 
French  Piikington  stated,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  ofier  in  extenuation  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  he  had  been  gdilty  of  a  very 
foolish  and  rash  action ;  tliat  he  had  come 
from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  House;  that  he 
alone  bad  been  concerned  in  fabricating 
the  petition,  and  in  forwarding  it  to  the 
member  who  presented  it ;  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect  either  to  the  honourable 
House  or  to  the  honourable  member  to 
whom  the  petition  was  forwarded;  that 
his  health  was  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
he  having  been  obliged  to  send  for  medi- 
cal anistance  since  he  was  in  custody; 
and  that  be  entirely  threw  himself  on 
the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the  House:— 
And  then  he  was  directed  to  withdraw, 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  was  at  all 
times  disposed  to  support  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  this  was  a  case  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  asserted ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  person  who  had  just 
left  their  bar  had  come  forward  and  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  petition 
in  question,  should  be  taken  as  such  an 
extenuation  of  his  fiiult  aa  might  induce 
the  House  to  relax  the  severity  with 
which  it  might  otherwise  visit  it.  His 
conduct,  it  was  true,  involved  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
was  calculated  to  lessen  the  confidence 
with  which  members  would  receive  peti- 
tions coming  from  Ireland,  and  other 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  but,  looking 
at  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  at 
the  individual's  state  of  health,  and  at 
the  readiness  of  his  confession,  bethought 
that,  without  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent, the  privilege  of  parliament  would 
be  sufficiently  asserted  by  allowing  Uie 
prisoner  to  remain  in  custody;  and  to- 
morrow he  would  move  that  he  be  dis- 
charged on  Monday. 

Sir  J.  Nemport  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  of  the  case  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  thought  that  the  readiness  with 
which  the  penon  at  the  bar  had  confisfs- 


ed  his  fiiult,  and  thus  removed  the  wom^ 
picion  of  having  fiibricated  the  petitioii 
from  a  large  body  of  men  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  object  to  which  it  re* 
ferred,  was  an  extenuation  of  his  offence. 
It  was  now  fully  ascertained,  that  a  class 
of  men  who,  without  the  confession  of  the 
individual  at  the  bar,  might  have  been 
suspected  of  having  got  up  this  petition, 
were  wholly  innocent.  The  persOb-at 
the  bar  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  those  to  whose  claims 
the  petition  referred.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  under  that  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  person  in  custody,  he 
would  fully  concur  in  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  suggest,  that  a» 
it  was  not  &e  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  commit  for  a  certain  tiin»— 
a  practice  peculiar  only  to  the  other 
House — ^it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
prisoner  remain  in  custody  until  further 
orders. 

LoHDON  CoLLBos.]  Mr.  Bnmgkam 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate a  college  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London.  The  object  of  this  udiyersity 
was,  to  bring  thea  dvantage  of  educalioa 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the 
benefit  of  improrement.  He  assured  the 
House  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  to  throw  the  »liffikU 
est  imputation  on  the  conduct,  the  wcm 

auirements,  the  capacity,  the  talents,  or 
lie  principles  of  those  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those 
two  learned  establishments.  That  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  were  dbtinginshed 
ornaments  of  the  two  uniyersities.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to 
incorporate  certain  persons  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  college  in  or  near  to  the 
city  of  London.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  acquiesced  in  the 
motion,  but  said  that  in  so  doing  he  re- 
served the  declarati'on  of  his  opinion  until  a 
future  stase  of  the  bilL  As  he  understood 
that  no  discussion  of  its  merits  was  to 
take  place  now,  he  merely  roae  to  guaid 
against  the  possibility  of  his  being  sop* 
posed  to  favour  the  bill  because  he  had  not 
opposed  it  in  iu  present  stage. 

Mr.  Brougham  allowed  that  the  ri^ 
hon.  Secretary  had  a  right  ta  suard  hio* 
aelf  Grom  misconatroctioQ  in  &e  manner 
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wbioh  be  had  jtiit  •dopted.  He  6hooM» 
hewever,  be  tuprised  if  any  opposition 
were  made  to  a  bill,  of  which  the  aole  ob- 
ject was  to  render  edocation  come-at-able 
by  the  middling  classes  of  society,  witboat 
paying  S50/.  or  900/.  a^^year  for  each  of 
their  oiildren  at  one  of  the  universities. 
He  wished  to  giire  the  middling  classes  an 
opportunity  of  getting  that  ediication  at 
a  cheaper  rate  for  t&ir  children,  which 
their  servants*  their  shoemakers,  their 
farriers,  and  their  blacksmiths  were  now 
getting  almost  for  nothing  at  the  difierent 
mstitations  which  had  recently  been 
erected  for  their  benefit  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  all  he  had  intended 
to  do  by  his  remarks,  was  to  reserve  the 
declaration  of  his  opinion  until  the  details 
of  the  bill  were  fairly  before  the  House. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

State  of  Irslahd,  with  regard  to 
Religious  Amimosities.]]  Mr.  Spring 
Rice^  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  occupying  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
declared  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
avoid  everr  thing  calculated  to  excite  irri* 
tation.  If  he  departed  from  that  rule,  it 
would  be  unwillingly,  and  he  entreated 
the  House  to  interfere  and  correct  him, 
if  he  should  be  found  in  any  manner  de* 
viating  from  that  calmness  of  discussion 
which  such  a  subject  as  the  present  ought 
to  meet.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  advert  to  what 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  on  the  subject 
with  which  his  motion  was  connected,  in 
order  to  lay  a  parliamentary  ground  for 
the  motion  itself.  He  admitted,  that  if 
nothing  had  occurred  on  that  subject 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
4H*  that  if  ihey  were  at  the  conmencement 
of  a  session,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
improper  on  his  part  to  make  the  propo- 
aition  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  House,  and  exceedingly  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  accede  to  that 

Koposition.  But,  with  reference  to  what 
id  taken  place  on  the  subject,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
it  would  be  wise,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  House  should  take  some 
aoch  step  as  that  he  was  about  to  call 
open  them  to  take. 

He  believed  that  there  was  no  man  who, 
looking  back  on  recent  occurrences, 
would  not  aDow,  that  if  there  was  one 
airiiject  which  oMre  than  any  other  had 
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occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  both 
sides  of  that  House,  but  of  the  people 
out  of  doors,  it  was  the  condition  of  Ire« 
land,  and  the  steps  which  it  was  probable 
parliament  would  take  to  ameliorate  that 
condition.  It  was  a  consideration  which 
came  in  some  degree  recommended  by 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
expediency  of  which  was  established  hj 
trtetj  inouiry  that  had  been  instituted* 
He  woula  now,  however,  ask,  after  all  the 
anxiety  that  had  been  so  generally  evin- 
ced, what  had  been  done  by  the  legisla- 
ture for.  Ireland?  The  Statute-book 
might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
remedial  measure  for  the  evils,  the  exist- 
enoe  of  which  in  that  country  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged.  One  act,  indeed, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture.  He  meant  that  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  Catholic  Association.  It  had  been 
declared  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  existence  of  that  association  was 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  Ireland ; 
and,  although  it  was  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  or  Ireland,  par* 
liament  proceeded  utterly  to  extinffuiso  it. 
He,  for  one,  had  never  dissembled  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  some  danger  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  that  associa- 
tion. He  had  alwajfs  wished  to  see  it  put 
down;  although  he  should  have  prefeired 
seeing  it  put  down  by  the  removal  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  establishmenL 
Pot  down,  however,  it  was.  But,  al- 
though they  thus  l^islated  against  the 
Catholics  in  that  very  point  to  which  they 
were  most  attadied;  although  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  earl  Fingal 
to  the  humblest  contributor  to  the  rent, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  throughout  Ire- 
land in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
yet  he  called  on  the  House  to  recollect 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  when  an  act 
was  passed  against  this  their  cherished 
body.  They  suently  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  parliament.  Nay,  they  did 
more.  They  not  only  obeyed  the  law, 
but  they  gave  it  an  enlarged  construction. 
They  not  only  obeyed  it  m  its  literal  mean- 
ing; but  they  obeyed  it  with  a  liberal  un- 
derstanding, as  if,  instead  of  being  a  penal 
measure,  it  had  been  one  of  grace  and 
favour.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  Catholics  at  least  deserved  wellof  the 
legislature. 

JBiit,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  mis-state- 
ment of  the  fact,  if  he  were  to  conceal  his 
belief  that  the  entire  acquiescence  of.  the 
Catbotics  in  the  decision  of  tlie  legiala- 
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Che  law  of  the  land,  bot  presented  a  caie 
of  exception.  He  <aw,  indeed,  no  ground 
on  which  the  bill  could  be.opposed,  unless 
the  bosbear  of  innovation  should  be  called 
up  against  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  coo-i 
deno  a  proper  repugnance  to  innovation; 
bat,  whatever  reason  there  might  be  for 
resisting  measures'  on  that  ground,  no 
flttcb  reason  could  apply  to  the  present 
bilL  In  principle,  the  proposition  had 
received  the  sanction  of  their  lordships' 
predecessors.  But  it  might  be  said,  that 
a  measure  which'  appeared  reasonable  in 
itself  might  be  attended  by  great  incon- 
venience, in  consequence  of  tne  inconsis- 
tency to  which  itVould  give  births  But 
neither  the  objection  of  innovation  nor 
inconsistency  could  be  sustained.  With 
regard  to  Scotland,  the  measure  could 
not  be  innovation,  for  it  was  a  restorstion ; 
it  would  remove  an  anomaly  in  the  law  of 
that  country,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
might  be  attended  with  very  serious  coo- 
teaoenees  to  the  rieht  of  succession, 
With  regard  to  England,  it  was  surely 
impossible  to  give  the  name  of  innovation 
to  a  measure  which  parliament  had,  du* 
rine  the  last  century,  wished  to  realize, 
and  had  only  not  carried  into  execution 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  particular 
party.  The  principle,  however,  had  been 
aanctioned;  and  that  sanction  was  re* 
corded  on  the  Statute-book.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  he  proposed  would, 
therefore,  contribute  to  render  the  law, 
consistent  and  uniform.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the,  woolsack  could  not, 
he  thought,  object  to  die  measure  either 
on  the  ground  of  innovation  or  consist- 
ency, for  he  liad  prevailed  on  their  lord* 
ahipa  to  do  away  that  most  ancient  prac* 
tice  according  to  which  their  jurisdiction 
vised  to  be  exercised^-a  practice  more 
ancient  than  the  woolsack  on  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  seated— and 
to  delegate  the  hearing  of  appeals  from 
courts  of  law  to  a  few  of  their  lordships. 
He  had  also  consented  to  the  doing  away 
the  trial  bv  wager  of  battle  in  cases  of 
murder.  Why  bad  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  done  so  ?  Because  public  conveni- 
ence required  the  former  alteration ;  and 
because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  law  was 
not  suitable  to  the  times,  seeing  that  the 
people  of  England,  for  whose  interest  the 
practice  must  have  been  established,  had 
now  better  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
Tlie  law  of  attainder  and  corruption  of 
blood  was  felt  to  be  so  objectionable  in 
Scotland,  that  the    parliament  of  that 


countnr  in  the  reign  of  James  2ndt  with 
them  James  7th,  enacted  the  law  of  en* 
tail  as  an  indemnification  against  the  law 
of  attainder.  He  bad  the  authority  ol 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Scotland, 
^and  best  acouainted  with  the  effect  and 
"operation  of  the  laws  in  his  time — he 
meant  lord  PercivaL— for  saying,  that  in 
H75,  the  great  inducement  of  the  people 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was,  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the  law 
by  whic  hentails  were  attainted  and  de- 
stroyed. He  had  been  permitted  by  the 
kindness  of  a  descendant  of  that  noble 
lord,  to  look  at  the  notes  of  the  speech 
made  by  him  on  that  memorable  occasion,, 
and  he  found  this  statement  in  them» 
which,  as  it  had  not  then  been  contra- 
dicted, he  had  a  right  now  to  assert  was 
entirely  true.  Bishop  Burnet  said,  thai 
at  the  Union  it  was  intended  to  have  in- 
troduced a  provision  respecting  this  law, 
but  that  the  Scotch  steadily  refused  to  be 
deprived  of  the  immunity  which  they  had 
always  before  enjoyed  from  so  cruel  and 
unjust  a  regulation.  In  the  year  17099 
an  act  was  passed  for  improving  the  act 
of  UQion  with  Scotland,  and  in  this  it  waa 
attempted  to  extend  the  law  respecting 
corruption  of  blood  to  that  country.  But 
this  attempt  was  opposed,  as  contrary  to 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity.  In  the 
valuable  memoirs  which  bishop  Baroet 
had  left,  this  was  distinctly  stated ;  and 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  venerable 
earl  Cowper,  and  the  upright  lord 
Somers,  had  not  scrupled  to  recognize 
the  principle,  although  they  had  support* 
ed  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  existing 
danger — treason  being  then  actually  afloat. 
That  act  passed  into  a  law,  but  tlierc  waa 
a  protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  signed  by  twenty  persons,  of 
whom  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  out 
of  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scot- 
land. It  then  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  who  composed  it,  and  who 
seldom  agreed  in  any  thing,  onited  to  op- 
pose it»  and  added  a  clause,  providing  an 
immunity  in  both  countries  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  attainder  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood.  In  those  days  the 
House  of  Lords  did  not  think  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  treat  with  contempt  the  voice 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England, 
expressed  through  their  representatives, 
They  judiciously  acquiesced  in  the  clause, 
under  certain  modifications ;  and  thus  the 
kw  stood,    making  those   crimes   high 
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treason  in  Scotland  which  were  lo  in 
England,  and  that  forfeiture  and  corrap- 
tion  of  btbod  should  continue  until  the 
death  of  the  Pretender.  By  a  subsequent 
statute  this  provision  was  in  some  mea- 
sure rendered  perpetual;  the  operation 
of  the  immunity  being  further  suspended 
until  after  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pretender.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
without  considerable  opposition ;  and  lord 
Hardwicke,  who  introduced  the  measure, 
admitted,  that  it  was  only  to  be  justiBed 
on  the  ground  of  then  exuting  circum- 
stances. Those  circumstances  now  ex- 
isted no  more :  all  the  objections  which 
might  then  have  been  urged  to  the  mea* 
sure  be  proposed  were  at  an  end,  and  it 
came  recommended  to  their  lordships 
upon  every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as 
of  expediency.  The  opmion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  that  which  he  had  now  ventured  to  ex- 
press, although  that  learned  judge  quoted, 
m  the  course  of  bis  discussion,  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero,*  and 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  on  the 
law  of  forfeiture,  both  of  which  were  op- 
posed to  his  own  views.  It  was  whimsical 
enough,  that  neither  of  those  quotations 
would  now  be  received  as  authorities 
against  the  opinion  of  our  great  English 
jurist,  because  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  epistle  which  contained  the  quotation 
was  really  written  by  Cicero;  and  Mr. 
Yorke's  treatise  was  denied  to  be  law. 
If,  however,  all  the  grounds  which  he  had 
mentioned  did  not  exist,  still,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  sound 
policy,  and  of  prudence,  he  hoped  to  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  adopt  the  bill 
before  them.  He  believed  he  could 
prove,  and  but  that  the  House  was  already 
wearied  he  would  attempt  to  do  so,  that 
the  whole  course  of  history  showed  that 
the  effect  of  the  cruel  laws  which  ^e 
wished  to  see  repealed  was  rather  to  cre- 
ate than  to  repress  treasons.  In  a  neigh- 
i>ouring  country  the  eifect  of  a  confisca- 
tion which  had  not,  indeed,  been  adopted 
by  any  legislative  authority,  but  by  an 
universal  revolution,  was  now  felt  and 
seen;  and  demonstrated  upon  a|  large 
scale  what  must  necessarily  oe  the  result 
of  such  t^ircumstances.    The  Bourbons, 


•  Nee  vero  me  fugit,  quam  sit  acerbum, 
parentum  scelera  filiorum  pcenis  lui. 
Sed  hoc  prsclare  legibus  comparatum  est, 
lie  earitas  iiberorum  anicioreB  parentea 
reipublicK  redderet. 


with  all  the  advantages  of  their  ItgithnaiBsr 
and  the  other  advantages  legitimate  or 
not,  which  they  possessed,  found  the 
kingdom  over  which  they  ruled,  in  a  state 
of  such  discord  and  disaffection,  that  their 
utmost  efforts  were  necessary  to  prevent 
actual  disturbance ;  and  this  was  produced 
merely  by  the  struggle  and  jarring  be* 
tween  that  part  of  the  nation  who  had 
lost  their  property,  and  that  part  who 
had  gained  it.  It  was  enough,  however, 
for  an  English  House  of  Lords  to  know, 
that  the  principle  of  th^  bill  which  he  had 
brought  in  was  one  which  was  implanted 
more  strongly  in  the  heart  of  man  than 
perhaps  any  other;  namely,  that  the 
mnocent  should  not  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty.  Upon  these  ^rounds^ 
he  should  conclude  with  movmg  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Lord  Colchester  said:— My  lords,  aa 
the  bill  of  which  the  second  reading  ia 
now  moved  bv  the  noble  baron,  is  directed 
to  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  propose  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament  about  six  and  twenty  yeara 
ago,  it  may  be  not  unfit  that  T  should 
state  to  the  House,  whether  I  still  con* 
tinue  to  hold  the  same  opinions  upon  thia 
subject  which  I  then  entertained;  and 
more  especially  after  the  arguments  which 
we  have  heard  this  day. 

But  as  the  principle  of  the  existing  law 
does  not  rest  upon  grounds  which  are  lio* 
ble  to  shift  or  change  by  lapse  of  time,  so 
neither  have  my  sentiments  upon  it  under- 
gone any  alteration ;  nor  do  I  see,  why 
we  should  new  be  endeavouring  to  make 
treason  in  any  degree  cheaper,  or  to  lower 
the  penalties  upon  rebellion. 

The  principle  which  in  almost  every 
age  and  every  country  has  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  treason  has  been  the  same. 
It  has  been  thought  right,  that  men  die* 
posed  to  engage  in  rash  and  violent  on* 
dertakings,  which  may  shake  the  founda** 
tions  of  society  in  the  state  under  which 
they  live,  should  be  restrained  by  every 
consideration  which  can  a&ct  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man :  and  as  many,  who 
would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  own  lives 
upon  such  a  perilous  issoe,  might  never* 
thelea  be  restrained  by  the  apprehensloo 
of  involving  in  Iheir  own  fiite  the  intereals 
of  those  who  are  dearer  to  them  than  lifii 
itself,  the  law  has  wisely  operated  upon 
those  powerful  motives  for  securing  the 
general  interests  of  the  state. 

Upoo  tfas  piinciple  the  oldest  laws  of 
thia  country  have  proceeded ;  and  the  pe» 
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iwltiat  of  forfeiture  and  corruptaoD  of 
blood  £6r  the  crime  of  treason  continued 
in  full  force  in  England  from  the  Saxon 
times  to  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Scotiaod*  The  law  of  forfeiture  for  treap. 
•on  wai  of  like!  antiquity  in  Scotland, 
and  continued  in  force  there  till  the  year 
1690t  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
when. it  underwent  a  modification  which 
lasted  only  tizteen  years ;  corruption  of 
t>lo»d,  though  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  was  certainly  not  an 
established  consequence  of  the  same  of- 
fence. 

.  When  the  Union  took  place,  the  law  of 
treason  was  made  the  same  for  both  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  penal* 
ties  of  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  bIood« 
being  considered  by  parliament  as  neces- 
sary checks  to  .prevent  that  crime,  were 
extended  also  to  the  whole  kingdom,* 
#ith  the  concurrent  authority  of  lord 
Somera  and  lord  Cowper,  and  the  most 
eminent  men  of  those  times ;  for  the  opi- 
nioi»  of  public  men  must  be  judged  of  by 
their  public  acts. 

It  is  true,  that  the  period  for  the  con« 
tmuanoe  of  those  penalties  was  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  danger  immediately  ap- 
prehended, namely,  rae  life  of  the  Pre- 
tender: but  such  was  the  assumed  expe- 
diency of  annexing  these  penalties  to  this 
crime  whenever  the  danger  did  exist,  that 
the  period  was  again  prolonged  in  17i4,t 
to  the  death  of  the  Pretender's  sons,  at 
the  instance  of  lord  Hardwicke  in  this 
House,  and  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  whatever 
weight  the  noble  lord  may  ascribe  to  the 
authority  of  sir  William  Blackstone  upon 
this,  subject,  we  on  the  other  hand  have 
that  of  Mr.  Yorke;^  and  sir  Michael 
Porster,  in  his  celebrated  discourse  upon 
high  treason,  strongly  intimated  his  opinion 
that  such  a  law  should  not  be  suffered  to 
expire. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  country  was  beset  with 
new  dangers ;  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
of  the  worst  descriptiout  having  sprung 
up,  it  was  again  thought  proper  to  keep 
on  loot  the  same  penalties;  and  as  the 
duration  of  the  law  was  to  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  the  possible  recurrence 
of  the  crime,  it  appeared  to  parliament 

•  Statw  7  Anne,  c.  21. 
t  Stat.  17  Geo.  %  c  39. 
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that  the  wisest  course  would  be^  to  naake 
the  law  perpetual. 

Of  the  cases  of  compassion  which  may 
arise  under  such  laws,  as  it  is  our  happi* 
ness  to  live  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  the  standing  council  of  parUament  to 
advise  and  direct  its  measures,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  all  fit  cases, 
and  on  fit  opportunities,  the  royal  mercy 
will  be  duly  exercised ;  and  past  experi- 
ence, as  the  noble  baron  well  knows,  and 
as  we  have  all  witnessed  even  upon  this 
day,  may  justify  us  in  expecting  similar 
acts  of  royal  beneficence  in  times  to  come. 
A  long  catalogue  of  forfeitures,  with  the 
destruction  of  many  great  families  in  the 
tumultuous  times  of  our  history  may  cer- 
tainly be  enumerated;  but  if  the  noble 
lord  would  tax  his  memory  with  equal  di- 
ligence on  the  other  side,  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  could  cite  many  a  signal  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  great  families  of  this 
country,  where  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
many  a  Hotspur  has  been  checkea  bv  the 
sight  of  his  surrounding  family,  and  the 
strong  ties  of  domestic  affection  have  ar- 
rested the  career  of  a  mad  and  desperate 
ambition. 

With  respect  to  corruption  of  blood  sepa- 
rately considered,  and  its  consequences^ 
I  wifi  not  enter  into  those  details  of  law 
which  others  more  learned  will  handle 
with  infinitely  more  ability. 

But  thus  much  I  must  observe;  that  b^ 
the  present  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
corruption  of  blood  is  taken  away  from 
treason,  all  the  valuable  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  king  William*  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  tried  for  that  offence, 
which  gives  them  the  lists  of  witnesses 
and  jurors,  and  the  full  defence  by  coun- 
sel, will  be  all  swept  away,  which  the  noble 
baron  cannot  possibly  intend  ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  these  protections  are  given  only 
to  those  crimes  which  work  that  conse- 
quence. 

Upon  this  head  I  am  well  aware  that 
endeavours  have  been  made  heretofore  to 
take  away  corruption  of  blood,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  offences,  by  the  learned 
and  eminent  person  whom  the  noble  baron 
has  named,  i  mean  the  late  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  for  whoa 
I  had  a  sincere  respect  and  regard.  Wo 
often  conversed  upon  this  very  question  : 
but  in  those  many  conversations,  he  never 
presumed  to  express  a  hope  that  he  could 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  ; 

*  Stat.  7,  8,  Wai.  S,  c,  S. 
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and  altboogli  he  in  tw^  tucoeMhre  settioni 
endeavoured  to  remove  corruption  of 
blood  in  the  caaes  of  treason,  petty  trea* 
ton  and  murder,  he  succeeded  only  in  re- 
moving it  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
febny.*  If  the  bill  which  finally  passed 
into,  a  law  had  included  the  cases  or  petty 
treason  and  murder,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  been  dissatisfied ;  and  if  a  bill  to 
that  effect  were  now  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  it  woi:ld  at  least  have  my  con* 
carrence. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lords,  I 
trust  U)at  the  law,  which,  after  prevailing 
for  so  many  a^  in  this  country,  was  on 
full  considerstioo  established  in  principle 
and  eatended  to  Scotland  at  the  Union, 
which  was  again  continued  in  the  reign  of 
George  2nd,  and  finally  upon  further  dis- 
cussion made  perpetual  in  the  last  reign, 
wUl  be  allowed  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
permanent  law  of  this  country ;  and  there* 
fore  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  moving,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  to 
leave  out  the  word  **  now"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  the  words  **  this  day  six 
months.** 

The  Earl  of  Rotebery  supported  the  bill 
He  said  be  believed  that  if  noble  lords 
knew  all  the  grounds  upon  which  it  came 
recommended,  they  would  not  withhold 
from  it  their  apprcmation.  To  continue 
the  existing  hiw  was,  he  insisted,  a  direct 
breach  of  the  18th  article  of  the  act  of 
Union.  That  it  was  a  grievous  infringe- 
ment upon  private  righta  would  not  be 
denied,  aioce  it  deprived  men  of  the 
power  of  bequeathing  their  property  by 
will— a  (lower  which  thev  bad  enjoyed 
long  previous  to  that  law  which,  upon  pre* 
teats  to  him  wholly  indefensible,  restricted 
it*  £ven  if  it  was  thought  right  still  to 
continue  the  law  in  England,  where  it  had 
of  old  been  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  exist  in  Scotland ;  because 
it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  law  of  that 
country,  and  had  been  forced  upon  it 
onfy  as  a  temporary  measure.  Was  there 
any  man  in  the  present  day  who  would 
be  9o  bold  as  to  propose— was  there  anv 
parliament  cruel  enough  to  adopt-«sueh 
a  law?  Confident  as  he  was  that  these 
tjuestlons  must  be  answered  in  the  nega* 
live,  why,  he  would  ask  further,  was  so 
unjust  and  unnecessary  a  law  sullered  to 
continue?  No  man  abhorred  the  crime 
of  treason  more  than  he  did ;  but  bis  wish 
to  see  this  law  repeded  was  because  it 

*  Stat.MGeo.  8.9.1  i5. 
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inflicted  upon  the  innocent  a  punisbnlent 
which  had  been  deserved  only  by  the 
guilty.  The  bill  before  the  House  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  good  faith 
and  sound  policy ;  and  now  that  the  fears 
and  the  feelings  which  had  influenced  the 
adoption  of  difierent  measures  had  ceased, 
thia  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prevail.  He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  original 
motion. 

Lord  MehnUe  said,  he  viewed  the  sub- 
ject very  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
noble  baron  on  the  cross«bench  (Colches- 
ter).  The  chief  ground  on  which  the 
advocates  for  the  measure  relied  was, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  faith — an  infringe- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Union ; 
but  he  apprehended  that  both  the  ooble 
mover  and  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last 
had  much  oversUted  the  case,  and  had 
carried  their  argument  to  a  length  by  no 
means  warranted  by  the  facts  of  history. 
As  lo  forfeiture  of  property,  down  to  the 
year  1690,  it  was  the  ancient  common  law 
of  Scotland,  that  a  traitor  fofeited  not 
only  his  lands,  but  his  honours.  He 
made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of 
a  most  distinguished  lawyer,  baron  Hume, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  tmit  it  was  correct. 
From  that  prindpte  he  felt  no  incUnation 
to  depart ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  that  for* 
feiture  of  lands  and  honours,  on  the  part 
of  a  traitor,  formed  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment  of  treason,  and  was  extremely  salu-  - 
tary,  as  it  deterred  others  from  pursuing 
the  same  projects  of  rebellion.  He  fully 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law, 
as  ftur  as  regarded  corruption  of  blood, 
was  not  defensible ;  and  be  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  given  it  is  suwort,  if 
the  measure  introduced  by  sir  S.  nomilly 
in  1814,  had  included  petty  treason  and 
murder  as  well  as  high  treason.  He  waa 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  the  length  of 
the  noble  mover  on  this  point ;  but,  aU 
lowing  that  some  change  was  expediciit» 
he  contended  that  it  wss  fit  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  law  of  Scotland ;  at  least  as 
far  as  regarded  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Lord  Redetdaie  said,  that  it  was  ahnoat 
impossible  to  frame  any  law  of  public  po« 
licy  which  did  not  in  some  desree  aftct 
or  infringe  private  rights.  The  legisb- 
ture  in  former  times  had  wisely  adopted 
every  measure  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  the  crime  of  treason.  Such  had  been 
the  original  object  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  s 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  had  been  attended 
with  the  destrad  efiect.  If  it  were  not 
likely  to  produce  that  consequence,  why 
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had  sach  •  law  been  passed  ?  Id  1706f 
and  at  sabseqaent  periods*  when  the  sta^ 
tute  bad  been  continuedy  and  finally  when 
it  was  made  perpetual,  as  far  as  regarded 
Scotland,  such  had  been  the  design  of  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  under- 
taking. An  anecdote,  which  be  had  from 
good  authority,  would  illustrate  this  point. 
In  the  year  1745,  a  noble  lady  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  her  husband  was 
secretly  engaged  with  the  rebels,  and  hav- 
ing forged  a  warrant,  he  had  him  arrested 
by  a  pretended  officer,  until  an  authentic 
warrant  and  a  real  messenger  could  be 
sent  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  thus 
she  truly  boasted  afterwards,  that  she  had 
saved  the  estates  and  honours  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  rebellions,  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  co-operation  of 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  with  the  disaffect- 
ed. Could  it,  then,  be  denied,  that  a  Jaw 
which  secured  the  fideUty  and  obedience 
•f  men  who  bad  honours  and  property  to 
transmit  to  their  descendants  was  highly 
efficacious?  Annexed  to  this  bill,  he 
perceived  some  provisions  which  were  not 
in  themselves  objectionable.  The3r  ought 
to  stand  alone,  Umt  their  merits  might  be 
separately  judged  and  ascertained.  He 
most  decidedly  objected  to  coupling  both 
togedier,  for  the  sake  of  secttrin|p  the 
votes  of  individuals  who  were  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  good  because  it  was  at* 
tended  with  some  evil.  Looking  at  the 
measure  as  a  whole,  he  concurred  in  the 
amendment. 

The  Lmrd  Chancellor  felt  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
and,  entertaining  a  very  sincere  respect 
for  the  noble  lord  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced, he  regretted  that  he  could  not  ap> 
prove  of  it  as  it  stood.  The  law  of  fiar* 
feiture  and  corruption  of  blood,  as  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  high  treason,  affordfed  a 
vast  security  to  the  public  peace*  With 
lespect  to  other  crimes  to  wnich  the  same 
penalties  attached,  he  was  not  (Moepared 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  law  might  not 
be  safely  and  judiciousl  v  altered,  if  their 
lordshi])s  would  take  ttie  trouble  to  read 
this  bill,  they  would  see  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether,  under  the 
terms  of  it,  corruption  of  blood  wastakea 
away.  Of  honours .  to  which  it  was  evi- 
dently meant  to  apply,  no  mention  oc- 
curred until  die  latter  end  of  the  bill ;  and, 
although  it  was  evident  that  honours  were 
meant  to  be  included,  no  lawyer  would 
say»  that  the  words  **  lands,  tenemenu^ 
and  hereditaments"  oould  be  made  to  ex- 
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tend  to  heneiirs.  AH  such  grtota  of  ho* 
nours  as  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  la 
were  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  atill  the 
actual  possessor  had  tlie  entijwly  of  tho 
honour,  and  for  this  reason,-^whea  ia 
was  once  forfeited,  it  passed  away  altoge* 
ther.  Another  objection  to  the  bill  was, 
that  the  course  of  the  common  law  would 
in  some  instances,  be  opposed  and  inten* 
fared  with  ;  because  penons  entitled  to 
remainders  in  tail  weuki,  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  become  aetxedin 
fee  upon  the  attainder  of  the  tenant,  and 
without  the  process  oi  common  recovery* 
by  which  alone  an  estate-tail  coold  be  le« 
gaily  converted  into  a  fee.  The  bill  wae 
defective  also,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  pro- 
vided for  the  transnsissioa  of  chattels^ 
some  of  which  were  not  leas  valuable  tbaa 
estates  in  fee,  nor  of  goods  which,  in  a 
comnsercial  country  «6o«ndiaff  ia  persona 
of  wealth,  was  a  matter  of  no  less  import* 
aoce.  These  were,  however,  only  de- 
tails which  might  be  easily  obviated. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood,  b^ 
thought,  when  it  was  considered  how  e»» 
tensively  roaoous  the  consequenoes  of 
treasonable  practices  might  be,  to  tba 
peace  and  the  veiy  existence  of  familica, 
there  was  no  reason  to  comphua  if  soaae 
portion  of-  the  punishment  of  a  defeated 
treason  was  aiaae  to  fell  upon  tlw&miliei 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot. 
He  saw  how  difficult  it  would  be,  ta  ae^ 
store  to  Scotland  the  law  as  it  had  existed 
before  tlie  Union ;  but  he  thouaht  tho 
best  course  that  oould  be  adopted  would 
be  to  bring  in  another  bill.  If  this  siieiikl» 
however,  go  into  a  committee,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  propose,  that  bigb  treasoa 
should  tie  Icfl  out,  and  that  petit  treason 
and  murder  should  alone  be  the  sabjecta 
of  the  proposed  alterations.  Unless  tbia 
were  done,  he  should  support  the  amead- 
meat. 

The  House  divided  For  the  amendment^ 
15:  Against  it  12:  Majority  S.  Tba 
bill  was  therefore  lost. 
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MaasAoa  fbom  thb  Kma— ()okk  «* 
CuscBxaLAHD,  4c.]    The  Ohaaoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  presented  Che  feUowing 
Message  from  the  King: 
•<  GaoRoa  R. 

^Hia  BMijestyg  taking  into  oonaide>' 
atioa  thaty  siooe  .parlianent  made  pro* 
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vnion  fbr  tlra  tuatnteimnce  of  her  roval 
higlmen  tile  docben  of  Kent,  and  nis 
royil  faighncM  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
her  bignneis  the  princets  Alexandrine 
Victoria  of  Kent,  and  his  highnen  prince 
George  Frederick  Alexander  Cbarlea 
Enieit  Augoitns  of  Cumberiand,  hate 
been  bom,  and  have  attained  an  age  at 
which  it  is  proper  that  adequate  provision 
ihoold  be  nade  fbr  their  honourable  sop* 
oort  and  edacaUon ;  and  hii  nia|esty  being 
aesiroua  of  granting  an  annuity  to  her 
royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Kent,  and 
to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
beriandy  for  that  purpose,  recommends 
the  consideration  thereof  to  the  House, 
and  relies  upon  the  attachment  of  his 
faithful  Commons  to  adopt  such  measures 
aa  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

"  G.  R.»' 
Ordered  to  be  considered  to  a  com- 
mittee to  morroir. 


PkTITION  OV  B.  COILB  COMPLAINIITO 

or  Imprisonment.]  Mr. «/,  Smith  pre- 
aented  a  petition  from  Bernard  Coile,  of 
the  cit^  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 

Spresston  to  which  he  had  been  subject- 
y  and  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endored 
in  the  gaol  of  Armagh,  to  which  he  had 
been  committed  twentv  years  affo»  as  a 
reputed  papists  The  hon.  member  said, 
be  would  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  part  of  the  statements  in  this  peti- 
tion, but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  too  much  foundation  for 
the  petitioner's  complaints*  He  thought 
his  case  eminentty  entitled  to  the  attend 
tion  of  that  House. 

Mr.  GoMum  said«  that  when  the  case 
of  this  petitioner  was  first  mentioned  to 
idm,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  his  name. 
He  had  since  taken  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating  the  grounds  or  his  complaints. 
The  House  should  remember,  that  there 
was  no  transaction  referred  to  in  that 
petition  subsequent  to  1806;  and  it  was 
thirty  years  since  the  oonrrenco  of  the 
fiiat  transaction  of  which  the  petitiooer 
•eomplauied*  With  respect  to  the  cora> 
plaint  founded  on  the  committal  of  the 
petitioiier  to  gaol,  against  the  magistrates. 
It  was  opsn  to  him  to  apply  to  the  courts 
ef  Uw  ( and  he  freely  admitted,  that  if  the 
Ads  stattd  in  the  petition  were  true,  the 
conduct  of  those  concerned  conld  not  be 
too  strongly  reprobated ;  but  he  protested 
against  this  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  fHibiic  ofioers,  because  this 
•was  oot  the  proper  tribuaal,  and  particu- 
larly afler  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
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MrJ  Abercromby  said,  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  such 
histories  as  could  be  found,  containing 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Coile's  complaint,  and 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  man, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man, 
more  grossly  oppressed,  or  cruelly  treat- 
ed, tun  this  petitioner.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  t&  times, 
and  the  exaggerations  on  both  sides,  he 
had  sought  for  some  one  fact  that  could 
turn  the  scale,  and  he  would  state  what 
the  fact  was  that  had  formed  his  judg- 
ment.  What  he  referred  to  was  the  pro- 
secution instituted  against  the  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Greer;  aiM  when  he  found 
that  Mr.  Coile,  in  those  troublesome 
times,  and  with  such  infinite  hazard  to 
himsdf,  had  prosecuted  this  magistrate, 
and  obtained  a  conviction,  that  when  he 
found  that  the  government  of  the  day 
had  interfered  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  eaecution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Coile  stated  was 
too  true.  He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Coile ; 
but  his  conviction  was,  that  he  had  been 
most  cruelly  oppressed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  he  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case, 
but  the  House  should  remark,  that  some 
years  ago,  when  an  mquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, the  facts  in  the  petition  had  been 
disproved. 

Mr.  Hutchifuon  said,  that  Mr.  Coile 
was  a  most  oppressed  individual,  and 
was  universally  considered  so  in  Ireland. 
He  had  never  seen  any  statement  con- 
tradictory of  the  details  contained  in  the 
petition ;  and  he  thought  it  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  go<- 
vemment  to  refuse  an  investigation  into 
the  case  of  the  petitioner. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

FOROKRY  OF  A  PsTITION-— BrEACK 

OF  Privilrob.]  The  Serjeant-at-Amsi 
having  reported  that  he  had  taken  Robert 
Peer  French  Pilkingten  into  custody, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Peel  moved  that  he  be  called  to  the  bar. 
The  &^er  then  addressed  him:««» 
*'1labert  Peer  French  Pilktogton ;  you  have 
been  examined  before  a  committee  of  this 
House,  and  have  acknowledged  yourself 
the  author  of  a  petition,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Protestant  ii^abitants  of  Bsl- 
liiusloe,  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancip** 
tion ;  and  this  House  has  resolved,  on 
the  report  of  that  committee,  that  you. 
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having  been  proved  to  be  the  author  of 
such  counterreit  petitiooi  and  haying  af- 
fixed the  signatures  thereto,  and  having 
sent  it  at  a  genuine,  petition  to  a  member 
of  this  House,  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  thing 
to  offer  in  extenuation  of  your  conduct, 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  hear  you/' 

Whereupon  the  said  Robert  Poer 
French  Pilkington  stated,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  ofier  in  extenuation  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  very 
foolish  and  rash  action ;  that  he  had  come 
from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  House;  that  he 
alone  had  been  concerned  in  fabricating 
the  petition,  and  in  forwardmg  it  to  the 
member  who  presented  it ;  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect  either  to  the  honourable 
House  or  to  the  honourable  member  to 
whom  the  petition  was  forwarded;  that 
his  health  was  in  a  venr  precarious  state, 
he  having  been  obliged  to  send  for  medi- 
cal assistance  since  he  was  in  custody; 
and  that  he  entirely  threw  himself  on 
the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the  House  :-i- 
And  then  he  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  was  at  all 
times  disposed  to  support  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  this  was  a  case  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  asserted ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  person  who  had  just 
left  their  bar  had  come  forward  and  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  petition 
in  question,  should  be  taken  as  such  an 
extenuation  of  his  &ult  as  might  induce 
the  House  to  relax  the  severity  with 
which  it  might  otherwise  visit  it.  His 
conduct,  it  was  true.  Involved  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
was  calculated  to  lessen  the  confidence 
with  which  members  would  receive  peti- 
tions coming  from  Ireland,  and  other 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  but,  looking 
at  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  at 
the  individual's  state  of  health,  and  at 
tbe  readiness  of  his  confession,  he  thought 
that,  without  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent, the  privilege  of  parliament  would 
be  sufficiently  asserted  by  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  remain  in  custody;  and  to- 
morrow he  would  move  that  he  be  dis- 
charged on  Monday. 

Sir  «/•  Nenpori  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  of  the  case  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  thought  that  the  readiness  with 
which  the  peraon  at  the  bar  had  confins- 
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ed  his  fiiult,  and  thus  removed  the  sua- 
picion  of  having  fiibricated  the  petitioii 
from  a  large  b^y  of  men  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  object  to  which  it  re* 
ferred,  was  an  extenuation  of  his  offence. 
It  was  now  fully  ascertained,  that  a  dies 
of  men  who,  without  the  confession  of  the 
individual  at  the  bar,  might  have  been 
suspected  of  having  got  up  this  petttton, 
were  wholly  innocent.  The  persObat 
the  bar  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  those  to  whose  claima 
the  petition  referred.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  under  that  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  person  in  custody,  he 
would  fully  concur  in  the  motbo  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  suggest,  that  as 
it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Houae  oC 
Commons  to  commit  for  a  certain  time— 
a  practice  peculiar  only  to  the  other 
House — it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
prisoner  remain  in  custody  until  further 
orders. 

LoHDON  CoLLBGX.^  Mr.  Brou^hoM 
moved  for  leave  to  bnng  in  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate a  college  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London.  The  object  of  this  udiversity 
was,  to  bring  thea  dvantage  of  educaftioB 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  uni-i 
versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the 
benefit  of  improvement.  He  assured  the 
House  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  to  throw  the 
est  imputation  on  the  conduct,  the 

auirements,  tbe  capacity,  the  talents,  or 
lie  principles  of  those  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those 
two  learned  establishments.  That  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  were  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  two  universities.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to 
incorporate  certain  persons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  in  or  near  to  the 
citv  of  London.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  acquiesoed  in  the 
motion,  but  said  that  in  so  doing  he  re- 
served the  declaration  of  his  opinion  until  a 
future  stase  of  the  bill.  As  he  underatood 
that  no  discttsabn  of  its  merila  waa  to 
take  place  now,  he  merely  rose  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  his  being  sop* 
posed  to  favour  the  bill  because  he  ud  not 
opposed  it  in  its  present  stage. 

Mr.  Brougham  allowed  Uiat  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  a  right  te  guard  hio* 
self  iiem  miaoonatnictioct  in  &e  maaiMr 


which  he  had  jtiit  •dopted.  He  shonldy 
hewever,  be  soprued  if  any  opposition 
were  made  to  a  billy  of  which  the  aole  ob- 
ject was  to  render  education  come-at-able 
by  the  middling  classes  of  society,  without 
paying  2S0L  or  900/«  a-year  for  each  of 
their  children  at  one  of  the  universities. 
He  wished  to  give  the  middling  classes  an 
opportunity  of  getting  that  education  at 
a  cheaper  rate  for  tSmt  children,  which 
their  servants,  their  shoemakers,  their 
farriers,  and  their  blacksmiths  were  now 
getting  almost  for  nothing  at  the  difierent 
institutions  which  had  recently  been 
erected  for  their  benefit  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Peei  said,  that  all  he  had  intended 
to  do  by  his  remarks,  was  to  reserve  the 
declaration  of  his  opinion  until  the  details 
of  the  bill  were  fairly  before  the  House. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

State  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to 
Religious  Amimosities.]]  Mr.  Spring 
Ricef  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  occupying  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
declared  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  excite  irri* 
tation.  If  he  departed  from  that  rule,  it 
would  be  unwillingly,  and  he  entreated 
the  House  to  interfere  and  correct  him, 
if  he  should  be  found  in  any  manner  de* 
viating  from  that  calmness  of  discussion 
which  such  a  subject  as  the  present  ought 
to  meet.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  advert  to  what 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  on  the  subject 
with  which  his  motion  was  connected,  in 
order  to  lay  a  parliamentary  ground  for 
the  motion  itself.  He  admitted,  that  if 
nothing  had  occurred  on  that  subject 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
4H*  that  if  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  a  session,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
improper  on  his  part  to  make  the  propo- 
aition  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  House,  and  exceedingly  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  accede  to  that 
proposition.  But,  witli  reference  to  what 
nad  taken  place  on  the  subject,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
it  would  be  wise,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  House  should  take  some 
such  step  as  that  he  was  about  to  call 
upon  them  to  take. 

He  believed  that  there  was  no  man  who, 
looking  back  on  recent  occorrenoes, 
would  not  allow,  that  if  there  was  one 
airiiject  which  osore  than  any  other  had 
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occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  both 
sides  of  that  House,  but  of  the  people 
out  of  doors,  it  was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  steps  which  it  was  pr<ibable 
parliament  would  take  to  ameliorate  that 
condition.  It  was  a  consideration  which 
came  in  some  degree  recommended  by 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
expediency  of  which  was  established  bv 
every  Inouiry  that  had  been  instituted* 
He  would  now,  however,  ask,  after  all  the 
anxiety  that  had  been  so  senerally  evin- 
ced, what  had  been  done  by  the  legisla- 
ture for.  Ireland?  The  Statute^ook 
might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
remedial  measure  for  the  evils,  the  exist- 
eooe  of  which  in  that  country  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged.  One  act,  indeed, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  legishi- 
ture.  He  meant  that  which  had.put  an  end 
to  the  Catholic  Association.  It  had  been 
declared  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  existence  of  that  association  was 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  Ireland ; 
and,  although  it  was  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  or  Ireland,  nar- 
liament  proceeded  utterly  to  extinguisn  it. 
He,  for  one,  had  never  dissembled  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  some  danger  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  that  associa- 
tion. He  had  alwajfs  wished  to  see  it  pot 
down;  although  he  should  have  preferred 
seeing  it  pot  down  by  the  removal  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  establishmenL 
Pot  down,  however,  it  was.  But,  al- 
though they  thus  l^islated  against  the 
Catholics  in  that  very  point  to  which  they 
were  most  attached;  although  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  earl  Fingal 
to  the  humblest  contributor  to  the  rent, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  throughout  Ire- 
land in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Auodation, 
yet  he  called  on  the  House  to  recollect 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  when  an  act 
was  passed  against  this  their  cherished 
body.  They  suently  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  parliament.  Nay,  they  did 
more.  They  not  only  obeyed  the  lav, 
but  they  gave  it  anenlar^  construction. 
They  not  only  obeyed  it  m  its  literal  mean- 
ing ;  but  they  obeyed  it  with  a  liberal  un- 
derstanding, as  if,  instead  of  being  a  penal 
measure,  it  had  been  one  of  grace  and 
favour.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  Catholics  at  least  deserved  well.of  the 
legislature. 

Bi|t,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  mis-state- 
ment of  Uie  fact,  if  he  were  to  conceal  his 
belief  that  the  entire  acquiescence  of.  the 
CatboGcs  in  the  decision  of  die  legisla- 
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cure  was  principaUy  produced  hj  the 
hopes  of  wbich  they  were  at  that  period 
fttU%  Tbey  knefr  that  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  were  going  on  in  that  and 
In  the  other  House  of  parliament ;  and 
they  calouiated  on  the  most  favoorable 
tetulu  to  their  cause.  They  thought  that 
by  humbly  offering  themselves  as  wit^ 
iMBses ;  by  giving  every  possible  informa- 
ttoOi  bv  contributing  to  tne  production  of 
the  whole  truth,  by  laying  the  case  of 
Ireland  before  the  country,  they  should 
receive  from  the  justice  of  parlisment 
relief  iVom  the  evils  under  which  they 
were  labourinff.  Their  witnesses  were  not 
only  examined  by  the  friends  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  were  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  that  powerful  engine,  the 
cross-examination  of  the  opponents  of 
Ihe  measure*  Prom  Mr*  O'Connell,  par« 
liament  learnt  the  political  views  of  the 
Catholics  t  Arom  Dr.  Doyle,  the  principles 
<»f  their  religion.  When  those  inquiries 
bad  terminated,  the  Catholics  received, 
as  fsr  as  that  House  was  concerned,  the 
renf&rd  of  their  conduct.  They  looked 
Ibrward  with  strong  anticipation  of  suc- 
oess«  They  found  that  their  cause  was 
tiahiing  ground  in  the  Commons  House. 
They  found  that  in  Ireland  it  was  gaining 
grsund.  They  felt  too,  that  notwtthstand* 
ang  what  might  be  said  of  petitions  to 
the  contrary,  that  amongst  the  best-educa- 
ted and  higher  classes  in  England,  the 
cause  of  emancipation  was  gaining  ground. 
The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  was 
introduced  into  that  House,  and  for  the 
second  time  carried  triumphantly  through 
it.  The  expectations  of  the  Catholics 
were  thus  highly  excited.  There  was  not 
an  individual  connected  with  the  Catho- 
lic party— there  was  not  a  Protestant  who 
wisned  well  to  Ireland— that  did  not  en- 
lenain  what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable 
expectation,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics  would  be  better  at  the  close  of 
t|ie  session  than  it  had  been  at  its  com- 
mencement. Nor  were  those  hopes  di- 
minished by  the  tone  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  that 
House.  Por  although  they  contended 
warmly  against  the  measure  on  principle, 
yet  their  tone  was  so  mild  and  concuia- 
toiy,  as  to  disarm  the  Catholics  of  resent- 
ment, and  to  excite  in  their  breasts  afeel- 
ing  of  regret,  that  talents  were  not  exert- 
ea  on  their  side  of  the  question,  wbich, 
had  they  been  successful  in  defeating  the 
bilL  would  not  have  accompanied  that 
defeat  with  insult,  but  would  have  given 
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a  grace  and  dimty  eveit  to  the  reflisal  of 
justice  [hear,  hear  !]•  But,  what  follow- 
ed ?  For  the  seeoisd  time,  the  Cetholle 
Relief  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  the  second  time  it  was  placed 
by  his  right  hon;  fViend,  in  the  handa 
of  the  loiS  high  chancellor  Of  England. 
This  bill,  recommended  as  no  former 
measure  of  the  kind  had  been  recommen^ 
ded ;  this  bill,  recommended  by  the  con* 
ourrence  of  many  honourable  members  of 
that  House,  who  had  formerly  been  hostile 
to  it;  this  bill,  supported  bv  a  greater 
number  of  Protestants  than  had  ever  before 
expressed  their  approbation  of  it ;  this  bill 
was  rejected  by  tbe  House  of  Lords. 
'*Sir,*'  continued  the  hon.  gentleman,  **  I 
will  abstain  from  msking  such  comments 
on  that  proceeding  as  would  justly  call 
for  your  interfierence.  If  I  were  to  state 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  their  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  had  placed  us  in  a  situ- 
ation disgraceful  to  ourselves  and  to  them, 
you  would  observe  to  me,  that  I  was  using 
strong  language,  and  the  House  would, 
no  doubt,  concur  in  that  opinion.  If  I 
were  to  say,  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Lords  wss  dl  nonsense  and  trash 
in  its  commencement,  and  worse  than 
nonsense  in  its  close,  you  would  very 
pronerly  declare,  that  such  language 
ought  not  to  be  applied  by  an  individual 
member  of  either  House  of  parliament  to 
the  conduct  of  the  other  House"  [bear, 
hear,  hear!]. 

He  would  abstain,  therefore,  iWmi  ap* 
plying  any  harsh  words  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  by  the  upper 
House  of  parliament.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  say,  that  it  exhibited  the  two 
Houses  at  issue  on  a  question  of  as  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  as  ever  occu- 
pi^  the  attention  of  a  legislature  —  a 
question  involving  the  existence  of  Ir^ 
land,  and  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Were  they  to  pause  here?  Were  tbey 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  abandon  the  Catholic  cause  f 
Or  were  they  not  rather  to  adopt  the 
wiser  course  of  endeavouiin^  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  their  case  by^  bringing  forward 
evidence  of  its  justice  in  a  shape  so  un- 
questionable as  td  reconcile  the  House  of 
Lords  to  their  opinion,  and  at  length  to 
ensure  the  success  uf  the  messure,  for  the 
success  of  which  they  had  so  long  been 
struggling?  Let  the  House  remensber 
that  this  was  not  a  consideration  o^  minor 
importance.  It  was  not  like  a  diffi^renee 
of  opioieo  from  the  House  of  Lords  en  a 
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Silk  bill.  It  WM  not  Kke  «  qoettbn  wIm* 
tli«r  satint  and  ribbons  should  bo  mantt- 
factured  in  Spitalfiolda  or  in  Yorkshiro. 
Il  was  a  difFcrence  of  opinion  on  a  qutt* 
tion,'  Iho  right  dotorroination  of  which  was 
essential  to  the  welUbeing»  and  eveii  to 
the  existence  of  the  country.    On  what 

ground  could  the  bill  havo  Seen  relected 
y  the  House  of  Lords  ?  It  coolcl  have 
boon  eo  rejected  oolj  on  the  ground  that 
its  adoption  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  ordery  and 
with  the  security  of  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  House  of  Lords  could  have  dotennined 
to  continue  such  painful  restrictions  on 
aix  millbna  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  ex- 
cept under  the  iaflumice  of  such  a  per- 


llVetl— the  House  of  Commons  declare, 
that  they  consider  the  passing  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Kelief  bill  to  bo  indispensable  to 
the  welUbeingy  and  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  empire.  The  House  of  Lords  de- 
dare*  that  they  consider  the  adontion  of 
that  bill  to  be  mconsistent  with  tne  well* 
being  of  the  empire,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Protosuot  establishment.  If  the  Lords 
be  right,  we  are  undermining  the  very 
£aundation  of  the  ttate{  if  they  be  wrong 
they  are  arresting  all  natural  improve- 
ment, andendangertng  all  natural  security; 
between  these  two  eoinions  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  Under  such  ciroum- 
atances  what  course  ought  that  House  to 
pursue?     To  strengthen  their  <^so;  to 

C'ove  from  the  best  evadeooe  and  the 
ghost  authority,  that  they  were  right  in 
the  yiew  which  they  had  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  bo  were  asked  on  what  evidence, 
and  on  what  authority,  he  thought  ho 
could  most  stronj^ly  rely  as  calculated  to 
influence  the  opinions  or  the  other  House 
of  parliament,  he  would  answer,  the  evi- 
dence and  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
individual  j»ho  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
king's  government  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  nature. 
He  thought  that  lord  Welloaley,  as  an  eye- 
witness, was  better  qualified  than  any  other 
man^  to  give  an  account  of  the  dvil  aiii« 
nositles  of  Ireland,  witli  their  conse- 
quences. He  thought,  too,  that  the  opi- 
nion ef  lord  WcUedey  nMSt  have  very 
Eeat  weight  with  the  partiea  with  whom 
I  bad  to  deal.  Bfust  not  his  opinion 
have  weight  with  the  cabinet  which  had 
appointed  bias,  and  with  the  Houeo  of  par- 
uament  to  wbish  he  had  so  loqg  been  en 


omaoMot  i  Let  it  not  be  said  that  they 
had  already  heard  lord  Wellesley'a  opi* 
aions  in  ptflisment ;  and  that  even  if  such 
despatches  as  those  for  which  he  was  about 
to  move,  really  existed,  they  h^d  alieady 
derived  from  those  opinions  all  the  benam 
which  could  be  gained  by  the  production 
of  the  despatches.  By  no  means.  Thoat 
were  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  given 
inunediately  after  a  long  residence  in 
India,  and  a  long  dissociation  ftom  Iretaad 
and  her  concerns.  What  he  wanted  waa , 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  lord  Wellesl^ 
but  the  opinion  of  lord  Wdllesley  as  the 
king's  deputy,  after  four  loag  and  painftii 
years  of  observatioo  and  experience  \  after 
four  years  passed  in  severe  trial.— He 
wanted  his  opinion  of  that  country  after 
be  Imd  governed  it  for  fimr  years  under 
circumstances  of  greater  diflculty  than 
any  whidi  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
farmer  govemofo,  and  after  he  had,  by  hia 
government,  conferred  upon  it  greater 
good  than  all  of  them  put  together  [hear]« 
The  House  had  already,  it  was  true,  the 
weight  of  lord  Wellesley's  authority; 
that  which  be  sought  to  give  them  by 
the  production  of  the  P>P^n  ^  caHed  for 
was  the  benefit  of  .lord  Wellesley's  expo* 
rience  in  the  recorded  opinion  of  lord 
Wellcalcyy,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
shape  or  despatches  transmitted  to  tiie 
ministry  who  employed  him.  Had  he  • 
right  to  assume  the  existence  of  sudi  dee- 
patches  ?  Of  course  he  could  know  n»* 
thing  on  the  subject.  But  he  would  allow, 
that  if  it  was  not  demonstrable  fi'om  the 
common  sense  of  the  thing,  that  such  do^ 
patches  most  exist,  that  lord  Wellesley 
must  have  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
great  question  which  had  been  so  long 
agitating  the  empire,  and  that  that  opinion 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty'a 
ministers,  then  the  House  ought  to  with* 
hold  their  sanction  ftom  his  proposition. 
Could  the  House  imagine,  tliat  ttw  lord- 
lieutenant  had  not  communicated  hia  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  ?  The  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Irehmd :  the  legisiatioA 
of  the  present  session  rendered  such  a 
anpposition  wholly  absurd.  That  lord 
Wellesley  should  have  dedined  all  con- 
raunieation  with  the  cabinet  was  more 
credible  than  that,  writing  to  the  king^s 
ministers,  bo  should  omit  nil  mention  of 
the  Catholic  ooeation.  He  had,  theve^ 
fore,  a  fuH  ri^t  to  esoume  the  existooee 
of  such  a  despatdi  as  that  for  which  he 
had  moved,  lie  contended  that  eftvf 
prebobility  mi  iniitour  of  its  «xistosoo» 
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vnd  he.pul  it  •boldly  to  tbe  Houae',  that 
In  tuch  a  detpatcli  a  dittinct  opinion. mutt 
have  been  given  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
to  the  aeceMity  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
It  was  impoMiole  to  touch  upon  any  Irish 

Zuestion,  without  meeting  upon  it  the 
[gthi^  question*  It  was  impossible  to 
go  from .  the  school  of  the  child,  to  the 
burial-place  of  the  old  man,  without  being 
beset  by  it  In  some  shape  or  other.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  lord 
Wdlesley,  bound,  as  the  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  to  give  an  aiccount  or  its  state 
and  Gondition«-f>bound  to  describe  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  suffered,  and  to  sug* 
gest  the  remedies  by  which  those  evils 
might  be  most  effectually  met--how  was 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  that  noble  lord 
cnuld  write  to  the  government  at  home, 
without  explicitly  stating  his  opinion  on 
the  great  question  of.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion T  That  was  the  very  opinion  which 
he  wtthed  to  come  at.  That  was  the  very 
jOpinion  by  which  he  wished  to  prove  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  wise  deci* 
alon.  He  cidled  on  the  majority  of  that 
House  to  support  his  motion ;  for  by  so 
doing  they  would  support  the  principle 
of  their  own  vote. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  swd,  that  no  such 
despatches  had  been  received  from  lord 
Wellesley;  that  no  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject  had  been  expressed  to  his 
majesty's  government  by  lord  Wellesley. 
Jf  so«  would  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  consent  to  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  lord  Wellesley,  either  by 
that  or  by  the  other  House  or  parliament  ? 
Why  not  i  The  two  Houses  were  at 
issue  •  on  a  question  of  .vital  importance. 
On  the  merits  of  that  question  lord  Wel- 
lesley could  give  the  best  testimony  that 
could  be  given.  Would  the  sentiemen 
opposite  agree  that  lord  Wellesley  should 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  should 
state  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  four 
ears'  experience  in  the  government  of 
reland  ?  A  'fdignos  vindice  nodus  *'  had 
arrived,  which  reouired  the  appearance  of 
that  illustrious  nooleman  upon  the  scene. 
He  would  again  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether  they  would  allow  lord 
Wellesley  to  be  examined  i  If  he  had 
followed  the  course  most  congenial  to  his 
own  mind,  he  should  have  pressed  such  a 
motion  upon  the  House ;  but  he.  was  told 
that  if  he  did  press' it,  he  would  be  met 
by  a  declaration  that  the  presence  of  lord 
Wellealey  could  not  be  spaced  from  be- 
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land.  Under  the  preseBt  aspefet  of  afiiifv, 
he.  would  not  wish*  to  pursue  any  coarse 
that  could  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
create  irritation  or  disturbance  in  Iremod, 
and  he  should  therefore  make  a  motion  of 
a  very  mitigated  nature- 
He  thought  it  behoved  the  House* 
both  upon  principle  and  upon  policy,  ta 
have  some  consideration  for  the  feelinga 
of  the  Irish.  The  people  of  Ireland  bad, 
for  many  years*  been  suffering  under  de- 
feated expectations,  and  of  hope  deferred  ; 
but  the  parliament  had  now  avowed  what 
not  only  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  C^ 
tholic  petitions  and  a  refusal  to  pass,  the 
bill,  or  to  grant  them  any  concession 
whatever;  but  wliat,  if  carried  to  a  Mr 
and  legitimate  conclusion,  would  warrant 
the  government  in  asking  of  narliament 
the  re-euactment  of  the  penal  laws.  If 
the  government  were  consistenty  and  acted 
upon  their  own  principles,  he  mamtained 
that  Ireland  would  be  unsafe  if  they  did 
not  revert  to  the  old  system  of  laws  [hear, 
hear!].  If  what  some  members  of  the 
adminutration  had  asserted  was  true,  that 
the  Catholics  were  bad  subjects,  and  gave 
but  a  divided  allegiance,  the  government 
had  already  trusted  them  Myond  the 
bounds  of  prudence ;  they  had  gone  too 
far,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  m&e  them 
powerless^  because  they  were  not  te  be 
confided  in.  Lord  Liverpool's  declara- 
tions had  produced  this  feeling  and  im- 
pression which  existed  in  Irehind;  they 
felt  deep  foreboding  and  anticipation,  thai 
the  day  of  hope  for  the  Catholics,  if  it 
had  not  disappeared,  would  shortly  dis^ 
appear;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  sivin^ 
them  the  solemn,  recorded,  official  opi- 
nion of  the  Iord*Iieutenant  to  increase 
their  confidence,  that  the  law,  as  it  ex- 
isted, would  be  administered  fairiy  to- 
wards them ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  calm 
and  soothe  irritation,  that  he  called  on 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  production  of 
these  documents. 

When  he  told  the  House  that  he  thought 
it  of  the  biff  best  importance  to  soothe  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Catholic  disaopointments 
were  necessarily  to  lead  to  Catholic  dis- 
turbances.  Submission  to  the  laws  wu 
the  duty  of  every  man.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
awaie  of  this  truth ;  bot»  nevertheleast  so 
long  as  grievance  was  added  to  grievance 
—40  long  as  government  continued  add* 
ing  disappointment  upon  disappointment 
«— so  long  was  danger  augmeoting.    If 
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the  Catholics  oould  be  trusted  as  far  as 
they  had  been  trusted  under  disappoint- 
aneots  and  grievances— -if  government  had 
thought  it  right  to  repose  such  confidence 
in  their  Io]^alt^  and  obedience  when  in  a 
state  of  irritation  from  existing  evils— was 
it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  worthy  of 
having  bestowed  upon  them  those  rights 
ifor  which  they  had  petitioned*  but  which 
were  still  withheld?  Tiie  hon.  baronet 
near  him  (sir  T.  Lethbridge)  had  ad- 
omitted,  that  notwithstanding  the  rejection 
of  their  claiansy  he*  was  persuaded  the 
Catholics  would  still  behave  with  loyalty 
and  affection.  If  this  was  his  persuasion* 
whjr»  then*  refute  them  that  confidence 
which  they  required  and  deserved  ?  -  That 
hon.  baronet  admitted  that,  at.  this  day* 
the  Catholics  might  be  fully  relied  upon — 
that  their  peacMbleness*  fidelity  to  the 
lawsi  tranquil  demeanour*  was  what  was 
to  be  relied  upon  as  to  the  future  tran- 
ouillity  of  Ireland,  He  did  think  that 
these  recitals  of  Catholic  merit*  that  this 
reliance  upon  Catholic  allegiance,  came 
Tery  strangely  from  a  quarter  which  had 

given  its  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
ilL  If  the  Catholics  .were  what  they 
were  represented — rif*  in  disappointment 
and  grievance*  you  could  connde  in  them 
«>-4f9  under  circumstances  of  irritation,  the 
bon.  member  for  SoroefBetsbire  loved  the 
Catholics  so  well,  that  he  believed*  do 
what  they  would*  they  would  still  respect 
you— he  (Mr.  R.)  could  only  say*  upon 
this  Drinciple*  that  the  Houfe  was  not 
justined  in  withholding  or  refusing  its  ap* 
probation  to  any  measure*  the  eiiect  of 
which  would  be,  to  admit  into  the  consti- 
tution those  perM>na  of  whom  it  enter* 
tained  so  high  an  opinion.  But  he  be* 
lieved  that  the  Catholics  would  confide  as 
little  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  hon,  baronet  and  those  who  op* 
posed  their  just  claims*  as  that  hon.  ba- 
ronet and  his  agricultural  firiends  did  in 
the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  late  lord 
I^oodonderry  to  their  patience*  endurance* 
and  forbsArance*  when  he  (sir  Thomas) 
and  Mr.  Webbe  Hall  were  described  as 
the  0*Connell  and  0*6orman  of  the  agri- 
cultural complainants  [hear].  The  Ca- 
tholics would*  he  feared,  when  praise  was 
offered  from  such  a  quarters  remember 
the  langusge  of  the  poet-* 

'*  Mr  Sir,  ^u  spat  on  me  on  Wednetdty  Istt ; 
ycm  tpanied  me  such  a  dav— «Doiher  time 
.   Yon  called  me  dog— But,  for  these  coortedet." 

f<But,**8ays  the  hon.member  for  Somerset, 
VOL,  XIII, 


•<  I  hold  myself  entitled  to  the  best  ser^ 
vices  of  the  Catholics.** 

If  the  Catholics,  however,  rejected  the 
advice  of  their  enemies,  he  still  hoped 
thejr  would  take  the  recommendetion  of 
their  friends;  and  as  one  of  the  latter* 
there  were  two  principles,  which  he  would 
particularly  urge  for  their  adoption.  One 
was*  to  preserve*  at  every  risk,  and  under 
^1  vicissitudes,  union  among  their  own  body 
— ^to  maintain  it  from  .Giant's  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear*  if  they  hoped  either  to 
meet  or  to  deserve  success.  The  next 
was*  to  obtsin*  by  all  means  within  their 
power,  the  Protestant  co-operation*  which 
wss  already  so  generally  held  out  to  them, 
A  tide  was  already  beginning  to  flow  in 
their  favour ;  let  them  embark  upon  the 
stresm  and  they  would  arrive  at  a  safe 
harbour.  They  were  approaching  the 
period  when  Ireland  would  become*  mo« 
rally  speaking*  unanimous  upon  this  suIk 
ject.  As  soon  as  Ireland  became  so*  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  House* 
nor  of  any  government*  to  refuse  theie 
demands  [hear*  hear  I].  One  party  de« 
clared  that  there  could  be  no  securitv 
without  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  biU. 
whilst  another  party  protested*  that  were 
the  bill  to  pass,  the  very  existence  of  both 
church  and  state  would  be  endangered*  if 
not  annihilated.  This  wide  extreme  of 
opposite  views*  urgeda  want  of  accurate 
information  upon  the  subjeqt.  But  it  was 
not  a  matter  which  required  any  depth  of 
research«-»the  Irish  people*  on  thb  qaes« 
tion  of  emancipation*  must*  from  the  na« 
ture  of  things*  be  the  best  judges  as  to 
the  expediency  of  granting  it.  He  en^ 
treated  the  government  to  consider  that 
this  was*  of  all  other  questions*  that  on 
which  the  Irish  members  were  entitled  to 
Mrticular  attention  from  the  people  of 
England*  on  account  of  their  local  know- 
ledge and  peculiar  opportunities  of  obser« 
vation.  Their  lives,  hap|iioess*  and  pro- 
perty depended  upon  tnis  subject*  and 
they  were  consequoitly  the  best  judges  of 
its  nature.  Now*  at  least  three  out  of 
four  of  the  Irish  members  were  favourable 
to  the  Catholic  claims;  and  if  they  were 
to  take  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  peerage* 
the  majority  in  fhvour  of  those  claima 
would  be  at  least  equal.  The  necessary 
efliect  of  exclusion  against  this  evidence 
wss  calculated  to  bring  the  people  of  Ire« 
land  ultimately  to  hate  and  curse  the 
British  constitution,  and  detest  that  union 
of  the  two  countries*  which*  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances*  would  be  pro* 
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dhicthre  of  so  tnticli  good  for  b6lh«  It 
-was  under  those  cii^umstaticeb  thathe  was 
so  anxious  to  faanre  the  despatches  of  Idrd 
Wdleslej IM  before  them;  first,  to  obIui 
i^  agitated  feeling  of  Ireland ;  and  next^ 
to  ^fghten  the  fmUic  feding  of  Ireland 
toon  aaubject  in  which  his  opiotoo,  as 
chief  governor^  nraslnet^essarily  oavegtcac 
weight;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  to  guide 
public  opmioki  in  England  in  the  coarse  it 
mi  already  taken. 

<  For  his  part,  he  most  thoroughly  de^ 
ipiscd'the  base  and  despicable  lUrts  whtch 
had  been  taken  to  inflame  the  poblfc  mind 
upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
.  cry  of  <«  No  Popery,"  and  the  base  arti« 
fkea  by  which  it  was  raised,  he  should 
anereliF  say,  that  the  same  hands  which 
scrawled  **  No  Popery,"  would  also  be  the 
first  to  write  **So  King''  in  the  same 
manner  [hear,  bear].  And  haying  just 
Bientioned  this  ftet,  he  would  relate  ano- 
ther, and  which  be  wSs  sure  was  not  pro« 
moled  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholics.  There  was  a 
person,  .he  believed,  of  the  nadie  of  Ben- 
bow,  who  was  described  as  an  obscure 
publisher  of  seditiova  pamphlets  at  foimer 
trials  of  notoriety,  and  who  was  at  pre^ 
sent  engaged  in  ilisseminating  a  Speech, 
purporting  to  have  been  deltv^ered  by  an 
illustrious  personage  elsewhere,  and  upon 
the  sentiments  in  which,  he  meant  not  to 
say  one  word.  I>o  this  publication  was, 
however,  subjoined  a  call  of  the  people  of 
England  to  rejoice,  in  terms  sufficiently 
objectionable  m  this  country,  but  which, 
when  circulated  in  Irelani^  whither  he 
had  heard  it  was  sewt  by  a  personage  high 
in  rank  and  office,  was  in  the  otmest  de- 
gree calculated  to  exdte  irritation  and 
discontent*  If  either  of  the  parties  con* 
ceived  that  this  conduct  would  recom- 
adend'them  to  the  illustrious  person,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  they  deceived  them- 
selves ;  as  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
duke  of  York  would  wish  to  produce  dis- 
cord and  irritation  in  irelamd* 

If  there  was  any  ^ueation  on  whidi  he 
should  mistrust  public  feeling,  it  was  one 
which  involved  public  prejudices.  The 
moment  religion  was  interfered  with,  the 

fidgment  was  blinded.  On  a  question 
ce  the  present,  he  would  mistrust  asere 
popular  feeling ;  so  little  was  it  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  any  question  that  hivolfed 
the  rtligbos  prejudices  of  theMpdatioo. 
TIm  damoor  excited  upon  tnis  subject 
waa  as  unworthy  of  attention  u  those 
which  bad  eiisted  against  neisorefe  of 
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trade,  and  which^  Q|(oti  anath^  0€»a<l0f>, 
had  been  alloded  to  ty  a  riglit  hoft.  gen^ 
tieman  opposite.  Such  clamours  had  beea 
ofben  raised  by  merchants  agaifist  mea- 
suresi  from  which,  immediai^^  after  thefy 
were  carried  ilite  exeeutfoti,  they  them- 
selves derived  the  grtfateat  benfe^.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this  opinitm,  the  Irish 
Unioa  duties*  and  othcf  eludes^  httil  beeti 
very  proppriy  appeahed  tOb  fiifch  fettft 
might  jusitify  the  H4us*  ift  di<fegardii^ 
damours  and  popular  feelltigts  so  f\ft^ 
quentlj  excited  out  of  doors. 

He  would  faither  beg  leave  to  vHlhr  to 
another  apposite  case^  About  tfie  y^t^ 
17^  or  1721,  eouMftrablb  ^a/tm  tfxlMetf 
in  the  government  of  this  coutttrv,  with 
respect  to  the  introdutetieit  iht^  ErtglswA 
of  the  plague,  «rluch  then  rag«d  ki  Matu 
seillet.  The  government  ef  tAiat  day 
came  forward  with  remedial  Measures^  in 
the  same  Wat  aa  the  gov^rttmenft  ttow 
came  forward  with  their  Cathdic  mea^ 
Bures^  The  plagM  waa  \}mi  raging  with 
the  utmoct  violence  at  Marseilles,  lAd  the 
greatest  consternation  pi*ftvailed  th^ougli^ 
out  England,  lest  it  iftodd  he  introduced 
into  thb  country.    Nevetthd6«s,  certain 

Crtieant  contrived  to  raise  the  ia&Bi  vio- 
It  popular  chitnours  agaiinflt  the  tnea- 
sures  which  the  ^overtimebt  was  then 
taking  fer  the  public  safety.  **  No  baf^ 
rack  hospitals^  •<  No  red-coat  nurse*,*' 
were  the  cries  raited  against  the  p^ana  of 
government,  the  sole«>hje€t  df  which  wk^ 
to  prevent  the  Introdudrion  af  that  tnaltfdy ; 
and  the  e^edu  of 'saeh  <4amoar8  had  beeti 
veryconsiderabfe.  Lewd  ifordw'idlc^tated, 
that  *<  In  the  7ih  year  of  Geo.  l«t,  an  «dt 
wm  fyassed  fbt  prevofttmg  the'  'spreading 
of  the  dague^  Though  Ave  t^gulatiofw 
were  an  very  proper,  Vhoisg^  ttm  pecpte 
were  then  in  the  vtovoA  voiMteftrntio^  ibr 
fttur  of  the  plague  ht  that  tlmfe  th^Ht^  M 
Marseilles,  yet  means  were  feiwd  to  -nrffs 
a  popular  ckmour;  Vhe  cry  was  eveiy 
where» «  No  barrack  tM>spital«,'  « Vo  red- 
coat fmrsea,"  and  Ae  fomterft  atnoiig  *tho 
people  heeame  f^cfierd.'*  The  t»^  w«i 
then  «'  The  plagufe  ^  «v«r,^*  us  ^  Was  iK 
presefvt  •«  No  popery." 

But,  for  a  ca«e  Oitfi^  oOftitiletely  in 
point,  he  would  advise  gentlemen  to  tefer 
lo  the  memorable  debates  which  faadtakett 
place  upon  the  introdmstion  of  Che  cdO» 
brated  Jew  bill,  and  thev  wouUl-beaaton- 
ished  to  find,  that  all  the  «rguasents  now 
used  againat  tho  Oalhoht  onaandpatioii 
wei^  the  same  as  had  boon  resorted  to 
agihlit  the  fermer  measure ;  and  ytt- Aieie 
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w«8  not  to  bo  iound  even  m  old  woman 
throughout  the  country  who  would  not 
J^d  io  contempt  the  yupposiUon  that  any 
danger  could  arise  from  passing  such  a 
Jew  bill.  He  would  refer  to  a  petitiion 
presented  to  the  House  agaiqst  the  Jew 
bill,  by  the  city  of  London*  praying  that 
the  measure  lor  naturalizing  the  Jews 
might  not  pajBs  into  a  law.  Tne  petition- 
ers set  forth,  **  That  should  the  said  bill 
.pass  into  a  law»  the  same  would  tend 
j^reatly  to  the  dUhooour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  would  endanger  our  happy  con- 
atitulion^  and  would  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  and  trade  of  tiie  kingdom 
in  generalp  and  of  the  city  of  London  in 
particular.*'  Here  the  citizens  of  London 
thought  that  the  bill  would  be  greatly  to 
the  (Hshonour,  not  of  the  parliament,  but 
of  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  there.- 
ibre  so  much  worse  was  it  than  the  pre- 
aent  Catholic  bill,  whicli  would  onlv  en- 
dai^er  the  honour  of  pa^'liamoot  and  the 
bappy  constitution  in  church  and  state 
£hear.  bear  !]•  The  petition  further 
atated,  that  the  aaid  Jew  bill  would  be 
"  p/e]udicial  to  the  interests  of  the  trade 
.191  the  city  of  London ;"  but,  he  might 
appeal  even  to  ibe  chancellor  of  the  £x- 
dbequer,  whether  the  Jews  had  not  been 
since  introduced,  not  only  into  the  city 
of  London,  but  «ven  into  Uowoing  street 
itself,  without  any  distressing  consequen- 
wces  whatever'^<-at  least  according  to  the 
notions  of  cbancellora  of  the  Exchequer 
[a  laugh].  The  debates  upon  the  Jew 
bill  were  luat  as  strong,  just  as  impas- 
aioned*  and  juat  as  prejudiced,  as  the  pre- 
.aent  debates  upon  ilie  Catludic  claims. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  truth  of  what  ha 
was  saying,  he  would  refer  to  the 
**  Crafianian.*'  After  stating  the  oum* 
berless  incoovenieocef,  the  innumerable 
4isaaterai  which  would  arise  from  the  mea- 
jurOf  the  author  proceeds  to  state  in  these 
W0rda-«-<*  I  jottst  h^  leave  to  set  forth 
ahe  CQQsnquencei  of  Uiia  bUh  With  God 
thei;aia  ^Pffeo^t  but  with  Uie  Jews  there  ia 
Ao  9iercy,  and  they  have  1,700  years 
puniafaymenl  to  revenge*  If  this  bill  passes, 
we  are  all  Jewish  slaves,  and  without  hope 
.of  JteiW  from  the  goodoefs  of  God.  The 
jiionaixJ)  would  become  a  creature  of  the 
Jews,  and  th)3  freeholders  would  be  io*- 
siguificaot  to  him.  He  would  disbaod 
pur  Britiah  aoldiera,  and  raise  a  greater 
ATtpy  of  Jews,  who  might  force  us  to  ah- 
jure  our  royal  fa^iily,  and  to  be  harmo- 
^oualy  naturalized  under  a  king  of  the 
Jtiws^     A.wakej  therefor*  my  brotbar 


Christiana  and  Proteataats.  It  is  net 
Hannibal  at  ^our  gates,  but  the  Jewi, 
who  are  comuig  for  the  keys  of  your 
church  door9"  [loud  and  continua4 
laughter]. 

But  it  was  really  eurioua  to  see  tha 
apposition  existing  between  the  two  cases. 
£ven  in  that  day  there  was  a  mighty 
We8t*country  member,  who  was  a  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy — -a  powerful  da- 
fender  of  <<  the  present  prder  of  things." 
This  redoubtable  champion  of  the  rightful 
cause^  a  Mr.  William  Northey,*  said,  that 
**  this  bill  will  admit  the  Je)vs  to  a  share 
in  our  government*  A  multitude  of  Jews 
may  have  votes  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  we  may  apon  baye  some  qf 
them  in  this  House,  They  will  divide 
our  counties  by  lot  amongst  their'  tribef, 
and  become  the  highest  bidders  for  every 
estate."  Another  member  of  that  daj^y 
a  sir  Edmund  Isbami  aaid,  "whatev^ 
may  seem  to  be  iat^oded,  every  geptlem;^ 
must  foresee  that  a  genei al  naturalization 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  am  persuaded  their  number 
will  increase  so  fast,  that  they  will  become 
oossessed  of  a  considerable  part  of  our 
lauded  estates,  and  we  ahall  soon  have  to 
contend  for  power  as  well  as  property/* 
Another  member,  a  worthy  representative 
ofLondon,  took  a  more  deep  and  theor 
logical  view  oi  the  subject,  very  similar  tp 
a  petition  that  had  recently  be^n  pre^- 
(ented  from  Leicester. ,  This  was  a  sir 
John  Barnard*  who  pronounced,  that 
"  the  Jews  are  the  oiEipriog  of  thpse  who 
crucified  our  Saviour,  and  labour  under 
the  curse  pronounced  on  that  account ;" 
and  he,  therefore,  called  on  the  House  to 
throw  out  the  bill :  just  as  many  at  pre- 
sent say,  **  the  Catholics  are  tlie  descent 
dants  of  those  who  burnt  your  ancestors 
at  Smithfieldl  and,  therefore,  persecute 
.them—- refuse  them  all  the  rights  of  hu» 
jnanitv."  There  was  no  more  sense  in 
one  decUration  than  the  other  £hear, 
hear!]. 

He  would  now  beg  leave  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  publication  of  tliat  day, 
called  «<tha  Hebrew  Journal,  pul4ished 
by  authoritv."  **  Since  our  (aat,  arrived 
jone  mail  from  Jerusalem,  Last  week 
awenty«£ye  children  wero  publicly  cir- 
^Bumcisad  at  the  Lying-4n  hospital,  Browt^ 
Jow-«treet«-«Laat  night  the  tiull  for  natu- 
•raUsiog  Christiana  was  throws  out  of  the 
Sanhedrim  by  a  vary  great  majority.— 

«  See  Pari.  Hist.  ▼«  XIW.  p*  1366. 
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of  the  present  timet,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
evib  which  toch  proceeding  entailed 
npon  society.  Some  short  time  hence, 
foreign  mimsters  would  not  believe  that 
an  assembly  of  five  huodfed  edacated  men 
tould  refuse  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent Catholic  bill,  much  less  could  they 
believe,  that  they  had  refused  it  upon  any 
of  the  grounds  that  had  been  urged  in  the 
speeches  of  the  members.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  satire  that  could  be  pronounced 
upon  the  human  character,  would  be 
thote  last  fading  remnants  of  religious 
biffotry,  which,  in  an  age  like  this,  would 
still  uphold  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
monopoly,  and  retard,  if  they  could  not 
prevent,  the  practice  of  toleration  in  its 
most  siMolute  sense.  It  would  hardly  be 
credited  that  they  had,  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  left  it  in 
the  power  of  any  foreign  minister  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  country,  instead 
of  following  that  wise,  enlightened,  and 
liberal  policy  which  distinguished  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  which, 
In  that  case,  would  have  tended  so 
strongly  to  preserve  the  power  and  pre^ 
eminence  of  the  country.  This  country 
liad  established  a  continental  society  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  its  principles 
amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  This  society  circulated  their 
tracts  in  every  direction.  Suppose  an 
insular  society  existed  abroad,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  establish  French  prin*-  • 
ciples  in  Ireland.  If  such  a  society  were 
to  exist,  would  not  the  government 
accuse  itself  of  having  done  every  thing 
calculated  to  render  the  Irish  susceptible 
of  foreign  influence  and  infection  f 

Respecting  the  subject  in  debate,  the 
Irish  government  had  as  yet  expressed  no 
opinions  whatever  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  relation  to  the  Catholic  measure.  If 
they  had  expressed  any  such  opinion,  it 
had  been  withheld  from  the  public,  and 
the  House  ought  to  be  put  in  possenion  of 
their  sentiments.  He  wished  that  the 
people  of  England  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  Irish  government  on 
this*  vital  question*  If  it  had  given  no 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  rebuked :  if  it  had 
given  one,  it  ought  to  be  known,  in  justice 
to  both  countries.  On  former  occasions 
the  despatches  of  lord  Wellesley  had 
been  used  in  parliament  to  support  legis- 
lative proceedings  for  Ireland.  With 
what  consistency,  then,  could  they  be 
now  withheld?  How  could  they  be  re- 
fused, in  justice  to  their  own  votes,  in 


justiee  to  their  duty  towards  Ireland? 
Papers  had  been  produced  to- justify  the 
application  of  coercive  proceedings  against 
the  Irish  people;  and,  were  they  not 
likewise  to  be  produced  when  the  effect 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  conciliation 
and  tranquillity  r  Papers  had  been  pro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords,  anci  he 
lit  that  precedent  was  sufficient  to 

ethe  present  motion.  He  hoped 
ouse  of  Commons  would  not  renise 
its  consent  to  a  proceeding,  which  would 
put  it  in  possession  of  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Irdand,  and  thereby 
not  only  justify  the  vote  they  hadjgiveiif 
but  give  the  means  of  a  renewed  eflort  to 
do  justice  to  the  people  of  IreUod.«-The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
-^**  That  an  humble  address  be  pre^ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 

Spaciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
ere  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies 
or  Extracts  of  any  Letters  or  despatches 
which  have  been  received  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the 
origin,  nature,  and  effects,  of  religious 
animosities,  in  that  country,  and  the  best 
means  ef  allaying  those  animosities  with 
a  view  to  the  tranquillization  and  good 
government  of  Ireland,  and  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  empire.'' 

Sir  2\  Leihbridfe  assured  the  hon* 
member,  that  he  was  never  more  mistaken 
than  when  he  imagined  that  opinions  were 
held  by  him  derogatory  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  never  had  enter- 
tained anv  such  opinions.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  nad  always  felt  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  many  members  of  that  persua- 
sion. The  hon.  member  had  gone  a  little 
out  of  his  way  in  speaking  of  the  clamour 
of  the  people  of  England  against  that  mea- 
sure. The  opposition  which  they  had 
manifested  did  not  deserve  the  name  of 
clamour.  Instead  of  being  so,  it  was  a 
steady  expression  of  feeling  manifested 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
in  a  stronger  manner  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  He  knew  nothing  of  this  sup- 
posed clamour  (  but  be  believed  he  might 
say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  hon. 
member  to  bring  in  any  measure  which 
could  or  ought  to  pass  that  House,  when 
it  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  disappro- 
bation among  the  people  as  that  had  done. 
That  hon.  member  was  deceiving  himself, 
if  he  imagined  that  by  ren^ins  the  que». 
tion  in  any  shape,  a  di&rent  feeling  would 
be  manifested  by  the  country.  It  bad 
been  said,   that  great  hopes  had  been 
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raised,  and  that  those  hopes  had  onljr 
been  raised  to  be  dashed.  If  that  were 
true,  by  whom  had  those  hopes  been 
raised ;  and  whose  fault  was  it  that  they 
had  been  dashed?  Certainly,  no  one 
could  say  with  truth,  that  those  who 
would  have  suffered  the  question  to  re- 
main unnoticed,  had  been  the  cause  of 
tbo6e  delusive  hopes;  and,  if  the  blame 
waa  to  rest  any  where,  it  must  rest  on 
those  who  had  brought  the  question  for- 
ward. He  begged  leave  to  deny  another 
statement  that  had  been  made ;  nnmely, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  acquiesced 
in  the  putting  down  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, in  the  hope  of  receiving  some- 
thing else  as  an  equivalcnL  That  was 
not  so :  they  had  acquiesced  in  it,  because 
the  legislature  liad  thought  it  necessary, 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  had  given  another 
proof  of  their  loyalty. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  he  sliould  not  think 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  opinions  he  had 
formerly  expressed  on  this  subject,  nor  to 
detain  the  House  by  a  detail  of  the  rea^ 
sons  which  had  induced  him  to  give  his 
vote  against  tlic  measure  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  must  however  say,  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  mover  liad  argued  the 
question  improperly,  when  he  argued  it 
only  as  a  question  relating  to  one  part  of 
the  empire.  For  himself,  he  must  always 
consider  it  as  a  great  political  question — 
as  one  involving  the  great  constitutional 
principles  upon  which  this  government 
had  existed  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  which  waa  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  suffer  that  the  feel* 
ing  of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
iaken  as  a  decisive  argument  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  when  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  decidedly  against  it. 
it  had  been  said,  that  it  was  a  question  on 
whicli  the  feelinga  of  one  portion  of  the 
people  had  been  considerably  excited. 
That  might  be  true ;  but  he  should  wish 
io  add  this  observation,  that  the  other  por- 
-tioQs  might  feel  just  as  excited  on  the 
same  subject,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  feeling  which  the  people  of 
England  had  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, was,  he  believed,  very  much  like 
that  which  he  himself  entertained.  It 
was  founded  on  the  fullest  conviction  of 
the  inutility,  and  even  of  the  impropriety, 
of  the  measure ;  but  while  it  was  fixed 
and  posiuve,  it  had  not  been  arrived  at 
*>ut  by  a  painful  effort.  He  fck,  and  he 
-faad  no  douirt  ^^  people  of  thip  isountry 
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felt,  that  the  measure  which  had  been 
proposed  ought  to  be  granted,  if  it  could 
be  sranted  with  safety ;  but  that,  as  it 
could  not»  it  must  be  refused.     The  hon. 
member    had    made    several    references 
to  the  Jew  bill,  and  had  quoted  sentences 
from   the    debates    and    petitions    upon 
that  bill.    Now,  with  respect  to  them,  he 
had  only  to  say,  that  he  had  never  heard 
a  debate,  or  read  a  petition,  from  which 
extracts  might  not  be  made,  that  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  an- 
swer them,  or  that  would  not  excite  a 
laugh  when  repeated.      But  though  he 
was  not  dispoaed  to  treat  those  extracts 
as  any  very  great   authorities,   atill   be 
sliould  himself  refer  to  tlic  case  of  the 
Jew  bill,  which  he  thought  was  one  tliat 
ought  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  memben 
who  wished  to  press  forward  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.    They  should  remem- 
ber what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
that  bill,   and  they  aliould   look  to  the 
consequences  of  carrying  a  measure  into' 
effect  which  had  not  previously  received 
the  sanction  of  the  people.    If  such  a 
measure  should  be  carried  at  the  present 
moment,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  it  would  be  re- 
pealed in  six  months  afterwards.     The 
Jew  bill  was  not  the  only  occasion   on 
which  popular  outrage  had  been  caused 
by  the  difference  between  the  parliament 
and  the  people.    The  riots  of  1780  had 
been  created  by  a  similar  cause.       He 
admitted,   that  on  that  occasion,    when 
some  concessions  were  made  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, those  concessions  were  misrepre- 
sented to  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  misled  into   their   excesses,— The 
hon.  member  had  called  on  the  House  to 
address  tlie  Cruwn  for  copies  of  all  the 
despatches  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  rela- 
tive to  religious  animosities  in  Ireland. 
From  this  motion  he  seemed  to  expect 
several  advantages.    First  he  stated,  that 
he  thought  it  would  tend  to  allay  the  irri- 
tated feelings  of  Ireland.    In  deahng  with 
that  subject,  he  thought  he  could  satisfy 
the  House,  from  the  nature  of  the  des- 
patches themselves,  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  have  any  such  tendency  ;  whiles 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  they  were  of 
a  nature  highly  calculated  to  keep  it  alive. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  correspondence 
of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  only  brought 
down  when  the  object  was  to  iustiJy  the 
passing  of  any  measures  of  severity  against 
Ireland.     He  thought  such  a  statement 
^ceodipgly  unfair.    When  a  tcmpoxary 
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evH  existed  in  irelatid,  ilie  Rmrquis*8  tles- 
pcitches  weire  brooglit  forward  wiih  H  view 
to  ascertain  what  was  iU  nature,  and  what 
was  the  best  temporary  reviedy,  that  the 
HoQse  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  better 
judgment  on  the  subject.  On  the  Orange 
Societies,  and  on  the  Catholic  Association, 
parliament  had  legislated  on  the  respon^^ 
feftility  of  government,  and  might  safely 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  measure  so  little  likely 
to  produce  the  effect  of  allaying  the  iVn^ 
tation  of  Ireland.  The  secontl  object 
#hich  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  expect 
wocild  be  gamed,  was,  to  induce  the 
Hottse  of  Lords  to  aker  the  opinion  they 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Now^  on 
that,  he  must  say,  that  be  thought  they 
Were  ahreadT  as  aufficiently  mformed  as 
they  eoold  m  by  any  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's deirpatehes;  for  the  marquis  of  ^ 
Wellesley,  exercising  the  privileges  of  a 
beer,  had  already  expressed  hit  optnion 
by  his  vote,  and  had  thereby  declared 
that  his  former  opinion  Teraained-unidtered. 
!f  this  motion  was  meant  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  the  noble  lord  under  an 
dcaminatian,  the  hon.  member  ahould 
have  come  down  to  the  Htnise  prepared 
TO  offer  the  motion  in  that  form.  He 
thought  that  there  had  been  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  preaent  motion,  and  "he 
Should,  therefore,  oppt)ae  it. 

Sir  J.  Nervpori  said,  he  coiild  not  re- 
frain from  speaking  on  a  question,  which 
intimatdy  regarded  the  peace,  happiness, 
e(nnfort,and  security  of  five  or  six  millions 
tff  the  king's  subjects.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  thou^t  there  was  no  ground 
Tor  the  motion.  In  that  opinion  he  essen- 
tirity  differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, as  he  conceived  t'lmt  it  Was  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  ih&t  country,  that  the 
legislature  shocdd  be  mformefl  of  the 
opnions  of  a  man  so  highly  gil^d  as  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  who  'had  so  long 
been  acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  who 
had  succeeded,  wiilh  the  asaistance  of  the 
^oman  Catholic t>ody — fin  spite  Of  what 
fM  passed  he  would  not  T^Knqaidi  that 
|)hrase) — in  effecting  so  much  towards 
tbe  tranquilKzation  of  Ireland.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Houve  to  ascertain  what 
measures  that  noble  person  "held  to  be 
most  eligible  forpermanently  quieting  that 
'Country.  For  his  own  pan  he  disliked 
the  easy  slothful  temper  m  which  some  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  looked  upon 
ihis  subject.  He  dhdiked  ^'things  as 
ihey  were"^  in  Irehind*   fle  was  not  easy 


at  beholding  those  heavings  of  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland, 
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dappomtos  ciaeri  doloso.'' 
He  deeply  deplored  the  illiberal  zeal  with 
which  the  heat  of  religious  animosities 
had  been  fanned  almost  into  a  flame. 
What  a  spectacle  itwas for  Europe,  to  be- 
hold one  part  of  the  people  induced  to 
set  the  bells  ringing  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion of  triumph  over  another  portion  of  the 
people,  as  if  there  had    been    another 
victory  of  Waterloo.     What  could  tend 
Bo  speedily  to  bringdown  destruction  upon 
the  dnirdi  establishment  i    The  people 
had  a  riglit  to  complain  of  the  practices 
wiiich  had  been  resorted  to,  to  secure  the 
defeat  of  tbe  Catholic  bil>.    In  particular, 
he  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  lord 
at  tbe  head  of  the  government,  who  bad 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the  com- 
mittee to  put  many  questions  to  the  Ca- 
tholic dei^y  who  submitted  themselves  to 
examination.     That    noble  lord  should 
have  given  them  plainTy  to  understand, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  whic^  he  only 
made  known  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill ;  namely,  that  at  no  time,  nor  under 
any  circumstance,  did  he  deem  it  possible 
to  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  higfh  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution.    That  wouM 
iiave  been  the  conduct  of    a  fair  and 
honourable  mind.    Why  the  noble  lord 
did  not  adopt  it,  was  best  known  to  hrin- 
aelf.    He  complained,  too,  of  tlie  part 
taken  by  a  right  reverend  prelate  in  at- 
tributing   the    opinions  contained   in   a 
^peedh  delivered  by  a  Catholic  clergyman 
to  the  Board  of  Carhtrlics,  though  it  must 
liave  been  known  that  a  who^  day  did 
not  paas  over  before  those  opinions  were 
disowned,  and  marked  with  reprobation 
by  that  board.    He  deplored  the  infatua- 
tion which  existed  in  the  courfeils  of  the 
Crown,  which  dia|)08ed  them  continuany 
to  lead  the  afi^rs  of  Ireland  to  the  verge 
(vf  peril,  and  leave  them  there.    Xord 
Dacon  bad  said  truly,  "that  the  wisdom 
of  these  latter  times  in  princes'  affairs  Is 
rather   fine   deliveries   and  shiflings    of 
dangers  and  mischiefs  when  they  are  near, 
than  aoKd  and  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  ailoof.    But  this  is  but  to  try  pias- 
teriea  vrith  fortune.    And  let  men  beware 
how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter  of 
trouble  to  be  prepared  ;  for  no  man  can 
forbid    the  apark,    nor  tell  whence    it 
may  come."    So  said  lord  Bacon,  and  so 
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rtbedi  tad  that  tbose  bopes  bad  ool/ 
been  raised  to  be  dasbed*  IP  that  were 
fcri*e»  by  whom  had  (bose  hopeg  been 
raised ;  and  whose  fault  was  it  that  they 
had  been  dashed^  Certainly,  no  one 
could  say  with  truths  that  those  wbp 
would  have  suffered  the  question  to  re* 
main  unnoticed,  had  been  the  cause  f>^ 
those  delusive  hopes;  and,  if  the  blame 
was  to  rest  any  where,  it  must  rest  on 
ibose  who  had  brought  the  question  for- 
ward. He  begged  leave  to  deny  another 
statement  that  had  been  made ;  namely, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  acquiesced 
la  the  putting. down  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, in  the  hope  of  receiving  some- 
Ihing  else  as  an  equivaienu  That  was 
iMt  so :  they  had  acquiesced  in  it,  because 
tbe  legislature  had  thought  it  necessary, 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  had  given  another 
proof  of  their  loyalty. 

Mr*  Goulbum  said,  he  should  not  thin(c 
it  oecessaty  to  repeat  the  opinions  he  bad 
formerly  expressed  on  this  subject,  nor  to 
detain  the  House  by  a  detail  of  tbe  rear 
eons  wlu'ch  hful  induced  him  to  give  his 
vote  against  the  measure  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  must  however  say»  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  mover  had  argued  the 
question  improperly,  when  he  argued  it 
only  as  a  question  relating  to  one  part  of 
tbe  empire.  For  himself,  be  must  always 
consider  it  as  e  graat  polidcal  question-— 
«s  one  involving  the  great  ooastiitutionid 
principles  upon  which  this  government 
bad  existed  for  the  last  two  hqmked  years, 
and  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
Xo  the  interests  of  both  countries.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  suffer  that  the  feel- 
ing  of  one  nart  of  the  kiogdom  should  be 
Isbkeo  as  a  oecisive  argument  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  when  that  of  tlie  other  part 
of  tbe  Idngdom  was  decidedly  against  it. 
It  had  been  saidi  that  it  was  a  question  on 
whioh  the  feelings  of  one  portion  of  tbe 
people  bad  been  considerably  excited. 
That  naight  be  true ;  but  he  should  wish 
so  add  this  observation,  that  the  other  por- 
lioQS  might  feel  just  as  excited  on  the 
same  subject,  tbou|$h  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 'J^he  feeling  which  tbe  people  of 
Enghind  had  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, .waa,  be  believed*  very  much  like 
ihat  which  he  himself  entertained.  It 
was  founded  on  the  fullest  conviction  of 
Ihe  inutility,  and  even  of  the  impropriety, 
4>f  the  measure ;  but  nrhile  it  was  fixed 
sad  positive,  it  had  not  been  arrived  al 
iMit  by  a  painful  effort.  He  fek,  uud  -be 
iiad.no  duubt  tbe  fc^^e  of  th«  Aountiy 
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felt,  that  the  measure  which  bad  been 
proposed  ought  to  b^  granted,  if  i^  could 
be  granted  witlt  safety :  but  that,  as  it 
could  not«  it  must  be  refused.    The  boa. 
member    bad    made    several    references 
to  the  Jew  bill,  and  had  quoted  sentences 
from   tl)e    debates   and  petitions    upon 
that  bill.    Now,  with  respect  to  tliem,  he 
had  only  to  say,  that  be  had  never  beard 
a  debate,  or  read  a  petition,  from  which 
extracts  might  pot  be  made,  that  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  an- 
swer them,  or  that  would  not  excite  a 
laugh  when  repeated.      But  though  he 
was  not  dispoised  to  treat  those  extracts 
as  any  very  ^reat  authorities,   still   he 
sliould  blmselt  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
Jew  bill>  which  he  thought  wa^  one  tliat 
ought  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  member^ 
who  wished  to  press  forward  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.    They  should  remenv- 
ber  what  bad  been  done  in  the  cose  of 
that  bill,   and  they  should  look  to  the. 
consequences  of  csrrying  a  measure  ioto* 
effect  which  hod  not  previously  received 
the  sanction  of  the  people,    if  such  $l 
measure  should  be  carried  at  the  present 
moment,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  it  would  be  r^ 
pealed  in  six  months  afterwards.     The 
Jew  bill  was  n9t  the  only  occasion  on 
which  popular  outrage  hsd  been  caused 
by  the  difference  between  the  parliament 
and  the  people.     The  riots  of  1780  bad 
been  created  by  a  simiiar  cause.       He 
admitted,   that  on  that  occasion,    when 
some  coocessions  were  made  to  the  Car 
tholics,  those  concessions  were  misrepref- 
sented  to  the  body  of  the  people,  wl&o 
were  misled  into   their   excesses.*— TU^ 
hon.  member  had  called  on  the  House  to 
address  tlie  Cn>wn  for  copies  of  all  the 
despatches  of  tbe  marquis  Wellesley,  rela^ 
tive  to  religious  animosities  in  Ireland. 
From  this  motion  he  seemed  to  expect 
several  advantages.    First  be  stated,  that 
he  thought  it  would  tend  to  allay  the  irri- 
tated libelinga  of  Ireland.    In  deaUng  with 
that  subject,  he  thought  be  could  satisQr 
the  House,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  des- 
patches themselves,  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  havo  any  sucli  tendency ;  whil^ 
on  the  contrary,  lie  believed  they  were  of 
a  nature  liighljr  caleulated  to  keep  it  alive. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  correspondence 
of  tbe  marquis  WeUesley  was  only  brougb(t 
ioynn  when  tbe  object  was  to  justi^  the 
passing  of  any  measures  of  severuy  against 
Ireland.    He  thought  such  a  statement 
ie^tc^edipg^y  unfair.    When  41  temporary 
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^?n  etisted  in  frelsHid,  tfie  ntttrquis's  ties- 
patches  welre  brooglit  forward  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  was  iu  nature,  and  what 
was  the  best  temporary  r^aoedy,  that  the 
Hbttse  miglit  be  enabled  to  form  a  better 
Jodement  on  the  subject.  On  the  Orange 
Docieties,  and  on  the  Catholic  Association, 
parliament  had  legislated  on  the  respon-^ 
feibility  of  gOTerninent,  and  might  safely 
do  sd  on  ^e  present  occasion.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  measure  so  iitile  likely 
to  produce  the  effect  of  aUaybig  the  ivn^ 
tatHm  of  Ireland.  The  second  object 
^hich  the  boo.  member  seemed  to  expect 
WoaM  be  gahied,  was,  to  induce  tlte 
House  of  Lords  to  alter  tbe  ojuoion  they 
had  formed  on  tbis  subject.  Now^  on 
that,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  they 
ti^e  lAreadT  as  aufieientiy  informed  as 
they  could  m  by  any  of  the  lord  litit- 
tenant^s  despatches ;  for  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley,  exercising  the  privileges  of  a 
bder,  had  vAtea&t  expressed  tria  opinion 
vy  his  vote,  and  bad  fherebv  declared 
that  his  former  opinion  reraainea-unaltered. 
If  this  motion  was  meant  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  tht  noble  lord  under  am 
dcattrinaUon,  the  hon.  member  should 
have  come  down  to  the  House  prepared 
TO  offer  the  motion  in  that  form.  He 
thought  that  there  bad  been  no  sufficient 
ground  for  t^e  present  motion,  and  Ire 
Miould,  therefore,  opptrae  h. 

Sir  J.  29exvpotf  said,  he  could  not  re- 
fWun  from  speaking  on  a  question,  which 
intimately  regarded  the  peace,  happiness, 
tomfort.and  security  of  five  or  six  millions 
of  the  king's  sobjects.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  thoi^t  there  was  no  ground 
Tor  the  motion.  In  that  opinion  he  lessen- 
tia!ty  differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, as  he  conceived  thm  it  "^as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  ib&t  country,  that  the 
leshilatore  shotdd  be  informed  of  the 
kypnions  of  a  man  so  highly  gi^d  as  (he 
marquis  Wellesley,  who  had  so  long 
been  acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  who 
had  succeeded,  w^i!h  (he  assistance  of  the 
Soman  <!;atholit  hody — fin  spite  of  what 
tmd  passed  he  vould  not  ^elinqiudi  that 
^rase) — in  effecting  so  much  towards 
the  tranquilHzation  of  Ireland.  It  was 
Yhe  duty  of  the  House  to  ascertain  what 
meaiures  that  noble  person  lield  to  be 
most  eligible  forpermanently  quieting  that 
country.  Por  his  own  part  he  disliked 
the  easy  slothful  temper  m  which  some  of 
bis  majesty's  ministers  looked  upon 
this  subject.  He  dmfiked  •'things  as 
ihey  werr*  ki  Irchnd.    tie  was  not  easy 


at  beholding  those  heavings  of  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland, 
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He  deeply  deplored  the  illiberal  zeal  with 
which  the  heat  of  religious  animosities 
had  been  fanned  almost  into  a  ffame. 
What  a  spectacle  itwasfor  Europe,  to  be- 
hold one  part  of  the  people  induced  to 
set  the  bells  ringing  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion of  triumph  over  another  portion  of  the 
people,  as  if  there  had    been    another 
trictory  of  Waterloo.    What  could  tend 
so  speedily  to  bringdown  destruction  upon 
the  church  estabitshment  I    The  people 
had  a  riglu  to  complain  of  the  practices 
which  had  t>een  resorted  to,  to  secure  the 
defeat  of  the  Catholic  biU.    In  particular, 
he  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  who  bad 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the  com- 
mittee to  put  many  questions  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cbigy  who  submitted  themselves  to 
examination.     That    noble  lord  should 
have  given  them  plainly  to  understand, 
in  the  ffrst  instance,  that  which  he  only 
made  known  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill ;  namely,  that  at  no  time,  nor  under 
any  circumstance,  did  he  deem  it  possible 
to  admit  die  Catholics  to  the  higfh  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution.    That  wouM 
iiave  been  the  conduct  of   a  fair  and 
honourable  mind.    Why  the  noble  lord 
did  not  adopt  it,  was  best  known  to  him- 
self.    He  complained,   too,  of  the  part 
taken  by  a  right  reverend  prelate  in  at- 
tributing   the    opinions  contained   in   a 
Speech  delivered  by  a  Catholic  clergyman 
to  the  Board  of  Catholics,  though  it  must 
have  l>een  known  that  a  who^  day  did 
not  pass  over  before  those  opinions  were 
disowned,  and  marked  with  reprobation 
by  that'  board.    He  deplored  the  infatua- 
tion which  existed  in  the  couritils  of  the 
Crown,  which  dia|)08ed  them  continuany 
to  lead  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  verge 
€4  peril,  and  leave  them  there.    "Lord 
Dacon  bad  said  truly,  "  thai  the  wisdom 
of  these  latter  times  in  princes'  a&irs  la 
rather   fine   deliveries   and  shiflings    of 
dangers  and  mischiefs  when  they  are  near, 
than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  ailoof.    But  this  is  but  to  try  pias- 
teries  with  fortune.    And  let  men  beware 
how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter  of 
trouble  to  be  prepared  ;  for  no  man  can 
forbid    the  spark,    nor  tell  whence    it 
may  come."    So  said  lord  Bacon,  and  so 
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said  be.    He  could  not  predict  tlie  tioie 
and  all  the  separate  ctrciuDStances ;  but 
he  looked  upop  the  first  formidable  aod 
successful  attempt  to  separate  a  consideiv 
able  body  of  her  subjects  from  her»  as 
nothing  less  than  ringing  the  death-bell  of 
England.    He  remiwied  tbe  House  of  the 
inward  hatred  in  which  this  country  was 
beheld  by  the  Holy  Allies;  how  jealous 
they  were  of  her  power,  her  grandeur,  her 
opulence;  how  much  they  envied  her 
those  advantages;   and    how  resolutely 
they  would  be  feagued,  per  fas  et  nefat,  to 
deprive  her  of  them  should  an  opportunity 
be  given  them.    The  disunion  of  Ireland 
was  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
our  most  deadly  enemies,    which  they 
would  wield  against  us  with  terrible  force. 
The  noble  marquis  (Anglesey)  who  had 
displayed  such  a  readiness  to  draw  his 
sword,  might  find  other  persons  to  contend 
with  than  the  unarmed  Irish  peasantry. 
There  could  he  no  greater  delusion,  than 
to  suppose   that  Ireland  would  remain 
tranquil :  he  knew  the  country  well,  and 
certamly  would  not  answer  that,  ere  long 
its  situation  would  not  assume  a  fearful 
shape*    If  a  state  of  things  were  revived, 
Bimdar  to  that  in  1798,  the  House  should 
recollect,  that  now  tliere  were  a  million 
more  people  than  at  that  time.    It  was 
to  enable  the  House  to  judge  what  was 
really  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  despatches  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant   produced.    He  had    heard    the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland ;  but,  both  from  situation  and  age 
he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant more  entitled  to  his  respect.    He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  outrages 
of  1780  and  of  1807 ;  he  knew  what  was 
their  object,  and  how  the  people  were 
gulled  and  deluded  into  the  adoption  of 
raise  opinions.    It  was  to  prevent  them 
from   again   having    recourse    to   such 
practices,  to  fehow  that  this  was  not  at  all 
a  question  pf  religion,  but  a  queation 
of  monopoly,  in  which  a  few  interested 
men    strove    to    exclude    tlie    large 
mass   of  their   fellow-subjects   from  a 
full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  that  he  wished  every  sort  of 
information  to  be  laid  before  the  House* 
Tbe  people  were,  in  those  instances,  made 
the  tools  of  artful  designing  men,  who 
strove,  by  acting  on  their  passions  and 
prejudices,  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  constitution. 
Beligioo,  it  was  now  well  known,  had 
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oothiog  to  do  with  the  questioo.  It  was 
only  a  monopoly  in  power  which  was  in* 
tended.  He  was  anxious  that  the  people 
should  not  asain  be  made  the  tools  of 
those  who  wished  to  get  or  maintain  an 
ascendancy  at  the  exoense  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  therefore  he  would  support 
the  present  motion. 

Mr.  CurteU  said^  he  was  anxious  to 
explain  why  he  voted  as  he  had  done  on 
this  question.  The  general  opinion  in 
the  county  which  he  represented  waa 
against  the  Catholics.    He  had,  bad  a 

Seat  many  petitions  to  present  against 
e  measure,  and  not  one  for  it ;  and  it 
would  have  been  treason  against  his  con* 
stituents  if  he  had  voted  for  the  measure 
of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Mr.  Brovmhw  said,  it  seemed  to  be  tbe 
opinion  of  some  hon.  members,  that  this 
motion  placed  the  supporters  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  question  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 
This  might  be  tbe  case:  but  he  would 
extricate  himself  from  it,  by  giving  his 
decided  support  to  tbe  motion.  He 
would  vote  in  this  way,  because  he  was 
most  anxious  to  procure  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power  respecting  the  state  of 
Ireland.  During  two  sessions  they  had 
been  engaged  in  obtaining  all  possible  in- 
formation on  the  aflkirs  of  Ireland,  from 
all  classes  and  denominations  of  Irish  sub- 
jects—from  the  judges  on  the  bench  to 
the  meanest  officer  of  their  cooru,  from 
the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  church  to  its  humblest  minister— 
from  grave  ecclesiastics — ^from  general 
officers — from  all  who  were  in  the  least 
likely  to  furnish  any  thing  to  the  general 
stock.  He  thought  it,  then,  neither 
wise  to  themselves  nor  oourteous  to  the 
individual,  to  leave  out  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  whose  high  situation,  eminent 
talents,  aiid  great  influence,  were  likely 
to  produce  more  of  that  information  than 
could  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
At  all  times  must  be  have  been  anxious 
to  know  the  opinion  of  tbe  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  upon  any  question  affiscting  the 
wdl-brinff  of  Ireland;  but  he  waa  more 
particularly  anxious  for  it  at  a  time  when 
inquiry  had  become  the  order  of  tbe  day* 
and  when  the  lord  lieutenant  was  tne 
marquis  Wellesley.  Tbe  right  hon.  So* 
cretary  had  said,  that  the  House  knew 
the  noble  lord's  opii^ions  sufficiently,  bev 
cause  he  had  voted  by  proxy  for  the  bill* 
The  consequence  was  not  so  plain  as  it 
would  thus  appear.  .  Many  noble  lorda-« 
the  custom  prevailed  amon|^  Irish  loids-^ 
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tpoke  CfoewBj^'  and  yoted  aootber.  -  How 
cotrid  the  Houie  be  sure,  unless  they  were 
tllowed  ta  judge  by  their  own  eyes,  th^ 
a  lord  lieutenant  might  not  have  voted  one 
way»  and  written  another  ?    It  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  correspondence 
of -that  noble  marquis,  lying  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  right  hoo.  the  Home  Secretary. 
What  sympathy  could  there  be  between 
the  noble  marquis  and   his   right  hon. 
friend  ?    Did  the  lord  lieutenant  partake 
in  anyway  of  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  was  so  far  from  thinking 
Catholic  emancipation  just  as  to  Ireland 
generally,  that  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  did  he  think  that  it  could  be 
conceded  ?    This,  he  acknowledged,  had 
been  his  own  opinion  up  to  a  late  period. 
He  had  held  that  opinion  as  long  as  he 
could  conscientiously— as  long  as  there 
was  any  tenable  ground  for  supporting  it ; 
and  he  had  been  willing  to  hold  that  opi- 
nion as  long  as  possible.    But  he  now 
found  no  tenable  ground.    There  was  no 
shadow  of  argument  urged^  through  all 
the  long  debates  on  this  subject,  which 
could  justif3r  the  continued  deoiaJ  of  the 
Cathohc  claims  [cheers].     It  was  be- 
cause he  had  felt  the  hollowness  of  his 
former  opinions— had  seen  the  total  want 
of  any  arguments  in  their  favour— that 
be  bad  been  compelled  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  to  take  the  course  which 
he   found    prescribed    bv  reason,    po- 
licy, expediency,  and  justice.    He  there* 
fore  deeply   regretted  the  opinions  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  of  his  noble  colleague, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  had  not  only 
aaid,  that  the  time  was  not  arrived,  but 
that  neither  now,  nor  at  any  future  time 
could  the  concession  be  made.    Was  this 
wise  conduct  in  statesmen  ?    Was  it  the 
language  of  wise  ministers  of  state  to, say 
of  a  nation— <*  Be  they  loyal,  peaceable, 
and  submissive— be  they  patient  as  Job—* 
let  them  shed  their  blood  in  their  country's 
cause— let  them  contribute  to  the  sup- 

Grt  of  their  country's  burthens-*be  the 
ttice  of  their  claims  ever  so  clear,  ever 
ao  irresistible,  they  and  the  constitution 
must  for  ever  continue  to  be  aliens  ? 
This  was  a  declaration  full  of  disappoint- 
inefit  and  danger  to  unhappy  Ireland. 
That  distracted  country  was  not  only  con- 
ai^ned  to  be  the  prey  of  almoit  every  po« 
litical  misery,  but  even  restrained  from 
the  consolation  of  hope.- 

« lUjilooaor  sonoir,  doMd  shades,  when  peace 
^d  narew  neier  dweU,  hope  never  otMoei, 
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That  oomes  to  all ;  but  tortoie  witfaoa t  end     : 
StiU  uigea.' "— — 

He  gave  credit  to   the  opponents  of 
concession  in  tlie  cabiaet  for  conscien- 
tiousness ;  but  he  complained  that,  though 
conscientious,  they  assigned  reasons  which 
were  contradictory,  which  were  not  con- 
sistent, which  were  not  intelligible ;  and 
he  therefore  considered  it  an  unjustifiable 
liberty  on  the  part  of  statesmen  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  act  as  if  thej 
made  playthings  of  a  great  country  and  a 
mighty  people.— A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  established  church  from  a  union .  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  the  Catho* 
lies  of  England.    Mr.  Blake  had  stated* 
however,  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  the  measure  would  promote  a  union 
between  the  Catholics  of  both  countries 
dangerous  to  the  church.    If  he  thought 
so,  he  would  be  against  it.     But  were 
there  no  other  causes  of  disunion  ?    When 
the  great  majority  of  the   Irish  people 
were  Catholics — when  seventy-five  of  the 
Irish  members  had  voted  for  their  eman- 
cipation— when  the  sense  of  that  country 
was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  yet  that  sense 
was  utterly  neglected — ^when  the  voice  of 
their    representatives   was   regarded  as 
nought,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ireland  were  treated  wiih  scorn— when 
the  people,  after  being  promised  the  legi- 
timate enjoyment  of  the  constitution  were 
thrown  back  in  despair — when  all  these 
things  were  considered,   he  would  ask, 
whether  more  causes  of  disunion  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  rejection  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  than  could  bd  feared  from  their 
concession  ?  .  But  the  Catholic  question 
would  ultimately  be  carried.    In  point  of 
argument  it  had  already  been  carried.    la 
the  mean  time,  however,  much  that  press- 
ed for  instant  adoption  would  be  delayed 
with  great  peril  to  the  country.    Mucl^ 
that  was  refused  might  bo  immediately 
granted  with  great  advantage.    Deep  and 
fearful  traces  had  been  led  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish,  by  the  harsh  treatment  of 
this  country;  |ind  those  traces  could  not 
be  effaced  but  by  Catholic  emancipation. 
Hq  had  not  intended  to  have  said  so  much, 
but  he  could  not  remain  silent  on  such  a 
subject.    The  hon.  member  concluded  by^ 
expressing  his. thanks  to  his  hon.  friend 
for  the  able,  teoftperate,  and  convincing 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  forward 
the  motion;  to  which  he  gave^ his  most 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Secretary  Petl  said,  he  entirely 
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agisted  with  the  hoti*  mover«  m  deprecat- 
ing every  topic  of  exdsperationi  and  every 
expreaskm  that  could  aggravate  disap- 
pemtment.  So  aemSble  was  he  of  the 
Ibree  of  this  recotninetidatieii,  that  no- 
thing whioh  could  be  saidf  however  pro- 
vokfng,  shdald  divert  him  from  the  course 
dictated  bv  his  sense  of  duty.  If  any 
thing  could'divert  him  from  that  coursoi 
k  would  be  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
Mendwho  had  just  sat  dowm  His  opi« 
BiMia  upon  the  Catholie  questioto,  he  had 
enlertamed  eversince  he  nad  entered  on 
ymUie  life ;  and  iA  doing  se  he  had  had 
the  good  fbrtune  to  cencur  with  his  hon. 
li^iend  until  within  the  last  six  weeks^ 
His  hen.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an 
apology  firom  him,  for  continaing  of  the 
aaroe  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  him  to  explain 
why  hie,  too,-  was  not  converted  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling  him  that 
the  cause  was  hollowi  that  tiie  ground  was 
atterly  untenable.  Now,  lie  adoutted 
that  if  his  hon,  friend  felt  the  ground  un- 
tenable, that  was  a  sufficient  reason  fat 
his  abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  iton. 
friend's  sincerity,  and  if  he  himself  had 
Mt  the  same  motives,  he  would  have  fol* 
lowed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
defied  all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But,  he 
would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy 

f  round  which  he  did  not  feel  untenable, 
le  would  beg  to  be  allowed  with  those 
who  thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the 
same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light  had 
not  broken  in  upon  them  which  had 
broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend.  About 
six  weeks  ago  his  hon.  friend  had  present- 
ed a  petition  from  certain  Orangemen 
complaining  of  certain  calumnies,  and  had 
expressed  a  determination  to  press  the 
matter  to  inquiry.  He  had  thereupon 
besought  his  boo.  friend  to  forego  his  in- 
tentioos,  and  not  to  provoke  any  uane-^ 
oessary  discussion.  He  had  addressed 
his  luen.  friend  as  the  chosen  advocate  of 
|he  Orange  party  in  that  House;  audit 
was  cerumly  too  much  for  his  hon.  friend 
to  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  a  want 
of  uoilbrmity  and  of  having  no  system. 
Wfong  in  his  opinions  he  might  be,  but 
aurely  they  were  onifonn  and  consistent. 
pf  W  persons,  h»  hon.  friend  wasihe  last 
who  ought  to  bring  the  charge.— With 
fegard  to  the  qoeation  of  Catholic  eraan* 
eipatioo,  he  never  approached  it  wiihoul 
veloctance-.  He  eoiild  aafdy  affirm,  that 
he  bad  on  no  occasion  stood  iMb  to  on* 
pose  the  petiliona  of  the .  GaiHdica  with- 
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•nt  a  ftBfing  of  deep,  n^gmtcaa  baiqg 
obliged  to  resist  the  ciaima  of  so  large  a 
^ody  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  fl>t  whom  ha 
entertained  all  those  friendly  aentimcdta 
that  he  felt  for  all  daasea  of  hie  majeaty'e 
subjects,  but  whose  applicaiiooa.ha  cen^ 
ceived  it  to  be  his  bouoden  duty  to  tho 
constitution  decidedly  to  oppoae.  Nor 
could  there  justly  be  made  a  charge  of 
want  of  coidiality  amongat  the  differant 
memheraof  the  administratioa ;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  he  would  confidently.  ap» 
peal  to  his  right  hen.  friend  near  him,  the 
most  powerful  and  ek^fueot  aupporter  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  the  govemacnt^ 
The  difierence  of  opinion  on  this  qaeacion 
had  not  impeded  any  of  the  dutiea  of  §q» 
vernment.  His  most  earnest  deaire  had 
ever  been  that  the  law  sliould  be  impart 
tially  and  indifferently  administeted  bat^ 
tween  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Let  it  be 
proved  to  him  that  in  any  case  the  oom^ 
trary  had.  happened,  and  be  would  be  the 
first  to  propose  ,tbat  the  injusiioe  should 
be  reoiedied.  He  thought  that  every  fik» 
vour  which  might  he  extended  to  the  Em 
nsan  Catholics  ought  to  be  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  respectability,  rank,  and 
opulenoe  of  the  candidates  for  iheab 
Into  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  qnas4 
tion,  on  which  he  had  before  trovbledtho 
House  on  many  oecasiaoi^  he  did  not  at 
present  mean  to  enter.  He  would  only 
add,  on  that  point,  that  whatever  differs 
ences  (night  subsist  between  him  and  some 
of  his  hon.  colleagues  on  this  question,  he 
would  not  hesitate  in  other  oa^ea  where 
no  such  differences  existed,  to  give  them 
his  most  cordial  aupport.  His  hen.  friend 
had  referred  pretty  largely^  bat  surely 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  what  bad  m^ 
centiv  taken  place  in  another  Hnuse*  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  Ima  to  insist 
that  this  reference  was  by  ao  rooana 
strictly  in  order.  But  the  nght  hon*  ba» 
ronet  opposite  had  gone  furtner ;  for  ho 
had  referred  to  the  proceedings  in  coas^ 
nitteea  of  the  other  House.  Tho  right 
hon.  baronet  had.  even  gone  to  the  e»» 
tent  of  pointing  out  what  questioosiM^t 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  bean  put  in 
those  committees  to  the  witnasaesb  But 
how  waa  it  passible  £Ddr  the  right  hen*  bft- 
rooet  to  fiNma  a  judgment' asi  to  the  pro* 
piiety  of  questiena  that,  were  to  be  put 
towitnaasea  net  before  himm  notbefomtWa 
House?  It  waa  raally  a  very  bad,  aa  wall 
as  ao  inconvenlentt  praelioe^  :to  sllnd»JiB 
thiaasanaer  to  thoprooeedinga  of  iheothet 
HonBOd^-ABt^  ha.wonldMwcensnlttlha 
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4tT  ptrlfamettttiry  qaenUNi  on  Che  molinn 
MMiiUtdbythe  noil*  neaiber  for  Limerick; 
iwrnelyt  i^hether  or  oo  certain  despatches 
■opposed  to  exiat— for  hia  Hon.  friend  had 
•dmiited  that  of  the  potitiTe  exisience  of 
00ch  detpatehea  he  had  no  knowledgOii— 
ahould  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that  House  ? 
Bet,  he  begged  first  lo  ask,  before  be  aU 
kided  to  aiMr  of  those  eMensire  <|oestions 
wMoh  had  Chat  night  been  gone  into,  whe- 
tlier  any  parHameotarj  ground  had  been 
laid  for  the  prodoctlon  of  those  papers  f 
In  the  early  pavt  of  the  session  a  motion 
taaA  been  made  for  the  aoppression  of  the 
(Miotks  Association  ;  and  in  a  later  pe- 
alod  of  ft,  a  MN  4iad  been  broosht  in  for 
the  reh'ef  oif  she  Roman  CafhoTics  from 
iMr  present  disabilities.  Oo  the  4rat  of 
tbeee  •ooeasioos,  notice  of  a  motion  waa 
giten  by  an  lien«  member  for  the  pro- 
doetlonof  eotnltaifnioafions  a4ilch  govern- 
ifeent  im|ght  hniw  twceived  on  the  subject 
<irthe  Cashtflic  Association ;  but,  so  little 
importanee'waa  awached  to  k,  that  upon 
the  mght  on  which  the  motion  was  to 
hsrse  come  on,  no  House  at  all  was  made. 
The  second  Question  had  been  carried 
throofrti  the  House  without  l^e  same  aort 
of  motion  for  papers  being  renewed.  Yet 
now,  when  both  those  questions  had  been 
discussed^  fheJton.  -gentleman  moved  for 
the  production  of  papers  that  could  only 
Imve  been  called  for,  be  ahoold  hare 
thoeghl,  on  one  of  tliose  preceding  od- 
ctwions  ■  sfod  of  papers  which  be  supposed ' 
only,  but  M  'not  know  to  exist.  Tbe- 
bon.  member  called  for  thefr  production 
-MMd,  for  what  purpose,  now  that  both 
those  questions  had  been  disposed  of  for 
the  present?  Why,  In  order  to  convert 
the  House  of  Lords'l  But  in  the  alter- 
native of  Bfieh  supposed  papers  never' 
having  existed  at  att,  Shen  he  meant  to 
psoposea  vote  of  censure  upon  the  lord 
lieutemint,  for  having  failed  to  transmit 
despatches  of  tMs  character.  Such  par« 
llsmenfary  grounds  he  had  never  till  now 
beard  assigned  for  the  nreduction  ef  any 
pnMic  popersb  But,  woat  #ere  the  terms 
of  the  motfon  ?— )"  ^at  alt  despatchea  re- 
lating to  the  ^gin,  nature,  and  effects  of 
itiigions  animositlee  »  that  country  be 
pi^oed.**  Theiv  was  no  Knritatfon, 
thm^ferei  as  to  time  ot  place.  He  must 
really  ask  his  hoo.  frieiid  tc  leave  those 
nllo  had  the  responsibility  on  their  should 
dam  tb  judge,  WMter  aueftf  ^rcumsiances, 
inieiher  Vhe  production  of  the  papei^  in- 
tended by  so  extensive  a  motion  wodd 
be  piMWhm  df  4hM  «oo4  wWah  he 


oaeattoaaUy  contem|)lated.  Of  ooiisrte, 
those  papers  might  indade  all  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  had  written  to  tfiegovetn* 
ment,  relative  to  Orante  lodges  and  Assob 
ciations  that  now,  as  he  beloved,  existed 
no  longer.  He  sincerely  hopedlhey  did 
not,  and  that  he  should  never  see  the  day 
when  they  were  revived.  If  they  wevw 
extinct,  coidd  any  good  follow  fkwm  shn 
produetion  of  papers  that  might  tend  to 
revive  the  unhappy  feeKngs  that  had  oooe 
been  excited  ?  doold  not  bis  hen.  Mend 
suppose  that  there  might  be  veiy  good 
reasons  for  the  govemment'a  declioiii^ 
at  this  Juncture,  to  produce  any  cemmnt^ 
nications  that  might  ao  have  'passed  beu 
tween  them  and  the  lord  lieutenant  f  Upon 
all  these  grounds,  he  doubted  whether,  if 
the  House  were  in  possession  of  ail  these 
despatches,  his  hon.  fipieod  couM  "efeot 
any  good  result  by  bis  motion.  At  tlm 
same  time,  he  feh  no  sort  of  wish  to  con- 
ceal arhat  the  real  opinionB  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  were.  Those  opinions  were 
already  mattera  of  record ;  and  he  should 
but  deceive  the  House  if  he  did  not  ex« 
plioitly  state,  that  the  same  eentiments 
which  that  noble  lord  had  expressed  in 
bis  speeches  formerly,  and  bitterly  by 
iproxy,  were  atill  warmly  tnaintaitted  and 
'cherished  by  him.  For  %be  reasons  he 
bad  already  submitted,  lie  found  himseTf 
under  <he  necessity  of  opposing  the  mo« 
tion. 

Mr.  Brownlom  explained.  He  had  not 
intended  to  accuse  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man of  want  of  uniformity.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  prepared  to  admit  it.  The 
want  of  uniformity  of  spteo,  so  mam* 
fast  in  ihe  conduct  of  the  government  mn 
this  qeesfeion,  was  what  he  complatoed  of; 

Lord  John  RntteU  said,  that  the  expla- 
nation which  had  just  been  oifored  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  bad  dodo  away  wiidi  the 
neoesstty,  for  the  greater  |Nirt,  of -the  db- 
servations  he  himself  had  mtendediOftnb* 
mit  to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tlessan  had  accuaed  the  hon.  memb^  of 
speaking  as  if  be  supposed  himself  to  be 
infollible. 

Mr.  Ped. — *^  I  am  snre  I  nevei'  said 
any  such  thing.** 

Lord  JoAa  RMmeU^Atmf  rate  the  i9ght 
hon.  Secretary  had  said,  thdt  the  hon.  geh« 
tleman  was  reading  the  House  h  lecture, 
or  something  to  that  eftct,  intimating 
some  dissatisRictidn  with  the  tone  df  hts 
speech.  Now,  -he  mnst  declare  that  be 
had  never  faeaid  a  speech  which  Imd  been 
le*  chseneieiiKd  by  any  thing  like  a  die. 
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The  report  of  the  Christiana  risiog  in 
Konh  Wales,  ia  entirely  without  fonnda- 
tion.-^La8t  Friday  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  Crucifixion,  it  was  ohaerved 
throughout  Uie  kingdom  with  demon- 
stration^ of  joy."  In  this  way  had  a 
clamour  been  raised  against  a  very  use- 
ful and  liberal  measure  in  former  times 
and  that  clamour  was  even  greater  than 
the  outcry  that  is  at  present  against  the 
Catholic  claims.  Speaking  or  the  new 
bill,  the  late  loid  Chatham  had  said,  •'  I 
Bm  fully  convinced,  I  am  persuaded  most 
geotlemen  who  hear  me  are  fully  con. 
vineed,  that  religion  has  really  nothing  to 
do  in  the  dispute;  but  the  people  without 
doors  have  been  made  to  believe  it  has, 
and  upon  this  the  old  high*church  spirit 
of  persecution  has  begun  to  lav  hold  of 
them"  [hear,  heart].  It  would  be  in- 
decorous  in  him  to  speak  of  the  hlgfa- 
church  spirit  df  persecution;  he  Would 
lather  call  it  the  higfa*church  love  of  ex- 
clusion, of  monopoly,  and  of  possession, 
lliis  hieh-church  spirit  of  persecution 
had  now  t>een  made  use  of  to  influence 
the  people,  who  had  been  made  to  view 
the  Catholic  as  a  purely  religious  ques«> 
tion;  but  those  who  had  thus  Used  the 
people  as  their  tools,  knew  in  their  hearts 
that  religion  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
question,  than  had  the  bill  to  regulate 
Weights  and  measures^  or  than  the  bill  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by 
tile  number  of  its  vibrations.  Apposite  to 
this  opinion,  was  a  letter  which  would  be 
found  m  the  <'  Parltamentarv  History"* 
from  doctor  Birch  to  Mr.  Phillip  Yorke 
upon  the  Jew  bill*  Dr.  Birch  savst-^ 
•*Tbe  clamour  against  the  Jew  bill  ia 
evidently  designed  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion nest  year.  The  bishop  of  Norwich 
was  insulted  for  having  voted  for  it,  in 
several  parts  of  his  diocese,  whither  he 
went  to  confirm ;  the  boys  at  Ipswich  in 
particular,  calling  out  to  him  for  circum- 
cision, and  a  paper  being  fixed  up  to  one 
of  the  churches,  that  on  Saturday  his 
lordship  would  confirm  the  Jews,  and  the 
dayfoliowing  the  Christians.*' 

Thus  was  the  cry  against  liberal  mea^ 
aures  in  idl  ages  equallv  senseless  and 
equally  brutal  [hear,  bear!].  There 
vras  no  power  which  the  parliament  could 
grant  to  the  Catholics  which  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  so  dangerous  as 
that  which  the  parliament  creai^  in  their 
favour  by  their  system  of  exclusions.     It 

•  Pari  Hist.  v.  XIV,  p.  HSl. 
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Was  their  grievances,  and  their  grievaoote 
alone,  which,  in  an  age  like  the  pivseiit# 
could  make  them  powerful.  It  was  the 
oppressions  under  which  the  Catholtcs 
laboured  which,  gave  such  gentlenien  ai 
Mr.  Shiel,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr. 
0*Gorman,  their  influence  over  that  body« 
When  he  named  these  gentlemen,  it  was 
not  to  distrust  them!  on  the  contrary^ 
they  were  entitled  to  his  respect  and  ea« 
teem,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
but  he  preferred  to  have  power  vested'in 
the  laws,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  Individ** 
uals  however  respectable.  He  preferred 
the  sway  of  legitimate  to  that  of  personal' 
authority.  No  truth  was  mpre  general^ 
more  important,  or  more  invariable,  than 
that  individuals  coUld  never  obtain  a  power 
over  the  people  as  demagogues,  or  aa 
agitators,  but  by  the  errors  or  the  vicea 
of  the  government.  Let  gentlemen  con* 
sider  whether  any  thing  could  be  mora 
dangerous  than  to  give  an  Influence  over 
great  masses  of  the  people  to  agitators, 
or  to  leaders  (if  the  woiti  agitator  were 
obnoxious)  of  the  Catholics.  He  meant 
no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  Catholic 
leaders ;  but  he  must  say,  that  all  their 
influence  over  the  Irish  population  aroae 
completely  from  the  errors  of  govern^ 
ment*  If  a  people  could  npt  look  up  to 
their  rulers  for  protection,  if  thev  werO 
forced  to  view  the  constituted  authoritiea 
as  their  oppressors,  they  would  naturalltr 
be  inclinea  to  resort  to  able  indlvldoaai 
for  counsel  and  protection. 

He  felt  convmced  that  the  time  was 
not  distant,  when  the  present  proceedioga 
of  this  and  of  anotbjsr  House,  would  be 
viewed  by  tho«e  who  succeeded  them 
with  the  greatest  astonishment,  if  not  with 
the  utmost  contempt  [hear,  hear  IJ.  The 
religious  wisdom  of  one  age  waa  oflen  the 
object  of  contempt  to  every  aucceeding 
generation.  The  successors  of  that  House 
would  not  believe  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  carried  about 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  their  owo, 
that  deprived  them  of  all  the  benefiu  of 
time,  place,  and  general  circumatanoea* 
Whilst  all  the  educated  classes  of  society 
were  throwing  off  the  trammels  and  pre* 
judiees  of  ages  gone  by,  and  were  emerg* 
ing  from  the  grossness  of  ignorance,  the 
parliament,  as  he  had  already  sbowa^ 
were  acting  in  a  manner  precisely  analo^ 
goua  to  thai  in  which  the  parliament  had 
acted  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jew  biUt 
nearly  a  century  ago— a  manner. which 
would  excite  nothing  but  the  contemiri 
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of  tlie  pment  timet,  if  H  were  not  for  th* 
efib  which  soch  proceeding  entailed 
Upon  fociet^.  Some  short  time  hence» 
fore%n  mioutert  woold  not  believe  that 
an  aMembly  of  five  hundred  edocated  men 
could  refuse  tuch  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent Catholic  billy  much  less  could  they 
beUeve,  that  they  had  refused  it  open  any 
of  the  grounds  that  had  been  orgeici  hi  the 
Bpeecbes  of  the  members.  Perhaps  the 
'greatest  satire  that  could  be  pronounced 
vpon  the  human  character,  would  be 
those  last  fkding  remnants  of  religious 
bigotiy,  which,  in  an  age  like  this,  would 
stSl  uphold  the  principle  of  ecdeeiastical 
monopoly,  and  retara,  if  they  could  not 
pnerent,  the  practice  of  toleradoo  in  its 
most  absolute  sense.  It  would  hardly  be 
credited  that  they  had,  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  left  it  in 
the  power  of  any  foreign  minister  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  country,  instead 
of  followln|p  that  wise,  enlightened,  and 
liberal  policy  which  distinguished  the 
other  proceedinga  of  the  day,  and  which, 
fin  that  ease,  would  have  tended  so 
strongly  to  preserve  the  power  and  pre^ 
eminence  of  the  country.  This  country 
liad  established  a  continental  society  for 
the  purpose  of  difiusing  its  principles 
amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  This  society  circulated  their 
tracts  in  every  direction.  Suppose  an 
Insuter  society  existed  abroad,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  establish  French  prin^ 
dples  in  Ireland.  If  such  a  society  were 
to  exist,  would  not  the  government 
accuse  itself  of  having  done  every  thing 
calculated  to  render  the  Irish  susceptible 
of  foreign  influence  and  infection  I 

Respecting  the  subject  in  debate,  the 
Irish  government  had  as  yet  expressed  no 
opinions  whatever  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  relation  to  the  Catholic  measure.  If 
they  had  expressed  any  such  opinion,  it 
bad  been  withheld  from  the  public,  and 
theHou>e  ought  to  be  put  in  |M>8sessibn  of 
their  sentiments.  He  wished  that  the 
people  of  England  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  Irish  government  on 
this-  vital  question*  If  it  had  given  no 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  rebuked :  if  it  had 
given  one,  it  ought  to  be  known,  in  Justice 
to  both  countries.  On  former  occasions 
the  despatches  of  lord  Wellesley  had 
been  used  in  parliament  to  support  legis^ 
lative  proceedbgs  for  Ireland.  With 
what  consistency,  then,  could  they  be 
now  withheld?  How  could  they  be  re- 
fused, in  justice  to  their  own  votes,  m 


lustiee  to  their  duty  towards  Irehind! 
Papers  had  been  produced  to- justify  the 
application  of  coercive  proceedings  against 
the  Irish  people;  and,  were  they  not 
likeafise  to  be  produced  when  the  eiBNtt 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  conciliation 
and  tranquillity  r  Papers  had  been  pro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords,  anci  be 
thought  that  precedent  was  sufficient  to 
jttstiKT  the  present  motion.  He  hoped 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  refuse 
its  consent  to  a  proceeding,  which  woold 
pot  it  in  possession  of  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Irdand,  and  thereby 
not  only  justify  the  vote  they  had  ffiveOf 
but  give  the  means  of  a  renewed  eflort  to 
do  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.«-ThO 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
•^*<  That  an  humble  address  be  pre^ 
sented  to  his  maiesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleaseo  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  Uiis  House,  copies 
or  Extracts  of  any  Letters  or  despatches 
which  have  been  received  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the 
origin,  nature,  and  effects,  of  religious 
animosities,  in  that  country,  and  the  best 
means  ef  allaying  those  animosities  with 
a  view  to  the  traoquillization  and  good 
government  of  Irehind,  and  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  empire.'* 

Sir  T.  iMhhri^  assured  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  was  never  more  mistaken 
than  when  he  imagined  that  opinions  were 
held  by  him  derogatory  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  never  had  enter- 
tained anv  such  opinions.  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  nad  always  felt  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  many  members  of  that  persua- 
sion. The  hon.  member  had  gone  a  little 
out  of  his  way  in  speaking  of  the  clamour 
of  the  people  of  England  against  that  mea- 
sure. The  opposition  which  they  had 
manifested  did  not  deserve  the  name  of 
clamour.  Instead  of  beins  so,  it  was  a 
steady  expression  of  feeling  manifested 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
in  a  stronger  manner  tluui  on  any  former 
occasion.  He  knew  nothing  of  this  sup- 
posed clamour  \  but  be  believed  he  might 
say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  hon. 
member  to  bring  in  any  measure  which 
could  or  ought  to  pass  that  House,  when 
it  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  disappro- 
bation among  the  people  as  that  had  done. 
That  hon.  member  was  deceiving  himself, 
if  he  imagined  that  by  ren^ins  the  ques- 
tion in  any  shape,  a  different  feeling  would 
be  maniMted  by  the  country.  It  had 
been  said,   that  great  hopea  had  been 
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i^«1argsmnber«ii  added  mry  lately 
to  ilM  ta^ortan  *of  tiiii  meaaurt.  A\^ 
lliaii^  :it  had  been  deleated  in  the  otiier 
House  oPferiitoient,  ^iiet  iliere  were  many 
feera  who  bed  Clioughi  it  their  duty  te 
gme  a  vole  for  the  measoiie  tvnhich  they 
Iiad  temerly  withheld.  At  the  •questioo 
had  been  luuvowed  toae  email  a  eoftipasa, 
ke  coooeiiped  it  uimeoeaaary  for  him  to 
aster  Aarther  into  k. 

Lord  Grewa  thooglit  it  hn  4vKtj  to  de* 
iaad  Wa  aoble  eelat^e,  the  mar^ia  of 
Aiigl88ay,faBi  the  inaiiuiatioiia  which  had 
bseo  aiaaeagatn8thim«  Hia  gaMant  rela* 
taae  <lid  aot  state  that  he  washed  to  tuan 
hia  aw«rd  agaimt  ketead.  He«had  merely 
ataladly  that  al^ugfa  he  had  voted  for  the 
OaifcoUea  on  a  Imwier  ^ccaaien,  and  had 
iaveiTdesiiw  to  remove  the  diaahllideaof  hia 
ftUow  aubjecta  in  irelaad,  yet -he  theagbt 
ahay  apfsearad  in  aodh  a  diteatening  atti- 
tadoi  that  it  waa  hit  duty  to  eppoae  them 
i»  that  inatanee«-«that  waa  te  say,  to  op* 
■■aa  their  adniaaiiaQ  inao  the  Henae  of 
fame  and  the  fiooae  of  Oammaas.  The 
aapreaaaona  be  hadiiaed  were  teehnical,  and 
eogbtte  have  been  taken  in  a  lerrii  senae. 
Hia  gaHant  leiative  had  diaiaaereatedly, 
iawght  biaeountryV  battles,  and  woodd 
BCMwr  draw  hia  a»oad  laaieas  it  waa  ta  nepel 
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Ma.  Bfou^am  aaid,  that  beahauldlnit 
paetieHy  iinitaCB  >the  eaample  of  tboae 
wha  aaeoMd  te  make  the  iasmediate  aab* 
}aot  af  the  oaaiaR  a  ooeatioa  of  aeaoadary 
ksiportaaoe,  and»  after  deapatefaing  the 
awtten  recently  towebed  «i^n  in  a  very 
abort  dk%re68ton,  prooeed  at  once  to  atate 
hia  Tiewe  of  the  ai^gumeata  by  which 
theaaooeaaoftbe  aaotioa  wea  attempted 
tv  be  marred.  The  arooads  upon  wbich 
the  right  hon«  gentleaaaa  oppoake  had 
taken  hia  atahd^  m  anderateod  to  be  tbeae) 
Aratk  he  asked,  why  the  Hease  waa  to  be 
ealled  wpen  te  go  bade  to  an  iadefiaite 
peitod,  at  which  the  ceereapendeBoe  waa 
aoppoeed  to  exist,  aad  why  the  hen. 
mofwr  had  left  the  Hewae  ao  much  at  aaa 
■pen  the  aobject^  Tp  that  he  ahoidd 
say,  that  if  the  right  how.  geatleman  had 
keeaamoere an  hii  dbjeetioiH  it  waa  qaiie 

'  aUil  to 


paaent  to  hia  paraameoaaty 
apply  aa  eilaotaai  remedy  te  «ie  defbat, 
by  fimiimg  the  motkm  to  aoma  preoiae 
petiod.  lle(Mr.B.)aaa  fteand  to  the 
motHNi,  waa  ariUmg  to  tender  bis  aid  ibr 
that  piitpoae,  by  piwpeahig  ta  Insert  eer^ 
trfa  wawda;  aad  be  waa  aura  hia  ben. 
Mend  the  aaover  woold  hare  no  objetciea 
taaiiytbaafaaia^'naaaty'faary  aighteeoy 


twelve  motuha^**  or  any  other  pehaMe 
period  at  which  thia  oorreapondeaoe  miebt 
imve  talcen  place.  The  neat  ofajedtion 
waa,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  inforroetioa 
moved  for,  could  not  anawer  any  goodpaiw 
poae,  and  that  the  call  could  not  have  been 
intended  for  any  other  fiurpose,  tlian  to 
revive  unpleasant  diacusaions  which  imd 
gone  by.  Hia  snawer  to  that  waai^-Jiaril 
(he  motion  to  any  •extent  that  yea  pleaaey 
alwayataking  caretha*  it  be  **w«thoat  d»* 
tmmeat  to  the  tpMic  aervioe**-^the  ord»« 
aary  jwrliamentaiy  limitatbn.  The  tseat 
objection  was,  and  a  moat  extraordhiarf 
and  Bsnable  evolutloo  it  waa  on  the  right 
hem  gentleuMM'a  part.  **  How/'  aaid  be^ 
^60  yea  know  that  eueh  e  paper  aa  that 
you  move  for  is  in  existence  j"  Hia  an«» 
awer  to  that  waa,  that  ifhedoabtedite 
existence  before,  he  was  now  pewaadcNi 
that  it  waa  in  ^matencei  Amongat  the 
twelve  reaaena  allc^ged,  in  the  atoiY,  fev 
not  aahitiagi,  waa  one  aiore  nowevfui  tbaii 
alltfaeirest;  namely,  that  toene  were  no 
gnae  and  00  powder;  and  woold  not  the 
right  faon.  gentleman^a  (best  aaawer  te  ihie 
nation  he,  that  there  waa  no  paper? 
Let  the  right  boa.  gentiemao  only  decknrw 
that  there  waa  no  evoh  paper,  and  be 
(Mr.  B.)  ahonld  oencur  with  bun  in  op» 
poemg  thia  motien  ;  nay,  he  was  confidena 
that  he  could  prevail  upon  hia  ben.  frieoi 
to  wtthdaaw  it.  The  other  portion  of  the 
migumeat  aa  eo  the  papers  anawering  no 
good  purpose,  he  took  to  be  founded  upon 
Sie  presumption,  that  became  the  seati* 
menia  of  the  marqaia  Wellealey  upon  tho 
Catholic  qoeatioii  were  already  kaowir 
by  the  proxy  which  he  had  given  in  tho 
House  ef  Lerda,  no  docameat  ooold  bo 
wanted  to  thn>w  further  light  on  that  sab* 
jeot.  Upoa  thia  part  of  the  aigament  ho 
jeioed  iasue  with  oio  right  hen.  gentleaaan« 
Ho  waa  anxioua  ta  see  the  dcapaieh  of  tho 
Dohle  mar^uia,  if  it  waa  only  to  mark  the 
language  la  which  he  gave  hia  opinion* 
The  simple  etatemeot  cf  his  damb  prasyi 
unoMoccted  with  the  rebtiona  whim 
that  bore  to  ether  meaaurea  which  he  waa 
known  to  have  reeaaamended,  waa  whoNy 
unaatiafiactery*  It  waa  known  that,  at  tho 
Gpenmg  of  the  aesaioa>  a  tecommendadoo- 
waa  made  io  theking'aepeeah,  toadopt  aar 
armed  kiw  agahiat  the  CatboKe  Aaaoeia* 
traa  of  Ireiiod,  bottomed  entwely  on  tho 
xoaaoaing  of  the  kf  ngf  a  vioeiwy,  that  each* 
a  meaaure  woa  neeesaary  to  tbe  peace  «C 
Ireland*  Thia  opinion  ef  hia  waa  peeaent^ 
ed  to  the  Hoaae  aa  tho  feaalt  of  the  ex* 
peaienae  aad  ohtanarion  of  theai*h 
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^■is,    Bot,  did  aol.tha  froay  tobieqiitiil^ 
lygtvoi  by  Ihat  noble  penoo*  prore  tbtt 
Mob  a  roconuttemlatioa  did  oot  corae  no-' 
attaoded  bj  sotae  toggesttona  of  concilia* 
liaa^  having  refaraaoe  aMMre  or  last  to  the 
anaasure  of  which  he  avowed.  himBelf  the 
topporter  ?    1£  any  country  was  ill  iited  it 
Wai  Ireland ;  if  any  cauntcy  had  a  riglit  to 
aoiaplaitt  il  wai  Sogland.    But,  tlia  noble 
Bsarquig  had  also  a  )iiat  caoie  of  oomfdaiot. 
Inatewi  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
BMkiog  the  country,  happy  under  the  sway 
af  an  nadtvidedy  uni&mi,  and  consialeni 
paveronenty  be  wai  condemned  to  witoeia 
ita  distraction  by  two  parties  pulling  diffiar* 
eat  ways,  cottoteractm||  each  othort  pro* 
dneing  discoidy  disappomting  the  hopes  af 
the  countfy»  and  deiaating  thai  rasnll 
which  pariiamcot  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  oouatry  bad  a  right  to  complam  of 
tiia  svstero  of  misrule  mid  miamanageoMnt 
by  wnich  its  afiairs  wereadaunisleredy  and 
the  noble  marquis  bad  a  right  to  com* 
plam  at  being  madle  the  victim  of  such  a 
svateai.    Had  he  net  a  right  ta  oomplaio 
that  one  part  of  his  recommendations  (sa* 
aoming  alwaya  that  he  had  coupled  the 
snggestionofcoaciliatorywith  strong  mei^ 
suresy  until  it  was  disproved),  namely,  that 
of  strong  measures,  had  bean  acted  upon ; 
and  that  the  other  for  conciliatory  mea- 
aures,  had  been  rejected?    He  was  at 
teast  entitled  to  justice  at  the  hands  of 
ministers ;.  for  tiie  stronff  measure  which 
ha  advocated  was  passed,  whilst  the  mea» 
anre  af  conciliatioa,  to  whiuh  be  had  given, 
by  his  proxy,  the  most  demsive  support, 
was  last  in  the  other  House  of  parliament* 
-^He  (Mr  B.)  had  beard  much  ef  the 
irragalafity  af  alluding  to  what  bad  oocur* 
red  in  another  plaaa  upon  that  subject. 
Aaeoffdiag  to  strict  parliamenUry  eti- 
queue  it  was  oot  of  order  so  ta  do;  but, 
what  was  the  efcct  of  s«ch«  rule  ^    The 
membeMof  Uus  House  were  the  only  per* 
sons  in  the  world  who  could  not  make  the 
Moceediof^  of  the  other  House  matter 
Inr  discussion.    In  every  private  seeiety, 
every  debating  society^  every  tavern,  m 
the  smokiag  roam  ef  every  alehouse^  all 
parsons  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
aauld  safely  and  aecurely^  without  appra* 
banding  the  coasequences  of  a  breacn  el 
privilege,  disoussthecondnetaadepiaioos 
of  avenr  individual  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,    It  was,  howeaar,  the  lot  of  the 
House  of  Commons  so  to  be  tied  up. 
Well,  It  was  a  ease  of  naoemtty,  and  he 
aNMt'submiti    He  had  no  right  to  make 
apy^dlaaion  ia^  wtet  wa»saidki  the  Hoasa 
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wAl,  Bufu  thmatraaaothingto ji«ai» 
him«-*tihere  he  was  on  an  eqoallooa* 
tng  with  a.stranger  out  of  doots«»«from  aU 
ludingtoaliablewhich  badbaaapaMishedy 
and  which  he  expected  to  aaa  piUsaN 
CttSad,  both  in  England  and  Ireland**^ 
mesat  n  Speech  purpoitiBg  to  be  nspeede 
of  a  moat  oeniiderable  penon*««ef  high 
military  commanders  the  higfaest-P««of  oa# 
near  the  Throne,  the  nearest  tiwhioh  haA 
been  cireulated»  as  his  bon^  and  laarnajl 
firiend  made  knawn^  so  hia  astonlshad  eavs^ 
sad  he  had  no  doubt  the  ttonse  paatoak 
of  his  astoaishment,  in  Ipeland^  and  whieb 
iwaa  printed  in  ftir  charactantby  Benbaw^ 
the  greatest  libeller  both  oC  icugioa  aatf 
of  government, .  and. of  persona,  maleandl 
feinale^  which  nwdem  timea  hadpfoducad^ 
as  the  vecorda  of  the  court  ix  Kiag^ 
bench  could  testify*  That  libai  had  bea« 
cirealaled  in  Ireland^-a  speech  wMcb 
never  was  spoken,  which  neveroonUlhaaw 
been  spoken  by  the  illustrions  pewe» 
whose  sentiments  it  purported  toexpsesn 
—by  a  noble  peer.  Of  comae  bis  laavuM 
ed  frieod  the  Attomey-general  wauldi 
move  tc^morrow  week,  the  first  day  o£l 
term,  in  tiw  Kiog^«bettch,  against  Ban** 
bow;  for  nothing  move  soaMalausi  nom 
thing  more  outrageousi  nothing  marw 
monstrously  injuriooa  to  the  ilMStriami 
person  ia  questaoa,  mortal  iancy^  conMr 
deviae,  than  to  make  him  say  las  wan 
done  in  the  pretended  Speech^^^diat  wbesi 
he  canw  to  the  throne  of  these  raalms-lw 
would  net  govern  aceotdmg  So  the  primv 
ciples  of  the  oenstitntsen,  but  aeoordmg} 
to  a  model  and  scale  of  his  can'  nsesto 
which  ovea  James  dad  aever  droamad  af 
gofamiog  by,  or  if  be  did  so  dream,  oevae 
whispcnid  it  ta  the  werld,  when  hia  oonM 
duet  origmated  die  bill  of  eackiamn,  or 
when  it  caused  bun  to  be  aetnaUfy  am^ 
eluded.  Jamss  find  bad  swver  said  aayi 
ihsag  ane-millkmth  part  sO'  aaaodaloaa 
aa  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  duka 
ef  York  in  tide  libel.  He  tiwsted  that  an 
example  would  be  made  af  the-  printep 
here,  aud  she  mreuiator  ia  Jrelandf  of  llna 
atrocious  paper.  Ha  should  be  cainanic^pi 
happy  ta  find  thai  the  Attomeyb^aaaak 
had  resolved  not  to  fallow  his  uswsl 
pvaetioe  of  filing  an  trnf^AMmink^imtkiMi 
To  move  tbaceut  ef  Kisf;^a4iencbjauuldl 
ba  more  saltsfilotoiy  ;  aa  it  wauld  Asd 
the  royal  dnfa»aa  apportanitjpiaf  dmqdagi 
oa  oath,  which  ba-waa  sun  ha  war  ^mf 
anxious  to  do^  that  ba  had  spuimn  thw 
speech  which  was  fUsvy 
hias^^But  Iba  rayid  dnba^msa 
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ettW*  penoD  wiio  ii$d  fufibred  in  public 
etftimation    from  Ihe  niiirepfreMntatifms 
which  had  gone  abroad.    With  respect 
to  a  noble  marquis,  who  had  been  alluded 
tOy  he  must  say  he  thought  he  had  been 
misunderstood.    All  that  he  had  intended 
so  say  was,  that  if  this  country  was  to  enter 
into  a  struggle  respecting  the  Catholic 
question,  it  was  better  that  we  should  do 
so  now  than  at  a  period  when  we  had  a 
foreign  enemy  to  contend  with;  and  there 
be  agreed  with  the  noble  lord.    The  noble 
lord  had^  perhaps,  not  being  used  to  pub- 
lic speakings    expressed  himself  rather 
awkwardly;  just  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  might  get 
into  a  scrape^  if  he  were  to  come  in  con« 
tract  with  any  of  the  noble  lord's  military 
operations.    He  now  came  to  two  right 
reverend  prelates,  who  were  represented 
to  have  maintained  most  extraordinary 
doctrines  indeed.    One  reverend  prelate, 
who  had  supported  the  Catholics  before 
he  became  a  bishop,  but  was  now  op- 
posed to  them,  had— (would  it  be  be- 
Keved  ?  )-^eing  of  sound  mind,  in  order 
to' prove  that  he  and  his  right  reverend 
brethren  had  ho  sinister  motive  in  op* 
posine  the  Catholic  claims,  but  were  ac- 
tuated by  nothing  but  what  was  most  pure, 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops ! 
Butt  Kood  lord   bishop,    very  diffisrent 
were  the  two  cases.    The  Seven  Bishops 
opposed  the  king  and  the  iieir  apparent 
to  the  throne :  they  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power ;  for  this  they 
went  to  trial ;  ana  for  this  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  scaffold.    The  good 
lord  bishop  should  remember,  too,  that 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  instead 
of  exposing  himself,  as  the  Seven  Bidiops 
did  by  their  opposition,  to  the  liability  of 
going  to  the  Tower  by  water,  to  be  there 
abut  up»  and  afterwards  brought  to  West* 
minster-hall  for   trial»   exposed  himself 
only  to  the  danger  of  further  promotion 
[a  laugh].    The  most  eminent  danger 
which  he  would  run  was  that  of  being  re- 
moved from  his  own  see  to  another — it 
might  be  worse,  but  in  the  common  course 
of  things  it  would  be  better.    Another 
great  risk  which  the  reverend  bishop  ran, 
waa  that  of  getting  the  extreme  favour  of 
the  ruling   party  at   courL    The   only 
jeopardjT  which  he  ran  was  that  of  going 
along  with  the  high  court  party  and  the 
heir-apparent ;  and  his.  extreme  devotion 
toWaras  the   rising  sun  would-  not,   as 
soinetinies  happened,  operate  injuriously 
to- the  right  reverend  fkther  in  God.  in  the 
preaent  reign;  (0x9  ifi.the  course  be. was 
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pursuing,  he  would  just  do  faiosaelf  goiod 
in  the  present  reign  as  well  as  in  the  next* 
Surely  the  persons  who  had  put  for^. 
such  libels  on  the  right  reverend  prelate 
to  whom  he  alluded,  would  be  subjected  to 
prosecution !     What  could  be  more  scan- 
dalous thantomakea  right  reverend  father 
in  Grod  talk  such  unaccountable  nonsense  i 
That  it  was  a  libel,  any  body  who  ran 
mightsee^aye,if  heran  as  a'blshbpwouldr 
from  Chester  to  Durham  [a  laugh] ;  or  as 
a  curate  ran,  which  was,  it  was  said,  aa 
the  crow  flew.    He  hoped  all  these  mal» 
ters,  which  greatly  alarmed  himself  and 
others,  would  be  set  right  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, by  bringing  the  offi»ndingpartiea 
to  trial.    The  House  of  Lords^  however, 
were  not,  it  seemed,  placed  under  such  re- 
straint with  regard  to  speaking  of  other  as- 
semblies as  the  House  of  Commons  was. 
Now,  what  would  be  said,  if  he  were  to  talk 
of  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in  the  other 
House,  as  that  learned  individual  had,  most 
conscientiously— for  he  was  always  talking 
of  his  conscience, — and  must  be  taken  to 
be  more  conscientious  than  any  other  man,' 
because  he  said  as  much— had  chosen  ta 
speak  of  two  members  of  that  House, 
whom  he  alluded  to  as  lawyers  <*  eminent 
in  their  own  estimation  ?''     He  had  taken 
the  liberty  on  a  former  evening,  to  say-—' 
he  hoped  it  was  no  breach  of  privilege  to 
allude  to  what  he  had  hiraselr  sAid — that 
if  lord  Eldon  did  not  think  Mr.  Piunkett 
an  eminent  lawyer,  he  was  the  basest  of 
mankind  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  hia 
office  of  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  for 
half  an  hour.    But  with  respect  to  much 
of  the  trash  which  had  been  uttered  in. 
another  place  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Catholic  biU'was  framed,  he  could 
relate  an  anecdote  of  a  noble  and  learned 
lord,  which  might  teach  some  persons  the 
propriety  of  being  more  modest  on  suchr 
a  topic.    He  was  a  kind  of  foster-father 
to  the  bill,  and  he  therefore  naturally  felt 
some  of  that  regard  which  parents  were 
accustomed  to  feel  towards  tneir  ofispringt 
and  he  was  not  pleased,  therefore,  with^ 
the  treatment  which  the  child  of  his  adop- 
tion had  received  in  the  other  House. 
He  remembered  on  one  occasion,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  talked  for  about 
half  an*hour  about  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  had  gone  up  to  the  other  House* 
"  Was  ever**  said  the  learned  lord,  *<  suok 
stuff  to  be  seen  on  the  Statute*book.?" 
There,  by-the-by,  the  learned  lord  showed 
but  a  moderate  acqouotance  with  tli« 
Stauite-book ;  for  there  waa  po  ahaiudity 
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which  miglil  not  be  found  on  it.  **  What 
lawyer/'  coaUnued  the  learned  lord* 
**  could  have  written  this  ?"  Tbu«,  most 
conscientiously,  ad?ertising  hitn — for  the 
l)ill  was  his — to  his  clients,  as  a  person 
who  was  no  lawyer.  It  turned  out,  how- 
aver,  that  the  very  parts  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  learned  lord  objected  had  been 
written  by  himself  six  months  before,  and 
he  had  foivotten  it«  He  had  pulled  out 
9f  his  pocket,  in  the  presence  of  a  near 
relative  of  the  noble  lord,  the  manuscript 
with  all  the  absurdities  in  the  learned 
lord's  hand*writing  to  which  he  objected 
io  the  printed  bill,  and  which  he  (Mr,  B.) 
had  introduced  only  in  compliance  with 
(he  learned  lord's  wish;  having  in  the 
first  instance  objected  to  them  himself. 
Bememberipg  all  these  things,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  bill  had  not  at  all 
diminished  the  respect  which  he  had, 
previously  to  that  event,  entertained  for 
thai  august  assembly.  It  gave  him  satis- 
faqtioo,  however,  to  know,  that  though 
that  assembly  believed  they  had  set  the 
Catholic  question  at  rest  by  mustering 
their  large  majorities,  it  never  would  be 
set  at  rest,  until  that  was  done  which 
alone  could  tranquillize  Ireland;  namely, 
giving  her  equal  justice,  and  making 
equal  law  for  the  million  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  Hie  opponents  of  the  Catholics 
might*  send  forth  their  military  com- 
99anders,  they  might  array  against  them 
their  reverend  prelates  and  their  subtle 
lawyers,  for  the  first  time  animated  by 
the  new  light  which  appeared  to  have 
broken  in  upon  them  from  the  declaration 
of  war,  &l8ely  ascribed  to  a  roval  duke, 
^d  here  he  must  say,  that  this  document 
appeared  to  have  deceived  even  the  pre- 
mier, and  to  have  warmed  him  ipto  a 
degree  of  ardour,  obstinacy,  and  perti- 
nacity in  adhering  to  a  policy  now  ex- 
ploded in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men, 
which  he  had  never  before  expressed  so 
determinately  or  so  dogmatically.  Tliey 
might,  by  the  assistance  of  their  proxies, 
and  their  forces  from  the  west  and  the 
north,  obtain  a  triumph— not  over  the 
I(ouse  of  Commons,  for  of  themselves 
they  should  not  think  for  an  instant—but 
over  Ireland,  over  England,  over  right, 
aad  over  justice.  That  triumph,  however, 
wovJd  be  but  momentary.  They  might 
now  exult,  but  their  tone  of  exultation 
would  soon  be  turned  into  another  strain. 
Of  one  thing  let  thepa  be  well  assured— 
that  they  had  not  done  witli  the  Irish 
question  by  the  f  ote  to  which  they  had 
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come.  It  was  not  easy  to  stifle  the  cry 
of  six  millions  of  their  countrvmen,  even 
if  that  cry  were  wrong,  much  less  when 
it  was  the  cry  of  right,  of  reason,  and 
of  justice,  against  mere  brute  power 
and  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  set 
all  justice  at  defiance.  To  the  people  of 
Ireland  he  would  recommend  submission 
to  the  law-^bad,  bad  as  it  was ;  but  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  counselling 
union— above  all  things  union.  Let  no 
little  personal  piques  or  local  differencea 
divide  them.  Let  not  even  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  for  one  moment 
split  those  who  should  unite  as  one  man* 
and  who,  if  united,  must  conquer.  The 
lords— the  bishops— the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne— the  king  unon  the  throne 
— all  could  not  defeat  toem;  nothing 
could  do  that  but  their  own  disunion  and 
violence.  He  had  now  to  say  a  .few 
W4>rds  respecting  the  disunion  in  the 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question.  It  did  appear  strange  that  the 
country  should  be  governed  by  ministers 
who  could  agree  upon  the  question  of 
joint-stock  companies,  but  could  not  agree 
upon  a  questio:!  which  distracted  a  great 
part  of  the  empire*  In  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  that 
minister  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  Catliolic  question 
whilst  he  had  to  watch  the  emperor 
Napoleon ;  but  now  Napoleon  was  dead, 
and  the  Catholic  question  was  the  only 
important  question  which  could  arrest 
the  attention  of  government.  Mr.  Pitt, 
too,  used  to  say,  that  the  late  king 
would  not  hear  of  the  Catholic  oues- 
tion.  His  late  majesty  was  an  elderly 
man,  of  formed  habits,  and  his  scru- 
ples were  conscientious,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  some  respect.  His  present 
majesty,  however,  was  not  in  the  same 
situation  as  his  father.  He  wasj  to  be 
sure,  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  ihongh 
not  of  every  venerable  age,  and  had  no 
conscientious  scruples  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  with  respect  to  the.  Catfiolic 
question.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty 
had  always  stated  that  he  was  in.  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  had  repeat- 
edly given  his  pledge  in  private  to  support 
the  question ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  to  say  whether 
his  majesty's  opinions  were  not  still  on* 
changed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose  to  order* 
and  observed,  that  as  no  answer  could  be 
given  to  the  question  6f  the  hon.  and 
teamed  memheri  he  must  perceive  the 
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Mr.  Broughanit  solely  he  would  ponu^ 
tfa«  matter  no  further.  His  obj^ect  had^ 
b&en  to  shov»  that  the  soniplas  of  tiiO' 
ao«eret|»D^.  which  rendoreit  the  quetikm.  » 
dificult  one  in  the  late  reign,  did  noi- 
apply  to  the  present.  He  couki  not  help 
feeling  regret  that  those  members  of  the' 
eabioet  who  were  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sure should  compromise  with  their  ceU 
leagues  who  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
hoped  to  see  the  day,  however,  when  a 
stand  would  be  made  for  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Let  tike  friends 
of  that  question  make  that  stand  w^ien 
they  might— and  he  feared  that  they 
would  not  make  it  until  later  thaw  they' 
ought  to  do— it  was  an  act  which  must 
cover  them-  with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country.  If  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  left  omcci  they^  would, 
indeed,  be  quitting  the  smile  of  thiet 
oNHt,  but  they  would  quit  k  fbr  the  gnt^ 
tkude  of  the  nation^  and  for  the  slIU  mere 
delightful  and  imperishable  reward,  thw 
apphiuse  of  their  own  hearts  and  s^f^ap«' 
iMPOving  consciences.  To  address'  himself, 
hnweeer,  to  these-— if  any  there  were^— 
who  might  treat  recompenses  like  these 
as  visionary  thinga-— who  might  consider 
the  applause  of  a  country,  and-  the  Mi" 
lAgs  of  self^ipprobation,  as  topics  ple»* 
sent  to  declaim  about,  but  not  in  practice, 
very  profitable  or  desirable— •to  those 
gentlemen  he  would  suggest,  that  there 
would'  net  be  much  risk  in  making  the 
stand  which  he  adverted  to ;  for  he  did 
not  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  placee 
would  be  demanded.  He  should  not  be 
suspected  of  overrating  eitlier  the  weight 
or  the  valae  of  the  persons  now  in  offioei 
bfBl  it  was  not  taking  too  sanguine  a' view 
of  their  strength  to  teU  them,  thar  they 
might  carry  the  Catholic  question,  if  they 
put  that  strength  to  a  proper  and- deter- 
mined use.  It  would  pot  be  found  desi« 
ruble,  whatever  their  dentierits  were>  ta 
have  them  in  opposition— 4md  iu*  an  op« 
position^  too,  backed  by  th»  opposition' 
already  existing,  countenaneed  tryfrieada 
in  the  cabinet,  and*  supported  by  the 
whole  country!  He  did  not  much  expect 
-HMiough  he  had*  io  his  time,  seen 
strange  things— to  see  an  adndnistratioii 
farmed  out  of  the  hon^  member  ftom  the 
West  of  England)  and  tlie  hoob  member 
for  Someraemire,  tooo-operate  with  the 
right  hou.  Hone  Seo^UMi^    He  oeukl 


not  deny  that  saeir  a  mifllstly  might  btf 
formed;  nor  even  that  ivmigb  pendbljp 
last  soane  time.  But  it  would  net  lasf 
long.  Those  persona  wfaof  en  a  late  com 
casion»  bad  prevented  the  rightr  hoOk 
Secretary  for  Foreign'  attiin  mm  quit« 
ting  his  native  oouutiY,  would  iniesleitr 
again,  if  they  found  him  resolute;  aii# 
would  rather  aequiesce  in-  his  opiaionsr 
than  suffinr  him  te«  quit  hie  places  HNe 
might  enjdy  one  of  the  highest  triumplnf 
which  it  was  possible  fbr  ambitioQ-  W 
conceive ;  fbr  he  again  gave' it  aafais  de«> 
cided  opinion*  thnt  it  wee  impessHde'tw 
try  the  step  which  he  advised^  wi^ioot  lli^ 
certainty  of  a  glorious  victory.  Thei» 
were  the  feeKngs  which  he  entertained  00 
the  present  question.  He  had  statedl' 
them  hastily,  as  tbeyareeehi  hie  mind» 
though  more  lengthily,  periiaps,  than  hadf 
been  agreeable  to  the  Hoaee.  Hta  bopef 
still  was,  and  his»prayer,  that  ^e  firiendM 
of  Catholic  cencessioa-  wotrid  enter  into 
soase  compromise  and  save  Ireland*;  bur 
if  they  did  not,  still  b&  would  not  despair 
of  Ireland ;  nor  would:  he>ever  deispair  of 
a  cause  which  had  thesleenBth  erf" rights  av 
well  as  the  strength*  of  numbers  tO'  bacAr 
\U  The  Catholic  cause*  hud  principle  tof 
build  itself  on,  andf  papular  fhvour  tot 
support  it.  Let  Ireland'  be  but  true  tat 
herself^— let  unammirf  prafvail  «mong  her 
children— Jet  violence  giveplaee  to  op^ 
position,  dhaieted  steadilyr  systeumtieaily^ 
and  constitutloiiallyt  against  a  govena* 
ment  in*  which  they  could'  not'  fbr  si 
moment  reasonably  trust » let  Ireland  only 
adopt  this  ooorsOt  and  he  had  no-  dovbCi 
that,  by  herself— if  lefkf  by  thoee  who 
called  tnemselves  her-frienda— J>y  heraelft 
she  would  work  out  her  owb  sdvatkm. 

Mr.  Rm  Martin  said,  he  rose  to  suppliM 
cate  his  hoo.  fViend  not  to  let  the  quee^ 
tton  goto  a  division^  as  if  a  largem^oiity 
was  obtained  acakist  it,  it  would  appeaa 
as  if  the  CalhoKc  cause  was  reoedlogui 
that  Heuse.  He  woold^  however,  tote 
for  the.  motion  in  oase  bi^  hoo.  Mmd 
should  insist  upon  having  ilPpot. 

Mr.  PiumheitUAd^  that  as'the  objeetf  of 
his  hon.  friend,  In  nrnkfaig  the  jneauBt 
motion^  waa  to  adfeit  to  the  Oitholfd 
questioBs  under  the  ehrcunntanoea*  te 
which^it-waanewpleeedv  and  aafaelMi 
suoeeeded'in  that  object,  he  Mreedwith 
hfishom  frieod  adiohad  just  eat  dowir,  thai 
ifwottld  be  much  better  not  to  press'tbt 
motioa  to  a  dhrisioa.    Aa  far  as  oe  oouM 

understand  his  hou.  fited^e  amfagftlMi 
deepatohesirereiiolT«iuMhtillifd!pMiw 


^  may  aMMumtUntvratMbrtitheHooMt 
]0r  to  wjr  oMMure  tfati  ituM  mtiMdcd  to 
Jbring  beforo  the  Hmne;  it  inis:nereiy» 
lAierefoce,  forihe^pvrpoaeiof  JiAittract  di«- 
•lUNilfNi  tiMt  the  papera  were  required, 
#r  for  eoMe  motion  tbat  'WfM  -to  toke  place 
«t  eoiBO  other  tiiDe«  aod  imder  other 
omonwtooBoe.  It  woioaieaeure  iotro> 
iloeed  under  ihe  eappoiMoo  Ifaot  there 
weee  eoan  Mwh  deepatehet  in  «xlit«noe*; 
mtf  If  it  ivet  found  that  there -were  not, 
lhiit-thero«nighthett  charge  of  inoolpa- 
teen  ndied  a^dnet  the  noble  lord  fvho  re- 
peeiootod  his  aHnestj  hi  Ireland.  He 
iratted  that  the  Houee  wwdd  <Dot  sane* 
0OO  <ho  roeMore  in  'either  eate,  and  be 
woold  theae  tahe  levee  of  the  queitioo, 
An  aeMfttofi  had  toea  baaavded  by  no 
hm«  gentleman,  that  when  any  aoeature  of 
haedebip  or  reatrietionwaa  focommemicd 
lo  the  fOYetnment  hy  tbat  noble  k>rdt 
the  reoommendatton  was  loNnediately 
eolad  npoa ;  tat  that  when  he  etarted 
any  idea  of  |Me  4)r  flnroar,  mr  hindoeie 
ftoarards  the  Gatholioi,  the  Tecommeada* 
Aon  pawod  nmiotaeed*  He  did  not  know 
tiwt.he  oouM  pertonally  opeak  to  the 
dayitdhet  of  the  nohhi  ^aaqtiii,  hut  he 
baiioead  that  ho  waa  pretty  wAl  aoquaint* 
od  with  hie  ■entimonta ;  and,  aa  ihroifao 
omiid  jod^,  thaw  had  been  no  aoeasurot 
dither  of  laqawy,  grace,  or  ihvoor,  ro> 
oeaMMnded  l^rhlm,  wMdi  the  BngMsh 
gofomment  had  not  in  the  foUeet  extent 
aHended  to.  Having  •said  thua  much, 
mljuet  tahqig  leave  to  add,  that,  open 
the  CathoKe  ^neetion  geoofall?,  ho  bo-> 
Knrod.  the  eentmenla  of  the  nol»e  marquhi 
te  he  entirely  onehnnged ;  that  hie  opinion 
ae  io  the  paranM>iiot  noceaaity  of  the 
aioaanre  waa  aa  atroag  ae  It  had  eterbecn 
at  any  penod  of  hia  fife;  haWag  said  thfa, 
ho  ahoold  pata  hy  that  part  of  the  qneo« 
two,  and  teouUo  the  Hooee  with  a  lew 
oheoneatiooa,  vn  xoply  to  thoae  which  had 
fallonfroni  the  hen.  and  leaned  member 
ftr  Wineheieen.  Whh  reapeot,  then,  to 
the  aid>jeot  of  CnthiMc  dmma  generally, 
ho  thought  it  impoaaible  there  could  be 
than  owe  bpiifion  \  namely,  that  the 
wnaleft,  by  the  recent  dociaion, 
in*  aituation  deeply  to  bo  himontod  by 
thoao  arho-deahed  ila  proapoiity  and  ite 
The  difiootty  waa  not  merely 
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that  the  oeaatlen  of  Catholio  omancipa- 
tkm  had  Wlad  te  ho  oanied^  hot  that 
theaootood  anowodn  poaitwe  opeoeltien 
of  epinio*  open  It  hetwoon  the  twe 
Hoepeaef parihtfMnik  He  h«d^  la  Aoea^ 
p0tirftlMeaNiMiw  ataladk  thathnlboiMA 


I  thomembeit  of  hia  mjeity^  government 
notagreed  on  that  aubject,  m  he  bad 
given  at  that  tiaae  hia  reaaona  for  Ma 
f^iaion,  that  a  government  might  be  ao  di- 
vided upon  that  point,  and  yet  that  he 
himaeif  might  conaiatefftly  aet  with  it. 
He  did  net  mean  to  fellow  hia  hon.  and 
learned  friend  tliroagh  the  entire  of  irii 
apeech,  with  reference  to  that  point,  hot 
ahould  confine  iMwelf  to  giving  the  aame 
anawer  to  thoae  argumeata  which  he  bed 
done  Oh  the  fonner  oeeaaioo,  and  apply 
himaeif  aelely  to  the  qoeaiion  of  H 
divided  goveriwneaf .  There  waa  another 
.queatieo  not  of  much  leaa  vital  import- 
ance In  the  eyea  ef  hen.  gentlemen 
oppoaiie;  and  yet,  if  he  waa  not  much 
miataken,  'bo  had  •heard  one  of  4hte 
hon.  membera  oppoaite,  who  declaimed 
wioat  loudly  agaiaata  divided  government, 
any  that  he  ahould  feel  no  beaitationin 
fovmiDg  part  of  an  niminiatmtion  which 
might  be  divided  In  opinion  upon  the  a«dK 
jeet  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  did  not 
aaean  to  eay,  that  the  meaaure  of  parite* 
mentary  reform  ought  to  be  a  aineqtia  non 
with  thoee  hon*  gentlemen  $  hot  merely  to 
elaim  from  them  the  aame  indulgencefrom 
eovemmenton  ihe  Catholic  qneition,  which 
be  would  eatend  to  them  on  the  queation 
of  parliamentary  reform.  He  bad,  early 
in  the  aeaaion  expresaed  hia  conviction  of 
the  aeoeaaity  for  carrying  the  Catbolie 
queation.  it  waa  aubaequeatly  brought 
foiward  by  hia  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Weatminater,  without  hia  advicebaving 
been  taken.  Had  hia  opinion  been  aifced 
at  the  time  of  ita  Introduction,  be  ahontd 
certainly  have  aaid,  that  the  period  ehoaen 
waa  unfortunate ;  hat  he  had  not  thought 
it  to  volunteer  tbat  declaration  after  the 
Wll  waa  before  ^e  Honae,  and  ho 
tmeted  that  he  ahoeld  have  credit,  aa 
fir  aa  hia  huaable  powera  went,  fftt 
having  ooaatantly  aunported  it.  In  Ihal 
which  had  happened,  all  eircumatancea 
taken  into  view,  he  found  nothine  pecu«« 
liarly  to  excite  aurpriae ;  but  atill  teaa  did 
heaoeany  reaaon  tor  deapondency  aa  to 
Che  eventual  accompliahment,  and  the 
apeedy  aoeompliahmetit,  of  the  great  mea** 
aore ;  fM>  he  agreed  entirely  upon  thia 
point  whh  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
oppoelte»  that  the  auceeaa  of  Catbolie 
emancipation  could  not  he  prevented 
unleaa  by  the  egiegiona  folly  of  the  Ca« 
tholica  theoMolvea.  If  they  would  only 
ho  tranquil  and  firm,  and  reaort  to  nd 
<riier  ai«a  than  thoae  with  whieh  the  eon- 
ellttttidn  evppliod  themMif  they  weald 
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only  be  content  to  do  this,  the  tuceets  of 
their  cause  was  as  certain  as  its  justice. 
In  fact,  no  opposition  could  continue 
to  be  effective  for  any  length  of  time. 
•The  measure  was  one  which,  of  ne- 
.  oessity  must  make  its  way.  For  the  charge 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
were  careless,  as  to  its  accomplishment 
he  cared  nothing.  If  it  could  be  shewn 
that  they  had  all  abandoned  it,  his  opinion 
as  to  its  policy  would  remain  unchanged. 
If  the  Catholics  were  to  come  forward 
to-morrowy  and  state  that  they  cared 
•nothing  as  to  the  event  of  the  measurci 
he  should  say  that  they  were  hypocrites, 
and  did  not  deserve  to  be  believed.  He 
would  prefer  believing  that  they  were 
false,  to  admitting  that  the^  were  degra- 
ded. For  it  was  his  conviction,  that  there 
was  no  security  for  any  country,  in  which 
five  millions  of  its  inhabitants  were  supine, 
with  regard  to  the  possession  of  those 
xfghts  which  properly  belonged  to  them. 
They  must  be.  indeed,  the  basest  of  the 
human  race— they  must  be  predestinated 
slaves—to  feel  nothing  but  indifference 
for  such  incalculable  blessings.  That 
this  question  must  be  decided  soon,  and 
that  by  its  accomplishment,  he  entertained 
no  doubt  whatever.  When.  then,  he 
was  aaked.  why,  entertaining  such  opin- 
ions, he  consented  to  continue  a  member 
of  a  divided  government,  he  should  ask 
in  return,  would  the  retirement  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  question  assist 
or  retard  its  progress  ?  He  unequivo- 
cally said,  it  would  be  an  injury.  It 
would  postpone  the  accomplishment  of 
the  measure  to  an  indefinite  time.  It 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  flame  in  Ire- 
land, which  those  who  raised  it  might 
fruitlessly  attempt  to  allay.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  on  a  former  night,  that 
rather  than  not  to  obtain  the  success  of 
that  measure,  he  ought  to  retire  from 
office.  He  trusted  be  had,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  proved,  that  office,  and 
that  office  only,  was  not  his  object-— 
He  had  once  retired  from  office  from  a 
conviction  that  he  did  right.  He  had 
never  regretted  that  retirement.  It  was 
^e  pride  of  his  life  that  he  had  done  so ; 
and  having  retired  on  a  former  occasion, 
from  principle,  he  would  do  so  again. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  descrioinff 
what  hlid  occurred  in  another  place,  had 
repeated  some  expressions  said  to  have 
l^een  used  by  a  very  If  igh.  a  very  dignified. 
n  very  learned  perspn,  who.  in  spedcing  of 
bim  at  Attoroey-generfd  fpr  Ireland,  wm 
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reported  to  done  been  so-  not  in  Tert 
flattering  terms.  Tfaoee  observations  had, 
when  he  first  heard  of  them,  given  bias 
great  pain;  for  he  should  have  Ml 
much  mortified  if  a  person  so  high  in 
his  majesty's  government  should  have 
said  any  thiog  of  him  calculated  to 
wound  his  feelings.  He  had  the  satis* 
faction  to  state,  however,  that  he  had 
had  a  personal  conversation  with  that 
learned  lord,  wlio  had  unreservedly  de- 
clared   that  he  had  never 


even  the  most  remote  intention  of  giving 
him  oflence.  [A  murmur  here  was lieaia 
from  the  Opposition  benches,  which  was 
followed  by  cries  of  *<  Order  order."} 
He  believed  he  was  not  out  of  order; 
Surely  it  was  not  unnatural,  looking  to 
the  high  quarter  from  which  the  worda 
in  question  were  said  to  have  come,  that 
he  should  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
intent  of  them.  The  result,  however,  was* 
on  his  part,  the  most  perfect  conviction* 
that  nothing  like  oflfence  or  want  of  kind** 
ness.  had  ever  been  contemplated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  had  only  been  made  for  th# 
sake  of  discussing  the  general  question* 
he  should  sit  down  by  declaring  that  hia 
zeal  on  behalf  of  that  question  remained 
unabated,  and  that  he  thought  he  should 
best  promote  the  interests  of  it  by  retain^ 
ing  his  office. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cafming  rose,^  evidentljr 
labouring  under  severe  indisposition,  and 
spoke,  for  some  time,  in  a  tone  so  low  at 
to  be  scarcely  audible.  He  began,  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  a  very  little  peiw 
suasion  was  necessary,  to  induce  the  boa* 
member  for  Limerick  not  to  press  the 
motion  which  he  had  introduced  to  thn 
House.  There  were,  however,  he  aaid, 
some  topics  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  in  which  that  motion  bad  ori* 
ginated.  which  the  House  would,  perhaps^ 
excuse  him,  if  he  briefly  referred  to,  in 
his  turn. 

Two  views  of  the  Question  had  beeo 
taken  by  the  hon.  ana  learned  member 
for  Winchelsea,  in  neither  of  which  eonld 
he  at  ail  agree*  No  man,  he  would  ven»* 
ture  to  sav.  could  attach  more  importaneo 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  CatboUe 
population  of  Ireland  than  himself;  but,  ol 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  admit  to  iho ' 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman*  that  the  Ea* 
nan  Catholic  question  waa  evory  tbio^^i^ 
that  it  wii  the  only  quoalion  incembog 
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tolhe.coimtry;  ftt  least,  that  it  was  of 
««ch  a  nature  as  to  overwhelm  and  ah- 
•orb  all  other  queationa.  Secondly ;  with 
regard  to  the  reference  that  had  been 
nsade  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
to  the  divided  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  government,  upon  this  questiont-^he 
(Mr.  Carailog)  had  never  meant  to  say, 
.that  if  a  new  government  were  about  to 
he  formed,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
have  a  uniformity  of  opinion  in  the  Ca« 
binet  on  that,  as  on  every  other  important 
question.  But,  there  was  a  very  wide 
•diference— and  such  a  difference  as  no 
wise<— be  would  even  say  no  good— man, 
could  fail  to  perceive,  between  the  ques- 
tion of  forming  a  new  government  upon 
ft  principle  of  unanimity,  and  of  brealuog 
up  an  exiating  one,  because  it  happened 
to  be  divided  upon  one  great  subject. 

He  was  .perfectly  ready  to  concur  with 
Jiis  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  he  said,  that  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of 
his  ofiBce  would  insure  the  settlement  of 
tiie  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  re- 
aign.  He  (  Mr.  Canning)  also,  on  his  part, 
would  say,  with  the  most  perfect  sin* 
eeriiy  of  heart,  that  if  he  could  believe, 
that  his  relinquishment  of  office  would 
conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Not 
that,  when  he  made  this  declaration,  he 
did  not  see— without  meaning  to  overrate 
any  public  advantage  contingent  upon  his 
continuance  in  office — that  his  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  government  would 
be  attended  with  some  public  disadvan- 
tage ;  but,  if  such  a  step,  on  his  part, 
would  decide  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  thus  set  at  rest  a 
question  so  perplexing  to  parliament  and 
to  the  country-..the  good  to  be  thereby 
•btained  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  disadvantaffe.  His  opinion,  however 
—and  he  woiJd  frankly  state  it-formed 
upon  recent  and  most  anxious  deliber- 
ation, was,  that,  so  far  from  conducing 
to  the  success  of  the  measure,  his  relin- 
quishment of  office,  at  the  present  moment, 
would  only  tend  to  throw  the  prospect  of 
the  success  of  the  object  which  it  was  in^ 
tended. to  serve  to  a  greater  distance  than 
ever ;  at  the  same  time  bringing  upon 
the  coimtry  other  evils  of  a.  most  tr^ 
mendous  character.  The  opmion  whidi 
he  entertained  was— as  he  had  already  said 
^-iisrflsed  tipoo  rece^l  and  most  aaxieua 


deliberatidn  (  in  short,  it  was  an  opinioD 
on  which,  acting  conscientiously,  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  actmg  for  the  best 
[hear,  hear!]. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Winchelsea  had  observed,  that  he  could 
not  fully  understand  the  reasons  which 
had  been  urged  bv  liis  right  hon.  friend, 
the  dmncellor  of  the  Exchequer :  neither-, 
perhaps,  could  he  (Mr.  Canning)  himself 
expect,  standing  where  he  did,  that  ha 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  quite  io«> 
telligible  to  the  hon.  and  leartied  gentle^ 
man.  It  was  ^uite  obvious,  that  the  um^ 
terialsof  the  opmion  which  he  was  stating^ 
were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  pror 
duced  and  handled  in  debate.  But,  he 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  persona  who 
perfectly  understood  him  (though  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  one 
of  that  number),  and  before  whom,  ther^ 
fore,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  speak 
at  random:  and,  under  those  circumstance*, 
and  with  this  effectual  though  silent  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  what  he  was  saying,  be 
did  not  hesitate  positively  to  affirm,  that 
the  course  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea  would  be 
fraught  with  calamity  to  the  country. 

This  only  he  would  add—that  he  (Mr, 
Canning)  held  himself  now,  and  for  all  tim^ 
to  come,  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  propound 
for  discussion  in  tlua  Cabinet,  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  as  any  other  question  of 
national  mterest.  But,  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  reserve  to  hiauelf  the  discrop 
tion  of  using  that  liberty,  at  such  time 
only,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he  might  in 
his  judgment  and  conscience  think  mosi 
expedient* 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  questien 
itself,  in  its  present  extraordinary  position^ 
he  felt  something  like  a  difficulty  in  8tat« 
ing  his  opinion;  because,  whatever  he 
might  say,  he  was  liable  to  one  of  two 
accusations.  If  he  avowed,  that  he  thougha 
the  question  was  not  so  forward  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  he 
could  wish  it  to  be,  then  he  was  liable  to 
be  charged  with  wishing-^no  I  he  would 
iK>t  say  with. wishing— but  of.  risking! the 
creation  of  the  very  evil  which  he  depre* 
cated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stated 
confidently,  that  he  thought  it  had  mida 
great  progress,  then  he  should  be  blaoMd 
for  raising  hopea  which  would  not  afia^ 
wards  be  realiaed 

Between  theae.  conflk:ting  difficnltiea* 
he  knew  but  of  one  coorpe  to  follow  and 
that  was^  to  apeak  the  difcd  trutb^  ao«t 
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coidiiig  to  tlwibert  of  hit  jud^eot,  kt 
'tke  oOQBeqaenees  be  iibiit  they  may. 

At  the  •ooaMBencement  of  the  present 
aestioD  of  par]iaaient»  he  had  ventured  to 
state  k  to  he  hk  belief,  that  the  nind  of 
>tlie  people  of  England  waa  not  aufficiently 
iViatitrea  for  riie  reception  of  the  meaanro: 
ftr  whioh  expretaioii  he  had  been  accoaed 
<of  ilhrowiog,cold«Bfeer  on  the  .meaauaet 
mad  of  ,a  with  to  «e|acd  the  nrogreaa  of 
^eMlL  INfieteBt-miadaf  no  aoubt,  were 
•in  the  habit  of  dnmmg  diffinreBt  oeociu* 
4iona;  hiit^  from  all  Aat  had  happened 
•dbriog  the  present  eeaaioo^  the  oonviotion 
4(f  faia  mind  aemained  iwchanged.  At  the 
eanie-timey  ho«e«er»  when  he  aaid  thia^ihe 
dU  believe,  that,  amongat  the  faigheff  .and 
aaere^aJightened  daaaea  of  aociety,  fMn>> 
apeaa  ImkI  been  made  tonracda  «  mocie 
Mend  viear  of  fcheqneition ;'andithat*the 
■naiitaooe  that  waa  made  to  it  geneeaUy, 
aaaa,  pevhapa,  rather.of  a  paaaive  than  of 
an  •aetive  natnve.  He  thotight  iiMriher, 
thatdabeve  the  fteliog  of  ithe  ooantvyJhad 
been  goaded  into  a  mofe  determinea  no* 
aiatanoe,  they  had  to  thank  the  meddhng 
iBterfeaeoee  of  aome  of  the  intompecate 
or  ill-jadgiogliieada  of  the  meaaure^ 

Biit»  whatever  might  be  the  fiiot^  to 
Snglmid,  the  difarenoe  which  aumifeated 
ijtoelf  in  Irdaad  «raa  moat  etrtkii^  That 
meaaoret  which  had  appealed  orioinaUy 
afaioat  in  the  ahape  of  an  appeal  by  one 
part  of  the  pepniatien  againat  aaother 
■art,  came  now  forward  lumoat  without 
diiamit  tern  any,  and  hid  (finr  ahortly  to 
be  lecommaaded  hy  alL 

Saich,  diea,  being  liia<view  «f  the  a|ate 
ef  •the  ^ueatioB,  he  iUd  4hbk  the  proha* 
bility  waa,  that  it  would  ultimately  n^fce 
Ha  way.  if  any  thing  coul4  •retaad  ita 
pragieai^  it  would  be  an  expreaaipn  of 
violence,  oranyiatenmntipnofiBaoqinttity, 
•n  the  'part  of  the  idth  ^athohca ;  and, 
a^  mere»  «nv  thing  ao  violent  and  abauvd 
aaf^change4he.4iieation  Atom  onehntweea 
Gathoiic  and  ftoteatant  into  oneiiatween 
the  two  coantfiea.<e-one  which  eboidd 
amy  England,  in  ita  peeaent  temper, 
ogamat  laeland. 

H^  iUr.  Gaaahig)  had  alwayawged 
A»9ettIaBent  of  the  Cadiolic  4|QeBtion,  na 
n  nmaaora  etiiah  waa  to  aerveihe  intoraata, 
nad  innt  togeibav  ahe  afieotto^a,  of  the 
owe  coBDtries,  and  to  plaoe  the  fpbty  and 
pveapeAy  of ^the  eoipife  on  #  aoliil  f oiaadaF 
tion.  But,  it  waa  impoaaiUe  net  to  aee^ 
thnt  in  ita  4p»Mt  and  iaamedime  oenae- 
yweea,  the  qnoatiea  -tonehed  liMjhind 
bat  pMhily  «m1  anpeiMpUy « iridte,  4o 
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Ireland,  it  wna  o  vital  quaation.  One 
•gveat  fiittk  of  tile  ai^vaent  nf  the  opp^ 
ncnts  of  the  Catholic  qoeatkin  w«a,  «at 
they  inverted  thia  obvioaa  diatinotien. 
They  treated  die  cpieeUon  aa  aomeChmg 
euperlluout  and  incidental,  aa  relating'tD 
Ireland,  while  they  aigucd  ita  probable 
.nftoti  upon  England,  with  the  moat  ex- 
(traaagant  exageerataon.  The  tmth  waa^ 
•that  u  England  akrae  were  to  be  conai* 
-dered,  the  deoiaion  either  way  waa  of 
comparatively  amaH  importance}  while, 
eto  Irehind  it  waathe  alternative  4if  joy  er 
^wretobedneaa,  of  peace  or  diacord**^ 
,aho9t,  it  wna ofveif  thing;  it  waa  all  innlL 
Although  he  waa  not  at  liberty  to  notioa 
ahe  diacnaaiona  which  had  taken  place  ia 
another  Honae,  yet  he  might  allode  to 
them  through  iim  impieaaion  which  they 
had  made  oa  the  public  miod :  and,  he 
had  no  heaitatiott  dn  Mfinft  that  4he 

eonndnn  which  the  Cathoho  Belief  bil 
d  been  aeaitted  waa,  in  hia  opinion* 
quite  tantenabie*  The  nrgmaenl,  aa  ^it 
nea  MpKed  to  the  Into  meaaure,  if  it 
proaed  any  thing,  proved  too  mueb.  If  it 
«cn  tme,  that  the  Cathdic  could  not  he 
0  foodenhject  of  n  OPrateatant  pnnce,  nn 
the  ground  pf  ^dafadednll^aooe,  heconld 
not  lie  a  geed  subject  at  all.  Besides» 
he  did  not  undeamnd  this  argument  of 
divided  allegiance,  this  .measuring  a 
man'a  allegiance  by  a  acale,  aa  it  were,  of 
moral  geometiy.  If  we  had  but  half  the 
allegiance  of  the  Roman  Cathoiica,  why 
waa  it  that  we  had  only  half^  Why  had 
we  not  the  whole  Iiwhman  in  one  aUe* 
glance  ?  HooMr,  who  waa  a  better 
judge  of  human  nature  than  Eodid,  hod 
answered  the  queatioa.  **  A  naan,^  hn 
•aid,  ^  is  but  h^f  a  man,  who  baa  not  the 
rights  of  a  Ireeman.'' 

In  thos  glancing  at  what  had  paaaed  in 
another  place,  he  woa  deairoas  of  aayiag 
a  few  words  in  vindication  of  a  noble 
friend  of  his  (the  earl  of  Liverpool),  fireea 
the  charges  which  had  been  hMHiglit 
againat  hun  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem* 
her  for  Wancbelaea.  He  waa  anzioua  to 
do  Ihia,  not  from  any  particular 
ledge  ef  the  laot,  but  from 
knowledna  of  the  character  of  hie  noble 
finead,  irtnohoaaUed  bun  10  rriectthoi». 
sinuntion  aduch  had  hoen  made  Vy  the  hen. 
and  ieamed  menber  aa  tmpemibhi,  The 
hen,iayod  learned  aaemherecemed  to  thinlD 
-«and  the  inainoation  had  given  him  (Mr. 
Ganmng)  mqchpain  .that  the  epnaeh  of 
hian^  friend  to  which  ho hadidloded^ 
hod  been  tanod  nnon  nnethor 
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which  the  heD»  and  learned  ateinber  faM^ 
qitaNfied  irith  no  ^^  caatteourtapinry 
but  to  which  hie*  ^  Mr.  Caimlng)  irould  nef 
even  allude.  Rn  noble  iKei^^^e  wouM^ 
tell  the  hon.  and  learned  tnember  end  the* 
Hoii8e-**-wa8  Inc8|mble  of  the  conduct  thatf 
had  bee»  ihm  hnpnted  to  him  If  there 
Ihred  a* nan  in  England  whe disdainedtO' 
Aape  hit  opinion  to  the  smile  or  the  frown* 
of  any  hiHnan  creature,,  thai  nmnr  was  hii* 
noble  friend.  ¥^tev*er  bienoWe  friend^ 
bad  spoken  wtt,  let  the  Hoose  be  assoredi 
hla  noble  friend's  sincere  ophiion-^att' 
epinioo  from  which  he  (Mr.  Canning )  dif^ 
ftfed,  but  to  the  sidcenty  and  disinterest- 
alness  of  which  he  paid  the  most  inrpKcti 
homage.  Indeed,  if  the  Hem  and  learned 
member  for  Wincbehea  had^  only  looked 
te  the  whole>context  of  bis  noble^friendV 
speech,  he  would  *  bare  seev  the  mostf 
marked,  the  roost  glaringt  discrepaner 
between  it  and  the- other  speech*  te  whichr 
he  had  endeavonred  to  assimilate  it.  Who, 
among  all  the  persons  who  had  spoken  on 
the'  subject— ^bo  bad  disposed  so  sum^ 
marfly,  so  conckisiTriy>  se  satisfkctorily, 
of  the  idle  objection,  that  the  Coronafion 
Oath  wss  an  impediment  ta  the  remeral 
of  civil  disabiliiiesi  at  the  very  pcr^ 
SOB  whom  thebon.  and  leamed^entlimanf 
itsd  represented  as  having  fmmed  hie 
speech  wholly  in  confisrmlty  to  thavdo^ 
trine?  When' the  bom  and  leaned  gen-' 
feleman  considered',  with  how  mach  more 
weight  his*  noble  friend's  denial  of  tfait 
doetrine  of  the  coronation  oath  cama 
from  hie  noble  friend,  than  it  conid  pos- 
sibly have  come  from  any  individtial  en« 
tertainin^  a  favounMe  view  of  the  Catho- 
Me  question, .  surely  he  ought  not  to  have 
condemned  so  miequivocaRy  a  speech, 
which,  in  this  respect  at  least,  had  done  a 
signid  service. 

He  would  not  trespass  fiirther  on 
Ibe  patience  of  the  House.  He  had 
risen  with  no  purpose  of  arguing  over 
again  the  general  questkm.  He  would 
add  no  more,  except  his  earnest  re* 
commendatibn  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  not  to  press  bis  motion  to  a 
division.  The  relative  nunriiers  on  such 
a  division  would  but  tend  to  give  the 
Catholics  of  Irefamd  a  ftllacious  imptr»- 
aionoftheopmionofttieHottse.  It  could 
net  be  supposed  that,  either  personall  v  or 
offciall^,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  undervalued 
the  opmions  of  lord  WeUesley.  As  the 
personal  friend  of  lord  WeUesley*  he  was 
perfhcdy  satisfied  that  his  opinions  had 
Deea  flDriy  and  duly  considefed  by  the 


gevtttoroent :  and,  as  a  member  of  tbai' 

Csmraent^  he  would  say,  that  if  the 
:  inember  enteitained  suspicions^  of 
another  kind,  he  coukl  assure  him,  thM 
the  prodiiction  of  the  despatches  for  wfafeh- 
he  had  called  would  utterly  falsify  his  cotf^* 
cTmloos*  Under  these  dreumstances,  he' 
trusted-  the  bom  gentleman  would  not^ 
press  bie  motion  te  a  division  [heaiv 
near 13. 

Sir\R  BMkt§  said,  be  must  cenlbsai' 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  whielr« 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  cooiee 
of  that  night's  ddMrte^  had  struck  him  ae 
«  most'  extraordinary  eflbsion.  He  be** 
lieved*that  a  speech  had  never  yet  beetf' 
madeby  any  public  man  which  produced* 
an  eflbcton  thecountry  more  unexpected,- 
aind  mofls  painful  to.  those  who  suppoited^ 
the  gieat  question  of  Catholic  emancipa>'* 
tion.  They  had  been  encouraged  to  hope' 
that  there  was  at  least  some  mitigation  o^ 
thehostlHly  with  whiob  that  noble  lord^ 
had'bitberto  met  the  CathoKc  daims ;  aad^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  country  efr- 
peeted^  if  net  hie  support  of  the  quesiieiv^ 
at  least  a  very  mitigated  oppositien,  he* 
had  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  a  •  tone  of^ 
uncompromising  nolence,  to  which  he- 
had  never,  upon  any  previous  oeoaslonr rtM* 
sorted.  He  (sir  F.  B .)  however,  agreed' 
with'  the  right  hon«  and  learned  gentle** 
man*  opposite,  the  Attomey-genml  for 
Ireland,  in  the  view  which  he  took  as  te^ 
the  ultimate  success  ef  the  question,  whye* 
he  felt  great  satisfrictien  in  the  belief  that- 
it  had  been  more  advanced  by  the  discus** 
sion  during  the  present  session  than  at  auT 
former  period.  He  could  not  agree  with' 
the  right  hon.  Secretanr»  that  there  war 
any  thing  like  a  strong  reding  agaoMt  thw 
Catholic  chnms,  in  any  class  of  the  oon*- 
munity;  He  knew  net  whether  it  arose 
from  a-  more  sanguine  tempersment*  or 
from  Wtf  anxietr  Ar  the  advancement  of 
the  cause;  but  be  eertdnly  did  think  ^S' 
he  perceived  a  very  diftrent  fisding  witll> 
rmrd  to  tins  question  among  thepuMiC 
at  large ;  not  only  among  the  enlightened^' 
liberal,  and  informed  classes,  but  evew 
among  diat  uninftmoed  portion  of  the' 
pttbUe,  in  which  an  indolent  and  bigoted* 
prejudice  prevailed  for  a-  long  periods  in* 
this  country.  Thestrongest  nroof  of  tWa* 
was,  that  whenever  the  quesaonhadbeeft* 
brought  before  latwebooiesof  thepublle^ 
they  had  unifbrmfy  supported  fdMoas' 
freedom,  and  opposed  that  bigoted  and> 
intolerant  spirit  tHiich  resisted  the  admls«- 
sion  of  tbeCathdica  te  a  pattidpatien  In' 
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Ibe  beoefiu  of  tbe  constitution^  At  a 
specimen  of  tlie  feeiini;  which  prevailed, 
he.  would  not  say  among  the  uninforinedi 
but  among  the  working  •  classes  of  the. 
GommuDity,  he  begged  to  refer  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  opposite  to  a  meeting, 
which  bad  taken  place  at  Manchester, 
and  to  remind  him. of  an  excellent  speech 
ipade  on  this  subject  by  a  common  work- 
ing man—a  speech  full  of  wisdom^  sound 
sense,  and  good  feeling,  and  in  whicb  tbe 
sentiments  uttered,  by  the  speaker  would 
have  become  a  man  in  any  rank  or  station. 
To  him  it  was  a  subject  of  great  pride, 
thai  such  .a  specimen  of  the  common 
working  people  of  England  could  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  world.  ThesCi  aii^  similar 
cpnsiderations,  afforded  to  his  mind  a 
strong  conviction  that  ere  long  the  question 
must  be  carried.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Secre- 
tary bad,  in  his  opinion,  ffiven  much  more 
Ciredit  than  it  deserved  to  bis  noble  friend's 
Qpncession  w^th  regard  to  tbe  coronation 
oath*  It  was  no  verr  violent  proof  of  the 
noble  lord*s  independence  of  spirit  to  ex« 
press  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
single  point  of  the  coronation  oatli,  when 
the  main  purport  of  his  speech  was  in  sudi 
perfect  confornaity  with  the  model  from 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  now  at- 
tempted.to  pecsuadeUie.  House  that  he  bad, 
in  that  instance,  magnfmimpusly  swerved. 
He  (sir  F.)  took  it,  that  the  illustrious 
person  who  had  been  aUuded  4o«-ror  rather 
who  must  not.be  alluded  to-r4iowever 
anropwlous  he  might  be  abput  tbe  corona^ 
tion  oath,  was  not  very  scrupulous  about 
tbe  .reasons  of  tho«e  who  were  .willing  to 
eoQie  to  the  main  point  of  supporting  that 
side  of  the  questioni  which  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  so  mugh  to  heart,  and  with  re* 
niect  to  which,  he  had,  in  so  extraor- 
oiaary  a  manner,  pledged  biaiself  to  all 
eleri)ity  that  he  would  never  have  any 
diflbrence  of  opinion.  He  must  confess, 
that  the  solitary  instance  of  candid  con- 
cession in  the  the  noble  earl's  speech,  oi> 
which  the  right  hon*  Secretary  had  been 
ipduced  to  i^ace  such  reliance,  was  not  a 
aufficient  answer  to  those  who  imputed  to 
the  noble  earl  an  undue  compromise  of 
opinion.  There  was  another  part  of  the 
noble  earPs  conduct  to  which  be  thought 
the  public  Irnd  a  right  to  complain.  Why^ 
be  would  ask,  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
imporunce,  had  that  noble  person  kept 
hia  feelii^  and  opinions  in  a  state  of  such 
myatery  ?  Or  why,  rather,  had  he  held  out 
hopes  to  persons  most  likely  to  be  inform- 
^,  with  which  hopey  they  had  inspired 
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Ifaa  country;  thus  raiiing.  expaetataoas. 
which  were  not  only  not  to  be  realised,, 
but  for  which  it  afterwards  appeared*  from 
the  noble  lord's  violent  and  unstateaman^ 
like  speech, .  there  was  less  fbundaiipn 
than  ever?  He.  did  think  it  a  little  bard 
upon  these  pers(yi8  who  had  stood  forward 
in  sopport  of  the  Catholic  claims,  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  atate  of  misapprehension  and  delu- 
sion, which  led  them  to  excite  hopes,  the 
disappointment  of  which  might  expose 
them  to  serious  inconveniences,  while  tbe 
prime  minister  of  the  country  kept  aloof 
m  that  equivocal  state,  in  which  he  a^ 
peered  at  one  moment  4o  encourage  ex- 
pectation, which  he  had  determined  not 
to  realise.  This  was  unjust  to  the  C»* 
tbolic  deputies;  it  was  unjust  towarde* 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy ;  it  was  hard, 
for  instance,  upon  a  man  like  Dr.  DoyleV 
who  had  been  mduoed,  by  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  prime  minister,  to  exprese 
his  concurrence  in  measures  to  which, 
but  for  the  prospect  held  out,  he  might  not 
have  given  hia  assent.  Was  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  generous? 
Was  it  even  just?  In  his  opinion,  it  wee 
ungenerous,  unwise,  unstatesmanlike,  and 
that  the  public  had  a  fair  right  to  arraign 
it.  The  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  waa 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  when  it  was 
considered  that  this  question,  at  all  timea 
one  of  great  importance,  had  become* 
since  a  recent  declaration,  still  more  im- 
portant, and  more  pressing  than  at.  any 
former  period..  No  one  could  tell  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  delay*  He 
should  be  sorry  to  hint  at  wliat  mighty 
by  possibility,  be  the  consequences,  and 
he  was.  williw  to  indulge  a  hope,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
continue  the  same  system  of  prudence 
and  forbearance  whiofi  they  bad  hither<6 
found  so  advantageous  to  their  cause.  At 
the  same  time,  it .  waa  impossil^e  nqt  to 
feel  some  apprebenaions  as  to  the  canse- 
quences  which  might  result  among  a  f)eo- 
ple  of  such  quick  sensibility  as  the  Irish, 
from  hopes  so  strongly  excited,  and  now 
so  bitterly  disappointed.  Thatthev  would 
be  able  to  stifle  their  feeHngsal  together,  was 
more  than  any  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  nature.  Tbe  people  of  Ireland 
could  not  but  feel  acutely  the  injuries 
which  had  been  so  long  continued,  and 
which  the  prime  minister  of  the  country 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  rcaress. 
He  trusted  they  would  look  forward,  aa 
he  did,  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
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S^glaiidy  aiid  ibat  tbey  woufil  tondhoo  to 
oonciliate  their  ProtetUnt  brethren  of 
Ireland— a  point  of  the  first  and  moat  eas> 
aeotialiniportanoe*  Hedidthink that,  when 
Ibev  came  forward  again  in  another  seition, 
backed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Fto^ 
teatantt  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  increadog 
information  and  liberality  of  this  coimtry, 
that  thit  House  and  the  public  would  de- 
cide on  the  justice  of  their  claima  in  a 
▼oice  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
lew  persons  in  another  place  to  resist* 
£ome  obserrationa  had  bm  made  about 
a  divided  cabinet  on  thesubject*  It  mi|(hl« 
lierhaps,  be  difficult  to  procure  a  cdimet 
unitea  on  it,  circomstanced  as  the  got em« 
tnent  was  $  but  this  he  would  aasert,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  that  part^of  the 
government  opposed  to  the  Catholics  to 
brm  a  cabinet  without  those  who  were 
favoiifrable  to  it ;  and  thereibre  he  might 
fiurly  conclude  that  those  who  were  fa- 
vourable might  carry  it  if  they  pleased. 
It  had  been  attempted,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  Catholic  question  and  the  question  of 
parliamentarv  refimn ;  but  those  twoquea* 
tions,  though  both  of  the  greatest  impor* 
tanoe,  atood  on  diffisrent  grounds  in  point 
of  uifency.    It  could  not  be  said,  that  re^ 
form  was  a  matter  of  immediate  policy 
and  neccsHJU;  though,  for  his  part,  he 
could  wisl^hat  the  people  of  thia  country 
had  somewhat  of  the  aaoie  feeling  aa  toe 
CatboUcs  of  Ireland,  with  respect  lo  their 
particular  grievances*  and  that  the  doers 
of  that  House  were  besi^|ed  by  petitions 
for  parliamentary  MAM.    It  waa  not, 
however,  a  question  i^  the  seme  imme- 
diate urgency  aa  the  Catholic  question* 
for  who  could  tell  what  might  happeo,  if 
justice  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
much  longer  delayed?    He  did  not  see 
how  it  waa  possible  to  carry  on  the  go» 
vemment  without  aettliug  thia  question; 
fiir  the  country  osuat  he  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  agitaiioo.imtil  it  waa  finally  put 
at.  rest.    Hedkl  not,  indeed,  like  some 
faoifheeded  persons  in  another  place*  con- 
iemplate  the  poisibiiity  of  a  civil  war* 
The  coolneai  with  which  such  an  event 
had  been  contemplated  was  to  him  aseat 
Jaarvelleus ;  for,  whether  it  were  possibie 
«r  not  for  IreUiid  to  asaintain  a  jvarfava 
egainst  this  country  with  the.  prospect  of 
m  final  separation*  which  would  be  alike 
fieatcttctive  to  both  eountrtes^  be  voiaU 
*  nsk  whether  any  rational  man  could  ioM* 
gine  any  thing  mertf  diaastroua  than  the 
BOSsibQity  pf  a  civil  war,  with  whatever 
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prospect*  or  fur  however  short  a  duration  ? 
Happily«  the  question  did  not  stand  on 
such  grounds*  It  was  agreed,  on  oH 
hands,  where  it  was  considered  witlvout 
passion,  and  without  prejudice,  that  jt 
could  only  be  settled  in  one  way.  Tbey 
conki  not  retrace  their  stepi.  If  the 
violatioii  of  the  coronstion  oath  went  for 
any  thing*  it  was  violated  the  verv  first 
tioDe  it  was  ever  taken,  and  it  baa  been 
emdally  violatedduring  the  whole  course 
of  the  last  reign.  They  had  conceded  so 
much  to  the  Catholics*  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  fiilly  and  insanity  to  refuse 
to  them  the  small  instalment  of  justice 
which  reomined.  There  was  but  one  jurt 
and  ratieoal  way  of  dealing  with  the  Ca* 
thoUc  qnoation.  They  could  net  exter- 
minate siK  minions  of  people,  and  there 
was  no  choice  between  exterminating  and 
satisfying  them— the  latter  was  an  easy 
courses  for  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
bare  juatice.  Until  that  course  should  be 
adopted,  the  country  would  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  agitation.  AH  its  great 
interests,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  woukl 
be  affected  by  it.  It  became,  therefore* 
the  insperative  duty  of  every  public  man 
in  the  ooontry  to  use  every  exertion,  to 
induce  or  compel  the  ffovemment  to  adept 
that  ooorae  without  dday.  He  still  hofwd 
that  thia  geaat  anestion  would  be  carried 
in  the  next  aeaaion  of  (larliament. 

Mr.  Sprmg  Rke  said*  that  the  roam 
obfect  wnieh  had  toduoed  him  to  briqg 
fimrard  this  question;  namely,  that  of 
drawmg  the  ettention  of  parliament  to  the 
situatioB  of  Irekind,  had  been  anawered  by 
the  present  debate^  and  he  should  not 
therefore  press  his  osotion  to  a  divisioa. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  of  England 
too»  were  tmited  and  strong;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  show  that  atrength  by  teen* 
perance  and  moderation.  He  trusted  tlutt 
the  Gathotto  bill  would  be  carried  next 
session  by  a  still  larger  majority ;  and  in 
that  hope  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motMU  was  then  withdrawn. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Kmoa  Mmbbaw  ftiapncTm  oDo* 
cHxaa  or  Kjbmt  ako  Duks  or  Ci»iasA« 
LAMO.]  The  Earl  of  Umrmoi  observed, 
that  he  would  trouble  their  lordships  with 
only  a  few  words  on  his  majetty*s  most 
gmcious  Message^  He  need  ooirinlbne 
their  lordships  that  the  young  princess 
the  daughter  ilf  the  late  deke  of  Keoi, 
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had  been  left  under  Ibe  cars  of  Mr  moiher 
under  very  peculiar  oircumitancest  and 
that  no  provision  bad  jet  been  made  for 
her  support.  Their  loidsbips  were.airare 
that  the  provision  which  had  ahready  been 
made  for  the  ducliess  of  Kent  did  not  ex^ 
ceed  S^OOOl.  a-year,  and  that  that  proTiaion 
had  been  made  without  reference  to  any 
issue  she  might  have.  He  was  sure  their 
kirdships  wouldi  thereforei  readily  con« 
cur  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recom* 
mendation  of  his  miyiesty*  There  never 
was  a  person  whose  conduct  Iiad  in  aii 
respecta  been  more  commendable  than 
that  of  the  duchess  ai  Kent,  since  she 
came  to  this  country.  With  respect  to 
the  other  royal  person  for  whoseissue  pro- 
vision  was  proposed  to  be  made,  their 
lordships  would  recollect^  that»  since  the 
present  income  of  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
hind  had  been  setiled,  he  had  had  a  son, 
who  waa  now  about  seven  years  of  aget 
He  was  unwiiUng  to  advert  to  what  had 
caused  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  though  an  increase  of  re* 
venue  had  been  granted  to  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
huid  had  received  no  addition  to  his  in- 
come. Under  these  oircumstances  his 
majesty's  ministers  conceived  that  (bey 
were  only  doing  their  duty,  when  they 
recommended  tlie  sending  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty  to  parliament*  recom* 
mending,  that  provision  should  be.  made 
for  the  issue  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent  and 
the  duke  of  Cmnberland.  All  that  he  had 
now  to  do  was,  to  request  that  thenr  hard* 
•hipa  would  agree  to  an  address  to  the 
king,  asjBuring  his  majesty  that  they 
would  concur  in  carrying  into  eftect  that 
object  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  his  gracious  message.  What  would  be 
proposed  was,  an  addition  of  6,000/.  a» 
year  to  the  incomie  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  and  6,000/.  a-year  to  the  income  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberhmd. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlof  expreased  his 
warm  approbation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure witn  respeolt  W  tho  duchess  of  Kent. 
He  should  do  injustice  to  bis  leelings,  if 
he  refrained  from  declaring*  that  he  con- 
sidered her  Toy  id  highness  1o  afford  an 
exanple  of  prudence  and  excellent 
condnot. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to  nem*  die. 

Equitaalb  LoAir  Bill.]  Lord  Deere 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

The  Borl  of  LaudetdaU  remtoded  the 
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noUe  lord»  that  an  order  had  been  made 
for  heariog  counsel  for  aed  againat  the 
biU. 

Lord  Dacre  said^  he  intended  to  oppoBe 
the  hearing  of  comiad..  The  object  of 
the  bill  waa  merely  to  enable  a  cQmpan|i 
to  sue  and  be  sued  by  one  of  thetr  clerks } 
a  portion  of  their  capital  being  invested 
in  a  meniier  calculated  lo  albca  consider-* 
able  relief  to  the  poo&  This  being  the 
object  of  the  bill,  he  could  not  think  that 
their  lordships  would  consent  to  have 
their  tisBe  taken  up  with  hearing  counsel 
onauoh  a  question.  The  Equitable  Loan 
Company  proposed  to  act  as  pawnbrokers, 
in  a  way  most  favooraUe  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor.  Surely  this  waa  not  a  point 
on  lahich  their  lordsiiipa  oould  think  h 
necessary  to  hear  counseL  No  question 
of  law  was  at  isane*  which  required  tlia 
learning  of  counsel  to  clear  up.  As  the 
affiiirs  of  the  company  were  now  conducts 
edy  no  legal  objection  could  be  made  to 
their  tracaaotions.  The  company  was 
formed  in  imitation  of  several  very  lauda* 
Ue  institutions  on  the.contineBt  ;and  bad 
been  promoted  by  laudable  mesi  distitt* 
gttishea  by  their  taleota  and  attainmonts* 
He  was  aure  there  must  be  some  iuter« 
ested  motive  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo* 
siiion  which  this  had  received.  That 
opposition  came  from  the  pwnbroksrsf 
and  he  thought  this  should  operate  with 
their  lordahips,  as  en  argument*  in  favour 
of  the  bilL  He  ahould  oppose  the  moiicm 
for  calling  in  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ihoeght  he  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his 
noble  friend*  m  opposmg  the  heariog  of 
counsel.  His  noble  fViend  had  aaid,  that 
he  waa  not  present  when  the  order  was 
made  for  bearing  counsel;  but  be  ha4 
been  present  since,  and  he  might  have 
made  a  motion  for  rescinding  lh&  order 
on  any  day.  His  noble  Iriead  had,  ho«»> 
ever,  waited  until  a  number  of  noble  lords 
were  collected  together  on  another  ques«> 
•ion ;  and  he  thiw  expected  to  obtain  a 
•upport  for  his  present  purpose,  which  be 
knew  hC'Otlierwise  could  not  have  found,. 
He  reminded  their  lordships'  that  this 
company  now  presented  themselvea  before 
them  iq  the  charaoter  of  an  illegal  asea- 
eiation.  He  coetended,  also,  tlial  the 
illegality  of  it  had  been  already  proved  by 
the  decision  o#  a  court  of  lustloe ;  and  for 
ibis  reason,  he  thought  the  House  eeukl 
not  ireftiae  to  hear  counsel. 

The  L<»d  Chanoelhr  aaid,  that  as.  his 
own  opinion  on  this  aubjeet  hsd^  bt«i| 
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Ifiog  formed,  «nd  that  after  mature  de- 
liberation, be  had  no  with  to  hear  coun- 
sel ;  )>ut*  as  his  individual  opinion  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  those  entertained  by 
other  noble  lords,  he  was  rather  desirous 
that  oounsel  should  be  heard.  It  was 
true»  that  tlie  decisions  of  some  of  the 
courii  had  bean  against  the  legality  of 
this  company  ;  and  this  formed  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  counsel  should  be 
heard.  It  was  said,  that  in  November, 
1824,  a  deed  had  been  entered  into  by 
Ibis  ceropanyi  in  which  they  disclaimed 
acting  as  a  corporate  bodfy;  but,  he 
could  not  see  how,  by  any  such  con- 
trivance as  this,  thai  which  was  illegal 
beforci  could  afberwards  become  legal* 
Wiiatever  was  done  by  the  House,  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  until  a(Ver  serious  coo* 
stderation.  It  was  their  lordships'  dutv 
to  guard  against  the  mischiefs  which 
were  likely  to^nsue  from  the  conduct  of 
these  companies*  During  the  last  twp 
or  three  years  those  mischiefs  had  been 
suffered  to  spread  to  a  most  dangerous 
extent*  It  was  true  that  many  persons 
were  connected  with  themi  who  were  en« 
titled  to  the  greatest  respect;  but  when  it 
was  stated  thst  out  of  40,000  shares  of 
which  this  company  consisted,  all  had 
been  sold  at  a  |»remium  excepting  6,000, 
the  public  required  some  oiber  aecuritir 
than  the  respectability,  however  great  it 
might  be,  of  certain  individuals.  What 
was  to  be  dene  in  the  country  if  such 
practices  were  to  be  continued?  It  was 
iK>t  enough  for  the  company  in  question 
to  say  that  they  were  not  now  acting 
as  a  corporation.  And  here  he  must  say, 
be  should  hsve  been  very  glad  if  the  lower 
courts  had  defined  exactly  what  was 
0cting  as  a  corporation ;  because,  if,  when 
sicting  under  a  deed,  the  parties  concern- 
ed did  the  same  things  as  they  could  do 
under  a  charter  with  the  great  seal  an* 
nexedt  be  did  not  know  what  that  asser- 
lion  meant.  For  the  aatisfaction  ef  their 
lordships,  then,  he  wished  that  counsel 
should  be*  called  in,  not  for  his  own ;  for 
if  tbey  bad  nothing  to  allege  beyond  the 
deed,  ,he  should  feel  it  lobe  fais  bounden 
duty  to  oppose  the  brll.  If  tbey  had 
any  thin^  oeyond  that  to  ui^e,  and  could 
aatisfy  him  that  the  company  would  not 
do  any  corporate  acts,  then  the  bill  should 
have  hia  consent  to  pass*  He  was 
no  foe  to  joint-stock  companies  if  they 
were  for  proper  purposes,  and  under  due 
l»rovisions«  There  were  many  great  na- 
tUMial  objects  which  couldbe  accomplished 
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by  no  other  means,  and  whidi  were  fairly 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  charter,  or 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  But,  without 
such  protection,  nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  to  suppose  that  bills  could  be 
passed,  only  because  they  contained  the 
clause',  that  the  companies  to  which  they 
related,  might  sue  and  be  sued.  Any 
lawyer  would  satisfy  their  lordships  in 
ten  minutes,  that  a  more  inefficacious  and 
futile  chnise  could  not  be  inserted  in  a 
bill,  and  that  nothing  could  be  less  of  a 
security  to  the  public.  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  weighed  with  him 
considerably.  It  was  this  —  that  as  the 
law  wai  not  now  strong  enough  to  com-* 
pel  the  parties  engaged  in  such  under*^ 
takings  to  do  jostioe  among  themselves, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  do  justice 
between  them  and  the  public.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Scotch  commercial  banka 
were  all  of  this  nature ;.  and  no  man  who 
thought  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  result  from  it  would  denj^  that  the 
law  in  this  respect  ou^ht  to  be  altered. 
While  tliere  was  ao  dispute,  the  incon- 
veniences could  not  arise ;  but  when  ap- 
peals should  come  from  the  courts  of 
session,  it  would  be  found  that  all  which 
iiad.been  done  in  the  courts  below  must  go 
(or  nothing.  A  more  important  case  than 
this,  whetner  it  regarded  the  particular 
company  now  under  discussion,  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  public,  had  not 
been  before  the  House  tor  many  years. 
For  this  reason,  he  thouaht  their  lord- 
ships ought  to  hear  eounsd. 

Their  lordships  then  divided  :  For 
hearing  Counsel  30;  Against  it  20. 
Counsel  were  then  called  in.  Mr.  Fon- 
blanaue  addressed  their  lordships,  against 
the  bill;  the  Recorder  of  London  followed, 
on  the  same  side.  After  which  the 
Airther  discusskm  was  postponed  to 
Monday. 

BOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday,  May  27* 

Elxctivx  Fbakchisb  iv  Ibblano 
Bill.]  Mr.  LiUkUm  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  report  on  this  biU  be  dis- 
charged. The  rejection  of  the  CathoUe 
Relief  bill,  in  the  other  House,  rendered 
such  a  step,  on  his  part,  necessary.  Were 
the  Elective  Fianciiise  bill  to  pass  with* 
out  the  other,  it  would  produce  great 
dissatisfaction, 

Cobnel  Dawes  espreased  a  hope,  that 
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the  bill  would  bebroiight  fornrard  at  some 
'future  period,  as  a  substantive  measure. 

Sir  «X  Nepoport  hoped,  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  last  speaker  would  not  be  at<- 
tended  to.  It  would  be  most  disgusting 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  pass  such  a 
bill  unaccompanied  by  any  measure  of 
relief. 

Colonel  Palmer  rose,  and  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  mints- 
ccrs,  and  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Cain 
ning. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  lion,  mem- 
ber«  to  inform  him,  that  it  was  hregular 
to  found  his  observations  upon  what  had 
been  said  by  a  member  in  a  former  d»- 
bste. 

'  Colonel  Palmer  said,  tliat  having  given 
notice  of  his  intention  on  a  former  night, 
he  had  conceived  that  he  was  strictly  in 
order. 

Mr.  Httichifuon  expressed  bis  regret 
for  the  cause  which  had  induced  the  hon. 
member  to  withdraw  his  bill ;  althoogh  he 
rejoiced  that  the  measure  was  got  rid  of 
m  any  way,  conceiving  it  to  be  nost 
inischlevous  and  unconstitutional. 

The  order  was  then  discharged. 

Oppression  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— Petition  of  John  Cabnall.] 
Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Camall,  com« 
plaining  of  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  When  an  ^Englishman 
went  to  any  of  our  colonies,  he  ima- 
gined that  he  carried  with  him  the  rights 
of  a  British  subject,  but  in  this  expectation 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  would,  for  the 
most  psrt,  find  himself  entirely  deceived. 
The  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governors  of 
colonies  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
if  any  individual  was  ttnfortunate  enough 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  governor,  he 
was  almost  sure  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion. Of  this  truth,  the  circumstances 
detailed  in  this  petition,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  affidavit  of  the  petitioner, 
afforded  a  striking  illustration.  The  op- 
pression to  which  this  petitioner  bad  been 
subjected,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
loudly  upon  the  legislature  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  general  system  of  our 
colonial  governments,  by  which  theliberty, 
the  property,  and  even  the  lives,  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  made  dependant 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovemors. 
it  was  noccBsary  to  state  to  the  House, 


that  the  petitioner  first  became  acquainted 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  -awards,  • 
who  practised  aa  a  notary  at  the  Cape  of 
Gooa  Hope,  in  consequence  of  his  haviog 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  trial  in 
which  Edwards  was  concerned.    On  the 
17th  of  September,  Mr.  Edwards  was  on 
his  way  from  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  order  to  embark  for  Botany  Bay,  to 
which  place  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trans* 
ported  for  seven  years,  for  having  written 
a  letter  to  lord  Charles  Seimerset,   in 
which  he  claimed  redress  for  some  alleged 
grievances  at  tne  hands  of  Aal  governor, 
He  had  in  his  possession  all  the  papers 
connected  with  this  transaction,  and  he 
should  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  hit 
before  the  House  a  full  statement  of  a& 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  intmii^ 
tons  sentence  was  inflicted.     Mr.  Ed* 
wa»isa,  attended  bjr   the  police  oflicer, 
stopped  at  the  petitioner's  house,  to  take 
brMdasti  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  ^e  petitioner  hw  no  commimication 
whttefer  with  Edwards^  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer.    Mr.  Edwards, 
nad  occasion  to  retire  afler  breakfint,  and 
some  time  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  made  his  escape.    The  petitioner  do* 
clared  that  be  was  in  no  way  necessary  to 
this  escape.    At  the  time  Mr.  Edwards 
was  about  to  embark,  he  wis  informed 
that  lord  Charles  Somerset  had^  in  a  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  iostnicted 
him  to  put  him  upon  hard  labour,  and 
other  degrading  olBces,  which  his  pride 
and  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
education,  could  not  brook ;  and  it  was 
this  circumstance,  he  believed,  which  -had 
induced  him  to   attempt    to   nmhe  hia 
escape.  On  the  news  of  Edwards's  escape* 
a  party  under  the  orders  of  his  malestyH 
Fiscali    proceeded   to    the    petitioner^ 
house,  and  took  him  into  arrest. '  The 
petitioner  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  any  legal  instrument  or  warrant  by 
which  he  was  arrested  s  he  was  dragged 
from  his  home,  conveyed  to  Cape  Town, 
and  confined  in  a  cell  10  feet  by  12,  from 
the  17th  of  September  to  the  2^h  of  De« 
cember.    He  would  ask,  what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  any  hon.  member  who 
should  thus  be  dragged  from  his  hoaaei 
and  conducted  to  a  cell  of  the  dlmeottons 
he  had  described,  with  no  other  bedding 
than  the  mattress  on  which  the  dead  were 
stretched,  and  that  swarming  with  ver* 
min  ?    Yet,  there  was  00  roan,  whatever 
might  be  his  property,  or  station^  who  was 
not  liable,  under  the  present  system  of 
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«ur  eohmiai  gotamcaepU,  to  be  oppressed 
bythearbitrerjririll  of  the  governor.  The 
petitioner  was  sdbjeet  to  fits,  and  was 
afiiieted  with  some  severe  paroxysms  dur« 
ing  the  first  ten  days  of  hts  confinement. 
Under  such  circnmstancesy  all  assistance 
was  refused  to  him,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  slightest  commnnfca- 
tion  with  his  family.    On  the  second  day 
he  was  furnished  with  a  pen,  but  for  tlie 
first  ten  days  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
his  celU  even  for  the  purpose  of  shaving 
him.    B  V  the  Dutch  law  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  governor  to  keep  any  man 
in  confinement  fbr  a  longer  nerioa  than 
oHtht  days  without  bringing  htm  to  trial. 
This  law  was  utterly  disregarded  in  the 
liase  of  the  petitioner*     He  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Hoiise  to  what 
followed.    There  was  no  principle  in  the 
English  law  more  clearly  established,  Ain 
that  an  individual  who  had  been  tried  oo 
a  criminal  charge  and  convictedf  coidd 
not  be  tried  again  for  the  same  bflbnce. 
This  principle  nad  been  set  at  defiance  in 
the  petitionei's  cascy  for  the  sole  purpose 
^f  aggravating  the  severity  of  his  puoish« 
ment.    He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
two  Dutch  justices,  £od  found  guilty  of 
having  assisted  the  escape  of  Edwards. 
Put,  upon  what  evidence  was  he  found 
guilty  i    The  House  would  be  astonished 
to  learn,  that  a  man  of  high  respectability, 
possessing  considerable  property  in  the 
colony,  had  been  found  guilty,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  own  slave  girl,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
her  master,  under  a  threat  of  severe  flog- 
ging, if  she  refused  to  comply.    Such  was 
the  tyranny  of  lord  Charles  Somenet, 
that  if  any  man  ventured  to  open  his 
mouth  to  object  to  his  conduct,  he  was 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  bis  liberty  and  his 
property,  and  to  be  persecuted  even  unto 
death.    The  petitioner  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  fifty  riz-dollars,  and  one  year's 
banishment  firom  the  colony.    It  ontthi 
have  been  supposed,  that  this  was  somci- 
ent  to  satisfy  the  rancour  of  his  penecu« 
tors;  but  his  majesty's  fiscal,  not  satisfied 
with  this  punishment,  appealed  to  another 
jurisdiction,  and  again  brought  the  prison- 
er to  trial.    On  this  second  trial  he  was 
sentenced  to  fire  years  transportation  to 
Botany  Bi^.    Upon  appealing  afterwards 
against  this  additions^  puniftment,  the 
governor,  in  his  clemencyi  commuted  it  to 
five  years  banishment  from  the  c4>lony. 
He  was  further  eampdied  to  deposit  a 
cum  of  1^,000  rix«>dollars,  by  way  or  secu- 
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rity  for  his  confpliance  with  tfie  terms  of 
his  sentence,  and  this  money  had  beett* 
detained  upto  the  moment  of  his  embark-' 
atlonfor  tnis  country.  Even  supposing 
the  charge  against  this  petitioner  to  have 
been  true,  the  punishment  was  such  as 
could  not,  by  the  Dutch  law,  be  legally 
inflicted,  llie  petitioner  declared,  chat 
the  power  of  his  majesty's  fiscal  was 
of  such  terrific  magnitude,  that  any  man 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  Incur  the 
displeuureof  the  governor,  was  sure  to 
be  tormented  by  the  forms  of  law,  de- 

|»rived  of  his  property,  and  compelled  to 
eeve  the  colony.    The  petitioner  had  re- 
turned pennyless  to' this  country;  he  had 
applied  to  the  government  to  obtain  copieif 
of  the  proceedings  against  him,  but  all 
documents  had  been  denied  him.    He 
(Mr.  H.)  called  upon  the  boo.  SecrstarV 
opposite,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
the  colonial  department  had  refused  to 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  the  means  of 
crtitaiiMng  redress  for  the  injuries  of  which 
he  complained*  There  existed  at  the  Cape 
a  sort  of  society,  under  the  administration 
of  lord  C.  Somerset,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  all  good  government.    He  did  not 
blame  that  noble  person  so  much  as  the 
government  at  home,  for  allowing  him  to 
remain  there ;  and  the  House  of  Commona 
would  be  much  to  blame  if  they  tolerated 
his  continuance  after  this  statement.    He 
was  ready  to  prove  those  facts  before  a 
committee ;  and  lord  Bathurst,  also,  bad 
irtuch  to  answer  for,  if,  as  he  believed,  aD 
these  acts  were  knovrn  at  the  Colonid 
Department.    The  case  of  the  petitioner 
wtm  well  worthy  of  inquiry.    He  was  en- 
titled to  the  amplest  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  repsra- 
tion  for  all  the  other  wrongs  and  degrada- 
tion he  had  endured,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  him.     He  had  simply  confined 
himself  to  this  particular  case ;  but,  If  an 
inquiry  were  instituted,  the  House  would 
learn   the  grom  oppressions  which  that 
colony  had  suflered,  was  sufering,  and 
seemed  doomed  to  suffer,  under  lord  C. 
Somerset's  administration. 

Mr.  WUmoi  Horion  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
particular  complaint  which  had  just  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member;  but  the  hon. 
member  had  inculpated  the  colonial  de- 
partment, and  to  that  part  of  the  case  he 
begged  to  address  himself.  The  hon. 
member  complained,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  subjected  to  certain  punishment, 
having  beea.convtcted  In  a  court  of  justice 
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&r  liaving  cpntrxbuted  tp^&ct  tht  ^cape 
pf  aprbpoer  under  «e9tepce  oftransporta- 
^o.    Tiiis  was  the  complaint.    NoW|  be 
voul4  ajsk»  was  this  the  act  of  the  go- 
veroor?    By  no  means.    The  petitioner 
was  teeguUrly  convicted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tioe^  and  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and 
bow  the  governor   must  necessarily  be 
mi^ed  up  m  the  case>  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    The  petitioner  had  ap- 
plied to  the  colooial^department for  redress ; 
put|  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  at  the  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  government,  to  take  the 
single  testimony  of  persons  like  the  pe- 
titiener»  and  upon  his  evidence  alone  to 
order  the  remission  of  the  sentence  ?    If 
auch  a  course  were  to  be  pursuedi  ft 
would  be  quite  impossible  that  the  ^o* 
▼emment  of  any  colony  could  be  earned 
^b.    AU  that  they  coyid  or  ought  to  do 
waS|  to  investigate  into  any  allegation  of 
practical  injustice^  andafiord  redress; and, 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he  prayed  the 
attention  of  the  House.    They  all  knew 
very  well  the  extei\^  to  which  accusations 
against  the  government  at  the  Cape  had 
been  promulgated.    If  the  hon.  member 
auppcMsed  that  the  colonial  department 
were  ignorant  of  those  charges*  he  was 
much  mistaken;  for  since  the  ]  st  January, 
1824*^  there  appeared  in  one  newspaper, 
no   less    than    twenty-four    inculpatory 
articles,  and   surely   this   was   warning 
enough.    But,  what  were  the  facta  of  the 
case?    In  the  year  1823,  commisstonera 
were  sent  otu  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Did  the  hon.  member  propose  to  cast  any 
aapersions  en  their  cbaractefy  or  for  one 
moment  doubt  theu:  integrity  f    Did  he 
say  they  were  improper  persons  to  be  in* 
trusted  with  such  a  charge?      If  they 
riiouJd  prove  to  be  so,  which  he  eould 
not  beheve,  then   was  the  government 
greatly  deceived.      They  had  received 
certain  instructions  upon  which  they  were 
to  act,  and  they  were  to  report  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  to  the  government ;  but 
ifi  in  the  pursuit  of  those  inquiries,  any 
accidental  delay  had  taken  place,  in  con* 
sequence  of  sickness,  or  death,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  the  government  was  not  to 
be  blamed.    They  were  sent  to  the  Cape 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  change 
in  the  Dutch  law,  with  a  view  to  assimi* 
late  it   to  the  law   of  England.    And, 
could  such  an  important  change  as  this 
beeSectad  in  a  moment?    He  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  they  had  to 
invaaUgata  tha  nature  of  the  Dutch  lair 


and  its  adminiatration,  aful  to  report  to 
the.  executive  goverrnnent,  the  neoes« 
sary  infbrmadon,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  abuses.  At  the  very  moment  when 
this  act  was  alleged  to  have  been  com« 
mitted,  there  were  commissioners  actinlly 
in  the  colony  investigating  the  law  in 
question.  He  was  very  far  from  depre* 
eating  inquiry.  On  thecontraiy,  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  the  commissioners  should, 
be  received,  be  would  lay  it  on  the  ta^leu 
The  Houae  would  be  surprised  at  tha 
mode  in  which  these  appHcationa  were 
made;  and,  indeed,  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  was  in  some  degree  respon-* 
sible ;  but  it  was  impoasible  to  credit  the 
numbers  of  insulting  applications  made  t^ 
the  colonial  office^  All  he  asked  the 
House  was^  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  the  report  was  received.  The  re** 
port»  in  one  case,  had  been  already  re* 
oeiv«d-^ba  meant  ia  that  of  Edwards  t 
*Ad  if  fmy  gentleman  wished  to  move  for 
its  production,  be  was  ready  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  In  the  particular  case  before 
the  House  he  begged  to  state  all  he  knew 
of  it.  The  petitioner  first  laid  his  case 
and  diary  beu>re  lord  Bathurst,  and  ha 
himself  (Mr.  W.  Horton)  told  him,  if  he 
had  a  specific  complaint  to  make,  to  draw 
it  up.  The  petitioner  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  lord  Bathurst,  in  which  he  complained, 
that  «<  the  injustice  he  had  suffered  hacf 
no  parallel,  and  that  nothing  abort  of  a 
remission  ef  the  sentence  and  a  full  pe* 
cuaiary  compensation  would  satisfy  him/' 
To  this  application  an  answer  was  given 
him,  **  That  lord  Bathurst  had  received 
no  information  respecting  tlie  judicial 
proceediag  but  from  his  own  statement/* 
The  commissioners  would  include  thit 
case  in  the  general  report  of  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice;  and  of  coorae,  if  4 
defect  were  found  in  the  system,  it  would 

be  remedied 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridleif  said,  be  had  reoeived 
information  respecting  one  of  the  oom^ 
missioners»  who  had  been  in  such  a  state 
of  health  as  entirely  to  unfit  his  mind  for 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  If  the  whole 
cotmtry  were  searched  for  a  man  of  the 
utmost  assiduity,  ability,  and  integrity, 
he  did  not  know  of  one  more  quuified 
than  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigg. 

Mn  Hume  said,  that  the  governmenl 
at  home  should  insist,  that  whenever  a 
oomi^aibt  of  this  natore  waa  made,  in 
which  the  righta  of  a  British  subject  bad 
been  violated;  the  governor  ahoold  be 
bound  to  send  home  all  the  docwnenta 
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owuMtod  with  the  iulijscU    Kthttnte 
were  enforced  tkey  would  hear  of  fiiwer 
oompkioCs. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tables 

PROVISION    70a     THS     DirCHSSfl     OS 
KkMTi    AHD   DuKX.  of    CuMBmLAllD.} 

Tbe  House  hsvine  rewlMi  itielf  into  a 
oonaiiicee  od  die  ICiQg'a  MeMBgej 

The  Chanceilor  of  the  Eiochemur  rots* 
He  smdt  that  as  the  House  of  ConuioM 
had  sever  bees  found  wanting  in  iocKsa*^ 
tbn.  to  maaiitat  ka  attacbmeni  to  the 
Grown  upon  oocaiions  like  the  presenti 
he  should  not  think  it  neeessary  to  piw>> 
hce  what  he  had  to  o£Eefi|  with  any  a^ 
pad  to  the  diapoaitions  o£  the  House 
npon  that  su^ecu  In  the  veat  1818»  a 
message  had  been  brought  aowii  from  die 
throne^  annonactog  the  iateotioti  of  his 
bte  f qyal  faighneu  the  duke  of  Kent  to 
manvy  andrecomniendhig  that  the  House 
should  take  ioto  its  consideradon  whai 
wovid  be  re^iaite  foe  the  dlgiMtj  of  the 
iwigsisg  family,  and  the  hoBour  of  the 
eountiy^  upon  such  aniocdasies.;  and  the 
Bouse  had  then  pnocveded  tO'  make  « 
grant  of  SfiOOL  a  year  oa^the  marnageof^ 
w  addidon.  to  the  incomeefaready  eejojed 
hft  tbe  royal  duke;  widi  a  farther  pMN 
enioa  oiSfiOOL  a  year  fM*  the  ducheasy 
m  case  it  should  so  hapoen  that  she  wao 
left  a  widosp*  Now^,  Inat  proviwon  had 
be#n  suAoicnt  under  the  drcoasstanoea ; 
but  it  had  not  contemplated  the  possible 
fiiot  of  the  duchess  surviving  her  husbandy 
and  being  left  with  chiUren.  Of  ooorse 
it  woidd  be  obvious  that»  situated  as  the 
aaemhera  of  the  royal  fkmily  were,  money 
*<*(Ot.ase ahooiely phrase  would  not  go 
so  fiur  with  them  as  is  woeld  with  other 
people.  .  They  bad  a  state  to  maintain, 
which  did  net  Ml  lipon  anjr  other  class  of 
persona;  aad  their  cbaritiesi  public  and 
privatei  were  considerable.  Kow^  since 
(his  provisien  of  6,000^.  a  year  for  the 
duebiass^vf  Kent  had  been  made,  the  duke 
ef  Kent  had  died,  and  a  daughter  had 
been  bom,  who  was  now  six  jrears  old« 
Itoosktnolbeneoessaryforbmi,  there* 
fore,  to  point  out  to  lhe<  House  die  pro* 
prietyof  giving  a  suitable  educadea  to  a 
^««ig  priscsss  se  situated*  The  position 
m  which  Shis' prmoqM'  steed  with  respeot 
to  the  tiwdae  bf  the  country,  could  net 
ftil  tp  mabe-  her  an  object  ef  general 
latevesl  ta  the  nsdes.  He  had  not  1 
Miaielf  tbe  honour  efl  being  /aoquafart* 
ed  with  the  duohess  of  Kent,'  or  with 
that  young  lady;    bus  she    was  six 


mweldij'aadi  as  Aur  as  has  edweation 
sad  pfooeedtod,  be  believed  the  greateil 

Cias  bad  been  taketi  with  hen  She  had 
en  brought  up  in  pHnctplee  ef  pleiy 
and  aioralitf ,  aad  to  feel  a  ppopev  sense 
—be  uerint  by  that  an  humble  sense-*«ff 
her  own  digyiity,  and  tbe  ranic  which,  par* 
baps,  awaited  her.  Perhaps  it  tm^l 
have  been  fit  to  have  bvought  this  metier 
before  parliament  at  an  earlier  periodj 
bet  the  dechess  of  Kent  hsd  been  assisik 
ed  by  her  royal  brother,  priaee  Leopold* 
That,  fcciwever,  was  not  toe  wqr  In  which 
a  pubKe  eoestion  could  regularly  be  dealt 
with  I  and,  with  respect  to  tbe  duehesa 
of  Kent,  tberefbre,  his  proposfiion  wouM 
be— that  an  addldoa  of  e,dQO^  A  year,  fte 
the  makitenanoe  aad  edacatton  of  her 
daughter,  should  be  granted  to  ber  reyal 
higmie8s.-^n  tbe  ne«t  piece,  it  would  be 
his  duty  te  call  the  attenden  of  the  House 
to  the  case  of  bis  royal  hishness  the  dufte 
of  Cumberland,  At  the  time  ef  the  royal 
duke^itaarviage,  a  proposition  similar  te 
tbat  agreed  to  fbr  ine  duke  of  Kent  had 
been  submitted'  to  parliament,  but  had 
not  been  eomplied  with.  There  bad 
been,  the  iket  was,  eome  objecdon  taken 
to  the  marriage.  The  duchess,  from 
some  oauaei  bad  not  been  received  at 
court.  These  circemstaooes  bad  proba* 
bly  influeneed  the  cooduot  of  Che  House  { 
because,  the  only  mode  ie  which  patiia* 
ment  coold  express  its  disapprobailen.of 
any  royal  morria^  waSt  bv  withholding 
tiMt  provision  which  simuM  be  gtsen  fot 
its  support.  Whatever  the  modve  had 
been,  the  subject  had  been  pressed  a  se« 
eond  time  in  the  year  18)8,  and  had  ftul^ 
ed }  but  parliament  bad  then  granted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  a  previa 
sion  of  6,000{.  to  the  duchess  of  Cumbei^ 
land,  in  ease  she  happened  to  be  lefla 
widow.  Since  that  dme,  however,  a 
prince  had  been  bora«-«  son  ef  the  dake 
of  Comberiand*^whe  was  now  six  yearn 
old.  His  poaiden  was  certainly  one  of 
more  remote  proxiasity  te  tbe  throne  than 
that  of  the  daughter  of  tbe  dokeef  Ksai'; 
bnl  sdll  the  country  was  inter*sted=  in  his 
eduoadoii,  and  a  swtabte  one  ought  to  be 

Sveo  to  bhn.  One  thiuK,  above  all,  was 
nlrahloi  that  the  education  ef  this  young 
prkice-^opon  every  account  bodi  asoru 
sad  <9onstiltttional«-sbouM  be  in  England. 
His-  intention  was^  te  propoae,  witn-  re- 
spect to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
0,000ta7^ar  should  be  granlsd  to  him 
Ibr  the  eddcadon  of  his  sDn^iniemite 
tbateducadon  to  be'gifen  in  England, 
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HejihaaM  tit  down,  tliaiBfore»l»r  looviogi 
at  bis  first  resolution.  <<.  That  bis  OM^^stjr 
be  .enabled  to  grant  a  jrearly  sum  of 
money  out  of  the  oon8oh4ated  fond  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelaodt  not  exceeding  in  tbe  wbole 
tbe  sum  of  6,000/.,  to  ber  royal,  bigbness 
tbe  duchess  of  Kent,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  an  adequate  pro?ision  for  tbe  bo« 
noorable  support  and  education  of  ber 
bigboess  tbe  princess  Alexandrina  VlC" 
toria  of  Kent.'' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  tbat  tbe  ri^t  hem. 
gentleman,  m  submitting  bis  motion,  bad 
not  deviated  from  tbe  strict  line  of  usage 
adopted  onsimilar  occasions,  and  baddone 
no  more  tban  justice  to  tbe  feeling  ivbich 
actuated  tbe  House.    He  was  ever  de- 
sirous not  only  to  uphold  the  maiotenf  nee 
of  tbe  splendor  ana  dignity  of  the  rei|p- 
ing  prince,  but  the  splendor  and  digmty 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  far 
mily.    And  if,  in  tbe  wbole  of.  such  a  con- 
sideration, there  was  one  point  that  was 
pre-eminently  deiirable,  it  was,  to  provide 
for  the  suitable  education  of  the  younger 
branches  of  that  family.    Tbe  proposition 
of  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  undoubt- 
edly, extremely  liberal. .  Still,  be  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  on  that  account  be 
should  stand  out  against  it.    He  was  dis- 
posed most  certaimy  to  afford  tbe  fullest 
provision  for  tbat  young  princess,  who 
was  tbe  presumptive  heiress  of  tbe  British 
dirone.    With  respect  to  the  refusal  of 
former  grants  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
be  begged  to  set  the  right  hoq.  gentleman 
right.    It  was  not  on  accoont  of  tbe  mar- 
riage of  bis  royal  bigbness»  tbat  tbe  House 
of  Commons  refused  tbe  former  proposed 
grants.    If  tbe  marriage  was  improper, 
wb^  was  it  not  prevented  by  tbe  advisers 
of  the  Crown,   by  the  marriage  laws: 
or,  if  it  was  felt  to  be  unsuitable,  «vby  was 
it  sanctioned  by  any  subsequent  offer  of 
a  settlement  ?    But,  it  was  not  tbe  mar- 
riage [liear,  hear  !]•'  He  believed  it  was 
a  rotoed  dislike,  whether  ill-founded  or 
well-founded  be  was  not  called  upon  to 
aay ;  but  be  believed  it  to  be  a  rooted 
dMtke  which  procuned  the  rejection  of 
those  grants.    There  mast  certainly  ex- 
isted s  prejudice  against  that  royal  duke 
tbro«gbout  tbe  whole  oountry«^t  was 
felt  by  man,  woman,  and  child  [bear, 
Jiearli*     Tbe  duke  of  Cumberland,  It 
•would  be  recollected,  had  alread)[  18,0001. 
iper  annum,  and  the  15th  regiment  of 
•ttaigoons, .  which  ,  made    |)i«    Income 
19»000/.  a  year.    He  Uvod  abroad,  not 


because  be  held  any  office,  aa  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  did,  but  he  lived  abroad  tor 
please  himself.    He  lived  in  a   cheap 
country  too ;  where  his  income  of  19,000/. 
per  annum  was  equal  to  30,000/.  in  this 
country.    When,  therefore,  6,000/.  addi- 
tional was  asked  for  him  and  bis  family, 
why  did  be  not  shew  himself  amongst 
them  [hear,  hearlj?    The  House  waa- 
called  upon  to  grant  an  additional  sum 
to  sustain  bis  and  his  family's  dignity^ 
Why  did  be  not  spend  bts  income  here, 
to  maintain  the  d^^nity  and  splendor  of 
tbe  country  from   whence  be  drew  bis 
funds  [hear,  hear !]  ?    How  different  was 
tbe  conduct  of  bis  royal  brother,  the  heir 
presumptive.    How  differently  provided 
for,  and  be  said  so  with  regret,  was  the 
duke  of  York,— crippled  as  he  was  with 
debts.    Yet,  to  liquidate  those  debts  be 
has  never  applied  to  parliament  [beafr 
hearl].    He  resided  in  England.    Why 
did  not  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  follow 
bis  example  ?    What  was  there  to  pre- 
vent bis  living  here?      How  did  they 
know,  after  die  House  bad  voted  tJie 
money,  tbat  he  would  allow  bis  son  ta 
come  to  England  ?    He  was  not  satisfied 
to  vote  the  money  for  the  education  of 
that  young  prince  on  tbe  mere  expecta-* 
tion.    He  must  be  first  satisfied,  before 
tbe  House  parted  with  the  money.    He 
knew  that  the  public  purse  was  coiisider«> 
ed  in  a  plethonc  state;  and  certainly  tbe 
present.course  was  no  bad  means  of  re- 
lieving tbe  extraordinary  fullness.    X^et, 
however,  the  monejf  \m  paid  here,  when 
the  young  prince  arrived;  otherwise  there 
was  no  security  for  its  being  spent  in 
this  country.      He  would  much  ratbes 
subscribe  to  pay  tbe  debts  of  anotbav 
branch  of  tbat  august  family,  whose  car- 
riages were  notonously  taken  in  execu-' 
tion  in  tbe  public  streets  [bear,  bear  I]. 
Were  not  such  circumstances  calculated 
to  sully  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  royal  family  I 
Was  it  not  of  importance  to  secure  tbe 
royal  dignity  against  embarrassments  and 
debts,  the  effect  of  which  were  to  subject 
the  illustrious  personage^  even  when  be 
visited  a  race-courae,  to  such  accUents, 
as  honourable  membeis,  if  it  happened  t» 
theroseWes,.  would  consider  a  permanent 
disgrace.    It  was  impossible  tor  bibi  tat 
conclude  this  aubjeot  without  adverting 
to  the  great  loss  which  this  country  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  tbe  lasseotad 
duke  of  Kent.    No  man»  who  dolv  a^ 
predated  bis  talents,  his  enlightened  opi-» 
nion%  and  his  habiu  of  business,  but  musfe 
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repreC  it  as  a  great  natiamil  deprivation. 
Hui  private  Ttrtues  survived  in  his  illus- 
trious widow,  who  was  most  assiduous  in 
doing  that  which  a  mother  was  best  fitted 
to  do ;  namelvt  superiutending  the  educa- 
tion of  the  infant  princess. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  must  enter  hrs  pro* 
test  against  the  principle  of  paying  the 
debts  of  any  member  of  the  royai  family, 
who  was  already  provided  with  a  most 
liberal  income  from  the  state.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  provision  for  the  prin- 
cess, the  daughter  of  the  ducheM  of  Kent. 
He  thought  that,  in  place  of  the  large 
grant  now  asked,  an  addition  ought  to 
have  been  made  three  years  ago,  and 
gradually  increased  from  that  period* 
But  though  even  he  stood  alone,  he  should 
oppose  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  grant  to  even  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland.  After  the  two  former  decisions 
of  that  House,  it  was  monstrous  to  have 
such  a  proposition  introduced.  At  all 
events,  let  the  voung  prince  be  brought 
Co  this  country.  He  would  undertake  for 
100/.  a  year  to  get  htm  a  better  education 
than  he  would  get  abroad  for  the  6,000/. 
£Mr.  Brougham  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
••  Aye,  at  the  new  University''^'  Aye, 
resumed  Mr.  Hume,  at  the  new  univer- 
sity ;  but,  in  England  it  was  essential  that 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  should 
be  educated.  If  left  in  foreign  countries,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not,  im- 
perceptibly get  impressions  not  consenial 
with  the  free  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  But  he  thought  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  bound  to  educate  his 
own  children  out  of  his  19,0001.  a-year 
income-  Why,  would  it  be  believed  that 
'his  late  majesty  never  allowed  the  duke 
of  Kent  uiove  600/.  a-year,  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  that 
sum  was  doled  out  at  a  pound  a  time  by 
his  tutors.  No  separate  allowance  had 
been  given  to  the  duke  until  he  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  The  dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence  were  provided  for 
earlier.  He  would  not  consent  to  vote  a 
farthing  more  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
.uoill  it  should  be  proved  that  the  19,000^ 
a-year  was  not  sumcient. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  expressed  his  hope,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
aoon  bring  down  a  message  from  his  mar 
jesty,  recommending  to  the  House  te 
make  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  th^ 
debis  of  the  heir  presumptive.  To  hip 
knowledge  his  royal  highness  owed 
12SXM.  to  his  uilor  alone. 
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Meneh  said,  that  if  it  were  true 
that  the  heir  presumptive  was  in  such 
distress,  and  it  a  proposition  was  made 
for  a  grant  for  him,  he  would  vote  for  it, 
because  he  wished  to  support  the  splen-* 
dor  of  the  Crown.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  to  this  grant  of  6,000/.  a-year 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  educate 
the  young  prince  in  a  foreigpa  country.  He 
should  wish  to  know  how  the  iponarchs 
of  France,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  would 
like  to  have  the  members  of  their  family 
educated  out  of  their  own  country.  If 
he  did  not  think  that  the  allowance  of 
6,000/.  to  the  duchess  of  Kent  was  much 
too  small,  he  should  consider  the  pro- 
posed allowance  to  the  young  princess  aa 
too  large;  but  on  that  consideration  ha 
should  not  object  to  it.  To  the  vote  for 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
decidedly  objected. 

Sir  C.  Forbei  said,  he  should  vote  for 
both  grants ;  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  they  bad  not  been  brought  forward 
sooner.  He  had  always  thoueht  it  most 
disgrsceful  to  the  country,  that  prince 
Leopold  should  have  been  allowed  to  take 
upon  himself  any  part  of  the  expenses  of 
his  royal  sister,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  her  allowance.  With  re- 
spect to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  it  was 
certainly  true  that  he  lived  abroad,  but 
it  was  also  true  tbst  his  income  was  no 
greater  than  when  he  was  a  bachelor. 
Why  did  he  live  abroad?  Because  he 
could  not  live  in  this  country  on  his  in- 
come. He  hoped  that  the  allowance 
would  be  made  to  the  duke  which  ought 
to  h)ive  been  made  to  him  at  his  marriage, 
and  that  the  arrears  from  that  period 
would  be  paid  to  him.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  bis  astonishment  at  the 
darlc  insinuations  that  had  been  thrown 
out  in  the  House  against  this  prince; 
insinuations  which  would  have  been 
scouted,  bad  they  been  levelled  at  any 
other  individual.  If  anv  one  had  a  charge 
to  make  aaainst  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
his  royal  highneu  was  a  subject  of  the 
realm,  and  amenable  to  the  law;  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  not  only  to 
condemn  the  duke  unheard,  but  to  punish 
him  unheard. 

Sir  J.  Marjoribanki  expresaed  a  hope 
that  a  message  would  be  proogbt  down, 
recommending  to  the  House  to  makepro* 
vision  for  the  jj^yment  of  the  debts  or  the 
heir  prtsomptive.  There  was  no  man 
more  beloved  as  the  soldier's  friend,  as 
the  friend  of  the  soldier*s  widow,  as  the 
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had  been  left  under  the  caraof  her  mother 
luider  very  peculiar  oircumataDyOss,  and 
Chat  no  provision  had  jet  been  made  for 
her  support.  Their  lordsbipa  were  aware 
that  the  provision  which  haa  already  been 
made  for  the  ducliess  of  Kent  did  aot  ex^ 
ceed  BfiOOL  a-year,  and  that  that  provision 
had  been  made  without  reference  to  an^ 
issue  she  might  have.  He  was  sure  their 
lordships  wouldi  therefore,  readily  con* 
cur  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recom* 
mendation  of  ms  majiesty.  There  never 
was  a  person  whose  conduct  liad  in  all 
reapecta  been  more  commendable  than 
that  of  the  ducheas  of  Kent,  since  she 
came  to  this  country^  With  respect  to 
the  other  royal  person  for  whose  issue  pro* 
visten  was  proposed  to  be  made,  their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that,  since  the 
present  income  of  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
hind  bad  been  settled,  be  had  had  a  son, 
who  was  now  about  seven  yeBr%  of  age; 
He  was  unwilling  to  advert  to  what  had 
caused  a  difference  of  opinion  oii  a  former 
occasion,  but  though  an  increase  of  re* 
venue  had  been  granted  to  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Cumber-^ 
laud  had  received  no  addition  to  his  in- 
come. Under  these  circamstaaces  his 
majesty's  ministers  conceived  thai  they 
were  only  doing  their  doty,  when  they 
reeommended  tlic  sending  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty  to  parliament,  recom- 
mending,  that  provision  shonld  be.  made 
for  the  issue  of  (he  late  duke  of  Kent  stbd 
the  duke  of  Cumberland*  Ail  that  hehad 
now  to  do  was,  to  request  that  their  lord* 
•hips  would  agree  to  an  address  to  the 
king,  asjsuring  his  majesty  that  they 
would  concur  in  carrying  into  efiect  that 
object  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  his  gracious  meuage.  What  would  be 
proposed  was,  an  addition  of  6,000Z.  a» 
year  to  the  income  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  and  6,000/.  a-year  to  the  iaoome  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Earl  of  Darnle^  ea  pressed  his 
warm  approbation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure with  respeoi  ^  ibe  duchess  of  Kent. 
He  should  do  injustice  to  bis ieelings,  if 
he  refrained  from  declaring,  that  he  con- 
sidered her  royal  highness  io  afford  an 
esabpla  of  prudence  and  exceifent 
ooMlnct. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  dia. 

EaoiTAALB  LoAir  Bill.]  Lord  Deere 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

The  Bari  of  LmukriaU  reminded  the 
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noble  lord*  that  an  order  bad  beee  made 
for  bearing  coooael  for  aed  against  tho 
bill. 

Lord  Dacre  said*  he  intended  to  oppose 
the  hearing  of  coanad*  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  merdv  to  enable  a  company 
to  sue  and  be  sued  by  one  of  their  clerks } 
a  portion  of  their  capital  being  invested 
in  a  manner  cakulated  lo  affiKd  coosider** 
able  relief  to  the  pooc  This  being  the 
object  of  tbe  bill,  be  could  not  think  that 
their  lordships  would  consent  to  have 
thoir  tiaae  taken  up  with  hearing  ooonsei 
on  luoh  a  question.  The  Equitable  Loan 
Coflspaoy  proposed  to  act  as  pawnbrokers, 
in  a  way  moat  favonraUe  to  the  interesu 
of  the  poor*  Surely  this  waa  not  a  point 
on  which  tbeur  lordships  oould  thiok  it 
necessary  to  hear  counseL  No  question 
Qi  law  was  at  issoe,  which  required  the 
learning  of  counsel  to  clear  op.  As  the 
aflbiis  of  the  company  were  now  conduct* 
ed,  no  legal  objection  could  be  made  to 
their  traosaotions.  The  company  was 
formed  in  imitation  of  several  very  lauda* 
ble  institutions  on  tbe.  continent ;  and  bad 
been  promoted  by  laudable  men  distin^ 

fuished  by  their  talents  and  attainments* 
le  was  sure  there  must  be  some  inter* 
ested  motive  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo* 
sition  which  this  had  received.  That 
oppoaition  came  from  the  pwobrokersi 
and  he  thought  this  sliould  operate  with 
their  lordships,  as  an  argument,  in  favour 
of  the  bilL  He  should  oppose  the  mociua 
for  calling  in  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thoeght  ho  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his 
noble  friend,  m  opposing  the  hearing  of 
counsel.  His  noble  fViend  had  said,  that 
he  was  not  present  when  tbo  order  was 
made  for  hearing  counsel;  but  he  ha4 
been  present  since,  and  he  might  have 
made  a  motion  for  rescinding  A&  order 
oo  any  day.  His  noble  friend  had,  how^ 
ever,  waited  until  a  number  of  noble  lords 
were  coUeoied  together  oo  another  quea» 
tion ;  and  he  thus  expected  to  obtain  a 
support  for  hts  piesent  purpose,  which  he 
knew  he- otherwise  could  not  have  fowid*. 
He  reminded  their  lordships'  that  this 
company  now  presented  themselves  before 
them  iq  the  character  of  an  illegal  aeao^ 
elation.  He  contended,  also,  that  the 
illegality  of  it  had  been  already  proved  1^ 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice ;  and  fur 
this  reason,  be  thought  the  House  oould 
not  i-efuMf  to  hoar  counsel. 

Tbe  L<mi  Ckaneellor  aaid,  that  as.  his 
own  opinion  on  this  subject  had-  bteq 
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hiog  fonnedy  and  that  after  mature  de- 
liberation, be  bad  no  wub  to  bear  coun- 
sel ;  but,  at  bis  individual  opinion  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  tbose  entertained  bjr 
other  noble  lords,  he  was  rather  desirous 
tbajt  counsel  should  be  beard.  It  was 
true,  that  the  decisions  of  some  of  the 
courta  had  been  against  the  legality  of 
this  company ;  and  this  formed  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  counsel  should  be 
beard.  It  was  said,  that  in  November, 
1824,  a  deed  had  been  entered  into  by 
this  company,  in  which  they  disclaimed 
acting  as  a  corporate  body;  but,  he 
could  not  see  bow,  by  any  such  con- 
trivance as  this,  that  whicb  was  illegal 
belbrei  could  afterwards  become  legal. 
Wiiatever  was  done  by  tlie  House,  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  until  afVer  serious  con- 
sideration, jft  wu  their  lordships'  duty 
to  guard  against  the  mischiefs  wbicb 
were  likely  to^sue  from  tbe  conduct  of 
these  companies*  During  tbe  last  twp 
or  three  years  those  mischiefs  had  been 
suffered  to  spread  to  a  most  dangerous 
extent*  It  was  true  that  many  persons 
were  connected  with  diem,  who  were  en* 
titled  to  tbe  greatest  respect ;  but  when  it 
was  stated  tost  out  of  40,000  simres  of 
whicb  this  company  consisted,  ell  had 
been  sold  at  a  premium  excepting  6,000, 
the  public  required  some  other  security 
than  the  respectability,  however  great  it 
might  be,  of  certain  individuals.  What 
was  to  be  dene  in  the  country  if  such 
practices  were  to  be  continued  ?  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  company  in  question 
to  say  mat  they  were  not  now  acting 
as  a  corporation.  And  here  he  must  say, 
be  should  hsve  been  very  glad  if  the  lower 
courts  had  defined  exactly  what  was 
acting  as  a  corporation  ;  becausCt  if,  when 
acting  onder  a  deed,  the  parties  concern- 
ed did  the  same  things  as  they  could  do 
under  a  charter  with  tbe  great  seal  an* 
oexedi  he  did  not  knew  what  that  asser* 
lion  meant.  For  the  satisfaction  of  their 
lordships,  then,  he  wished  that  counsel 
should  be;  called  in,  not  for  his  own ;  for 
if  they  bi^  nothing  to  allege  beyond  the 
deed,  .he  should  feel  it  to  be  iris  boundeo 
daty  to  oppose  the  bill*  If  they  bad 
any  thing  oeyond  that  to  ui^e,  and  could 
•atisfy  him  that  tbe  company  would  not 
do  any  corporate  acts,  then  tbe  bill  should 
have  bis  consent  to  pass.  He  was 
no  foe  to  joint«stock  companies  if  they 
were  for  P^opf  r  purposes,  and  under  due 
provisions.  Tliere  were  many  great  na- 
tional objects  which  couldbeaccomplisbed 


by  no  other  means,  and  which  were  fairly 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  charter,  or 
of  an  act  of  parliament*  But,  without 
such  protection,  nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  to  suppose  that  bills  could  be 
passed,  only  because  they  contained  the 
clause^  that  tbe  companies  to  which  they 
related,  might  sue  and  be  sued.  Any 
lawyer  would  satisfy  their  lordships  in 
ten  minutes,  that  a  more  inefficacious  and 
futile  clause  could  not  be  inserted  in  a 
bill,  and  that  nothing  could  be  less  of  a 
security  to  the  public*  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  weighed  with  him 
considerably.  It  was  this  —  that  as  the 
law  was  not  now  strong  enough  to  com«- 
pel  the  parties  engaged  in  such  under* 
takings  to  do  jostice  among  themselves, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  comd  do  justice 
between  them  and  the  public.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Scotch  commercial  banks 
were  all  of  this  nature ;.  and  no  man  who 
thought  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  result  from  it  would  denji  that  tlie 
law  In  this  respect  ought  to  be  altered. 
While  there  was  no  dispute,  the  incon-* 
veniences  could  not  arise ;  but  when  ap- 
peals should  come  from  the  courta  of 
session,  it  would  be  found  that  all  which 
iiad.been  done  in  the  courts  below  must  go 
for  nothing.  A  more  important  case  than 
this,  whether  it  regarded  the  particular 
company  now  under  discussion,  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  publiCt  had  not 
been  before  tbe  House  for  many  years. 
For  this  reason,  be  thought  their  lord« 
sbiiw  ought  to  hear  counsd. 

Their  lordships  then  divided :  For 
hearing  Counsel  30 ;  Against  it  20. 
Counsel  were  then  called  in.  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque  addressed  their  lordships,  against 
the  bdl;  the  Recorder  of  London  followed, 
on  the  same  side.  AAer  whicb  the 
further  discusskm  was  postponed  to 
Monday. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday^  May  27* 

Elsctive  Franchisb  in  Irkland 
Bix.L.]  Mr.  LUileton  moved,  that  tbe 
order  of  the  day  for  tbe  further  consider* 
atioB  of  the  report  on  this  bill  be  dis- 
charged. Tbe  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  in  tbe  other  House,  rendered 
such  a  step,  on  his  part,  necessary.  Were 
the  Elective  Fsancaise  bill  to  pass  with* 
out  tbe  other,  it  would  produce  great 
dissatisfaction* 

Cofenel  Da^ikt  expressed  a  hope,  that 
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the  biJl  would  be  brooght  forward  at  tome 
future  period,  as  a  •ubstantive  meaaore. 

Sir «/.  Nepfport  hoped,  that  the  tugges- 
tion  of  the  last  speaker  would  not  be  at- 
tended to.  It  would  be  most  disgusting 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  pass  such  a 
bill  unaccompanied  by  any  measure  of 
relief. 

Colonel  Painter  rose,  and  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Cai^ 
ning. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  lion,  mem- 
ber, to  inform  him,  that  it  was  irregular 
to  found  his  observations  upon  what  had 
been  sotd  by  a  member  in  a  former  de- 
bste, 

'  Colonel  Palmer  said,  tliat  baring  given 
notice  of  his  intention  on  a  former  n^t, 
he  had  conceived  that  he  was  strictly  in 
order. 

Mr.  Hutehinton  expressed  bis  regret 
for  the.  cause  which  had  induced  the  hoo. 
inember  to  withdraw  hia  bill ;  although  he 
rejoiced  that  the  measure  waa  got  rid  of 
in  any  way,  conceiving  it  to  be  moat 
inisch'ievous  and  unconstitutional. 

The  order  was  then  discharged. 

Oppressiok  at  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope— Petition  of  John  Carnall.] 
Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Camall,  com- 
plaining of  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression  to 
whtcli  he  had  been  subjected  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  When  an  ^Englishman 
went  to  any  of  our  colonies,  he  ima- 
gined that  he  carried  with  him  the  rights 
of  a  British  subject,  but  in  this  expectation 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  would,  for  the 
most  part,  find  himself  entirely  deceived. 
The  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governors  of 
colonies  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
if  any  individual  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  governor,  he 
was  almost  sure  to  be  made  Uie  victim  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion. Of  this  truth,  the  circumstances 
detailed  in  this  petition,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  affidavit  of  the  petitioDer, 
aflbrded  a  striking  illustration.  The  op* 
pression  to  which  this  petitioner  had  been 
subjected,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
loudly  upon  the  legislature  to  institute  an 
inquiry  mto  the  general  svstem  of  our 
colonial  governments,  by  which  theliberty, 
the  property,  and  even  the  lives,  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  made  dependant 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  governors. 
It  was  necessary  to  state  to  the  House, 


that  the  petitioner  first  became  acqu^taied 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  «brards,- 
who  practised  as  a  notary  at  the  Cape  of 
Gooa  Hope,  in  consequence  of  his  haviog 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  trial  in^ 
which  Edwards  was  concerned.    On  the 
17th  of  September,  Mr.  Edwards  was  on 
hia  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  order  to  embark  for  Botany  Bay,  to 
which  place  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  for  having  written 
a  letter  to  lord  Charles  SeioMrset,   ia 
which  he  claimed  redress  for  some  alleged 
grievances  at  tne  hands  of  that  govemofii 
He  had  in  bis  poesessioo  adi  the  papers 
connected  with  this  transaction,  ana  be 
should  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  lajr 
before  the  House  a  full  statement  of  att 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  iniqut^ 
toos  sentence  was  inflicted.     Mr.  m* 
wards»  attended  hy  tbe  police  oAcer, 
stopped  at  the  petitioner's  house,  to  take 
breamsty  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
tiase  ^  petitioner  bml  no  communication 
irfiatever  with  Edwardsi  except  in  the 
presence  of  tbe  officer.    Mr.  Edwards, 
had  occasion  to  retire  after  breakAsi,  and 
some  time  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  made  his  escape.    The  petitioner  de* 
clared  that  be  was  in  no  way  accessary  ta 
this  escape.    At  the  time  Mr.  Edwards 
was  about  to  embark,  he  was  inforsded 
that  lord  Charles  Somerset  bad,  in  a  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  instructed 
him  to  put  him  upon  bard  labour,  and 
other  degrading  offices,  which  h»  pride 
and  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  nan  of 
education,  could  not  brook ;  and  it  was 
this  circumstance,  he  believed,  which  bad 
induced  him  to   attempt    to   make  his 
escape.  On  the  news  of  Edwards's  escape, 
a  party  under  the  orders  of  his  majesty^ 
Fiscal,    proceeded    to    the    petHionen 
house,  and  took  him  into  arrest. '  The 
petitioner  sought  m  vain  to  obtain  a  siffbt 
of  any  legal  instrument  or  warrant  ny 
which  he  was  arrested  s  he  was  dragged 
from  his  home,  conveyed  to  Cape  Town, 
and  confined  In  a  cell  10  feet  by  12,  from 
tbe  17th  of  September  to  the  24th  of  De- 
cember.   He  would  ask,  what  would  be 
tbe  feelings  of  any  hon.  member  who 
should  thus  be  dragged  from  hia  hoase, 
and  conduced  to  a  cell  of  the  dimeoaioDs 
he  had  described,  with  no  other  beddiDg 
than  the  mattress  on  which  the  dead  were 
stretched,  and  that  swarming  with  ver» 
min  ?    Yet,  there  was  no  roan,  whatever 
might  be  his  property,  or  station,  who  wat 
not  liable,  under  the  present  system  of 
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«ur  celoniai  govemaeDto)  to  be  oppressed 
by  tbe  arbitrary  irill  of  the  govemor.  Tbe 
petitHNier  was  sdbject  to  fits,  and  was 
afflicted  with  some  severe  paroxysms  dur* 
ing  the  first  ten  days  of  his  confinement. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  assistance 
was  refused  to  him,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  slightest  comnranica- 
tion  with  his  family.    On  the  second  day 
he  was  furnished  with  a  pen,  but  for  tfale 
first  ten  days  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
his  edit  even  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
him.    Br  tiie  Dutch  law  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  gofemor  to  keep  any  man 
IB  eonfinement  fbr  a  longer  period  than 
ellKht  days  without  bringing  hm»  to  trial. 
This  law  was  utterly  disregarded  in  the 
4iaae  of  the  petitioner.     He  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
followed.    There  was  no  principle  in  the 
English  law  more  clearly  established,  Aan 
tliat  an  individual  who  had  been  tried  on 
a  cridainal  charge  and  convicted,  could 
not  be  tried  affain  for  the  same  ofibnoe. 
This  principle  nad  been  set  at  defiance  in 
tiie  petitioneif  B  case,  for  the  sole  purpose 
^f  aggravating  the  severity  of  his  punish* 
ment.    He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
two  Dutch  justices,  and  found  guilty  of 
liaviog  assisted  the  escape  of  Edwards. 
But,  upon  what  evidence  was  he  found 
guilty  ?    The  House  would  be  astonished 
aa  learn,  that  a  man  of  high  respectability, 
|>oisessing  considerable  property  in  the 
qolony,  had  been  found  guilty,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  own  slave  girl,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
lier  master,  under  a  threat  of  severe  flog- 
ging, if  she  refused  to  comply.    Such  was 
the  tyranny  of  lord  Charles  Somerset, 
that  if  any  man  ventured  to  open  his 
mouth  to  object  to  hb  conduct,  he  was 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  bis  liberty  and  his 
property,  and  to  be  persecuted  even  unto 
death.    The  petitioner  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  fifty  riz-dollara,  and  one  year's 
banishment  from  the  colonv.    It  naJRht 
have  been  supposed,  that  this  was  soiBci- 
ent  to  satisfv  the  rancour  of  his  persecu- 
tors ;  but  hfs  majesty's  fiscal,  not  satisfied 
with  this  pnnishment,  appealed  to  another 
Jurisdiction,  and  again  brought  the  prison- 
er  to  trial.    On  this  second  trial  he  was 
sentenced  to  fire  years  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.    Upon  appealing  afterwards 
against  this  additional  punimment,  the 
l^erfkor,  in  his  clemency,  commuted  it  to 
fire  years  banishment  ftom  the  colony. 
He  WM  further  compiled  to  deposit  a 
turn  offflW  rix*dollars,  by  way  or  secu- 


rity fbr  his  conf^liance  with  the  terms  of 
his  sentence,  and  Mils  money  had  btor 
detained  upto  the  moment  of  his  embark^ 
ation  for  this  country.  Bven  supposing 
the  charge  against  this  petitioner  to  have 
been  true,  the  punishment  wae  such  as 
could  not,  by  the  Dutch  Isw,  be  legally 
inflicted,  llie  petitioner  declared,  that 
the  power  of  his  majesty's  fiscal  was 
of  sudi  terrific  magnitude,  that  any  man 
who  was  onibrtunate  enough  to  bcur  the 
displeasure  of  the  governor,  was  sure  to 
be  tormented  by  the  forms  of  law,  de- 

E>ed  of  his  property,  and  compelled  to 
ve  the  colony.    The  petitioner  had  re- 
turned pennyless  to' this  country;  he  had 
applied  to  the  government  to  obtain  copies 
of  tiie  proceedings  against  him,  but  all 
docuttienis  had  been  denied  him.    He 
(Mr.  H.)  called  upon  the  hen.  Secretary 
opposite,  to  state  the  grounds  on  whrch 
the  colontol  department  had  refused  to 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress  for  the  injuries  of  which 
he  compwmed.  There  existed  at  the  Cape 
a  sort  of  sociely,  under  the  administraUon 
of  lord  C.  Somerset,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  all  good  government.    He  did  not 
blame  that  noble  person  so  much  as  the 
government  at  home,  for  allowing  him  to 
remain  there ;  and  tbe  House  of  Commona 
would  be  much  to  blame  if  they  tolerated 
his  continuance  after  this  statement.    He 
was  ready  to  prove  those  facts  before  a 
committee ;  and  lord  Bathurst,  also,  had 
nluch  to  answer  for,  if,  as  he  believed,  all 
these  acts  were  knovrn  at  the  Colonial 
Department.    The  case  of  the  petitioner 
was  well  worthy  of  inquiry.    He  was  en- 
titled to  the  amplest  pecuniary  compensa* 
tion  for  the  loss  he  had  sustm'ned ;  repsra- 
tlon  for  all  the  otlier  wrongs  and  degrade* 
tioU  he  had  endured,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  him.    He  had  simply  confined 
himself  to  this  particular  case ;  but,  if  an 
inquiry  were  instituted,  the  House  would 
learn   the  gross  oppressions  which  that 
colony  had  suffisred,  was  sufering,  and 
seemed  doomed  to  sufier,  under  lord  C. 
Somerset's  administration. 

Mr.  Wilmai  Marion  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
particular  complaint  which  had  just  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member;  but  the  hon. 
member  had  inculpated  the  colonial  de- 
partment, and  to  that  part  of  the  case  he 
oegged  to  address  himself.  The  hon. 
member  complained,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  subjected  to  certab  punishment, 
havitig  beea;convicted  in  a  court  of  justice 
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for  liAviog  contributed  tq^Socl  the  eicape 
of  a  pritooer  under  8e»tepc«  of  transporta- 
tion. This  W8i  the  complaint.  NoW|  be 
vbuld  a«k»  wot  this  the  act  of  tbe  go- 
veroor?  By  no  means.  The  petitioner 
was  regularly  convicted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tioet  and  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and 
bow  the  governor  must  necessarily  be 
mixed  up  in  the  case*  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  petitioner  had  ap- 
nlied  to  tbe  colooial.departmentfor  redress ; 
put,  be  would  ask  the  House  whether  it 
was  tbe  duty  of  those  at  the  head  of  that 
brancb  of  tbe  government,  to  take  tbe 
single  testimony  of  persons  like  the  pe- 
titiooer,  and  upon  his  evidence  alone  to 
order  the  remission  of  tbe  sentence  ?  If 
such  a  course  were  to  be  pursuedi  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  tnat  tbe  eo» 
vemraent  of  any  colony  could  be  earned 
qOm  All  that  they  could  or  ought  to  do 
waS|  to  investigate  into  any  allegation  of 
practical  injustice,  andafford  redress; and, 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he  prayed  tbe 
attention  of  tbe  House.  They  all  knew 
very  well  tbe  extei\^  to  which  accusations 
against  tbe  government  at  tbe  Cape  had 
been  promulgated.  If  the  hon.  member 
aupposed  that  tbe  colonial  department 
were  ignorant  of  those  cbarges*  be  was 
mucb  mistaken;  for  since  the  1  st  Januaryi 
IQUf  there  appeared  in  one  newspaper, 
no  less  than  twenty-four  inculpatory 
articles,  and  surely  this  was  warning 
enough.  But,  what  were  tbe  facta  of  tbe 
case?  In  tbe  year  1823,  commissioners 
were  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Did  tbe  bon,  member  propose  to  cast  any 
aapersions  on  their  cbaracter,  or  for  one 
moment  doubt  theu:  integrity  I  Did  be 
aay  they  were  improper  persons  to  be  in- 
trusted with  such  a  charge?  If  tbey 
riiould  prove  to  bo  so,  which  be  could 
not  believe,  then  was  the  government 
greatly  deceived.  They  bad  received 
certain  iostrnctions  upoo  which  tbey  were 
to  act,  and  tbey  were  to  report  tbe  result 
of  their  inquiries  to  the  government ;  but 
ifi  in  the  pursuit  of  those  inquiries,  any 
accidental  delay  had  taken  place,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  sickness,  or  death,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  the  government  was  not  to 
be  blamed.  They  were  sent  to  tbe  Cape 
for  tbe  purpose  of  introducing  a  change 
in  tbe  Dutch  law,  with  a  view  to  assimi* 
late  it  to  tbe  Uw  of  England.  And, 
could  such  an  important  diange  as  this 
be  effected  in  a  moment?  lie  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  they  had  to 
invastigate  tbe  nature  of  the  Dutdi  lair 


and  its  admtniatration,  and  to  report  to 
tbe  executive  government,  tbe  neoes« 
sary  information,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  abuses.  At  tbe  very  moment  when 
this  act  was  alleged  to  have  been  com* 
mitted,  there  were  commissioners  actinlly 
in  the  colony  investigating  the  law  in 
question.  He  was  very  far  from  depre* 
eating  inquiry.  On  the  contraiy,  as  soon 
as  tbe  report  of  the  commissioners  sbouldt 
be  received,  be  would  lay  it  on  the  te^leu 
Tbe  Houie  would  be  surprised  at  tbe 
mode  in  which  these  apphcatione  were 
made ;  and,  indeed,  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  was  in  some  d^^e  respon«< 
sible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  credit  the 
numbers  of  insulting  applications  made  te 
the  colonial  office^  Ail  he  asked  the 
House  was^  to  suspend  their  judgment 
unlil  tbe  report  was  received.  The  re« 
port»  in  one  case,  had  been  already  re* 
oeiv«d*«-be  meant  in  that  of  Edwards  i 
And  if  paiy  gentleman  wished  to  move  for 
its  production,  be  was  ready  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  In  the  particular  case  before 
the  House  be  begged  to  state  all  be  knew 
of  it.  The  petitioner  first  laid  his  case 
and  diarv  betore  lord  Bathurst,  and  ha 
himself  (Mr.  W.  Horton)  told  him,  if  he 
bad  a  specific  complaint  to  make,  to  draw 
it  up*  The  petitioner  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  lord  Bathurst,  in  which  he  complained, 
that  '<  the  injustice  he  had  aufiered  had 
no  parallel,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
remission  ef  tbe  sentence  and  a  full  pe* 
cuniary  compensation  would  satisfy  him.*' 
To  this  application  an  answer  was  given 
him,  **  That  lord  Bathurst  bad  received 
no  information  respecting  tlie  judicial 
proceeding  but  from  his  own  statement/* 
The  commissioners  would  include  this 
case  in  the  general  report  of  the  ndmi* 
nistration  of  justice;  and  of  course,  if  4 
defect  were  found  in  the  system,  it  would 
be  remedied 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridleif  said,  be  had  received 
information  respecting  one  of  the  com* 
missioners»  who  had  been  in  such  a  atate 
of  health  as  entirely  to  unfit  his  mind  for 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  If  the  whole 
country  were  searched  for  a  man  of  the 
utmost  assiduity,  ability,  and  intearitj, 
he  did  not  know  of  one  more  qualified 
than  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigg. 

Mr»  Hume  said,  that  the  goTernment 
at  home  should  insist,  that  whenever  a 
complaibt  of  this  natore  was  made,  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  British  subject  bad 
been  violated;  tbe  governor  should  be 
bound  to  send  home  all  the  docmnenta 
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oonnectdl  with  the  aubjecU    Ifthttnte 
w«r6  enforced  tkey  woald  hear  of  fitiper 
oomplAioCs. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PROVISION    70a     THB     DVCHSSfl     OW 
KxHTi    AND   DdKX.  of    CuMBmLAND.} 

The  House  hsvine  reaoltvd  itielf  into  a 
oonnnittee  on  die  ICiog't  MeMagej 

The  Chaneeilor  of  the  Eiocheinur  rots* 
He  saidv  that  as  the  House  of  Comnioae 
had  aever  beea  found  wanihig  in  todiaa^ 
tien.  to  manifiMi  its  attacbmeni  to  the 
Groim  upon  oocaiions  like  the  presenti 
he  ahoula  not  thiok  it  nceessary  to  prt^ 
face  whhi  he  had  to  o£Eer,  with  any  a^ 
pad  to  the  diapositions  of  the  Hoose 
«poa  that  sabject.  In  the  jem  1818»  a 
message  had  tleeo  brooght  aawik  ftom  die 
throac^  annouaciog  the  iateotton  of  his 
lAte  f qyal  bighneu  the  duke  of  Kent  to 
xtmny,  andreeomniendiiig  that  the  Honsej 
should  take  into  its  coosideratioa  what 
wautd  be  re^isitie  for  the  dignity  of  the 
neigaiay  faauly,  and  the  honour  of  the 
eountry*  upon  such  amocoasioa;  and  the 
House  had  then  pnoceeded  to  make  a 
grant  of  6fi(M.  a  ^r  oa.th*  marriage o^ 
Mi  addition,  to  the  incoooe  abeady  enjoyed 
hff  the  royal  duke ;  with  a  farther  pMN 
amioB  oiSfiOOL  a  year  for  the  ducness» 
m  case  it  should  so  happen  that  she  wao 
Ml  a  widow.  Noir,  inat  provision  had 
be#n  suAoicDt  under  the  ctrcusBstanoea ; 
but  it  had  not  contemplated  the  possible 
fiiot  of  the  duchess  surviving  her  husband, 
and  being  left  with  chiUren.  Of  course 
it  woidd  be  obvious  that»  situated  as  the 
aaemhers  of  the  royal  fkmily  were,  money 
*»lio  use  a  homely  phrase-^would  not  go 
so  fiur  with  them  as  is  woeld  with  other 
people.  They  bad  a  state  to  mssotain, 
which  did'  not  Ml  upon  any  other  ckus  of 
persona;  and  Uieir  cbarities,  public  and 
private,  were  considerable.  Now,  since 
this  provisioo  of  6fiM*  a  year  for  the 
doehesaiOf  Kent  had  been  made,  the  duke 
of  Kent  had  died,  and  a  daughter  had 
been  born,  who  was  now  six  jrears  old« 
Ilcovid' not  be  necessary  for  bm,  there* 
fore,  topoiotout  to  the  House  the  pro* 
pviety  oc^giving  a  suitable  edocatien  to  a 
^•oj^  princess  so  situated.  The  poaitioo 
m  which  ihia  pvtnoqM'  stood  with  vespeot 
to  the  tiwotte  bf  tho  country,  could  not 
hi\  tp  maho'  her  an  object  of  general 
latevesl  to  the  nation.  He  had  not 
bvuetf  the  honour  ofl  being  >aoquaiat* 
ed  with  the  doohess  of  Kent,  or  with 
that  young  lady;    but  she    wan  six 


yfarwddtjand^  oe  Aur  aa  hee  edvcation 
bad  pvoceedtod,  be  hMtPed  the  greatess 

Cias  bad  been  takeh  wkh  her.  She  had 
en  brought  up  in  prtncjple^  of  f4eiy 
and  moralitjr,  aad  to  ftet  a  praper  seas0 
— lie  uerint  by  that  an  humble  sense-^^ 
her  own  dignity,  and  the  rank  which,  pef* 
baps,  awaited  her.  Perhaps  it  mi^f 
have  been  fit  to  have  bvought  Ibis  matlef 
before  parliament  al  aA  earlier  period  \ 
bat  the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  anhlh 
ed  by  her  royal  brother,  prince  Leopoldk 
That,  fcoweter,  was  not  toe  wqr  in  tvhich 
a  public  ouestion  could  regularly  be  dealt 
with  {  and,  with  respect  to  the  dacbem 
of  Kent,  therefore,  his  proposhlon  would 
be— that  an  addition  of  8,000^  a  year,  fbr 
the  mainienanoe  and  education  of  her 
daughter,  should  be  granted  to  her  n^d 
highness«--4n  the  ne«t  place,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  call  the  attenfioii  of  the  House 
to  the  case  of  his  royal  hiahness  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  At  the  time  of  the  royal 
duke^fr  itaarviage,  a  proposition  similar  to 
that  agreed  to  for  ibe  duke  of  Kent  had 
been  sabmltted  to  parliament,  but  had 
not  been  complied  with.  Ttiere  bad 
been,  the  fact  was,  some  objection  taken 
to  the  marriage.  The  duchess,  from 
some  cause,  had  not  been  received  a| 
court.  These  circumstances  had  proba* 
biy  influenced  the  coodoct  of  Che  Hoose  { 
because,  the  only  mode  it  which  patiia* 
ment  could  express  its  disapprobatien'Of 
any  royal  marria^  waSt  bv  witliholding 
that  provision  which  should  be  gtaen  for 
its  support.  Whatever  the  motive  had 
been,  the  subject  had  been  pressed  a  so« 
eond  time  in  the  year  1818,  and  had  fiuU 
ed ;  but  parliament  had  then  granted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  a  previa 
skin  of  6,00(M.  to  the  duchess  of  Cumbei^ 
land,  in  case  she  happened  to  be  left  a 
widow.  Since  that  time,  however,  a 
prince  had  i>een  bora*-«a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Camberland*^who  was  now  six  yearn 
old.  His  position  was  certainly  one  of 
more  remote  proximity  to  the  throne  than 
that  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent; 
but  still  the  country  was  interested  in  his 
education,  and  a  suitable  one  ought  to  be 

Sveo  to  him.  One  thine,  above  all,  was 
nlrable,  that  the  educatkm  of  this  young 
prinoe>— open  every  account  both  asorv 
and  oonstilutional— -should  be  in  Eogland. 
His  intention  was^  to  propose,  with- re- 
spect to  tho  duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
0,000t  n  y^ar  should  be  granted  to  him 
Ibr  the  education  of  his  son^inHoMg 
that  education  to  be  gi? en  in  EngbM. 
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He«baoM  ait  down,  tfaeiefore»l»riDOfiiigt 
at  bit  first  nsolution.  *S  That  bia  OM^^stjr 
be  .enabled  to  grant  a  jpearly  sum  of 
noaaey  out  of  the  oontohdalea  fond  of 
tbe  Doited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
iMid  Ireland,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
tbe  ■urn  of  6»0(XM.»  to  her  royal,  bighneta 
tbe  duchefis  of  Kent,  for  tbe  poipoie  of 
making  an  adequate  pro?iaion  tor  tbe  bo« 
ooarable  support  and  education  of  her 
highness  tbe  princess  Alexandrina  ViC" 
toria  of  Kent'' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  tbe  ri^t  hon. 
gentleman,  m  submitting  bis  moUon,  had 
not  deflated  from  the  aiHct  line  of  usage 
adopted  onsimikr  occasions,  and  haddone 
00  more  than  justice  to  the  feeliog  which 
actuated  the  House.  .  He  was  ever  de» 
sirous  not  only  to  uphold  the  maintefif  nee 
of  the  splendor  anci.dignityof  the  rei|p- 
iBf  prince,  but  the  splendor  and  dignity 
or  all  tbe  other  branches  of  the  royal  fat 
mily*    And  if,  in  the  ^rbole  of  such  a  con- 
sideration, there  wss  one  point  that  was 
pre-eminently  desirable,  it  was,  to  proyide 
for  the  suitable  education  of  the  youn^ 
branches  of  that  family.    Tbe  proposition 
of  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  undoubt* 
edly,  extremely  libera).    Still,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  on  that  account  he 
should  stand  out  against  it.    He  was  dis- 
posed most  certainly  to  afford  tbe  fullest 
provision  for  that  young  princess,  who 
was  tbe  presumptive  heiress  of  the  British 
throne.    With  respect  to  the  refusal  of 
former  grants  to  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland, 
be  begged  to  set  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
right.    It  was  not  on  accoont  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  royal  highnesa,  that  tbe  House 
ofCommons  refuicn  the  former  proposed 
grants.    If  the  marriage  was  improper, 
why  was  it  not  prevented  by  tbe  adviaera 
of  the  Crown,   by  the  marriage  lawa: 
or,  if  it  was  felt  to  be  unsuitable,  why  was 
it  saodioned  by  any  subsequent  olmr  of 
a  settlement  ?    But.  it  was  not  tbe  mar- 
riage [hear,  hear  l].*  He  believed  it  was 
n  rotoed  dislike,  whether  ill-founded  or 
well-fottoded  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
aay ;  but  he  believied  it  to  be  a  rooted 
dislike  which  procured  the  rejection  of 
those  grants*    There  most  certainly  ex- 
isted a  prejudice  against  that  royal  duke 
tbro«gbout  tbe  whole  couotry->it  was 
felt  by  man,  woman,  and  child  [hear, 
Jiearlj.      Tbe  duke  of  Cumberiand,  it 
would  be  recollected,  had  alread);  18,0001. 
iper  annum,  and  the  15th  regiment  of 
:6BSf  ooos,    which  .  made    bit    Inconse 
19»O0OA  a  year.    He  livod  abroad,  not 
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because  be  bold  any  office,  as  4hadake  of 
Cambridge  did,  but  be  lived  abroad  tor 
please  himself.  He  lived  in  a  cheap 
country  too ;  where  his  income  of  19,000/. 
per  annum  was  equal  to  30,000/.  in  this 
ODuntry.  When,  therefore,  6,000/.  addi- 
tional was  asked  for  him  and  bis  family^ 
why  did  he  not  shew  himself  amongst 
them  [hear,  bearlj  ?  The  House  wac- 
called  upon  to  grant  an  additional  aum 
to  sustain  his  and  his  family's  dignity^ 
Why  did  he  not  spend  his  income  berOf 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  splendor  of 
the  country  from  whence  he  drew  his 
funds  [bear,  hear !]  ?  How  different  was 
tbe  conduct  of  his  royal  brother,  tbe  heir 
presumptive.  How  difierently  provided 
for,  and  he  said  so  with  regret,  was  tbe 
duke  of  York,— crippled  as  he  was  with 
debts.  Yet,  to  liquidate  those  debts  ho 
has  never  applied  to  parliament  [bearr 
bearl].  He  resided  in  England.  Why 
did  not  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  follow* 
bis  example  ?  What  was  there  to  pre- 
vent his  living  here?  How  did  they 
know,  after  die  House  had  voted  tlie 
money,  that  he  would  allow  his  soo  ta 
come  to  England  ?  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  vote  the  money  for  the  education  of 
that  young  prince  on  the  mere  expecta-' 
tioo*  He  must  be  first  satisfied,  before 
the  House  oarted  with  the  money.  ^  He 
knew  that  tne  public  purse  was  consider^ 
ed  in  a  pletbonc  state;  and  certainly  the 

Eresent.course  was  no  bad  meana  of  re- 
eving the  extraordinary  fullness.  Let, 
however,  the  monojr  be  paid  here,  when 
tbe  young  prince  arrived;  otherwise  there 
was  no  security  for  its  beSng  spent  in 
this  country.  He  would  much  rathe* 
subscribe  to  pay  tbe  debts  of  onotliev 
'  branch  of  that  august  family,  whose  car^ 
riagea  were  notoriously  talcen  in  execu^ 
tion  in  the  puUic  streets  [hear,  heorQ* 
Were  not  such  circumstances  calculated 
to  sully  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  royal  family  I 
Was  it  not  of  importance  to  secure  the 
royal  dignity  against  embarrassments  and 
debts,  the  effect  of  which  were  to  subject 
the  illustrious  personage,  even  when  he 
visited  a  race-course,  to  such  accUento, 
as  honourable  membeif,  if  it  happened  to 
theroseWes,.  would  cooaider  a  permaneal 
disgnioe.  It  was  impossible  lor  hiin  tm 
conclude  this  aubject  without  adverting 
to  the  great  loss  which  this  country  had 
sustained  by  tbe  death  of  the  lamented 
duke  of  Kent.  No  man»  who  dulv  ap- 
preciated bis  talents,  his  enlightened  opi* 
nien%  and  his  hsbits  of  business,  but  must 
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re|reCit  as  a  great  iuiy«iHil  deprtvallon. 
Hm  private  Ttrtuet  survived  io  bis  illus- 
trious widow,  who  was  most  assiduous  in 
doing  that  which  a  mother  was  best  fitted 
to  do ;  namelvy  superintendiDg  the  educa- 
tion of  the  infant  princess. 
.    Mr.  Hume  said,  he  must  enter  hrs  pro* 
test  against  the  principle  of  paying  the 
debts  of  any  memher  of  the  royai  family, 
who  was  already  provided  with  a  most 
liberal  income  from  the  state.    He  had 
no  objection  to  the  provision  for  the  prin- 
cess, the  daughter  of  the  ducheM  of  Kent* 
He  thought  that,  in  place  of  the  large 
grant  now  asked,  an  addition  ought  to 
have  been  made  three  years  ago,  and 
gradually  increased    from    that   period. 
But  though  even  he  stood  alone,  he  should 
oppose  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  grant  to  even  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland.   After  the  two  former  decisions 
of  that  House,  it  was  monstrous  to  have 
such  a  proposition  introduced.     At  all 
events,  let  the  young  prince  be  brought 
Co  this  country.    He  would  undertake  for 
100/.  a  year  to  get  him  a  better  education 
than  he  would  get  abroad  for  the  6,000/. 
[Mr.  Brougham  said,  in  a  low   tone» 
*'  Aye,  at  the  new  University"^.    Aye, 
resumed  Mr.  Hume,  at  the  new  univer- 
sity ;  but,  in  England  it  was  essential  that 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  should 
be  educated.  If  left  in  foreign  countries,  it 
waa  impossible  that  they  should  not,  im- 
perceptibly get  impressions  not  congenial 
with  the  free  principles  of  the  Dritisb 
constitution.    But  he  thought  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  bound  to  educate  his 
own  children  out  of  his  19,000iL  a-year 
income-    Why,  would  it  bn  believed  that 
'his  late  majesty  never  allowed  the  duke 
of  Kent   abofe  600/.  a-year,   until  he 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  that 
sum  was  doled  out  at  a  pound  a  time  by 
his  tutors.    No  separate  allowsnce  had 
been  given  to  the  duke  until  he  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.     The  dukes  of 
York  and   Clarence  were  provided   for 
earlier.    He  would  not  consent  to  vote  a 
farthing  more  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
unill  it  should  be  proved  that  the  19,000^ 
a-year  was  not  sufficient. 

Sir  /.  CoMn  expreued  his  hope,  that 
the  chanceiror  of  the  Exchequer  would 
aoon  bring  down  a  message  from  his  mar 
jesty,  recommending  to  the  House  te 
make  a  proviaien  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  hehr  presumptive.  To  hip 
knowledge  his  royal  highness  owed 
19  fiOOL  to  his  Uilor  alone. 

VOL.  xin. 


Mr.  Mwek  sdd,  that  if  it  were  true 
that  the  heir  presumptive  was  in  such 
distress,  and  it  a  proposition  was  made 
for  a  grant  for  him,  he  would  vote  for  it, 
because  he  wished  to  support  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Crown.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  to  this  grant  of  6,000/.  a-year 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  educate 
the  young  prince  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
should  wisli  to  know  how  the  monarchs 
of  France,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  would 
like  to  have  the  members  of  their  family 
educated  out  of  their  own  country.  If 
he  did  not  think  that  the  allowance  of 
6,000/.  to  the  duchess  of  Kent  was  much 
too  small,  he  should  consider  the  pro- 
posed allowance  to  the  young  princeu  aa 
too  large;  but  on  that  consideration  he 
should  not  object  to  it.  To  the  vote  for 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
decidedly  objected. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  he  should  vote  for 
both  grants ;  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  forward 
sooner.  He  had  always  thouebt  it  most 
disgrsceful  to  the  country,  that  prince 
Leopold  should  have  been  allowed  to  take 
upon  himself  any  part  of  the  expenses  of 
his  royal  sister,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  her  allowance.  With  re- 
spect to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  it  was 
certainly  true  that  he  lived  abroad,  but 
it  was  also  true  that  his  income  was  no 
greater  than  when  he  was  a  bachelor. 
Why  did  he  live  abroad?  Because  he 
could  not  live  in  this  country  on  his  in- 
come. He  hoped  that  the  allowance 
would  be  made  to  the  duke  which  ought 
to  h)ive  been  made  to  him  at  his  marriage, 
and  that  the  arrears  from  that  period 
would  be  paid  to  him.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
darlc  insinuations  that  had  been  thrown 
out  in  the  House  against  this  prince; 
insinuations  which  would  have  been 
scouted,  bad  they  been  levelled  at  any 
other  individual.  If  any  one  had  a  charge 
to  make  aaainst  the  duke  of  CumberlaiMl, 
his  royal  highneM  was  a  subject  of  the 
realm,  and  amenable  to  the  law;  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  not  only  to 
condemn  the  duke  unheard,  but  to  punish 
him  unheard. 

Sir  J.  Marjeribanki  expresaed  a  bope 
that  a  message  would  be  Drought  down^ 
recommending  to  the  House  to  makepro* 
vision  for  the  payment  of  the  debu  or  the 
heir  prtsompMse.  There  was  no  man 
more  beloved  as  the  soldier's  friend,  as 
the  friend  of  the  soldier*s  widow,  as  the 
3  N 
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friend  of  the  soldier*t  child,  Chan  the  doke 
of  York*  The  skilful  arrangements  of  the 
duke  were  the  original  source  of  those 
brilliant  victories  which  had  raised  Great 
Britain  to  so  eminent  a  rank  amon^  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  such  a  royal  message  would  be  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  T.  Wihon  was  willing  to  give  his 
asseot  to  the  first  proposition ;  nut  had 
some  doubt  with  respect  to  the  second. 
l^ith  respect  to  the  duke  of  York,  no 
man  in  the  country  was  more  respected, 
or  was  more  disposed  to  do  all  the  good 
m  his  power.  He  was  persuaded  that 
such  a  message  from  his  majesty  as  that 
which  had  been  adverted  to,  would  give 
universal  satisfoction. 

Mr,  Bemal  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  than  the  attenipU  of  iniudi- 
cious  friends  to  excite  a  feeling  which, 
from  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
be  universal.  When  the  proposition  for 
adding  to  the  allowance  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  formerly  brought  before 
that  House,  afler  much  discussion,  the 
proposed  grant  was  refused.  His  royal 
nighness,  however,  enjoyed  19,000/.  a- 
year ;  and  had  resided  for  some  time  in 
Germany,  where  living  was  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  Engla^.  It  was  difficult, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  he  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  educating  his  own 
son.  The  chancellor  of  the  Excliequer, 
however,  proposed  a  part  of  6,000f.  a- 
year  for  that  purpose;  but  accompanied 
that  proposition  witli  a  statement,  that 
the  royal  child  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  care  of  its  parents,  and  educated  in 
this  country.  If  any  insinuation  had  been 
thrown  out  against  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
knd,  it  was  surelv  this  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  There  was  no 
feason  to  believe  that  his  royal  highness 
intended  to  live  in  this  country.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  consent  to  the  proposed 
grant. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denied 
that  what  had  fallen  from  him,  respecting 
the  young  prince,  involved  the  slightest 
insinuation  against  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. He  had  never  declared,  that  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  take  him  from 
his  father.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
as  the  proposed  grant  was  asked  Tor  on 
the  ground  of  giving  the  young  prince  an 
adequate  education,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
govemmeoti  and  of  the  king  himself,  that 


he  ought  lo  be  educuited  in  England* 
With  regard  to  the  objections,  made,  on  M 
former  occasion,  to  an  increase  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberiand's  allowance,  they 
were  founded  in  general,  on  disapproba* 
tion  of  his  marriage ;  although  he  allowed 
that  there  were  a  few  individuals  who 
opposed  the  grant  on  personal  grounds* 
If,  however,  personal  dislike  was  really 
the  ground  for  rejecting  the  proposed 
increase  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  it  was  exceedingly  ungracious  in 
those,  who  declared  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  the  object  of  dislike  and 
reprobation  in  the  country,  now  to  taunt 
him  with  not  residing  in  the  country. 
He  had  been  asked,  if  he  knew  any  thing 
of  the  state  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
pecuniary  affairs?  He  really  did  not^ 
He  believed  that,  at  one  time,  his  royal 
highness  was  labouring  under  considerable 
embarrassment ;  but  whether  or  not  that 
was  still  the  case  he  did  not  know.  One 
cause  of  the  residence  €>f  his  royal  high* 
ness  abroad  was,  the  delicate  state  of  the 
Duchess's  health,  which  required  4hat  she 
should  avail  herself  of  the  baths  of  the 
continent.  There  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  duke  would  not  return  to 
England,  if,  in  point  of  income,  be  was 
placed  on  a  footing  with  his  royal  bro- 
tbers.  But  it  would  be  most  ungracious 
for  the  opponents  of  the  grant  to  say, 
'<  We  refused  you  an  addition  of  6^)00/. 
a-year  to  your  income  because  we  dis- 
liked you )  and  we  now  refuse  the  pro« 
posed  grant  for  the  education  of. your 
son,  because  you  will  not  come  among 
us."  As  to  the  comparison  that  had  been 
made  betweenthe  expenses  of  the  duke  of 
Sussex  and  the  expenses  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  It  was  groundless;  for  al- 
though the  duke  of  Sussex  was  married, 
yet,  as  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
royal  marriage  act,  his  children  were  not 
pnnces  of  the  blood ;  and  besides,  be  lived 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  bis  lady,  who 
possessed  an  income  of  S  or  4,000/.,  which 
she  enjoyed  either  from  the  royal  bounty 
or  under  an  act  of  parliament ;  he  did  not 
recollect  which.  There  was,  therefore, 
not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  two 
cases. 

Mr.«/.  Martin  said,  that  if  he  consented 
to  add  6>000/.  a-year  to  the  19,000/.  al» 
ready  possessed  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, lie  should  think  that  he  grossly 
violated  his  duty  to  his  constituents»  by 
so  appropriating  any  part  of  the  i^oDey 
whicn  was  hardly  wrung  firom  then.    Ta 
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file  olher  gnuit  iie  had  ftr  lets  objacUon. 
He  truftedi  however,  thai  the  right  hon* 
geellemAn  would  not  press  his  mottoa  in 
the  present  thin  state  of  the  House* 

Mr«  Secretarjr  Peel  observed,  that  the 
absence  of  the  lion,  members  was  a  pretty 
aatUfactory  proof  that  they  considered  the 
proposition  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  in  their 
places  to  oppose  it*  With  respect  to  the 
l^ropesed  grant  to  the  duchess  of  Kent,  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  enable  her  royal  high- 
ness to  continue  to  discharge  her  maternal 
duties  in  the  exemplary  manner  in  which 
ebe  had  hitherto  fulfilled  them.  With 
vespect  to  the  grant,  for  the  education  of 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
really  thought  the  House  could  not 
seriously  object  to  it,  although  the  hon* 
member  for  Montrose  had  declared  that 
he  could  provide  an  adequate  education 
lor  thevoung  prince  for  100^  a-year ;  and 
had  aftCrwards  named  the  college  which 
it  was  proposed  to  institute  in  or  about 
London,  mainly  for  the  education  of 
mechanics,  as  the  very  place  for  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  former 
objection  of  the  House  to  the  augmen* 
taUon  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  allow- 
ai»ce,  were  founded  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  royal  highness,  which  had  not  met 
with  the  approbatioo  of  a  certain  in* 
dividuaK  Circumstances  had  now  m»- 
terially  ciianged.  If  the  House  had  re- 
fused to  vote  a  certain  increase  of  income 
to  tlie  duke  when  his  royal  highness  had 
no  issue,  was  that  any  reason  for  their 
now  refusing  to  provide  for  such  issue  i 
If  objection  had  been  made  to  placing  the 
duke  upon  an  equality,  in  point  of  income, 
with  his  royal  brothers,  and  if  his  hishness 
had,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal,  been 
obliged  to  reside  abroad,  the  more  in* 
curobent  was  it  upon  the  House  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  education  of  his  child*  Whe- 
ther that  child  was  or  was  not  destined  to 
rule  in  future  over  Uiese  kingdoms*  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  he  should  receive 
a  proper  education*  The  House  ought 
to  dedde  the  question  upon  iti  own 
merits. 

Sir  E.  KnaUhbuU  said,  be  save  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  resolutions.  But 
he  was  so  anxious  that  the  education  of 
the  young  prince  should  take  place  in  this 
country,  that  he  wbhed  to  see  some  stipu^ 
lations  annexed  to  the  resolutions  by 
which  •  that  object  would  be  secured*  He 
wished  also  to  know  wheUier  the  eaibroe- 


ment  of  such  a  condition  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  the  royal  duke  himself  re- 
siding in  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said| 
that  the  provision  now  asked  for  had  for 
its  foundation  the  pledge  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  educated  in  this  cottn« 
try.  If  the  education  of  the  young  prince 
did  not  take  place  in  this  country,  then 
he  should  be  guilty  of  misleading  the 
House*  He  was  not  authorised  to  state 
whether  the  duke,  in  consequence,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  above  condition  with  re- 
gard to  his  son,  intended  to  take  up  hi^ 
residence  in  this  country* 

Sir  £.  KnalchbuU  wished  to  ask,  whe- 
ther if  the  young  prince  remained  five  or 
six  years  abroad,  and  then  repaired  to  Eng- 
land to  commencehis  education,  that  would 
be  considered  as  a  compliance  with  the 
condition  which  was  understood  to  be 
coupled  with  this  resolution  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would 
not;  and  if  such  was  the  course  that  would 
be  pursued,  the  object  of  the  grant  would 
not  be  answered,  and  he  should  be  grossly 
deceived* 

Mr.  DenmUn  said,  he  was  aware  that 
there  was  something  veir  gracious  in 
making  grants  to  persons  of  esudted  rank, 
and  that  it  waa  considered  niggardly,  or 
even  worse,  to  refuse  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic money  to  one  of  the  royal  family ;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  thought  that  liberality  to 
the  prince  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  injustice  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  could  not  agree  that  the  ex- 
pense in  the  present  instance  was  of  no 
consequence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  the  pre- 
sent grant  would  set  the  settle  of  many 
other  expenses*  He  was  the  more  anx^ 
ious  to  commence  his  opposition  now,  as 
he  perceived  that  there  was  an  eagerness 
in  some  Quarters  to  follow  up  the  prece- 
dent set  Dy  the  ministers  that  night,  and 
to  multiply  the  examples  of  lavish  disoosal 
of  the  public  money*  No  sooner  haa  the 
resolutions  of  that  night  been  submitted 
to  the  committee,  than  one  hon.  member 
stepped  forward  and  declared,  that  he 
would  not  only  vote  tba  grant,  but  also 
for  all  the  arrears  since  an  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  income  of  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Another 
faithful  guardian  of  the  public  suggested 
the  propriety  of  paying  the  debts  ot  the 
duke  or  York,  whom  he  semed  to  think 
the  most  popuhtf  man  in  the  country; 
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and,  08  one  item  of  those  debts,  a  gallant 
admiral  had  informed  the  House,  that  the 
royal  duke  owed  no  less  than  12,000/.  to 
his  ta3or ;  so  that,  because  of  this  gross 
extravagance,  which  would  not  be  coun- 
tenanced in  a  private  individual,  the  coun- 
try was  to  be  plundered,  and  asked  to 
make  good  debts  to  he  knew  not  what 
amount.  Every  person  was  bound  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  own  income, 
and  could  have  no  rieht  to  exceed  that 
income,  and  then  ask  tne  public  to  reward 
his  past,  and  encourage  his  future  miscon- 
duct, by  relieving  him  from  his  embar- 
rassments. He,  for  one,  could  not  consent 
to  see  the  public  thus  plundered,  without 
mercy  and  without  shame.  He  thought 
the  cases  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  duchess  of  Kent  totally  dissimilar. 
In  the  former  case,  only  6,0001.  a-year 
was  granted  to  the  duchess  for  the  sup* 
port  and  suitable  education  of  the  heiress 
presumptive  to  the  Crown.  Of  the  mo4er- 
ation  of  this  grant,  none  entertained  the 
least  doubt ;  but  then  came  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  what  he  so  oddly 
called  *'a  more  distant  proximity,"  and 
was  for  extending  the  bounty  of  parlia- 
ment to  nephews,  nieces,  and  to  the  third 
imd  fourth  generations.  Not  one  of  these 
might  come  to  the  Crown,  and  the  public, 
therefore,  had  little  interest  m  them ;  nor 
could  it  be  said  that  their  education  would 
be  good  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
thousand  pounds  granted  for  that  purpose, 
[hear,  hear,  hear!]  He  could  not  see 
why  the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  now 
take  6,000/.  a-year  from  the  people,  be* 
cause  he  had  had  a  son  born  six  years  ago. 
He  already  took  from  them  19,000/.  a- 
year,  all  of  which  he  spent  abroad. 
His  Tojn\  highness  had  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  observations  of 
the  English  public,  and  perhaps  he  bad 
done  wisely ;  if  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
reside  abroad,  the  last  thin^  the  House 
ought  to  do,  would  be  to  bnng  him  back 
to  reside  In  England.  The  government 
aeemed  to  have  taken  the  best  potoible  care 
that  the  present  grant  should  oe  uncondi- 
tional. Now,  he  thought  that  the  least 
the  public  could  expect,  at  the  hands  of 
their  representatives,  was,  that  they  should 
not  grant  away  the  public  money  for  any 
object,  without  makinc  the  performance 
of  that  object  the  coomtion  of  the  graAt 
The  duke  received  a  liberal  allowance 
from  this  country,  although  it  might  not 
be  80  large  as  what  was  granted  to  his  re- 
latives, who  had  not  been  subject  to  public 


animadversion.  Twice  had  the  opinions  oP 
parliament  been  expressed  upon  the  pub-^ 
lie  maintenance  of  the  duke,  and  he  trost-i 
ed  that  the  opposition  to  the  present  mea*' 
sure  would  be  vieoroos  and  firm ;  nor  did 
he  despair  of  seeing  it  effectual.- 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  protested  apiinst 
the  course  adopted  by  members,  of  discus* 
sing  the  rights  of  persons  hypothetically. 
He  thought  that  an  illustrious  person  had 
been  most  unfairly  dealt  by.  His  royal 
highness  had  abstained  from  bringing  bis 
private  afiairs  before  parliament,  and  it 
was  a  most  unkind  reward  for  sudi  for- 
bearance, to  moot  the  point  by  supposl-^ 
titious  arguments,  whether  if  he  did- 
apply  to  the  House,  be  would  be  deemed 
a  nt  object  of  relief.  It  was  not  by  anjr 
person  professing  friendship  for  the  duke 
of  York  that  his  name  had  been  Intro- 
duced ;  and  yet  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
highness  had  been  discussed,  as  freely  as 
if  he  had  sued,  in  forma  pauperis,  for  re» 
lief.  With  reference  to  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  all  parties  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  the  grant,  and  if  govemment  hald  any 
thing  to  answer  for  on  this  point,  it  was 
for  having  so  long  delayed  bringing  it  be*' 
fore  the  House.  Tliere  could  not  be  a 
greater  compliment  to  her  royal  highness 
than  to  state  the  auiet,  unobstrusive  tenor 
of  her  life,  and  tnat  she  had  never  made 
herself  the  object  of  public  gaae,  but  had 
devoted  herself  to  tne  education  of  her 
child,  whom  the  Housewas  now  called  upon 
to  adopt. — With  respect  to  the  other  reso- 
lution, let  the  committee  treat  it  as  one* 
that  would  give  a  provision,  not  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  but  to  his  child,  who 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  object  of 
the  6rst  vote.  Two  objections  were  ta4eii 
to  this  grant,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
destroy  each  other.  It  was  said  that  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  with  his  son,  resided 
abroad,  and  nothing,  it  was  thought,  coald 
be  more  contaminating  for  a  prince  who 
might  one  day  have  to  sway  tbe  desthiiea 
of  this  nation,  than  that  he  shouM  receive 
his  education  in  a  foreign  kingdom.  It 
was  then  said,  that  the  duke  of  Comber- 
land  found  it  necessary  to  stay  abroad  t 
that  he  was  so  odious  as  to  have  been  re^ 
fused,  in  two  discussions  of  that  House, 
the  benefit  of  an  application  made  in  his 
behalf.  Now,  the  object  of  this  vole  was 
to  secure  the  domestic  education  of  the 
son,  who  was  in  a  situation  to  become  one 
day  a  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
The  grant  was  asked  for  the  use  m  this 
prince  s  not  because  he  was  the  son  of  tbe 
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duke  of  Cuiid>eriwid,  bul  bocaiite  he  stood 
in  ft  relaiion  to  the  Crown  ft  little  more 
remote,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  right 
hon«  friend,  because  he  was  in  a  situation 
of  proximity,  but  more  distant  proximity, 
than  the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Kent, 
to  the  throne.  The  phrase  liad  been  ex. 
cepted  to  by  the  learned  gentleman ;  but 
he  thought  without  foundation;  for  he 
beliered  the  expression,  **  longiore  proxi* 
mus  intervallo,"  was  familiar  to  every 
classical  mind.  His  right  hon.  friend  had 
been  asked,  what  security  was  there  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  would 
take  place  in  England  }  He  would  answer, 
lliat  it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  majesty's 
responsible  adrisers,  to  see  that  not  one 
^rtbing  of  tlie  grant  was  issued,  unless 
the  condition  were-  complied  with.  It 
was  said,  that  the  House  bad  already 
twice  decided  on  this  i^uestion.  They 
had  decided  on  the  proposition  of  a  grant; 
but  not  on  the  grounds  now  stated.  The 
principal  objection  on  the  first  occasion 
was  to  the  marriage  of  hia  royal  highness; 
and  on  the  second  occasion,  the  same 
ground  was  taken*  It  was  objected  now, 
that  the  royal  duke  continued  to  reside 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  it  was  at  the 
same  time  said,  that  there  was  a  lurking 
dislike  to  htm  in  this.  Surely,  if  the  lat- 
ter were  true— which  he  denied— 4t  was 
crtiel  to  make  his  residence  abroad  an 
objection.  But,  he  did  not  reside  abroad 
from  any  dislike  to  hia  country,  or  from 
a  conscioosnesa  of  being  disliked  in  it. 
One  reason  why  the  royal  duke  resided  in 
the  country  of  his  wife's  relations  was, 
that  he  had  not  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  and  bis  family  with  comfort  in 
England.  The  first  pnde  of  his  heart,  if 
he  could  have  accomplished  it  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  himself  and  his  royal 
consort,  would  have  been  to  live  in  the 
country  in  which  he  drew  his  birth ;  but  as 
he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  it  was  not  un* 
natural  that  he  should  seek  in  her  country, 
among  her  relations,  those  enjoyments 
which  his  fortune  would  not  enable  hhn  to 
obtain  in  his  own.  The  royal  duke  had 
now  a  child  who  was  six  years  old,  and 
therefore  of  an  ase  when  his  education 
became  a  matter  of  importance.  If  there 
were  any  reasons  which  compelled  the 
royal  duke  to  reside  abroad,  as  was  in- 
sinuated, it  was  surely  fit  to  rescue  the 
child,  who  might  be  the  future  king  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
He  contended,  that  the  contingency 
to  which  6a  had  just  aUuded  waa  a  suffi* 


cient  reason*  why  parliament  should  se*'  • 
cure  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  this  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  securities  which  had  been  de« 
manded  for  the  child's  education  in  Eng<* 
land,  he  thought  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  strength  in  the  re« 
sponaibility  of  ministers,  wno  were  bound 
to  see  the  grant  applied  as  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  directed. 

Sur  C.  JFbr&ef  gave  his  assent  to  both 
the  resolutions.  He  recollected  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  a  member  of* 
the  opposition,  when  the  former  proposal 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberiand  was  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  He  was  asking,  how  it* 
was  that  so  many  osembers  had  come  up 
three  or  four  himdred  miles  from  the 
country  to  vote  against  the  proposition, 
and  be  was  told  that  it  was  because  the 
duke  had  assisted  in  outstins  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  talents.  He  trusted  that 
at  present  no  such  vindictive  motive  ope^< 
rated  upon  the  mind  of  any  individual, 
and  complained,  that  the  House  had* 
shown  itself  at  all  times  too  nig^dly  in 
making  prow ision  for  those  royal  individu- 
als whom  it  was  bound  to  support- 
Mr.  John  Wiiimmt  wished  the  lion, 
baronet  to  reconcile,  if  he  coold,  the 
empty  bendiea  of  the  opposition  at  that 
moment,  with  the  unworthy  motives  he 
had  assigned  for  their  conduct.  .  There 
was  one  objection  to  this  resolution  which 
he  did  not  see  how  to  obviate.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  had  only  61OOO/.  a-year, 
whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 
19,000/.  Why,  then,  was  the  same  ad- 
dition to  be  made  to  the  income  of  both  ? 
He  would  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
went  to  reduce  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  nem. 
con.  The  cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
next  moved,  "  That  his  majesty  beenabled 
to  grant  a  yearly  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
consolidated  fond,  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  6,000L  to  his  royal  highneai  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  honourable  sop- 
^rt  and*  education  of  his  highness  prince 
George  Frederick  Alexander  Cfharles 
Ernest  Augustus  of  Cumberland.'* 

Mr.  Cnppi  proposed,  as  an  amendment, 
thit  after  the  word  **education,"  the  words 
<«in  Great  Britain*'  be  added. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  {le  felt  conscious  of  having  endea- 
youred  to  induce  the  coounittee  to  agree 
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to  this  rofl6lotioD  upon  fais^  pfioCenoes»  be 
might  not»  perhaps,  object  to  fetter  the 
grant  with  the  condition  which  the  hon. 
raerober  vould  sUd  to  it.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  colleague*  and 
himself,  he  did  not  see  how  a  more  une* 
quiFocal  pledge  could  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee than  that  it  had  already  received. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  insert  such  a  con* 
dition  in  the  grant  as  the  hon.  member 
now  proposed,  unless  it  was  his  intention 
to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  public*  that  the 
committee  had  been  entrapped  into  this 
vote  by  a  certain  promise,  without  which 
ihey  would  not  have  consented  to  accede 
to  it.  On  that  account  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  amendment.  Besides,  he 
wished  to  put  it  to  the  committee,  whe- 
ther the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  passed,  would  risk 
the  loss  of  this  grant  by  educating  his  son 
abroad.  Even  if  the  royal  dnke  should  . 
determine  to  educate  the  young  prince 
on  the  continent,  parliament  woula  at  aH 
times  hold  in  its  hand  the  meant  of  re- 
calling him  to  his  duty.  It  could  either 
address  the  Crown  to  withhold  the  grant, 
or  repeal  the  bill  by  which  it  was  ^ced 
at  the  Crown  s  disposal. 
.  Mir.  Cripps  said,  that  in  proposing  the 
amendment,  he  had  no  intention  to  treat 
the  pledge  which  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
had  offered  with  any  disrespect.  As  for  as 
they  w^re  concerned  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  religiously  redeemed; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  mutt  say,  that  if 
he  were  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  words  inserted  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  </•  P«  Groff^  said,  he  would  not 
support  the  amendment,  if  he  thought  it 
implied  any  doubt  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
ministers;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
what  security  the  House  had,  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  would  keep  their  pla- 
ces, or  that  their  successors  would  follow 
in  their  footsteps  ?  If  some  future  House 
should  be  disposed  to  act  upon  this  sul^- 
ject,  where  in  the  journals  would  they 
find  any  record  of  the  assurances  of  the 
present  administration?  If  the  amend- 
ment was  not  carried,  the  pledge  now 
given  to  the  House  would  not  be  recorded 
at  all,  and  could  not  in  future  be  acted 
upon,  if  the  present  administration  should 
be  dissolved.  He  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  iR.  Martin  said,  he  would  vote  for 
this  grant  nofetterred  by  any  condition, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  augmentation 


in^ich  it  made  to  the  income  of  tbe  royal 
duke  would  enable  him  to  return  and  live 
in  this  country. 

Lord  Binning  said,  that  the  amend- 
ment implied  a  want  of  confidence  either 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  If  it  were  carried,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  the  young 
prince  ever  going  out  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  he  thought  no  such  condition  should 
be  imposed 

Sir  «/.  Newport  said,  he  placed  great 
confidence  in  the  pledge  ofiered  by  min* 
isters ;  but  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
amendment.  He  would  not  consent  to 
make  the  slightest  augmentation  to  the 
income  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  widi- 
out  a  distinct  pledge  that  his  child  should 
receive  a  perfectly  British  education. 
Ministers  were  able  to  give  pledges  for 
themselves ;  but  what  right  had  they  to  do 
so  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ?  It  was 
said,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  sever 
the  child  from  the  parent ;  and  yet  they 
bud  not  been  told  that  the  duke  mtended 
to  return  home.  Combining  these  two 
circumstances  together,  it  appeared  to 
him  thst  tbe  education  of  the  child  must 
necessarily  take  place  abroad.  He  there** 
fore  wished  to  nave  some  entry  on  the 
journals  descriptive  of  the  circumetanoee 
under  which  this  vote  was  given. 

Mr.  Huskision  could  not  support  the 
amendment.  He  contended,  that  as  the 
prince  of  Cumberland  was  not  far  remo- 
ved from  the  Throne,  and  as  he  might  one 
day  sit  upon  it,  his  education  ought  to  be 
provided  for  accordingly.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  it  would  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  tbe  young 
prince  could  not  be  removed  for  any  pur- 
pose from  the  country  without  the  lesve 
of  parliament.  If  he  led  Englandi  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  no 
longer  justified  in  paying  to  his  father  any 
part  of  his  allowance.  Now,  suppose  it 
were  thought  advisable  at  some  future 
period  to  send  this  prince  abrosd,  either 
for  his  health,  the  benefit  of  his  education, 
or  for  fleshing  his  maiden  sword  on  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  That  object 
could  not  be  accomplished  if  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  Parliament  had  an 
interest  in  watching  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  prince  was  educated ;  but 
the  parents  had  a  greater.  He  thought  the 
purpose  of  the  grant  would  be  adhered 
to  without  the  amendment;  which  wtt 
adding  an  unnecessary  restriction. 
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Dr.  iMMngitm  wd,  he  itm  prepared 
to  gire  hit  confidence  to  the  preient 
cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;•  but  m  the 
right  hon.  genileman  bould  not  pledge 
hiimelf  thai  eiz-monthe  hence  a  '*  no«po* 
pery"  adminietratiott  might  not  foe  in  exigt- 
ence,  and  ashe  would  neTerplaoeihe  slight* 
eat  confidence  in  such  anadministnition.he 
must  look  for  some  stronger  security  than 
the  word  of  a  minister  luible  to  removal, 
that  the  prince  of  Cumberland  should  be 
educated  in  England.  A  new  minister 
might  say,  **]X  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  to  have  this  boy  educated  abroad. 
I  know  nothing  of  any  pledge  which  ray 

Eredecessors  teve  given.    1  go  by  the 
rtter  of  the  act.**    The  leader  of  a  «*no» 
popery^'    administration  might,    out  of 
mere  gratitude  to  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  be  anxious  to  lake  such  a  course, 
if  it  were  true,  that  he  had  been  formerly 
iostrumentarin  ousting  an  administration 
favourable  to  the  Catholics.    He  must, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  such  conse- 
quences, vote  for  the  amendment:  for, 
a  *<no«popery''  administration  he  would 
trust  wKh  nothing.    The  object  of  the 
resolution  was,  not  to  vote  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  sovereign  to  educate  the 
prince,  but  to  vote  it  to  the  sovereign  to 
enable  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  do  so. 
He  would  vote  that  money  with  pleasure 
to  the  king ;  but  on  no  account  would  he 
vote  it  to  the  king  for  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland  to  doleit  out  as  he  chose  for  the 
education  of  his  son.    It  was  worthy  the 
representatives  of  a  great  nation  to  see 
how  the  education  of  its  future  princes 
was  conducted ;  but  the  present  resolution 
would  reduce  the  Crown  into  a  mere 
conduit-pipe  to  supply  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland with  money  professedly  for  the 
education  of  his  son,  but  really  and  truly 
for  his  own  expenditure.    He  would  trust 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House ;  but  he  could 
not,  and  he  would  not,  trust  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.    That  royal  personage 
had  net  the  confidence  either  of  the  House 
or  of  the  country.    He  would  not  go 
back  into  any  distant  recollections  of  his 
conduct.    The  royal  duke  stood  now  in 
the  same  situation  as  he  did  in  1815. 
He  had  done  nothing  to  alter  the  opinion 
parliament  thenentertained  of  him.  All  the 
ministers  had  abstained  from  saying  that 
lie  had.    They  would  net  give  him  the 
money ;  they  gave  it  for  the  education  of 
the  prince.    It  was  intended,  however,  for 
the  duke.    Had  it  been  asked  in    his 
name,  minislers  knew  they  would  not 


have  obtained  theaaaelion  of  parliaments 
To  shew  that  it  was  really  intended  foe 
him,  he  begged  the  House  to  observe^ 
that  the  duke  had  now  19,0002.  a-year ;  the 
duchess  of  Kent  only  6,000/.,  and.  they 
were  both  to  have  an  additional  6,000i.t 
making  the  income  of  the  duchess  12.000/., 
and  of  the  duke  25,000/.  But  was  not 
the  duke  quite  as  well  able  to  educate 
his  son  on  the  19,000/.  as  the  duchess  of 
Kent  her  daughter  .on  12,000/.,  and  this 
child  nearer  the  throne  than  She  duke'a 
son  ?  The  duke  might  not  return  to  the 
country  where  he  drew  his  breath,  and 
whenee  he  draws  his  revenue.  It  was 
probable  that  he  wished  to  remain  abroad; 
and  he  (Dr.  L.)  would  hot  give  one  shil« 
ling  to  bring  him  back.  He  would  vote 
for  the  grant,  if  it  secured  the  education 
of  the  prince  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  7.  WUwm  thought  it  ought  to  be 
fixed  determioately  how  the  money  was 
to  be  spent,  and  where,  or  they  would 
stultify  their  votes  in  1815  and  1818» 
He  must  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  had  opposed  the 
grant  in  1815,  and  in  1818,  and  as  he 
meant  to  vote  for  the  present  resolution, 
he  wished  to  show  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  two  votes.  On  the  former 
occasions  it  was  stated  that  the  duke  had 
no  children,  and  that  a  larger  income 
might  be  necessary  if  he  had  any.  He 
thought  the  House  was  only  redeeming 
the  pledge  thus  given  by  now  voting  a 
sum  for  the  education  of  the  young  prince. 
He  objected  to  the  amendment,  as  not 
giving  the  House  one  jot  more  security 
than  they*  now  hsd.  It  was  not  in 
their  power  to  biiid  down  their  succeap 
sors.  He  wished  to  see  even  the  educa- 
tion of  princes  conducted  under  the  eye 
of  their  parents.  It  was  right  that  the 
Crown  should  be  intrusted  with  a  power 
of  interference  in  cases  where  the  paren* 
tal  authority  was  abused ;  but  the  exer* 
else  of  it  on  this  occasion  appeared  te 
him  both  unwise  and  unnecessary.  After 
the  debate  of  that  night,  could  any  man 
doubt  that  the  education  of  this  child 
would  take  place  in  England. 

*  Mr.  IFiirre  supported  the  amendment, 
because  there  would  otherwise  be  no  se- 
curity that  this  child  would  receive  an 
English  education. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peet  suggested,  that  the 
object  of  securing  theeduoation  of  thechild 
in  England  could  be  as  well  secured  by  in* 
sorting  a  declaratory  sentence  in  tiie  pre* 
amble  of  the  bill,  as  by  the  proposed 
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amendment  of  the  retolutiony  which' would 
not  be  a  respectful  ceoise  to  the  Crown, 
ai  that  resolution  was  an  echo  of  the 
Royal  message. 

Mr.  Caicrqft  contended  for  the  necei- 
sit^  of  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
child  should  be  educated  in  England. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the 
amendment  64;  Against  it  79  ;  Major- 
ity 15.  The  committee  then  divided  on 
the  original  resolution.  Ayes  105;  Noes 
55;    Majority  50. 

List  nfthe  Minority. 


Judgu* 


CMS 


Aicland,  sir  T. 
AUen,  J.  H. 
Bailey,  col. 
Bent,  J. 
BeDyoOy  B. 
Beroal,  R. 
Bright,  V. 
Brougham,  H. 
Carter,  John 
Coke,T.W.joD. 
Colbnrn,  R. 
Corbett,  P. 
CromptOD,  S. 
Penmao,  T. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Orattan,  J. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Gttise,  sir  W. 
Ueath^ote,  J.  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
llobhouse,  J.  C. 
Ingleby,  sir  W, 
KDatchbull,  sir  £. 
James,  W. 
Leader,  W. 
Lewis,  W. 


Loshington,  W. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Uacdonald,  James 
Martin,  John 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Mildmay,  P.  S. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Phillips,  G. 
PhUlips,  G.  R. 
Price,  R. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Talk,  G.  A. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Stanley,  £.  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Wemys,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  aid. 

T£LLEB. 
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JoDOBs'  Salaries.]  The  report  being 
recommitted,  with  an  instruction  to  make 
-provision  for  retired  allowances,  the  chan- 
c^lor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  first 
resolution,  **  That  the  se? eral  nett  annual 
salaries  herinafter   mentioned    shall    be 

granted  to  the  undermentioned  justices  of 
is  majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  in  lieu 
of  all  salaries,  fees,  and  emoluments,  now 
received  by  them ;  and  that  there  be  issued 
and  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  df 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelandi  such  sums  asi  with  the  sums  now 
payable  to  the  said  justices  respectively 
ositof  his  majesty's  civil  list  revenues, 
will  make  up  to  each  of  the  said  justices 
the  sooi  bemmifter  mentioned;  that  is  to 
sayi  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's-bencb,  the  nett  annual  salary  of 


10,0001.  to  (he  chief  justice  df  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  nett  annual  salary 
of  8,000/.  to  the  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer  the  nett  annual  salary  of 
7tOOO/.  and  to  each  of  the  puisne  justices 
of  the  courts  of  King's*bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  barons  of  the  Coif  of  the  cottrt 
of  Exchequer,  the  nett  annual  sahirr  of 
6,000^." 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that,  in  his  opiinioa, 
the  House  ought  not  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  because  it  was  connected  with 
a  proposition  for  taking  away  the  fees  at* 
tached  to  the  office  of  chief  justice.    The 
offices  out  of  which  those  fees  grew  were 
incidental  to  the  situation  of  chief  justice, 
and  had  existed  for  centuries.    It  was 
froRi  these  that  he  derived  the  greater 
portion  of  his  recompense,  and  of  the  le« 
gitimate  reward  of  his    labours.    Chief 
justices  had  as  much  a  vested  right  in 
these  offices  as  any  archbisho))  of  Canter- 
bury could  have  in  the  see  which  he  had 
not  yet  become  absolutely  possessed  of. 
If  it  were  proposed,  for  instance,  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  leases  of  that   see» 
and  to  eive  the  present  possessor  a  smaller 
sum  in  lieu  of  the  loss  he  miglH  sustain, 
how  much  would  it  excite  the  disappro* 
bat  ion  of  that  sacred  profession.    If  an 
alteration  were  proposeid,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  fair  average  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  if,  and  compensation  to  that  amount. 
But,  what  did  they  now  propose  to  do^ 
To  increase  the  salaries  or  the  puisne 
judges  from  4,  to  6.000/.  a*year,  and  while 
on  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
jrears,  the  uilsry  and  fees  of  the  chief 
justice   amounted   to   between  14,  aiMl 
15,000/.  a-year,  to  add  only  1,000/.  to  the 
lowest  sum  he  received  during  an?  one  of 
these  years.    This  might  be  an  advantage 
to  the  present  chief  justice,  because  it 
would  give  him  a  small  increase  to  his 
present  salary,  he  not  being  in  a  situation 
to  participate  in  all  the  imvantages  de* 
rived  from  the  disposal  of  the  incidental 
offices ;  but,  thougn  he  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  that   respectable  indi* 
vidual  on  this  sulyect,  he  was  sure  that  he 
was  incspable  of  bartering  any  of   the 
rights  of  his  successors.    It  was  unjust 
towards  the  diief  justice  to  take  away  from 
him  his  fees,  in  order  to  create  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  puisne  judges^    It 
was  an  admitted  prtociplet  that  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  court  of  King*s-bencb 
ooffht  to  be  a  place  of  great  elevaiiont 
ana  dignity*    Such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
profession.    To  make  it  socb»  it  should 
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he  a  ntiiilioii  of  considerable  emelimieAC. 
The.  profeieioD  of  tbe  law  wai  like  a 
lottery.  lu  expentet  always  exceeded 
iU  profits  just  as  ihe  expenses  of  the 
tickets  exceeded  tbe  value  of  the  pd8i:s. 
fo  make  these  situatioos  the  object  of 
high  spirit  and  ambition,  they  shpuld  be 
ones  oteinolunient  and  dignity.  Any  step 
to  degrade  the  high  offices  of  chancellor 
or  ch^  justice,  was  a  step  towards  tbe 
degradation  of  the  whole  profession.  Men 
of  very  considerable  eminence  would  not 
l|e  induced  to  give  up  a  leading  practice 
a^  the  bar,  for  a  salary  barely  equal,  per- 
hsps  inferior,  to  the  profits  of  their 
nractice.  The  style  of  living  must  also 
be  taken  into  the  account.  The  profes- 
sion lived  very  much  together,  and  were 
rigorous  critics  towards  each  other,  as  to 
the  rate  and  style  of  expense.  A.  man 
of  good  practiee  might  live  in  bis  own 
way,  and  make  a  very  good  figure  .with 
hsif  his  earnings.  Not  so  with  the  chief 
jfistice,  who  was  looked  up  to  not  only 
as  head  of  the  common  law,  but  ss 
one  possessed  of  dignities  and  advan- 
tages becoming  his  high  station.  .  A  man 
qould  accumulate  less  for  his  family  as 
chief  justice  with  10,000^  a-year,  than  a 
barrister  could  with  the  same  siun  ac« 
quured  by  practice.  He  was  free  to  do 
as  he  liked  in  the  latter  case ;  in  the  for- 
nier,  be  would  be  chained  to  hard  Isbour 
for  life;  be  would  be  condemned  to  tug 
^  an  iron  oar,  or  if  that  were  considered 
tpo  .harsh  a  description,  at  a  gilded  one. 
I^e  wouldadvise  government  by  all  means, 
iif  ibey  wished  to  induce  independent  men 
of  the  best  intellect  and  acquirements  to 
accept  that  situation,  not  to  reduce  its 
(|onsequence  or  pecuniary  advantages, 
but  to  do  every  thins  in  their  power  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  it.  With  that  view 
he  would  take  it  out  of  the  influence-of 
tne  lord  chancellor,  whoever  might  hap« 
pan  to  take,  that  office.  For  his  own  part 
be  did  not  see  any  disadvantage  to  the 
public,  on  the  promotion  of  the.  chief  justice 
io  the  .chancellorship.  It  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  provide  as  .many  com- 
petitors of  capability  as  .they  could,  and 
the  chief  justice  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
ta  ofer  himself.  But,  for  that  reason,  the 
appointment  of  the  chief  justice  should 
not  lie  .with  the  lord  cfaitncellor.  He 
Opuld  easily  eoncejhre  a  case— -thought  of 
Qovi^t  it  n^ver  yet  did  happen— -of  a  lord 
ohaneieUor  iakipg  care  not  to  promote 
any  persons  to  the  bench  except  sudi 
i^.wf»v  notoaousiy  loo  inferior  to  |am* 
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self  to  threaten  him  with  tlie  danger  of 
rivalry.  To  prevent  this,  the  governoMttS 
oupbt  to  secure  the  appointment  of  tha 
chief  justice  to  themselves,  taking  care  to 
bestow  it  on  the  very  best  man  of  their 
own  party.  The  dignity  and  importaneo 
of  the  chief-justiceship  could  not  be  over* 
rated  in  this  country  so  long  as  it  was  a 
land  of  liberty ;  and  every  messure  thft 
was  adopted  to  lower  its  conseauence, 
was  a  degradation  to  the  profession. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose,  as  an  amendment—"  That  the 
sum  of  12,000^  be  inserted,  instead  of 
10,000^"  as  he  was  well  informed  that 
the  average  of  salary  exceeded  that  sum. 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fully 
concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
learned  gentleman,  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  any  measure  that  went  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  chief-justiceship;  and 
if  his  proposition  could  possibly  lead  to 
such  a  consequence,  he  would  at  once 
abandon  it.  Dut  it  appeared  to  him  that 
tbe  opinions  of  the  learned  gentleman 
rested  on  a  fallacy ;  for  he  had  argued  as 
if  there  were  some  abstract  rights  at- 
tached to  the  office  itself.  He  could 
easily  understand  the  abstract  rights  of 
an  individual  in  possession  of  the  office, 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  tbe  nature 
of  any  supposed  rights  attaching  to  any 
future  holder  of  the  office.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  we  should  look  at  no  riehts 
except  those  of  the  holder  of  tbe  omce, 
and  then  we  should  merely  have  to  con«» 
sider  whether  10,000/.  a  year  would  not. 
be  an  adequate  salary.  With  respect  to 
the  eminent  individual  now  holding  the 
office,  his  average  salary,  after  all  deduc- 
tions, might  be  computed  at  8,500/.,  and 
he  proposed  to  him  an  addition  of  1,500/. 
a  year,  which  be  considered  an  adequate 
compensation.  He  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  bsving  tbe  first  men  in  the  pro- 
fession to  fill  tbe  office ;  and  it  was  hut 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men,  pre- 
vious to  tbe  attainment  of  that  peripd 
when  they  would  be  qualified  for  the 
office,  had  acquired  a  considerable  for« 
tune.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
honour,  the  distinption,  and,  he  would 
add,  the  gfory  attendant  upon  tbe  dis« 
charge  of  those  high  functions,  i;hich 
would  operate  as  a  much  higher  induce- 
ment  to  elevated  minds  than  ^000/.  a  year. 
He,  therefojre,  couU  not  see  how  this  pro* 
position  was  shutting  the  door  against 
eminent  lawyers  to.  fill  the  high  judicial 
offices  of  the  state.. 

SO 
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Mr.  Scarieii  said,  in  answer  to  the  nr-^ 
gument  respecting  abstract  rigb(s»  he 
woiild  ask  this  question :— Take  the  case 
of  the  revenues  of  a  bishop,  and  imagine 
ft  to  be  proposed,  that  the  income  of  the 
Accessor  or  the  present  bishop  shonld  be 
diminished  by  2,000/.  a  year,  would  not 
a  cry  be  immediately  raised  ?  If  his  opi- 
nion were  asked  what  other  mode  ought 
to  be  adopted  fbr  increasing  the  import- 
ance of  the  chief  justice,  he  would  answer, 
by  making  htm  a  peer.  As  the  Mouse  of 
Lords  had  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  on 
onr  lives  and  liberties,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  hnve  some  good  lawyers  amongst 
them ;  and  this  would  add  considerably 
to  his  dignity.  Th^re  was  a  period  when 
chancellors  and  judges  held  their  levees, 
and  maintained  their  station  with  the 
highest  splendor.  Lord  Mansfield  in- 
variably held  levees ;  but,  if  a  lord  chief* 
justice  could  be  found  to  ride  down  to 
court,  or  to  travel,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  his  train-bearer  and  another ;  or  the 
lord  chancellor  with  his  mace  in  a 
hackney-coach,  then,  indeed,  some  saving 
might  be  made  out  of  10,000/.  a  year. 
He  would  have  the  office  of  so  high  im« 
portance,  that  the  6r8t  nobleman  in  the 
land  would  feel  his  son  honoured  by  his 
elevation  to  it.  But,  he  should  infinitely 
prefer  leaving  the  income  of  chief-justice 
as  it  was,  to  adopting  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  his  mind 
was  relieved  when  he  foucd  it  admitted 
that  they  were  not  dealing  harshly  with 
the  present  chief-justice,  for  the  main 
consideration  when  dealing  with  vested 
interests  should  be  a  provision  for  the 
losses  the  individual  might  sustain.  It 
therefore  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
now  at  perfect  liberty  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  the  proper  salary  of  future 
judges.  He  differed  from  the  learned 
gentleman  in  thinking  that  this  measure 
was  objectionable  m  principle.  He 
thought  it  better  that  the  judges  should 
have  a  fixed  salary  out  of  a  fixed  fund, 
than  an  uncertain  salai;y  out  of  uncertain 
and  iluctaating  fees.  It  was  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  salaries  of  the 
offices  of  state  had  been  fixed. 

Th^  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  resolution  agreed  to. 

The  Chanedlor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  would  not  discuss  the  question  of 
the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges,  nntilthe 
report  waa  presented.    ' 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  whether  it  was  in« 
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tended  to  abolibh  all  the  ftei  of  inibrior 
offices  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Tt^\ie6^ 
that  one  of  his  hon.  and  learned  firienda 
had  prepared  a  bill  upon  the  tubJeeC,. 
foQnded  on  a  report  of  the  commb- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Hume  also  begged  to  know,  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  give  the  lord  chan^ 
cellor  a  fixed  salary,  instead  of  allowing 
him  allhfs  enormous  and  abominable  %eM? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  lord  chancellor 
should  form  the  only  exception  in  this 
new  and  wholesome  arrangement.  Hta 
lordship  derived  pecuniary  advantages 
from  the  very  delays  which  he  hknseir 
occasioned. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re-^ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  under-» 
take  such  a  task  before  a  report  had  l>een 
made  on  that  part  of  the  pending  inquiry. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  tliat 
the  notions  entertained  regarding  the 
amount  of  fees  and  salary  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  were  exaggerated  to  a  most 
strange  degree.  His  salary,  charged 
upon  the  Post-office,  was  only  5,000/.  per 
annum,  while  the  average  yearly  amount 
of  his  fees  did  not  exceed  7>000/.,  making 
an  income  of  12,000/.  in  the  whole.  The 
opinion  abroad  was,  that  the  chancellor 
had  a  nett  income  of  more  than  20,000/L 
a  year ;  but,  how  much  did  the  hon.  gen-^ 
tieman  suppose  the  lord  chancellor  actu- 
ally put  into  his  pocket  ?  The  salary  of 
5,000/.  was  liable,  first,  to  a  reduction  fbr 
the  land-tax,  and  beyond  that  8,500/. 
was  payable  out  of  it  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. The  lord  chancellor  had  hinmelf 
disinterestedly  suggested  this  mode  of 
paying  the  vice-chancellor.  In  the  who1e» 
therefore,  he  did  not  put  into  his  pocket 
more  than  9,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  hit 
laborious  duties  in  Chancery.  His  feesp 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
be  between  8,000/.  and  4,000/.  tt  year, 
and  his  total  income  could  not  be  more 
than  12,000/.  or  ]  3,000/.  per  annum.  He 
did  not  apprehend  that  even  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  think  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  overpaid  by  such 
a  sum.  It  might  be  very  wdt  to  talk  tff 
delays  and  postponements ;  but  thus 
much  he  would  say  for  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  that,  as  far  aa  related  to  devo- 
tion of  time  tiMl  mind,  and  exertion  of 
body,  it  was  tmposetble  for  atjy  qmii  to 
exceed  hhn.  He  siiid  this,  becauaeit 
was  a  bare  act  of  justice.  When  it  #aa 
repreaentedi  ever  and  over  agdn,  that  the 
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lofd  chioccllor  was  willowiog  in  wealth 
extracted  from  Burtort,  and  derived  in 
part  from  an  inadeqaata  ditcharge  of 
4ut  J,  it  became  necessary  to  step  forward 
10  rcMUie  to  distinguished  an  individual 
from  «  oBoat  onmemed  imputatioa  [[hear, 
hear !3« 

Mr.  Humt  said,  be  would  rather  give 
the  lord  chancellor  15,000/«  a-year  fixed 
aalarj,  than  allow  him  to  be  paid  in  the 
present  absurd  and  bbjecuooable  manner. 
If  a  deUiiion  existed  at  to  the  amount  of  the 
Jearned  lord's  emoluments  (of  which,  bj- 
the-by,he  ahould  require  evidence  before 
he  believed  it),  the  very  way  to  kec|>  it 
.up  was  to  allow  the  fees,  to  remain  un- 
ascertained. He  was  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  misinformed  as  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  learned  lord's  emoluments. 
If  mistakes  of  so  groas  a  kind  really  ex- 
isiedy  why  bad  not  some  means  been  taken 
4tfecfcually  to  remove  them  ?  It  was  aup- 
posed  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
the  lord  cbancelior  were  not  less  than 
18,000/.  a-Year,  He  was  not  aware  whe- 
.ther  the  fees  on  bankrupt  commissions 
were  or  were  not  included  in  that  amount ; 
he  bdieved  that  they  were  not,  but  the 
uncertainty  sheired  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry. In  some  cases  he  had  been  in* 
Muraaed  that  the  lord  chancellor  regulated 
lees  as  he  pleased,  and  tlius  incidentally 
was  enabled  to  put  money  into  his 
own  pocket.  Why  then,  when  govern- 
ment were  makiqg  this  ^ety  proper  reform 
.ia  the  otJier  courts,  wm  the  court  of 
Chancery  to  be  omitted  ? 

The  &liciior'-Gettcr4d  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than  the  charge, 
that  the  lord  chancellor  had  it  in  his 
power  to  regulate  lees  as  he  pleased,  and 
thus  put  money  into  his  own  pocket. 
The  accusation,  that  he  derived  pecuniary 
advaoti^es  from  the  postponement  of 
causes  was  most  calumnious.  A  noore 
calumnious  or  groundless  statement  had 
never  been  haxarded.  What  pretence 
was  there  for  it?  Whence  could  the 
.boa.  member  have  derived  his  infonn- 
ation? 

Mr.  Hmmic^-^So  far  from  the  attack 
b^mg  ralumnioiis  and  groundleu,  I  chal- 
.lange  the  Solicitor-general  to  lay  upon 
.  the  table  a  wtura  of  the  fees  and  emolu* 
neots  of  tlie  lord  chancellor,  and  I  wHl 
.prove  the  whole  of  what  I  have  asseited. 

Mr.  Twisi  had  no  doabt  that  the  boo. 
.gentleman  would  be  disappointed  in  the 
Jesuit,  if  the  return  were,  produced.  He 
.  only  roie  to  add  one  iact«  of  some  import- 


ance. The  other  side  of  the  House  de- 
lighted to  dwell  on  the  delays  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  tlie  lord  chancellor; 
but  his  lordship,  so  far  from  desiring  post- 
ponements, had  some  time  since,  to  the 
diminution  of  Iw  own  salary,  made  a  re- 
gulation to  prevent  them.  The  holidays 
formerly  allowed  in  the  offices  of  Chan- 
cery oecasioned  considerable  delay ;  and 
bis  lordship  had  ordered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  days,  tliey 
should  be  aboUshed :  giving  at  the  same 
time,  out  of  his  own  funds,  a  remuneration 
to  the  officers  thus^injured.  Thus  his  in« 
come  was  liable  to  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion* from  his  anxiety  that  no  impediment 
should  unnecesaariiy  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  justice. 

After  some  further  conversation,  tlie 
Chairman  raported  progress,  and  asi^ 
leave  to  sit  again. 
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KlVO*S      MXSSAGB — PaOVISION     FOR 

THB  Dueaxss  of  Kent,  and  Dukx  of 
CcMBSBLAND.]  The  report  on  the 
Kiog*a  Message  was  brought  up,  and  the 
resmution  for  granting  6,000^  a-year  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  pf  the 
Princess  Alexandria  Victoria  of  Kent  was 
agceed  te»  On  tiie  resolution,  for  eraot- 
ing  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  to  Uie  duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  the  education  of  Prince 
George  Frederick  Alexander  Cbarlea 
Ernest  Augustus  being  read, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  wss  sorry  not 
to  see  a  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Wateriord,  m  his  place,  who  bad  given 
notice  of  an  ameadment  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. In  hie  absence,  he  aliould  propose 
to  ncf  ative  the  motion  altogether.  He 
thought  ministers  ill-advised  in  recom- 
mending his  majesty  to  make  such  a 
demaaoon  the  liberality  of  parliamentj 
end  he  was  persuaded  that  no  measure 
gtroposed  by  them  during  the  session 
would  give  less  satisfaction  to  the  nation. 
The  public  would  consider  it  a  mere 
waste  of  its  money,  and  a  waste  without 
all  precedent.  On  Friday  night  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  refused 
to  provide  that  the  boy  should  be  edu- 
cated in  England  [no,  no^  He  did  not 
uodeistand  what  those  negatives  meant, 
unless  that  the  proposition  was  negatived 
bv  them  oa  a  division.  The  House  had 
already  reiuscd  a  vote  to  tlic  duku  of 
Cumberland  hinuelft  and  therefore  the 
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resolution  now  uiider  consideratioD  wai» 
in  form,  for  the  use  of  bis  son;  but  there 
could  be  little  doubl  that  the  6,000^.  was 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  father. 
At  present,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  wai 
paid  19,000/.  a-year,  besides  the  allowance 
from  his  regiment ;  he  spent  the  whole  of 
it  upon  the  continent*  in  Hanover,  or 
Prussia.     Now,  he  had  been  informed, 
that  19,000/.  a-year  was  equal  at  least  to 
S0,000/.  a-year  in  England.    Could  there 
be,  then,  the  slightest  desire  for  economy 
in  ministers,  when  they  brought  down  a 
proposition  for  adding  6,000/.  a-year  to 
the  19,000/.  a-year  ?    And  yet  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  to  make  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  6,000/.  a-year  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  for  purposes  of  this  nature. 
The  fact  was,  that  ministers  had,  on  this 
occasion,  come  down  to  ask  what  had 
never  been  asked  of  that  House  before. 
When  was  it,  that  for  the  education  of  a 
boy  not  six  years  old,  6,000/.  a-year  had 
been  asked  for?    He  could  discover  no 
Buch  allowance  to  have  been  ever  made 
to  them  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  sug- 
gested by  this  resolution,  even  at  pHerioda 
when  they  were  further  advanced  in  life. 
The  only  instance  that  at  all  tallied  with 
this,  was  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  formerly  stood  in  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  his 
succession  to  the  throne,  as  the  infknt 
prince  of  Cumberland  stood  in  now.    The 
present  duke  of  Gloucester  was  nephew 
to  the  late  king.     In   1767  parliament 
granted  to  his  late  majesty's  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  8,000/.  a-year.    But, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  present  duke  of 
GIoucesterinl776,parliamentsettledupon 
bim  8,000/.  a-year ;  and  on  his  sister  the 
princess  4,000/.  a-year  "  upon  the  death 
of  their  father."  The  allowance  of  8,000/. 
a-year,  that  had  been  made  to  the  king's 
brother  in  1767,  was  increased  ;  but  not 
until  1785,  to  9,000/.  a-year.     It  was 
therefore  clear,  that  the  late    duke  of 
Gloucester  had  educated  and  maintained 
his  son  out  of  his  annuity  of  9,000/.  a-year, 
without  any  additional  allowance;  the 
6,000/.  a*year  not  having  been  paid  until 
after  his    death    to  the    present^  duke. 
When  he  remembered  the  last  divisions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  House,  on 
the  subject  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
he  could  not  help  asking  what  that  indi- 
vidual had  done  since,  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  parliament !    Was  it  because  hia 
•on  stood  sixth   or   seventh  from  the 
fhroB0|  that  pvliament  waa  to  be  called 
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on  to  alter  the  wholeadmeprecMe&tit  had 
ibrmerly  observed,  of  making  every  priooe 
s\ipport  his  own  family  out  of  the  allow'- 
ance  made  for  hhn  by  his  country  ?  It 
had  been  said,  that  to  the  late  prtncen 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  this  Hoose  bad 
granted  a  separate  maintenance.  But  she 
was  at  that  timeHheheiress  presumptiveto 
the  Crown;  and  the  debates  of  theperiodhe 
spoke  of  would  show,  that  it  was  on  that 
account  parliament  had  made  such  a 
grant.  But  what  was  parliament  asked 
to  do  by  the  present  vote  ? — to  nut  the 
sixth  ot  seventh  in  succession  on  tnesame 
footing  with  the  presumptive  heiress  to 
the  Crown.  A  proposition  for  placing 
the  prince  of  Cumberland  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  princess  of  Kent  waa 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  On  all  tlieee 
grounds,  it  seemed  the  best  and  moat 
direct  course  to  put  a  negative  on  the 
resolution.  Should  he  unfortunately  not 
succeed  in  this  object  that  night,  he 
hoped  that  the  opposition  to  be  made  to 
such  an  objectionable  proposal  would  gain 
strength  every  time  it  came  before  the 

House. 

The  ChancdlorqftheExcheauernaadt  that 
if  it  bad  been  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  accede  to  the  propor- 
tion for  increasing  the  incomeof  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  on  his  marriagein  thesame  way 
as  that  of  the  other  members  of  tiie  royal 
family,  it  certainly  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable  to  make  the  present  application 
to  parliament,  for  the  education  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  child.  But,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  although  an  additional 
allowanceof6,000/.a-yearhadbeengranted 
to  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cainbrtdge, 
on  their  marriage,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land did  not  obtain  that  sura  at  the  time  hia 
marriage  took  place.    He  was  placed, 
therefore,  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  of  bisjt  wo  royal  brothers.  Since  that  pe- 
riod a  son  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  that 
son  had  reached  theage  of  six  years.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  thing  at  all  outrageous  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  in  proposing  that  ade- 
quate means  should  be  worded  for -the 
proper  education  of  that  young  prinoe. 
The  hon,  member   was  extremely  dis- 
pleased that  the  same  sum  should  be  pro- 
posed for  educating  the  son  of  the  aoke 
of  Cumberland  as  for  educatingthe  daugh- 
ter of  the  docheas  of  Kent,  because  the 
former  did  not  stand  in  the  same  degrte 
oC  proximity  to  the  throne  as  the  tatter. 
Bat|  there  waa  aome  inoonsistcney  in  thta 
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argument  of  the  hon.  gentleroan,  and  that 
which  had  been  resorted  to  by  his  friends 
on  a  former  occasion.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  Tote  of  10,000/.  should  be 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Bom  of  6,000/.  to  the  dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Cambridge*  the  House  would  not 
sanction  this  difference  in  the  allowance 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  proximity 
in  relation  to  the  throne,  and  the* vote  of 
10,000/.  was  reduced  to  6,000/.  If,  there- 
Ibre,  any  difference  had  been  made  on 
the  present  occasion  in  the  allowance  to 
be  voted  for  the  education  of  the  son  of 
the  doke  of  Aimberland  and  the  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  it  would  have  been 
made  in  contradiction  to  the  principle 
which  parliament  adopted  on  a  former  oc- 
casron.  He  had  stated  the  other  night, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  the 
object  of  this  vote  was  really  and  substan« 
tially  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
boy  in  this  country.  This  was  his  un- 
equivocal dedaration;  and  he  had  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment  proposed  on  that 
occasion,  because  he  thought  it  ou^ht  not 
to  be  introduced  in  a  measure,  which  was 
in  effect  only  an  answer  to  a  message 
from  the  Crown ;  but  if  the  House  thought 
it  necessary  to  secure  that  object  bv  any 
specific  provision  in  the  bill,  he  had  per- 
sonally no  objection  to  such  a  course- 
Some  of  his  right  hon.  friends  had  sug- 
gested, that  this  might  be  effected  by  in- 
aertiog  in  the  preamble,  that  such  was 
the  motive  and  object  of  the  bill ;  and  in 
euch  a  provision  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
acquiesce,  for  he  should  not  feel  it  to  be 
any  personal  imputation  on  himself,  nor 
did  he  wish  any  declaration  which  he  had 
made  on  the  subject  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. He  had  no  objection  to  any  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy  should  take  place  in 
this  country;  but  in  effecting  this  obiect, 
he  trusted  that  nothing  would  be  done 
which  might  unnecessarily  wound  tlie  feel* 
ings  of  the  illustrious  parents.  Whatever 
hon.  gentlemen  might  think  of  the  illus- 
trious duke,  against  whom  so  much  sni* 
moatty  seemed  to  be  felt,he  couldnotagree 
•with  them,  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  6[ 
course  that  a  child  should  be  separated 
from  its  parents.  They  seemed  to  think 
it  perfectly  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  should  be  expa- 
triated, and  that  his  son  should  be  sent 
'to  this  country  to  be  educated.  Ad  hon« 
and  learned  civiiian,  indeed,  bad  said  the 


other  ni^hl,  that  he  would  do  nothing 
which  might  induce  the  duke  to  retmm  t« 
this  country;  on  the  contrary,  he  wooM 
do  every  thing  In  his  power  to  keep  him 
out  of  it.  To  hold  language  of  Uiis  kind 
^ras  really  to  display  very  little  ieei- 
ing  for  the  illustrious  party  to  whom 
it  referred.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
indeed,  must  terminate  in  the  actual  aM 
perpetual  separation  of  the  fatlver  from 
his  child.  If  this  money  was  to  be  grant- 
ed at  all,  it  must  clearly  be  granted  m  the 
way  proposed;  because  to  say  that  the 
father  should  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  child's  education,  and  no 
control  over  the  application  of  the  money 
proposed  to  be  given,  would  be  a  course 
that  he  should  exceedingly  regret  to  see  the 
House  adopt.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
not  die  slightest  objection,  nor  could  his 
majesty's  government  feel  any,  to  incor- 
porate into  an  act  of  parliament  any  words 
that  should  be  thought  to  comprise  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  education  of  the 
child  in  England. 

Dr.  Lushtngion  said,  that  since  the  last 
discussion  on  this  subject  he  had  referred 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  that 
House  in  the  years  1815  and  1818,  on  the 
proposed  grant  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
tana.  He  felt  great  reluctance  in  making 
any  observation  which  might  be  coDsi£ 
ered  personal  to  any  branch  of  the  royal 
family ;  he  felt  it  his  duty,  however,  to 
declare,  that  after  a  full  consideration  of 
all  that  passed  in  the  years  1815  snd  1818, 
he  had  come  to  the  decided  opinion,  that 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  both  these 
occasions  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  just 
and  proper.  He  did  trust,  therefore, 
that  this  House,  would  not  retrace  its 
former  steps,  and  by  consenting  to  this 
allowance  of  6,000/.  a-year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  prince,  deny  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whicn  they  had  formerly  act- 
ea ;  ana,  in  reality,  carry  into  effect  that 
which  they  had  before  most  properly  re- 
jected, lie  ventured  to  say,  that  never 
had  an  occasion  presented  itself  on  which 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  more 
completely  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
House  than  on  this  question.  If  this  was 
so-^f  the  House  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
trace their  steps— if  they  were  not  about 
to  make  a  grant  upon  entirely  new  prmci- 
ples,  and  forasentirely  novel  purposes,  let 
them  first  consider  what  grounas  of  ne- 
cessity were  laid  for  that  grant.  And, 
when  that  neccMity  should  nave  been  as* 
certained,  let  them  take,  above  all  things. 
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^especial  eire  iliat  ibe  refolntioo.  and  the 
act  CO  be  framed  on  that  retolutiob*  were 
vxprefited  with  cufficient  carefalnees»  to 
«ait J  into  coBipIete  effect  that  which  was 
DOW  etated  to  be  the  real  object  of  the 
retolutiott.  First,  then»  aa  to  the  fiecei- 
city  for  the  grant.  He  protested  thaty  on 
the  present  occasioo^  he  did  net  think 
any  latislaetory  ground  of  necessity  had 
been  laid.  Mot  that  he  thought  the  sum 
itself  was  matter  of  any  very  serious  consid- 
eratfon,  because  k  was  impossible  to^y 
that  6»000^  a*year  was  an  amount  that 
could  seem  of  great  iiiMiot  ranee,  in  these 
cares,  to  parliaseot.  Bat|  the  precedent 
was  M  fMlf  a  very  dangerous  one,  and 
might  lead  to  consequences  mischievous 
ia  the  exftreme.  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
Dot  iee»  that  the  duke  of  Comberlsnd 
bad  not  already  allowance  enough  to  dis- 
charge all  these  duties  of  education  and 
maintenance,  if  he  was  really  disposed  to 
discfasirge  them.  Let  the  llouse  ioauire 
what  the  duke  of  Cumberhmd  had  aooe 
to  merit  this  grant.  The  beau  gentlemen 
OB  thb  otiMir  aide  of  the  House  bad  not 
'denied,  that  the  duke  meant  to  take  up 
iiis  rcaidenee  abroad*  But,  he  had  a  duty 
to  pel  form  in  England,  both  to  his  coun- 
try and  tohischild.  What,  then,  ought  the 
diike of  Cumberland  to  have  doner.  He 
ought  to  hafe  endeavoured  to  perform 
them.  He  should  have  seen  whether  it 
-was  not  possible  to  educate  his  son  out 
of  the  means  he  already  possessed,  witlv- 
out  resorting  to  the  House  for  further 
nseans;  and  then,  if,  after  doing  all  that 
lay  in  hhi  power  to#ard  the  education  of 
'kts  child,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
go  on  without  additional  assistance, 
--^he  might  hate  come  to  parliament 
with  *a  strong  claim,  not  to  say  on  its 
generosity,  but  on  its  justice*  But*  the 
-ddce  of  Cumberland  Iwd  remained  and 
etHl  remained  abroad.  They  were  now 
nlling-him  to  look  after  his  duties.  Why 
kehadnotdonesoofhimselfbeforei  notone 
word  of  explanation  had  been  offered  from 
Ci^e  other  side.  Here,  Main,  if  theee  were 
the  facta  of  A%  case,  he  most  aay,  that 
ttotii  ^tt  duke  should  have  returned  to 
this  cDuntfy««-mitil  be  should  have  shoif n 
himnlf  wilmw  to  dischaige  the  dutieathat 
he  was  bound  to  discbaige-*^it  would  be 
preflsaluretooometoaoy  voteataU.  But, 
suppose  the  duke  should  coase  back  to  this 
oouotry,  be  (Dr*  L.)  was  sciU  waiting  for 
ananswer  to  toe  question  behad  addressed 
«D  hh  oujaety's  nunisters  on  a  fonner 
c?eomg;  a^d  this  was  it-— how  came  it,  I 
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that  the  duchess  of  Kent^  with  her 
13,000/.  a-year,  would  be  able  to  provide 
for  her  young  daughter  who  was  so  near 
in  succession  to  the  tbrooe,  to  maintain 
her  rank  and  state  on  their  present  foot- 
ins^  and  to  provide  all  the  education  suit* 
able  for  that  daugfatery  while  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  incapable  ^  managing 
the  same  duties  with  19,000{.  a  year! 
Surely,  here  was  a  gross  inconsistent  at 
the  outset.  -  But,  let  them  suppose  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  have  made  out 
his  case,  and  that  House  to  have  voted 
the  money ;  in  whom  would  be  the  man- 
agement of  the  youjBi^  prinoe,  and  of  this 
sum  ?  Would  It  be  in  the  duke  of  Cum^ 
berland,  or  in  the  king  I  The  right  hen* 
the  president  of  the  board  of  Control  Inui 
referred,  on  a  preceding  evening,  to  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  which  went 
to  this  effect-— that  of  grandsona  in  suo- 
•cession  to  the  throne  the  maoagemeot 
was  in  the  king*.  For  him  (Dr.  L.) 
this  was  too  knotty  a  point  to  decide. 
But,  let  it  be  said  that  the  present  king 
was  entitled  toliafo  the  control  and  edur 
cation  of  the  young  prince  of  Cumberland; 
then,  of  what  egregious  absurdity  waa 
the  House  about  to  be  f[uilty  ?  They 
would  be  voting  to  the  king  a  grant  oif 
6,000/.  a^year  for  the  education  of  a 
.prince  whom  the  law  confided  to  hisman^ 
agement;  but  this  6,000/.  B»yea|^  tliey 
would  empower  the  king  to  pay  over  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  for  toe  professed 
purpose  o£  exercising  that  management, 
or  coalroli  which  the  law  recognized  only 
in  the  king.  So  that  they  would  thus  l>e 
separating  the-  duty  from  the  considera- 
tion paid  for  iu  due  discharge.  Or,  let 
the  House  take  the  reverse  of  this  state- 
ment. Suppose  the  king  was  not  entitled 
to  take  care  of  this  young  prince's  educa- 
tion, would  it  not  be  proper  to  ^ive  his 
majesty  some  power  and  authority,  for 
the  sake  of  so  entitling  him  ?  When  tl«e 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  refused  lo 
say  wliether  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
atKHtt  to  re^ura  to  England  or  not,  wss  it 
not  hish  time  that  parliament  sbouUl 
strengtnen  the  hands  of  the  king,  an4 
give  him  sometlung  like  the  ability  to 
control,  in  so  important  an  affair  as  the 
education  of  thia  prince,  supposing  that 
by  law  he  did  not  already  possess  tliat 
ability?  Why  then,  whether  bv  the 
esistii^  law  the  king  could  or  could  not 
exert  such  control,  it  was  obviously  of 
the  bat  impodaoce,  thai;  this  grant  should 
be  ao  wivaedi  as  to  enable  the  kiog.to 
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esereiie  td  fihitary  an  tofluonee  Mid 
•uibMitjr*  TIm  chtntellor  of  the  £xcbe*> 
^iier»  in  advcrfiDg  to  what  he  (Dr.  L.) 
had  said  on  another  nighty  had  nol  vonr 
eorrectly  slated  his  M>terTaUon.  H!e 
had  never  said  that  he  woold  wish  to  part 
Ihe  father  from  his  son  s  ao  such  idsa  hod 
ever  entered  his  mind*  What  he  did  say 
was^  that  he  felt  unwillflig  to  give  even  a 
aingle  shtUuig  Co  ensble  tb  doke  of  Cum* 
berland  to  retarn  to-  this  country*  Nor 
did  he  think  it  wonM  beooane  that  House 
to  feel  otherwise  on  the  aafajeet  i  nor  that 
the  dolce  deserved  diet  they  should  fed 
otherwise,  while  they  were  to  be  thus  ce- 
dooed,  as  It  were»  to  drive  him  by  their 
votes  oo  this  resolution  to  the  disehaige 
of  duties  that  he  ought  long  ago  to  have 
discharged  without  any  such  iodtement. 
Upon  these  grounds,  lie  thought  the  -pre- 
sent  wording  of  the  grant  ought  to  be  «1- 
lercd  \  and  in  the  absence  of  ms  right  hon* 
friend  (sir  J.  Newport),  he  would  pre* 
some  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
MIowingeffeott  namely,  that  the  words 
^  his  royal  b^p;haess  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land*'  be  omitted ;  and  that  at  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  resolution  there  should  be 
added  these  words— «Mn  the  United  King- 
dom.*^ He  could  see  no  reason,  if  the 
House  should  think  it  proper  to  pass  this 
gmnt,  whv  they  should  not  secure,  to  the 
Qtmost  of  their  power,  the  fulfilment  of 
their  own  intentions.  He  remarked  this 
die  more  paiticolarly,  because,  on  refer- 
ring  to  the  diseassioas  in  the  year  1818, 
he  found  that  the  late  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry used  these  very  expressions  :— 
**  that  as  to  that  vote  of  SfiOOl,  per  annum 
to  the  duke  ef  Cumberland,  which  had 
been  negatived  in  the  year  1815,  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  suiBcientiy  recorded  by 
it/'  Now,  if  the  late  lord  Londonderry 
thought  that  the  epiinion  of  parKament 
was  not  suSdentlfr  evinced-  by  the  vote 
just  referred  to,  he  called  upon  hen.  gen- 
slemen  seriously  to  consider,  whether  the 
opinion  of  the  House  coold  wkh  any  de- 
gree of  consistency  be  hehl  to  be  sofll- 
eiently  recorded  by  that  trhioh  was  no- 
thing better  than  the  inere  verbal  asser-^ 
tion  of  the  right  hon»  gentleman,  as  to 
Che  real  object  of  this  resohitlon,  as  to  the 
education. of  the  young  prince;  and  of 
which  ateertion,  sincere  as  it  most  on- 
doubledly  was  upon  his  lips,  the  right 
hob.  gentleman  himself  eonld  net  poisibty 
undertake  for  the  strict  and  literal  per- 
fcrmanee? 


Mr.  CimsMy  dedared,  Ibat  he  conldiioi 
agiee  to  pass  dther-  the  otiginal  motieny 
or  the  amendment  which  had  been  pnM 
posed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleasan 
who  spoke  last.  During  all  the  time  that 
he  haa  sat  in  parliament,  he  had  never 
witnessed  so  gross  an  outrage  as  that 
which  was  now  put  upoq  the  ffood  sensw 
and  consistency  of  the  House,  by  this  at- 
tempt to  get  6,000^  a-vear  oat  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  tne  duke  of  Cum- 
berhind.  For  that  was  the  fiict— the 
money  was  wanted  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
House  of  Commune,  however,  had  comw 
into  this  sort  of  contact  before ;  and  he 
felt  justified,  from  what  had  dready  hap- 
pened on  those  occasions,  in  saying,  that 
this  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
attempt  to  raise  efiOOL  anyear  under 
fiilse  pretences.  Now,  that  was  just  the 
fact.  8ix  thousand  pounds  Opyear  for 
the  education  of  a  child  five  yeers  old  f 
It  was  nonsense  to  ulk  of  it.  Was  ever 
so  absurd  a  thing  heard  of?  In  troths 
this  was  as  near  as  posdble  the  old  mo-» 
ttons  of  1815  and  1818  in  a  new  form ; 
but  that  was  the  most  insulting  and  con- 
temptuous in  which  it  could  have  beets 
produced  to.  the  House.  It  was  true  that 
6,000/.  a-vear  had  been  voted  to  the 
dudiess  of  Kent,  but  the  application,  he 
waa  very  sure,  never  came  from  her,  nor 
from  those  around  her.  Her  higbnese 
had  been  tdked  to,  and  tdked  about; 
and  she  nod  the  princess  her  daughter,  s» 
far  from  bdng  voluntary  applicants  on 
this  occasion,  had  been  made  the  oMfW 
tools  to  justify  the  application  on  bebdf 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberhind,  and  carry 
that  with  thdr-own.  If  the  House 
agreed  to  the  resolution,  he  thought  they 
woold  disgrace  themselves  for  ever*  He 
wodd  support  the  negative  that  had 
been  moved  by  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Cfippt  expremed  himsdf  to  be 
friendly  to  the  pnndple  of  the  nmend* 
ment.  He  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  thoae  who  acted  with  him  oir 
this  subject ;  but  as  they  misht  not  al- 
ways retdn  tbdr  places,  and  as  human 
life  was  uncertdn,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  imprc^riety  in  introducing  the 
words  proposed  as  an  nmendraent^  Soose 
diusion  had  bemi  made  te  the  dHfctnnce 
in  nmeunt  of  the  twe  sums  whkb  were 
thesnbiectof  this  resohition;  but  wbe» 
dm  diftrsnoe  belireen  the  snanner  kt 
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whidi  t  male  and  a  famale  of  the  esaltad 
i:aak  of  the  penoof  coneeroed  id  it  was 
coDiideredi  ne  was  sure  this  would  not 
be  thought  uoreasonabie.  The  hon.  gen* 
tieman  who  spoke  last  had  seemed  Co 
think  there  had  been  some  j  aggie  be- 
tween the  duchess  of  Kent  and  Uie  dulce 
of  Cumberland  [cries  of  oh,  no  !]• 
.  Mr«  Creeve^  said,  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  intention  than  to  say  any 
thing  disrespectful  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent.  On  tne  contrary,  he  had  intimated 
that  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Comber- 
land  had  put  forward  the  case  of  the 
duchess  of  Kent  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting their  application ;  that  this  pro- 
position was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
ibe  duchess  of  Kent  and  her  &mily ;  and 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  ha?e  her  claims 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, though  he  duke  had  good  reason 
for  wishing  to  make  her  claims  subsidiary 
tp  his  own  rejected  pretensions. 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  nis  thoughts  than  to  insinuate 
that  there  was  any  improper  understand- 
ing  between  the  two  illustrious  indivi- 
diuds;  but  he  thought  that,  as  the 
grounds  of  the  claims  of  each  were  very 
nearly  similar,  th^y  had  properly  come 
together  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  that  he  per- 
fectly remembered  what  had  passed 
during  the  former  debates  on  an  increased 
allowance  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  then  thought,  that  the  duke  had  been 
treated  with  great  unfairness;  and  he 
thought  so  still  [hear,  hear!] — the  only 
possible  claim  on  the  country  being  as 
provision  for  the  sons  of  the  sovereign; 
and  when  the  .provisions  of  the  dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Cambridge  were  increased, 
those  of  the  dukes  of  Cumberhind  and 
Sussex  ought,  in  common  reason  and 
justice,  to  have  been  increased  in  the 
same  manner.  On  this  ground,  he  should 
▼ote  for  the  motion,  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  required  for  the  edu- 
cation of  hia  son.  As  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  his  royal  high- 
ness*s  habitually  residing  out  of  the 
country,  the  duke 'of  Cumberland  bad  a 
right  to  live  where  best  it  pleased  liim  ; 
to  educate  bis  own  son  where  he  thought 
most  convenient;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
[coughing  and  laughter].  The  grea( 
and  necessary  evil  attendant  on  the  edu- 
cation of  all  princes  was,  their  being,  from 
t^e  firstj  surroupdfsd  by  sycophants.    An 


education  in  Eiiglaiid,  bjr  act  .of  paslian 
ment,  was- probably  the  woAt  edtieatioii 
that  .could  possibly  be  recwed  by  a». 
English  prince ;  aiid,  in  spite  of  afi  the 
clamour  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  wta» 
would  deny  to  a  father  the  right  of  diree* 
tion  in  the  bringing  up  of  his.  own  child, 
he  should  vote  .for  the  grant--aot  as  ne- 
cessary onaecoont  ofthelnfimt  prinoe,* 
but  as  reparation  of  a  previoiia  injustioe. 
Sir  G*  Rote  said,  that- having  lived  fer^ 
some  years  so  near  the  person  of  liieduke 
of  Cumberland  as  to  enjoy  frequent  op-* 
portunities  of  ascertaining  his  chvaeter,' 
and  observing  his  conduct,  he  could-  not 
remain  silent.    With  r^ect  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  duke  from  England,  that,  ^t 
should  be  remembered,   was .  in  conse-. 
quence  of  the  treatment  he  had  reoeived> 
here.    It  was  impossible  for  any  person 
to  find  himself  the  object  of  universal  dis- 
like, and  treated  with  disrespect,  and  eve» 
insult,  which  be  knew  to  be  undeserved,^ 
but  which  he  had  no  means  of  preventing, 
and  yet  subject  himself  to  the  re^titioo. 
of  them.    His  accjoaintance  with  ms  rojfiai* 
highness  had  continued- for  four  years  and 
a  naif.    Upon  the  commencement  of  it 
some  of  his  friends  had  remonstrated  witb. 
him  on  the  danger  which  be  might  run 
from  the  bad  repute  in  which  hak  royal 
highness  was  helcL    To  which  he  had  re- 
plied, that  he  saw  his  foyal  highness  sor-; 
rounded  by  men  of  the  most  distii^m'shed 
probity,  of  the  most  scrupulous  delicaey  of 
conduct,  and  as  such  he  would  not  believe 
the  disadvantageous  reports  which  he  bad 
heard.    Subsequent  expenence  had  con*, 
vinced  him  that  the  opinion  be  bad  formed 
was  correct,    He  had  never  known  any 
man  behave,  upon  all  occasions,  in  a  man- 
ner more  becoming  his  station,  or  with, 
more  kindness  and  consideration  to  all 
who  were  about  him.    This  bebavionr 
of  his  royal  highness  was  not  purchased 
on  his  (sir  G.  Rose's)  pert  by  any  servile 
compliance;    on  the  contrary,   he  had 
upon  some  occasions  felt  himself  obli- 
ged  to  differ  from  his  royal   highness^ 
and  on  those  occasions  the  duke  had  acted- 
with  the  greatest  fairness*    During  bis 
residence  at  Berlin,  he  had.  constant  o|i- 
portttoities  of  observmg  the^  duke  in  his 
family,  and  he  must  say  that  he  bad  never 
seen  a  more  affectionate  patent,  and  that, 
the  chUd,  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  from  his  age  he 
was  capable  of  manifesting  it,  seemed  to- 
relum  that  aftction.    He  had  come  for- 
ward to  say  thus  much,  because  he 
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iMixioiit  to  dnrwtte  ione  of  the  expret- 
•ibnt  he  hidhMrdr— expreinoai  which  tiad 
a  teodenoy  to  exfenperate  Uie  father  af^iost 
this  bouatry;  a  feeling  in  which  it  was 
natvral  to*sappose  that  the  son  would  be 
educated,  if  thejr  were  persefored  im 

Sir  IF.  Confpreve  said,  that  he  had  known 
the  duke  of  Cnmberland  for  a  long  while, 
daring  which  his  conduct  had  been  unex- 
oeptkmahle ;  and  no  one  could  be  more 
panotual  in  the  payment  of  his  debts* 

Mr.  Alderman  Smiih  said,  that  his  royal 
highness  had  been  the  Yicttm  of  malevo- 
leobe,  and  was  driven  out  of  his  nati?e 
country  by  Innuendos  and  misrepresenta* 
tions.  Whateter  the  House  might  think 
proper  to  do. with  respect  to  the  education 
of.  the  chtid^  be  thousht  these  attacks 
agaiiist  the  father  should  not  be  persisted 
in. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that,  however 
various  the  views  were  which  had  been 
taken  *bv  hon.  members  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,. still  be  thought  there  was 
no  universal  feeling,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unpleasant  than  the  allusions  to 
which  it  had  given  .rise.  He  should, 
thenefi>re,'ia  the  verv  little  he  had  to  say 
on  the  sabject«  avoid  any  reference  what* 
ever  to  those  topics.  He  could  not  con- 
cur  with  thehDn.ffentl9flnaD(Mr.Gumey), 
who  regarded  the  resolution  before  the 
House  as  an  attempt  to  redress  an  in- 
justice which  had  lormedy  been  done. 
The  proposition  oamesimpfy  upon  its  own 
grounds ;  and,  so  material  a  change  had 
taken  plaoe,  tliat  the  House  could  con- 
sistently agree  to  this,  eveu  though  it  were 
cbnvinced  that  the  grounds  of  its  former 
refusal  were  correct.  The  way  in  which 
it  liad  been  put  by.  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  was,  he  thought,  a  fair 
one.  First,  was  this  vote  necessary ;  and 
secondljr,  what  was  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it  secure  i  The  non.  member  for 
Montrose  had  said,  thai  every  man  was 
i)oond  to  educate  his  own  children.  As 
eppUed  to  private  life  tlHS  was  quite  true ; 
but,  in  the  case  before  the  House,  the  in- 
.terest  it  had  in  this  child  made  its  educa- 
tion It  matter  of  national  importance;  and 
since  we  thought  fit  to  take  upon  .ourselves 
ibo  burthen  of  that  education,  we  had  a 
right  to  require,  if  we  saw  reason,  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  In  En^and.  Some* 
thing  had  been  said  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
t^  sum ;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that  as  the 
4uchQfli  of  Kent  found  her  allowance  of 
12,000c  per  annum  sufficient,  that  of  the 
dukeofCumbetlaodv  amounting  tol8,000if., 
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was  morethan  enough.  But,  he  thought, 
when  thir  came  to  be  more  coolly  conai^ 
dered,  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  situatieii 
of  a  widow,  leading  ft'  retired  life,  was 
very  different  from  &at  of  a  prince,  who 
hacl  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  a  station 
to  keep  up.  It  was  asked,  why  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  did  not  come  heme;  but, 
wbep  the  manner  in  which  his  name  had 
beenintrodocedinto  the  discussions  of  that 
House  in  1815  and  1818,  andthealiutions 
which  had  been  then  made  (and  which 
he  believed  were  now  regretted)  to  his 
royal  highness*s  wife,  were  recollected,  it 
would  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
choose  to  reside  abroad.  He  repeated, 
that  it  was  in  every  wsy  proper  that  hia 
royal  highness's  son  should  be  educated 
in  England :  and  the  House  ought  to  re* 
quire  some  more  valid  security  than  the 
word  of  a  minister  for  that  purpose.  To 
effect  this,  he  thought  the  best  way  would 
be  by  some  proviso  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill 
hereafter,  to  be  founded  on  the  resolution 
recording  the  seme  of  the  House ;  and 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, '  that  any 
such  introduction  should  have  his  consent. 
For  the  words  in  which  it  should  be  ex-* 
pressed  be  was  indifferent,  provided  that 
they  did  not  imply,  that  the<luke  of  Cum- 
berland was  not  worthy  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  his  own  son,  but 
merely  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  one  who  might  hereafter  be  the  mon- 
arch of  England  should  receive  hiseduca* 
tion  in  that  country,  the  destinies  of  which 
he  might  one  day  be  called  to  rule  over. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was*  sornr  to 
intrude  himself  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,  for  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  as  the  subject  bad  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  the  sooner 
It  was  put  an  end  to  the  better.  He 
agreed  also  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
in  not  caring  by  what  form  the  principle 
of  an  Englisti  education  was  secured;  and 
he  agre^  still  further  with  him,  in  ad* 
mitting  that  in  private  life  every  man  was 
bound  to  educate  his  own  child,  and  no» 
body  bad  a  ri^ht  to  interfere-— so  long  as 
tlie  father  paid  the  money.  The  differ- 
ence between  that  case  and  the  one  under 
discussion  was  so  obvious,  that  he  need 
say  no  more  about  it.  With  respect  te 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  all  were  agreed  to^ 
night;  and  that  good,  at  leut,  had  grown 
out  of  the  former  discussion.  If  the 
grant  were  reallv  to  he  made,  he  shouki 
not  object  to  those  terms;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  oppose  it  altogether ;  and  in 
8  P 
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tbii  oppotttion  he  hoped  he  should  receive 
some'  support.  He  had  been  told .  that 
aoeb  appiicatiOBb  wen  millebft  of  ordinary 
pfactice.  NoW|  this  «^  really  of  too 
much  consequence  to  be  passed  Ilehtly 
over ;  since  it  might  hereafter  be  reduced 
to  a  geaeial  rul^  that  as'  oflen  as  any 
prince  or  princesashonidb^  born  to  any 
^ne  connected  vath  the  royal  ftniily>  the 
House  should  be  caled  upon  to  provide 
lor  them.  It  appeased  ta  htta  equally 
dmgeroas  $nd  novel  to  adroit  it  in  tile 
shape  of  a  precedent,  that  as  soon  as  the 
aciona  of  tw  royai  stock  attained  their 
Hkh  or  siath  year,  the  Honse  should  be 
eftpecled  to  vote  %fiOdL  per  annum  for 
their  education.  The  last  instance  of 
such  an  application  was  akojg^etber  differ- 
ent. It  «as  made  on  bebalTof  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  whose  life  had  been  invaria- 
bly respectable,  and  who  had  never  ifivoW 
ved  hinnelf'in  any  pecuniary  difficulties; 
but,  that  was  a  prospective  provision 
BBside  in  Ike  life  time  of  the  late  duke,  and 
ao  additienal  sum  had  been  asked  for  the 
pMeaaididEe,  or  for  the.  princess  Sophia. 
Wm  1km  House  now  to  surn  over  a  new 
le^f,  ahd'providea  larM  annual  sum  for  the 
educatton  of  the  child  of  a  member  of  the 
royal' fiunilyf  whose  income  at  present  was 
\9filM?  The  resolution,  in  favour  of 
the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  stated  as 
a  preo^ent»  but  it  was  the  strangest  pre- 
cedent he  had  ever  heard  of-*«it  was,  in 
fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  tame  resolti- 
tionw  But,  the  truth  was,  that  no  pvopo^ 
sitioa  whatever  had  been  made  by  the 
duchess  of  Kent.  She,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  prince  Leopold,  out  of  that  ample 
allokrahoe  which  he  was  in  the  enioyment 
of^  waa  quite  able  to  educate  her  daughter 
in  a  prepec  manner.  What,  then,  could 
be  more- unjust  than  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to.M  forth,  to  the  public,  that 
ahe  solicitea  any  aJiowanoe  for  that  pur- 
pose? He^  believed'  that  the  duke  of 
Gomberland  did  make  an  application— 
at  all  events,  that  hia  fisends  did  for  him» 
and  he  knew  and  assented  to  it;  and  thus 
the  duchese  of  Kent  and  prince  Leopold 
were  associated  in  an  application  which, 
they  did  not  wish  for,  merely  because  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  did  ask  for  it.  [A 
cry  of  ^'No"].  At  least  if  he  did  not  ask  for 
it  he  would  net  refuse  it.  He  felt  it, 
to  be  his  duty  decidedly  to  oppose  the 
grant,  as  bemg  altogether  urnieoessary, 
and  an  abuse  of  that  power  which  the 
feople  %o  largely  intrusted  to  the  House. 
He  would  oppose  it  also  because  its  ten»i 


dency  was,  to  lower  that  true  dignitjr  of 
the  royal  fomily  which  consisted  in  the 
respect  folt  fat  iJiera  by  the  people. 
Another  reason  which  made  Imaimfiiend* 
ly  to  the  measure  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  mix^ 
cd  up  with  it»  and  the  aaisreprcaentalions 
to  which  that  had  ghren  rise.  He  saw 
prinoe  LeopoM  attacked  for  doing  thai 
which  he  had«  in  foct^  never  done  at  all, 
and  which  be  had  never  wished  to  se^ 
done.  Hehadaolldng  to  do  with  tfie  other 
consideration  which  had  been  urged  or 
rather  attuded  to:  but,  he  objected  that, 
by  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  the  House 
would  be  doing  that  iodirMtly  which  it  had 
refused  to  do  n^ectly.  HedianotseeiqMm 
what  ground  the  taJdag'  the  child  of  the 
duke  of  Combei4and  Irom  its  parent  eaidd 
be  justified.  The  late  princess  Charlotte 
had  been  taken  from  the  care  and  super- 
intendance  of  a  parent  to  whom  she  wai 
bound  by  all  the  dearest  and  most  tender 
ties.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  condema 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  measure ; 
and  although  that  parent  was  a  fovourite 
of  the  public,  and  thepiareat  of  thecUM 
now  spoken  of  waa  any  thiag  but  a  fa- 
voorite  with  the  pubHc,  he  trought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  takat  away  firou  him 
who  hod  tlie  best  right  to  direct  its 
education, 

Mr.  Secretary  Cemning^  in  eonaequenee 
of  the  turn  which  the  discussion  had 
taken«  wished  to  have  it  nodersfeood  that 
the  vote  before  the  House  was  not  pro- 
posed as  an  atonement  for  aav  fomier 
decision  which  it  had  come  to,  out  grew 
merely  out  of  the  circumstance  of  a  child 
whose  education  it  waa  now  the  time  to 
begin,  and  in  which  education,  fvom  the 
nearness  of  that  child'  to  the  throne,  the 
eonntrv  was  interested.    Without  goin^ 
back,  then,  to  blame  or  to  justify  the  duke 
of  Cumberlandforhisreaidence  abroad,  the 
House,  he  bdieved,  would  agree,  that  hia 
child  must  be  educated,  not  M(»uie  it  waa 
his  child,  but  because  thedu^  of  educa^ 
itkff  it  devolved  upon  the  state,  of  which  it 
might  one  day  be  so  importtnt  a  member. 
Wnat  was  now  proposed,  therefore,  was, 
that  by  a  resolution  the  most  eatended 
and  moat  coercive,  it  should  be  providedg 
that  this  education  ahould  be  carried  on 
at  home,  and  that  the  royal  parent  ehoidd 
either  return  to  England  himself,  or  aoiid 
hither  his  child,  aa  he  might  think  proper. 
Thus  would  be  avoided  that  hursh  intetw 
forence,  which  would  oo  aH  accounts  be 
inestpedient*     The  ooaditioni   however^ 
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was  (PM  iMah  cqiiI4  not  be  paiM  )n^t 
and  which. Slight  be  JBO  wordML  a«nol  tQ 
woimd  a  parent's  fiieliogs.  This  ivea  the 
ease,  in  a  Air  words,  and  all  that  bad 
been  added  was  extraneoos.  be  riIV  i>iil' 
of  the  Question  all  that  had  ,been  said 
upon  otnor  .subjec^ts*  and  (liarticulalrTy 
wished  that  meptioa  should  n^t  bq  fnadjp 
of  the  duchess  of  Sent  upon  this  pcf^-^ 
aion ;  because  hi^.was  sure  that  1^4^  (^ui 
Blade  the  suJbjeet  of  a  discussion^  ff^Vi 
be  as  uBCOBiforiable  to  her  fedliiqss  as  it 
was  repuffnant  to  tfiat  uooblfusif e.  ddi^ 
cacv  y^nSck  ehafaeterised  her  eoWduct, 
and  which  f^adered  her  an  omaitienC  to. 
her  exaked^f^tio^' 

Sir  F.  JBkfioBRM  said,  that  when  he  ^me 
down  to  thfi  Housey  he  8uppose4  tba^ 
she  question  wbiohwas  to  be  defli4ed  was» 
whether  ofc  not  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
should  have  6fi00k  added  to  his  income ; 
in  other  words,  whether  that  should  be 
now  done  indirectly,  which  the  Hous^ 
some  vears  ago  refused  to  do,  when  It  was! 
directly  proposed  to  ihem.  Had  that  been 
she  case,  ha  .should  have  been  placed  In 
the  situation  of  running  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring the  disaMrobation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  wno  seemed  to  think  that  to 
advert  to  the  character  and  eonduct  of 
the  rojal  persom^e  in  question,  if  not 
absolutely  unparliamentary,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  highly  improper.  As,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  placed  altogether 
on  a  different  footing,  he  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved; and  was  yery  much  satisfied  to 
find  that  he  could  do  his  duty  to  the 
country  without  any  violation  of  those 
feeliuffs  which,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, lie  should  have  been  caUed  upon  to 
disturb.    It  was  probable  that  the  pro- 

f>08ers  of  this  grant,  perceiving  the  re- 
uct^nce  of  the  House  to  assent  to  it  as 
directly  to  the  duke,  had  the  discretion  (o 
qhapge  the  tone  of  their  application,  and  to 
alter  the  object  to  which  the  grant  was  to 
be  applied.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  change,  the  House  were  now  told, 
that  the  grant  was  required,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  so  much  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  cTuke  of  Cumberland, 
but  on  public  grounds,  in  order  to  insure 
a  proper  education  to  a  young  prince, 
who  at  some  future  period  might  be 
called  to.  the  throne.  Now,  he  realfy 
could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  possible 
that  61OOO/.  a*year  could  be  required  for 
such  a  purjoi^,  for  an  infant  six  yesrs 
old.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
that  infanti  and  nothing  could,  in  its  con- 


seanenfses,)  be  .niqre.  mHchieypos  10  the 
puolici  thai)  to'  aurrouod  a  .ctiild'of  that* 
Hg^  with  all  the  folly  and.expiense  wnich 
an  inconpe  ot  6^0061.  Would  furnish.   Such 
a.  proceeding  (and,  history  bore  out  the. 
asserUon)  was  calculated,  .more  than  any 
other,  to  render  him  ui)fit  tor  the  throne, 
should  luture   6ontingekieieS|  call  upon 
him  to  fill  it.    If  ^thi^  ''ojal^  child  was  ,in 
the  coun^ry>  the  hepteducatiod  yiat  could 
be  given  bjm.  was  merely  that  which  was 
usually  |pv^n  to  ihe  chilar|i)s  of  persons  o|^ 
rank.    To  surround  hita  wi^th  a  kind  of 
little  state  wbula  be  S9  injunpos,  that  he 
woiddrlither  consenf  to  let  the  money  ge 
into  the  ppckeU  of  die  &ther,.  than  that 
the  uofor^tipate  child  shbuid  be  ^polled, 
and  deprived  of  every,  chilfice  jof  being 
qiialified  to  exefcise  thelctngly  functions 
happily  for  hinwelf,  and  bepefidiallj  to 
the  publk.    He  also  felt  some  suspicion 
when  he  found  this  case  mixed  up  with  a 
proposed  erant  to  a  niable  lad^  who  bad 
made  no  demand  on  the  public,  and  re- 
specting whom  it  had  been  understood 
that  a  near  relation,  for  whom  a  generons 
sn4  ample  provision  had  been  maHe  by  the 
state,  would  render  no  such  denuHid  re<)ui- 
slte.  Being  convinced  that  the  illustrious 
person  to  whom  he  aOuded  vras  not  only 
willing  to  prevent  such  a  uecfssity,  but 
that  ^  wouU  be  exceedingly  uneasy  if 
he  were  suspected  of  any  refnctanee  to 
provide  for  the  benefit,  advantage,  and 
comfort  of  the  amiable  lady  in  question, 
he  .could  not  bnt  think,  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  grant  td  the  doobois  of  Kent 
was  only  a  mastb,  a  kind  of  stalxiog-horsej^ 
to  reconunend  the  one  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberhmd.     If  so,  the  circumstance 
strengthened  his  objection  to  this  latter 
grant    He  repeated,  thai  he  Could  not 
see  why  an  infiint  sq  circumstanced  should 
have  96  large  ^  suin  vott^  for  Us  edocit- 
tion.    If vcrt^i however, it wasabsohitely 
necessary  to  take  ^  care  that  the  money 
should  be  applied  te  thiatpurposei  and  tq 
that  puipbse  aAone;  and  he  iM  ceis* 
vinced  that  tke  public  woukl  be  eXtrsme^ 
dissatisfied  if  that  were  not  done* 

Tbe  Chahcelior  ^tie  ExAefiKfiMt 
that  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  (o  fefget 
the  circumstances  of  the  ease.  SooH 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  lord 
Londonderry  was  asked  in  that  Hpuse^ 
whether,  it  was  tbe  intentioaof  the  Crown 
to  propose  an  additional  gralbt  to  the 
duchess.  His  ans#er  was,  that  govern* 
ment  didnsft  Chink  it  necessary  at  that 
time  to  make  snch  a  proposition,  mas- 
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much  af  prince  Leopold  had  expretted 
his  intention  of  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  her  royal  highness  and  child.  It 
was  hnpofsible,  however,  that  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  considered  as  per- 
manent in  its  nature ;  and  it  was  on  that 
account  that  the  present  proposition  was 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Brcudiam  obsenred,  tliat  as  it  was 
allowed  on  all  sides,  that  security  ought  to 
be  taken  for  compelling  the  proper  ap- 
propriation of  the  grant,  he  would  recom- 
mend  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  with- 
draw his  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  House  to  come  to  a  distinct 
vote  on  the  first  and  simple  proposition. 

Dr.  Luskington  said,  ne  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  do  SO9  if  the  right  hon.  eentleman 
opposite  would  pledse  himself  to  the 
introduction  in  the  biU,  of  a  security  for 
the  education  of  the  child  in  England, 
and  of  a  control  OTor  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  replied,  that 
he  could  not  give  any  other  pliidge  than 
that  which  he  iiad  already  mentioned* 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
grant  120;  Against  it  97*    Majority  25. 

Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  to  the 
Hou^e,  that,  on  the  constitutional  erounds 
which  he  had  stated,  as  well  as  because 
he  perceived  a  disposition  in  the  House 
to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary  and 
accidental  coldness,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  respecting  question!  of  economy, 
and  a  tendency  to  spend  the  people's 
money,  as  if  there  was  never  to  be  a  want 
of  it  again,  he  should  continue  to  give  the 
measure  bis  strenuous  opposition  m  all  its 
stages, 
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BoNDBD  Corn  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Bonded  Com  bill. 

The  Earl  of  MatmeAitry  objected  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  mlowed  of  the 
importaUoo  of  com  from  Canada  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  duty.  He  feared  that  corn 
from  the  United  States  would  be  intro* 
duced  iqto  this  country  as  Canadian  com. 
He  would  therefore  move,  **  That  it  be  ai| 
instruction  to  the  committee  to  leave  out 
of  the  bill  all  that  part  which  related  to 
the  alteration  of  the  duties  on  wheat,  the 
produee  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,"* 

Earl  Bathuni  contended,  that  the  best 
policy  this. country  could  adopt  was,  to 
shew  her  colonies  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  a  country  which  consi- 
dered  their  interests.  The  great  objec-t 
tion  to  that  part  of  tlie  bill  against  which 
the  amendment  was  directed,  was  the  sup- 
posed dandestioe  importation  that  would 
take  place  from  the  United  States.  But, 
the  importation  from  Canada  was  restrict- 
ed to  com  in  grain,  and  not  in  flour ;  the 
latter  being  tne  usual  way  in  which  the 
American  States  exported ;  and  the  very 
bulk  of  the  grain  being  suScient  to  expose 
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h  to  the  risk  of  seizure,  it  woold  be  diffi- 
cult to  carrj  on  lucfa  a  trade  from  the 
United  Statei  without  detection.  Some 
jealousy »  he  was  aware,  existed*  oo  the 
part  of  Ireland ;  but  be  saw  no  reason 
why  Canada  should  be  placed  aoder 
ereater  restrictions  than  Ireland,  nor  was 
he  aware  that  she  could  avail  herself  of 
the  privilege  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
^e  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try. Canada,  it  mijjht  be  9«d,  was  likelj^* 
in  the  course  of  tiroe^  to  become  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  they 
were  not  to  condemn  her  to  perpetual 
sterility  by  an^  partial  course  of  policy ; 
especially  as  it  would  be  in  their  power, 
when  an  extraordmary  importation  should 
arrive,  to  alter  the  law,  so  as  to  meet' the 
difRculty. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  thought  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  divided.  There  was 
no  reason  that  be  could  see  for  making 
the  questions  of  the  bonded  com,  and  the 
importation  from  Canadiy  parts  of  the 
same  bill.  Of  the  effect  wnich  the  im- 
portation from  Canada  would  be  likely  to 
nave,  they  had  at  present  no  means  of 
Judffing  r  for  no  return  qf  the  price  of 
gram  had  been  received  since  18S0.  It 
was  legislating  in  the  dark,  to  encourage 
importation  from  a  country,  with  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  whose  gnun  they  were 
utterly  unacquainted. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  thst 
the  two  subjects  were  united  in  the  bill, 
as  the  bill  referred  to  another  measure  in 
whidi  both  subjects  were  included  in  the 
'year  1815.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
'jtion  itself,  he  looked  at  it  in  an  inverse 
ntio  from  the  view  which  his  noble  friend 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  seemed  to 
have  adopted.  He  considered  that  part 
of  it  which  aftcted  the  bonded  com  ob- 
jectionable, because  he  considered  all 
tenponuy  measures  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple;  but,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  die  country,  n  was  an  advan- 
tage both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
landed  interest,  that  it  should  be  resorted 
to;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would 
prevent  any  immediate  rise  of  price,  and 
ultimately  it  woidd  operate  agwnst  that 
extreme  depression  which  an  extraordi- 
nary advance  would  produce,  by  throwing 
open  the  ports  and  causing  a  glut  in  the 
market.  As  to  the  other  provision,  for 
admitting  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
com,  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  Uie  changes 
which  they  were  already  occupied  in  mak- 
Mig.    Th^  had  been  occupied  during 
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dia(  session  iii  extending  the  trade  of  the 
country,  by  gettinif  rid  of  monopolies  and 
restrictions.     And,  would  any  man  be* 
lieve  that  th^  could  carry  such  a  princi- 
pFe  into  effect,  and  exclude  at  the  same 
time  from  its  operation  the  most  important 
of  all  commodities,  that  of  com  ?    The 
system  of  monopoly  from  which  this  coun- 
try had  recently  been  engaged  in  extricat- 
ing herself,  was  not  our  lault.    It  was  the 
system  of  the  whole  world.    But  now, 
when  other  countries  were  becoming  free 
and  independent  with  respect  to  trade, 
did  it  become  us  to  act  upon  such  a  con- 
tracted, such  a  dangerous  principle,  as 
would  lead  us  to  withhold  from  our  own 
colonies  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade  ?    It 
was  idle  to  talk  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
Uiat  Canada  would  be  able  to  send  into 
the  market.    The  freight  and  insurahce 
alone  would  amount  to  about  I2s.  6d.  a 
quarter,  and  besides  that,  it  was  subject 
to  a  duty  of  St.    Then,  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  he  found  that  the  price 
of  corn  fluctuated  from  S6«.  to  40s.  a 
quarter^  which,  on  a  comparison  with  our 
own  prices,  would  not  be  found  to  sfford  any 
Strong  temptation  to  the  American  export- 
ers, indeed,  so  much  did  the  measure  lean 
to  the  safe  side,  he  would  prefer,  as  more 
liberal,  a  duty  of  St.  6d*  to  5i.  on  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  com.    Hien,  the 
oenefits  of  an  increased  dipping  trade, 
was  not  to  be   overlooked.     Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  question  in  every  point 
of  view,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
most  favourable  to  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
this  country,  by  putting  them  in  a  better 
condition  to  consume  our  manufactures. 
As  the  main  object  was,  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country  generally,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  put  the  dependencies 
on  an  equal  footing,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
that  plan,  Canada  and  Ireland  would  be 
placed  in  juxta  position,  as  to  the  corn 
trade.    Somethinff  had  been  said  as  to 
the  position  in  which  Ireland  stood,  by 
which  it  was  contended,  that  from  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  it  was  not  f»r  to  put 
that  country  intocompetition  with  Canada. 
Now,  he  was  far  from  gradeing  Ireland  the 
advantages  she  enjoyed,  out  he  would 
contend,  that  that  country  was  more  free 
from  taxes  than  Poland.'  He  woold  be 
Sony  to  support  any  measure  which  took 
from  Irelaod  all  fan"  advantages ;  but  be 
was  bound  to  deal  £iiriy  with  all  parts  of 
the  empiire.     It  should  be  recollected, 
that  Ireland  had  already  experienced  the 
most  liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this 
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connt^Tf  ■04  that  in  the-  tttrf-^fttkia  ^ 
fpKDt  T\m  importaiHMi  of  cars  from  Ifo-^ 
Iaa4  VMide  Dp  port  of  tbe  ATtickf  of  Uiuoa  s 
«iid  tbotigh  tiist^nporUlioawav  |i  iobjed 
of  jealoufy  Co.  foaot  jet  wbo  would  hj 
iluit  it  had^  produoed  aoy  UuxwTooieQ^, 
•r  diat»  with  the  proximitj.of  ^e  ]&Q^i«h 
narketf  tbe  Indi.  fanners  couU  pot  oopf* 
pete  If ith  thoie  of  Caoada  I  Agaio,  wh^ 
It  was  coafidere4  wl^it  ampf  ifenetakiiig 
in  other  .parta  of  North  Aoi^rioay.  could 
any  bnq  oeoy  thatt ,  conaittently  with  th^ 
^reservatiofi  of  ^apada,  tWe  ought  not 
to  be  an  extention  jo£  toe  most, libenit 
treatmmit  towards  that  coloiiy  i  ^  It  was  p 
measure  galled  for  by  e?^ry  principle  of 
fiee  |rade»  of  justice*  aod  of  sound  jHriicy* 
Hie  House  ahould  recollect  diat»  by  ra« 
j^ting  this  biDi  they  did  ao^  leave  diiogs 
es  they  were;  for  they  would  infljct  a 
wrong,  which. must  operate  as  a  check  to 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  colomr.  He  had 
bad  trequent  opportunities  or  bearing,  the 
principles  of  free  trade  applaude^t  but 
every  particular  manu&cture  claimed  an 
exemption  from  its  operation.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  say.  that  theaeneral oik 
ject  must  lie  marred  bv  atteo£og  to  .parr 
ticidar  interests;  and  he  therefore  called 
upon  the  House  to  sanction  a  meaaure 
whidi  was  calculated  to  be  of  ao.^iiacb 
general  benefit. 

The  Earl  of  Jtotsfyn  said,  that,  this  wiis 
no  present  boon  to  tbe,CanaJUans»  for  the 
ports  were  now  open  to  Canadian  com* 
and  no  one  coulu  say  when  they  would 
be  ibul.  But  the  noble  earl  had  con- 
tended^  that  it  was  the  principle  that  was 
of  valua^  What»  then*  was  tbe  principle? 
Jt  was  that  of  doing  away  this  pneaent 
system  of  the'  Corn  laws.  The  noole  earl 
bad  spoken  out  eCaodldlyy  and  the  direct 
inference  from  hia.  speech  was,  that  this 
waa  the  Jpist  step  towards  the  abrogation 
of  the  whole. system  of  the  Cprm  laws. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  dn^c  aria- 
ing  from  excessive  .importation  nom  C»- 
n^ai  as  he  had  no  information  to  direct 
him  to  any  opinion  on  that  subjects  If  the 
bill  psssed^  it  ou^t  to  contain  a  chuise 
to  destroy  all  existing  leasef  and  bargains 
previously  fonned»  as  this  was  the  first 
step  towsirds  the  destruction  o^  th^  system 
under  which  they  had  been  formed  origi- 
nally. As  to  the  low  rate  of  taxation  to 
which  Ireland  was  subject^  he  ihooght  it 
rather  a  grievance  than  a  fayour,  that  the 
nitgovemment  fifom  whkh  she  had  suf- 
fered, should  have  rendered  her  incapable 
of  paying  her  f|ur  proportion  towas^  the 
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bortbeoaptthecoiiiytfyt,  lf|tardidpii( 
Capada  in  theaai^e  situation  with  respect 
to  trade»  that  Ireland  anid  Eof  land  were 

E laced  in,  they  were  bound  to  lay  upon 
er  the  aame  prohibitions  and  the  same 
t^sxe^  j  in  sh^^ ,  10  incorporate  her  with 
the.  oimUier  country,  by  an  act  of  union, 
in  vrhicnjitfiation  shsi.  might  fairly  expect 
to  a|i#re  in  the  advantages  and  defects  to 
which  bei;  fellow-aMbjpcta  here  were  exr 
posed* 

.  IV  ^i  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
noii(e,  ibiid  had .  completely  misundentbod 
his.araument.  He  bad  not  contended  for 
the  aJ9ption  of  th^  n^asure  as  opposed 
tp  the  prinpiple  of  the  Com  laws,  but  had 
called  upon  their  lordships  to  agree  to  it 
aa^  ftvoui  to.Qur.oTOOoloniesb  even  if 
we  should  ireaolve  to  maintain  our  present 
systefj^dfCfm  l^waininst  all  the  world* 
fhie  £i|rl  of  ZttiieriSl  ppposed  the  UlL 
the  operatjjpn  of  whifdi,  be  believed*  woui4 
be.no  leaf  mjunoua  to  the  landed  Interest 
t^  to  other  national,  interiests,  wbic^ 


would,  perhaps,  enmigf^more  of  the  cour 
sideration  of  the  Hpose.  xhe  shipping 
interests,  and  thia  useKut  nursery  for  sea^ 
men  which  our  coaat-tn|de  at  pr^esen^ 
formed,  would,  be  destroyed  by  tbead- 
mission  of  foreign  corn  in  the  way  tha^ 
waa  now  proposed;  and,  at  some  future 
time,  when  perils  threatened  the  country, 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  that  lipst  of 
aUe  defend^  who  hacl  heretofore  a^ade 
oor  navj  the  pride  of  island  an4  the 
terror  ofthe  rest  of  tb^woJd.  Be  saw  no 
grounds  upon  which  this  misasore  w|m  re^ 
commended,  excepting  by  a  vote  of  p, 
public  meetisMf  in  the  city.of  I«ondoq. 
Now,  with  authe  highest  opiniop  of  thjp 
respectability  of  the  p^raons  cbmposio^ 
that  meeting,  he  thought^  from  thew 
habits^  and  bqm  the  motives  by  wbicfi 
they  were  swayed,  that  they  were  not  the 
fittest  judges  upon  the  subjei^  As  Utile 
waa  be  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  crude 
opinions  of  thjB  profrssora  of  political  ecq- 
nonyr,  no  two  of  whom  Mmd  aa  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect. ,  He  resisted  this 
mea^urot  because  he  oaosidered  it  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  aa  attack  hereafter  to 
be  made  on  the  g^nend  Cont  laws  of  the 
eountry.  He  could  not  regard  any  alter- 
ation m  those  laws  otherwise  than  as  on 
evil  of  the  deepest  dye  in  England^  and 
as  absolutely  ruinous  to  Ireland.  It 
pained  hhn  to  see  Ic;eland  and  Canada 
pbused  in  juxta.  position.  Between  those 
two  countries,  m  point  of  iniportaoee, 
there  was  no  resemblance.     The  con^ 
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MdiplfoB  of  BDglkliiitMil«ci»#et  tar  If^ 
had  wM  beycM  aM  proportion  larger 
than  in  Canada.*  Tlio  Honi^'weiro  nM 
airwo  of  the  efllonr  bf  Injuty  which'  iMi 
opening  of  the  eom  trade  wkh  Canada 
waa  mif  to  praduee.  In  the  Tear  1891^ 
there  entered  the  port  of  Loiuion  alone, 
06  British  ihiM  ind  no  teit  than  444 
Ibrtfign  ahipa  kden  with  eom.  Until 
Canada  was  placed  en  the  same-  fsoihig 
with  Ireland  as  to  charges  of  govemmenti 
titbes,  Acu  it  was  not  a  fliir  competition 
which  parliaOient  was  about  to  instilate 
between  them*' 

Laid  IKIiMareagil  expressed  his  dis* 
ient  from  these  noble  lords  who  viewed  a 
depaffure  ftoui  theComlliws,  as  injariens 
to  tiie  interests  of  the  country/  The 
pMsent  ^nesthm  was  not, 'however^  neAss* 
sarily  mlaed  up  with  that ;  and  he  oeold 
ghpo  it  his  aoppoH,  without  ooanttEtthig 
hknselftoany  paitiedar  oonrse  when  the 
general  qfnesnon  ofthoCotwlawsettieto 
bedi8cussed4  This Ifillliad two objscta ; 
the  ftiat  ono'ahnsdt  of  hamanitjr,  that  of . 
givinglhoOMes  toeeminpeffaons'who  had 
ipectthited'ln  th«  Com  trade,  of  -bttoging 
to  market  corn,  of  %rhMi  there  was'  otneiw 
wise  BO  Mm»  aif ^thelr  dlsposfaifi  '  The 
quantitji  of  oem  so  MitdOted  wal^ioo  sbmHI 
to'have  any'Htosible  eftot  t«pon  the  rela- 
tions of kndloitAnadtenatat.  Of thiapro- 
position  ho  eniirrfy  appre^ed ;  bnt  of  the 
seeeodi  he  approved  *  mOi^  waruily*  Tike 
question  seenedto  resolve  itseirinto  this ; 
•«halt  wo  or  skill  ie  ik>efeeep  Canada!^ 
The  timeappeared  partiiDUhitjrwellckosen, 
as  it  wa^  most  fmportaltt  not  to  displease 
the  Canadians  hy  traailog  them  IHibendlf  , 
whilst  we  were  aeknowledgiiM(  the  inde- 
neodance  of  atales  fn  sSm  Amerfea. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  the  tradoof  Canada 
asihniiated  with  that  of  Iteland.  Hedfai 
'  not  apprahend  the  same  conseonences 
fram  the  assfaniiathm,  as  a  noUo  loni 
who  iMd  just  sat  down.  But  it  surprised 
him  w  hear  the  noMe  earl  opposite  en- 
press  Ihara  fer  the  eflect  of  conunereUI 
Mssrictiahs  in  Cannda,  and  be  so  indiftr. 
ent  to  "Aw  dbct  of  civil  restrictions  hi 
inland.  If  he  really  dreaded  a  stpara^ 
tibn  of  that  eolooy  on  account  of  (Com* 
itteroe,  it  was  a  little  strange  that  he  hid 
no  apprahensione  from  a  people  whose 
iStnchtteoti  wera  Ukdjf  to  be  afected  bj 
the  hcNreavemetot  of  every  thing"  that 
MnderedNfedoarand valuable.  Hecon- 
eluded  by  guardhig  hhnself  agahist  givfing 
any  pledge  on  the  general  questibn  of 
the  Cbrn  Inws^ 
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The  flail  of  AmMXtoi  saw  hi  *ie  Ml* 
theomhiofis  forerunner  ef  a  change  in  the 
Corn  laws;  Msd^iMeatfld  any^tetationa 
hf 'that  system  as  caloolated  to  hstiagoisii 
tUm  smaU  eSbns  which  Iratand  was  nafarog 
towards' a  resuscitation. '  The  fimnert  of 
Ireland  liad  been*  living  opon>  bosrowed 
aioney ;  but  they  would  never  be  able  to 
reeover  themselves,  if  they  wero^eaposed 
fay  oempetitleo  iHth  CanaiUan  eom;  Ha 
oallBd  upon  the  *agiieultonsts  to  ranat 
this  bill;  if  ihgrdid  not,  there  wns  every 
Jivosneot  of  their  behig  borne-down  by  the 
monied  interest  altogether.  ' 
-  The  Earl  of  CarMWoon  said,  Im  did  not 
bbjoet  too  parthd  alteration  of  the  Cotw 
laws,  particularly  such  an  one  ns  would 
Mhstitiltea  permanent  du^on  imported 
com,  in  lieu  of  the  Inconvenient  niode'tf 
aponing  and  shuttlhg  tbt  porta  oea^ 
sionally.  The  importation  of  American 
com  could  not,  nndertmy  drcuasstancea, 
be  brou^  intoqneiilien  until  nentsonion, 
nnd  therafora,  as  Bumy  serious  considera- 
tions were  mixed'  up  with  this  question, 
he  would  suggest  its  postponement  for 
the  piesent. 

Lord  Att^SMd!alrsaid,iftq)|MatOdtoliin^ 
Aat  one  very  important  point  had  been 
kept  out  of  their  fordriitps  view.  The 
tiottstitntion  of -this  country  was  founded 

3K>n,  and  could  never  be  separatod  from, 
e  linded  interest.  To  talk,  therefbre,  of 
a  fttt  trade  in  corn,  was  at'  onoe  absurd 
and  dangerous.'  It  was  ImpoisiMe  that 
such  a  free  trade  coiM*ever  esiist,  eon- 
sistentty  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.  As  to  whal  had  man  said 
with  respect  to  our  trade  with  Canada,  he 
had  every  wish  thst  the  IhtetaU  of  that 
oniony  should  be  attended  to;  iMi^  he 
could  not  consent  to  advance  them  at  the 
Expense  of  the  mterast,  of  Sreiit  Britam. 
If  the  priaciple  of  admittiag  the*  corn 
grown  in  Canad*  into  this  country  wera 
once  adopted,  it  must  be  carried  to  lit 
fullest  extent  i  and;  wera  tb^,  he  woidd 
ask,  prepared  to  stito  that  they  wouM 
givoan  nnoualiMI  adrnMon  to  the  corn 
df  that  oomy?  Hie  landed  interest  ef 
Ehghmd  wera-  •connected  with  the-  very 
ipirit  and  essence  of  Uke  British  constit»- 
tion,  and  could  not  be  separated  from 
it  It  was,  therefora,  their  duty  to  take 
cara  that  those  interests  wera  not  injared. 
Landed  property,  it  Was  weH*  known,  had 
been  assessed  beyond  any  other  kind  of 
property.  TUs  he  conceived  hicorrect, 
anu  he  shoidd  slways  oppose hima^to 
every  measurawUdi  wouldf  haveihoelfect 
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of  |d«eiBg  our  oom  tnde  oo  a  fooliDg  with 
that  of  foreSgo  oountrm.  Upon  thete 
inrouadt  he  objeoted  to  the  bill ;  end  even 
It  they  did  noc  exist,  he  should  object  no 
lets  to  aoy  measure  which  might  have  the 
effiMst  of  placiog  the  Com  trade  of  £ug« 
lend  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
any  foreign  oountrj .  To  do  this  would  be 
to  adopt  a  policy*  and  one  which  was 
opposecl  to  thesoundestmaximsof  national 
economy.  The  land  was  the  foundation 
of  all  our  w^th,  and  from  it  every  other 
description  of  advantage  flowed.  This  had 
been  the  idea  .entertained  by  all  our  old 
writers  4^.  noliti(ail  economy*  and  ex- 
ferienoe  baa  proved  that  they  were  not 
iitistaken. 

The  House  then  divided:  Content 
27  s  Proxies  7-^M ;  Not  Coateot  Si ; 
Proxies  15*-89^  Majority  i^gainst  the 
amendmi^nt  5. 


BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  SI. 

Dai^AYS  IN  THE  Court  ov  Cham- 
CBRV.]  Mr.JoAn  WUliamit  in  rising  to 
present  certain  petitions  complaining  of 
belsySf  and  other  grievances  to  suitors  in 
the  coprt  of  ChancerVf  said,  that  though 
it  was  competent  to  him  to  submit  a  dis- 
tinct motion  on  the  subject  to  which  those 
petitions  referred,  yet,  from  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  before 
introduced  the  question,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  one  good  had  result- 
ed from  the  measures  adopted  respecting 
it,  there  might  exist  some  difference  of 
4»piaion  as  to  any  other  course  than  that 
he  was  now  pursuing,  he  abandoned  for 
ihe  present  the  idea  of  another  motion. 
If,  however,  he  should  hereafter  |hink 
it  worth  his  while  to  introduce  the  subject 
as  a  distinct  motion,  it  would  not  be  until 
avery  man  out  of  that  House  (which  was 
already  the  case),  and  every  man  in  the 
House,  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
time  when  the  commission  appmnted  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  should  have  made  its  report, 
was  long  since  ehipsed.  The  commission, 
Jiice  the  court  to  which  it  was  appointed, 
was  at  least  very  deliberate  in  its  proceed- 
iogs;  owin^,  probably,  to  the  great  de- 
gree of  pattenoe  which  some  men  were 
known  to  exercise  with  respect  to  the 
aulibrings  of  others.  When  be  first  ven- 
tured to  expreu  his  suspicions  that  no 
good  would  result  from  the  appointment 
of  that  commissiooi  he  had,  perhaps,  in 


his  view  that  obserration  of  Mr.  hmkm 
—that  serious  refovmtrs  would  never 
choose  the  authors  and  abettors  «f 
the  system  to  be  reformed  as  *  inatrtt- 
menu  for  iu  correction.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  had  had  from  the  first,  no  ex^ 
peotation  from  the  labours  of  that  coaa- 
mission.  He  thought  the  appoiotmeiu 
of  it  was  nothing  but  a  pariiameatary 
manoeuvre  of  the  right  hen.  gentlemaa 
opposite  (Mr. peel).  Hewasaotblaoiiog 
htm  for  it.  He  would  admit  that  if  he 
sat  at  the  same  side,-  had  the  aama  ob- 
ject, and  possessed  the  countenance  of  the 
right  hoQ.  gentleinak),  he  shiMildfoUow 
the  same  course,  [hear,  and  a  laugh*} 
When  he  made  this  admission*  be  wooki 
only  express  his  surprise  that  the  Nght 
hon.  gentleman  could  havis  mentioaed  tha 
commission  with  a  serious  countenaoee» 

Sa  hugh].  The  right  hon.  gantlemaii 
id  laugh ;  and  he  believed  that  not  even 
the  gravest  of  his  majesty's  mioistersto 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleiaan,  could  peruse 
the  list  of  commissionersi  And.  reflect  on 
the  object  for  which  they ^ere. appointed 
and  refraia  from  laughter.      .    .     . 

However,  he  was  not  sorry  that  tbecooK 
mission  had  been  so  tardy  in  th^  proceed* 
ings.  The  period  which  they  had  su^ 
fered  to  elapsei  had  given  the.system  time 
to  work,  as  the  phrase  was.  It  had 
brought  things  to  maturi^,  which  more 
strikmgly  showed  the  necessity  of  there- 
form  for  which  he  had  contended.  Jt 
now  appeared  that  the  number  of  causea 
and  appeals  which  remained  for  hearing 
were  upwards  of  four  hundred.  Thejudg^ 
meets  to  be  gi? en  in  causes,  appeals^  pe^ 
titions,  .and  other  <*  matters  and  things^" 
as  they  expressed  it  in  that  court,  amounts 
ed  to  1,200,  including  the  causes  to  be 
heard.  Now,  looking  at  the  mode  in 
which  business  had  proceeded  in  Chaneary 
since  the  year  1813,  and  taking  the 
average  of  causes  heard  in  eich.  vear  ia 
that  time,  as  the  measure  by  which  to 
Judge  of  the  future  progress  of  the  court, 
the  last  cause  npw  pn  the  list  would  come 
on  for  a  hearing  (he  wo^ld  not  say  when 
for  judgment)  in  forty  years  from  the 
present  date  [hear,  hear] .  The  maturity 
to  which  the  evils  had  now  arrived,  would 
soon  call  for  a  more  serious  inquiry  thaa 
that  of  the  commission  to  which  he  al^ 
luded— an.iaquinr  embracing  the  proceed* 
iogsof  thecourtCromtbeissttioa  of  the  aub- 
poena,  to  the  putting  in  of  themlalanswe^ 
But,  4rom  the  present  conunissioii  he  ex* 
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oeet0d  nothmg.  If  thirty  yetrt  thooM 
lie  oontidered  a  little  too  long  for  the 
duration  of  a  chancery  tuit*  or  10,000/.  a 
aom  a  little  too  larse  to  be  expended  on  it, 
|ierhap8  they  would  receive  from  the  com- 
nittion  tome  8uch  copious  relief,  as  a  re- 
duction of  the  time  to  twenty-nine  years 
and  nine  months,  and  of  the  expense  to 
9»999^.  That  was  the  quantum  of  relief 
to  be  expected  from  a  commission  thus 
^constituted,  and  thus  tediously,  if  not 
hU>ortottsly,  employed    [hear,  hear!]. 

But,  he  did  not  despair:  If  such  evils 
liad  arisen  under  the  direction  of  con* 
aummate  wisdom,  it  wsstiane  for  folly  tosee 
what  it  could  do  in  the  reform  of  them. 
-The  time  would  come,  when  the  country 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  going  merely 
to  the  rind  and  surface  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion—a jurfsdtction  depending  on  no  legal 
«nactmeQ|8,  nor  resting,  like  the  common 
law,  on  any  immemorial  usages.  He  said 
^  resting  on  no  immemorial  usages,"  for 
lion,  gentlemen  must  be  aware,  that  sir 
William  Blackstone  had  said,  that  thoosh 
there  had  been  many  accurate  writers  who 
•treated  on  courts  and  their  several  juris- 
dictions before  the  period  when  the  time 
of  immemorial  usage  commenced,  not 
wne  of  them  had  taken  any  notice,  or  said 
a  single  syllable  about  tlie  equitable  juris- 
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^Uelion  of  the  court  of  Chancery— of  that   a  system  as  now  existed,  it  was  not  high 


4X>urt,  which  had  now  swollen  to  such  a 
magnitude  that  it  actually  reeled  and 
ataggered  under  its  own  weight,  and  was 
unable  to  bear  the  remedies  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it.  Some  persons  might 
-be  inclined  to  ask,  if  this  iurisdiction  were 
founded  neither  in  legislative  enactment 
nor  in  Immemorial  usage,  how  was  it  found- 
ed ?  The  answer  was  direct  and  easy- 
it  was  founded  in  the  conscience  of  the 
keepers  of  the  great  seal,  of  which,  as 
tiiey  had  generuly  been  priests  or  law- 
yers, he  would  merely  say,  that  it  was  a 
sandy  foundation,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
for  a  great  paramount  jurisdiction.  As 
-his  own  opinion  might  have  but  little 
wei^t  with  the  audience  he  was  address* 
log,  he  would  venture  to  state  to  the 
House  what  an  eminent  lawyer  of  former 
times  had  said  open  this  subject.  Seiden, 
whose  leamlnff  was  as  unbounded  as  his  at- 
tachment to  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
obnstitotion— Seiden,  in  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  thecourt  of  Chancery,  and  its  way 
.of  conducting  business,  madeuseofthefoU 
fowing  expressiooss— <*  Equity  is  a  roguish 
•thing ;  for  lasr  we  bate  a  meMure— £now 
•what  to  truat  to;  equity  is  aoooiding 
VOL.XUI. 


to  thtf  conscience  of  hks  that  is  chancellor, 
and  as  that  is  larger,  or  narrower,  so  la 
equity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should 
make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we 
call  a  foot,  a  chancellor's  foot ;  what  am 
uncertain  measure  would  this  be!  One 
chancellor  has  a  lon|;foot,  another  a  short 
foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot :  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  chancellor's  conscience." 
Now,  if  this  was  a  fair  description  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  rested— if  it  de* 
ponded  on  the  consciences  of  he  knew 
not  what  lawyer,  or  what  priest — could  it 
be  rested  on  a  more  unsound,  a  more  im* 
politic,  or  a  more  unprofitable  foundation 
for  the  people  of  England  ?  That  cir- 
cumstance by  iuelf  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  inquiry  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  Chancery,  even  if 
there  were  not  other  reasons  which  ren* 
dered  that  inquirv  unavoidable;  and  he 
was  certain,  that  toe  length  of  time  during 
whicli  the  present  commission  had  been 
engaged  in  examining  into  it,  would  great- 
Iv  accelerate,  mature,  and  consummate, 
that  good  work. 

He  had  now  spoken  of  the  jurisdiction. 
He  would  further  state,  that  it  would  be* 
come  worthy  of  consideration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  whether,  in  place  of  such 


01  man 
time  in  this  **  thinking  country,*'  as  Mr. 
Cobbett  had  ironically  called  it,  to  substU 
lute  another — whether  it-'waa  not  high 
time  to  give  over  resting  on  such  a  foun- 
dation as  he  had  described,  and  to  try  and 
attempt  a  system  on  the  authoriutive 
foundation  of  the  legislature  of  the  coun« 
try,  ascertaining,  describing,  defining, 
limiting,  and  laying  down,  certain  rules  for 
the  gmdance  of  auitors,  so  that  they  may 
in  future  have  to  trust  to  legislative  enaot* 
meats,  and  not  the  conscience  of  any 
chancellor  [hear].  He  trusted  that  no 
long  tioM  would  elapse  before  thb  subject 
was  fully  oonaidered,  either  in  parliament 
or  elsewhere.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  lae  country  would 
lon^  allow  the  question  to  remain  unex* 
anuned,  how  for  it  was  in  theory  just,  and 
in  practice  expedient,  that  there  should 
be  twosystems  of  judicature,  co-existentat 
the  same  time,  in  one  and  the  same  country 
i— a  phenomenon  in  jurisprudence,  which  he 
had  the  authority  of  Bbuckstone  for  saying, 
^  was  not  at  present  known,  nor  diditseena 
ever  to  have  been  known,  in  any  other 
country  at  any  time;"  He  appreheaded 
that  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  peo- 
SQ 
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n^  of  &igliin4  to  l^nrOf  whether  i(  wai 

$t .  9nd  proper*  tb^^  by  hw  a  remedy 
lihouM  be  ported  out  to  the  spitor  for  a 
grhyw^ce^ihifffi  hfi  should  be  at  libec ty  to 
p^r^uo  that  remedy  op  to  a  certain  point 
•rrlbati  9fier  be  had  advanced  90  far,  ho 
lhouJ4  be  withdrawn  from  the  tribunal 
fjrQpoi  whjch  be  bad  claimed  redress,  to 
aD/>ther  tribuDaU   proceeding  upon  se* 

Iterate  i^ulea,  and  acting  upoR  a  contrary 
i^wr-1;l)at  be  should,  be  forced  out  of  the 
coyrt.  which  would  have  submitted  his 
Va^e.for.  trial  to  a  jury  of  his  country, 
(p  bo  placed  in  a  court  of  equity,  where 
the  mostt  unsatisfactory  mode  of  trial  was 
punsuedt  by  admitting  written  interroga- 
t9ne%  aQd  none  else,  to  be  administened 
to  0  witness  Ip  one  place,  by  an  examinant 
in  aoother.  and  b^  leaving  the  effect  of 
tbo^p.  interrogatories,  ipdefinite  and  un* 
certain  as  tbey  were,  to  be  afterwards 
jniJged  of.  by  a  single  individual^^that  he 
should  be.  torn  from  a  tribunal  of  which 
the  rules  had  often  saved  the  constitution^ 
to  be  dragged  into  another  which  acted 
pn  rules  intelligibly  to  few  persons  and 
beneficial  to  none ;  and  that  when  he  had 
arrlt^d,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  end  of  his 
trjQuble,  when  he  had  made  the  court  ac- 
quainted with  all  tbe  facts  of  his  case,  the 
court  of  Chancery  should  then  be  allowed 
1)0  interfere— «andU|l  then  it  was  not  aU 
lojFPd  to  inierjbre-^to  render  Unavailable 
ail  the  measures  he  had  taken ;  and  that, 
too,  without  grounding  its  proceedings  on 
a  aingliS'  affidaviti  thou^  the  result  of 
tbem  was  to  rob  the  suitpr  of  the  rtght» 
•otta  fffliit  of  hia  judgment^namely,  his 
e«ecut»an    [hear]. 

Cii!cumstanoes  like  these  must,  he  was 
sure,  hmome  tbo  sut^t  of  grave  inquiry 
^d  mature  deliberafc»on»  when  this  com* 
miaaioa  foor  noticing,  the  skirts  and  fringes 
9f  the  cooict  of  Chancery— this  commia* 
sioo  for  entering  into  its  mere  rind  and 
fsirface,  and  for  not  proceeding  any  fur? 
ther^-this  Goounissk>n  br  considering  how 
mofih  it  was  posilihle  to  shorten  the  die* 
tdocsi  between  the  first  auhpcina  and  the 
finali  answer  should  have  passed  away,  and 
left  no  trace  of.  its.  existence  behind  it; 
He  contended,  that  ^he  circumstances  he 
had.  mentioned  must  ere  long  form  the 
ifiibstaQtial  and  paramount  parte  of  some 
tegjriative  inquiry.  He  waa  cmivinced 
that  the  country  wotdd  not  nmch  bn^ 
eoduce  that  an  equitable  juriadiction 
should)  after  a  suitor  had  almost  reached 
the  termination  of  an  action  at  law,  take 
chat  action  from  a  comrt  which  knew 


the  fticts  of  it,.  a6d  whs  the  hM  judge  of 
any  equitable  ciroumstancea  belonging  to 
it,  an4  place  it  in  another,  court,  whiieh 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  which  compelled 
the  suitor  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  tenr 
fold  the  amount  of  that  wbiob  he  had  pror 
viously  tnc^rred  in  the  court  of  law.  H^e 
likewise  apjprehended^  that,  whether  the 
present  commission  was  engaged  in  aucb 
mquiries  or  not,  it  would  be  fUtiog  to  ior 
quire  hpw  far  it  was  righ  tin  this  **  thinking 
country,''  that  a  man,  who  had  made  himr 
self  master  of  a  sum  of  money  under  eir- 
cumstances  of  a  palpable  fraud,  no  matter 
how  capable  that  fraud  was  of  develop'* 
ment,  or  bow  large  tbe  sum  was  he  bad 
obtained,  should  be  able  to  defend  him- 
self successfully  against  all  summary  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  it.  For  in* 
atance,  was  it  right  that  a  trustee  who 
had  misapplied  trust  money  in  hta  hands^ 
should:  have  the  doors  of  equity  thrown 
open  to  him,  so  as  to  find  refuge  within 
it  from  the  just  claima  of  those  whom  h^ 
had  deftaudjSd  i  As  the  law  now  stood» 
the  person  injured  couUl  not  obtain  any 
redress  as  against  a  trustee  without  aeeb- 
ing  for  it  in  the  courj(  of  Chancery*  So^ 
too,  with  regard  to  executors.  An  e^ 
tate  might  be  left  by  a  testator  wortb 
lOQjOOOi.,  and  the  debts  upon  it  mighs 
not  amount  to  one  farthing.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy  to  the  aof ount  of  1  »O0QiL 
might  be  deferred  lor  years,  if  th^  ex^ 
cutor  to  the  wiU  chose  to  siiy»  *<  Let  me 
see  what  the  amount  of  thia  estate  ia,  b^ 
Core  I  pay  to  you  tbe  bequest  of  the  tcsK 
tater."  In  so  plain  a  case,  which  re- 
quired and  admitted  of  a  speedy  retnedy, 
tAe  legatee  was  entirely  without  relid^ 
imlesa  be  thought  proper  to  seek  it  in  that 
mo^t  odious  dungeon,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, from  which,  when  be  was  once  imr 
mured  in  it,  he  seldom  escaped  without 
loss  of  comfort,  fortune,  and  hfe  [hear}. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  people 
were,  killed  in  that  court*  but  that  tbey 
were  subjected  in  it  to  a  speciea  of  living 
death*  iuthe  anxiety  and-  mental  torture 
to  which  its  proceedings  gave  rise,  and 
that  they  often  perished  by  starvation, 
owing .  to  the  manner  in  which  it  expends 
ed  atid  deprived  them  of  their  acant^r 
meana    [hear}. 

Bat,  to  retdVLm  to  the  point  from  which 
he  had.  digressed.  Was  it  right,  he  would 
ask,  that  this  **  thinking  people*'  should, 
in  two  such  clear  casea  as  he  had  jnat 
mentioned,  be  referred  for  relief^aa  it  was 
insultingly,  an^  inockjngly  calledi  to  the 
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cobrt  bf  Chandery— a  Miefr  too,  Mitch 
coAttlst^d  of  nothing  mdre  ilMi^  a  taking 
care  bf  the  iuiior  and  litsprofwrty  f6r  the 
term  of  his  natoral  life  f  TMie  jpoints 
lieg^rded  the  tribunal,  46  those  tb  which  he 
Imd  before  referred  regarded  the  JnHsdib- 
tibni  of  equity.  They  demanded  inquiry ; 
but  it  was  an  inqoir?  tli&t  dught  to  be 
condiibted-^he  would  speak  dot  filainly 
—not  by  lawyers,  either  ancieilt  or  mo- 
dem^«-not  by  persons  eitlier  nibYfang  in 
the  tramnkels,  or  enjoying. the  emoUi- 
ments,  of  the  hw;  but,  ifit  was  tb  be 
anecenfu],  by  persons  posseiisfng  greater 
inforaiatiohy  greater  intelligence,  and  more 
philosot)hy  and  reasoning,  than  generally 
ieil  to  the  lot  of  members  of  the  profes* 
Sion.  In  making  that  observation,  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  Supposed  that  he  Was 
aiakhig  any  personal  ariuBion  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  conkmission.  Hishon. 
said  learned  friend  the  membier  fbr  Exeter 

iMr.  W.  Coiirtenay  )  might  be  oertUn  that 
e  had  no  intention  to  attack  him  niirticii- 
Uurly;  his  observation  was  intended  to  ap* 
ply  to  die  prdfesston  generally,  ahd  to 
nimself  amongst  others,  as  a  member  of 
it.  He  claimed  not  For  himself  that  merit 
which  he  denied  to  others,  but  willingly 
took  his  share  of  the  censure  which  be 
passed  upen  them. 

Lettaog  that  point,  however,  passlbr 
khe  present,  he  would  proceed  to  another, 
'which  he  conceived  woukl  be  ftnnd  in- 
teresting to  all  who  heard  him.  He  ap- 
prehended that  before  the  report  of  the 
^eommiaion,  {lartial  or  otherwise,  wah  re- 
ceived by  the  House,  the  time  wduld  bfe 
thought  to  have  arrived  for  conBidering 
Ithe  system  of  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty in  England— A  system  which,  if 
gentldraen  thought  of  it  at  all,  they  innst 
fee  to  be  utterly  disgrace^l  to  the  coun- 
try, abd  to  be  ihatter  of  perfect  sarcasm, 
ridicule,  and  disgust,  to  those  who  urtder- 
ttood  it,  and  saw  how  it  was  managed 
fhefar,  beiirj.  He  would  explain  what 
he  meant  by  that  remark.  In  all  the 
ordinary  contracts  of  life,  relating  to  per- 
aonal  property,  a  mkn  knew  what  he  on- 
ibrtook  ip  buy»  and  what  he  undertook 
to  givi^  for  it;  For  faistaiice,  if  4  tnah 
boo|^t  a  horse,  he  saw  what  he  htfd  tb 
redeive,  dnd  he  knew  the  prici  M  had  re 
nay  ibr  ir.  In  ninety-nine  cases  btlt  iof  a 
fiondred,  men  were  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  they  had  made. 
Bot  in  case  they  pbrchased  Umd,  even  to 
the  amount  of  100,000^,  bb  would  nndei^ 
taka  tb  say4hat  Hot^vcQ  the  iigbthon. 


'^ntletnan  opposite,  ndr  bis  Kebi  and 
karhed  Meold  who  sat  near  him,  nbr 
one  lawyer  in  five  bbndred^-^or  the 
chbsen  few  Who  understeod  this^  depatf- 
mept  of  the  law  were  not  tAote  than  half 
a  dozen— would  veniure  to  aOrm,  that 
they  were  receivin{|  fbr  theh'  IWfiWA. 
the  worth  of  100,000/.  or  6f  one  fartliing. 
In  point  of  fafet,  th^y  knew  no  mora  upoh 
that  pomt,  thab  he  did  upon  thb  hiw  Af 
:Chitia  or  Htndbbsian.  The  Ibw  affectinjjj; 
the  transfisr  bf  real  pVofierty  was  reserved 
for  the  consideration  and  profit  of  a  sfcledt 
fOWi  removbd  from  th^  general  piracdce 
of  the  profeasfon,  «<  whose  ways  werbfMt 
lliiding  out,''  whose  movements  were  no 
toore  to  be  determhied  by  reason  iham 
Ihdse  of  the  astibtoget*,  who,  to  use  the 
labgoii^e  of  Hudibras, 

M Y)e^i  in  destiny's  dark  couMels, 

Anft  aaige  opinions  of  the  moon  adls ;" 

whose  principiles  wbre  no  more  iotol- 
hgible  uian  tnnse  contained  ia  the  diotk 
bf  the  magi,  or  in  any  diing  else  tliat  was 
purposely  hidden  fibiki  the  understanding 
ofmankmd.  He  repeated,  that  thb  peo- 
ple of  Engtand,  that  nmety-nlne  lawyers 
out  of  a  hundred,  wfere  utterly  tgnoratt 
of  the  principles  bd  which  real  pro^r^ 
bas  transferred.  Why  did  he  mention 
thak  iftict  ?  Because  It  was  ode  of  those 
out  of  which  the. court  of  Chancery  was 
'(Ml^beeanse  it  w4s  the  doubts  thr^^ 
upon  the  titles  of  famli  that  fillcld  its  m* 
satiate  maw  with  sobn^ny  daip^  morselp 
^faiecausa  it  led  to  the  filing  «f  those 
spedid  bills  for  spedfie  purposes  f  to  use 
toe  slang  of  tlie  court  of  Chancery /which 
occasioted  such  delightful  picking  for 
the  Chancery  lawyers.  That  speaes  of 
business  greatly  contributed  to  swell  out 
the  bmnours  of  that  dangerous  excrefr- 
cenoe  which  had  grown  out  of  this  equit- 
able jorlsdicUon,  by  an  action,  which 
might  be  heahhv  or  might  be  the  reverse^ 
bot  which  would  remain  to  be  as  much 
considered  after  the  reception  of  the  re«> 
port  of  thb  ieommittee  as  it  did  at  the 
presbnt  moment. 

There  was  likewise  andther  matteir  for 
inquiry,  ishich  he  thoi^ht  the  Houses 
wh^  he  stated  it,  would  consider  to  be 
ri^ht  faiarvellbus^  but  lif  which  be  would 
fao^rely  toy-* 

«^  Tls  frne  'ds  pity,  and  pity '  tfs  'tie  trtie." 
If  anjr  eentleAnin  had  any  rej^ard  for 
the  credit  of  tile  law ;  What  would  he 
think  of  it,  when  he  heard  that  if  a  man 
died  worth  only  SO/.  In  kind,  which  he 
disposed  of  by  i^lll,  and  a  dbutit  arose 
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as  to  hk  conspetepcy  to  make  such  a  will^ 
it  was  a  matter  of  right  to  the  heir  to 
demand  a  trial  of  the  testator's  compe- 
tency before  a  jury  of  the  country; 
whereas,  if  he  died  worth  100,000/.  per- 
eonal  property,  and  the  question  arose  of 
his  competency  to  make  a  will,  it  was 
impossible,  by  any  exertion  of  legal  skill, 
to  get  that  question  framed  into  an  issue 
to  be  tried  by  the  country  ?  [Cries  of 
*'  no,  no,"  from  the  ministerial  benches.] 
If  he  was  wrong  in  that  opinion,  no  doubt 
hia  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-general, 
who,  he  expected,  would  enter  at  length 
into  the  defence  of  the  court  in  which  he 
practised,  would  hereafter  set  him  right, 
and  point  out  the  mode  by  which  that 
isaue  was  to  be  obtained*  But  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  in  the  trade  of  the  law 

J' and  he  did  not  pretend  to  much),  the 
iM:t  decidedly  was  as  he  had  stated 
at  [hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial 
benches].  He  did  not  exactly  know 
what  that  cheer  meant.  Perhaps  it 
tneant  to  say,  that  the  commission  was 
already  oyer  head  and  ears  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  point  he  bad  suggested. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  so ; 
bat  be  was  afraid  that  that  point,  as  well 
as  some  others  which  he  bad  mentioned, 
were  points  of  important  and  essential  in- 
<|uiry,  going  a  little  beyond  the  forms  of 
procedure  to  which  be  believed  the  la- 
bours of  the  commission  were  to  be  more 
particularly  directed. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  subject, 
and  it  was  the  last  which  he  should  men* 
iion,  which  was  as  worthy  of  investigation 
as  any  of  those  to  which  he  had  before 
referred ;  and  that  was,  how  £ur  it  might 
be  expedient  altogether  to  remove  the 
jurisdiction  of  bankruptcv,  from  the 
Chancery,  with  which  it  bad  no  imme- 
diate connexion.  When  that  investiga* 
tion  was  entered  upon,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  enter  at  the  same  time  upon  a 
revision  of  all  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  certainly  of  all  the  matters 
which  were  decided  before  an  anpeal  was 
made  to  the  chancellor.  On  tius  point 
be  would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  gentleman,  who  was  not  ae» 
customed  to  speak  with  levity  of  what  be 
(Mr.  Williams)  called  the  antiquated 
errors  of  the  law,  who,  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  had  recently  published,  had 
affirmed,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
fieediog  in  mattera  of  bankruptcy,  that,  if 
all  the  mischievous  imaginations  in  the 
world  had  bean  set  at  work  to  devise 


mischief,  it  would  have  been  next  to  im« 
possible  fc€  them  to  have  constituted  ft 
court  more  calculated  for  the  end  pro* 
posed,  than  the  bankrupt  courts  as  thej 
existed  at  present.  He  submitted  that 
this  statement  was  true  to  the  letter ;  and 
his  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  now  was,  that  when  he  had 
first  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  Hoose» 
it  was  attempted  to  drive  him  from.it  by 
unremitting  asiertions  that,  in  the  court 
of  Chancery,  and  every  department  con^ 
nected  with  it,  all  was  right;  that  there 
was  no  delay  in  its  proceedings,  no  com* 
plaints  against  its  forms,  no  extraordinary 
expenses  created  by  its  jurisdiction;  in 
short,  tliat  there  was  nothmg  in  it,  either 
done  or  said,  which  was  not  consisftoBt 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  £ng«> 
land.  Now,  that  he  had  an  admissioa 
irom  the  other  side,  that  every  thing  was 
not  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  court  of  Chaa^ 
eery,  he  would  venture,  but  with  all  due 
humility  to  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion now  sitting,  to  suggest,  if  it  were  not 
now  too  late,  and  they  did  not  think  their 
inquiry  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  form  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
—he  would  venture,  he  said,  to  suggest 
to  them  the  propriety  of  making  certaift 
necessary  and  fundamental  changes  ie 
that  court.  They  might  be  nsade  with 
perfect  safety ;  because,  if  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  court  was  correct,  he  defied 
any  man,  by  any  alteration,  to  make  k 
worse  [hear,  hear]. 

He  had  now  concluded  the  observtp 
tions  he  had  to  make  on  the  leading 
points  which  he  conceived  to  be  deMrving 
of  inquiry  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
should  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  some  cases  which  bad  been 
placed  in  bis  hand  with  a  view  to  illoa* 
trate  them.  And  here  he  begged  leave 
to  state,  that  the  cases,  of  which  he  waa 
going  to  repeat  the  detail  to  the  House^ 
were  not  cases  with  which  he  had  in- 
dividually to  do.  In  a  former  sessioo* 
when  he  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  delays  and  abtiaea 
of  the  court  of  Chancery,  he  had  saidt 
that  he  felt  himself  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  cases  ne  bad  mention- 
ed. On  the  present  occasion  be  said  no 
such  thing;  but  merely  laid  the  petitions 
on  the  table,  in  the  discharge  of  nis  duty 
as  a  member  of  parliament.  Not  that  be 
thought  them  hable  to  doubt,  and  con* 
troversy— quite  the  reverse ;  but  that  ha 
did  not  like  to  pledge  himself  lo  thati  of 
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which  he  had  no  penomd  knowledge  | 
whatever.  One  of.  the  petUions  he  had 
to  present  was  entitled  to{the  roott  re- 
spectful coo6ideratton,  aa  it  came  from  a 
gentleman,  who  was  deacribed  to  him  as 
a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  cha* 
racter.  The  petition  to  which  he  alluded 
was  the  petition  of  Samuel  Palmer*  one 
of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  of 
Newington.  That  petition  stated,  that 
in  October  1658*  there  was  granted  by 
the  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Walworth, 
to  ihe  overseers  and  churehwardena  of 
the  parish  of  Newingloni  a  piece  of  land, 
of  which  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
were  lo  be  applied  to  the  use  of  tlie  pa- 
riah. In  the  month  of  August,  1890,  the 
tniatces.of  the  charity  filed  a  petition  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  stating  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  property*  which 
hed  formerly  been  small,  was  now  in- 
creased to  60(tf«  a-year,  and  praying  that 
it  might  be  referred  to  the  Master  to  de* 
termine  in  what  manner  it  should  here- 
after be  applied.  That  petition  was 
heard  on  the  4kth  of  November,  1820,  be- 
fore the  vice*chancellor«  He  referred  it 
to  the  Master.  In  two  vears  and  four 
laonths  afterwards,  the  Master  made  bis 
report ;  and  fay  that  report  he  took  away 
<he  jurisdiction  over  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  from  the  overseers,  and  gave  it  to 
the  trustees.  Against  that  report  the 
petitioner  present^  a  petition  to  the  lord 
ohaeeeUor  on  the  15ih  of  March  1823, 
and  on  the  12th  of  April  the  trustees  pre- 
aented  another  petition,  praying  that  that 
Kport  should  atsnd  confirmed.  In  Au- 
gust 1823,  the  Master  restored  the  juris- 
diction to  the  overseers.  In  October  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  overseers 
lo  Ihe  lord  chancellor,  to  have  that  report 
ccmfirmed.  A  contrary  petition  was  pre- 
aented  by  the  trustees,  in  November.  In 
August,  be  ought  to  say,  that  a  supple- 
meiUal  bill  had  been  filed  by  the  trustees, 
so  that  in  November,  I8SS,  there  were 
three  petitions  before  the  lord  chancellor 
respecting  this  charity,  all  wailing  .for  his 
adjudication.  And  here  he  begged  leave 
to  state,  that  between  that  latter  period 
and  the  present— for  the  matter  unfortu- 
nately was  still  pending — two  questions 
had  arisen  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
;^hich  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  learned 
mend  would  tell  them  required  some  de- 
liberation; and  which,  for  any  thing  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  might  really  de- 
eerve  it.  The  finst  was,  how  far  the  pre- 
aent  lords  of  the  manor  of  Walworth ; 


oamely»  the  dean  and  chapter  ef  Canieiw 
bury,  had  a  right,  as  visitors,  to  interfere 
with  the  charity.  This  question,  he  oogha 
to  state,  was  suggested  on  affidavit  by  the 
solicitor  for  the  trustees,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  bis  own  mind,  and  not  at  their  in- 
stance or  request.  The  second  ouestion 
was,  how  &r  the  overseers  of  Uie  pogr 
for  the  parish  of  Newineton,  who  were 
now  appointed  under  a  local  act,  were 
overseers  as  contemplated  by  the  statute 
of  Elisabeth.  The  great  and  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  court  of  Chancery  might 
say,  that  the  consideration  of  these  points 
was  wise  and  neoessarjr ;  but,  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  petitioner,  it  appeared 
quite  the  reverse.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  forty  attendances  when  these 
petitions  were  in  the  paper,  hot  when 
they  were  not  even  touched,  amounting 
to  56/.  6f.  9d^  without  reckoning  the 
fees  of  counsel  to  sustain  them,  were  wise 
and  necessary.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  16  attendances  at  times  when 
the  matter  was  not  heard,  but  only, 
mentioned,  amounting  to  90L  ]3«.  44^ 
making  with  the  expenses  above  enunie- 
rated  86/.  odd,  were, wise  and  necessary. 
He  could  not  quite  understand  why  it 
was  wise  and  necessary,  that  five  yeera 
should  pass  away,  during  whidi  the  whole 
or  at  least  part  of  the  charity  was  sus- 
pended. In  that  time,  out  of  forty  in- 
dinduals  who  benefitted  bv  this  charily 
nine  had  died,  and  none  had  been  elected- 
to  fill  their  place.  In  that  time  1,273/* 
had  accumulated  to  the  funds  of  the  cha-- 
rity;  and  the  petitioner  could  not  see 
how  it  was  in  theory  just,  or  in  practice 
useful,  that  this  accumulation  should  be 
withheld  firom  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  intended.  Jndeed,  the  petitioner 
could  not  comprehend  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  many  of  the  charges  in  this 
bill  of  costs,  of  which,  with  their  permis- 
sion, he  would  read  a  few  items  to  the 
House.  Here  the  learned  gentleman 
read  the  following  estracts  firom  the  bill 
of  coits,  which  excited  great  laughter  in 
the  House, — 

Dec.  6.  1824.  Attending  coart,d^.  i.  it 
three  petitions  in  the  paper  for 
judgment,  when  the  lord  chancellor 
went  partially  into  the  matter, 
and  requested  to  be  fomisbed  with 
the  ic|iealed  local  Act,  which  he 
said  he  would  read,  and  give  his 
judgment  to-morrow  .200 

7.  Attending  court  all,  day,  three 
petitions  in  the  paper,  when  bis 
lordship  said,. '<  he  had  to  laare 
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-^WMt,  biht  t^dQtd  tiift  fall  ((Winb 
*-lakjtldgiiiAntto«morrowm6nriiig''  2 
8«    AttcildiDg  court  allday^,  three, 
.  peiitiops in  U^epap^r for judgmentt 
.  when  the  lord  ChauqeUor  adyerted 
^  to  the   (question    o^  jurisdictioD^ 
^  'Which  hie   aesired    to    be    agadn 
'  sjpbkeii  tOy  and  requested,  that  iDe 
dein  and  chapter  of'Ci^terlraTyy 
'  tf^ey  belfagr  t%e  lords  6i  ttlfe  iSiaridt 
'  bf  W4lWoite;^  shauM  Mttoft  Mitt, 
tufd  ftppbinted  Saturday  nut  for 
that  pur^ae;  and  requested  to 
be  informed  as  to  tbQ  modie  of 
,  appointing  oTerseera  at  the  time 
'  the  charity  was  founded       .        •  3 
il.    Attending  court  all  day,  three 
petitions,   tfben  the   kaihe    were 
tilled  6ti ;  and  Mr.  Shad^bll  ap- 
plied, on  the  part  of  the  deab  knd 
tiitt^t^r  of  CantQrblirt,  tb  let  the 
petitions  stand  brer,  and  the  same 
Men  ordeted  tiU  the  first  ^imI  be^ 
iore  Qii»ry  term,  to  gi? e  the  dean 
and  clmpter  an  opportunity  of  con* 
sidenng  what  course  ihey  'should 
take       ^     .       .        J       •  .2 

Jin.  ll.,  1825.  Attending  court  on 

*  ttkt^  |>etitions;  when  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  on  &e  part  of  the  deto  and 

.  duipter.  stttled;  he  wss  not  pre- 
pare to  go  dn;  and  the  lord 
chanoellOr  ordered  the  same  to 
stand  for  this  day  fortnight  per« 
emptory    •  •  •2 

25.  Attending  court  all  day,  three 
'  petitions  on  the  paper,  but  same 

not  called  on        .  .  •  1 

26.  The  like  attendance  this  day    .  1 
2T.    The  like  attendance  this  day    .  1 

98.  The  like  attendance  this  day  .  1 

99.  Attending  court,  three  neti- 
tions  in  the  paper ;  same  called  on, 
and  ordered  to  stand  for  Tuesday 
next,  for  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
prove  themselyes  entitled  to  in-  . 
terfere  in  ^is  matter  as  Visitors    .  2 

feb.  1.    Attending  court  all  day; 
three  petitions  in  the  paper,  but 
-  same  not  called  dn  .  .1 

4.    Attending  court  all  day ;  three 

•  petitions  in  the  papet,*  but  same  . 
not  called  on        •     •      •  •  1 

.$.    The  like  attendance  in  court  this 

day ;  three  petitions  in  the  paper  .  1 
^.    The  like  attendance  this  day      •  1 

10.  The  like  Attendance  this  day    .  1 

11.  The  like  attendance  diis  day    .1 
23.    Attendinp^  coiirt,  when  (he  lord 

chancellor  directed  the  registrar  to 
put  the  petitions  in  the  (mper  for 
Tuesday  ne&t       <  .  0 

«  This/'  said  Mr.  Williams,  <'  is 
treA  notanduB,  ns  |t  is  only  6s.  Sd 
neither  2/.,  nor  l/^'10*." 
March  1.    Atiefidiog  court  on  tbieti 
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0    0 
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10 
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{)eiilfons ;  ^e  in  the  papier^  and '  ' 
0  0  called  on,  wheii  the  vSrions  tA>inU 
suggested  by  the  oobrt  were  again 
argued  at  some  length,  and  his 
lordship  promised  to  give  his 
judgment  this  day  week    .  .200 

B.  Attending  court,  but  the  lord 
ch'dnceltbr  ^id  not  give  his  judg- 
&etit  kctording  to  his  promise      .  0    0    B 

The  l^ishie^  gentleman  then  proceeded 
\b  by,  thai  though  there  haa  b«e^  all 
fbefie  attendances  on  the  pan  of  tte 
tfblicitor,  fttid  «n  these  promises  on  thb 
part  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  matter  had 
Hot  yet  b€fen  brought  to  a  decision  [hear, 
hear].  He  had  stat^,  that  cot  of  forty 
{5ers(m8  who  wer6  Notified  to  the  benefits 
'<yf  thn  chtfrity,  niiie  had  died ;  and  he 
tndst  iibir  add,  that  the  consequence  of 
this  BuspefiAion  of  its  funds  had  been,  that 
nine  iDditidtialSy  who  had  been  selected 
to  611  the  tacabctes  occasioned  by  the 
deaths,  had  been  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  Seeking  parochial  relief,  and  had  sb 
rendered  thenMelves  incompetent  to  be- 
come partakets  of  the  chari^.  The  pe- 
titioner stated,  that  he  considered  stich  a 
state  of  things  a  grievance,  and  be  there- 
fore humbly  prayed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  would  take  some  measom 
to  remedy  the  delay*  of  the  court  df 
Chancery. 

The  next  petition  which  he  had  10  pre- 
sent was  the  petition  of  a  Mr.  \yslter 
Honywood  Yate,  who  diescribes  himself 
as  an  individual  entitled  to  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford.  He  said  he  was  now  entitled, 
provided  he  filed  ^  bill  in  ^qattjr,  to 
several  important  estates,  which,  however, 
it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  re* 
cover,  as  he  had  hot  the  pecuniary  ineatis 
which  a  man  ought  to  possess  before  be 
embarked  in  the  dangerous  voyage  throti|h 
the  shoals  of  Chaiic^ry.  To  give  the 
House  an  idea  of  the  enormous  eipeosea 
to  which  it  was  believed  that  prodeedinga 
in  that  Court  necessairily  gave  rise,  hie 
stated,  that  a  late  respected  member  of 
that  House,  Mr.  Ricardo,  had  left  by  his 
will  a  sum  of  50,000/.  ^s  a  nest-egg  to 
provide  funds  for  Ihe  defifayal  of  any  ex- 
penses to  which  his  heirs  bight  be  put  m 
the  court  of  Chanced V,  in  defence  of  thdr 
title  to  the  tetat^  which  he  h4d  beught; 
thereby  ^ivine  his  opihion  of  what  hie 
conceived  likely  to  be  the  result  of  beink 
lugged  by  any  tmfortunate  circolnMance 
into  that  roost  d^eadfbl  and  most  vexatious 
of  English  courts.    He  would  rekd  the 
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last  pBngnpk  but  ope  ia.thh  petition  to 
Ihe  HousOt  beci^iite  he  considered  it  wor* 
th^  oC  Its  most  de&ibesate  attentioQ.  It 
stated*  that  f  the  petitioner  being  irboUy 
debficfed  IWhil  recoTering  his  property  or 
obtaining  hSs  rigb^  by  an  ilppeai  to  a 
oourt  of  feaoiljrt  throifs  hioselt  in  respact* 
fal.  ^onfioance  on  the  compassionate 
benevolenoet  wisdom^  an^  lustice  qf  the 
Hottset  ^nd  vith  all  doe  defetence  an^ 
humility  begs  leave  to  sagges(»'irliether  it 
iiou\d  not  be  expedient  &t  a  commilfee 
of  the  House  to  ascectain  how.  the  prefenf 
system  of  administering  justice  in  cotirt^ 
of  equity  can  be  am^oratedi  so  ds  to 
render  the  appeals  thereunto  l^expen* 
aire  and  dilatory,  and  more  vitbin  the 
reach  of  all  dasses  of  his  majesty^s  sub* 
jects,  especially  to  aultors  of  scanty 
neansy  apd  to  those  similarly,  circum* 
stanced  with  Ue  petltionet,  tbet  e^ity 
•dd  taw  may  be  administered  with  fa^ilitv« 
promptoeaSf  and  cheapness*  which  would 
indeed  be  eonferrvig  9ne  of  the  grtatest 
boons  the  House  douid  bestow  on  thf 
oommunity,  especially,  to  the  poor  and 
oppressedf  as  it  would  be  more  uniTersally 
haoeficial  and  more  gratefully  appreciated 
than  the  repeal  of  any  imposti  or  the 
reduction  ofanjp.  taz»V  ' 

The  next  p/rtition  which  he  had  to  pre- 
aenl»  was  a  petitioa  fron^  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ghmmowt  wko,  he  bdieTod,  was 
someway  or  other  connected  with  the 
fimiil^.of  the  marouis  of  Staflbrd.  The 
pedtioner  stated^  tnat  he  had  been  left,  by 
ab^  late  duke  of  Queensberry,  an  annuit} 
of  SQCM.  A-year;  and  declared  that  there 
was  a  provision  ia  his  grace's  will  requir- 
ing tlie  trustees  to  invest*  immediately 
auechis  deatl^ss  much  stock  in  the  S  per 
cent  consolidated,  annultiea  as  would  se» 
eute  to  thd  petitioner  such  an  annuity. 
Shortly  after  the  duke's  decease  his  pro- 
perty was  thrown  into  Chancery  by  the 
oxeoutors  of  his  wilL-a  measure  of  which 
Jibe  petitioner  did  not  co^iplain,  though 
he  did  of  the  deUiys  of  the  court  of  Ch^m* 
eery.  This  was  in  1810.  For  seven 
years,  though  there  were  avowedly  large 
funds  in  the  court  belonging  to  the  estate, 
Ihe  petitioner  did  not  receive  one  farthing 
of  bis  annuity.  At  the  end  of  those 
f  Bf  en  years  the  petitioner  received  on^ 
lourih  part*  of  the  arrears  due  to  him.  A 
period  of  three  years  elspsed  before  the 
p^tiooer  had  Beceivc(d  fiirther  payment ; 
and  there,  were  now  arrears  to  the  amouat 
ofl»986/fcdoe  to  him,  though  the  fands 
hebnging  to  the  estate  were  ample  and 


almost  anesdiaiistiblB.     The    patitioMf 
ealcuUued  the  toss  he  had  saiered  hy  the 
noiwpnymimt  of  thoM  arrears  .at  aimpio 
interest  at  1,160/.,  and  at  componod  ms« 
tera^t  et  l,400L    H^  tuvthec  cakulated* 
thi^  if  the  money,  as  it.  had  aecumula|pd,' 
had  been  purahaaed  into  the  funds,  ii 
would  at  this  time  have  m^de  a  diffewnci 
to  h|m  of 2,8002.    Tbi  compensatahha  fi« 
thill  damage,  ho  had  the  satis£sctien  of 
haflag  toU,  that  every  thing  iras  deao 
aecming  to  the  ordiiiBryir^ks  of  eqfailji 
^hear}»    That  might  be  v^i y  ino  wfttm^ 
hddOA  for  the  hen.  gonUemea  opppilOy 
but  it  was  verv  ^old  comfoi^  to  this  petL*' 
tioneiw    He  therefbre  thought  his  caao 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  House,  and 
recommended  it  to  thei^r  conndetatioDa' 
with  this  piece  of  mfonnation^— thai  manj^ 
annuitants  under  the  dake  of  Queens* 
berry's  will  had  been  oompdled  to  hide 
their  beadainwork^faouses,  in  cense^oenoo 
of  |he  noap^aymiBot  of  their  annoities^  fiw 
which  there  fresB  funds  enough  in  thp 
coaet  of  Chancery*  bad  they  not  beeis 
locked  op  by  Ihe  proceedings  instiuiled 
in  it. 

The  next  petition  which  he  Imd  to  pre* 
sent,  came  from  Mr.  Gourlay.  The  pe* 
titioner  stated,  that  ho  had  presented  two 
petitions  before,  to  which  the  House  had 
paid  little  attention,  bu|  that  their  iaat* 
tentioo  did  not  prevent  him  from  present^ 
in^  to  them  a  thfard.  Ho  dated  Iho 
origin  of  hie  ruin  from  the  day  in  whibb 
he  was  ibreed  lo  enter  into  the  ooorl 
of  Chaooery.  He  detailed  some  of  the 
strogoles  in  which  be  had  been  eoi* 
gaged  in  it;  stated  that  he  had  recently 
been  victorious  io  two  issues,  wiiich  he 
had  obtained  irom  it ;  but  he  added,  that 
his  victofies,  like  those  of  Pyrrhos,  had 
been  as  fbtal  to  him  as  defeats.  He 
deder^  that  the  result  and  benefit  of  them 
had  been  nothing,  and  that  retreat  from  Um 
ooniest  appeared  to  lum  now  to  be  the 
only  good  he  could  obtain.  lie  pmJFod 
the  House  to  assist  him  in  that  objeoU 
He  said  he  had  a  ssanoal  of  his  own  case 
in  readioess,  and  that  he  wished  'the 
House  would  •Sord  him  sid  to  pmtftf 
and  he  dioold  certainly  move  that  hie 
wishes  should  be  gratified,  when  the  pro-" 
per  time  should  anrive. 

The  next  petition  which  be  had  to  pio^ 
sent  was  from  an  individual  of  the  name 
<tf  Joseph  Hescott^  who  was  now  coofiaed 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  under  an  altachoiena 
from  the  coivt  of  Chancery.  This  indi« 
vidua]  stated  hhnself  to  be  more  than  71- 
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jMfft  of  age»  and  that  he  had  been  eom- 
mitted  for  not  ansireriog  certain  inter* 
n^toriet.  A  bill  had  bSen  filed  against 
kim  and  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Brown»  and  in  consequence  of  his  not  put- 
ting in  an  answer  to  it,  he  had  now  been 
in  confinement  two  years  and  fit e  months. 
Brown,  it  appeared,  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  his  co-defendant.  The  peti- 
tion stated,  that,  before  his  committal,  he 
was  living  at  Navenby  near  Lincoln ;  that 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
law  proceedings ;  that  he  had  never  been 
ensaged  in  a  law-suit  in  his  life ;  and  that 
he  had  trusted  every  thing  relating  lo  this 
suit  to  his  friend  Brown,  and  to  the 
solicitor  whom  Brown  had  employed.  It 
proceeded  to  say,  that  certain  Interroga^ 
tories  were  filed ;  that  an  answer  to  them 
was  not  put  in  in  time ;  and  that  the  con- 
aeoueoce  was,  that  he  had  been  commit- 
ted^ not  to  the  county  gaol  at  Lincoln, 
but  lo  the  Fleet-prison  in  London,  bv  a 
spedal  messenger,  at  an  expense  of  SOL  In 
hard  money.  Here  he  must  interrupt  the 
coarse  of  me  petition  to  state,  that,  until 
those  costs  were  paid,  the  contempt  of 
the  petitioner  could  not  be  cleared,  and 
he  <htmse]f.  could  not  be  heard  in  court. 
The  petition  then  went  on  to  declare, 
that  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  im- 
mediately sobsequent  to  his  committal  to 
the  Fleet,  he  was  entirely  bereft  of.  his 
intellects;  that  in  that  interval  his  friend 
Brown  died,  and  that  he  must  have  died  too 
from  want,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  kindness 
of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  whose  I 
namelie  was  sorry  he  did  not  know  [Here 
some  member  said  it  wa?  Brown] .  Well, 
then,  he  must  have  died,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the 
humanity  of  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
The  petitioner  further  stated,  that  he  had 
Bo  itoeaos  whereby  to  defray  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  the  attachment  against  him,  Uioup^h  he 
had  now  put  in  his  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogatories filed  against  him.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  Fleet  prison  at  this  moment, 
and  there,  he  said,  lie  must  remain  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  if  the  House  did  not 
exerciie  its  humane  and  necessary  inter- 
fisience  in  hb  behalf.  He  asserted  that 
many  Individuals  in  that  prison  were  simt* 
hurly  aiuiated  with  himself;  and  that  the 
course  of  the  court  of  Chancery  was,  not 
to  inquire  why  no  answer  had  been  put 
in,  but  to  proceed  to  imprison  the  offender, 
no  matter  whether  his  offence  proceeded 
from  ignorance  and  inadvertenoy,  or  from 
deliberate  obstinacy  and  maligmty. 


The  only  remaining  case  which  he  hadto 
state  was  that  of  Tunbrid^  achooL  And 
here  lie  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  undei^ 
stood,  that  he  was  not  nowbringing|forward 
the  worst  cases  within  his  knowlMge ;  by 
no  means;  he  was  acquainted  with  cases 
much  worse  than  any  of  those  he  had  men* 
tioned;  but  those  lie  would  not  bring  for- 
ward, as  his  day  was  not  yet.  come.  He 
presented  this  ease  of  Tuabndge.adKMl 
to  the  consideration4>f  the  House,  because 
it  had  been  given  to  him  for  that  express 
purpose.  The  case  was  known  in  the 
profession  as  <<  The  Attorney-general  T. 
the  Skmners*  Company;"  and  the  ob}eel 
of  it  was,  to  recover  an  estate  for  the 
school,  worth  from  4,000^  to  5,000/.  a- 
year.  In  1B20,  the  case  was  heard  before 
the  vice*chancellor,  and  was  proooptly  de-^ 
cided.  There  was  an  appeal,  as  there 
always  would  be  where  there  wu  money 
to  support  it,  from  the  decision  of  the 
vice-chancellor  to  that  of  the  lord  ohao^ 
cellor ;  and  that  appeal,  after  standing  for 
lost  one  year  and  eight  months  before  his 
lordship,-  at  last  came  on  for  hearing.  It 
was  heard,  and  the  lord  chancellorooafirm* 
ed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  on  ikm 
correctness  of  which  he  understood  itr  was 
impossible  to  harbour  a  single  "doubt.  In 
1821,  on  another  petition,  the  decisioa 
was  the  same  way*  The  case  then  went 
into  the  Master^s. oflice,  and  there  H'f^ 
mained  two  years.  Death  took  off  the 
master;  and  the  case  then  went  to  aqotber, 
who  succeeded  him.  He  had  exerted 
himself,  no  doubt,  to  the  utmost ;  but^  •m 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  matter  waa 
in  Chancery  atill.  It  was  nev  in  Ihe 
seventh  year  of  its  age ;  and  how  nuidi 
older  it  might  grow  was  a  point  he  wwM 
not  pretend  to  determine.  The  incem 
in  dispute  was  between  4,000Land  SjOOOk 
a-year ;  and  all  parties  had  agreed,  tlmt 
it  should  be  applied  in  increasing  the 
amount,  of  exhibitions  belonging  to  the 
schooL  One  generation  of  boys  nadbeea 
defrauded  of,  or  if  that  were  too  strong  a 
word,  had  lost  the  benefit  of,  these  exhibi- 
tions: and  another  generation  ofboya 
was  likely  to  have  the  same  loss  toauboak 
to ;  for  the  court  of  Chancery  unfortunate* 
ly  laid  fast  hold  of  all  the  funds  in  dispute^ 
Let  the  vice-chancellor  decide  promptly 
— -nav,  let  the  lord  chancellor  do  toe  aame  ; 
let  there  be  doubt  upon  the  question 
or  no  doubt,  if  property  were  involved  sa 
it,  the  court  of  Chancery  &ed  its  fangs 
into  It :  if  there  were  money,  it  fattened 
upon  it ;  if  there  were  lifir,  it  fed  tqpen  U 
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[hear].  The. evil  wm  oot  of  modem  ere- 
fttioa :  it  existed  a  hundred  aod  fifty  years 

a|Of  as  Butler  bore  te«tinonj  in  bis 
odibras.  For  (here  the  knight,  after  he 
had  tried  every  means  to  win  ibe  widovt 
direct  and  indirect— and  direct  means 
were  always  the  best  to  be  pamoed  in 
such  cases— after  he  had  asiailed  her  with 
all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances- 
after  be  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into 
an  epistolary  correspondence^  and  had 
triady  but  in  vain,  many  other  amatory 
proceedings»  received  the  advice  of  bit 
squire  to  write  her  «a  love-letter  in  Cban- 
otry/'  whicbp  he  stated, 

^  Would  briog  her  o^r  to  be  his  wife. 

Or  mike  her  weerj  of  her  life.''— [A  laugh,] 

Yes,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  the 

widow  would  have  consented  to  take  the 

Imightt  the  squire,  *Mhe  general  camp, 

pioneers,  and  all,"  rather  than  take  in  thst 

niil  of  Chancery,  which  was  as  great  a 

nuisance  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as 

it  was  at  present. 

He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  all  the  petitioners  applied  for  relief 
to  Uie  grievances  they  haid  stated  through 
the  Commons  House  of  parliament.  He 
thought  that  they  were  nght  in  so  doing ; 
far,  thffough  the  House  of  Commons  was 
tbmr  lemedy  to  be  obtained,  or  through 
BO  other  quarter.  Of  the  oomroiMion  now 
stttiag  he  would  say  nothing;  into  Chan- 
cerr  it  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  he 
anticipated  that,  at  no  distant  time,  the 
House  would  receive  a  suppliant  petition 
from  the  members  of  it,  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  irrelievable  court  into 
which  thnr  had  been  cast  by  the  ma- 
BCBwvre  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  department.  He  expected  no 
good  from  the  sitting  of  that  commission. 
10  that  House,  aod  in  that  House  alone, 
ooold  the  recoverv  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
eery  be  efiected  nom  the  diseases  which 
beset  it.  A  committee  of  that  House,  or 
nobody,  must  be  the  surgeon  to  accom- 
plish the  cure.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him 
of  lawyen  referming  themselves-^of 
eoarts  of  justice  sitting  upon  their  own 
ahnsss,and  flogging  themselves  out  of  their 
jnrisdietionsara  their  fees,  as  SanchoPansa 
flogged  himself  out  of  his  vices  and  pecca* 
dilm.  Whatever  might  be  thought  or  said 
within  the  wsUs  of  parliament,  the  people 
of  England  knew  full  well  that  from  such 
proceeaings  no  amelioration  of  the  system 
could  be  rationally  expected.  It  was 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  House— for  the 
time  was  now  come— to  take  some  deci- 
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sive  step  forward.  For,  how  stood  the 
matter  with  regard  to  the  law  of  Eogknd  I 
With  regard  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
opposite,  he  was  willing  to  make  no  nig« 
gardly  allowance  to  his  credit.  He  knew 
not  how  manj  statutes  he  had  got  rid  of 
at  one  blow,  m  his  attempt  to  amend  tlie 
system  of  juries.  It  npght  be  forty.  [A 
voice  from  the  ministerial  benches,  *'  Ten 
times  forty."]  It  might  be  five  hundred ; 
and  if  sok  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  right 
boo.  Seeretarr.  Let  him,  however,  reed- 
lect,  that  thero  misht  be  a  multiplicity  of 
other  statutes  whid  might  equally  require 
toberepeded. 

In  referrinff  historically  to  the  legisla- 
tive anxiety  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  which  characterized  this  coun- 
try, there  was  one  splendid  act  which  bore 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  James  1st,  and 
which  required  that  that  House  shooU 
annually  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  jostiee 
—an  act  prodnctive  of  great  and  salatarv 
results^  and  capable  of  bdng  rendered, 
when  properly  applied,  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  The  terms  of  this  committee 
stiJl  remained,  its  annual  appointment  waa 
arranged— by  name  the  country  had  ii— 
they  oad  the  bones  and  skeleton  of  the 
original  thibg— these,  these  alone  remain* 
ed;  but  the  form  and  substance  wcra 
wssted  away.  However,  the  principle  of 
this  committee  had  been  since  conducted, 
no  great  general  benefit  had  accrued  of 
late  times  from  its  application.  Sipme 
specific  and  crying  grievance,  it  was  true, 
had  occupied  attention— some  partial  am^ 
liorations  had  been  attempted,  or  applied, 
— 4ome  pstch  of  purple,  or  black,  had 
been  attached  to  the  covering — 

"  Pnrpareos  late  qui  eplendeat  mms  et  alter-^ 
AsBoitur  pannus— >" 

but  no  great  leading  reformation  had  been 
effected.  The  subject  had  never  been 
considered  as  a  whole— never  looked  upon 
with  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  eye, 
aod  therefore  the  micnMcopic  f;lances 
wfaidi  were  occasionally  taken  at  it,  had 
not  only  helped  to  render  "conAisiott 
worse  confounded, "  but  instead  of  ids- 
proving  that  which  required  improvement 
and  was  capable  of  it,  to  bring  the  gene- 
ral system  from  bad  to  worse  and  make 
it  what  it  was— a  disgrace  to  the  country 
[hear,  hear].  Was  it  fit,  in  the  present 
enlightened  snd  advanced  state  of  pub* 
lie  information  and  improvement  in  this 
country  that  such  a  mass  of  abuse  and 
absurdity  should  be  sufliired  to  continue  ? 
3  K 
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Hi  #ou)d  kNidlly  olssw^r  ihk  To  Bullbr 
it  wag  a  dUgrade*  F6i^  what  ^Im  but  a 
fKsgnace  Waato^  to  be  betnad  a  tieiglibDur* 
iog  coaatvjt  io  so  ?alttebl0BO  iattilutio<» 
as  that  of  laas  aad  in  6utb  eMmtiol  requi-^ 
fitea  aa  the  cl^avnaaa^  ^ne^a,  eapeditioBy 
and  chaaaaosi  of  its  admiaiatratian  ? 
And  yetf  tara  was  (be  conditia«  of  Bitf* 
kad  at  Ibis  very  tiue,  as  coufpared  witb 
France. 

But,  whtla  ha  deploned  on  the  t»rt  of  hia 
own  ooantry  this  imperflsct  mlMioistfatiofr 
of  bar  lawsi  he  did  not  aflbet  or  ventore 
upoo  any  thing  io  fbeHsb  aa  Io  propose 
any  remedy.  It  was  no  answer  to  hia 
eomplainti  to  say,  that  he  was  unable  to 
suggest  a  retnady*  Whechet  siieh  remedy 
eouTd  or  could  not  ba  apotied  was  what 
he  shoald  not  say ;  but)  this  he  wootd  say, 
and  did  say^  that  whether  the  refortnation 
were  practicable  or  not,  it  was  due  to  the 
people  of  England  that  the  attempi  should 
he  made r bear,  hear].  The  esKghtened 
ftelings  oif  the  nation  were  at  Tsriance 
with  Uie  existing  system  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  ;  it  put  men  to  the  blush,  and 
stepped  the  channel  of  justice.  In  times 
of  antiquity  ai  Athens,  oflSoers  of  know* 
ledge  and  reputation  were  annually  ap* 
pointed,  whose  sole  business  it  was,  not 
M  make  new  laws,  but  to  consider  what 
reformation  the  fladUatton  of  the  circum* 
stances  o# limes  required  in  the  old:  tliey 
were  bound  to  consider  what  had  grown 
vselessy  what  had  grown  foolish,  in  the 
Albanian  code ;  and  to  report  upon  it,  in 
order  to  move  for  its  repeal.  Where,  he 
would  ask,  had  this  country  so  excellent  and 
useful  a  mode  of  revision,  to  chasten  the 
pruriency  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
obtained  in  its  laws  ?  They  had,  indeed, 
in  its  full  operation  the  machinery  of 
legislation  which  added  largely  to  the 
already  incumbering  bulk  of  their  code  ; 
giving  enough  to  its  dimensions,  but 
nothing'  to  its  peroninency-^nothing  to  its 
utility*  li  had  been  a  long-established 
Niaaim,  that  every  thing  which  was  worthy 
ef  being  attended  to  was  difficult  to  be 
obtained ;  but,  admitting  the  difficulty  in 
the  present  case,  were  not  the  people  ofthis 
Muntry  worthy  of  the  attempt  to  have  their 
aysiem,  their  conflicting  systmi)  of  laws 
reduoed  to  some  rational  standard,  instead 
of  having  their  time  and  money  watted  in 
perpetuating  shameless  and  interminable 
proceedings,  like  the  Chancery  billa  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ?  They  had  instan- 
ces enough  in  other  countries  of  similar 
nttempta  being  made  with  auccais  to  re* 


form  old  and  bad  instiiQttens.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  had  introduced  an  improved  penal 
eode  into  his  dominions.     They  need  fto& 
leek,  Indeed,  beyond  the  neighbouring 
eountry  of  France^  to  see  the  benefieiaii 
results  which  attended  a  revision  of  tbep 
old  law :  there,  indeed,  it  was  eActed  bj^ 
a  usurper,  a  nmn  of  great  and  slngulair 
qualities ;   and    of  great   and    singhlar* 
iV»nones^a  soldier,  one  ef  whom  it  might 
be  said,  as  was  said  of  Gaesar — **  Nimium^ 
assucverat  militaribos  rebU9,"«^a  oon^ 
queror    too,    warring    with    the   workl^ 
but  while  engaged,  it  could  not  besaUl 
absorbed,  in  these  great  achievemeOti^ 
he.  had  left  behind  lim  a  code  of'  law 
which  would  eternise  his  fktne,  and  f^nrm 
a  monument  to  his  gteatnets  that  would 
last,  and  be  remembered  with  gratitude, 
when  the  history  of  hia  wars  and  the  vieea 
of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long 
passed  away.    What  a  great  neighbouring 
country  had  so  well  done,  might  surely  he 
tried  in  this :  the  reformation  of  the  code 
was  bequeathed  to  them  as  the  legacy  of 
a  great  man's  genius  and  industry^  done 
by  him  in  prosperity,  as  they  might  do  it 
now,  having  the  same  necessity  and  the 
benefit  of  the  successful  example  [bear, 
hear].    A   professional    gentleman  had 
lately  pablisned  a  book  upon  the  crying 
grievance  of  thib  court  oF  Chancery ;  and 
when  he  alluded  to  the  work,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  were  ft  not  that  the  opinions 
it  contained  were  thUs  avowed,  be  shoultf 
not  have  originated  them  :  they  were  not 
of  his  introduction,  hue  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
learned  gentleman  who  was  the  author  of 
the  book;  and  certainly  there  waaan  «> 
of  truth  about  them,  and  the*  absence  of 
all  apparent   ilUwill,   which  gave  tbiem 
strength.    The  author,  after  uuotiOg  the 
chancellor  D'Agnesseau*a  opinion  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  court  of 
equity,  adverted  to  whet  that  court  bnd 
practically  become  in  thi^  country,  and 
said^  <•  lord  BKlon  haa  net  tboughi>  fit  to 
follow  these  directions  througlieat  the 
length  of  his  reign** — (so  that  tbe  author 
thought  the  present  lord  chaneeHer^s  db^ 
minion  in  Chancery  deserved  to^be  styled 
a  reign  )*^<«  and  had  uofortunetdy  fbr  the 
people,  and  for  his  own  reputation  teketr 
a  different  course."    He  went  on  to  ob- 
serve, that  lord  Eldon,  '*  fi^ling^  ^M  hit 
strength  did  not  lie  so  much  in  thedcpA^ 
or  comprehensivenesa  of  hift  general  vil^wfe 
as  in  the  miOuiiia  of  preeedenta  enid  prae« 
lice,  had  fbund  that  the  surest  way  to 
continue  in  place  was  ta  abstaiit  fVen 
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iwM»v»ti«o»  and  heliad  Uiererore  eppoaed 
ril   decided   improvemenu,  and    looked 
wilh  an  unfavourable  eye  on  such  as  were 
prapased  by  others.*'  Hisnexlremarkwas, 
that  t*oDe  of  tbedisadvantagesof permittiDg 
AB  a^d  peraon  to  continue  too  long  in  his 
office  was,  that  he  was  apt  to  look  upon 
At  rather  as  a  private  possession  than  as  a 
pabUc  trust."    This  observation  was  just 
as  well  as  that  by  which  it  was  succeeded : 
<*  it  is  probable  that  at  this  rnonent  lord 
£ldon  has  no  conception  of  the  sentiment 
almost    uiiiversally    entertained    of    his 
judicial  admioistfation,  either  by  those 
who  frequent  his  court,  or  by  those  who 
art  capable  of  judging  of  it.*'  **  Through- 
out his  lifer  Mr.   Miller  added,  <«his 
Imrdship  has  made   suboiissiveness,  and 
mediocrity  the  passports  to  his  favour." 
The  writer  then  added,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  an^  personal  or  private  con- 
siderations in  giving  his  opinions  publicity, 
but  that  he  printed  them  merely  bacause 
he  felt  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth. 
**  Even  at  this  moment  his  lordship*'  said, 
Mr.  Miller,  '<  was  grievously  obstructing 
the  improvement  of  tlie  law,  and  has  done 
an  injury  to  his  pvofession»  which  is  almost 
irreparabJe,  omitting  no  opportunity  of 
ridfculiag  and  resisung  every  attempt  at 
rectification.'*    It  was  obvious  that  the 
author  spoke  the  sincere  conviction  of  bis 
imderstanding;  and  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
not  been  persuaded  of  that  factt  he  would 
bare  been  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom, 
drpumstaoced  as  he  was,  and  in  such  a 
plscefio  give  ulteraeca  ta  such  sentiments. 
They  had  been  made  publiCt  and  there- 
fore he  was  justified  in  using  them ;  he 
4pioted  them   aa   he   found  tbem»   and 
be  believed  that  they  originated  with  a 
nan  who»  with  competent  means  of  in- 
Ibmsatiaa,  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
all  be  advanced. 

Before  ha  sat  down  he  would  only  make 
4>ne  oondttding  remark.  The  intelligence 
of  the  oountrv  lacked  to  the  House  for  a 
remedy.  Whatever  might  be  asserted  by 
iawyers»  puiSng  the  craft  by  which  they 
lived,  be  would  assert,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  England,  the  growing 
information,  the  march  of  intellect,  the 
glarSous  ^ograas  of  arts,  and  science 
among  them,  demanded  that  same  efiiBCt- 
uai  remedy  ahoold  be  applied  to  the  evil; 
and  aa  iadiflbrenca  to  the  demand  would 
^  felt  as  a  gross  censure  upon  those 
«ha  paradilad  aaj  longer  the  eKistaoce 
of  a  ayatam  which  waa  as  mach  at 
with   the  intaHigenoa  and  io- 


f^xmation,  as  itWaa  with  the  hd|pp!neBS  and 
justice  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Deniton  wished  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of 
the  petitioners^  with  whose  respectability, 
probity,  and  honour,  he  had  ioogbeoi 
acquainted.  He  considered  the  pul^ 
much  indebted  to  the  learned  membeiv 
iV>r  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
House;  for,  ^whether  the  cruel  delays 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  proceeded  from 
the  system,  or  the  numerous  avocations, 
legal  and  political,  of  the  dignified  in* 
dividual  who  presided  in  it,  it  was  clear  that 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  some  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied  to  such  enormous 
grievances. 

Mr.  John  Bmith  said,  that  in  presuming 
to  address  the  House  upon  this  occasionv 
he  meant  not  to  cast  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion upon  the  lord  chancellor  as  an  indi« 
vidual,  still  less  to  discuss  the  profession^ 
merits  of  the  system  under  which   he 
acted,  and  of  which-^peaking  of  its  tech- 
nical merits~-he  could  not  aSect  to  be  a 
judge.    He  only  wished  to  state  his  opi- 
nion generally  of  the  grievances  which 
the  people   of  this   country,  espedally 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  labooreC 
under  from  the  practical  cyperatioo  of  the 
existing  administration  of  justice  in  the 
court  of  Chancery.    The  system  of  it  was 
looked  upon  with  terror  by  men  of  bu«i«^ 
ness:   indeed,  it  was  not  an  uncammon 
practice  when  individuals  difiared  in  coni<> 
mercial  transactions,  to  threaten  to  file  a 
bill  in  Chancery ;  which  wss  such  a  threat, 
that  he  had  known  many  instances  of  par- 
ties suffering  the  greatest  impositions  ra- 
ther than  incur.    He  ooald  state  a  fact 
in  illustration  of  this  feeling,  which  had 
happened  to  himself.    In  tbe  course  of 
bis  pecuniary  dealings,  he  had  lent  a  sum 
of  4,  EQOL  to  an  individual,  on  the  bond 
of  a  most  respectable  third  party.    The 
bond  fell  due  eighteen  months  aHer  this 
loan,  and  when  application  was  made  ia 
due  course  for  payment,  the  answer  of 
the  grantor  was.    **  True,  I  signed  this 
bond,  and  negociatcd,  but  I  do  not  owe 
the  party  so  much  now ;  for  since  I  grant- 
ed it  I  have  had  other  transactions  with 
him,  and  now  only  owe  him  4,000/.  in. 
stead  of  4,500/.,  and  that  is  all  I  shall 
pay."     Thiaking  this  answer  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  he  ^Mr.  Smith)  took 
the  bond  to  his  solicitor,  and  stated  to 
him  the  circumstances,  when  he  was  in- 
formed, as  lie  had  expected,  that  the  sub- 
sequent pectiaiary  affiurs   between  the 
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parlies  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ori- 
gtnftl  obligation  of  the  bood,  as  affecting 
the  holder  who  had  disoounted  it,  and  his 
solicitor  offered  to  serve  the  grantor  with 
a  notice  of  action  for  the  vecoveiy  of  the 
debt ;  bttt  he  added»  **  Sir,  jost  as  your 
dhtm  is,  this  man  can  applj  to  the  court 
oi  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
you  from  proceeding  at  lavr ;  and  though 
he  must  ultimately  he  defeated  with  costs, 
whatever  process  he  may  institute,  still 
jny  costs,  that  will  ultimately  fall  upon 
you  in  the  progress  of  this  litigation,  will 
probably  amount  to  more  than  the  500/. 
at  issue*'*  Startled  at  this  prospect,  be 
accepted  the  4,000/.,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  [hear].'  Was  it  not,  then, 
notorious  that  no  man  could  enter  the 
court  of  Chancery,  to  seek  justice,  with- 
out in  the  first  place  being  a  person  of 
opulence  ?  In  another  case,  which  also 
fell  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  with* 
out  being  individually  a  party  in  the  suit, 
he  had  acted  as  one  of  we  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt,  anda defendant  had  converted 
a  matter  of  buainesB  into  a  suit  in  Chan- 
cery ;  that  aoit  had  lasted  for  twenty- 
three  years  [hear,  hear].  When  be 
feamed  the  period  of  its  duration,  he  meant 
not  to  cast  anjr  blame,  in  the  particular 
instance,  upon  the  lord  chancellor;  for 
he  believed  no  judge  would  have  been 
competent  to  have  settled  so  voluminous 
a  mass  of  accounts  as  were  involved  in 
the  litigation  of  some  West*-Indian  pro- 
perty. Afker  seven  years  and  a  half  a 
yeport  was,  however,  madein  the  business; 
but  this  was  excepted  to,  and  he,  as  as- 
aignee,  became  perpetually  harassed  by 
the  creditors  of  the  estate,  on  account  of 
the  procrastination  of  the  dividends  they 
had  a  right  to  expect.  After  fifteen 
months  of  being  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
report  at  the  top  of  the  paper  for  a  hear- 
ing, that  report  had  been  rejected  by  the 
lord  chancellor;  as  he  expected  it  would 
Iiave  been,  from  its  insufficiency.  Seeing 
that  another  report  was  to  be  framed, 
other  exceptions  probably  taken,  and  still 
further  delays  in  hearing  such  report  suf- 
fered, and  that  he  had  little  chance  of 
surviving  the  protracted  litigation;  and 
happening  accidentally  to  reside  in  Bath, 
foT  his  health,  he  met  there  hb  hon.  friend 
{Mr.  Bsring),  the  member  for  X^^uoton, 
who  was  a  creditor  upon  the  esUte.  They 
consulted  what  had  better  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  parties  from  their  existing  diffi- 
culties, and  his  hon.  friend  sat  himself 
4oivo  to  unravel  the  accouou,  and  in  three 


hours  put  into  order  that  which  the  court 
of  Chancery  had  failed  to  do  in  threeMmd 
twenty  years  [hear,  hearj,  and  assisted 
in  terminating  the  litigation.«>He  would 
beg  leave,  having  stated  merely  what  bad 
come  within  bis  own  knowledge,  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
inconveniences.  He  suspected  that  there 
was  something  inberenuy  wron^  in  the 
whole  formation  of  the  court  of  Cnancery* 
The  system,  he  was  persuaded,  was  m 
itself  erroneous.  He  qualified  tliisopinioa 
by  admitting  that  he  was  not  a  competent 
judge ;  but,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court.  Let  any  man  who 
had  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery— ^  the  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  aa 
bulky  as  the  table  at  which  the  clerkto  weiw 
now  sitting)— let  any  man  who  had  ever 
read  such  a  bill,  say  whether  he  could 
ondersttnd  its  import  i  It  abounded  in 
words;  but  they  were  words  without 
corresponding  ideas.  The  whole  bill  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  two  centuries 
ago.  Ought  this  form  to  be  continued  ? 
When  he  said  that  be  spoke  inignoranee  of 
the  technical  rules,  be  nevertheless  trusted 
that  he  was  not  onaoquainted  with  the 
broad  and  leading  pruieiples  of  joatlie 
and  equity.  But,  independent  of  coomieB 
sense  and  justice,  he  objected  to  the 
system,  on  account  ofthe  enormous  power 
which  it  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Jaw- 
yen.  Perhaps,  the  House  would  recolieet 
a  facetious  periodical  work,  called  ^  The 
Covent*gardea  Jooroal,''  by  Fielding,  in 
which  he  said,  <*It  is  errooeooa  to  think 
that  the  English  government  b  only  com- 

Eosed  of  three  eatates,  those  of  Kiaw, 
.ords,  and  Commons,  there  is  afiMirui 
estate — the  mob.*'  It  was  true,  as  the 
facetious  writer  had  put  it,  that  the  mdb 
had  considersble  power  at  the  tiase  when 
he  wrote ;  but,  a  great  change  had  since 
taken  place,  and  the  mob  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  power,  and  aupplanted  by 
thelawyers.  The  lawyera  were  legisktora: 
they  made  new  laws,  and  their  dida  bad 
the  force  of  enactments.  When  his  learn- 
ed friend,  in  his  useful,  able,  and  doqiaent 
speech,  for  which  he  deserved  the  thanha 
of  every  Engliriiman— had  alladed  to  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  whose  code  of  law 
would  survive  the  memorv  of  hia  eo»- 
qoests,  and,  he  would  add,  his  criineSt  hia 
learned  friend  had  omitted  to  JHnwM  k 
for  one  of  iu  most  essentially  userul  qniK- 
ties.  That  law,  if  not  ao  p«rel  v  ndminia 
tered  as  the  English  hiw,  was  at  least  mora 
expeditiously  ftrorded  to  the  aaiCor»  mA 
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twentT  timet  eiieaper  [beer].  This 
forced  upon  their  ettentioo  the  oonpem- 
tive  demerite  of  their  own  STtteb.  It 
wa0  a  case  in  which  every  tndividttel'  in 
the  lend  owed  it  to  hit  country  to  stete 
what  he  felt  and  knew  upon  tlie  snbject. 
When  he  laid  thua  nnen,  he  repeated, 
that  he  meant  not  to  diiparage  toe  lord 
chancellor.  He  knew  that  nc£le  lord  la- 
boured harder  in  hit  office  than  any  other 
judge :  he  beliered  he  deroted  much 
more  of  hit  tune  to  buttnett,  and  much 
leM  lo  pleasure*  than  any  other  mao,  but, 
neterthelett,  he  equally  beliered,  that  hit 
whole  tyttem  wat  bad*  and  required  com- 
plete  and  entire  revitiooi  a  revition  which 
he  did  not  expect  from  the  committlon 
which  had  the  butinett  in  hand ;  fbr  he 
knew  that  the  membert  of  it  were  unable 
to  do  what  wat  ettentiallT  necetiary  for 
n  benefteial  change ;  nameiy»  to  turn  the 
mtem  ittelf  uptide  down— for  to  that 
they  mutt  coaiie»  before  they  could  ac- 
oomplith  the  reformation  which  wat 
called  for. 

Mr.  EIGee  taid*  he  had  littened  with 
great  attention  to  what  had  ftllen  fVom  hn 
*hoDdurable  frieddt  who  had  preceded  him. 
Me  had  himtelf  been  long  aware  of  the 
|vievancet  attendmg  tlie  tyttem  of  carry- 
»g  on  butinett  in  the  court  of  Chancery : 
and,  bad  at  thote  catet  were  which  had 
lutt  been  brought  to  light  by  hit  hon. 
wiend  near  him,  he  behered  they  were 
comparatively  trivial  to  thote  which  could 
be  brought  forward. by  many  indiylduals 
connect^  with  the  trtde  and  industry  of 
the  country.  He  wat  alto  quite  con- 
vinced with  hit  boo.  friend,  that  no  good 
could  artte  from  the  labourt  of  the  coro- 
mlttion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  af* 
fairt  of  tlie  court  of  Chancery.  That 
committlon  wat  imperfectly  conttitoted  ; 
betidet  having  persons  of  legal  knowledge, 
it  ought  to  have  been  composed  of  men 
of  butinem  Hkewite.  At  to  the  cate  of 
the  btnkrupt  attignee  quoted  by  hit  hon. 
IKend,  he  could  atture  them  that  it  wat 
not  one  of  a  tolitary  detcription ;  for  tuch 
oatet  were,  he  fearad,  too  common.  Why 
did  not  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  mattert 
of  account,  adopt  the  practice  of  Uie  civil 
eourt  of  which  bit  hon.  and  learned  friend 
near  hhn  (Dr.  Luthington)  wat  to  dit- 
tingoithed  an  ornament  ?  for  there  tuch 
mattert  were  rtforred  to  the  regittrar,  at- 
titted  by  mercantile  charactert,  who  tat 
once  and  contiououtly  until  they  made 
their  report.  If  an  -improvement  could 
bwnsade  m  the  adminittratlon  of  tfaeaf- 


flurt  of  the  court  of  Ch'tncery,  It  ought  to 
be  made  quiddy  and  efficiently ;  and  he 
begged  to  direct  their  attention  to  one 
point  of  practice  which  he  knew  to  be  at- 
tended  with  very  injurious  conteqoenoet 
—he  alluded  to  the  invetting  money  in 
Chancery.  It  wat  a  hopelett  tatk  to  ma* 
ntge  the  money  of  othert  when  it  became 
once  depotited  there.  He  had  repretent- 
ed  the  grievance  of  tuch  a  cate  tome  time 
tgo  to  one  or  two  of  his  majesty's  minit* 
ters,  and  the  monstrous  inconvenience  and 
loss  which  it  imposed  upon  the  guardians 
of  minort.  He  could  more  particulariy 
tpeak  of  one  cate  in  which  be  wat  him- 
telf, for  hit  own  tecurlty,  obliged  to  lo^e 
the  money  of  children,  the  ddett  of  whom 
wat  oidy  eleven  yeart  of  age,  in  the  Ac- 
countant-general't  office.  There  waa 
the  evil.  The  party  lodeing  money  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  had  no  option  :  it 
mutt  be  invetted  in  the  three  per  cent 
stock,  perhapt  at  d^  or  95 :  to  that  it  wat 
not  impottible,  before  the  eldest  chfld  be- 
ctme  of  tge,  in  the  intervention  of  a  war, 
the  stock  would  foil  to  50.  About  thirty 
millions  of  property  wat  tunk  in  that  dtsao- 
vantageous  manner— an  amount  neariy 
equsJ  to  the  whole  floating  capital  of  \nt 
country.  Why  not  allow  the  suitors  the 
benefit  of  investing  the  tDooey  so  as  to 
obtain  a  sort  of  ezchequer-bifi  fcitere&t  i 
He  would,  not,  however,  suggest  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  done ;  enough  was 
it  for  him  to  have  called  the  attention  of 
his  majesty*!  government  to' the  evil,  in  the 
anxious  hope  of  having  some  remedy  ap- 
plied to  it;  otherwise  the  property  of 
minors  must  remain  sadly  exposed  to  flue* 
tuatlon ;  at  mutt  be  evident  to  all  thote 
who  could  recollect  what  had  occurred 
during  the  American  wtr.  With  retpect 
to  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  a  suit 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  he  would  men- 
tion, thtt  in  a  case  in  which  he  wat  pcr- 
tontlly  concerned,  it  had  been  required  of 
him  to  make  an  affidavit  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court.  His  affidavit  was  deemed 
inadmissible,  and  his  succeeding  attempts 
were  equally  abortive.  His  solicitor  then 
tried,  and  after  him  his  counsel,  but  their 
effiirts  were  equally  unavtilmg.  At 
length,  application  was  made  to  an  emi* 
nent  counsd,  but  he  refused  making  the 
attempt.  The  point  was  of  little  import- 
ance; but,  after  the  court  had  refused  to 
admit  five  succettive  affidavitt,  it  at  last 
accepted  and  wat  tatisfied  with  that  which 
was  first  made.  The  property  in  dispute 
wat  about  ],50M,  and  the  expentet  of 
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Wg$tion  omaaiited  tp  befcv^an  9WL  ttd 
400/.  Tbfi  tim0  of  the  C9W%  oiight  not 
tp  i^e  occupied  by  interloc»itory  raatter^i 
$uch  buftiaess  oughi  tx>  betFansacr^d  daie^ 
where.  The  grievimce  of  the  Chancery 
pouri  v«s  now  so  seyereJy  felt,  mod  waa 
iocrea^ieg  00  rapidlyt  with  the  piultiplied 
buweie  p£  tbe  iuogdoa,  that  it  wo«ld  be 
^  less  evil  to  the  people»  if  they  were  left 
to  tbe  cQOHnoo  lew  entirely.  Nor  was  it 
fair  for  tbe  cabinet  to  throw  the  whole 
odiuQi  of  the  defepu  of  that  tribunal  upon 
one  oaOf  by  resisting  a  proper  revision  of 
ita  juris^ction.  Let  the  right  hen.  Secre* 
lary  fpr  the  Home  Bt partment  follow  up 
the  iqaproveoients  wbioli  he  bad  com- 
menced in  another  branch  of  the  admi- 
Disfratipu  of  justice,  and  shpiv  that  he 
had  the  dispositipPi  if  he  had  not  the 
power^  to  redress  the  dreadM  grievances 
pf  the  court  of  Chancery. 

Th^  SolicUor-Qeneral  mdt  that  before 
be  noticed  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
apd  learned  friend,  respecting  tbe  con* 
atitutioo  of  the  court  ef  Chanceryi  he 
would  idvert  a  little  to  the  five  petitions 
upon  which  he  bad  chiefly  founded  his 
epeech.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had, 
properly  enough,  carefully  abstained  from 
vouching  for  the  accuracy  pf  tbe  etate- 
ments  in  those  petitions;  and,  indeed, 
^ould  have  disparaged  his  understanding, 
had  he  done  otberwisef  He  would  devote 
a  few  repaarks  to  each  of  these  petitions. 
That  of  Mr,  Bahner  related  to  s^me 
alleged  abuse  of  wh^t  was  called  ^the 
Elephant  and  Castle  charityf "  which  was 
let  for  6001.  a-year,  and  bad  been  brought 
into  the  vlce*chancellor*s  court  in  the 
coursf  of  its  administration.  In  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  charity,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury  6ad  formerly 
nosseased  tlie  property,  and  they  still 
lield  the  right  or  visitation ;  being,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  settlement  at  the  Re- 
formatiooy  entitled  to  a  resumption  of  the 
property.  Their  claim,  however,  could 
not  so  easily  be  brought  into  considera- 
tion ;  because,  the  aroira  of  the  de4n  and 
chapter  must  undergo  discussion  in  the 
Diocesan  court  in  the  first  instance*  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  cause  was  only 
ripe  for  judgment  in  January  last.  No 
inan  could  labour  in  bis  multiplied  vocar 
tions  with  more  application  tjhan  the  pre^ 
sent  lord  chancellor.  But  theu  tbis  was 
not  all.  The  convenience  of  counself  9b 
in  every  otiier  court,  was  consulted  in 
this;  and  many  of  the  delays  of  hearing 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  theyr 


accommodation.  It  w|ia  not  yery  sur« 
prising  that,  under  these  compliqatfd  ac» 
cidenu  and  caufes  of  delay,  50k  should 
have  been  laid  out  in  the  expenses  of  tbe 
hearings  The  next  petiiion  was  thst  of 
Mr.  lionywood  YatOi  who*  by  bis  absurd 
and  pn^posterous  suggestions,  would  have 
the  Hpose  to  believe,  that  the  late 
enlightened  IVfrt  Ricanle  had  Actually 
left  ^0»000^  v^oo  ao9e  upoertaie  advent 
of  litigation*  as  if  tliot  stateftmen*like  per- 
son koeW|  that  by  the  mere  act  of  setting 
that  sum  apart,  he  cpu|d  defend  the 
estate  which  he  had  provided  for  his  pes* 
terity  against  all  ctaimfints  who  might 
sue  upon  it  in  Chancery.  The  facts  were 
just  tbeae  :<-.At  the  time  that  Mr.  Rioardo 
made  the  purchltse  of  the  Gloucestershire 
estate,  the  title  was  disputed  by  this  Mf. 
H.  Ylite ;  and  it  was  to  defend  the  estate 
frpm  that  particular  daini  tliet  Mr.  Ricardu 
aet  apart  the  50,000/.  Th?  third  petition, 
from  A(r.  Gumpiow  was  moreprfpoateroua 
tlian  the  otherp*  He  was  an  annuitant 
upon  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Queens* 
berry  along  with  other  creditpis,  wbose 
united  claims  amounted  to  400,000f.  The 
duke  of  Buccleucby  obtained  judgments 
in  the  Scotch  courts  against  tne  estataa 
for  100,000{.,  the  amount  of  fines  irapeo- 
perly  levied.  In  the  common  course  of 
proceeding  the  creditors  could  have  bad 
no  claim  to  a  aettlemeot|  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  appeals  in  that  whidi  wee 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queensberry 
cause.  An  accidental  rise  in  the  funded 
portion  of  the  property  took  phice ;  and 
the  lord  chancellor^  finding  that  be  bad 
it  in  his  power  to  do  something  for  the 
creditors,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  miewer 
the  suit  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
make  compensation  to  the  tenants,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  do  them  this  service, 
and  ordered  a  dividend  of  one  half  ta  be 

Said  them.  The  next  petition  was  from 
Ir.  Gourlay,  who  was  a  madman.  That 
was  the  real  situation  of  Mr.  Gourlay. 
He  advised  the  hon.  and  learned  mover 
to  look  well  to  his  safety.  In  the  course 
of  last  session,  Mr.  Gourlay  had  knocked 
down  the  member  for  Wincbelsea  for  uot 
presenting  a  petition.  But,  hia  m^i 
was  very  indiscriminate*  It  would  nut 
be  surprising  to  hear  of  bis  treating 
the  meipbar  for  Lincoln  vfilh  e«|ttally 
unsparing  severity,  for  having  pi^ 
sented  a  petition.  He  knew  hia  learned 
friend's  courage,  but  Mr.  Qourlay  waa 
stronger  end  taller ;  thoiigh  no  doubt 
anumii  oaight  defeud  faia  learued 
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8»  tie  iktiiintit  0Am  decided  t!m  oottteMi 
i»  favour  of  lli^  smullef  agftimii  tile  more 
{tower^l-  unimat,  T^  nt%t  petition  wa« 
tiM  of  Mr.  Hefteotf,  who  eoarpltttoed  of 
hlft  biU  ef  00/.  If  Hii  Mil  were  utirea* 
«meb]e>  he  night  hare  it  lexed.  Tb«t 
pemon  hdd  remei  to  put  in  an  no«wer  in 
ifw  court  ef  Ctheneert ;  ittd  ferr  mch  con-* 
tet&pt  of  the  eeiirt  m  httd  ineiirred  the 
esepenses  metdedtal  le  in  atleehmeat. 
What  right  had  iech  a  peraon  to  edni- 
ptaid?  Thia  petitioner,  he  auppoied, 
wduTd  wish  to  hare  a  coun  of  Coancery 
that  eouid  not  pet  dellnqoentskitoprilOR. 
yttk  OouflffjT  wootd  want  a  coart  of 
CtMaeery  that  would  allfaw  htm  to  pub^ 
Kah  a  folio  vclkiae  fbr  its  eonaideratiofi 
aod  dectiion ;  Mr.  Heny  wood  Yate  wbokl 
aay,  let  me  hate  a  CiHirt  ef  €hhiieery  that 
would  ftllew  me  to  wHit  until  the  pur- 
chaier  of  aft  estate  wea  dead,  and  mahe 
^e  the  time  fbr  bringing  forward  mj 
suit.  Mr.  Phlmer  would  haire  a  eoart  of 
Chancery  that  would  decide  upon  a  enidiev 
h're|(tthir|  and  ibformal  petition,  and  if  the 
deoston  upon  a  document  containing 
0oly  half  or  the  ease  should  rtim  out  to 
be  wrong,  he  would  then  complain  of 
delays  and  of  erroneotta  judgments.  The 
oommiasion  of  inquiry  mto  the  delay  in 
rile  court  of  Chancery  consisted  of  gen- 
tlemen of  unquestionable  talents,  of  great 
application  to  business,  and  of  undonoted 
integrity.  His  hon.  and  learned:  friend 
Would  not.  assuredly  say,  that  it  had  not 
been  laborious,  when  be  was  informed 
thai  it  had  sat  already  seventy  days  and 
examined  forty-five  witnesses,  combining 
the  most  material  information.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  wished  that  the  report 
df  that  commission  should  be  in  two  parts, 
but  the  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
had  prefMYed  its  being  in  its  present 
ibrm.  In  the  attach  of  his  hen-,  and 
Ihanied  friend  open  the  incapability  of 
Kiwyers  as  to  refomationa  in  the  jurisdic^ 
tions,  he  must  haire  oreifoofced  the  hon. 
and  learned  cIviHan  near  hitn  (Dr.  Losh^ 
ibgton).  He  could^never  bare  expected; 
that  tfie  shot  which  he  was  firmg»  after 
percolating  and  flowing  through  his  own 
benches, and- hittingihoae  on theopposite 
aide-,  wouki  rebcrund,  or  drive  back  a 
aplhiter  whinh  was  to  wound  his  friends 
nearest  to  bita.  Mis  hon.  and  learned 
fttend  had  intimated  something  of  the 
|Mtin  of  his  attack  on  the  court  of  Chan^ 
eery,  whenever  his  day  should  come,  by 
the  Mertions  which  he  had*  made  of  the 
uinrpstion  eiected  by  tUt^caurt  over  the 


powers  of  tlie  ether  juris^Nctien*.  NW*, 
he  most  positively  denied  what  had  been 
asserted^  relative  to  the  powers  and  juris* 
diction  of  the  court  ef  Chancery  being 
assumed  or  usurped.  The  eoert  of 
Chancel^  claimed  no  power,  authority  or 
jurisdiMott  whatever  that  could,  iw  anw 
sense  ef  the  Word,  be  aaid  to  be  usurped. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  charged 
aginnsc  the  eoart,  since  the  celebrated 
dtsnote  between  lord  chief  justice  Cohe, 
and  the  lord  chancelbr  Ellesmere.  There- 
the  chief  justice  had  disputed  the  power 
of  the  chancellor  to  interfere  with  thw 
verdict  of  a  jary*  That  dispof  e  had  taketi 
{place  two  hundred  years  agOf  end  rioce 
that  day  iheie  had  existed  no  contest  ef 
dispute  whatever  between  tlie  equity 
coarts  and  the  conrta  of  Westminster 
HalL  His  learned  friend  had  ouestloned 
the  propriety  of  the^  present  division,  or 
distinction  made  between  law  and  equity, 
and  ieemed  ta  tnlh  o^  it  as  n  thing  witft*- 
out  precedents  Surely  his  lenrned  friend 
must  forget  that  the  same  division  existed' 
jin  the  republic  of  Rome  in  the  l^ightese 
periods  of  Its  history.  Was  It  not  thw 
duty  of  the  PMetorias  court  to  ceiree^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  Common  law  cemrt^ 
of  the  repnblic  i  In  other  terme,  were 
not  Uie  judgments  of  the  Wasterimr 
court  similar  te  the  judgmentv  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  in  Great  Britmn  ?  Did' 
not  his  learned  friend  know,  that  the 
court  of  Sessions  In  Scotland-  was  noto<« 
riously  a  court  of  equity  as  well  ^  a 
court  of  law  ?  It  possessed  a  power,  antf 
exercised  functions  analogous  to  the 
powers  and  functions  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Chancery  In  England.  If  his 
learned  friend  would  consult  the  page  ttf 
history^  he  would  find  many  institntlone 
amongst  the  ancienia,  fisrmed  upon  diei 
principle  of  distinguishing  between  law 
and  equity^  and  nmnjr-df  tbem  were  evi* 
dentiy  analogetm  to  the  equity  courts  of 
this  cduntry.  It  was  infpossrele  fbr  bin 
hoUi  andi  learned  friend  to  say  whether 
the  labours  of  the  commission  ware  .of 
were  not  adequate  to  the  object  for  which- 
,  it  had  been  appointed,  onii)  the-  report 
was  made;  It  would  thenvbe  time  for  him 
to  say,'  whether  what  diey  had*  done-  had 
been  well  or  ill  done,  and  wheftherit  was* 
commensnrate  with  the  whole  subject  of 
inquiry.  He  did  not  wish  to  intimate  any* 
linng  disrespectful  to  his  hon.  and  lisam^d- 
jiHend,  but  he  must  say,  that  suflident 
unto  the  dhy  was  the  evil  thereof.  Hhr 
jhen.  and  learned  firiend  threatened  them 
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with  anoUier  day.  He  (the  Solicitor- 
general),  howereri  trusted  that  he  had 
got  rid  of  that  day  of  wrath.  With  re- 
spect to  the  five .  petitions,  he  pledged 
himself  lo  prove,  to  the  satisfiictioD  of  the 
House,  that  five  wore  unfair,  false^  fabri- 
cated, fallacious,  apd  deceptive  petitions 
had  never  been  laid  on  Uie  table  of  the 
House. 

Dr.  Ltuhingion  said,  he  wished  to  add 
some  reasons  to  those  advanced  by  the 
Solicitorrgeneral,  to  justifjr  the  delay  of 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  they  were 
almost  all  men  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
judicial  situations,  or  the  practice  of  their 
various  courts.  Few  were  the  days  which 
any  of  them  had  free  from  their  avocations, 
and  fewer  those  upon  which  they  could 
collect  a  full  meeting.  Another  circum- 
stance had  tended  to  delay  the  report  of 
the  commiasioners.  Scarcely  had  they 
commenced  their  labours,  when  the  vice- 
chancellor  was  taken  ill ;  and  many  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  return  to 
the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties,  or 
attend  at  the  sittings  ot  the  commission. 
As  a  member  of  that  commission,  he  (Dr. 
L.)  declared  his  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  anxious  desire  of  all  the  commissioners 
to  fulfil  their  duties  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  the  nature  of  their  own  avoca- 
tions, and  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
in  whid)  they  were  engaged,  admitted. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  House 
should  not  expect  from  the  commission 
more  than  it  could  possibly  effect.  The 
commissioners  were  invested  with  certain 
limited  powers:  but,  tlie  objects  of  the 
inquiiy,  and  the  nature  and  tenor  of  their 
oomnussion,  would  not  enable  them  to 
take  into  their  consideration  many  im- 
portant subjects  which  had  been  touched 
upon  by  ma  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
They  had  no  power  to  inquire  whether 
the  present  system  of  jurisdiction  which 
prevailed  in  the  court  of  Chancery  was 
right  or  wrong  [hear,  hear !].  ^  Their 
Inquiry  was  confined  to  an  examination 
of  the  practice  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed m  the  court  of  Chancery.  The 
object  of  inquiry  was,  not  the  law  which 
governed  the  decisions  of  the  court,  but 
the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  court, 
from  the  commencement  of  a  suit  until  it 
was  brought  to  a  final  hearing.  Their 
inveatigationa  could  never,  by  possibility, 
produce  any  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
which  some  persons  expected  from  them. 
Another  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  to  at- 1 


certain,  whether  anv  branobea  of  the  pre- 
sent jurisdiction  or  the  court  might  be 
advantageoualy  taken  away,  and  attached 
to  other  courts.    If  this  commitaion  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  whole  system  prevailing  in  the 
court  of  Chancenr,  he,  lor  one,  should 
have  hesitated  belore  he  undertook  a  task 
for  which  he  should  have  considered  him* 
self  altogether  unfit.    In.  making  this  ob* 
servation,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  It 
might  not  become  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  system  on  which  the  court  of 
Chancery  proceeded;  but,  he  did  meaift 
to  say,  that  this  commission  could  iiot, 
and  would  not,  do  it.    Narrow,  however, 
as  the  limits  to  which  the  commission  was 
confined  miffht  appear  to  that  House,  they 
would  be  round  exceedingly  extensive, 
when  they  oame  to  be  considered  in  all 
the  minutiae  pf  detail.    Every  branch  of 
practice,  from  the  first  process  down  to 
the  registerin|;  of  the  decree,  had  been 
minutely  inquired  into,  and  a  vast  number 
of  witnesses  nad  been  examined.^— Having 
said  thus  much  witli  respect  to  the  coe»- 
mission,  he  would  add  a  word  or  two  oo. 
what  had  fallen  from  his  hoo.  ai^d  learned, 
firiend,  as  to  what  he  considered  as  likdy 
to  be  beneficial  alterations  of  the  present 
system.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
stated  that,  by  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  it  was  not  possible,  in  a  case, 
where  personal  property  to  any  amounti 
was  involved,  to  order  a  trial  by  jury,  hi 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  party  be- 

2ueathing  it  by  will  were  of  sound  mind* 
n  the  case  of  real  property,  if  it  amounted 
only  to  20/.,  an  issue  could  be  directed ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done,  if  the  property 
were  personal,  to  whatever  amount  it  might 
extend.  He  believed  that  he  had  had  as 
much  experience  as  any  individual  in  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
personal  property  by  will,  and  he  must 
say,  as  an  honest  man,  thou^  it  was 
directlv  contrarv  to  his  own  interest  to 
make  tne  avowal,  that  it  woidd  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  country  at  large,  if  the  power 
were  vested  in  tbe  court  of  Chancery,  of 
the  want  of  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  complamed.  Such  a  power  would, 
in  many  cases,  tend  to  lessen  expense, 
and  expedite  lefal  proceedmgs*— His  hon, 
and  learned  friend  had  atated*  that  very 
considerable  abuses  existed  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  ana  be 
entirely  agreed  with  him.  He  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  present  sys- 
tem, could  be  defended  on  any  rational 
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gnmodi.  Id  one  cate  he  knew,  of  his 
own  knowladge*  that  the  mere  abetract 
of  a  title'  had  filled  800  brief  sheets. 
It  was  drawn  hy  aa  honest  a  solicitor 
as  was  to  he  found  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; who  nevertheless  found  it  impos- 
sible, with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  his  client,  to  coqspress  it.  into  a  less 
space.  He  really  thought  the  attention  of 
those  members  who  were  called  country 
gentlemen,  ought  to  be  called  to  this  state 
of  things,  lliey  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive the.  extent  of  the  taxes  wliich  were 
imposed  on  the  sale  and  other  conveyances 
of  real  property.  l*he  taxes  were  not 
merely  enormous  in  the  shape  of  stamps 
imposed' upon  conveyances,  but  the  in- 
tricacies introduced  into  tiile*deeds,  sub- 
jected the  parties  to  Ions,  painful,  and 
Sometimes  ruinous  litigaiion.  '  It  was  im- 
possible* that  with  common  honesty,  rea- 
sonable diligence,  and  ordinary  under- 
Standing,  the  great  and  radical  defects  of 
the  present  system  might  not  be  altered 
and  amended.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
these  abuses  should  continue  to  exist,  or 
why  a  remedy  should  not  be  applied  to 
them.  He  attributed  no  blame  to  any 
one»  that  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  correct  these  abuses.  He  trust- 
ed that»  since  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
bad  brought  this  subject  before  the  House, 
effectual  means  would  be  taken  to  ame- 
liorate and  introduce  a  judicious  reform 
into  the  existing  system.  Of  such  a  re- 
form the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  already  set  a  splen- 
did example,  in  the  enlightened  principles 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country^— principles  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  chimerical  and  Jacobinical, 
but  which  he  had  carried  into  secure  and 
advantageous  eflfect.  He  entreated  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  proceed  boldly 
in  his  career.  It  had  been  well  observed 
by  lord  Bacon,  that  "  time  was  the  great- 
est of  all  innovators,*'  and,  as  that  system 
of  policy  which  prevailed  when  our  com- 
merce was  only  a  twentieth  part  of  what 
it  was  at  present,  and  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  country  was  not  a  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  present  amount,  was  ill 
salted  to  the  present  titnes,  $o  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  intricacies  in  which 
the  system  of  conveyancing  was  involved 
might  be  simplified.  It  would  be  neres- 
aary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  pull  down  until  they 
were  prepared  to  build  up ;  but,  this  at 
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least  might  be  safely  admitted  by  every 
man  of  sound  undersunding,  that  to  that 
which  was  equally  bad,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  it  was  high  time  to  apply  a 
remedy.  To  carry  into  effect  this  great 
tasky  persons  of  the  highest  qualifications 
shoula  be  selected  from  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  life ;  so  that  there  might  be  a 
combination  of  all  the  legal  talents  of 
the  lawyer,  all  the  extensive  views  of  the 
statesman,  and  all  the  practical  acquire 
ments  of  the  merchant.  By  these  means 
the  united  talents  of  the  country  might 
produce  a  system  of  law  which  might  en- 
able the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  ob- 
tain justice,  which  the^  could  not  under 
the  existing  system  obtam,  cheaply,  easily, 
and  efiectually.  He  would  not  enter  at 
present  into  any  disquisition  on  the  ex- 
isting system,  still  less  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  faults  of  those  who  presided 
in  courts  of  justice.  His  object  was,  as 
a  member  of  the  commission,  to  find  where 
the  grievance  pressed,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  a  remedy  for  it,  and  not  to  impute 
blame  where  it  was  not  deserved* 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taj^or  said,  he  had,  many 
years  ago,  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  at-' 
tention  of  parliament  to  the  existence  of 
great  and  alarming  evils  in  the  system  of 
the  court  of  Chancery,  and  of  the  appel<p 
late  jurisdiction  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  now  long  since  he  had  first  attempt- 
ed to  prove  that  those  evils  and  defecta 
amounted  to  a  denial,  and  indeed  a  com« 
plete  subversion,  of  justice.    If  hon.  gen- 
tlemen were  disposed  to  look  at  the  re- 
ports of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire void  those  evils,  and  of  which  com- 
mittee he  was  chairman,  they  would  find 
it  stated  that  %o  rapidly  were  causes  ac- 
cumulating at  that  time  in  the  jurbdic- 
tion  in  question,  that  it  was  judged  they 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  less  than  five- 
and-twenty  years.    At  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  found  it  difficult  to  convince  peo- 
ple of  the  enormous  injury  that  resulted  to 
Individuals  from  the  consequent  delays  in 
causes  and  appeals.    Of  the  eminent  in- 
dividual who  presided  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  court  of  Equity,  he  had 
never  uttered  a  single  word  but  in  the 
spirit  of  perfect  good  feeling  and  respect 
for  his  distinguished  probity  and  talents ; 
but  he  had  an  objection,  oa  tlie  noble  and 
learned  lord's  account,  to  offer  to  the  com- 
mission that  had  been  appointed.    To  him 
it  appeared,  that  the  public  had  been  se- 
riously wronged  and  aggrieved  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
S  S 
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With  regard  to  the  appellate  jurtBdIctioDi 
he  bad  proposed,  gome  years  ago,  to  pro*^ 
vide  assistance  id  the  Hoase  of  Lordsi 
either  bj  an  additionel  nomber  of  lords 
for  t)ie  determinatioo  of  appeals,  or  by 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  juflge  id 
that  jurisdiction.  And,  what  was  this 
•onseouence  ?  Why,  that  after  a  twehre 
years*  hard  struggle,  lord  Gifford;  had  been 
at  last  appointed  to  preside  with  the  lord 
chancellor  at  the  hearing  of  appeals :  dnd 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  had  been, 
that  the  lords  had  reduced  the  number  of 
appeals  in  an  astonishing  degree*  Why 
should  not  an  arrangement  of  a  similar 
nature  be  adopted  in  the  equity  Jurisdic-' 
tion?  Last  year,  he  did  not  move  the 
question  in  respeet  of  these  defays  in 
Chancery ;  but,  had  he  been  present  on 
that  occasion,  he,  for  one,  would  not  hate 
consented  to  such  a  commission  as  was 
then  named.  For,  whif  was  nominated  at 
the  head  of  it?  The  Tcrv  individual  of 
whom  it  was  complained  that  his  condoer 
tended  to  enootrage  those  delay  v.  'Had  he 
been  giAed,  or  cursed,  with  the  utmost 
power  of  flattery,  he  could  not  have  told 
that  noble  and  learned  friend  of  his,  that  he 
considered  him  a  fit  person  to  be  put  at 
the  head  of  such  a  commUsion.  If  bis 
noble  friend  could  only  follow  the  dtctatea 
of  his  own  judgment,  which  was  always 
sound  and  excellent  when  he  did  pro* 
aounee  it,  and  which  be  never  seemed  ia 
have  reason  to  change,  when  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  hazard  it,  the  delays  6f 
Chancery  would  be  much  less.  The  fact 
was,  that,  as  it  existed  at  present,  this 
Chancery  jurisdiction  was  perfectly  de- 
tested throughout  the  country ;  and,  in  an 
age  like  this,  such  cumbrous  fonkis  of 
proceeding  could  not  much  longer  be 
endured.  He  would  mention  a  case  or 
two  that  illustrated  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  There  was  a  case  recently 
adjudged,  it  was  what  was  called  an 
amicable  suit;  but,  amicable  though  it 
was,  it  was  not  determined  under  thirty- 
three  years.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  suits  in  that  court,  attributable 
in  the  main  to  the  same  protracted  delays, 
they  were  perfectly  enormous.  It  was 
admitted  by  tlie  most  experienced  practi- 
tioners in  that  court,  that  under  some  cir- 
euoMtances,  to  recoveraproperty  of  S,dO(A 
out  of  ChaDcery,  #oidd  not  cost  less 
thsoi  l,60M.  or  one  half.  What  was  such 
iMonstrods  injoitice  is  this  owing  tot 
To  the  immoderate  amount  of  fees  accm* 
ing  and  accHmolaling  iip#n  waA   long 
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delays.  Now,  having  noiicefi  wBat  b^ 
thought  to  be  a  capital  defect  In  die'coa^ 
mission,  he  w6uld  say,  that  there  nevtr 
would  be  atty  reform  df  the  court  of 
Cbabcery,  until  the  House  riiould  oooio 
to  a  vbte^  In  to  the  abtolute*neeessity  of 
instituting  an  investigatioi)  of  sdtsh  a  hind 
89  •  should  sift  the  whole  history^  of  th» 
system  ofChaifcery  proceedings  to  the 
very  bottom^  To  no  other,  arid  to  no  leai 
a  resolution,  would  he  give  his  supports 
What  could  furnish  a  stronger  instandt 
of  the  shameful  delavs  of  the  court  of 
Chaneerv  than  Mr.  Palmer's  case,  where  a 
petition  m  a  case  of  charity  was  delayed 
three  years  P 

The  Soiicitor-Geneml  observed,  that  It 
had  only  been  before  the  court  for  two- 
years. 

Mr.  M.A,  Taylor:'^Yfe%  fortwoyearBl 
And,  did  the  learned  gentleman  considev 
that  no  grievance  ?  The  Fleet  and  other 
prisons  of  the  metropolis,  which  he  had 
visited,  contained  numerous  victims,  wrtb'^ 
out  clothes,  and  in  a  state  of  despair,  who 
Would  not  have  been  in  those  melAncltOiy 
abodes^. but  for  the  injuries  they  had  suf^ 
fered  through  the  court  of  Chanterj^i 
Perhaps  the  House  were  already  Itwsro 
of  thiat  affecting  case  of  the  two  widow 
ladies,  sisters,  who  were  interested  m  • 
property,  the  proceedings  about  whichj 
being  in  Chancery,  the  attorney  managed 
to  hang  them  up.  there  until^  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  a  writ  of  error  was  obtained 
against  him.  Pending  the  proceedMgBl 
one  of  the  ladies  died  at  the  age  of  hU 
nine  years  afler  she  became  invested  with 
the  right  to  a  beneficial  interest  in  drat 
property*  Her  sister,  too,  survived 'lief 
only  by  about  half  a  year.  IsbaX  sumnoer; 
when  looking  over  a  list  of  ChanMfy 
cases,  he  actually  found  some  tbisit  wM 
depending  as  long  ago  as  when  he  himsdHT 
was  at  the  ban  If  the  commission  whicb 
had  been  appomted  did  not  speedily  re^ 
port,  he  pledged  himself  to  come  down  td 
the'  House  and  den^and  a  parliamehtsiry 
inquhry  into  the  whole  detain  of  this  qae»* 
lion.  With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  of 
rile  commission,  and  the  causes  ttssigved 
for  the  long  delay  of  iu  rejporr,  bewpttd 
oniy  ^^y^  that  if  some  or  the  membcM 
were  incapacitated  from  sitteilding  it  pnH 
perly  by  reason  of  profession^  or  no^ 
other  engagements,  they  ought  never  t# 
harre  been  put  open  it.  Untn  this  iniaodry 
was  grantedi  and  the  ab«i^  remedied,  \m 
hoped  the  subject  would  never  be  iUewed 
to  rest  .'In  hip  view  of  the  mailer,  tte 
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<Mttrt  of  Chaaeery  wai  the  greatesi  evU 
«Bd  ih*  grwitak  cttue  the  eouotry  had  to 
bear* 

.  Mr*  Secretary'  Ped  Mid,  that  after  the 
very  able  mapoer  in  which  thit  subject 
bad  bean  diftcussed,  he  would  not  have 
aaid  a  word  upon  the  queetion  but  for  the 
direct  alluaions  which  had  been  made  to 
hiD  in  the  course  of  the  debate.    In  one 

St  of  the  learned  opener*a  s[>eech  he  hud 
Bctly  adverted  to  him,  as  if  he  wished 
to  impede  or  defeat  the  objects  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  dekys  of  Chancery.  The 
learned. gentleman  had  said,  that* the  ap- 
pelnlment  of  the  commission,  was  a  mere 
parliaineiitary  manciuTre  to  stifle  eflbctive 
inquiry.  This  he  positively  denied.  He 
wished  for  full  and  effective  Inouiry.  He 
denied  that  any  inference  coula  be  drawn 
unfavourable  ta  full  inquiry,  from  the 
natunt  of  the  commission.  It  was  only 
on  the  ftreoeding  night  that  he  had  heard 
tbe  cotnibisaion  whicn  had  been  appointed 
toioquireintotbe  Scotch  judicature  praised 
very  highly.  No  commission  ever  gave 
greater  satisfaction,  it  was  said*  But  that 
commission  was  composed  of  lawyers* 
whom  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  unfit 
tp  conduct  such  inquiries;  and  moreover, 
six  members  of  that  commission  were 
judges  mi  'th6  ootirt .  to  be  reformed.  He 
QOrtainly  held  the  .conscience  of  a  lawyer 
in  higher  estimatiou  than  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  it,  and  he  thought  an  honourable  minded 
ipaA  waa  better  qualified  for  being  a  mem* 
bar  of  such  a  commission  because  he  was 
a  lawyer*  It  bad  been  stated  in  the  course 
^  tlie  debate*  that  a  master  in  Chanceiy 
ought  not  to  investigate  accounts,  because 
be  was  not  an  accountant ;  and  yet  it  was 
stated  in  the  same  debate,  that  a  lawyer 
iras  not  fit  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  courts 
of  law,  because  he  was  a  lawyer.  But, 
what  possible  object  could  he  be  supposed 
to  havOi  if  not  a  full  and  candid  examina- 
tioil  of  this  subject?  He  would  &irly, 
own,  that  he  had  hoped  ere  this,  that  the 
report  of  tbe  commissioners  appointed 
lasteession  i^ould  have  been  ouide.  He 
thought*  u>Of  that  it  would  hi»re  been 
much  bet^  if  tbev  had  determined  to 
mport  in  %h»  first  place  on  aome  isobited 
HM  specifte  branch  of  thi^  itiquiries* 
iostead  of  wailing  to  prepare  their  general 
report  upon  the  whole  of  tbe  toj^tea  em.* 
braced  b^  the  eoomission  x  because  tt^was 
quite  evident,  that  any  such,  general  r»» 
|M)ct  on  the  court  of  Chancery  most  of 
nooesaity  be  poatpooed  for  a  considerable 


time.  But*  when  he  aonsiderad  that  theia 
cemmissioners  had  already  sat  seYenty 
days ;  had  examined  forty-five  witoessee; 
and  had  adopted  the  excellent  rule  of 
rcgecting  no  witness  who  came  forward 
voluntarily  to  tender  his  evidence,  or  to 
furnish  information ;  and  when  he  reflected 
that  they  had  their  own  various  avoqaiiona 
also  to  attend  to*  and  knew  that  it  waa 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  them,  aud  not 
merely  their  general  report  upon  it,  he 
could  not  charge  them  with  unnecessary 
delay.  He  would  again  ask,  what  pos« 
sible  object  could  he  have  in  view  but  m 
full  and  perfect  examination  ?  What  were 
the  names  which  he  found  In  this  com* 
mission  ?  There  was  the  learned  lord  at 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  law  officers: 
could  any  thing  like  a  toleration  of  un- 
fairness or  disingenuousness  be  dreaded 
from  him  ?  But,  if  the  guarantee  of  hia 
noble  friend's  integrity  were  insufficient 
to  ensure  the  pubUo  confidence  in  thia 
commission,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  by 
the  names  of  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  i 
Was  iheie  not  the  hoe.  and  learned  civilian 
(Dr.  Lushington),  whose  speech  of  thai 
evening  had  attested  the  manly  independ- 
ence of  a  mind  that  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in 
any  sueh  inquiry  as  that  which  waa  the 
object  of  the  commlsston.  The  langusga 
of  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  reference  had,  how* 
ever*  been  complained  of  as  going  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  the  hon*  and 
l^^ned  gentleman.  But,  he  must  con* 
tend,  that  at  the  very  least  they  were  at 
comprehensive  as  those  of  the  learned 
gentleman'a  reference,  which  latter  was 
in  these  terms—'*  Inquiry  into  the  delaye 
and  expenses  of  the  court  of  Chancery^ 
and  the  causes  thereof."  The  object  of 
the  coounission  of  last  session  was  tfaua 
stated,  "  Inquiry  into  the  forms  and  pro« 
cess  of  a  suit*  from  its  first  institution  to 
its  close."  Why*  these  terms  sorely 
opened  every  detail  connected  with  tho 
system  of  Chancery  proceedings*  and  the 
Chancery  coort.  Was  this  all*  however  ? 
By  ao  means ;  for  the  reference  would  be 
tbtts-^'  and  whether  any  part  of  the  pre- 
aent  jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be 
removed.-'  Now,  with  respect  to  whaa 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective 
state  of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of 
reel  property*  if  he  had  referred  any 
such  extensive  subject  to  that  commis« 
sion  to  report  on*  besides  ito  more  inme* 
iaquuriesi  would  he  not  have  render- 
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ed  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  par-r 
posely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of  withdraw- 
ing and  diverting  the  commiMton's  atten- 
tion from  the  great  objects  of  its  labours  ? 
He  wished  not  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
the  Jaws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  real 
property  were,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
stated,  they  ought  to  be  amended.  With 
the  great  wealth  of  this  country  making 
the  transfers  of  real  property  very  fre* 
quenty  it  was  a  disgrace  that  our  laws  on 
this  subject  should  be  in  so  defective  a 
condition.  To  reforms  of  this  description 
no  roan  was  more  a  friend  than  himself; 
but|  if  he  had  proposed  to  add  this  to  the 
commission,  as  an  object  for  its  inquiries, 
would  he  not  have  been  liable,  and  justly 
liable,  to  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  clog 
tho  inquiries  into  the  court  of  Chancery?— 
The  learned  ecntleman  had  quoted  Hudi« 
bras,  to  show  the  inveterateevils  of  the  court 
of  Chancery ;  but,  if  they  had  previously 
lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  a  commission  had  not 
made  more  progress  in  remedying  them 
in  thirteen  month8.~-Before  he  sat  down, 
he  wished  to  refer  to  a  motion,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  an  hon.  baronet 
(sir  M.  W.  Ridley )»  for  a  commission  to 
tnqoire  into  the  best  means  of  consolidat- 
ing the  laws.  It  was  his  own  intention  to 
persevere  in  his  attempts  to  consolidate 
and  amend  our  laws.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
Biencement  of  his  labours,  done  that  which 
appeared  most  urgent ;  namely,  repealed 
all  the  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death,  where  it  appeared  not  necessary. 
He  thought  the  learned  gentleman  under- 
Talued  his  labours ;  for,  he  believed  he 
had  repealed  nearly  one  hundred  statutes 
•-certainly,  more  than  eighty.  He  had 
given  his  best  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  doubted  whether  the  commis- 
sion proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet  would 
be  tue  best  means  of  accomplishing  his 
object.  He  rather  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  parts  of  our  criminal  code 
should  be  taken  up  by  individuals  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  disposed 
to  devote  themselves  to  it;  and  who 
would  digest  the  reform  necessary  to  be 
introduced.  If  a  commission  were  ap» 
pointed,  he  was  afraid  of  the  diflerence 
of  opinion  which  might  ensue ;  and  he 
thought,  therefore,  it  woold  be  bdlter  to 
leave  the  matter  to  well  qualified  indivi- 
duals.  He  would  quote,  as  examples  of 
what  he  thought  might  be  done,  the  laws 
ef  larceny*  and  the  laws  relating  to  for- 
gery, which  be  thought  mighi  he-taten 
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up  -by  iodividttals,  and  ooaiolMated.  '  If 
the- criminal  law  were  proceeded  with  iai' 
this  gradual  way,  he  thouaht  the  whDto 
of  the    laws  relating  to    difiereiit   sub- 
jects might  be  consolidated,  and  that  otur 
penal    legislation  might  be  consolidated 
into  a  complete  code,  worthy  of  this  great 
and  enlightened  nation.    He  did  not  mean ' 
by  this  ta  do  any  thing  more  than  ifcmw 
out  a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  bareinet,  ea 
to  the  propriety  of  postponing  his  motion. 
If  he  brought  it  forward,  he  should  be' 
ready  to  state  his  opinion  more  at  lengtb.> 
He  was  convincea  that    great  reforae- 
might  be  made,  and  he  was  only  anxious* 
that  the  most  efifoctual  mode  'might  be' 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  refer  to  a  passage* 
from  Mr.  Miller^s  book  on  the  ablises  ef 
Chancery..  That  aothor  stated,  that  it? 
was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  refbrm  or  im** 
proveroent  in  the  system,  so  long  as  the* 
power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  number  of 
oflBces,  sucn  as  the  six  clerks,  masteie, 
cursttors,  &c.  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  lord  chancellor,*  who  thus  disposed  of 
numerous  posts,  some  of  them  mere  eine* 
cures,  the  united  salaries  of  which  eaaeiinU 
ed  to  not  less  than  between  SOOyOOOl.  and 
800,000^.  a-year. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  piefiMed  his  wiHfaig. 
ness  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  woold  oertaiidy 
not  bring  forward  his  motion.  He  was 
thoroughly  persuaded,  however,  of  tho 
necessity  of  reforming  onr  penal  code-; 
and  he  should  reserve  to  himself  tho 
power  of  bringing  forward  theeaeasure,  if 
ne  should  see  that  no  progress  was  asado 
in  consolidating  our  penal  statutes. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  rose  only,  to  aay,  liiat, 
judging  by  the  bill  which  Che  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  broURbt  into  the>  House,' 
the  measure  of  rmrroing  eor  criminal 
code  could  not  be  in  better  handa.  The 
country  woold  lone  be  grateful  to  him  lor 
the  Jury  bill,  and  if  he  earned  bis  b^ 
nevolent  designs  into  execution,  he 
would  add  to  the  high  charaeter  he  eU 
ready  enjoyed  throughout  the  kingdoin; 
On  the  subject  of  the  debate  before  the 
Honse,  he  wished  only  to  ask,  end  the 
right  hon.  Secrelafy,  or  hia  boo.  and 
learned  friend  below,  might  infbsas  UaSt 
what  had  been  done  with  reganl  lo  these 
informations  which  had  been^iiled  ki.  cop- 
sequence  of  the  inquirtes  of  the  commie 
sinners  into  the  abuses  of  charities  I  Ho 
should  like  also  to  know  whst  peogfata 
had  been  made  by  thessreoniniiMoaeiB^ 
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*  Mr.  Snug^ioM  taid*  beibdold  be  very 
hippy  to  answer  his  ben.  iriend  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  but  his  information  on 
these  subjects  stopped  short  at  a  certain 
point,  or  line  of  demarcation,  which  sepa- 
rated, as  it  were,  light  from  darkness.  As 
to  the  proceedings  against  the  trustees  in 
Chancery,  beyond  the  institution  of  them 
he  knew  nothing— neither  did  any  body 
else.    As  to  the  commissioners  for  inqui- 
ring inio  the  abuses  of  public  charities, 
tbey  bad  published  many  reports  which 
contained  much  valuable  matten    Those 
reports  were  contained  in  some  twelve  or 
tMrteen  rather  unsightly  and  decidedly 
bulky  folios.  The  commissioners,  he  must 
gay,  had  done  very  considerable  service. 
Tbey  had  inquired  into  a  great  many 
eharitiea;  and,  he  mij^t  be  permitted  lo 
add|  that  those  charities  which  demanded 
inquiry  were  far   more  numerous  than 
ilFOttId  at  first  sipht  be  imagined.    The 
task-waa  more  difficult,  more  extensive, 
and  ttMre  operose,  than,  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  case,  might  be  supposed. 
Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  individuals  to 
t9toe  forward,  to  the  remote  period  at 
uliich  oMiny  of  those  charities  were  found- 
edv  and  to  various  other  difficulties  which 
die   commissioners   had   to   encounter, 
liwie     reporta    were    delayed    longer 
ibah  bad  been  expected.    The  informer 
sion  obtained  by  tnem  was,  however,  of 
infinite  value,  and  exceedingljr  curious. 
No  perfott  who  wished  to  obtain  a  knoir* 
ledge  of  the  diaritable  foundatioiis,  lay 
ana  ecdesiastical,  which  were  established 
hi  fonner  times,  could  consult  more  satis* 
fiictory  authority  than  the   information 
which  bad  been  brought  into  one  body 
by.  those  commissioners.    Where  matters 
of  a  various  and  extensive  nature  were  to 
be  examined    into,  for   the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  check  some  specific  grievance, 
auch  an  inquiry  was,  he  conceived,  best 
carried  on  by  a  commission.    But,  where 
the  business  to  be  disposed  of  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  statutes,  which 
it  was  intended  to  consolidate,  or  where 
it  was  aoeant  to  act  on  the  infonnation 
obtained  by  a  commissioii«  in  those  eases 
Iw  thought  the  work  would  be  better 
jMfforased  by  the  hands  of  an  faidividual. 
The  unimpeded  labour  of  an  individual 
•^(aod  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a 
asan  alwaya  worked  more  pleasantly  and 
agreeably  if  left  to  take  his  own  coune)— 
would  tie  BBore  towards  a  digest  of  the 
ataiulea  tbaa  ibe  unequal  e&rts  of  e 


number  df  peihMms.    As  to  tbe  applSca*^ 
tion  of  this  principle  to  those  Tolommons 
reports  which  he  had    alluded    to,    he 
thought  it  would  be  uttended  with  most 
beneficial  eflects,  if  some  laborious  indi- 
vidual would  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
extracting  from  them   every  thins   that 
was  valusble — of  condensing  and  bnnging 
into  a  moderate  compass  all  they  contain* 
ed  that  appeared  to  be  curious  or  useful. 
He  was  sure  that  such  a  project  would, 
in  every  way,  be  well  worthy  of  any  labour 
that  might  be  bestowed  on  it.    £ven  tbe 
love  of  gain,  if  there  were  no  other  stt^ 
mulus  to  an  exertion  of  this  nature,  would 
be  amply  gratified  by  the  project.   The 
information  contained  in  those  reportSt 
which  was  extremely  interesting,  was  at 
present  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  public ; 
and  be  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  tnuch 
good  might  be  eff^ted  by  disseminating 
that  information.    Independent  of  those 
reports  which  emanated  from  the  com* 
mission,  it  had  been  his  province  to  britig 
into  parliament   certain  measures  con- 
nected with  their  labours,  after  the  com- 
mission had  sat  for  some  time.  When  they 
bad  exercised  their  functions  for   two 
years,  he  saw  his  way  for  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  neoesaary  to  intro- 
duce two  bills  founded  on  the  discoveriea 
they  had  made.    Against  one  of  those 
bills  he  saw  that  a  decided  opposition 
prevailed.    On  sounding  diftreiit    indi* 
viduals,  he  discovered  that  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  carry  both  tbe  EducO' 
tion  bill  and  the  Charitable  Uses  bill,  and 
he  came  to  the  determination  not  to  presa 
either.    He  took  that  course,  because  he 
was  afraid  of  doing  mischief.  He  a  second 
time  expounded,  and  at  great  length, 
the  principles  on  which  those  measures 
proceeded,  in  the  hope  that  he  should 
have    been   able  to  abate  the   hostility 
which  wes  manifested  towards  them.    He 
wes  afterwards  attacked   for  sloth  and 
laxiness,  because  it  was  said  that  he  did 
not  push  this  subject  forward.    A  more 
unfounded  accusation  never  was  made. 
He  was,  at  the  time,    about  to  retire 
from  parliament,  on  account  of  her  late 
majesty  having  expressed  her  desire  that 
he  should  conduct  ner  cause  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords;  as  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a   ntiember  of  tbe  House  of 
Commonetoappearashermajesty'sleading 
counsel.  But,  tnough  be  then  laboured  uo- 
d«r  indispositions  though  he  wm  oppressed 
with  a  variety  of  buaineas ;  and  tooogh, 
ibovo  allt  he  bad  to  otteod  to  the  eoas* 


s^ieoc^faiEe,  beti9p.#<ed,4iaUQgnD9fltf y 
what  i/tipy  h^d  theqaaelfef  4pni%  but  coa»«* 
plainiog  th^t  their.Hf  ighbouc«  h^ngiog  to 
Wch  a  charity^  had  not  talfif 9  the  s^me. 
course,  aod  hoping  that  the  efforts  of.  t|)e 
commissioners  would  be  directed  to  that 
quarter.    Frequently  it  had  been  notified* 
that  if  the  commissioners  appeared  with- 
in a  reasonable  lime,  tbej  would  find  such 
and  such  abuses  in  existence*    It  |hua. 
appeared,  that  where  abuses  were  not  ac-> 
tuaily  examined  into,  the  guilty  parties* 
from  Yery  dread,  had  set  about  rectifyia^ 
ihei|i.      He   wished  that  some   person 
would  take  a  portion  of  these  Toluminous 
reporta^-suppose  it  related  tp  tiie  ohari« 
ties  about  £xeter«  or  any  other  gtvea 
place   or  plafie^^-^od   publish  it.      If» 
instead  qF  thou^aods  of  pagesi  ^ome  feir. 
pages  were  devoted  to  one  pliice»  the  like 
number  to  another,   and  so  on,  find  a 
copy  sent  to  tbq  principal  clergyman  of  a 
county,  and  to  the  acting  magistrates,.- 
the  statein^nt  .would  9000  get  into  th^ 
country  papers,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  each  charity  would  become  ge- 
nerally known.    U  would  then  appear  that, 
charities    established    on    a    particular 
foundation  existed  in  those  places,  and 
the  abuse  of  them  would  be  e&ctuatly 
prevented^     This  would  form  ttie  most 
effectual  registration   of  those  charities. 
Inatead  of  paying  a  shilling  for  malupg  aa 
inquiry,  fit  an  office,  an  individual  .no^ 
only  proceed  to  the  next  newsvender  s  or 
bookseller's  ^bop,  where  for  sixpence  be 
might   procure  a   bri^f  history  of  the 
foundation,  and  regulations  of  all  the  char 
ritable  institutions  i^  a  county.    This  waa 
all  the  information  he  had  on  the  subject  ^ 
and  he  hoped  it  would  give  satisfactioa 
to.  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  W^t- 
minster.     There  was,  in  these  reports^ 
information  as  to  the  number  of  cbaritiea 
in  each  county,  distinguishing  those  w^nse 
endowments  wece  above  tei)  poupda»  fi^en 
those  tbe  endowments   of  which  were 
below  that  sum.    This  was  ratber  a  lo|»g 
answer  but  it  would  spon.be  over.    Fpt-« 
tunately,  t^nlike  tJie  proceedings  in  CbaU'* 
eery,  there  was  some  hope  that  it  would 
be  terminated  fX  one  time  or  other  [a 
¥ughj.<<— He  now  came  t^  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  Hpuse,  which,  as 
compared  with  that  he  had  just  tonobed 
uppn,   waa  like   plungipg  from. light  ta 
darkness.    He  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.   He  aeyer  though^ 
of  that  court  without  recollecting  the 
Woi)da  ef  the  ppet— **  |/et  those  who  entes 
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fiase*  yet,  so  little  was  he  obnoxious  tQ 
the  charge  of  forgetting  his  duty,  th^t  he 
had  developed  the  subject  at  the  time 
in  a  very  extensive  way,  much  to 
his  own  personal  inconvenience*  He 
carried  the  two  bills  which  he  had  in*i 
troduced  to  a  oertain  point ;  and  he  then 
found  that  parties  whose  scruples  he  re-i 
ppected^  aad  whose  independent  pripci<« 
pies  he  admiredf— be  meant  the  Pissen- 
tars—- chose  to  oppose  with  fill  their 
atreogth  one  of  those  bills.  He  then  saw 
jthefe  was  so  little  chanee  of  making  apy 
efficient  progress  with  these  measures, 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon 
them  fpr  the  present  ia  the  hope  that 
time  and  reflection,  and  the  recJlectioQ 
that  the  individual  who  introduped  them 
was  a  jsealous  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  would  induce  the  opponents  pf  the 
billa  at  least  to  roeet.hiip  half  way»  pnd 
|o  state  what  tbey  were,  willing  to  do. 
He  thought  they  s|iould.  support  the 
Charitable  Us^s  bill ;  ^n^  he  hoped  the 
time. waa  not  far  off  whpn  be  should  be 
enabled  tp  cfirry  that  important  measure. 
He  thp^ght  the  present  was  a  favourable 
opportupity  for  parrying  those  measures, 
or  mp^ipres  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  he 
should  be, afraid  to  hqrry  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
because  any  precipitate  step  mi^ht  be  at- 
tended with  irreparable  mjschief.  He 
did  not  kpow  their  precise  object,  but  he 
felt  that  any  premature  proceeding  at 
present  might  be  attended  with  evila 
which  he  should  deeply  and  sensibly  re- 
gret. He  knew  perfectly  well,  that,  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  the  labours  of 
those  commissioners  had  produced  e^ery 
where  tbe  most  ipipprtapt  effects.  Many 
persons,  eot  knowing  when  the  inspection 
of  the  commissioners  was  likely  to  take 
place— not  knowing  at  what  hour  the 
commissioners  might  arrive — yes,  persons 
who  had  abused  charities,  being  placed 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  set  their  House  in  order :  not 
knowing  when  the  inqujry  miglu  approach 
their  door^  tbey  felt  themselves  obliged 
|o  prepare  for  it  at  all  hazards.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  received  letters  of 
tbj^n]^8  from  individualf,  who  had  ffii^y 

E'venth^ir  names,  admitting  tbat^usps 
id  existed  in  different  chanties,  bpt  that 
io  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the 
commission,  those  abuses  either  were  re* 
moved,  er  were  about  to  be  removed* 
t)tberii .  wrote .  apooymonsly^fg^  coa» 
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«el-v  [irlitfugh]^  ftod  he  eettainly  did  not 
tHih-  to  enter  tn^re  ^  be  could  atoid  it. 
In  Ksotivtifit^tse  of  the  dlseoveHei  made 
hy  llib  inquMes  «f  the  'dotomiisionera  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  state  of  public 
cbaHiiei  lliHiighoul  the  Country,  thirty- 
seven  informations  bad  been  6lea  in  Chan- 
{eiy  a^idiitfl  tilflbf^at  pWties.  He  be- 
Neif^d  answers  had  beenpnt  kk  tt  «ome 
of  them.  One  of  those  cases  had  been 
np6r6d  ad  long  back  aii  18S0 :  but  what 
had  becMbe  of  iha  ^ai  body  of  them, 
he  waa  at  a  loss  td  kno^.  Not  f>ne  of 
them,  sb  fbr  a*  be  ^ils  aware^.  'hbd  been 
brooght  forvrard.  [The  fioliettor-general 
saidt  *<  Many  of  them  had  been  heard."^ 
He  wa«  very  glad  to  hear  it^  But  he 
knew  of  aome  er  them,  whitih  had  been 
ifl«todoced  In  1690,  and  of  wfifch  he  had 
heard  nothing  since.  If,  however,  they 
had  been  thus  delayfed^  they  were  only 
taMAg  pot^Jilck  with  the  rest  of  the  cases 
hi  that  couYt-  ()a  laugh].  Having  now 
answered  the  queationb  nf  his  hon%  mend 
as  far  as  he  couldv  he  should  conclude  by 
saying  •  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
eonUnlssldn  ^that  had  been  appointed  to 
in<|tfin^  iHtd  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
Ohaaeary;  He  did  not  expect,  he  con- 
fessed, any  gratification  from  the  pat-efal 
report  of  that  commission,  of  which  re- 
port the  learned  Solicitor-general  had,  he 
believed,  given  thfe  e^act^  descHption  it 
would  deserve^  when  he  said  he  ekpected 
that  it  would  be  viA-y  unsatisfi^otdry  to  all 

Cirties.  The  tearmid  j^entleman  wotdtf 
ugh  at  him,  would' despite  him,  if  he 
pretended  to  fhtnk  that  that  cothmislion 
was  oakfklatecl  to  do^  any  good«  The 
powers' nfeountefiaace  po^^ssedby  the 
learned  gentleman  were  very  great,  as 
were  thoeeof  every  gentleman  who  pnic- 
tiM  in  Chancery ;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  (earned  gentleman  would 
ind  it  impossible  to  retain  the  gravity  of 
his  features  if  he  (M\r.  Brougham)  de- 
alai^d  that  he  expected  the  Chancery 
Commission  to  effect  much  benefit.  It 
was  wrested  from  government  by  the  fbrce 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  expression 
of  sentiment  which  has  been  heard  within 
those  walls ;  but  the  obiects  which  those 
whor  called  for  it  had  iri  view  were  en- 
tirely fiMstrated.  The  learned  Solicitor. 
Bietol,  in  speaking  of  the  Cathotfc  relief 
i  had  aaia,  speaking  of  one  of  iti  pro- 
visions^**  Oh,  this  dense  with  mpeet  to 
tha  CRarr^Minlienta  of  the  Gatholic  dergy 
wMr'tfo.aea^  ef 'Itome,  ia  inieaded  ai  a 


the  necesssiry  Inquiries  \  ¥^yf  th(^  de« 
pendants  bt*  tka  Pope.  Tldi  ia  )ast  m^ 
absurd)  as  if'af  Charge  had  bieen  adtanced* 
against  the^hafacellor  of  the  Btchetiikef,*'' 
-^(  by  the  way.  it  was  strange  ihaV'thW 
learned  gentlanian  should  have  studibteli 
on  a  chanc^llor)^««  his  eoAdd<!tbMfig!tfi«» 
peached,  he  were  to  request  that  a  cuiAl^' 
mission  ahdUld  b€  appointed,  uhder  the 
great  seal,  or  nndei*  tne  seal  of  the  St^ 
chequet  more  properly,  tn  hM>k  Into  hia 
proceedings,  that  commission  to  confei^t' 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Hbme  Depart-*^ 
ment,  the  Secretary  6)r  thfe  Foreign  De- 
partment, and  8on>rth,  those  individuals 
beiuff  his  Colleagues  in  office.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  he  acted  thus  ?"  Hit 
answer  to  tliis  would  be,  that  such  a  pro^ 
ceeding  woutd  be  very  absurd,  and  verj^. 
unsatisfactory:  that  it  would  be  a  mon^ 
strous  nropoaition— i'a  very  mockery.  But 
certainly  not  sb  monstrous  a  proceeding,' 
not  so  grtfss  a  mockery,  as  if  tne^r  pttt  tbe^ 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  commission.  And  yef 
the  commission  he  was  now  speaking  of 
Was  exactly  of  that  sort  [hear].  That. 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  \Mxi 
^e  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancet^,! 
and  the  abuses  thei^of,  and  whether  thb^ 
abuses  were  owing  to  the  system  itself,  Ot^ 
to  the  conduct  of  the  irtdividoal  at  th# 
head  of  the  court.  And,  who  was  selected^ 
to  superintend  that  commisaion?  Wbo^ 
was  called  on  to  control  those  abuses,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the* 
legislature?  Why,  %hn,  earl  ofEldon, 
who  presided  m  the  aourt  of  Chancery 
[hear].  No  man,  he  was  sure,  could 
point  otit  those  abUsea  better  than  that 
noble  and  learned  hnd,  if  be  would  speak. 
But,  he  had  not  spoken  on  this  sooject 
for  a  whole  year;  and  be  never  expected' 
that  the  noble' and  learned  lord  would 
speak.  To  say  that  he  was  surprised  at 
this  commission  not  having  done  any 
thing,  would  be  a  ludicrous  assertion.— 
to  declare  that  he  was  disappointed  at. 
their  efforts,  would  be  a  laugnable  asser- 
tion, too  ludicrous  for  the  gi^vity  of  thr 
subject.  H«  expected  itothing  ^om  the 
first ;  and  he  had  Jutft  gtyt  what  he  ex- 
pected [a  hiughj.  A  jodd  deal  had 
been  aaSd  about  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Scotch  courts.  That,; 
howevei^;  was  a  very  diflMnt  thing.' 
Tt^ro  they  had  the  assistance  nf  patw>w 
wbo  caHief mm  another  emmtry,  and  wW 
f 
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v«ra  firee  firom  my  *of  tfaose  prejadicet 
vhich  migbt  ftand  m  the  wty  of  improve- 
ipent ;  and,  abore  all,  tbey  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  aubtance  of  lord  chan- 
cellor Eldoo  f  bear3«  However  he  might 
disapprove  of  tliat  nobl^  and  learned  lord 
at  the  Buperintendant  and  censor  of  hia 
oiro  conduct  in  hit  own  court,  he  really 
mutt  tay,  that  he  knew  no  better  or  fitter 
man  than  he  wtt^  to  act  at  an  inquisitor 
into  the  practice  of  any  other  court.  He 
waa  anxiout  to  do  juttice  to  his  talentt, 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding, 
and  to  the  subtlety  of  his  mind :  and, 
admitting  these,  he  declared  that  if  he  be- 
longed to  any  other  court  save  the  court 
flf  Chancery,  m  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, he  knew  no  individual  whom  he  should 
so  little  wish  to  investigate  the  profitable 
abuses  of  that  court,  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  He  would  be  a  most  rigid 
investigator— a  most  sealous  inquisitor 
into  the  errors  of  any  other  court  but  his 
own.  To  other  courts  be  would  deal  out 
the  most  even-handed  justice;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  certainly  was  not 
the  person  whom  he  would  select  to  place 
at  the  head  of  a  committion  for  inouiring 
into  the  practice  of  his  own  court,  [hear J. 
He  only  anew  of  one  instance  where  an 
individual  was  found  just  and  bold  enough 
to  accuse  and  condemn  himself;  and  he 
auspected,  as  that  individual  happened  to 
be  a  pope,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  would,  from  a  religious  scruple,  de- 
cline following  his  example.  The  pope  to 
whom  he  alluded  had  adjudged  himself  to 
be  burned.  He  accused  himself  with 
having  committed  Tsrious  crimes— auch 
as  the  pronouncing  false  judgments,  de- 
lays of  juttice,  extortion  &c.;  and  he 
held  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin. 
He  exclaimed  <<Judico  me  cremari;" 
and  what  followed  I  "  Et  judicatus  fuit — 
et  crematus  fuit—et  sanctut  fuit."  f  Laugh* 
ter.]  He  feared,  however,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  stick  to  the  estate 
for  life,  and  that  he  would  not  give  either 
to  his  country  or  to  his  soul,  the  benefit 
of  his  abdication.  He  undoubtedly  con- 
aidered  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  he 
the  last  man  who  shvuld  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  such  a  commission. 
.  Mr.  J.  WUUami  said  a  very  few  words 
in  reply.  He  again  referred  to  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  law-writers  did  not  allow 
that  extent  of  authority  to  the  court  of 
Chancery  which  was  now  contended  for. 
Ha  objected  atrongly  to  the  two  jurisdic- 


tions possessed  by  the  court  of  Cbanoery  ; 
and  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  he 
had  thought  proper  he  could  nave  brought 
forward  much  stronger  cases  than  area 
those  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House 
that  evening. 
.  Thepetitionswere  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Cotton  Mills  Rbgulatiov  Bill.^ 
The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  thia 
bill. 

Mr.  HoMotfiesaid,  that  at  the  suggrstipa 
of  others  he  had  been  induced  to  alter  .a 
little  his  originfil  purpose.  It  was  hit  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  hourt  in  the  dinr 
which  children  were  compelled  to  woiii: 
in  cotton  mills.  When  he  found  that  no 
workman  in  any  robust  employment,  nor 
even  those. persons  who  having  incurred 
the  penalties  of  the  law  were  sentenced 
to  bard  labour,  were  compelled  to  work 
for  so  many  hours,  it  grieved  him  to  find 
that  any  opposition  should  be  given  to  ti 
proposition,  that  children  should  not  be 
forced  to  work  in  cotton  mills  for  mora 
than  eleven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Within  the  last  iew  days  he  had  inquired 
the  number  of  hours  that  men  .worked  at 
other  trades,  and  he  found  the  following 
to  be  the  &ct&— The  machine-makers, 
the  moulders  of  the  machinery,  house-car* 

Centers,  cabinet-mskers,  stone-masons* 
ricklavers,  blacksmiths,  mQl-wri^ts,  Ac, 
worked  no  more  than  ten  hours  and  a  half 
per  day ;  and  some  of  them,  in  winter,  only 
eight  and  a  half.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance which  distinguished  cotton-maou- 
factorers  from  all  others;  namely,  tha 
high  state  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold.  An  objec- 
tion had  been  thrown  out,  that  in  cases 
of  this  description  it  was  ridiculous  to 
legislate.  It  had  been  said,  <«  Will  von 
not  let  the  mothers  regulate  their  cail- 
dren?*'  He  remembered,  when  be  was 
at  school,  having  read  a  similar  aigumlMit 
against  the  abolition  of  the  dave  trade ; 
but,  did  not  the  House  legislate  in  tluit 
case.  What  he  should  propose  was,  that 
the  children  should  worL  for  five  dava  in 
the  week,  twelve  hours  a  day;  and  how 
could  any  man  have  the  face  to  ask  for 
an  extension  I  On  the  Saturday,  he 
should  propose  to  take  off  three  hours,  ia 
order  tnat  they  might  prepare  for  the 
repose  of  Sunday.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  masters  who  employed  among 
them  15,000  operatives,  were  as  anxioua 
for  these  amendments  to  be  made  as  be 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  biU  bad  been 
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found  not  adequate  to  iu^  purpo«e»  and 
therefore  another  was  required. 

Mr.  J.  Smiih  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
his  hob.  friend  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
an  alteration  as  to  the  time.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  custom  of  making  children 
work  for  so  many  hours  was  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  their  masters.  In  Mr. 
Owen's  manufactory,  the  boors  of  employ- 
ment had  been  decreased  from  1  If  hours, 
to  10^ ;  and  he  knew,  that  as  much  work 
was  done  in  the  latter,  as  had  previously 
been  done  in  the  former  number  of  hours. 
He  believed  the  state. of  the  flax-mills 
called  quite  as  much  for  inve^tigatiooi  as 
that  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  would  not  i^ive 
up  one  point  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  im« 
policy  of  attempting  to  regulate  free  la- 
pour  ;  but,  as  parliament  had  thought  it 
right  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the  cot« 
ton-mills,  certainly  the  more  fully  the 
provisions  of  a  former  bill  were  carried 
into  operation  the  better.  For  this  reason, 
he  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  enabling 
magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  where  that  law  was  supposed  to 
have  been  violated ;  but  he  by  no  means 
believed,  that  the  children  ffenerally  in 
cotton-mills  worked  fourteen  hours  a-<lay. 
He  was  glad  of  the  alteration  that  had 
been  introduced  as  to  the  hours ;  for  the 
committee  that  had  investigated  the  ques« 
tion  had  recommended  twdve  hours ;  and 
^though,  perhapst  other  children  might 
not  have  to  labour  so  many  hours,  yet  the 
intensity  of  their  labour  made  it  as  fatiguing. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  children  that  la- 
boured in  agriculture.  He  had  no  doubt 
that.  If  they  Investigated  everv  species  of 
labour,  they  would  find  mucn  tnat  they 
could  wish  to  alter ;  but,  what  would  be* 
come  of  those  children  if  they  were  not  so 
employed,  and  what  would  ther  do  for 
the  food,  clothes,  and  comforts  that  they 
ffere  at  present  receiving  ?  Any  altera- 
tion that  should  induce  the  masters  to 
withdraw  those  comforts,  would  be  only 
in  aggravation  instead  of  a  relief  to  the 
children. 

Mr.  IK.  Smiih  said,  that  as  to  the  sad  con* 
dition  of  the  children  in  these  cotton-mills, 
it  was  enough  to  see  them  once  to  be  con- 
▼mood  of  It.  The  House  had  already 
evidence  upon  that  point,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt.  The  necessity  of 
ihis  ezceu  of  labour  he  denied.  The 
people  at  the  Lanark-mills  worked  only 
lOjt  hours  a  day;  and  those  mills  paid 
ittrociently,  and  gaye  empby  to  3,500 


persons.  The  House  had  beard  much  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  No  one  could  reprobate  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  more  than  ne  did ;  but  the 
labour  performed  by  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  was  actually  less  than  was 
exacted  from  these  poor  children  at  Man- 
chester, and  was  far  less  detrimental  to 
health. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  was  of  opinion  that 
the  roost  valuable  part  of  the  present  bill 
was  the  power  which  it  gave  to  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
one.  Ue  should  not  oppose  the  clflise 
limiting  the  labour;  but  he  should  have 
been  better  pleased  to  have  had  no  alter- 
ation made  at  all  as  to  the  labour,  with- 
out a  commission  first  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts. 

Mr.  Tulk  thought  the  existing  system 
one  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  would  mov«, 
as  an  amendment,  a  return  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster's  original  pro- 
position, eleven  hours  and  a  half  for  the 
daily  labour  instead  of  twelve. 

I^r  F.  Burdett  expressed  his  apprehen* 
sion  that  with  that  clause,  the  bill  might 
be  lost,  perhaps,  altogether. 

Mr.  Phiiipi  believed,  that  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  for  the 
children  would  be  to  throw  then  out  of 
employ  altogether.  The  present  com- 
plaints were  got  up  by  a  roost  formidable 
combination,  which  called  itself  **Tbe 
Grand  Union  of  Operative  Spinners.'* 
There  were  several  unions  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  used  againal 
their  eooployers.  An  hon.  friend  of  his 
said,  '*  So  they  ought "  [hear,  hear]. 
He  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  <<  hear, 
hesr."  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  those  unions,  and.  if 
his  hon.  friend  knew  them  as  well  as  he 
did,  he  would  oppose  them.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  limitation  of  hours  in  the 
day,  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was 
called  for  by  circumstances ;  but  those 
circumstances  had  not  been  made  oat. 

Mr.  Gordon  thought,  that  the  children 
sliould  be  defended,  not  more  against  the 
severity  of  their  masters,  than  the  avaric« 
of  their  parents.  The  chydren  were  not 
free  agents,  and  required  the  protection 
of  the  legislature  as  much  as  the  slaves 
of  the  West-Indies,  for  whom  regulations 
had  been  made,  not  only  as  to  what  work 
they  should  do,  but  what  allowance  of 
food  they  should  receive.  The  fears  of 
these  who  were  alarmed  lest  the  cotton 
trade  should  be  destroyed  by  these  regu« 
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htions,  oogfat  not  to  weigfa  %^"^^  ^^^ 
coalition  rights  of  huiriatirty.  The  hoti, 
member  fbr  We6tED(iti6te)r  hdd  dbne  every 
thihg  to  coACtliate  all  paf tiei.  It  should 
be  reeoHected,  that  the  children  ^eref 
flioi^  feqtiired  to  ^6tk  tv^lve  clear  hoorft 
hi  the  day. 

'  Mr.  ifuskUion  wished  to  know  wfaethei' 
Mr.  Tulk  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
mettt;  for,  after  wTi^t  was  said  as  to  th^ 
#lsk  which  it  would  occasion  t6  the  bill» 
io  good  could  be  answered  by  perse- 
vering in  it.  As  to  his  own  opinion,  he 
w(Md  say  that  he  had  supported  the  bilt^ 
on  his  own  view  of  it,  and  without  any 
<!bmmunication  with  any  of  the  parties 
connected  with  either  side  of  the  question. 
The  amendment  of  Mr.  Tutk  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  bill,  went  through  tb€f 
commitcee. 


HOUSE  OF   tOUDS. 
Tkui^fday^  June  % 

Burials  jh  Ittv^LKVij  Bitti.]  The 
£a^l  of  Radnor,  after  thecterk  had  read  the 
liet  of  ksc  session  which  makes  pro? isioh 
for  burials  in  Ireland,  addressed  the  House 
in  support  of  a  bill  for  repealing  ttiat  act. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  hi^  objetflion  to 
this  act  was  founded  altogether  6ix  a  re^- 
ligious  question.  He  then  enteted  into 
K  histtiry  of  the  introdliC^ik  of  the  bill 
dn  which  the  act  is  founded,  and  of  the 
transnetiohs  in  Irdaii^  which  ga^e  ofcea- 
rion  to  its  introdtictitfn .  The  act  which 
He  now  proposed  to  repeal  was  aprotec-^ 
tion  for  nil  sorts  of  heresies.  The  ]an>^ 
guage  of  it  was  inaccurate.  Heferi^g 
to  the  &ct  of  king  William,  it  was  enacted, 
dhait  the  same  **  shall  stand  and  be  repeal- 
ed.^ The  act  seemed  intended  to  enable 
etery  sect  to  disturb  the  church.  In 
order  to  correct  this  imnropriietyy  he 
Would  submit  to  their  lordships  (ot  a  first 
reading,  a  bill  <<  for  regulating  intermenta 
hi  Ireland  in  a  more  deceAt  and  orderly 
mamiei'.'' 

The  biU  was  read  a  first  time. 

The  Earl  of  Lifoerpool  said,  he  could 
Aot  consent  to  snch  a  biH.  The  noble 
lord  hAd  trufy  said,  that  thie  Was  a  reIi-< 
Kious  qtieation.  Whether  there  was  any 
thing  ungrammatieal  ii^  the  bill  he  could 
not  say;  but  certainly,  no  measure  had 
ever  received  moi^  conSMeratioil ;  and  it 
had  produced  public  quiet  M&  peace  on 
a  subject  which  had  previously  been  a 
ffoorCe  of  dtstorbotice.  The  noble  lord 
dbjected  to  the  worda  "  stand  Md  be  reu 


pealed  >  th&  Itftl^dlKgc/  ixAfgki  tooif  he  tei'y 
elegant,  hot  the  words  we^e  tfSrt  df  thd 
commoil  le^I  phraseology  of  bills.  The 
act  restored  the  right  Of  buryihg'in  mo-' 
nasteries ;  but  as  tome  old  monasteries  had 
become  private  property,  H  iras  necessity 
to  introadce  a  clause  to  protect  that  pro- 
perty. With  regard  to  churcbychrds,  ii 
was  not  doubted  th&t  til  Sects,  whether 
Catholics  or  Dissenters,  bad  the  rigiH  ttt 
burial  in  those  of  the  parish  in  which  they 
resided :  but  out  of  this  (Ue^e  atose  ati 
embarrassing  religfOus  question ;  namely, 
whether  the  dUrgyiidanr  Wal  on  all  occS- 
sions  bound  to  p^rttf  ihe  biiritf  servicd 
of  the  church  of  England.  the  pef- 
fbrmanc^e  df  the  rites  of  the  established 
church  wa6  objected  to  by  mthiy  class^tf 
of  Dissenters,  and  more  partieullifly  by 
Aomatf  Catholics.  To'  obviate'  this  dM- 
fiulty,  lihefim  thihg  done  was,  tb  tAk^ 
awiiy  all  obli|atiod  6n  the  cl^rgyitikki  td 
fetfotth  the  burial  sei^ride.^  and  tiext;  i<^ 
give  to  itohiati  Ctftfaolles  im  opprortunitV 
of  readfrig  theli'  prayei«  ih  tlhe  Churchyard. 
The  act,  therefore,  pro/ided  that  thii^ 
liiight  be  done  otf  tidnce  behifg  given  to 
the  curate.  He  kt<ew  It  haid  happened 
with  res(>ec«  to  thii^  bBl,  a^  with  many 
other  measures,  that  it  pfeissed  the  eit- 
ti'etiies  erf  neither  (>arty ;  bot  it  had  at- 
tained its  object,  dhd  those  ifhotn  its 
opert^troii  Immediately  atfected  appeared 
to  be  perflbctlV'  satisfied  i^ith  it.  Qofet 
had  followed  fts'  adopftfob ;  and  h  had 
every  where  be^ti  Well  received.  He  bad 
allowed  the  txkt  teidkig  of  the  bill ;  bat» 
Re  would  oppote  the  motibn  fdr  pVlntln^ 

Their  IoiMsKit)S  divided  i  ]^or  pYidtlnd 
the  bill  1 ;  Ag^tist  it  81 ;  Majohty  SO. 
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PRTVAtB  COMM rrT£]£S<^L0KD0K  AKX^ 

WESTMinsTte  Oil  Gas  Bill.]  Mr. 
H."  fVkiibread  presented  a  petition  firom 
the  directors- of  the  London  and  West* 
minster  Oil  Gas  Company^  complafmia^ 
of  the  iharmer  in  which  that  biU  haid 
been^  got  rid  of  by  the  committee  abbVef 
staii%.  After  a  long^  tfod  laborfouv  lo^ 
quiry  hi  the  cotntAitfee^  at  whidi  hA 
was  chairman,  and  itt  which  fifteen  or  sit^ 
teteir  counsel  Were  heard  fVoib  day  tor  dS(y,* 
a  tiumber  of  persons^  moat  of  whom  wem 
iotetested  r6  the  Coal  6al  companioi^ 
and  not  oue  of  whom  had  attended  for  t 
iiifgle  hour  dwrbg  the  progrM  of  ttM 


JiSld)  l^  of  fif(sr^hani^94  Factor 

l^^iryt  wnB  djDfva  pq  f hp  bft  i^y,  and 
ypt^d  agaiost  U)ie  bill.  In  this  way  a  mea- 
aure  w|iich  wo^ld  h^ye  been  of  great  ad- 
yaotage  to  the  pMblic,  had  been  losti  and 
9vith  it  no  lest  a  9uib  than  30»000/.  arhich 
had  been  expended  in  order  to  carry  it 
through  parUanent.  The  manner  in  virbich 
private  buainein  was  conducted  in  corit 
pditt^es  above  st^rs  wm  a  disgrace  to  the 
^ouni^y, 

Mr.  T»  JVifsan  concurred  in  tfie  necesr 
aity  of  a  reforisi  in  the  mode  in  which  pri- 
yaj^  busifieM  ar^  conducted  i?  Qonuoitr 
tees, 

Mr.  W.  SmUk  f^veed»  th^  the  manner 
}n  which  biMines/i  irp^  cpnducted^by  comr 
piittees  abovf»  sfairs  called  loudly  for  re* 
fpny|.  Sp  ohkA  did  he  disapprove  of  the 
practice  pursii^di  tW  be  baa  npt  entered 
a  private  comoiitte^  r^om  fur  many  yearsy 

Mr.  Tremayne  concurred  in  the  neces* 
9ity  of  such  fi  reform. 
.  Mr*  Calcrqfi  a^id,  that  the  ffeneral  sy^* 
tern  updoubt^ly  stppd  in  neea  of  reform  | 
bi^t  it  could  pot  bp  defied  that  it  was  if 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
praptipe  pf  d^diog  pn  the  merits  of  a 
queation*  without  bearing  it  argued,  was 
one  of  dpily  occnrrepce  in  that  Housf . 
He  by  no  meaps,  however,  m^ant  to  set 
up  one  fipipps  practioe  as  i|  defeppe  for 
another.  |le  bad  not  binaalf  matured  pny 
plaaofrefpecQy  but  kp  thought  tbe  best 
precedent  tbey  could  follow  would  bp  the 
Grenvjlle  ppt^  thp  provisipas  of  which  had 
been  &upd  <o  be  ap  e^ectpal  remedy  fpr 
the  abusp9  whjcb  prpv^Ued  in  ^l^ctipp 
eoromitteps.  He  should  recommend  thp 
appointment  of  ^  special  committee  by 
Mllot,  whose  diity  it  should  b^  ^  poa^^.- 
uer  and  rep^t  pn  the  mprita  of  private 
bills.  The  pondupt  of  privpte  committees 
9bovp  stairf t  bad  givpp  grppt  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  public. 

Mr.  Sjfkei  said,  that  in  ^  present  in- 
stance a  measQre  of  great  public  adFan- 
tMP  had  been  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
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evidence  on  a  priv^tp  bill  shpuld  ventusp 
to  come  down  on  the  last  day  and  vole 
against  it,  was  so  scandalous  a  proiseeding 
that  he  could  not  find  language  strong 
enough  to  express  h|s  reprobation  of  it. 
He  could  not  think,  tbst  there  was  any 
resemblapoe  between  this  case  and  thait 
of  fhe  votes  given  by  members  in  thai 
House.  It  was  the  duty  of  private  eomr 
mitteeff  to  decide  pn  dptsiis  of  which  they 
pould  only  judge  b^  hearing  the  evidence : 
whereas  mepibers  m  tbpt  House  decided 
on  principle,  and  might  have  other  op^r* 
tunities  of  judging  of  tho  merits  W^ 
qi^e^ion,  independently  of  the  argumentp 
wfiich  they  plight  bear  in  that  House* 

Mr.  Trant  cpncurnsd  in  reprobating 
the  conduct  of  private  committees  abava 
stairs.  For  bis  part  he  was  rpaolved  noief 
again  to  en^r  tne  door  of  a  private  cpaso 
mittee  room,  until  the  business  was  ptt( 
on  a  different  feotipg. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  he  had  abstained 
from  voting  on  this  committeoi  because 
bp  bad  been  unable  to  attend  it. 
Though  there  must  be  a  great  number  of 
members  in  the  House  who  voted  on  that 
poromittee,  §nd  who  now  beard  their 
conduct  reprobated,  not  one  of  them  bad 
ventpred  to  contradict  the  ststement. 

Mr.  Bright  recommended  the  imne* 
diate  appomtment  of  a  committee. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Law  ov  Mp^phavt  and  pAi^TOB.] 
Mr.  J.  Smith  rose  to  present  a  petition  oo 
the  subject  of  tho  law  of  Merchant  and 
Factor.  The  pptition  was  signed  by  the 
whole  of  the  principp)  merchants  of  Londoot 
except  one,  who  refused  to  sign  it, because 
he  wps  unwilling  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
Housp  on  any  spbjept.  The  petitionee 
complained  of  the  operation  of  certain 
laws  relating  to  merchant  and  factor, 
which  they  described  as  most  injuriouf  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  commerep  of 
this  country.    It  had  fallen  to  him,  some- 


ormembers,  who  bad  9  direct  privatp  in-   time  since,  to  introduce  a  bill  on  tbia 
terest  in  opposing  it,  and  who  had  voted   subject ;  but,  from  circumstaneea  whieb 


against  \%  withpu^  bearipg  a  syllable  of 
the  evidepce.  He  bad  never  mpt  with  a 
paie  of  more  grosp  injustice. 
.  Mrp  Litifeton  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  pny  individual,  who  bad  tbe 
slightest  pretpnsion  to  the  character  of  a 
gpntleman,  or  p  mpn  of  cpmmon  hooeaty, 
cpuld  venture  to  cpnduct  hipipelf  in  the 
manner  ip  whicm  aome  of  (he  members  of 
t^iB  cppimit^  had  pctpd*    That  any 

ipmbpr  arbp  i)»d  n^  hwi  «  Mn  of  ibp 


occurred  in  another  House,  his  object 
wps  dofirated.  Another  measure  was  then 
introduced,  ppplyiiy  to  the  sapse  ouestimi; 
but  it  waa  imper&t,  apd  wholly  ineffi- 
cient to  remedy  the  eviL 

Mr.  Seijeant  Onthm  thought  tbe  conn- 
try  wps  indebted  to  ^be  bon«  member 
ior  calling  the  attpptioo  of  the  House  to 
this  important  subject. 

Mr.  T'  WHitm  md,  |hp  aubjeet  was 
Wfft  ipspoiAiDt  IP  thi  popunerpp  of  tbe 
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oottntry.  The  petition  was  that  of  the 
merchants  of  London ;  bat  it  represent- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  merchants  of  every 
town  in  England. 

Mr.  HuskU$on  said,  he  was  not  at  all 
indifferent  to  its  importance,  and  if  anj 
measure  should  be  introduced  respecting 
ity  he  was  disposed  to  give  it  his  best 
consideration. 

Mr.  Scarlett  hoped,  that  if  any  measure 
should  be  introduced,  it  would  be  so  intel- 
ligible as  to  be  understood  by  all.  For 
hj^own  part,  he  did  not  understand  the 
bufof  last  year.  Hewouldnotobjecttoany 
measure  which  might  be  for  the  generu 
benefit  of  the  commercial  body ;  but  be 
hop^  that  it  would  not  embrace  that  ob- 
jectionable dause,  which  took  the  entire 
control  of  a  man's  property  from  him, 
and  gave  to  another  the  power  of  raising 
money  on  it. 
.   Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

iMPRisomfEirr  for  Rclioious  Ofx- 
KioNs— Petition  of  R.  Carlilx.]  Mr. 
Brau^am  presented  a  petition  from 
fiichardCarlile,  and  six  other  individuals. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  had  been 
prosecuted,  and  were  immured  in  difierent 
prisons  of  the  country,  for  not  being 
Christians,  and  for  stating  their  reasons 
why  they  were  not  so.  They  prayed  that 
the  House  would  rescind  the  various  sen* 
tences  which  had  been  passed  against 
them,  and  admit  them  to  the  same  toler- 
ation that  was  enjoyed  by  other  Dissenters. 
No  one  who  knew  him  (Mr.  Brougham) 
would  suppose  that  he  was  inclined  to 
patronize  any  species  of  indecent  ribaldry 
aeainst  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  considered  such  ribaldry  to  be  a  crime 
in  itself,  and  the  venr  worst  mode  of  pro- 
pagating any  kind  ofopinions*  For,  sup- 
pose the  party  who  held  such  opinions  to 
De  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  the  expression  of  them 
in  ribald  or  indecent  language  was  calcu- 
lated to  afiront  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  ought  to  conciliate  rather  than  offend, 
if  he  wished  to  make  them  proselytes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thousht  that  the 
law  ought  not  to  press  too  heavily  upon 
them,  because  they  appeared  to  be,  m  a 
certain  degree,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ; 
and  toleration,  as  well  as  expediency, 
required  that  they  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  that  degree  of  punishment  which 
would  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
martyrs  to  the  principles,  such  as  they 


taken  a  bad  way  to  attack  the  reKpon  of 
the  country,  it  was  incumbent  upon  na 
not  to  take  a  bad  way  to  defend  it ;  and 
the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  would  be  to 
inflict  severer  punishment  than  their  of^ 
fences  required.  Having  thus  endeavour- 
ed to  guard  himself  against  misconstrue* 
tion,  he  would  say,  that  he  could  con* 
ceive  no  harm  as  likely  to  accrue  to  re» 
ligion  from  fair  and  free  discussion;  and 
that  until  the  mode  of  discussion  becamo 
so  offensive  as  to  excite  against  it  the 
feelings  of  almost  eveiy  man  in  the  coun- 
try, prosecutions  for  blasphemy  were 
amone  the  very  worst  methods  of  defend- 
ing religion.  That  was  his  deliberate  and 
sincere  opinion;  for  he  could  hardly  con-^ 
ceive  any  instance  in  which  toleration 
could  be  carried  too  far,  either  to  the  re* 
ligion  professed  or  to  the  persons  profea« 
sing  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  a^ed,  that  prose- 
cutions should  not  be  instituted  on  the 
score  of  religious  opinions,  no  long  as 
those  opinions  were  expressed  in  ftur  and 
temperate  language;  but,  he  contended, 
that  as  soon  as  they  vented  themselves  in 
scurrilous  attacks  on  established  instit«ft* 
tions,  they  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
civil  authorities.  He  maintained  that  the 
libels  published  by  Carlile  and  his  fellow, 
petitioners  were  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  moral  man  ra  the  country, 
and  were  therefore  properly  selected  for 
prosecution.  He  did  not  see  how  Carf ifo 
could  be  held  up  as  an  object  of  merc^* 
So  far  from  expressing  any  contrition  for 
the  offence  he  had  committed,  he  gloried 
in  it,  and  not  only  boasted  that  he  woidd 
continue  to  repeat  it,  but  actually  carried 
his  bosst  into  execution.  To  ms  sbter, 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown  had  been  extend* 
ed ;  and  she  had  diown  herself  not  unde- 
serving of  it,  by  refusing  to  participate  anj 
farther  in  the  blasphemous  publications  of 
her  brother. 

Mr.  Monek  ridiculed  the  idea  of  de- 
fending religion  by  prosecution.  There 
was  no  law  in  America  against  blasphemy, 
and  yet  no  country  in  the  world  was  more 
free  from  blasphemous  publications. 

Sir  JP.  Burden  contended,  that  all  pro- 
secutions for  religious  opinions  were  ii^ 
expedient.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands^ 
that  reliffious  opinions  ought  to  be  toler* 
ated  so  long  as  they  were  expressed  in 
temperate  umguage;  but  it  was  now  aiw 
gued,  that  as  soon  as  those  opinions  were 
so  expressed  as  to  di^st  every  hooeat* 


were,  that  they  professed.    If  they  had   mind,  then  they  ought  to  be  vaked  with 
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punnhmenU  Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  under  such  ctrcumstances  they  ought 
not  to  be  noticed ;  because  if  they  were  as 
poisonous  as  was  represented,  they  car- 
ried along  with  them  their  own  antidote. 
If  Mr.  Carlile  had  not  been  prosecuted 
by  the  government,  he  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  totally  unheard  of; 
whereas,  by  prosecuting  him,  the  gorem* 
ment  had  given  him  m  notoriety  whidi  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired ;  and 
had  got  themselves  into  a  scrape  from 
which  they  found  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting extricated.  The  infliction  of  great 
severity  on  any  man  for  his  opinions,  no 
matter  how  ofensive  they  might  be,  was 
the  most  certain  way»  not  to  wean  him 
from,  but  to  confirm  him  in,  those  obnox- 
ious opmions. 

Mr.  BroK^kam  said,  thatsofkr  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  these  petitioners 
from^iaving  put  down  nublications  of  this 
obnoxious  character,  tnat  they  were  now 
sold  openly  in  all  parts  of  the  town  [hear]. 
It  had  been  said,  that  if  the  discussion  of 
religious  truths  were  calmly  conducted,  it 
ought  to  be  permitted.  A  wonderful  ad- 
mission truly ;  Why,  where  would  be  the 
use  of  the  discussion  of  religion,  if  the  ar- 
gument was  to  be  all  on  one  side  i  He 
then  pointed  out  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  denying  to  the  poor  the  right  of  reading 
any  diacussion  upon  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  allowing  to  the  rich  the 
privilege  of  having  in  Uietr  libraries  the 
works  of  Gibbon,  and  all  such  writers. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  this  was  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  individuals  were 
imprisoned  for  religious  opinions.  If  our 
prisons  continued  to  be  filled  with  in* 
dividuals  suffering  for  religious  opinions, 
England  would  succeed  to  the  vacant 
post  of  inqutsitor-^eneral  for  Europe. 

Mr.  P«e/  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  prisons  of  the  country  being  filled 
with  sufferers  for  religious  opinions,  when 
there  were  not  more  than  eleven  persons 
confined  for  blasphemous  publications; 
and  of  that  number  five  had  been  pro- 
secuted since  his  accession  to  his  present 
office. 

The  Aiiomeif'General  contended,  that 
the  prosecutions  had  been  eftctual  in 
suppressinff  blasphemous  publications ; 
and  argued,  that  it  was  unniir  to  blame 
ministers  for  keeping  these  individuals  in 

E risen,  when  they  were  consigned  to  It 
y  a  sentence  of  the  court  3t  King's- 
bencb,  arising  out  of  those  prosecutions. 
They  were  ttoet  of  them  imprisoned  for 


seDiog^'Palmer's  Principles  ofNature  ;''and 
he  would  say  that  a  more  horrible,  blas- 
phemous, and  scurrilous  libel  had  never 
issued  from  the  press.  The  juries  who 
had  tried  these  petitioners  were  not  more 
shocked  by  the  work  iuelf,  thah  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  parties  bad  ventured 
to  defend  it. 

Mr.  Brougham'  did  not  blame  the  law- 
officers  for  prosecuting  these  individuals, 
but  rather  ror  leaving  them  unprosecuted, 
until  their  offences  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  thought  fit  ground  for  al- 
tering the  old  statute  law  of  the  country. 
He  blamed  them  for  bringing  down  six 
new  acts  upon  the  country,  without  trymg 
the  dflicacy  6f  those  which  were  in  exist- 
ence.   Long  before  those  acts  were  pas- 
sed, Benbow  had  kindly  offered  the  throats 
of  several  individuals  to  the  knife.    Why 
had  he  escsped  prosecution  ?    If  any  mmi 
deserved  prosecution;  it  was  that  indi- 
vidual, but  the  government  abstained  from 
indicting   him,    and    others    who    were 
equally  culpable  with  him,  in  order  that 
they  might  repeat  their  oftnces,  and  so 
afford  a  pretext  for  innovating  upon  the 
constitution.    It  had  been  said,  that  pro- 
secutions were   not  instituted   because 
juries  would  not  convict.    He  had  always 
said,  thst,  though  juries  might  not  be  m- 
dined  to  convict  for  libels  against  the  go- 
vernment, they  would  be  ready  enough 
to  convict  for  libels  inciting  to  assassina- 
tion.   With  regard  to  '*  Palmer's  Prin- 
ciples of  Nature*'  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  anv  i>ub- 
lication  of  Hume  or  Gibbon.    Voltaire's 
works  were  full  of  ribaldry  and  indecency, 
and  yet  they  had  not  been  prosecuted  for 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
If  works  of  this  description  were  to  be 
prosecuted,  Uie  prosecutions  should  be 
directed  to  the  works  read  by  the  rich, 
instrad  of  being  confined  to  works  read 
exclusively  by  the  poor. 
Orderea  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RXFXAL  OF  TBI  BuBBLX  ACT.]      The 

AUometf-Genend  rose,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal so  much  of  the  act  of  the  6th  Geo. 
1st  cap.  18.,  commonly  called  the  Bubble 
Act,  as  related  to  Joint-stock  Companies, 
He  would  shortly  state  to  the  House  hia 
object  m  introducing  this  bill.  The  act 
to  which  it  rehited  had  of  late  exdted 
considerable  discussion  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  e^mty,  and  ft  appeared  to  be 
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trance;  whereat,  it  was  utterly  impottible 
that  a  Bimilar  education  could  be  obtained 
«t  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  less  than 
from  180^  to  9001.  a-jear.  That  waa 
the  priodple  and  ground  of  the  pro- 
poied  ettablishment ;  it  being  intended  to 
aecure  the  asaittance  of  the  best  profea- 
aort  of  the  aciencef,  letten,  and  the  aita» 
in  all  their  branchea.  In  order  that  the 
aituations  of  these  professon  should,  un* 
der  no  circnmatanoea  become  sinecures, 
it  waa  intended  that  thej  should  not  haTe 
bouses  at  the  colleges,  and  that  their  sa*. 
lariesshoold  be  very  moderate,  not  exceed- 
ing 80^  or  lOOL  a-year ;  leaving  them  to 
rdy  principally  for  their  remuneration  on 
the  number  of  their  pupils;  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  profeaaors  of  some  branches  of 
study,  sudi  as  Oriental  literature,  whose 
lectures,  it  waa  probable,  would  not  be 
attended  hj  many  students.  One  great 
object  would  be,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  good  medical  school;  a  thing  which 
comd  be  accomplished  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  hospital  or  hosniuds. 
The  good  consequences  that  would  thence 
result  not  merely  to  the  civil  psrt  of  the 
community,  but  to  the  navsl  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country,  were  too 
apparent   to   require    comment.     Such 

S laces  as  London  and  Liverpool  were 
ose  alone  in  which  so  desirable  an  ob« 
ject  could  be  efictually  pursued ;  and  it 
waa  therefore  intended  to  lav  the  founda- 
tion of  a  medical  school  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 
It  waa  well  known  that  achoola  for  me- 
chanics were  now  establishing  in  all  parte 
of  the  kingdom.  He  had  the  satisGiction 
to  sav,  that  thirty  of  these  institutions  were 
nearly  completed.  The  result  would  be 
the  general  diffusion,  if  not  of  scientific 
education,  properly  so  called,  of  scientific 
leading,  it  waa  not  likely  that  respect- 
able tradesmen  would  he  satisfied  to  see 
their  sons  more  ignorant  than  the  sons  of 
their  carpenters  and  their  bell-hangers; 
and  he,  therefore,  confidently  expected  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  support  of  the  new  college.  It 
was  not  intended  that  there  ahould  be  any 
kind  of  test;  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  be  any  exclusion  on  theolo- 
gical grounds;  theology  betng,  indeed, 
the  only  branch  of  leamij^  which  it  was 
proposed  not  to  teach.— iSe  govemmeat 
of  the  coUe^  was  to  be  that  of  a  chan- 
cellor, a  vice-chancellor,  and  nineteen 
directors,  who  were  to  have  the  power  of 
anspending  or  removing  the  various  pro- 
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I  fessors,  and  of  otherwise  loterferinff  in  the 
discipline  of  the  collcm.  He  woiud  now 
move  that  the  order  tot  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  discharged;  and  give 
notice  that  on  Monday  he  would  present 
a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  privaia 
bill  on  the  subject. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  M.  A« 
Taylor,  the  order  of  the  day  was  die- 
charged. 

QuARAHTiNx  Laws  Bxi^l.]  Oo  the 
order  of  the  digr  for  the  third  reading, 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  misrepresentationa  tnat  had  gone 
abroad  upon  the  subject.    The  present 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Foreign  Trade,  which  sat 
last  session.    From  what  had  been  circo-^ 
lated  abroad,  it  would  seem  that  the  com- 
mittee had  investigated  the  subject  of 
contagion,  and  had  denounced  the  es- 
tablished system  of  guarding  against  its 
introduction  from  abroad.  So  far  from  this 
being  true,  the  bill  adopted  as  a  principle^ 
that  the  present  system  of  Quarantine 
lawa  was  to  be  adhered  to.    The  laat 
committee  had  altogether  avoided  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  contagion,  but  had 
taken  their  data  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  1819.  That  report  assaosed, 
as  a  datum,  that  a  system  of  caotioa 
should  be  observed,  and  the  recent  object 
of  inquiry  was,  how  far  the  present  «ys-> 
tem  could  be  modified  with  advantage? 
The  committee  had  gone  against  the  ad* 
vice  of  those  medical  men,  who  dedared 
that  contagion  was  not  a  subject  of  an-* 
prehension.    The  former  punishment  for 
violating  the  Quarantine  laws  was  death ; 
and  it  hadstruck  thecommittee  that  amilder 
punishment  would  tend  to  the  better  en- 
forcement of  the  law.     In  point  of  fiict, 
the  committee  had  recommended  noikiiy 
more  than  had  been  advised  by  the  medi* 
cal  gentlemen  who  had  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject.    One  medical  gentle- 
man was  of  opinion,  that   during  m, 
months  of  the  year  Uie  Quarantine  lawa 
might  be  greatly  relax^ ;  and  others  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  during  three  mootha 
they  might  be  done  away  with  altogether. 
Dr.  Granville  was  of  opinion  that  sixty 
days,  including  the  vovi^,  would  aSbrd 
sundent  security  against  that  disorder* 
But,  no  matter  now  the  opinions  of  the 
medical  men  varied  upon  certain  points, 
upon  one  they  were  sJl  agreed;  namehr, 
that  it  was  right  to  modify  and  amend  Im 
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Quarantine  lain,  with  a  vieir  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  Tessela  returning  from  certain  ports 
were  to  be  detained.  In  regard  to  clean 
bilU  of  healthy  he  thought  it  would  be 
that  vesaelt  arriving  with  such 


bills  should  be  visited  bv  proper  oiBcers, 
who  would  report  to  the  privy  council ; 
and  upon  favourable  answers,  which  would 
be  received  bj  return  of  post,  such  vessels 
might  be  admitted.  It  was  the  intention 
of  government  to  appoint  some  espe- 
rienced  and  able  medical  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  would  be,  to  overlook  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  privy  councilt  and  to 
advise  them  thereon.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble, also,  Uiat  he  should  inspect  all  the 
quarantine  stations. 

Sir  Isaac  Cnffin  said,  his  object  in  rising 
was,  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
plague  never  manifested  itself  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Fioisterre.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  history  must  know, 
that  the  plague  had  made  lU  appearance 
in  England  four  times,  and  had  swept  away 
116,000  persons.  Hb  own  apprehensions 
about  the  possibility  of  its  re-appearance 
in  these  paru  of  the  world  had  oeen  more 
than  once  fas  we  understood)  seriously 
excited.  Tne  gallant  admiral  read  a  let- 
ter of  a  physician,  in  which  the  writer 
atated  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  strong  non- 
contagionist,  had  thought  proper  during 
hb  sojourn  at  Malta  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  bland  of  Gozo,  when  the  plague  nad 
declared  itself  there.  In  a  few  days  hb 
temerity  cost  him  hb  life.  He  was  sur- 
orbed  that  the  same  fate  did  not  overtake 
Dr.  Maclean,  who  ventured  to  reside  in 
the  pest-house  at  Constantinople,  among 
the  plague  patients  confined  there. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  was 
anxious  that  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion 
had  not  received  any  countenance  from 
bb  maiesty's  ministen.  The  mischief 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  unre- 
served declarations  that  had  been  made 
by  the  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  was  much 
greater  than  gentlemen  were  aware  of. 
Alr»idy  at  Maneilles,  Genoa,  and  Naples, 
a  much  longer  quarantine  was  imposed 
on  British  shipping,  than  on  the  shipping 
of  other  European  nations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  these  gentlemen 
would  keep  such  opinions  a  little  more  to 
themselves ;  or,  if  they  would  continue 
their  experiments,  he  trusted  they  wonld 
be  made  in  corpore  vili,  rather  than  upon 
subjects  which  involved  the  general  wel* 
iare  of  the  community. 


Mr.  Home  agreed  that  the  mischief  ad- 
verted to  had  oeen  considerable,  and  he 
thought  it  was  but  right  that  ministers 
should  do  every  sthing  in  their  power  to 
contradict  the  opinion  that  had  gone 
abroad,  that  our  present  Quarantine  laws 
were  about  to  be  repealed.  But,  he  had 
to  complain  that  this  declaration  was  not 
made  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced. 
He  could  not  help  observing  on  the  lec- 
ture which  had  n^en  read  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  and  others 
who  thought  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
contagion ;  in  respect  to  whom  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  would  keep  their  opinions  to  them- 
selves. Now,  he  was  himself  by  no  meana 
satbfied  that  the  principle  of  contagion 
did  exist,  to  the  aegree  in  which  it  had 
been  long  supposed  to  exist ;  at  any  rate, 
he  believed  that  the  discussion  of  the 
question  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
harm.  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  medical  officer,  he  thougnt  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  one 
man  to  replace,  in  thb  respect,  that  system 
of  examination  which  had  gone  on  so  well 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Hu$ln$9on  felt  assured,  that  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  only  consider  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  would  see  that  it  was  desira- 
ble they  should  have  the  assbtance  of 
some  officer,  possessing  the  advantage  of 
having  vbited  countries  where  the  pbgoe 
raged ;  and  whose  observation  and  judg- 
ment might  guide  the  board  in  all  ques- 
tions of  quarantine.  For  his  own  pait,  he 
thought  thb  sort  of  appointment  a  most 
important  object.  He  regretted  that  re- 
ports and  loose  assertions  had  cone  abroad, 
that  government  intended  to  oo  avray  with 
all  preciutions.  He  had  abo  read  m  the 
newspapers,  thatalazaretto  wasestablished 
in  Sheemess,  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tagion having  been  commtmicated ;  when. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  Uie  crews  were  in  per- 
fect health.  This  intelligence  spreaaing 
to  the  continent,  induced  foreign  govern- 
ments to  put  the  Quarantine  laws  m  force 
against  us. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  be  rose  merdy  for 
the  purpoip  of  statiiy  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  on  the  somect,  which  might 
have  some  weight  with  the  House.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  and 
amongst  them,  he  found  one  which  showed 
that  be  bad  examined  the  subject  with 
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Leave  was  gifen  to  bring  Jd  the  bill. 

Judges*  Salaries.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  English  Judges'  Salaries, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  explain 
to  the  committee  the  state  in  which  the 

Question  was  left  by  the  last  discussion, 
'he  original  resolution  was  met  by  an 
amendment  for  a  further  increase  oi  the 
salary  of  the  lord  chief  justice.    That 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried,  comprehending  an  increase 
of  salary  for  the  chief  justices,  puisne 
judges,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor.    He  proposed   subsequently  to 
make  a  reduction  of  500/.  a-year  from  the 
sdaries,  and  give  that  as  an  increase  to 
the  retired. allowances.    He  proposed  to 
make  the  pension  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls  S|SOO».  a-year,  and  to  sive  the  same 
to  the  chief  baron  and  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.    The  retired  pension 
of  the  chief  justice  was  S,800{.    He  pro- 
posed by  a  small  addition  to  make  it 
4,00(M.,  which  was  the  same  allowance  as 
that  of  a  retired  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.  One  other  resolution 
which  he  had  to  propose  reearded  the 
matter  of  some  fees,  now  taken  by  the 
chief  justice  as  part  of  his  emoluments. 
It  was  for  the  House  to  determine  even- 
tually what  should  be  done  with  those 
fees.    The  attention  of  government  had 
been  most  anxiously  given  to  the  consi^ 
deration,  whether  some  or  most  of  these 
Tees  might  not  be  abolished,  whicli,  in  the 
way  of  saving  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
suitors,  might  be  very  desirable  if  it  did 
not  place  a  greater  burthen  on  the  public 
thereby.  He  would  move,  that  those  fees 
in  the  mean  time  should  be  carried  to  the 
consolidated  fund.    On  one  point  the  go- 
vernment were  already  a^eed.  It  related 
to  those  writs  of  error  which  were  in  their 
nature  frivolous,  or  intended  for  delay. 
If  the  alteration  whicb  they  anticipated 
should  take  effect,  away  would  go  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  other  fees  hitherto 
receivable  by  the  chief  justice.    He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  an  additional  500^ 
a^ear  be  added  to  the  retired  allowances 
of  the  Puisne  Judges. 

Mr.  </.  JVUUami  enlarged  on  the  advan- 
tages of  arranf  mg  the  salaries  and  pen- 
sions, so  as  to  induce  the  best  men  to  ac« 
Cfpt  the  office  of  judges,  and  to  leave 
kbem  no  temptation  to  remain  on  the 
bendi  after  the  decay  of  thdr  faculties 
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and  bodily  strength  had  rendered  diem 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  theiir  station. 
They  ou^ht  to  take  away  the  adhesive 
power  or  the  bench  over  the  inclination 
of  the  judge,  by  providing  amply  for  his 
retirement.  The  retiring  allowance  ought 
to  be  mcreased  to  such  a  sum  as  would  be 
an  inducement  to  a  judge  to  retire  from 
the  bench  before  he  retired  to  the  grave ; 
for  now  retirement  and  the  coffin  were 
the  same  thing.  To  prevent  the  great 
mischief  that  must  follow  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  persons  on  the  bench, 
the  temptation  should  be  such  as  to  make 
them  retire  the  moment  they  were  unfit 
to  hold  it.  With  these  views,  ne  proposed 
as  an  amendment  an  addition  of  400/. 
a-year  to  the  retired  allowances  beyond 
the  5001.  now  moved  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  an  increase  of  salary:  but, 
as  it  was  important  that  judges  should 
retire  when  tney  were  no  longer  compe- 
tent to  discharge  their  duties.  Tie  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
retired  allowance. 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said,  that  the  pro- 
posed scale  of  allowance  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  sums  granted  to  the 
lord  chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland, 
on  their  retirement. 

Dr.  Luehington  thought,  that  an  ade- 
quate allowance  ou^ht  to  be  given  to  the 
judges,  whose  infirmities  required  that 
they  should  retire.  He  dedared,  upon  his 
honour  and  conscience,  tliat  he  had  seen 
judges  preside  on  the  bench,  who  were 
toMy  unfit  to  hold  the  situation. '  And 
when  tbey  considered  the  extreme  injury 
caused  by  one  wrong  decision,  they  could 
not  be  too  cautious  in  preventing  any 
such  decisions  from  beins  pronounced. 
But,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  aiudge 
should,  above  all  things,  be  in  the  fiul  and 
entire  possession  of  his  faculties.  The 
increased  sum  proposed  to  be  giyen  to 
the  judges,,  would  oe  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  it  would  confer 
on  the  community.  Those  who  looked 
to  economy  in  this  way,  forgot  that  while 
they  were  savmg  hundreds,  they  were 
squandering  thousands  upon  thousands  in 
another  way. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  was  induced, 
iipon  mature  reflection,  to  support  the 
amendment.    It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 

{mrtance  to  take  away  all  inducement  to 
udges  to  keep  on  the  bench  when  their 
ncapadty  bad  made  their  retreat  a  matter 
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6f  necessity.  He  knew  there  Irad  been 
instances  where  the  difierence  between 
the  salary  and  pension  had  been  a  consi- 
deration of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
a  judge  labouring  under  the  greatest 
iteakness  from  retrrinev  though  his  incli- 
ilatioti  would  have  led  him  to  do  it  cheer- 
ftiHy,  were  it  not  for  that.  It  would  cost 
actaally  a  less  sum  to  the  public  to  give 
the  addition  proposed,  than  the  original 
i^solution  for  granting  6,00OA  a-year  to 
the  puisne  judges  would  have  cost. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  approved  of  the  amend- 
ibent,  and  said,  that  in*  Scotland  they 
w¥rd  hot  without  instances  of  judges  cling- 
ihg  to  their  places  after  the  failure  of  their 
mental  and  bodily  faculties.  He  thought 
fifteen  years  too  long  a  period  to  exact,  to 
entiile  a  judge  to  the  retired  allowance. 

Mr.  Whitmore  supported  the  amend- 
ibent. 

Mr.  Secretary  iPfffsdidi  that  the  amend- 
inent  seemed  to  meet  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Hous^,  and  no  duty  could  be  more 
Ratifying  than  to  give  way  on  a  point  of 
Mils  nature.  The  discussion  proved  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  judges  had  not  been 
at  all  consulted  in  bringing  this  measure 
ibrwfifrd.  Indeed,  he  had  made  a  point  of 
it6t  communicating  with  any  one  of  them. 

The  ChanteUor  of  the  Exchequer  esc- 
liressed  his  re&dibess  to  adopt  the  amend- 
iftent  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
The  scale'  of  retired  allowances  for  the 
dthfer  judges  wouldp  however,  require 
some  corresponding  increase. 

The  resolationii  for  granting  3,500/.  to 
the  Puisne  Judges,  and  3,750/.  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief 
Baron,  Master  oF  the  Rolls,  and  Vice- 
Chatldellbr,  as  retired  allowances,  were 
*  then  agreed  to.  After  which,  the  House 
^famedl 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday  t  Jane  3.  « 
Unitariait  Marriage  BiLt.]  The 
Marqnis  of  Lansd&wu  rose,  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  He  reminded 
their  lordships,  that  last  vear  he  bad  pro- 
posed to  thcftt  a  bill  to  the  some  effect  as 
file  |kresent»  which  had  been  brooght  up 
from  th((  Commons.  That  bill  had  been 
throwA  out  on  the  second  readbg;  but  now 
9  bin  for  the  same  ofcjedt  bad  passed  that 
House  without  ■  division  in  any  of  its 
atages/  The  present  hilF'dHKred  in  some 
r^pects  from-  that  of  la^t  'session .    Much 

Bnis  had  been  taken  to  improve  it. 
Itmkin  of  the  eitidHisfaed'  drarch  had 
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lent  thefr  assmtance  id  Mming  it.    H^*' 
did  not  state  this  fact  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  any  improper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  their  lordships,  but  to  induce 
those  who.  were  disposed  to  object  to 
it,  to  consider  the  subject  well  before  they 
opposed  a  measure  which  came  befV)re 
them  under  such  a  sanction.  Thdjobjectof 
the  measure  was,  to  remove  tli^ difficulties' 
•which  stood  inthe  wayof  the  peiformance' 
of  the  marriage  ceremony,  with  regai^  to 
icertain    individuals.      Every   individual^ 
'whatever  his  religious  opinions  might  be, 
,was  entitled  to  have  all  obstacles  removed 
j  which  tended  to  prevent  him  from  celebra- 
ting,   in  what  he  considered  the  most 
•solemn  manner,    that    ceremony   which 
I  formed  the  naost  satr^d  of  all  ties.    Every 
unnecessary  restriction  which  afiected  par- 
ticular classes  of  persons,  in  regard  to 
•such  an  object  as  marriage,  ought  surely 
to  be  done  awaV;  and  on  this  subject  it 
was  their  lordships*  duty  to  give  every 
relief  which  war  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  state.      Only  those    regulations 
which  were  called  for  by  necessity  ought 
to  be  maintained.    The  different  regula- 
tions adopted,  in  this  aiid  other  countries, 
resolved  themselves  into  two  kinds,  civil 
and  religious;    With  regard  to  the  former, 
in  as  far  as  related  to  matters  of  polid^, 
the  objbct  of  the  bill  was,  to  maintain 
every  civil  right.    Thb  persons  for  whose' 
beneiSt  it  was  introduced  were  ready  to 
submit  to'any  civil  regulation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage^  which  their  lordships 
might  think  fit  to  impose.    The  religious 
part  of  the  question  was  totall^r  distinct 
from  the  civil;  and  idl  that  the  bill  propo- 
sed to  do,  was  to  provide  agaitist  the  de- 
preciatfoo  of  the  sacred  ceremony  of  ma(r- 
riage,.  by  regulations  to  which  the  Unita- 
rians coi^ld  not  conscientiously  submit. 
To  make  the  legality  of  so  solemn  a  tie  as 
marriage  depend  upon  dedaHng  what  the 
parties  did  not  believe  to  be  truth,  was 
to  invite  them  to  do  that  which  their  lord- 
ships most  regard  as  highly  Improper. 
According  to  the  former  bdl,  thd  marriage 
ceremony  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church.    That 
mode  had,  however,  been  thought  objec- 
tionable, and  it  was  therefore  provided  by 
the  present  biilt  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  carried  into  eflfect  by  the  unitarian 
minbtersi   in   their  own  congregations. 
As  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  intend- 
ed for  thebenefk  of  the  whole  community, 
it  wcofd'  be  proper  to  perform  it,  as  far  as 
posstble,   in   the  same  manner  for   all' 
8U 
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clattes;  but  as  conicieDtioui  scruples 
abput  perforioing  the  ceremony  to  Uni- 
tjuiaM  existed  in  the  minds  of  man^ 
ministers  of  the  established  church,  this 
ipode  bad  been  abandoned.  In  the  same 
wajr»  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
l^Usbed  church  had  objected  to  register- 
Hig  the  marriages  of  persons  who  were 
united  by  a  ceremonv.  Inconsistent  with 
tbe  principles  of  the  cnurch ;  and  to  obvi- 
ate this  diiBculty»  the  Unitarians  were 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  registering  their  own  marriages. 
In  fact,  the  bill  did  nothing  more  than 
afford  relief  from  regulations  inconsis- 
tent with  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
io4^viduals.  None  of  their  lordships  would 
say»  that  the  opinions  of  the  persons  whom 
the  bill  proposed  to  relieve  were  not  tole- 
sated  by  law ;  and  being  so,  the  law  ought 
io  protect  them,  and  facilitate  to  them  the 
means  of  duly  perf(9rming  the  most  sacred 
pf  all  the  relauons  of  society.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  asked,  why  the  persons  for 
iprhose  benefit  the  bill  was  framed  were  so 
scrupulous  ?  Some,  he  was  aware,  might 
^saket  a  compromise  with  conscience,  and 
be  able  to  satisfy  tliemselves  of  the  pro- 
priety of  every  opinion  that  was  consistent 
with  their  temporal  interests:  but  their 
lordshipsv  surely,  would  not  encourage  a 
species,  of  reasoning  which  led  to  a  dis- 
regard of  the  truth  of  the  most  solemn 
declarations.  Persons  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  enter  the  temple  of  God  with 
cquiTocation  on  their  tongues,  nor  be 
fsade  to  subscribe  to  what  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  Wherever  sincere  and 
eonscieotieus  scruples  existed,  they  ought 
to  be  oset  half-way.  On  these  grounds, 
Ke  proposed  the  second  reading  of  this 
bUU 

The  Archbishop  of  Canierbury  said,  he 
bad  voted  for  the  bill  of  last  session,  and 
would  give  his  support  to  the  present, 
because  iu  tendency  was  equally  to  re- 
lieve Unitarians  and  ministers  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  The  scruples  of  the 
pnitarians  he  believed  to  be  sincere ;  but 
be  was  chiefly  anxious  to  remove  the 
difficulties  in  which  ministers  of  the  church 
^era  involved  by  Unitarian  marriages. 
By  this»  or  some  other  measurci  he  wished 
lo  do  away  with  Uiat  unhallowed  equivo- 
Oktioo  wbicfa,  sanctioned  by  hiw,  now  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  alur. 

Tba  Bishop  of  Baik  and  Wdlt  said, 
that  having  ptated  hb  sentimenu  at  some 
lengtb  upon  this  subject  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  year^  he  would  uouble 
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their  lordships  with  very  few  observations 
upon  it  at  preesnt.^  He  felt  himSlelf  bound, 
however,  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  oppose 
this  bill.  His  objection  lay  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure.  He  did  not  see  on 
what  grounds  marriage,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  £ngland,  could  be 
considered  a  grievance  to  the  Unitarians. 
What  were  they  cslled  upon  to  subscribe  ? 
Merely  the  parties'  names.  They  were 
obliged  to  make  a  declaration  **  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:*'  but  these  very  words 
were  used  in  their  own  printed  form  of 
prayer.  The  words  used  by  the  Unitarians 
in  their  ceremony  of  baptism  were  these-— 
**  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. "  They  could  not, 
therefore,  justly  object  to  their  own  form 
of'prayer.  He  also  admitted,  that  the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  gave  to  the  parties  benedic- 
tion, by  praying  to  God  toe  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  bless 
them.  Now,  if  they  did  not  think  that 
they  were  the  better  for  this,  surely  they 
could  not  feel  themselves  the  worse  for  it* 
He  defended  the  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England  from  the  charge  of  equtvoca* 
tioo  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony 
for  the  Unitarians.  There  was  no  ground 
for  such  a  charge ;  for  the  word  equivoca- 
tion implied  the  saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception. Now,  there  was  no  deception 
here ;  because  the  minister  knew  before- 
hand the  opinions  of  the  Unitarian,  and 
the  Unitarian  knew  those  of  the  minister, 
so  that  neither  party  was  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived. The  ministers  of  the  church  were 
therefore  neither  guilty  of  equivocation, 
nor  pious  fraud.  He  denied  that  the 
Unitarians  had  any  just  grounds  for  saying, 
that  their  consciences  were  violated.  Oc- 
casions were  continually  occurring,  when 
points  of  doctrtoe  laid  clown  by  nunistefB 
of  the  church  were  disapproved  of  by 
some  individuals,  who  said  that  they  would 
not  again  go  to  church  to  hear  them ;  but* 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  churdi  of 
Englana  should  not  lay  down  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  the  minister 
oftheeospel  did  not  propound  the  true 
principles  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  how 
else  was  the  gamsayer  to  be  converted  ? 
If  this  privilege  were  ceded  to  the  Unita«- 
rians,  it  must  also  be  granted  to  every  other 
sect  and  community,  however  erroneous 
their  opinions  might  be.    The  doctrine  of 
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the  UoitariaDi  gtte  theni  no  claim  to  be 
looked  upon  u  a  favoured  lect ;  yet  this 
conceation  was  calculated  to  give  a  spread 
Co  the  opinions  of  that  sect;  ahhough  by 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Chnstian- 
ity  itself*  For  these  reasons  he  would 
iDove«  as  an  aoiendoient,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 
The  Biehop  of  LickjMd  considered  the 
opinions  of  the  Unitarians  as  utterly  des- 
titute of  any  foundation  in  the  word  of 
God ;  but  still  he  looked  upon  their  pre- 
sent complaint  as  well  fbanded,  and  con- 
aidered  the  bill  entitled  to  their  lordships* 
aupportt  as  adculated  to  delirer  the 
church  of  England  from  the  acandalous 
profanation  of  such  a  compromise  at  the 
fJlar.  lie  was  a  friend  to  toleration ;  but 
he  did  not  conceive  that  the  present  bill 
would  operate  as  any  encouragement  to 
sectaries. 

The  Lord  ChmceUor  would  be  glad  if 
any  one  would  inform  him  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  Unitarian ;  for,  if  a  Unitarian 
waa  a  peraon  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christy  their  lordships,  before  they  passed 
this  bill,  must  first  pass  an  act  rendering 
it  lawful  for  him  so  to  do.  His  lordship 
referred  to  the  act  of  William,  to  show 
that  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  Ss- 
vioor  was  declared  to  be  a  crime,  which 
subjected  the  party  guilty  of  it  to  a  severe 
punishment.  The  act  of  toleration  did 
not  repeal  the  law  as  it  stood  before.  It 
only  excepted  the  parties,  in  some  cues, 
firom  the  consequences  of  that  which  was 
a  crime  at  common  law  before  the  passing 
of  thai  act.  If  it  was  a  crime  at  common 
kw  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  their 
lordships  should  begin  with  repealing  the 
common  law,  and  not  with  passing  an  act 
of  parliament  in  the  teeth  of  it.  The 
Jews  and  Quakers  had  marriage  ceremo- 
nies of  their  own,  and  he  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  a  bill  introduced,  declaring 
their  nuuriages  to  be  valid ;  for,  although 
they  were  excepted  in  lord  Hard wicke*s  act, 
yet  In  k'Case  which  had  fately  come  before 
aim,  considerable  doubts  bad  been  raised 
as  to  the  validitv  of  Quakers'  m^ages. 
He  considered  tne  doctrines  of  the  Uni- 
tarians n  calculated  to  work  essential 
asischief,  and  therefore  eaOed  upon  the 
House  not  to  sanction  that  which  the 
judges  of  Westminster-halh  most  deny  in 
Jodgment. 

llie  Earl  of  Idvernoot  observed,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  nriend  had  said,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  tolentim,  the 


common  law  was  still  in  force.    But  hift 
noble  and  learned  friend  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  his  speech,  had  furnished  an 
argument  against  himself;  for,  wbal  M 
he    admit?     That   Jews   and   QMahew 
might  lawfully  marry  according  tw  the 
rites  of  their  own  communions ;  for  'they 
were  excepted  in   lord  Hardwicke's  aet. 
Now,  could  any  man  assert  thst  the  doo^ 
trinei  of  the  Unitarians  were  more  at  va- 
riance with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
than  those  of  the  Jews  were  i    The  Uiit* 
tarians  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but 
the  Jews  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity 
altogether — they  blasphemed  and  cruci- 
fied the  Saviour,  whom  we  adored.    Tlie 
same  argument  would  apply  to  Mahome* 
tans  And  various  other  persuasions.  If  th# 
members  of  them  were  sufficiently  nume* 
Toos  In  this  country.    But,  how  did  the 
law  stsnd  at  present?     In  some  cases^ 
marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England   was   not  necessaiT 
even  amongst  members  of  the  diuroi 
of    England;    for    they   might   go    t» 
Fkvnce  and  be  married  by  a  Roman  Ca« 
tholic,  or  to  Scetlfnd  and  be  married  by 
a  Presbyterian ;  and  in  both  oases  the 
marriage  was  good  and  binding.    Hebe* 
lieved  that  if,  in  a  country  where  a  prieit 
could  not  he  had,  a  marriage  'was  per* 
formed  by  a  civil  person,  that  marriage  wa4 
also  valici  by  law ;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
every  possible  facility  might  be  given  ta 
manisge,  in  order  to  prevent  iminoralitvC 
The  strongest  argument  against  the  btlt, 
wss  that  which  had  been  ursed  by  a  right 
reverend  prelate,   wIiq   had  said  If 'the 
conceuion  be  made  to  the  Unitarians, 
why  not  extend  it  to  every  other^  sect  f 
The  answerwas,  because  it  would  be  impos« 
sible  to  frame  a  general  act  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject in  view.    They  had  an  example  for 
the  nresent  measure  in  the  case  of  Che 
Quakers.    He  thought,  that  where  there 
was  a  sincere  and  conscientious  objection 
entertained,  it  ought  to  be  respected.    A 
Jew  could  not,  a  Quaker  could  not,  a  Uni- 
tarian could  not,  submit  to  have  the  ce- 
remony performed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or,  if  he  could,  it  was  only  by  cast- 
inff  a  slur  on  that  ehnrcb ;  far  their  lord- 
ships constantly  aaw  in  the  papers  state- 
ments of  protesU  which  must  have  illed 
them  with  dugust.     The  church  had  a 
right  to  compel  marris^  according  to  her 
own  rites,  amongst  her  own  menabers :  but, 
as  dM  did  not  assuror  to  be  an  «o<allible 
chnceh,  he  did  not  see  why  she  should 
look  with  any  jeabosy  en  the  deetrinesof 
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thp9e  who  were  of  a  differaot  cotnmunioD.  I 
He  therefore  saw  do  objection  to  the  biil. 
,  The  Bifihop  of  Chester  8aid»  there  could 
be  no  question  bb  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  Unitarians.  If  they 
really  considered  that  by  submitting  to 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  church 
pf  Enj^land,  they  were  brought  to  worship 
ihe  Trinity,  he  certainly  thought  them 
entitled  to  relief.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
their  sincerity ;  but  they  were  spurred  on 
to  their  present  complaiot  by  a  sect  who 
called  themselves  *<  Free-thinking  Chris- 
tians." As,  however,  there  was  do  very 
great  grievance  imposed  upon  their  con- 
sciences, he  thought  they  might  submit 
for  one  year  longer  to  the  privation  of 
what  he  considered  a  right.  He  agreed 
that  the  present  measure  would  afford  not 
only  relief  to  the  Unitarians,  but  to  the 
plergy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  he 
would  therefore  put  the  former  on  the 
^me  footing  with  the  Quakersy  and  all 
the  other  DifsenterSi  before  the  passing 
of  the  marriage  act.  He  was  not  for  im« 
posing  the  doctrine,  or  the  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England  upon  those  who 
could  not  conscientiouily  entertain  them ; 
but  the  Unitarians  were  not  prepared  at 
present  to  give  the  necessarr  securities 
against  clandestinity,  and  therefore  he 
was  impelled  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  bill. 

Lord  Calihorpe  contended,  that  it  was 
vnfair  to  place  the  Unitarians  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  Dissenters,  To  other 
Dissenters  who  did  not  deny  ihe  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  no  hardship,  but  it  was  to  Unitarians 
a  very  great  one.  He  would  not  impugn 
the  legal  argument  of  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack ;  but  the  present  law,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  correct,  afforded^  in  bis 
mind,  a  strong  reason  for  passing  the  bill. 
The  church  could  not  promote  her  true 
interests  better  than  by  conforming  her- 
self to  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
age.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
her  than  to  place  her  in  opposition  to  li- 
bvral  ideas.  The  church  was  able  to  rely 
on  her  own  strength,  and  might,  without 
fear,  appeal  to  the  augmented  learning  and 
assiduity  of  her  clergy,  to  the  increased 
number  oF  her  churches,  and  to  the  two 
great  Universities,  which  year  after  year 
sent  forth  distinguished  champions  to 
pphold  her  rank  and  maintain  her  security. 
He  supported  the  measure,  because  it 
would  add  to  the  dignity  and  character  of 
the  church  of  £ngkuid«  ' 
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The  House  divided  i  For  the  <ecoAd 
reading.  Content  32 ;  Proxies  SO— ^; 
Not  Content  31;  Proxies  25"^^  Mar* 
jority  against  the  bill  4. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday,  June  9. 

W^BTXBN  Ship  Cakal  Bii*!**]  X^ard 
Folke^one  opposed  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report  of  the  Weatem  8|iip  Canal  Conir 
pany  bill,  on  tlie  ground  thMth^ltanding 
orders  had  not  been  complied  with.  He 
maintained,  that  the  list  of  subscribers  wMi 
in  effect,  a  fabricated  list ;  the  pame«  of 
any  persons  being  inserted  as  hplders  of 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  sb^reiy  wh# 
did  not  hold  more  than  thirty  and  fiftv; 
and  many  persons  beiQg  iaserted  in  wo 
lis(  as  shareholders,  funong  whom  wove 
several  members  of  that  Houae,  who  de* 
dared  that  they  had  nothing  whirtever  In 
do  with  the  speculation*  For  e  project, 
requiring  a  capital  of  l,700,0CX)/«f  not  more 
tl^an  25Q,000f.  h^d  actually  been  subf 
scribed.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  e  friiqdu- 
lent  speculation,  and  he  sheuld  give  it 
his  determined  opposition. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that,  in  point  af 
form,  the  report  must  be  reoeiited,  bol 
that  it  would  be  competent  to  the  neUe 
lord  to  oppose  the  bill  in  a  future  ata^«  - 

Lord  Foiheiione  withdrew  hia  opposition 
to  the  receiving  of  the  report,  but  do? 
clared  that  he  should  oi^pose  the  bill  wheo 
it  next  came  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Baring  trusted  that  the  HoiHft 
would  not  be  prejudiced  by  npy  tUng 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  Ho 
bad  never  known  a  comnsittee  mone  ie«* 
gularl^  attended  than  that  which  sat  on 
ibis  bill ;  and  the  circumstaQcea  adverted 
to  by  the  noble  lord  had  been  fully  oo»* 
sidered  by  the  committee  befose  tnejt 
agreed  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Brogden  thought  the  measure  likelj^ 
to  be  beoeficijal,  and  that  though  thera 
might  be  some  mistakes  in  the  list  of  sn^ 
scribers,  nothing  had  been  shown  to  sane- 
tion  the  suppositioa  that  it  waa  a  fEtbri^ 
cated  1^. 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  maiotained,  that  tha 
standing  ordevs  had  been  cookplicd  with*. 

Sir  «/•  Ywhe  said,  that  if  the  nnases  off 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  tha 
transaction  wei»  insertol  in  the  list  of 
subscribers,  it  was,  to  all  intents,  and  |Kur* 
poses,  a  fabricated  list.  In  his  opwffta* 
the  whole  concern  had  been  got  i^  in.  n 
very  anspiGioaa  manner* 
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Sir  T.  Ad^tti  Ihoi^  lh«r«  wm  no 

5;r«i]J9d  for  tbe  •uf^fositigo  of  the  iMble 

Mr.  W.  IViUiami  roainUiined^  that  the 
Jj»t  of  fubafiribers  wa»  got  up  in  «  way 
calculated  to  mialead  the  public.  It  waa 
tbe  dut^  of  tbe  Houae  to  discourage 
;^>eculauana  of  this  deaoription,  in  which 
petty  fbopkeepeiv  and  oUieri»  imagining 
that  they  would  onl^  be  liable  to  ttie  exp 
tent  of  the  deposit  of  one  pound  for 
«(rer^  hundred*  ^^ere  leasptad  to  eshark 
thejr  UttW  capitals^  and  expose  thevselraa 
40  iHter  ruin. 

The  i^ieato"  thought  it  right  to  oba«rva» 
4bat  there  could  not  be  a  greater  miaiake 
than  \9  auppoae  thai  persons  cnbarking 
in  these  apeeulations  wera  liahJe  only  to 
Ito  Mtent  pf  the  deposit  of  one  pound  for 
eifny  hundred  pounds.  By  one  of  the 
standing  prdera  it  was  espreadv  pronded, 
that  all  such  shareholders  should  be  liable 
£Bf  the  wiiole  cent  per  cent. 

The  report  waa  then  reoeived. 

LoHPov  CoLLBos  BiLt.]  Mr. 
Brimgkam  said,  that  ast  upon  consider* 
ation»  It  appeared  that  the  Iioadon  Col* 
le^  bill  came  within  the  description  of  a 
privale  bill,  he  alioutd  move  for  tbe  dis* 
charge  of  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
pf  tbe  bill  on  Tuesday  next,  with  the  in* 
tention  of  taking  it  up  as  a  private  men* 
aure.  As  gross  miaapprebeoaiona  had 
gone  forth  on  the  subject^  be  would 
abortly  state,  what  the  nature  of  the  in* 
tended  biU  waa»  and  what  it  was  not.  The 
oaly  ob|}eet  of  the  biU  was,  to  enable  a 
certain  number  of  persona  -to  foma  a  cor* 

Corale  body»  with  power  to  sue  and  to 
e  sued,  lu  object  was  not  te  create  a 
|oiia«  stock  cooipaayt  except  hn  so  far 
as  it  was  proposed  to  iacorporatn  the  in. 
dividuals  in  Question  by  law*  to  enable 
Uiem  to  transfer  their  ahares*  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  to  pmchaae  lands  as  acor« 
porationi  It  would  net  give  power  to  any 
individual  to  withdraw  hiapaelf  from  the 
fesponsibility  of  ihe  whole  amount  of  the 
debts  that  the  oorpmation  might  Incttv. 
With  respect  to  tbinastitut ion  itself,  it  waa 
not  intendad  to  apply  lo  parliament  for  any 
exclusive  privileges  ;  it  was  not  inteDdnA 
that  dcgreea  ahsttid  be  given*  fellowships 
or  aniiolarshipa  coDferaid;  oit»  in  sboat, 
anil  of  those  excluiijive  privileges  be  v^ 
ftfre4  o£  whioh  the  law  univeaaitinB  were 
at  pre^aa  in  poascmion..  The  olgeol  of 
thflt  propoand  meaaure  was,  that  whevann 
hk  London*  there  were  many  hundrads.n0 


«6rfona  ^rho  ihad  not'the  aMona  of  abtaio- 
Ing  for  their  children  «n  educatieo  at  the 
umversities ;  prpvented  from  ao  daifi|g, 
aome  by  the  distancci  otfaera  by  an  Indian 
^aition  to  let  their  children  go  from 
under  their  own  auperintendance;  and 
atili  a  greater  number  by  the  expenae 
attendant  no  a  university  education ;  they 
abould  have  an  oppoatunity,  on  nioderaite 
terms,  and  near  bonie»  of  aecnring  ao  de^ 
airable  an  advantage.  If  he  were  tie  angr 
that  900/.  a-year  waa  the  amallest  am  at 
which  a  gentleman's  son  could  be  edii^ 
4ated  at  Oxford  mr  Cambridge,  he  wtt 
aure  he  abould  be  told  his  estimate  waa 
very  low,  and  that  the  ^erage  of  the  ex^ 
penae  was  mudi  higher.  This  evil  waa 
nceompanied  by  aU  the  collateral  evib 
usually  attendant  on  the  evil  of  spendias 
money ;  by  idlennasand  dissipation,  whio^ 
ffoquired  the  moat  vigilaBt  superintends 
nnoe,  and  the  moat  nnrelaxed  discipline 
on  the  fwrt  of  the  university  antbontieau 
He  spoke  from  the  very  highest  oSdal 
authority,  when  he  atated,  that  the  ex^ 
penaes  of  the  studento,  at  the  universities, 
bsd  increased  to  anoh  a  degree,  that,  if 
not  checked,  they  bade  fair  to  injure  theae 
teamed  bodies*  It  waa  but  juat  to  add^ 
tliat  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  that  saagmae  hepea  were 
entertained  that  the  roost  salutary  eftcta 
would  reanlt.  It  was  also  but  Just  to  add, 
that  tbe  greatest  improvement  had  of  late 
years  been  made  in  other  pasta  of  the 
discipline  of  both  universities.  In  Cam* 
bridge,  daasical  atudies  had  been  more 
attended  to ;  while  in  Oxford,  the  aevarer 
aoiences,  which  had  hitherto  been  tbe 
peculiar  object  of  the  sister  muversi^^ 
were  much  more  generally  pursued.  Ton 
efect  was  beneficial  in  both  cases,  hj  the 
introduction  of  a  mote  scientific  and  use* 
fttl  education  in  both  oniversilies,  calco^ 
kted  to  praaMte  the  procrem  of  know» 
ledge,  in  oonaeqoence  at  the  saiuliarf 
rividry  which  it  tended  to  pradocei^  Tm 
ol^ect  of  the  mropoaed  institotion  waa,  an 
briag  home  theae  advantagm  to  thn  m> 
habitania  of  Lon(k>n,  and  to  put  tfaamas 
pomeaaieia  of  the  mBaoa  of  jivmg  their 
chAdnm  n  liberal  and  acientiie  coairae  of 
edunatioB.  The  huodeada  of  tvadpsnwn 
eaher  anbahimaia  of  London^  who 
defaarred  frona  aanding  thnit  ehaidaais 
to  thn  nnhrevaitiea  by  emmidsratian^  ef 
diatanon  and  expnnae^  anigfat  have  ibeia 
inalvooted  m  Londoai  at  a»  expense  nfi 
ten  poandnnijpaav,  vuBi.ieahfen' JiwBi  eS 
three  gcnnean  eaeh^  aoA  n 
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trance;  whereas,  it  vaa  utterly  impottible 
that  a  similar  education  could  be  oDtaioed 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  less  than 
from  180^  to  200/.  a-jear.  That  was 
the  principle  and  ground  of  the  pro- 
posed  establishment ;  it  being  intended  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  best  profes- 
sors of  the  sciences,  letters,  and  the  aru, 
in  all  their  branches.  In  order  that  the 
aituatioos  of  these  prolesson  should,  un-> 
der  no  circuoMtanoes  become  sinecures, 
it  was  intended  that  thej  should  not  have 
bouses  at  the  colleges,  and  that  their  sa- 
laries should  be  very  moderate,  not  exceed- 
ing SOL  or  1002.  a-year ;  leaving  them  to 
rely  principally  for  their  remuneration  on 
the  number  of  their  pupils;  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  professors  of  some  branches  of 
study,  such  as  Oriental  literature,  whose 
lectures,  it  was  probable,  would  not  be 
attended  bj  many  students.  One  great 
object  would  be,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
«  good  medical  school;  a  thing  which 
could  be  accomplished  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  honpital  or  hospiuJs. 
The  good  consequences  that  would  tnence 
result  not  merely  to  the  civil  psrt  of  the 
community,  but  to  the  naval  and  military 
estaUishments  of  the  country,  were  too 
apparent  to  require  comment.  Such 
places  as  London  and  Liverpool  were 
those  alone  in  which  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject could  be  efibctually  pursued;  and  it 
was  therefore  intended  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  medical  school  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 
It  was  well  known  that  schools  for  me- 
chanics were  now  establishing  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  He  had  the  satisGiction 
to  sav,  that  thirty  of  these  institutions  were 
nearly  completed.  The  result  would  be 
the  general  diffusion,  if  not  of  scientific 
education,  properiy  so  called,  of  scientific 
riding,  it  was  not  likely  that  respect- 
able tradesmen  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
their  sons  more  ignorant  than  tlie  sons  of 
their  carpenters  and  their  bell-hangers; 
and  he,  tnerefore,  confidently  expected  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  support  of  the  new  college.  It 
was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  any 
kind  of  test;  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  be  any  exclusion  on  theolo- 
gical grounds;  theologjf  bdn^,  indeed, 
the  onqr  branch  of  leami^  which  it  was 
proposed  not  to  teach.— The  goveromeat 
of  the  coUe^  was  to  be  that  of  a  chan- 
cellor, a  vice-chancellor,  and  nineteen 
directors,  who  were  to  have  the  power  of 
suspending  or  removing  the  vanous  pro* 
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fessors,  and  of  otherwise  ioterlering  in  the 
discipline  of  the  colleee.  He  woiud  now 
move  that  the  order  tot  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  discharged;  and  give 
notice  that  on  Monday  he  would  present 
a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  private 
bill  on  the  subject. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  M.  A* 
Taylor,  the  order  of  the  day  was  dia- 
charged. 

QnARAVTiNs  Laws  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  digr  for  the  third  reading, 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  misrepresentations  that  had  gone 
abroad  upon  the  subject.    The  present 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Foreign  Trade,  which  sat 
last  session.    From  what  had  been  circn« 
lated  abroad,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  com- 
mittee had   investigated  the  subject  of 
contagion,  and  bad  denounced  the  es- 
tablished system  of  guarding  against  its 
introduction  from  abroad.  So  far  from  thia 
being  true,  the  bill  adopted  as  apriodple^ 
that  the  present  system  of  Quarantino 
laws  was  to  be  adhered  to.    The  laat 
committee  had  altogether  avoided  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  contagion,  but  had 
taken  their  data  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  1819.  Thatrepwtasaamedt 
as  a  datum,  that  a  system  of  caution 
should  be  observed,  and  the  recent  object 
of  inquiry  was,  how  far  the  present  uy^ 
tem  could  be  modified  with  advantage? 
The  committee  had  gone  against  the  ad« 
vice  of  those  medical  men,  who  dedared 
that  contagion  was  not  a  subject  of  ap« 
prehension.    The  former  punishment  for 
violating  the  Quarantine  laws  was  death ; 
and  it  hadstruckthecommittee  that  a  milder 
punishment  would  tend  to  the  belter  en- 
forcement of  the  law.     In  point  of  fact, 
the  committee  had  recommended  nothing 
more  than  had  been  advised  by  the  medi* 
cal  gentlemen  who  had  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject.    One  medical  gentle- 
man was  of  opinion,  that   during   six 
months  of  the  year  the  Quarantine  laws 
might  be  greatly  relaxed ;  and  others  went 
so  Tar  as  to  say,  thst  during  three  months 
they  might  be  done  away  with  altogether. 
Dr.  Granville  was  of  opinion  that  sixty 
days,  including  the  vojnjge,  wonld  afibrd 
sumcient  security  against  that  disorder* 
But,  no  matter  now  the  opinions  of  the 
medical  men  varied  upon  certain  points, 
upon  one  they  were  all  agreed;  namely, 
that  it  was  right  to  modify  and  amend  tm 
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Quarantine  lawi,  witli  a  view  to  the  re- 1 
duction  of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  TetselB  returuing  from  certain  ports 
were  to  be  detained.  In  regard  to  clean 
bills  of  health,  he  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  vessels  arriving  with  such 
bills  should  be  visited  bv  proper  officers, 
who  would  report  to  the  pnvy  council ; 
and  upon  favourable  answers,  which  would 
be  received  by  return  of  post,  such  vessels 
might  be  admitted.  It  was  the  intention 
of  government  to  appoint  some  espe- 
rienced  and  able  medical  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  would  be,  to  overlook  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  privy  council,  and  to 
advise  them  thereon.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble, also,  that  he  should  inspect  all  the 
quarantine  stations. 

Sir  Isaac  Cnffin  said,  his  object  in  rising 
wss,  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
plague  never  manifested  itself  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  history  must  know, 
that  the  plague  had  made  lU  appearance 
in  England  four  times,  and  had  swept  away 
1 16,000  persons.  H  is  own  spprehensions 
about  the  possibility  of  its  re-appearance 
in  these  parts  of  the  world  had  oeen  more 
than  once  fas  we  understood)  seriously 
excited.  Tne  gallant  admiral  read  a  let- 
ter of  a  physician,  in  which  the  writer 
stated  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  strong  non- 
contagionist,  had  thought  proper  during 
bb  soioorn  at  Malta  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  island  of  Gozo,  when  the  plague  oad 
declared  itself  there.  In  a  few  days  his 
temerity  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  sur- 
prised Uiat  the  same  fate  did  not  overtake 
br.  Maclean,  who  ventured  to  reside  in 
the  pest-house  at  Constantinople,  among 
(he  plague  patients  confined  there. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  was 
aoxious  that  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion 
had  not  received  any  countenance  from 
bis  maiesty's  ministers.  The  mischief 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  unre- 
served declarations  that  had  been  made 
by  the  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  was  much 
greater  than  gentlemen  were  aware  of. 
AlrMdv  at  Maneilles,  Genoa,  and  Naples, 
a  much  longer  quarantine  was  imposed 
on  British  shipping,  than  on  the  shipping 
of  other  European  nations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  these  eentlemen 
would  keep  suidi  opinions  a  little  more  to 
themselves ;  or,  if^  they  would  continue 
their  experiments,  he  trusted  they  would 
be  made  in  corj^re  vili,  rather  than  upon 
subjects  which  involved  the  general  wel* 
fare  of  the  community. 


Mr.  Home  agreed  that  the  mischief  ad- 
verted to  had  been  considerable,  and  he 
thought  it  was  but  right  that  ministers 
should  do  every  sthing  in  their  power  to 
contradict  the  opinion  that  had  gone 
abroad,  that  our  present  Quarantine  laws 
were  about  to  be  repealed.  But,  he  had 
to  complain  that  this  declaration  was  not 
made  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced. 
He  could  not  help  observing  on  the  lec- 
ture which  had  oeen  read  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  and  others 
who  thought  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
contagion ;  in  respect  to  whom  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  bad  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  would  keep  their  opinions  to  them« 
selves.  Now,  he  was  himself  br  no  meana 
satisfied  that  the  principle  of'^  contagion 
did  exist,  to  the  aegree  in  which  it  nad 
been  long  supposed  to  exist ;  at  any  rate, 
be  believed  that  the  discussion  of  the 
question  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
harm.  With  regerd  to  the  appointment 
of  the  medical  officer,  he  thougnt  itougl|| 
not  to  be  lefk  to  the  discretion  of  any  one 
man  to  replace,  in  this  respect,  that  system 
of  examination  which  had  gone  on  so  well 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  HusUsson  felt  assured,  that  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  only  consider  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  would  see  that  it  was  desira- 
ble they  should  have  the  aufstaoce  of 
some  officer,  possessing  the  advantage  of 
having  visited  countries  where  the  plagoe 
raged ;  and  whose  observation  and  judg- 
ment might  guide  the  board  in  all  ques- 
tions of  quarantine.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  this  sort  of  appointment  a  most 
important  object.  He  regretted  that  re- 
ports and  loose  assertions  Iwd  cone  abroad, 
that  government  intended  to  ao  avray  with 
all  precautions.  He  had  also  read  in  the 
newspapers,  thatalazarettowasestablished 
in  Sheerness,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tagion having  been  commtmicated ;  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  all  the  crews  were  in  per- 
fect health.  This  intelligence  spreaoing 
to  the  continent,  induced  foreign  govern- 
ments to  put  the  Quarantine  laws  m  force 
against  us. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  be  rose  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  statiiig  the  opinion  of  an 
indiridoal  on  the  somect,  which  might 
have  some  weight  with  the  House.  He 
had  bad  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  BalUie,  and 
amongst  them  be  found  one  which  showed 
that  be  bad  examined  the  subject  with 
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gfba^  ewBt  ami  tlui  ussolt  of-  that  inqurry  j 
WBSr  that  it  would  be'  uvwafe  lo*  remove 
the  procautbAS  agaiiwt  ittfecuonk 
The  bill  was  read  » third  tfme. 

Mauritius  Trads  Bill.]  On  the 
drder  of  the  day  for  the  aeeond  readNog' 
of  ihia  btllv 

Mr«  Bemai  said^  it  vtM  proposed  by 
tkia  biiiv'  to  place  the  ^faurit]us  saga?  oiv 
the  same  fooling  with  tiiatof  the  growth 
of  the  West-India  colonies*    It*  was  oon- 
tendbd,  tliat  this  measure  wobld  not  itijor^ 
the  West^India  plandei^s;  fifst,  because 
the  distance  of-  the-  West  Indies  froco  thie 
country  was  so-muoh  leas  than  that  bf  the* 
Mauiitkis ;  and  next,  becaase-the  quantity 
of  sugar  grown  in  the  latter  colony  war 
soahccmsid^rable.  •  Now»  it  appeared  from 
the  papera  laid  on  the  table,  that  though- 
at  that  m)cKiient  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Matiritius)<fid  not  carry  on  an  illicit  trade- 
in  flaifiesy  yet^  that  they  had-  done  so  up* 
to  the  year  1821.'    This  beiagan  admitted' 
faott  he>ooald'See  no  reason  fbrgraat^hg 
the  beneBt>  at  present  proposed  ta  those- 
who;  long  aAer  the  legislature  had  pro^ 
hibtled  tiie  trafficr  thought  pvopsr  to  in- 
dulge in  it.    Such  a  measure  wat  very 
bwd  towards  Uie  colonista  of'  the  West- 
India' islandsi  who  hatd  done  their  utmost 
to*  diseoorage  the  dave-trade.    Tlie  icAand^ 
of  Mauritius  bad^  in  the  fltvt  iostaace^  rei* 
aUested tb bet^onsidered  as aport' withm 
the  lii)ait»  of  tbe  East-India*  Compatty's 
charter*    For  five  or  six  years  they  ef««« 
jeyedithe  advaniasea  of  a  tree  port  ;•  they 
theo  turned'  round,  and' stated,  that  they 
no>  k)ager  desired  to  be  entitled  to  the 
adiraotagM  of  at  fVe»  poiti  but  that  they' 
wished  to '  be^  placed  on  the  same  fboiiivg 
ai;  the  Weati-Iildia  islaadr»    The  fact  Was,' 
however/ that  the  thado' of  tbe  Maetitius 
stood  on  an*  entirely  difforent  footing' fhom 
that  4if  tbe  Wesi-Uidia  colonies^  He  could 
not  oonoeive  on  what  principle  the-sugartf^ 
of  the'  MauritfiiiB  were  to  be  admitted  •on ^ 
the  saaso  footing  astliose  of  the  West^ 
Ivkdia'  oo}onios>  whll^*  the>  sugars  of  the' 
JBast-Indiee  wei«  in  etket  firohibited. 
•  Mr*  JV.  HonmMAd^^  that  ai  the  time 
the  Mauritius  was  captured,  it  was  stipu* 
IfltedUiatithef  sbdUld  be  placed  ia  the 
sane  situatibn-  atf  our*  other  colonies;    It  • 
mte  a'mereaecident  that  it  was  contained 
wittinxhe  limits  of  the  Bast-India  Com«* 
paayfrcharter^  and- •  that- could  no^  tafo 
alray  ita  right  to  enjoy  the  same  prii4feges 
afc  the!West^Indfa  colonies.    As  to  the 
alleged '..iqcoasisltnty  of  Oie  inhabkahts 
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haviAg  at'  orte  tiihef  claimed-  fr^edwrn  of 
trade,  and  sub^equenily'  reqtieirted  reHef 
with  respect  to  their  sugars,  cogeiU  rca^ns^ 
might  be  found  for  their  conduct;  Itt 
cjonsequertce-  of  the  oiVler  in  council  of 
181-6^  cotineeted  i^ith  Several  local  cir- 
oufflMances^.  the  inrhabrtama^  found  it  ne^ 
dessavy  to  abandon  the  free  port,  and 
adopt  the  alternative  which  was  embodied 
it^  the'  measure  now  before  the  Botlse. 
The  hon;  gentleman  had'stated^  tliat  slave* 
had  been  introdneed-  irrto  the  Afaiifitius, 
Md  thiEit  it  would  be  uhjusV  to  show  favbui* 
to^meti  who  supported  it.  This  as^erttonf 
most  be  decided  by  facts ;'  and  tlie  hoti. 
gentleman  would  find,  that  for  years;  the 
trade'  had  not  existed ;  arid'  that  even -prior 
to  1821 9  it  was  not  carried  dn>  to  any 
great  extent.  The  qusntiiy.  of  sughr^  was 
not  so  exteneiveas  to  gfve  the  West  IndiesT 
any  very  serious  grounds  for  alarm.  Undet^ 
all  the  circumstances,  he  could'  not  see 
any  just  reasons  for  refusing  to^  plade  the 
Mauritius  on  an  equality  with  tlie  West 
Indies  as  to  the  duty  on  sugars. 

Mr.  G.  R.  EilU  contended,  that  tire 
Condition  of  this  island  was  regulated  at 
the  period  of  the  peace,  and  ought  not  to 
be  altered,  unless  e^ecfel  grounds  fbf 
doing*  it  could  be  shewn.  He  contended, 
on  the  authority  of  the  African  institution, 
that  the  slave-trade  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  Matirieitisi  and  that  the 'inhabitants' 
had'  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  gave 
great  credit  to  sir  R.  Patxjubar,  for  hia 
meritorious  exertions-  in  suppressing  that 
trade ;  btit  he  attributed  his  success  to  hia 
treatffes^ with  the  native  prioces,  and  not 
tb-  tlie  cb-'opehition  of  the  inhabitants. 
What,  he  asked,  w^^ld  b^  the  effect  of 
this  measure  on  thc^'nf^itidsof  the  inhabi-^ 
tantfsof  th6West**Ind!a'islandsi  whenl^y 
saw*  the  itohabieeilts  of  the  Mauritius,  who 
had  carried  on  this  trade  in  spite  of  the 
laws,  rewarded -for  it'bv  the  govemrroent, 
to  the  ruih  of  the  West'^India  islands  ? 
The  moral  efiect  could  not  be  other  than 
injurious^ 

Mr<  HfiskUsmnld,  that  In  the  last  ses- 
sion  it  had  hMi  prbpo§ed-td  reduce  the 
duty  on  M^Htlue sugar;  but  the  answer 
of  the  West-India  intereft  had  then  been, 
that  the  Mauritius  enjoyed  cotnmertiol' 
advantages  in  which  the  West-India  ishmda' 
did  not  participate.  Tlmt  plea  was  novr 
taken  away;  the  restrictions  which  had 
operated  upon  the  West-Itidiit  islands, 
and  which  did  not  affect  the  Maoriffus, 
had  been  removed;  and  both  interests 
being  noWf  at' regarded  commerdal  ad<- 
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Tiintage»  on  a  footing,  a  newerouod  of 
objection  was  taken  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Mauritiui  duty.    Accordingly,  it  was 
now   alleged^    that   the    colony  of  the 
Sflauritius  bad  carried  on,  and  did  still 
carry  on»  an  illicit  commerce  in  slaves. 
This  aUegatton  was  not  supported  by  fact. 
Prior  to  1820,  some  smuggling  of  slaves 
had  taken  place ;  but  that  practice  con- 
tioued  no  longer.    The  Mauritius,  then, 
Bsust  be  judged,  not  according  to  what  it 
had  been,  but  according  to  what  it  was. 
If  it  was  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  every  colony  possesshig 
ahives»  and  not  entirely  adapting  itself  to 
the  wishes  of  parliament  with  remect  to 
thcro,  wss  to  be  visited  with  a  neavier 
tax,  let  tliat  principle  be  applied  univer* 
sally*    He  decidedly  supported  the  pre- 
sent measure,  and  thought  that  the  West- 
ladia  interest  was  wrong  in  opponng  it. 
The  whol^  question  as  aroscting  the  West* 
India  interest,  amounted  to  this — that 
aotne  10,000  or  12,000  hhds.  of  sugar  might 
come  into  the  English  market ;  but  if  thev 
did  not  come  here,  they  would  find  their 
way  into  the  European  msrkelf  and  would 
have  the  e&ct  of  dalermniinff  the  general 
price  of  the  market.   He  might  be  allowed 
to  tell  tboso  West-India  proprietors,  that 
whenever  the  consumption  of  this  country 
should  equal  the  supply  from  the  West* 
Indies,  and  should  verge  towards  exceed- 
ing it,  they  would  no  tonger  be  able  to 
maintain  their  monopoly. 
*   Mr.  Bright  contendedy  that*  at  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  capture  of  that  colony,  it  was 
entirely  commercial ;  now,  it  had  become 
essentially  agricukurol ;  and,  in  a  tropical 
cliniate»  this  great  change  could  only  nave 
been  effected  by  an  increase  of  alaves. 
The  produce  of  the  island  had,  within  the 
last  Dve  years,  increased  three  fold;  so 
chat  there  must  have  been  a  slave-trade 
smoe  1820to  have  produced  this  increase. 
For  the  assurances  as  to  the  cessation  of 
the  practice,  we  had  the  same  assurances 
in  1816. 

Sir  Bohert  Farquhnr  said,  that  the 
House  would  excuse  his  intruding  himself 
•ft  its  attention,  as  he  naturally  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a  co» 
loriy  whose  afiairs  he  had  so  long  admi« 
nisiered.  In  1810,  he  proceeded  with 
the  expedition  to  the  capture  of  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  accompanied  by  that  merito- 
rious officer,  captsin  Wilioughby,  who 
bad  shed  his  blood  .so  of^n  in  the  service 
of  cbe  country,  who  distributed  the  pro- 
damatiops  which  held  out  to  the  iohabis- 
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ants,  not  only  the  advanuges  llhey  had 
enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  France, 
but  the  pre-«minent  advantages  of  British 
colonies.    The  prospects  held  out  were 
free  trade,  and  the  fullest  protection  to 
the  produce  of  the  colony  in  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain.     How  did  the  facts 
stand?  They  had  lost  the  extensive  trade 
they  formerly  possessed,  and  they  were 
met  with  the  severest  restrictions  in  the 
ports  of  this  country.  The  order  of  cooo- 
cil  issued  in  1816,  giving  to  those  colonies 
a  free  trade,  was  accompanied  with  so 
man;^  restrictions,  that,  coupled  with  pro* 
hibttions  in  the  ports  of  France,  it  was  a 
mere  nullity.     The   fluctuations  which 
followed  alterations  in  the  British  markets^ 
had  destroyed  all  confidence  In  the  ootn* 
mercial  body  of  the  Mauritius  as  to  that 
system.    Being  thus  frustrated  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  free  trade,  they 
naturally  became  an  agricultural  colony, 
and  in  consequence  of  tiie  successive  hur^ 
ricanes  which  destroyed  the  cotton  and 
clove  plantations,  sugar  was  the  only  pro- 
duce which  enabled  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence,  or  to  pay  their 
taxes.    Bourbon  being  severed,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  from  Mauritius,  enjoyed 
all  her  ancient  advsntages ;  and  the  con« 
trasfe  of  such  prosperity  with  the  depress 
sion  of  the  Mauritius,  naturally  tended  to 
excite  the  discontent,  and  alienate  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter. 
The  conseouence  was,  that  Mauritius  waa 
placed  in  this  anomalous  situation,  since 
her  connexion  with  England',  that  she  waa 
sacrificed  to  European  policy  r  and,  as  to 
her  trade,  depressed,  under  some  refer- 
ence to  our  India  system,  with  whidi  she 
had  no  other  connexion  than  heir  position 
within  some  visionary  boundary  some  few 
degrees  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopoi 
There  was  France  on  one  side  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  the  prosperity  of  Bbur* 
bon;  with  the  Netherlands  on  the  other,, 
most  assiduous  in  developing  the  resources 
of  Java ;  while  the  Mauritius  was  permitted 
to  dwell  upon  her  losses,  andsaeh  ajnilU- 
ing  contrast.    If  hereafter  any  Anti-£)g- 
lish  European  power  shouldarise  in  Indian 
what  co-operation  or  attachment  could 
we  expect  from  a  |:feople,  to  whom'  such 
pledges  were  given,  and^  by  whom  such 
treatment  was  received'?'   Its  importance 
was  best  exemplified  in  the  recollection 
of  these  efi^ts  which  it  had  already  ac- 
complished.   It  assisted,  when  under  tho^ 
government  of  Fnmce,   in  endangering 
the  security  of  India,  and  had  at  one  time 
3  X 
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Dtptured  Madras.    Sinde  its  actfetsioti  to 
jGreal.Briiaio^  those  local  resources  had 
beea  applied  to  great  advaDtage  in  the 
J^epaul'  war ;  aod«  perhaps*  were  at  this 
jBomeDt  found  to  afford  effective  assistance 
against    the    Burmese.     Mattritius    was 
surely  entitled  toshare  in  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  other  colonies.    There  was  no 
(Siber  ground  that  he  could  see  for  refus- 
ing the  present  grant*  except  what  oon-» 
sisted  in  the  peremptory  assertion,  *<  sic 
No\or  sic  jubeo."     His  own  experience, 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  despatches 
of  sir  Lowry  Cole«  justified  him  in  pro* 
jiOjuncing  it  as  bis  decided  opinioD>  that  at 
tfie  present  inoeaent  there  was  no  slave- 
^d^  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tiu6«    He  would  allow  that  four  or  five 
yeftrs  raffo  a  slave-trade  wtaa  carried  on, 
i^or  by  the  respectable  inhabitanu,.  but  by 
a  9H  of  Frencn  renegadoes^  ooncemed  in 
privateering.    EverV'  step*  however*  had 
been  taken  by  the  pritisb  govemsient  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic*  by  treaty  and 
otherwise.    Radama,  prince  of  Madagas* 
car*  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  bad  ob- 
served  the  treaty,  most  religiously  by 
which  they  had  bound  themwlvesi  and 
Iheie    wes  every  reason  to  hope,  that 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  slave  laws*  and 


milting  the  practice  of  widows  immolate 
ingsheoselvies  on  the  funeral  piles^f  their 
husbands.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
irofen  Crail  upon  the  subject ;  audit  would 
be  impossible  for  any  member  to  give  bis 
attention  to  the  subject  without  feeling  a 
desire  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  sa  re- 
volting a  practice.  He  wished  to  knois 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  his  motion.  The 
evil  was  of  great  magnitude.  Tiiis  prais 
ticc  was  not  enjoined  by*  or  consisteiit 
with,  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons,  thai 
an  end  might  be  put  to  it*  without  danger 
of  any  sort. 

Mr.  FmBuxion  said*  he  had  been  re* 
stBBiBed  from  brtaging  this  question  be« 
fore  the  House*  chiefly  by  the  political 
state  of  affairs  in  India.  He  proposed  te 
do  so  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  sessioa. 
He  remarked*  that  in  five  vearsr  there  had 
been^  in  the  province  of  Bengal  aloiie» 
8,400  females  burnt  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  husbands.  The  real  anountY  in 
all  probability*  went  far  beyond  tbe^rfficial 
returns.  Gentlemen  conversant  with  India 
had  assured  him*  that  the  real  numbers 
were  nearer  10,000.  He  Seared  thai  the 
conduct  of  government  had  oniatention* 


the  vigiliince  of  the  police*  the  benevolent    allj  promoted  this  wickedness*    To  say 


intentions  of  parliament  would  continue  to 
acquire  strength  ii\  that  part  of  the  workL 
Jhe  House  Miould  ftlso  be  cautious  not  to 
confound  the  slave-trade  of  the  Mauritius 
with  that  of  the  Isle  of  Bourboik  In  his 
opipion*  the  whole  of  the  trade  was  now 
confined  to  the  French  in  the  latter  island. 
.  Mf.  Gordon  woul4  vote  for  the  bill,  if 
it  were  postppoed  until  1828. 

Mr.  Plummer  opposed  the  bill,  sad 
oapyefl^  as  an  amendment*  that  it  be  read 
ft  second  time  U^at  day  six  months. 
.  Mr.  Hume  w^  favourable  to  the  taking 
off  the  restrictions  from  the  trade  of  the 
Mauritius*  but  thought  that  the  state  of 
the  West-India  colonies  should  be  con- 
sider^ aisoy  and  the  duties  un&vourable 
to  those  interests,  remitted. 
.  The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  S7 ;  Against  U  14.    Majority  33. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mor^day^  June  6.  . 
Hindoo  Widows— Femaljb  Immola- 
tion.] Mr.  Hume  rose»  to  call  the  aU 
lention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  whicl^ 
he  regretted  to  say*  bad  not  been  noticed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  session.  He  al- 
luded to  the  government  of  India*  per« 


the  wast*  the  natives  had  not  been  made 
acqiuinted  with  the  fiselings  of  the  British 
Ifsifilature,  by  any  declared  disapprobatioD 
of  the  practice.  The  police  of  the  Indiaii 
government  were  required  to  attend  the 
burnings ;  but  th^  were  directed  not  to 
mteHere  to  prevent  them.  This  was  con- 
strued into  a  silent  acquiescence  in  thesa 
abomuiations.  -Now*  vroat  rendered  these 
facts  the  more  mdaneholy  was,  that  the 
practice  itself  was  not  idMolotely  enjoined 
by  the  Hindoo,  religion.  .  Some  of  fha 
most  active  of  the  local  magistnilet  and 
judges  had  recorded  their  opinions*  that 
the  practice  might  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  mere  exfMression  of  the  will  of  the 
British  government,  and  that  the.  natives 
would  be  gratified  with  the  change. 

Mr.  Trani  said*  that  baviag  liad  eoo-i 
siderable  experience  in  tliis  macter^  frosa 
a  long  residence  in  India*  he  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  some  expression  to  hia 
sentiments  on  this  occssioa.  He.  observ- 
ed* that  Beo^lexhibited  a  gseater  number 
of  these  sacri^es  than  any  other  proviaoa 
of  India.  It  was,  in  fact*  the  chief  seat 
of  Hindoo  superstition.  Why  it  wos  so» 
he  did  not  pretend  to  determine.  But^ 
he   was,   that  it  would  be  hi^y 
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lor  the  British  govemmcnt  to 
iaterftrot  ^i^  &  violent  hand,  in  any  thing 
whioU  concerned  the  nriigioai  rftea>of  the 
Hindoos.  He  had  hirateli  known  a  native 
«f  thai  oouotry*  the  moit  enUghtened  man 
of  all  the  Aaiatict  be  had  met  with.  This 
pemon  aaw  enough  of  the  anperiority  of 
Mropean  edacation  to  Indoce  hho  to  have 
hia  cmldmn  brought  up  in  those  schools. 
In  a  contreisfttion  which  be  had  with  ibis 
^person  upeo  -the  atrocity  of  these  bum* 
Jiig8»  that  auw,  clerer  as  he  was,  had 
josdfied  the  practice,  and  said,  <«  That 
la  a  point  oif  our  religion,  and  your 
government  must  not  interfere  with  it." 

Mr*  Wynn  thought  it  was  highly  de* 
sifaUe  U^  put  an  «ml  to  such  ceremonies, 
or  if  aot,  to  check  them  as  much  as  possi* 
kb*  But|  it  was  a  subject  which  must  be 
treated  with  nraeh  caution  and  delicacy. 
In  hii  opinion,  no  ledslative  measure 
could  remedy  the  evil.  Its  abolkioo  must 
be  t|^  werk  of  tiase  and  circumstances. 
They  osost  not  think  of  legislating  for 
India  as  if  it  were  a  confined  district,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  which  our  laws,  habits, 
and  manners  were  perfectly  fiuniliar*  If 
Che^  wished  to  succeed,  it  must  be  by 
•ebng  gently  and  progressively  upon  the 
leeluigs  of  tM  peoples  and  this  e^uld  only 
be  done  by  the  local  authorities. 

Sir  C»  Forbes  said,  that  when  lord 
Wellesley  was  in  India,  he  might,  with 
sme  stroke  of  his  pen,  had  he  not  been 
restrained,  have  put  an  end  to  the  practice* 
He  apphiuded  the  government  of  that 
greet  man  in  India,  which  was  nearly  as 
perfect  in  mildness,  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  defects-  of 
our  common  nature.  That  nobleman  ha^ 
pat  a  stop  to  infanticide,  which  was  as 
at{>utly  defended  on  the  score  of  super* 
station  as*  this  horrid  practice  of  burning 
widows.  The  case  had  materially  altered 
aiace  then.  The  reb'gious  jealousies  of  the 
people  had  been  awakened.  Shoals  of 
■lissioaartes  had  been  allowed  to  go 
in  among  them ;  and  their  feelings  had 
taken  a  poature  of  hostility  which  before 
they  would  not  have  experienced.  Still, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  British  go* 
vemment  would  do  well  to  compel  the 
Ditwctors,  and  through  them  the  local  au* 
thorities,  to  interfere.  It  was  absurd  to 
wpposa  that  the  love  oPlife  was  less  pow- 
avtul  in  the  bosom  of  a  Hindoo  woman 
than  la  any  other  person.  The  sacrifices 
were  not  voluntary.  They  were  the 
•fbct  of  persuasions  from  the  Brahmins 
and  the  rabtives  of  the  women.    The 


miseraMe  Tictims  w^uU  be  happy  to  rakls 
refuge  under  a  law  of  the  BritHh  legist 
hiture  making  it  murder  for  any  one  to 
aid  or  abet  these  sacrifices.  Until  some^ 
thing  of  this  kind  maaf  done,  it  wo«dd  he 
in  vun  to  esotjct  the  suppressron  of  ihe 
abominable  rites. 

Sir  Hyde  Sa$t  was  convinced,  that  tife 
sacrifices  had  been  considerably  increosed 
by  the  repeated  discussions  in  parliameni  on 
the  subject.  He  attributed  many  of  them 
to  the  ^rowing  iealousy  which  the  natives 
entertamed  of  the  interference  of  got eml 
ment,  and  of  the  shoals  of  missionaries 
who  had  mingled  with  them.  If  these 
men  merely  preached  the  gospel,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  tfadr  residence 
there*  They  might  persuade  the  on* 
fortunate  widows  that  it  was «« better  to 
marry  than  bum."  > 

Mr.  W.  SmUk  said,  that  so  far  from 
thinking  that  parliament  eoght  not  to 


sdit 
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interfere,  he  feli  convinced  tfiat  nothing 
effectual  would  be  done  towards  "qoashtag 
this  abominable  idolatry  by  the  local  aotho*' 
rities,  until  tliey  were  compelled  by  law. 

Mr.  Hume  ssid,  that  the  hope  of  eftct* 
ing  the  extirpation  nf  these  cruel  rites  hj 
the  mere  disposition  of  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  their  instructions  to  the  locsl 
authorities,  might  be  judged  of  from  thia 
fact — ^that  finom  I7B7  down  tothe  end  of 
18S0,  there  had  not  been  oneline,notevena 
word  of  disapprobation  expressed  by  the 
Directors  to  those  authorities.  The  first 
movement  of  the  kind  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Weymouth.  He  was  convinced,  that 
the  business  must  be  effected  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  that  House.  No  half  measures 
would  do  here.  All  that  the  government 
and  the  court  of  Directors  had  hitherto 
done,  had  only  had  the  effiect  of  legaliziagi 
the  murders  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives^' 
They  ought  first  to  inquire  in  a  committee  i 
as  to  the  safest  and  aMst  eflkactuos  means 
of  snppressmg  them  ;  and  then  to  adopt* 
a  law  for  the  peremptory  enforcement  of 
those  means. 

Sir  /.  Cofie  said,  that  the  readiest  way 
to  lose  Indm  would  be  to  interfere  #ith 
the  superstitions  of  the  people. 

Sir  Hyde  Eaet  applauded  the  local  au- 
thorities for  their  successful  efforts  in 
reducing  the  number  of  sacrifices. 

Mr.  F,  Buxton  was  obliged  to  the  hon* 
member  for  doing  away  in  his  second 
speech  with  the  charge  which  he  hsd  oMide 
in  his  first.  He  hsd  first  charged  him  with 
incressmg  the  number  of  immolations ;  in 
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the  second  speech,  ibeir  numbers  were 
said  to  have  dedioed  coofiiderabljr* 

Mr.  Mwiey  said,  it  wa»  in  the  power  of 
the  govern noeoc  to  suppress  the  practice 
without  o^nding  the  native  population. 
Be  refemed  the  fi^we  to  several  in- 
stam:es,  wherein  the  .  local  msgistrates 
had,  by  mere  persuasiooi  prevented  the 
t^urnings. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

ft 

DuKK  OF  Cumbbblakd's  annuity 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Brougham  said»  he'should  propose 
an  amendment,  with  a  view  of  affording 
every  member  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing bis  sentiments  on  this  subject.  It  had 
been  truly  said  on  a  former  night,  that 
there  never  was  a  ouestion  on  which  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  was  more 
completely  m  unison  with  the  opinion 
which  the  House  had  twice  recorded,  and 
which  tbey  were  now  in  effect  called  upon 
to  retract.  The  ground  on  which  the 
question  stood  was  simple,  obvious,  and 
capable  of  bdng  stated  in  a  very  few 
words.  They  were  not  now  called  upon 
to  consider  the  adequacy  or  the  inade- 
quaqr  of  the  provision  formerly  granted 
■to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  but  they  were 
called  upon,  by  an  indirect,  circuitous, 
and  bv  no  means  a  frank,  candid,  or  ho« 
Bourable  way,  to  rescind  a  former  vote 
of  that  House.  If  any  member  thought 
that  vote  a  wrong  vote,  he  might  have 
oalied  upoa  the  ilouse  to  review  its  deci- 
sioo,  anid  retrace  its  steps.  That  would 
have  been  a  manly,  candid,  and  honest 
way  of  proceeding.  If  any  member  still 
thought  so,  let  him  now,  in  Grod's  name, 
stand  up  and  say  so.  He  doubted  who* 
tber  there  was  a  member  in  that  House 
who  would  do  so.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
the  way  in  which  the  House  would,  dis* 
pose  of  such  a  motion;  but,  if  any  hon. 
menber  took  that  course,  it  would  at 
least  be  a  fair,  xnanly,  and  direct  course. 
But,  let  not  any  man  vote  for  a  provision 
for  the  duke  of  Cumberland  bv  a  side 
wind.  If  no  man  had  the  manliness  to 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  former  vote  in  a 
plain,  diriect,  and  honest  way,  let  not  the 
House  be  ensnared  into  a  reversal  of  their 
former  decision,  under  the  flimsy  pre- 
text of  a  provision  for  the  child  of  the 
4uke  of  Cumberland.  He  should  move 
therefore,  as  an  amendment,  <*that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
^committee  upon  that  day  six  n^onths;*' 


Mr.  Coke  thought  it  was  preposterous 
to  demand  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  for  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  child,  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  grant  was  intended  for 
the  duke  himself  ^hear,hear].  He  looked 
upon  this  proposiuon,  especially  when  he 
considered  the  retainers  and  placemen  by 
whom  it  was  chiefly  supported,  as  a  direct 
insult  on  the  House.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  he  felt  it 
right  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  grant, 
which  lie  was  convinced,  was  highly  dis* 
pleasing  to  the  public  at  large.  The  duke 
had  an  abundant  provision  without  thia 
additional  6,000/.  a-year.  He  should  be  . 
grievously  disappointed  if  the  House 
voted  this  abominable,  this  insulting  pro^* 
vision.  He  was  sure  they  would  notf 
but  if  they  did,  then  should  he  be  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  a  most  corrupt  House,  and  ought 
to  be  reformed. 

Mr.  Davetiport  thought  die  House 
would  be  guilty  of  gross  ihoonsistency,  if 
they  now  voted  for  a  proposition  which 
they  had  twice  before  rejected.  This 
child  for  whom  an  annuity  of  6,000/^  a* 
year  was  asked,  did  not  wear  a  cloak  long 
enough  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the 
grant.  He  felt  it  is  duty,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  to  vote  against  his  hoa.  friends  on 
the  Treasury  benoh,  and  he  could  not 
compliment  them  on  their  skill  in  military 
tactics,  in  having  put  the  infantry  in  front 
of  the  battle  [a  laugh^. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  if  this  vote 
were  sgreed  to,  he  could  look  upon  it  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  retractation  of 
the  votes  given  some  years  since.  In  op* 
posing  the  present  vote  he  felt  a  great 
degree  of  delicacy,  because  he  was  actu- 
al^ by  motives,  the  grounds  of  whidi  he 
could  not,  with  proprie^,  develope  to 
those  whom  he  now  addressed.  •  if  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  chose-  to  settle 
abroad,  a  grant  might  be  made  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  his  son  in  this  country.  But,  in 
that  case,  2,000/.  or  S,000/.  a-year  would 
be  siAdent,  But  to  give  6,000/.  a-year, 
by  a  side-wind,  to  the  duke  of  Comber* 
land,  he  never  would  consent. 

Mr.  J.  Beneii  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  burst  of  honest  indignation 
which  ibis  grant  had  excited.  When  he 
saw  gentlemen  of  different  political  senti* 
ments  uniting  on  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture, it  almost  made  him  doubt  thenecas- 
sity  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  ' 

Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that  when  the 
grant  to  the  duke  of  Cuoiberland  was  be- 
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fbretfie  Home  some  yenrs  ego,  he  had 
thought  that  illastrioua  mdividual  was 
▼ery  hardly  dealt  with.  Much  obloquy 
had  been  levelled  at  this  royal  duke;  but 
he  would  say,  on  his  honour  and  con- 
science, that  those  accusations  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated  through  the 
country  were  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  duchess  were 
at  [ft'esent  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  domestic  happiness  and  comfort  [a 
laugh].  But  laying  aside  the  individual 
merits  of  that  royal  duke,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  the  fair 
provision  to  which  he  was  entitled  from 
nis  rank  and  station  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  His  present  allowance  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  support.  Nume- 
rous applications  were  made  to  him,  and 
faree  sums  were  distributed  in  charity ; 
and,  could  any  thing  be  more  unreason- 
aUe,  than  that  a  young  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  was  likely  to  ascend  the 
throne,  should  be  deprived  of  a  suitable 
education  t  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  to  separate  the 
father  from  Hie  son ;  and  there  could  not 
be  a  worse  lesson  to  teach  the  young 
prince,  than  that  his  first  duty  was  to  se« 
parate  himself  from  his  parents. 

Sir  «/.  Sebright  9B\dt  let  this  question  be 
placed  on  its  true  grounds,  and  what  did 
the  proposition  amount  to  but  this— to 
give  the''  duke  of  Cumberiand  6,000/.  a- 
year— a  proposition  which  the  House  had 
already  resisted.  It  would,  therefore, 
havebieen  more  manly  in  the  government, 
to  have  brought  forward  the  subject  on 
its  tmd  grounds.  He  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family; 
but  he  thought  the  provision  which  tne 
duke  already  possessed,  together  with 
S,OOOI.  a-year  which  the  dnchess  received 
from  the  king  of  Ptussia,  was  ouite  suffi- 
cient. Although  he  did  not  think  an  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  of  moral  character 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  an  adequate 
provision  to  the  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, yet  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  them  more  than  was 
necessary.  He  thought  the  vote  bad  in 
itself,  and  worse  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  The 
royal  duke  appeared  before  them  like  an 
individual  who  requested  the  parish,  in 
formft  pauperis,  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  own  child.    Ob,  fie! 

The  Chaneeiior  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  proposition  was  not  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  income  of  the 


duke  was  inadequate  to  his  maintenance. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  justify  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rested.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances were  the  same  now  as  at  the 
period  when  the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed before,  any  proposition  to  give  the 
duke  that  which  the  House  had  twice  be- 
fore refused,  wquld  expose  t|ie  govern- 
ment to  all  the  reproach  and  bard  lan- 
guage which  gentlenoen  had^dealt  out  to 
them ;  for  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
scind their  former  vote.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  completely  different.  You 
gave  6,000/.  a-year  to  the  oth^r  princes; 
on  their  marriage.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  had  two  children  since  that  period 
and  yet  you  refuse  to  put  hioi  on  a  foot^ 
ing  with  his  royal  brothers.  It  was,  of 
course,  competent  for  the  House  to  deril 
with  the  question  as  they  pleased  ;  but 
he  denied  that  it  was  any  outrage  to  the 
country,  or  any  insult  to  the  House 
for  ministers  to  have  proposed  it.  Al- 
though the  hon.  member  for  'Hertford- 
shire did  not  ground  his  opposition  alto- 
gether on  the  personal  character  of  the 
duke,  vet  the  member  for  Surrey  had  done 
so.  Now,  amidst  all  the  iniinuatione 
which  had  been  thrown-out  on  this  sub- 
ject,  he  never  had  been  able,  for  the  soul 
of  him,  to  discover  on  what  point  it  was 
that  gentlemen  really  founded  their  op- 
position. He  could  perceive  no  circum- 
stance which  could  induce  the  House  to 
refuse  this  grant,  which  might  not  also 
be  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  de- 

K riving  the  duke  of  that  income  which 
e  at  present  enjoyed.  He  thoucht  the 
House  would  be  acting  unreasonablV,  nay, 
unjustly,  if  they  did  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
position; 

Sir «/.  Sebright  aaid,  his  expression  was, 
that  where  only  a  necessary  provision  was 
called  for,  he  would  not  look  to  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  individual ;  but  that 
where  more  was  demanded  he  certainly 
would.  • 

Mr.  T.  WUson  said,  he  would  vote  for 
the  grant,  on  the  ground  of  confidence  in 
the  government.  Here  was  a  prince  born, 
in  whom  they  must  all  take  a  deep  in- 
terest ;  and  he  conceived  that  every  means 
should  be  afforded  for  his  proper  educa- 
tion. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  amend- 
ment 113;  Against  it  143:  Majority 
against  the  amendment  30. 
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Abercronby,  hon.  J« 
Aclaad,  sic  T. 
AUeD,  J.  H^ 
Dariogy  A. 
BenDeti,  J. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernatdy  T. 
Birch,  J. 
Bliike,  tir.  F. 
Bright,  Hf. 
Brougham,  H, 
Bvodeit,  sic  F. 
BvKtpn,  T.  F. 
Calcralt,J. 
Cakraft,  J.  H. 
Calvert,  C. 
Chaloner,  R. 
.Chetwynde,  G. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
CMte,  T.  W. 
Coke,T.W.jim. 
OrfinifiM,  Na'  R. 
Ccrbett,  P. 
CaeeveyvT. 
CromptoD,  S. 
DaTenporty  D. 
Paviea,  T- 
Oenisoo,  W. 
Denmao,  T. 
Dtake,  T.  T. 
Drake,  W.  T. 
Uttliias,  €. 
Dusdaa,  hov.  T» 
£briDg(oo,  Tiapt. 
EUicA,  £. 
£llisoa,iC. 
Evans,  W. 
Fane,  J^ 

Fergosaoo,  sirl(.  C. 
Fitnoy,lotd/. 
FblejyJ.H.H. 

FkanUana,  R. 
OeskdiyB. 
Glenorckjv  Tiact. 
Gordon.  Ru 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattao,  J. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Gttiie,  sir  B.  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A, 
HeiOB,  air  R. 
Hobboufe,  J.  C* 
UuaM,  J. 
U«rit,R. 
Ingleby,sirW, 
James,  W. 
Johnstone,  eoU 
Ring,  hon.  H. 


RaatchbuH,  sir.  £. 
Knight,  R. 
Lamb,  bon.  G. 
Laagston,  J«  H, 

i ester,  B.  L. 
eycester^  R, 
Lloyd,  sir  £, 
Lushiogton,  S. 
'  Mitdonald,  J. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W« 
Maxwell,  Jolin. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Newman,  R.  W, 
Normanby,  visct. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer  C.  F. 
PaineU,  sir  H. 

Pelham,  J.  C. 
Phillips,  G. 

Pl^pe,G.H. 
FoynU,  W.  S. 
Piyse,Pryse. 
Pym,  F. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Riekford,  W. 
Robaru,  A.  W. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rumbotd,  C. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sefloo,  earl  of 
Smith,  S, 
Smith,  W, 
Smith,  hon.  R» 
Sumnerf  H. 
Sjkes,D. 
TtTistock,  marquis 
Tennyson.  C. 
liemeT,  riaht  hon.  O. 
TowDshend,  lord  C. 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Western,  C.  C 
Wharton,  J. 
Wbitbread,  S.  C. 
Wbitmore,  T. 
WilUams,  W. 
Williams,  sirR. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  akd. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Duncannon,  lord 
Sebright,  sir  J. 


On  our  ro-adnaiMion  to  the  gftliery>  the 
House  being  then  in  a  committee  on  the 
billy  we  found 

Mr.  Brougham  on  his  legs.  He  said, 
that  there  was  upon  the  face  of  the  bill 
an  evident  iiiconsisteDcyy  inasmuch  as  it 


pretended  to  have  one,  otgect^  tod  w«p 
.calculated  to  accomplish  another.  U 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  education  qf 
the  prince  or  Cumberland,  and  it  secured 
^n  annuity  of  6»00!M.  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland for  his  life.  The  hon»  baronet 
tsir  C.  Forbes),  who  had  addressee)  th^ 
^  louse  at  a  period  when,  of  all  othcn^ 
it  was  most  convenient  for  those  whp 
favoured  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  ex; 
press  their  opinions  [the  hon.  baronet 
spoke  after  the  gallery  had  been  cleared^ 
and  before  the  division  took  place^ 
thought  that  auScient  justice  could  not  be 
done  to  his  royal  highness^  unless  he  was 
paid  up  all  the  arrears  of  the  anouitj 
which  th^  House  on  a  former  ocoasion 
refused  to  grant  biro.  The  duke,  he  ba^ 
DO  doubt,  would^  without  hesitation,  ac^ 
cept  the  lyoi^.  baronet's  generous  offer; 
ieina  nothings  be  dared  snjr,  could  be  more 
grateful  to  his  feelings.  But  ministers 
were  not  affected  by  the  ^nth^siaam  which 
had  so  far  led  away  the  hon,  baronet. 
They  proposed  that  the  annoi^j  should 
only  be  paid  henceforth,  and  that  it  shouk) 
be  continued  from  this  time  as  long  as  his 
rojal  highn^ss^s  life  should  last.  There 
wasa  provision  in  the  second  clatise,  which 
limited  the  payment  of  the  grant  of  ^ 
duke  t>n  cqndition  that  the  prince  should 
live  in  England*  unless  the  king  should 
give  licence  tp  reside  abroad.  Tbia  was 
the  notable  manner  in  which  the  framers 
of  this  bill  had  introduced  it  to  the  House. 
He,  however^  wished  to  give  the  coa- 
mittee  an  opportunity  of  doing  properly 
and  fairly  that  which  it  was  pretended  this 
bill  wss  to  accomplish.  If  there  was  any 
gentleman  who  thought  tliut  the  duke  oif 
Cumberland  could  not  educate  his  ao^ 
f9n  18,000/.  a-jear,  he  would  give  him  ao 
opportunity  of  voting  for  the  means  of 
educating  him.  He  would  propose  that 
ji  aum  should  be  given  to  the  king,  who 
was  by  law  intrusted  with  the  care  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  He 
would  give  his  majesty,  by  a  legislative 
enactmentt  «n  ample  sum,  a  sum  more 
than  enough  to  educate  the  young  prince* 
even  if  he  were  the  son  of  the  richest 
nobleman  of  this  country.  He  wou]4 
propose  to  give  him  3|00u.  a-year,  pror 
viding  that  the  king  should  employ  ibif 
money  for  the  education  of  the  prince. 
He  would  give  thu  sum  to  the  king,  wbp 
now  had  a  legal  authority  over  the  princei 
and  whose  roinistefs  were  responsible,  in 
whom  the  House  could  trust*  because 
over  them  they  had  some  conuol*  while 
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they  bid  none  over  tlie  duke  of  Cutober*' 
iMidt  #ho  resided  «broad,  who  wa»  Site^ 
tponsfble,  and  over  wboca  they  coold  have 
no  control.  He  would  give  the  king 
S^OOOi*  a«yeer  for  the  education  of  this 
child ;  and  if  that  was  not  liberal  he  d$d 
not  know  what  was.  The  doke  of  Cam- 
berlatid  Was  sufficiently  provided  far ;  and| 
by  adopting  this  course,  tbe^  would  pttv 
fide  For  the  edaeatfon  of  the  young 
prince,  without  violating  a  constttutfonal 
principle.  He  would  therefOTO  move, 
that  the  nahie  of  hi4  majesty  shotiM  be 
inaerled  in  place  of  tibal  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland;  and  that  the  suia  of  8,(XKtf. 
pttr  annum  shoold  be  granted  to  the  king 
dasiog  the  life  of  the  yovng  prince  of 
ComtorUmd, 

Sir  C  Forhei  saod,  the  learned  gentle- 
asan  had  tbrowtoout an  insinuation,  as  if 
he  had  said  tMit  with  closed  doom,  which 
ho  woidd  not  say  with  the  doors  open. 
lie  was  readr  to  acktfowtedge  that  he 
spoke  to  the  Honse,  and  not  to  the  news- 
papers ;  and  he  thought,  if  that  mode  were 
generally  adopted,  the  House  would  have 
shorter  speeches  and  more  business.  If 
Uie  learned  gentleman  meant,  however, 
that  he  had  taken  an  opportuniiy  of  say- 
ing  with  tlie  doors  shut  what  he  would 
Hot  iay  with  open  doors,  he  would  say  for 
himself,  that  he  was  as  incapable  of  doing 
that  as  any  member  of  the  House.  In 
his  opinion,   the   duke  of  Cumberland 


would  not  have  justice  done  him  nnless   law  now  stood,  the  power  was  vested  in 


he  received  all  the  arrears  of  the  6.000if. 
a*year«  Charges  had  been  insinuated 
against  the  duke»  which  no  hon«  member 
would  make  against  any  person  in  that 
House:  let  them  be  openly  stated,  and 
.ho  had  no  doubt  the  duke  would  answer 
tbeip*  But,  the  Yety  persons  who  now 
made  these  charges,  were  the  duke  lo  be 
•ailed  lo  the  throne,  would  be  ready  to 
profess  themselves  his  most  dhvoted  hum- 
ble servants.  He  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dukei  His  vote  and 
his  opinions  were  wholly  dictated  by  public 
grounds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehepter  said, 
ho  had  stated,  that  it  was  bonft  fide 
the  intention  of  government  that  the 
prince  should  be  educsted  in  England, 
and  he  had  given  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  thi«  statement,  by  sliewing  that  he  was 
prepared  for  introducing  into  the  bill  a 
olaosefor  this  purpose.  With,  the  same 
viewj  he  felt  no  indisposition  to  insert  in 
Uie  grant  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  minority  of  the  young  prince ;  for  the 


government  had  no  wish  to  eonfj^in  an* 
naity  for  life  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
of  6,(K)M.  a-year.  It  was  not  inconsistent, 
therefore,  with  the  views  Of  ministers,  to 
introdoce  into  the  claifSe  wordli  confining 
the  grant  to  rtic  minority  of  Uie  prinoe. 
It  was  impossible  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position oif  the  learned  gentleman,  not  to 
give  the  money  to  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  but  to  his  naajesty.  If  it  w^-  fit  to 
give  aby  suA  fioir  the  education  of  the 
prince,  it  was  not  fit  to  deprive  the  fath<^^ 
of  all  control  ov^r  the  education  of  hi| 
child.  If  the  money  Were  given  to  the 
king,  Ae  doke  woald  lose  alfcontrof  over 
brs  child,  and  it  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  belter  not  to  give  the  money  at  idL 
thail  tc^  give  it  hnder  suoh  conditioni.  It 
was  diflkuU  to  show  that  6,000/.  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposed  of  educating  the 
prince:  b6t  it  would  be  as  difllcult  €W 
show  that  any  other  precise  sum  was  ne* 
cessary.  If  a  less  siim  were  given,  and 
the  duke  were  to  live  abroad,  itmig^ 
make  it  impossible  for  the  young  prince^ 
who  was  to  be  educated  In  England,  to 
visit  his  father,  and  thus  all  intercourse 
between  them  might  be  cUt  ofil 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  disclaimed  all  tntentionr 
of  expressing  any  hostile  fueling  towarda 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  or  of  throwmg 
out  any  insinuations  sgainst  him.  He 
would,  however,  support  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Brougham  contended,  that  as  the 


the  king,  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
education  of  the  prince;  and  that  giving 
the  sum  he  hsd  proposed  to  his  majesty, 
would  not  alter  the  law.  The  children  of 
prince  George  were  taken  from  under  his 
control  in  the  reign  of  George  dnd,  and 
ten  out  of  twelve  of  the  judges  then  held 
that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  on  the  ground,  that  the  king  had  the 
control  over  all  his  issue,  as  long  as  they 
were  minors.  The  late  king  also  had  ez^ 
ercised  a  control  over  the  education  of 
the  princess  Charlotte.  She  was  tsken 
from  the  mother,  not  from  tlie  paternal 
right  being  stronger  than  the  maternal, 
but  from  the  king's  power  extending  to 
all  his  ol&pring,  of  which  he  was  to  nave 
the  custody.  The  clause  he  proposed, 
did  not  alter  the  law,  nor  imply  that  the 
king  should  exercise  the  right  of  direct- 
ing where  the  prince  should  live»  any 
more  than  he  did  under  the  present  law. 
He  prayed  the  House  to  consider  what 
they  were  about  to  do.  Their  avowed 
.object  was  to  provide  for  the  education  ot 
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a  prlD<l| ;  and  he  would  provide  for  it  in 
pt  manner  worthy  of  a  prince;  but  he 
would  provide  for  it  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  He  would  give  the  means  to 
ministers  who  could  not  divert  a  shilling 
of  it  from  its  destination,  rather  than  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberlaody  who  might  em* 
ploy  it  to  pay  debts  contracted  abroadt  or 
to  pay  annuities  which  he  had  granted  at 
home* 

Mr*  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  the 
proposition  made  by  the  diancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  fair  and  liberal,  that 
he  did  not  see  upon  what  grounds  the 
House  could  refuse  to  concur  in  it.  He 
had  stated,  that  the  purpose  of  the  grant 
was  solely  for  the  education  of  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  that  in 
order  to  make  this  more  secure,  he  would 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  any  words 
which  would  suffice  to  render  that  inten«* 
tion  more  clear.  It  was  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  say  what  degree  of  confi- 
dence or  distrust  was  to  be  exercised  to- 
wards  the  father  in  that  child's  education, 
without  entering  ioto  a  subject  which  was 
at  once  painful  and  delicate.  It  would 
be  inexpedient,  on  all  accounts,  to  do  this. 
The  persons  who  thought  thus  must  give 
effect  to  iheir  opinions  by  their  vote ;  for 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
could  be  expected  to  turn  them.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  avowed  no  such  distrust  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,-*-nay,  more  than 
distrust,  dislike— nay,  more  than  dislike, 
persecuting  detestation;  should  conform 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  What  might 
be  the  ground  for  those  hostile  feelings, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  those 
who  voted  for  taking  the  education  of  the 
son  out  of  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  for 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  allowance, 
were  only  bringing  to  the  test  the  opi- 
nions which  had  been  so  lavishly  avowed 
towards  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
justice  of  those  opinions  was  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  that  House.  Every 
man  must  aqt  as  he  pleased,  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  combat  by  argument 
what  had  not  been  fairly  brought  forward 
as  substantial  ohjeciions.  Beyond  the 
Goncessiuns  which  the  government  had 
already  made,  it  was  impossible  to  go. 
His  majesty's  ministers  had  no  right  to 
inflict  upon  the  duke  of  Cumberland  an 
opprobrium,  which,  if  he  could  have  de- 
served, they  would  have  forgotten  their 
duty  to  the  country  in  bringing  his  name 
before   the    House    [hear,  hear].     So 


far  as  security  for  the  due  application  of 
the  money  went,  the  Hoose  had  a  right 
to  require ;  but,  to  enter  into  the  subject 
beyond  this,  would  be  most  unjustly  to 
stigmatise  the  illustrious  person  who  was 
so  mtimately  concerned  in  it. 

The  Hoose  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment 114;  Against  it  152:  Majority  38. 
The  House  having  resumed, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  jost  to  submit,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  no  breach  of  privilege  to  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  committee.  Then, 
having  a  ri^ht  to  observe  on  what  had 
passed,  he  did  feel  himself  bound  to  de« 
chure,  that  there  never  had  been  a  vote,  in 
his  opinion,  passed  by  any  committee  less 
calculated  to  raise  that  committee  In  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  than  that  which 
had  just  declared  in  favour  of  giving 
6,000/.  a^year  more  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. For  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of 
this  grant  being  made  to  the  prince  of 
Cumberland.  It  was  a  gill  directly  to  the 
duke — an  allowance,  not  of  6,000/.  an- 
nually for  the  education  of  the  son,  but 
of  5,000/.  annually  for  the  expenses  of 
the  father.  This  was  the  true  ^tate  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  only  light  in  which 
the  people  of  England  would  look  at  it 
to-morrow  morning.  They  would  be  aware 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  its  eyes  fully  opened  by  discus- 
sion, bad,  in  its  deep  respect  for  the  duke 
of  Cumberland — ^in  its  esteem  for  his  high 
public  and  private  character — an  esteem, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  well-grounded,  but  in 
which  they  themselves  did  not  entirely 
sh^re— that  it  bad  preferred  granting  that 
illustrious  prince  6,000/.  a-year ;  that  waa 
to  say,  5i0b0/.  for  his  own  use,  and  per- 
haps, 1,000/.  for  the  education  of  his  soa 
—to  giving  him  3,000/.  a«y ear  only,  which, 
after  paying  for  that  same  education, 
would  have  added  2,000/.  a-year  to  hie 
existing  income.  Now,  for  himself,  he 
wished  the  committee  joy  of  its  vote  with 
all  his  heart ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  mem-^ 
bers  would  live  long — that  was  to  say,  the 
rest  of  the  present  session,  and  all  the 
next— to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  When,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  too,  they  re- 
turned to  their  constituents—- be  meant 
such  of  them  as  bad  any  constituents— he 
hoped  that  they  would  still  further  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  glorious  triumph  that 
evening  over  constitutional  principle,  com- 
mon sense,  consistency,  and  honest,  plain, 
direct,   and  manly  feeling.      One  word 
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more  oolyi  iip<m  what  bad  fallen  from  a 
right  hon.  sentlemaD  opposite,  who,  in  the 
warmth  of  nis  eloquence  and  the  weakness 
of  his  case*  had  said  something  about  a 
'<  persecuting  detestation"  towards  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  As  regarded  bis 
own  feelings,  he  would  merely  observe, 
that  in  all  his  life,  he  hsd  never  had  the 
•lightest  communication  with  the  illus- 
trious individual  in  ouestion.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  so  far  rrom  entertaining  nny 
desire  to  do  or  say  tliat  which  might  be 
unpleasant,  it  had  been  bis  fortune  to  dif- 
fer from  several  gentlemen  on  his  own 
aide  the  House ;  among  others,  from  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controly  who  then  sat  on  his  side,  and  to 
bave  exhibited  at  least  so  much  toleration 
as  to  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  duchess  of  Cumberland's  name  in  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  to  have  defended  the  conduct 
of  that  lady  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  him. 
As  for  any  supposed  quarrel  between  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Whig  party, 
the  House  had  been  reminded  Uiat  the 
duke  had  once  joined  the  **  No  Popery " 
cry,  and  that  he  had  "  never  changed  his 
opinions."  Why,  the  fact  was,  that  bis 
royal  highness  had  so  completely  altered 
his  feeling  towards  the  Whigs,  and  had 
ahown  so  much  courtesy  to  several  gentle- 
men distinctly  introduced  to  him  abroad 
as  of  the  Opposition  party,  that  there 
were  honourable  members  fitting  round 
him  who  had  actually  felt  a  doubt  how 
far,  if  any  personal  question  arose  with 
respect  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  they 
could,  pleasantly,  take  part  in  it.  From 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  therefore,  it  was, 
and  not  from  any  private  rancour,  that  he 
opposed  the  vote  before  the  House ;  think- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  his  conscience,  that  it 
was  the  most  unjustifiable  job  that  he  had 
ever  seen  attempted.  In  case  the  House 
should  still  feel  inclined  to  take  a  more 
prudent  course  than  it  was  now  proceed* 
ing  in,  and  to  grant  the  S,0()0£  a-year, 
subject  to  the  control  of  ministers,  he  now 
gave  notice  that,  on  the  coming  up  of  the 
report,  he  would  move  an  amendment  to 
that  effect.  In  saying  this,  however,  he 
desired  distinctly  to  add, '  that  he  consi- 
dered  the  grant  as  unnecessary  altogether, 
and  that  he  should  certainly  oppose  it,  in 
toto,  in  all  its  other  stages. 

Mr.  T,  Wilson  complained  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  attacked  the  committee^  and  thrown 
dirt  upon  every  individual  who  had  voted 
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for  the  grant.  He  would  tell  the  learned 
gentleman  that  he  felt  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  having  so  voted  with  members 
whom  he  thought  as  wise,  as  honest,  and 
as  patriotic  as  the  learned  gentleman  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan  that  he  did  not  allude  to  him  in  what 
he  had  said ;  because  he  thought  him  the 
wisest,  the  honestest,  and  the  most  pa- 
triotic individual  upon  that  side  of  the 
House. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  June  7. 

Law  of  Mebchants  Bill— Paifr- 
ciPAL  AND  Factor.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  rose,  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bilU  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  alteration  in  the 
law  now  proposed  to  be  made.  That  peti« 
tion  was  signed  by  almost  oil  the  respect- 
able merchants  uf  the  city  of  London— 
by  persons  who  represented  every  kind 
of  commercial  interest;  so  that  there 
never  had  been  among  merchants  a  more 
general  concurrence  in  favour  of  any 
measure.  It  was  now  his  duty  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  question 
which  this  bill  involved.  The  subject 
was  somewhat  abstruse,  and  to  a  person 
who,  like  him?elf,  was  little  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  commerce,  presented 
some  difficulties.  He  should,  however, 
endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  general  grounds  on  which  he  wished 
to  recommend  the  bill  to  their  lordships' 
consideration.  It  was  to  be  expected,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, that  many  cases  would  arise,  in  which 
the  operation  of  laws  enacted  at  an  early 
period  would  prove  embarrassing^awa 
which,  however  proper  and  politic  in  their 
origin, had  become  totallyincompatiblewith 
the  present  complicated  state  of  commerce 
and  society.  Nevertheless,  in  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  their  lordships  would  take 
care  not  to  give  their  sanction  to  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
equity,  or  the  existing  relations  of  com- 
merce. With  regard  to  the  law  of  mer- 
chant and  factor,  if  the  mere  principle  of 
the  contract  of  these  parties  with  each 
other  were  considered,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  agent  ought  to  be  bound 
to   th(*   principal:    but,  a  new  question 

3  Y 
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arose  as  to  the  interests  of  a  third  party. 
The  transactions  of  this  kind  of  trade 
were  not  now  confined  to  the  single  act 
of  merchants  deh'vering  goods  for  sale 
into  the  hands  of  their  Known  factors. 
Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world 
was  now  carried  on  by  commission.    The 
state  of  trade  rendered  it  impossible  for 
an)'  person  in  a  foreign  country  to  do 
more  now  than  to  make  a  general  con- 
signment of  merchandise,   which  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  agent  or  factor  to  de- 
termine when  he  should  bring  the  goods 
into  the  market;  and  if  it  should  not  be  a 
proper  time  for  throwing  the  article  into 
the  market,  it  was  often  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  raise  money  upon  it  by 
pledge.      There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
factor  was  bound  by  the  instructions  he 
received  from  his  principal.       But  here 
came  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  third 
parties.    The  factor  proceeded  to  raise 
money  on   the    goods  intrusted    to  his 
charge.      \Vhat   could   the  third    party 
know  of  the  state  of  the  case  ?     Was  the 
person  who  negotiated  for  money  on  the 
goods  the  owner  or  an  agent  ?     If  the  lat- 
ter^  were  his  instructions  limited  or  un- 
limited ?    This  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining.   He  would,  of  course,  know  that 
money  was  to  be  raised  on  the  goods ;  but 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  knowing 
any  thing  more  of  the  ownership  than  the 
fact  of  possession,  unless  the  possessor 
chose  to  make  disclosures  to  him.     Now, 
supposing  fraud  or  bankruptcy,  was  the 
loss  to  fall  on  the  principal,  or  on  the 
pledgee  who  might  have  advanced  money 
on  the  goods?    It  was  said,  that  if  the 
.  factor's  instructions  were  merely  to  sell, 
he  could  not  pledge;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  his  pledging  the  loss  ought  to  fall  on 
the  pledgee.     Such  was  the  slate  of  the 
law.    But,  that  the  loss  should  so  fall  ap- 
peared   to  him   to  be  wrong    on    four 
grounds : — 1.  It  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity.    2.  It  was  con- 
trary to  analogy.    3.  It  was  contrary  t6 
opinions  delivered  on  the  law  by  very  high 
authority.     And  4.  It  was  in  opposition 
to  the  state  of  the  law  in  other  countries* 
He  thought  their  lordships  would  readily 
admit,  that  the  liability  of  the  third  party 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural 
equity,  because  the  pledgee  had  not,  in 
many  cases,  the  means  of  knowing  any 
thing  more  than  the  fact^  that  certain 
goods  were  in  the  possession  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wished  to  raise  money  upon 
them.*   He  might  have  little  or  no  know- 
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ledge  of  the  character  of  the  factor,,  and 
act  on  the  presumptioti,  that  there  was  no 
fraud :  but  it  might  be  assumed,  that  the 
principal  was  well  acquainted  with  the  per<^ 
son  he  employed  as  his  agent:  he  must 
have  a  control  ovet  him :  he  could  limit 
or  restrict  him,  or  deprive  him  of  all  au- 
thority to  act.     A  principal,  doubtless, 
might  be  defrauded  by  a  dishonest  agent  ^ 
but  still  it  Gfught  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  principal  must  know  his  agent,  bad  a 
power  over  him,  and  stood  with  respect 
to  him  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
the  pledgee.     The  person  who  advanced 
money  saw  nothing,  probably  knew  of  no- 
thing, but  the  goods  ;  and  therefore,  upon 
every  ground  of  equity,  if  there  was  a 
loss,  it  should  fall  upon  the  principal  or 
the  agent,  and  not   upon  the   pledgee* 
The  present  state  of  the  law  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  possession  and  title  i6 
merchandise ;  but,  he  did  not  see  how  It 
was  possible  for  trade  to  be  carried  on,  if 
possession  were  not  allowed  to  be  primi  facie 
proof  of  title.     The  petition  on  the  table 
prayed,  that  this  might  be  the  law ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  Lon- 
don, and  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  already  rested   on  thia 
principle  of  general  equity.    He  had  alse 
said,  ihat  a  change  of  system  was  reconi- 
mended  by  analogy.    In  support  of  this 
opinion  he  would  refer  to  money  transac- 
tions.   With  respect  to  Exchequer  bills, 
and  indeed  bills  of  every  description,  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  pledgee  was 
sanctioned  by  law.    If  any  person  fcon-. 
signed  Exchequer  bills  to  another,  whe 
pledged  them  to  a  third  party,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  pledgee  had  a  right  to 
the  property.     Therefore,  with  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  money  securities,   the  law 
made  possession  equivalent  to  title.    He 
did   not  see   why  the   same   protection 
should  not  be  given  to  the  pledgee  in  all 
commercial    transactions  as  was  already 
given  with  regard  to  Exchequer  bills,  bilfa 
of  exchange,  and  other  money  securities. 
He  came  now  to  the  point  of  authority* 
The  first  decision  which  led  to  the  course 
now  acted  on  being  considered  law,  took 
place  in  1742.     Here  the  noble  earl  en- 
tered into  the  history  of  this  case,  and 
others  which  had  more  recently  tak^n 
place,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of  lord 
£llenboroagh,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc* 
who  had  regretted  that  the  law  shduld  be 
as  it  now  stood.    To  these  two  opinions 
he  referred  as  sufficient  authority  fof  alter- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  law.     tte 
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came  now  to  the  last  point  of  considera- 
lion,  which  was,  that  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  was  contrary  to  the  state  of  the 
law  on  the  same  subject  in  other  coun- 
tries. That  where  there  was  no  fraud  on 
<he  part  of  the  lender,  the  principal  should 
SuSer  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  was  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  recognised  and  enforced  in 
every  other  country  of  Europe,  but  un- 
contradicted by  the  law  of  any  country, 
except  that  of  England,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  had  borrowed 
their  laws  from  England.  The  protection 
he  proposed  to  afford  to  the  pledgee  was 
e? en  at  this  moment  the  law  of  Scotland. 
On  these  grounds  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  convinced  that  it 
wair  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and 
equity. 
'  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  Counsel 
were  called  in,  and  Mr.  Harrison  resumed 
his  arffurocnt  on  behalf  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Dill.  When  counsel  had  concluded, 
a  converBation  ensued  between  their  lord- 
ships on  the  question,  whether  evidence 
should  be  heard  on  the  part  of  the  Equit- 
able Loan  Company,  to  prove  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Company's  operations 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  pawnbrokers  was 
such  as  required  to  be  counteracted  by  a 
more  humane  society. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  tliat  the 
first  question  to  be  disposed  of  was,  whe- 
ther this  company  was  a  legol  company 
or  not.  It  was  confessed  on  all  hands, 
that  its  legality  could  not  be  supported 
before  it  had  executed  the  deed  of  part- 
oership.  It  was  still  a  question  whether 
(he  execution  of  that  deed  made  it  legal. 
If  it  was  not  legal,  their  lordships*  by 
hearing  evidence  of  its  utility,  would  ac- 
knowledge that  on  that  ground  they  were 
about  to  make  a  law,  granting  privileges 
lo  an  illegal  body,  to  enable  it  to  serve 
the  public.  It  was  a  totally  different 
question  whether,  if  they  applied  to  be 
made  a  legal  body,  the  House  would 
agree  to  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  They 
assumed  that  they  were  a  legal  body  in 
coming  before  the  House,  and  on  that 
ground  they  asked  the  privilege  of  suing 
and  being  sued  by  thetr  officers.  Their 
lordships  ought,  therefore,  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  pretension  was  founded 
in  truth.  With  regard  to  the  hearing  of 
evidence  against  the  conduct  of  the  pawn- 
brokersi  an  objection  of  another  kind 


might  be  started.  Suppose  they  could 
prove  that  twenty  or  fifty  London  pawn- 
brokers had  misconducted  themselves, 
would  that  enable  their  lordships  to  decide 
upon  the  rights  of  the  rest  ?  And,  sup- 
pose it  did  so  with  respect  to  the^London 
pawnbrokers,  would  the  rights  of  the 
other  pawnbrokers  all  over  England  be 
affected  by  the  decision  without  being 
heard  in  their  own  defence  ?  If  so  heard, 
when  would  the  proceedings  on  the  bill 
terminate  ?  Their  lordships  might  be 
sitting  examining  evidence  on  that  day 
twelvemonth.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  legality  of  the  body  who  promoted 
this  bill  must  be  proved,  before  evidence 
could  be  heard  as  to  its  utility. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  concurred  in 
this  opinion. 

Lord  Dacre  thought,  that  by  proving  its 
public  utility,  it  would  establish  a  claim 
to  the  privileges  which  it  solicited. 

Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Andrews,  were  then  heard 
on  the  part  of  the  pawnbrokers.  After 
which  a  conversation  ensued  between 
their  lordships,  on  the  course  which  ought 
now  to  be  pursued. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  evidence  tendered  on  the 
part  of  the  company  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  Duke  ofAtholl  said,  he  hoped  that 
something  might  be  done  for  the  poor, 
whose  interests  the  bill  professed  to  con- 
sult. It  might  be  liable  to  objections, 
but  its  object  was  benevolent.  He  could 
not  concur  in  the  coarse  charges  thrown 
out  against  its  supporters,  in  which  they 
were  treated  as  little  better  than  swindlers. 
He  had  looked  at  the  names  subscribed 
to  the  deed,  and  he  found  them  honour- 
able. In  proposing  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  money  lent  on  pledges  to  the  poor  one 
half,  they  would  do  a  public  service. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
company  did  not  propose  to  lower  the 
interest  on  their  advances  so  much  as  the 
noble  duke  had  stated.  He,  likewise,  had 
looked  over  the  names  of  the  subscribers ; 
and  he  could  cite  two  foreign  gentlemen 
for  whose  respectability,  probably,  the 
noble  duke  would  feel  a  little  difficulty  in 
vouching,  who  owned  more  of  the  stock 
than  the  whole  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the 
counsel  that  the  evidence  tendered  to 
prove  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  received.  He  then 
asked  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  whether 
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they  were  prepared  to  produce  the  deed 
to  prove  ibe  company  a  legal  body ;  it 
being  understood  that  if  ihey  did  not,  they 
must  take  the  consequence. 

Counsel,  having  hesitated,  were  allowed 
till  five  to-morrow  to  decide. 


ON 
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Tuesday^  June  7. 
Constitution    of   Committees 
Private  Bills.]     Mr.   Littleton  said, 
thai  after  all  they  had  lately  heard  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  he  was  satisfied  the  House 
would  receive  favourably  any  attempt  to 
remedy  so  great  and  so  universally  ad- 
mitted an  evil.     With  that  view,  it  was 
bis  intention  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  measure,  which  he  thought 
would  place  the  private  business  of  the 
House  upon  a  footing  favourable  to  the 
House  itself,  and  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  [hear,  hear  I], 
He  would,   therefore,    move,    "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  and  to  report  their  observa- 
tions and  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 
Mr.  S.  Bourne  seconded  the  motion. 
He  considered  that  the  great  fault  of 
Private  Committees  was  their  being  so 
numerous.      He   trusted  that  in   future 
they  would  more  resemble  juries  of  the 
country,  sitting  to  decide  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-subjects. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  thought  a  rule  ought  to  be 
made,  that  no  member  should  vote  In  any 
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Moreover,  of  these  1,197,  there  were  only 
9  on  which  any  argument  was  heard;  and 
only  one  case  where  the  judgment  wa» 
reversed.  The  House  would  learn  with 
surprise,  that  a  delay  of  twelve  months 
was  given  to  the  admmistration  of  justice. 
This  was  a  most  monstrous  evil.  By  the 
act  of  James  1st  a  temporary  obstructioa 
was  given  to  the  practice,  by  making  the 
parties  who  sued  out  these  writs,  be  bound 
in  double  recognizances  to  prosecute  the 
same.  It  was  his  intention  to  adopt  the 
same  measure,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  writs, 
from  whatever  court  issuing.  He  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


Duty  on  Soap  and  Tallow.]    Mr. 
Sykes  rose,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
IJouse  to  the  Duty  on  Soap  and  on  Tallow 
Candies.     He  was  quite  ready  to  confess 
his  concurrence  in  the  general  principle 
of  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  year. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  dis- 
turb those  arrangements.     All   that  he 
required  the  House  to  do  was,  to  agree  to 
a  pledge,   that  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit,  they  would  reduce  the  duty 
to  which  he  had  alluded.     He  really  felt 
that  he  could  not  go  down  to  the  country 
without  being  able  to  tell  his  constituents 
that  something,  however  little,  had  been 
done  by  parliament  to  relieve  their  bur- 
thens. '  If  he  were  to  tell  them,  that  the 
duty  on  wine  had  been  diminished,  the^ 
would  answer  '*  The  poor  drink  no  wine. 
If  be  were  to  say,  that  the  duty  on  spirits 
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nrhole  of  the  ducussion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Writs  of  Erbor  Bill.]  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Peel  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave 
10  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
obstructions  in  the  way  or  parties  suing 
out  frivolous  writs  of  error.  Under  the 
existing  practice,  it  was  open  to  parties 
against  whom  a  judgment  was  obtained, 
to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  in  order  to  su- 

?ersede  the  judgment,  or  to  gain  delay. 
t  would  be  found,  that  in  the  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  the  number  of  writs  of 
^rror  sued  out  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench  into  the  Exchequer  chamber, 
amounted  to  1,197.  Of  these  writs,  there 
were  1.58  on  which  no  proceedings  had 
been  taken.  There  were  702  where  the 
judgmenu  were  affirmed ;  and  336  where 
ihe  proceedings  were  very  soon  abandoned. 


**  We  have  no  wish  to  bum  up  our  liters ; 
give  us  clean  hands  and  clean  linen  ;  and 
we  leave  to  others  red  noses  and  bloated 
bodies.'*    It  had  always  been  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  statesmen,  that  those  taxes 
ought  to  be  the  soonest  repealed  which 
pressed  most  on  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  duty  on  salt  and  leather  had 
been  diminished,  because  those  articles 
were  necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  duty  on 
soap  and  candles  still  remained,  although 
the  expediency  of  repealing  them  rested 
precisely  on  the  same  grounds.    It  was 
one  of  the  great  vices  of  all  taxes  of  this 
kind,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  wrung 
from  the  consumer  than  went  into  the 
Exchequer.    The  expense  of  collection 
and  the  mode  of  collection  were  both 
evils ;  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  was  the 
encouragement  which  the  high  duty  gave 
to  conUaband  trade.    Smuggling  was  an 
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evil  which  it  wai  especially  incumbent 
on  the  legislature  to  reprei^s ;  and  in  no 
article  did  it  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  those  to  which  he  had  alluded.    The 
smuggling  system  was  "  monstrum  hor- 
renduro,  informe,  ingens'* — he  could  not 
add,  *<  cui  lumen  ademptum/'  for  no  being 
could  be   more  quick-sighted  than  the 
smuggler.    When  it  was  considered  that 
the  duties  on  soap  amounted  to  120  per 
centi  it  was  evident  that  the  temptation 
to  smuggling  must  be   irresistible.     He 
had  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that 
the  revenue  was  deprived  of  above  a  mil- 
lion a*year  by  the  contraband  dealing  in 
soap.    In  the  last  year,  notwithstanding 
(he  increasing  luxury,    and    the  conse- 
quently increasing  consumption   of  the 
urticic,    there  had  been  a   positive  de* 
crease  in  the   amount   of  the  duty  on 
soap.    The  last  annual  receipt  had  fallen 
short  of  that  immediately  preceding  it  by 
8,26(tf.      He  read    a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  tallow  imported,  and  the  amount 
on  which  duty   was   paid ;  proving  that 
58,000  tons  remained  unaccounted  for  to 
the  Excise.  If  13,000  tons  were  deducted 
for  the  greasing  of  wheels,  machinery,  &c., 
that  left  40,000  tons  still  deficient  as  to 
revenue.     The  duty  on   soap   was   Sd. 
a  pound;  that  on  candles  Id,    Supposing 
the  fraud  on  the  revenue  were  equally 
divided,  and  that  20,000  tons  of  the  tallow 
thus  escaping  the  Excise  were  employed 
in  making  candles,  and  20,000  in  making 
soap,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  re- 
venue would  be  defrauded  of  the  duty  on 
a  million  pounds.    Thus,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  duties  on  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  the  price  of  the  article  was 
raised  to  the  people,  while  but  a  small 
part  of  that  increase  went  into  the  Ex- 
chequer.   The  duty  on  soft  soap  was  not 
80  high  as  on  hard ;  but,  it  was  of  that 
kind  which  was  the  most  impolitic;  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  returnable  on  al- 
lowances.   The  nett  receipt  of  this  last- 
mentioned  duty  was  38,000/.    Now,  wos 
it  worth  while  to  continue  a  duty,  the 
produce  of  which   was  so  small  ?     He 
should  propose,  therefore,  the  total  repeal 
of  this  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  on  bard 
soap  should  be  reduced  one  half.     He 
was  sure  that  the  smuggling  system  would 
never  be  defeated,  unless  this  reduction 
in  the  duty  were  to  take  place.    With 
respect  to  the  duty  on  candles,  every  con- 
iideration  proved  the  impolicy  of  keeping 
it  at  its  present  rate.    Although  not  so 
bigh  as  the  duty  on  soap,  it  pressed  very 
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heavily  on  the  people.    By  the  invention 
of  gas,  the  use  of  wax,  and  other  means, 
the  upper  ranks  felt  this  duty  very  slightly. 
But,  It  was  severe  on  the  poor  man.    A 
large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try was  performed  by  candle-light ;  and  a 
poor  man,  who  earned  probably  not  more 
than  eightcen-pence  a  day,  had  a  penny^ 
or  three  half-pence  to  aeduct  from  his 
earnings  for  candles.    Dipped  candles, 
which  were  used  by  the  poor,  paid  more, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  than  mould 
candles,  which  were  con6ned  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  higher  classes  ;\  for  the 
duty  was  equal  on  the  pound,  while  the 
price  of  the  one  was  \s.  a  pound,  and  that 
of  the  other  only  ten-pence.  An  injurious 
distinction  was  thus  made  between  the 
different  classics  of  the  community ;  the 
higher  orders  paying  a  lower  duty,  and 
the  lower  orders  paying  a  higher  duty. 
If  he  had  made  out  his  case,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  House  to 
declare,  that^  in   the  next  session,  they 
would  take  the  expediency  of  reducing 
those  duties  into  consideration.  He  wished 
to  be  able  to  state  to  his  constituents, 
that  the  House  had  come  to  such  a  de- 
termination.    A  man  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  probity,  who  once  repre- 
sented the  town  which  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  represent— he  meant  Andrew 
Marvel — used  to  correspond  with  his  con- 
stituents every  day  of  his  life,  informing 
them  of  his  efforts  to  reduce  their  bur- 
thens.   He  (Mr.  Sykes)  could  not  boast 
of  such  diligence,  but  he  visited  them  once 
a  year.    But  how  should  he  be  able  to 
face  those  constituents,  if  he  was  unable 
to  inform  them  of  any  step  which  had 
been  taken  throughout   the  session,   to 
diminish  the  burthens  under  which  they 
laboured?      The    hon.    gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  it  is  expedient, 
early  in  the  next  session,  or  as  soon  as 
the  financial  state  of  the  country  will 
admit,  that  the  duty  on  Soap  and  Tallow 
Candles  be  greatly  reduced.*' 

The  Chancellor  of  ^^^  Exchequer^  in 
answer  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  of  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
taxation,  would  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/. 
had  been  taken  off  in  the  present  session. 
Various  arrangements  had  also  been  made 
of  a  fiscal  description,  which,  although 
not  very  important  in  themselves,  had 
contributed  to  relieve  the  community. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  propo- 
sitions had  been  made  by  several  hon. 
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geDtlennen  fpr  tjie  reduction  of  taxes,  to 
which  propositions  the  House  would  not 
agree.  When  it  was  recoUectedi  that 
propositions  for  diminishing  the  duty  on 
spirits  and  the  duty  on  tobacco,  as  well 
as  for  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes — 
all  bearing  on  what  might  be  called  the 
necessaries  of  life— -had  oeen  rejected,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  House,  by 
agreeing  to  the  present  motion,  would 
turn  suddenly  round  on  its  own  decisions. 
He  also  confessed  that  he  objected  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  hon.  member  proposed 
the  measure.  It  was  not  to  be  imme- 
diate, but  prospective.  It  was  to  take 
place  in  the  next  session,  <*  if  the  state  of 
the  revenue  would  permit  it."  This  was 
a  conditional  proposition,  liable  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations;  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  adopted  without 
inconvenience.  He  did  not  deny  the 
l^stract  principle  on  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman rested  his  argument.  He  icnew 
very  well  tha(  a  duty  s9  high  as  to  be 
disproportionate  to  the  price  of  any  ar- 
licie,  was  a  temptation  to  practise  fraud 
on  the  revenue.  But,  he  denied  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  evasion  of  duty  had 
been  extensive.  It  was  certainly  true 
that  the  produce  of  the  last  year  had  been 
SiOOO/.  less  th^n  the  produce  of  the  year 
preceding ;  but  really  the  defection  of  so 
small  a  sum  in  an  amount  of  1,200,000/. 
was  not  a  subject  of  grave  moment.  In 
the  year  1814,  the  duty  was  taken  upon 
78,000,000^;.,  and  in  ISS^,  it  was  taken 
upon  109,000,000/6;.  This  increase  of 
nearly  half,  in  ten  years,  was  a  proof  that 
the  tax  upon  tallow  had  not  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  its  consumption.  The 
tax  on  candles  was  one  penny  a  pound, 
and  the  price  was  4#.  \\\i.  a  dozen 
pounds;  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  tax 
was  a  desperate  grievance,  was  to  over- 
state the  case.  It  was  quite  evident,  upon 
a  consideration  of  prices,  that  the  tax 
had  nothing  to  diO  with  the  subject.  In 
1814<,  dipped  candles  sold  at  11;.  2^.  per 
dozen  pounds;  the  price  was  now  onlv 
4;.  \\\d.  Whether  a  poor  man  got  his 
candles  cheaper  from  the  retai&,  he 
could  not  say ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
tax  was  not  the  cause  of  any  dearness  of 
price.  On  these  grounds,  he  should 
oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  complained^  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer  had  mis-stated  the 
data  of  all  the  calculations  he  had  just 
been  making,  and  of  the  inferences  which 
oe  had  drawn  fram  them.    The  right  hon. 


gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
purchase  his  dipped  candles  at  4>{d.a  pound. 
The  duty  amounted  to  20  per  cent.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  talk  of  this 
as  a  mere  trifle,  but  few  persons  who  had 
to  pay  the  tax,  would  consider  it  in  that 
light.  This  tax  pressed  upon  the  poor 
precisely  in  the  ratio  of  their  industry ; 
for  the  mechanic  who  was  the  earliest  in 
the  winter  mornings,  or  the  latest  in  the 
evenings  at  his  workshop,  felt  the  tax  the 
most.  It  was  important  that  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  brought  to 
the  market  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  also  mistaken  the 
argument  upon  soap.  His  hon.  friend  had 
justly  said,  that  every  tax  was  objection- 
able which  drew  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  a  greater  sum  in  proportion,  than 
was  eventually  paid  into  the  Exchequer ; 
and  in  this  case  the  fact  was  clear,  that 
where  the  Exchequer  gained  one  penny, 
the  consumer  paid  two  pence.  Another 
reason  for  the  reduction  of  this  tax  was 
its  uuequal  operation  upon  the  poor  ar- 
tizan  wno  had  to  work  at  night.  What 
better  tax  could  be  selected  for  repeal, 
than  that  which  went  to  relieve  the  poor 
man  from  an  inequality  of  burthen.  If 
the  duty  was  reduced,  the  increased  con* 
sumption  would  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  to  the  Exchequer.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  mover,  in  the 
propriety  of  postponing  his  object  until 
the  next  session ;  the  reduction  ought  to 
take  place  at  once. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  put  in  a  strong 
claim  for  the  proposed  measure,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cornish  miners,  who  were 
obliged  to  work  day  and  night  by  candle- 
light. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
throw  away  6,(X)0/.  a-year  upon  a  grant 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he  ought  to 
remember,  that  the  amount  was  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Lora  An  Hamilton  bore  witness  to  the 
extent  of  the  illicit  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  tax  upon  tallow.  The  tax  was  also 
extremely  objectionable,  from  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  sum  levied,  and 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

D£LATS  IM  THE  CoUKT  OF  ChAN« 

CERY.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  moved,  pursuant 
to  notice,  *'  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  the  evi- 
dence already  taken  by  the  commissioners 
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for  inquiring  into  the  practice  of  the 
cottrt  of  Chancery/*  • 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,    he   would 
briefly  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  oppose  the  proposition.    He  re- 
tisted  it  solely  upon  puoHc  grounds,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  an^  personal 
feeling.    He  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  commissioners  might  be  laid 
upon  the  table ;  for  a  report  of  opinion 
merely,  without  accompanying  testimony* 
would  certainly  not  be  satisfactory.    If 
the  inquiry  could  be  concluded  m  the 
present  month,  it  might  be  presented,  but 
not  printed  until  next  session.    He  be- 
lieved it  was  without  precedent  for  the 
House  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  present 
evidence  merely,  unaccompanied  oy  any 
explanation  or  report  of  opinion;  and 
unless  some  strong  ground  were  laid,  he 
should  consider  it  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  proceeding 
marked  out  by  the  Crown,  and  not  yet 
completed.    He  contended  that  no  pub- 
lic object  could  be  gained  by^  complying 
with  the  motion.     If  the  evidence  that 
had  been  taken  could  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  no  public  measure  could  be  founded 
upon  it  this  year.    The  commission  had 
sat  70  days,  and  had  examined  45  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  in 
copying  out  that  evidence  in  a  state  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.    When  present- 
ed, it  must  be  printed ;  and  when  printed, 
it  could  not  be  weighed  and  digested  in  a 
moment;  bo  that  the  adoption,  or  even 
the  proposition,  of  any  measure  founded 
upon  it  was  out  of  Uie  question.     He 
considered  the  inquiry  as  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  he  utterly  disclaimed 
any  opposition  founded  on  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  preventing  investigation.    Indeed, 
it  was  liis  hope,  that  before  long  some 
efficacious  remedy  would  be  proposed  for 
these  delays ;  which,  without  attributing 
the  slightest  personal  blame  to  any  in- 
dividual, he  could  not  but  confess,  as  an 
honest  man,  was  highlv  necessary  [hear, 
bear !].    It  was  his  belief,  that  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  would  be  produced 
very  esrly,  and  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
ample  in  every  particular  of  a  case  which 
centered  within  itself  such  immense  im- 
portance.    He  had  had  very  lately  a 
communication  with  the  noble  and  learned 
.  individual,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  be  could  assure  the  House,  that 
he  found,  on  the  part  of  the  lord  chan- 
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Cellor,  no  objection  to  any  inquiry,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect,  from  all 
that  had  been  said,  that  a  very  full  report, 
together  with  the  evidence,  would  be  prer 
sented  before  parliament  could  meet 
again.  He  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  hon,  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, that  it  would,  in  the  present  instance; 
be  better  to  wait  to  see  what  proceedingi 
the  commissioners  had  themselves  insti- 
tuted, and  how  much  was  already  done ; 
for  even  supposing  the  present  motioA 
was  carried,  it  would  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  evidence  could  be  print- 
I  ed ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  time  left 
in  the  present  session,  to  tmdertake  any- 
thing in ;  besides  which,  in  his  opinion, 
any  such  proceeding  would  be  a  virtual 
supersession  of  the  commission  already 
appointed;  not  that  he  had  any  objection 
to  the  House,  or  the  public  at  large, 
seeing  what  had  been  done  by  the  com* 
missioners,  but  considering  the  import- 
ance of  their  exertions,  and  that  in  the 
70  sittings  that  they  had  had,  everyone 
who  chose  to  give  evidence  was  alfowed 
to  do  so,  tell  how  it  would,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  though  there  had  been 
more  delay  than  had  been  expected,  the 
very  best  effects  would  be  produced  from 
their  inouiries.  On  these  grounds,  and 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  carrying 
the  present  motion  would  rather  prejudice 
than  forward  the  operations,  he  should 
give  it  his  decided,  but  reluctant,  oppo- 
sition. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  observed,  that  bo  long  e 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  these  inquiries,  that  it  became  highly 
important  that  something  should  be  done. 
The  object  that  he  had  in  view  was,  that 
another  year  should  not  be  wasted  with- 
out any  thing  being  done.  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  blame  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  fdr  he  felt  that  their  time  was 
so  much  occupied  with  extraneous  matter, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devote 
themselves  sufficiently  to  the  inquiry. 
But,  when  he  said  that,  he  must  add,  that 
he  bad  not  expected  any  thing  at  their 
hands;  more  especially  when  he  found 
the  lord  chancellor  at  their  head ;  who,  be 
must  say,  without  intending  to  impute 
any  sinister  motives  to  that  learned  lord, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  unflttest  person 
in  the  world  to  place  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  evils  which 
for  so  many  years  he  had  seen  growing 
under  his  eye,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
would  be  Ihe  less  likely  to  consider  as 
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evils  at  all.    But,  be  had,  moreover,  on« 
deratood,  that  the  powers  of  those  com- 
missiooers  were  extremely  limited,  by  no 
means  going  to  the  root  of  that   evil. 
They  went  to  the  investigation  of  the 
practices  of  subordinates  in  this  court ; 
but  not  of  the  construction  and  nature  of 
the  court  itself.  Now,  since  the  committee 
fiad  been  so  .long  employed  in  collecting 
information,  it  was  matter  of  extreme 
propriety  that  the  House  should  be  made 
acouainted  with  their  proceedings.     The 
evils  to  be  inquired  into  were  so  extensive, 
so  universal,  that  there  was   hardly  a 
family  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  had 
not  been  prejudiced  by  their  baneful  opera- 
tion. Therighthon.gentlemanhadexpress- 
cd  his  anxiety  to  see  some  e£Bcient  remedy 
proposed  for  ills  of  such  a  magnitude,  in 
a  manner  that  did  him  the  highest  credit. 
But,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  it  was 
not  80  essentially  necessary  for  the  House 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  any 
'set  of  commissioners,  as  to  find  out,  upon 
the  evidence  offered  to  them,  some  speedy 
relief  for  evils,  which  from   day  to  day 
were  going  on,  increasing  in  number  and 
amount,  and  becoming  more   and  more 
oppressive  on  the  subject.  They  all  knew 
very  well,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  was  also  from  day  to  day 
enlarging.  Was  not  this  an  additional  evil  ? 
"What  was  the  nature  of  its  proceedings  ? 
They  were  governed  not  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land.    It  was  altogether  a  sort 
"  of  stolen  jurisdiction,  affecting  to  proceed 
on  principles  of  the  civil  law,  but  really 
acting  on  a  system  that  was  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  common   law,   and  he 
might  almost  say,  of  common  sense.  Now, 
It  was  perfectly  obvious,  that  one  great 
remedy  for  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
present  constitution  of  this  court,  would 
be   to  provide  for  its   proceeding  upon 
principles  of  the  common  law.   If,  instead 
of  that  immense  docutnentary  evidence, 
and  the  production  of  that  worst  of  all 
testimony,  affidavits,  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence— if,  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor*s 
directing  voluminous  written  statements 
to  be  made  out,  and  the  circuitous  pro- 
ceedings  by    numerous    interrogatories, 
when,    perhaps,     that    roan     might    be 
sitting  under  the  very  nose  of  his  lord- 
ship, who  could  explain  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  in  question  before  him  —  if 
this  practice  were  done  away  with,  and 
'  the  ruleof  the  common  law  and  of  common 
sense  were  resorted  to,  of  taking  the  best, 
and  not  the  worst  testimony  that  could 


be  obtained— 4)f  preferring  oral  testicnoiiy 
where  ic»  could  be  gotten,  to  more  cir- 
cuitous and  uncertain  evidence  —  then^ 
indeed,  something  like  permanent  good 
would  be  effected.  By  the  existing  modes 
of  dilatory  proceeding,  under  which  a 
person  was  not  considered  bound  to  attend 
the  court  until  after  he  had  been  summon- 
ed three  times,  and  by  all  those  means 
which  enabled  a  party  on  paying  up  his 
fees  punctually,  to  go  over  so  many  seals— 
a  disnonest  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  tm* 
pose  the  necessity  of  following  him  through 
a  course  of  almost  heart-breaking  litiga- 
tion. Why,  if,  a  whole  year  had  beea  em- 
ployed in  collecting  information  only 
about  the  (ee^  of  Chancery,  enough  bad 
been  done  to  enable  parliament  to  pro* 
ceed,  there  was  another  part  of  the  subject 
$0  perfectly  obvious,  that  he  could  see  na 
necessity  for  having  a  report  upon  iL 
If  the  other  avocations  of  the  lora  chaor 
cellor  did  not  give  him  time  to  attend  i^ 
the  business  of  the  court  of  Chancery— a 
fact  which  was  roundly  stated— why,  then^ 
let  us  in  God's  name,  have  judges  enough 
to  do  the  business  properly ;  let  us  not  be 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
justice  by  such  dilatory  and  expensive 
methods.  With  respect  to  bankruptcy 
cases,  some  new  provision  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted.  There  was  not,  he  believed, 
a  more  fertile  source  of  abuse,  betweeo 
parties,  than  the  manner  in  which  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  were  sued  out  and 
prosecuted.  In  this  department,  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy  judges,  who 
might  or  might  not  attend,  at  their  plea* 
sure ;  and  hence  a  most  ruinous  delay  was 
frequently  produced.  The  manner  in 
which  bankruptcy  cases  were  now  treated 
was  the  cause  of  great  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. But  then  there  was  considerable 
influence  attached  to  the  system.  Those 
seventy  places  were  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  were  generally  bestowed 
upon  young  barristers  to  begin  with ;  for 
no  one  would  say  that  those  who  filled 
them  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  situation.  If  there 
were  only  seven,  or  only  two  courts^ 
attended  by  persons  who  would  givje 
themselves  up  wholly  to  the  business,  that 
business  would  be  better  done,  and  justice 
would  be  more  speedily  administered, 
than  it  was  at  prcs^ent  by  this  multitude 
of  assistant;*.  Twelve  months  ago  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
No  report  had  yet  been  made ;  and  the 
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rfght'hon.  g^iitleman  now  declared,  that 
it' Would  be  detrimental  to  the  public,  and, 
ii^  fact,  be  an  act  of  injustice,  to  produce 
the  evidence  taken  before  that  commission. 
n^  could  not,  howeTer,  perceive  that  any 
nilschlef  was  likely  to  be  produced  by 
jffating  that  evidence  fairly  before  the 
imblic.  The  inquiry  was  connected  with 
the  general  administration  of  justice  in 
thrs  country.  *  In  tlie  courts  of  equity, 
tbe  expense  of  procuring  justice  was 
nfoch  greater  than  in  any  other  court ;  it 
therefore  was  proper,  that  the  House  and 
tfte  public  should  get  possession  of  every 
circmnstance  whidi  could  guide  them  to 
a'-  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil.  The 
ffirst  thing  which  ought  to  be  placed  in 
tfaefr  hands  was  not  the  report  of  the 
commission,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
<ff  no  Importance,  but  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  commissioners.  That  evidence 
(Agfit  to  be  produced  inimediately.  So 
ike  from  delay  being  advisable,  much 
mfschfef  would  be  inflicted  on  the  public 
bjr*  withholding  the  information  which  he 
now  moved  for.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
tHsttberighthon.  gentleman  would  change 
fats  opinion  ;  and,  if  there  were  not  some 
great  inconvenience  consequent  on  the 
pfrbdtictfonofthe's^  papers,  he  relied  on 
the  good  'sense  of  the  House  hi  support- 
injg  this  motion  for  making  the  evidfence 
pimlic. 

Mt.  Hmt  said,  that  his  family  had 
1^1^  biten  engaged  in  a  suit  which  they 
bad  Bt  length  Recovered ;  but  out  of  everv 
10/:  the  expense  of  obtaining  it  through 
tb^  court  of  Chancery  had  been  8/.  I7s,  6d. 
A  'Court  that  could  countenance  such  an 
expense  *aA  that,  was  a  burthen  on  the 
country ;  and  he  wished  health  and  hap- 
pMfess  to  every  man  that  was  desirous  of 
P^oVtootnyg  an  investigation  into  the  sys- 
tenr* 

'  Mr.  JV,  Smith  complained  of  Ihe  prac- 
tice of  the  court  of  Chancery  from  hit 
own  experience.  His  father  bad  called 
htm  to  nlm  on  his  death-bed,  and  told 
bTm,  that  he  was  happy  to  inform  him  that, 
in  the  course  of  that  week,  a  very  long 
law-suit  that  he  had  had,  had  come  to  a 
termination  by  the  death  of  his  opponent. 
This  suit,  be  it  observed,  had  lasted  two 
atrd-tbirty.years  [hear!]. 
'  Mr.  Secretary  Peitl  said,  he  woufd  wil- 
lu)gty  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
commission,  by  which  the  hon.  baronet 
would  at  once  see'  the  extent  of  its 
poWerSy  and  the  vaHety  of  matters  which 
itf  had  to  faiqolfe^'Into;    He  hopfed;  there- 
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fore,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  Ere  long,  he 
trusted  a  report  would  be  made  which 
would  give  all  the  information  required. 
Should  it  not  be  made,  if  the  hon.  ba« 
ronet  renewed  his  motion  early  in  the 
next  session,  he  would  not  oppose  it.  He 
had  no  desire  to  perpetuate  abuses  of  any 
kind.  A  clearer  proof  of  this  he  could 
not  adduce,  than  the  fact  of  his  having 
that  evening  introduced  a  bill  for  putting 
a  stop  to  a  very  great  abuse— that  of  pro- 
curing frivolous  writs  of  error. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  the  circum- 
stance to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  last  alluded  was,  in  fact,  favourable 
to  the  present  motion.  The  bill  of  which 
he  had  spoken  was  not  founded  on  the 
report  of  any  commission,  but  was  brought 
in  on  account  of  the  notoriousness  of  the 
evil  which  it  was  meant  to  correct.  Now, 
those  who  supported  the  present  motion, 
knew  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  system 
in  Chancery  were  notorious,  and  they 
wished,  independent  of  that  notoriety,  to 
have  formal  evidence  of  the  fact  before 
them,  without  wailing  for  a  report.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  willing  to  favour 
the  House  with  the  terms  in  which  the 
commission  was  appointed.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
and  the  process  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Of  these  terms  he  complained,  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  explicit.  It 
might  be  true,  that  no  such  proceeding 
as  that  now  submitted  by  bis  hon,  friend^ 
had  ever  before  been  resorted  to  in  that 
House:  but,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  circumstances  did  not  fully  justify  it  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  case,  when  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  touched, 
which  did  not  induce  gentlemen  to  start 
up  and  charge  that  court  with  delay  and 
ruinous  malversation  ?  An  hon.  member 
had  stated,  that  he  had  been  charged 
nearly  8/.  17<*  6J.  for  the  recovery  of  10/.; 
and  when  last  this  subject^  was  before  the 
House,  two  or  three  gentlemen  had.  told 
him,  that  they  could  adduce  many  cases 
in  which  severe  oppression  was  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  existing  system.  They  re« 
lated  to  him  cases  of  annuitants  aa  to 
whose  right  to  recover  certain  sums  of 
money  no  doubt  .existed,  hot  who  were 
unable  to  procure  that  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  until  aeve^  of  them  joined  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  amicable  suit. 
Many  pf  those  persons  might  die  before  a 
decree  could  be  obtsiQ^;  but,  at  all 
events,  such  delay  must  be  created|  as 
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was  a  disgrace  to  the  justice  of  thii  en- 
liffhtened  country.    In  the  city,  if  an  in- 
dividual bad  a  cUun  upon  a  small  ,quan* 
tity  of  stock,  placed  in  the  Bank,  although 
thejpe  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right 
whiph  the  individual  claiming  had  to  it, 
atill  the  answer  regularly  was,  **  We  can- 
not pay  it,  until  you  have  instituted  a  suit 
in  equity."     In  many  of  these  cases  the 
attornies  said,  <<  Don't  move  in  such  a 
suit,  for  the  costs  will  carry  away  all  the 
money.*'    Tliese  were  matters  of  noto- 
riety ;  and  certain  he  was,  that  they  would 
never  be  rectified,    unless  members  ap- 
plied their  minds  lo  the  subject,  and  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.    In  the 
year  1823,  the  bon.  member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  J.  Williams)   turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject.    The  friends  of  the  lord 
chancellor  opposed  his  motion,  and  the 
question  was  lost.    In  the  following  year 
the  motion  was  renewed,  and  it  was  then 
defeated  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
Stale,  who  proposed  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  which  his  learned  triend  had  in 
view*      Commissioners  were  appointed; 
but,  up  to  this  period,  they  had  made  no 
seport ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not 
likely  to  makf  one  for  some  time.    It  ap- 
peared tliat  they  had  sat  for  70  days,  and 
fiad  examined  45  persons.    Tbey  must, 
in  such  a  period,  and  from  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  have  elicited  much  infer- 
aaation  which  it  was  desirable  the  House 
should  be  posseued  of.    But  they  were 
told  that  some  difficulty  existed  with  re* 
spect  to  getting  it  through  the  press  in 
lime.     Hct  however,  believed,  that  the 
evidence  might  be  printed  in  three  or  four 
days*    It  had  already  been  lithographed, 
and  any  person  might  have  it.    In  fact, 
it  was  public,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry 
1  f  it  were  otherwise.    But  this  sort  of  pub- 
licity was  not  like  nlacing  it  formally  be- 
fore that  House.    He  would  just  quote 
a  short  extract  from  the  evidence  given 
before  that  commission   by  a  barrister, 
which  would  show  of  what  immense  im- 
portance that  evidence  was.    The  barris- 
ter was  asked  <*  Whether  he  bad  ever  seen 
the  misery  and  sufferings  of  those  who 
bad  been  obliged  to  embark  in  Chancery 
suits,  and  whose  hopes  had  been  delayed 
and  disappointed  ?*'    He  anawered  **  No ; 
I  see  no  such  things.    The  solicitor  passes 
between  me  and  the  client.    I  can  only 
speak  of  the  probability  of  miaery  being 
created  by  thpse  delays.     Bat  this  I 
koowf  thati  after  long  litigationi  the  order 


«f  the  court  has  been  often  drawn  up  to, 
divide  the  remnant  of  the  propertyt  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  litigating  parties,  but 
in  part  payment  of  the  solicitor's  bill.*' 
Surely  the  House  could  not  be  aware  of 
such  monstrous  cases,  without  feeling  the 
necessity  of  speedily  applying  some  ef-* 
fectual  remedy.  A  distinction  was  at« 
tempted  to  be  drawn  on  this  occasiout 
founded  on  the  circumstance  of  this  in* 
quiry  being  conducted  by  commissioners. 
Now,  he  could  not  see  what  disdnction 
could  fairly  .be  drawn  between  commia- 
sinners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
committee  nominated  by  that  Hquse* 
Yet,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  evidence 

f^iven  had  been  considered  a  fit  subject  for 
egislatioo,  without  waiting  for  any  report*. 
Thus  it  was  with  respect  to  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Such,  he  be* 
lieved,  was  also  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  committee  on  the  Combination 
laws.  ,  If  evidence  bad  been  given  before 
the  commission,  with  respect  to  subpoena^ 
or  any  other  process  of  the  court  of  Chanr 
eery,  he  thought  it  was  quite  competent 
for  the  House  to  legislate  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject,  without  waiting  for  any  re* 
port.  When  the  report  came,  it  would 
of  course  be  subject  to  the  revbion  of 
that  House,  and  to  the  scrutiny  of  public 
opinion ;  but,  int  be  mean  time,  ne  thought 
it  would  be  just  as  well  if,  pending  the 
production  of  that  report,  the  House  were' 
let  a  little  into  the  proceeding  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  by  the  pubhcation  of 
the  evidence  now  called  for.  There  wai» 
he  knew,  a  great  degree  of  tenderness  nm- 
nifested  towards  the  individual  who  pre* 
sided  in  the  court  of  Chancery.     Thia 

E roved  nothing  more  than  the  extent  of 
is  influence.  No  man  wished  leas  than 
he  did  to  give  that  noble  and  learned  lord 
offence :  but,  he  could  not  help  alluding 
to  him  when  he  heard  gentlemen  argue 
this  questionon  the  ground,  that  no  personal 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  individual 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
waa  any  personal  fault ;  but  there  might  be 
personal  fault ;  and  that  was  amatter  which 
he  (bought  ought  to  be  well  considered. 
One  fact  alone  would  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  businesa  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery waa  conducted.  In  the  b^ft- 
ning  of  laat  Michaelmas  term,  forty-fif» 
causes  were  set  down  In  the  paper  to  be 
heard  in  the  term  and  on  tlie  Istat  day  of 
the  term  they  still  remained  on  the  papM*. 
Not  one  of  thoie  cauaaa  waa  touched ; 
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mod  be  begged  the  House  to  recollect 
that  eTcry  one  of  the  parties  connected 
with  each  cause  had  to  pay  1/.  for  being 
let  down,  exclusive  of  incidental  expennes. 
If  there  were  ten  parties  plaint iffli,  and 
twenty  parties  defendants^  each  of  them 
had  to  pay  twenty  ihilliogs  for  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  heard.     A  great  deal  of 
praii^e  had  been   bestowed    on   the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  disposed  of  much 
business  by  way  of  motion.    He  would 
aay,  so  much  the  worse ;  because  great 
interests  ought  not  to  be  so  disposed  of. 
If  the  case  were  afterwards  to  be  formally 
iidjudicated,  the  hearing  of  it  by  motion 
tended  only  to  instil  prejudices  into  the 
mind  of  the  judge ;  and  if  it  were  dis- 
posed of  at  once*  it  passed  by  without 
that  solemn  consideration  which  all  cases 
of  moment  ought  to  receive.    He  threw 
out   these   observations  without    mean- 
ing any  thing  disrespectful  to  the  indivi- 
dual; at  the  same  time,  God  knew,  he 
wished  to  pay  him  no  unnecessary  compli- 
tnents.    On  the  contrary,  he  would  speak 
his  mind  boldly  and  fearlessly.     He  wish- 
ed to  show  that  the  system  was  not  alto- 
gether to  blame,  and  if  so,  that  those  who 
Were  at  the  head  of  the  court  ought  not 
to  escape  all  censure  on  account  of  some 
Bupposed  defect  in  its  organiaatton.    The 
lord  diancellor  had  been  for  twenty- five 
years  a  constant  witness  of  all  the  evils 
arising  from  the  system,  and  it  was  a  little 
iorprising  that  he  had  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  remedy  those  defects  of  which 
the  public  complamed«    On  the  contrary, 
he  opposed  with  all  his  power  every  effort 
which  had  been  made  to  remove  those  evils. 
He  supported  this  motion  on  the  very 
grounds  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman.    He  said,  that  if  tlie  proposition 
were  made  next  session,  he  woula  give  it 
his  flaoctton :  but,  a  motion  of  this  kind, 
.made  next  year,  would  be  just  as  unpre- 
cedented as  the  present.      Why,  then, 
abould  he  refuse  nis  sanction  now  ?    A 
great  degree  of  distrust  had  been  created 
throughout  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  the  commission  had 
been  formed ;  and  he  feared  that  the  risht 
hon.  gentleman*s  interview  that  very  day 
with  the  lord  chancellor  would  have  the 
cftet   of    rendering    that  distrust   still 
'  stronger. 

Mr.  Pee/,  in  explanation,  said,  he  had 
only  seen  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  probability  or  the 
coosmissioners  mudng  a  report  at  an 
early  period.    His  loraabip  bad  not  the 


slightest  objection  to  their  making  a  re- 
port as  soon  as  possible ;  and  tnonght 
that  it  would  and  ought  to  be  made  be* 
fore  the  next  session. 

Mr.  W.  Ctmrtenoy  said,  tliat  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  Importance  of  the 
subject  now  before  the  House;  and  his 
object  would  be,  before  he  sat  down,  to 
state  the  case  as  it  really  existed.    In 
doing  that,  he  was  aware  that  it  must  be 
dull  and  disagreeable  to  several  hon.  gen* 
tiemen ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  hope 
for  the  usual  courtesy,  while  detailing  the 
course  of  inquiry  confided  to  the  com- 
missioners, from  whose  exertions  he  an« 
ticipated  much  greater  benefits  to  flow 
than  seemed  to  be  calculated  upon  by 
hon.  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
House.     He  wished  the  House  to  see  the 
matter  fairly  and  impartially,  and  not  to 
look  at  it  with  prejudiced  or  jaundiced 
eyes;  and  he  was  sure,  that  if  he  could 
succeed  so  far,  he  would  be  able  satisfac- 
torily to  state,  first,  the  effects  of  the  in- 
quiry  intrusted   to    the  commissioners; 
secondly,  the  progress  they  had  already 
made;  and,  thirdly,  the  remedies  which 
they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose.     When  first  these  matters  were 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  House, 
they  heard  great  complaints  of  the  delays 
m  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  court  of 
Chancery.    For  himself,  he  never  denicA 
the  existence  of  some  abuses  in  (he  court 
of  Chancery,  although  he  had  rei»isted  the 
appointment    of  a    committee    nf  that 
House  to  inquire  into  them.    But,  why 
had  he  done  bo  ?    Because  such  a  mode 
of  inquiry  could  lead  to  no  useful   or 
beneficial  result;  and,  therefm-e,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it.    Besides,  it  had, 
for  a  long  time,  been  the  fashion,  as  it 
were,  to  look  at  this  question  in  that  con« 
fined  point  of  view   which  lawyers  too 
often  adopted,  while  no  one,  who  fairly 
and  comprehensively  viewed  the  matter, 
could  deny,  that  the  complaints  made 
against  the  court  of  Chancery  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  remedy 
should  rather  be  applied   to  particular 
parts,  than  to  any  general  alteration  of 
Its  powers  or  constitution.     Petitioners 
stated,  and  they  stated  very  truly,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  suit  for  many 
years;  that  the  expenses  they  incurred 
were  heavy;  that  they  suffered  in  their 
pockets  and  their  time ;  that  the  forms  of 
proceeding  tended  to  their  injury':  but  it 
was  only  of  late  days  that  some  hon.  pn- 
tlonan  broadly  stated,  not  that  these 
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abuses  should  be  remedied^  but  that  the 
whole  system  adopted  in  the  court  of 
Chaocery  should  be  altogether  swept 
away.  With  refereoce  to  the  motioa 
ina(|fe  by  the  learned  member  for  Lincoln, 
last  year,  it  did  not  obtain  the  sanction 
of  that  House ;  not  that  it  was  contended« 
that  inquiry  was  not  necessary,  but  that 
the  proposed  method  or  mode  of  inquiry 
could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
But»  what  followed  upon  that?  Why, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  suggested  a  plan 
by  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  delays 
aod  abuses  complained  of  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  should  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  persons,  from  whose  learn*, 
ing  and  expenence,  the  House  and  the 
country  might  expect  the  suggestion  of 
appropriate  remedies.  Did  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  doing  that,  purpose  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  placed  within  narrow 
bounds?  Did  he  cpntract  or  diminish 
the  topics  of  in? estigation  ?  Did  he  wish 
to  preserTe  abuses,  or  to  retain  anomalies  ? . 
Oa  the  contrary,,  wide,  indeed,  was  the 
field  for  inquiry,  as  the  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners would  abundantly  testify.  The 
commissioners,  then,  bad  to  inquire  whe- 
ther an^9  and  what,  alteration  should  take 
place  in  the  practice  of .  the  court  of 
Chancery ;  whether  any,  and  what, 
change  should  take  place  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  all  causes  and  suits  in  the 
various  courts,  and  offices  of  courts,  of  law 
and  equity.  The  whole  system  of  pro- 
ceedings m  equity  was  embraced  by  the 
commission,  beside  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  bankruptcy,  to  which  he  begged 
leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House.  This  inquiry,  let  it  also  be 
knowni  was  to  take  place  from  the  first 
commencement  of  all  suits  and  proceed- 
ings  to  the  end  of  them:  the  mode  of 
hearing  and  deciding  cases  were  also  to 
be  inquired  into,  together  with  thq  ex- 
pense and  the  time  occupied  in  hearing  and 
deciding  the  diffisrent  causes.  Such  was 
the  held  of  inquiry  laid  open  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  he  was  not  aware  of  anv 
words  in  the  £nglish  language  which 
could  ^ive  to  any  body  of  commissioners 
a  wider  range  for  invesUgation.  But  the 
commissioners  were  not  to  stop  here; 
they  were  to  inquire  whether  any,  and 
what,  part  of  the  business  could  be  use- 
fully withdrawn  from  the  lord  chaiic^lioK 
aod  submitted  to  some  other  court ;  as 
well  as,  whether  his  jurisdiclion  in  bank- 
ruptcy  cases  cpul4  ^^^  be  bene^cialty 
transferred.    It  was  taid^  tl^a(  the  coi^f*. 


miasioners  were  restricted  in  thek  inqiuqr^ 
but  he  pould  say,  that  there  was  no^oM 
branch  of  the  enquiry  which  tl^ey  ^a^ 
not  touched  upon ;  they  invited  infosoir 
ation ;  they  sought  for  evidence ;  notoing 
referred  to  them  was  abut  out  from  ipr 
vestigation  [hear,  hear].  If  tba,t  thea 
were  so,  what  ground  was  there  for  ret 
presenting  that  no  confidence  xsould  he 

E laced  fn  such  a  commission  I  To  whom^ 
e  asked,  was  such  an  inquiry  to  be  comr 
mitted  I  To  a. committee  of  the  House? 
Cerlainlv  not;  but  to  a  committee  of 
practical  and  experienced  persons,  t^ 
persons  conversant  with  the  subject  on 
which  inquiry  waa  to  be  instituted.  That 
abuses  existed,  that  anomalies  premiled 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  he  never  at« 
tempted  to  deny ;  but  he  would  denv  that 
any  other  than  practical  men  could  augr 
gest  adequate  remedies  for  their  c9re.--7 
He  was  well  aware,  that  the  House  did 
not  like  to  bear  long  speeches  in  defenoi 
of  the  court  of  Chaucery ;  but  he  hope4 
he  would  stan^  excuseo,  while  he  read 
one  or  two  paitfages  from  a  book^  i^bicb 
was  said  to  be  of  some  we^ht  apd«U9 
thority  bv  some  bon.  and  learned  gentlet 
men  at  the  other  si4e  of  the  Hoqse.  H/^ 
alluded  to  the  work  of  Mr.  IV^ler,  on  t|[if 
present  state  of  the  civil  la^  of  England, 
and  be  there  found  this  paasage  :t^*<  J^ 
has  been  already  intimated,  that  ;lie  jaoiqip 
paratively  late  period  at  which  courta  iqijf 
equity  arose,  appears  to  be  one  oi  t^e 
chief  reasons  why  the  words  ai)d  pbraaea 
used  in  equitable  proceedinga  are  m^re 
intelligible  than  those  employed  lA  tl^ 
courts  of  common  law.  To  the  ^^ 
circumitancip  it  may  be  owing,  that,  until 
a  comparatively  refcent  peri|>d,  there  wpf 
no  necessity  for  its  written  pleadings  being 
so  rigidly  confiped  to  a  precise  foroi  an 
those  of  the  coipnionJaw  were  very  earij 
required  to  be.  It  is  true,  the  fnultitoqt 
of  technics  rules  which  the  subtlety  of 
practice  has  now  introduced,  baa  deptrof  9 
ed  this  simplicity ;  but  the  main  principlf 
of  eouitable  pleading  are  atill  entttlea  tQ 
deciaed  commendaMon.'*  He  would  nq| 
bere  say  whether  Mr.  Miller  wi|S  %  gcMHl 
authority  or  no^ ;  but,  at  all  ev^ts,  hj^^ 
waa  a  man  of  some  auttiP^^y  ^^^  ^ 
fltated,  cbat  the  present  ayatf^n  of  equity 
pleading,  waa  not  only  not  bad^  but  ^Ot 
titled  to  depi^ed  CQipmen^ti<p.  )fow, 
one  of  the  objecta  pf  the  conpiuaaion  ^vaa, 
to  cut  4»ff  tbeiff  technicalitiea  aqq  ahuaea ; 
ffpd  the  great  object  ahoi^^  be»  oot  t^ 
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apply  practical  remediet  to  practical 
abuses  [hear].  Mr.  Miller  wcQt  on  to 
aajr*-**  While  the  roaiters  in  Chancery, 
who  are  appointed  by  (he  chancellor,  and 
attached  to  him  as  assistants,  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in  devising 
new  writs,  which  multiply  the  forms  of 
fiction,  and  impede  its  progress  in  the 
courts  of  common. law,  no  pecaiission  has 
ev^r  been  gi^ven  to  those  offiqers  to  intec- 
ineddie  .with  any  part  of  the  procedure 
under  the  ^cbancellor's  equitable  jurisdio- 


for  the^porpose  of  8bowiDg«0BKSi)i»|k;wrf 
learned  g^nt^men,  that,  however;  ligbitj 
they  might  be  pleased  jto  speak  or  fthe 
opinioi^s  of  chancery  laagers,  yet  that- lall 
tend  to  .shew  in  what  estimation  they^are 
held  by  the  people  at  the  other  aide  «f 
the  Atlantic :-— *ut  has  happeoad  unfoetu^ 
nately  in  our  ^tate  /so  far  aa  my  own  e«* 
perieace  exrtends)  tbaitbe  l^adera  jof  .ftha 
bar  liave  neglected  or  contemoed  <aiiy 
study  of  the  f ulea  of  fmotice*  juid  baaa 
contributed  nothing  to  its  pseoiaion  lor 


tion..  T|ie  court  of  Chancery  has  tona-  improvement.  WJiUe  every  ^ume  of 
cipi^ly  sidberted  to  Jthat  jibrm  of  bill  with  jE^pigUsh  Kjeporta  joootaiiw  notAS  of 
wbiqh  it  begao»-fmd  which  it  applies  to  all 
sorta  of  persooB  and  xauses  of  action. 
l.{id€«d,  it  will  i^qtbe  easy  to  propose  <aoy 
plan  .of  .procedure  more  natural  ox  appro«- 
priate  than  that  of  the  court  cC  Chancery, 
HI  essential  points,  now  is.  If  it  were 
disencuD^ber^  of  that  load  of  abusea  and 
anomalies  which  time  and  carelessness 
have  accumulated^  it  is  w^  4tted,  by 
nsieana  qf  pleadings,  hearings  before  a 
ju^gCf  references  by  a  judge  to  ^oe^of 
the  masters  if^i  )iis  opinion oo  aubordinate 
matjters,  and  hcsai^ngSi  OP^  further  direc- 
tions, when  it  returns  to  the  judg^  Main» 
t,o  settle  the  tedious  ao4  ipvolv^d  legal 
Qontroversies  to  which  a  loefinad  atate  of 
aocieiy  necessarily  gives  birth.'*-<-He  waa 
aware  that  the  periml  of  thcae  extracta 
might  seem  tedious;  but  a9  they  bad 
heard  so  much  of  the  abuses  of  the  ^ourt 
of  Chancery,  he  .only  read  tho^e  extracts 
for  the  purpose  oJF  placing  the  matter  in 
its  real  light  before  tbe  Houie.  It  noight 
be  said,  that  such  opinions  were  those  of 
a  chancery  lawyer,  and,  therefore,  worth 
Ijttle.  But  surely,  they  were  entitled  to 
-some  consideration,  especially  from  bon. 
4nd  learned  gentlemen,  who  had  referred, 
ip  a  former  debate,  to  the  code  Napoleon 
a|i  a  model  of  simplicity ;  and  who  had 
i^so  added,  that  there  was  no  pation  in 
Europe  which  would  tolerate  a  court  of 
Chancery  but  England.  From  America^ 
from  the  state  of  New  York*  a  book  was 
sent  forth,  written,  it  was  true,  by  a  law-* 
yer ;  and  it  was  entitled,  '*  The  Office  and 
Duties  of  QlaHers  in  Chaaeery;"  by 
Murray  Ijoffinao^  esq.  Here,  then,  was 
a  bqok  coming  frpm  pur  ritala  ki  an»a 
and  in  ^oinmef oe  ( a  book  w hoaa  c^uteuta 
ware  borrowed  fropn  our  ipftituliona,  aa 
the  b^t.  and  sitfe^jt  ^hich  oonld  be  found 
tp  dirpot  them  ia  the  adminiatratioa  of 
piiblie  justice.  Fropi  .that  work  he  would 
not  q/S^  inaoy  ^xUaota,  but  thero  waa 
one  which  bd  iiMi^t  read,  if  it  were  only 


taken  by  the  oip^  diatioguished  lawgoaiai 
our  own  fcbaneellort  in  bis  effaita  to^tde 
the  course  of  the  eoiNrt»  has  been  Tevf 
)ittle  aided  by  Abp«e  beat  qualified  •  m 
aasiat  hiiB«  ll  4bey  <ba^  iregarded  Mm 
auhjept  ap  Viine^tb  tfieir  iKtealioni  th* 
aeotioieDt  is  iMiifpDtjinate  and  eiraiieottfr 
S.uch  ii  not  the  •apinioi^  of  -the  able 
and  deep  thinking  iopd  EMon,  whoae 
oaaaideriation  has  heea  aa  ddHMsrate* 
and  his  dcicision  aa  aMtuced  upon  paiala 
of  practice,  as  upon  the  important  doe» 
trines  of  the  <count,  and  who-feeU  stBao^y 
what  lord  Erakine  declares,  '  the  inimla 
advaata^e  of  coaaefiling  practaee  aa  modk 
as  possible  with  the  jiiioataBce«f  jualiee.^ 
Such  waa  not  ihe  oplom  ef  the  great  hud 
Bacon,  the  oiaii  moat  lUuiiijeua  in  EBgHsh 
amiala  for  the  {>oweai  of  loteHect,  wboae 
naipd  juaited  ia  the  moat  enjoem  degvee^ 
the  ^emprebeostvi^  and -the  asiaate,  and 
the  solitary  destiny  of  whose  fum  it  ia, 
that  no  memorable  achievement  of  ait  er 
scieoca  cap  be  effected  without  castiag 
back  n  portion  of  its  glory  upon  hia  own 
name*.  He  deemed  it  not  unworthy  hia 
great  underatandiag  to  collect,  revise,  and 
establish  a  body  of  orders,  which  remain 
to  thia  day  the  foundation  of  much  of  tha 
existing  praciice»  and  wliieh  are  as  re* 
markable  for  the  precision  of  tiieir  Ian* 
guage  as.  the  utility  of  their  proviaiona.** 
He  entirely  concurred  with  the  doetrinea 
and  philoaophy  of  lord  Bacon,  inaaaMMli 
as  thejF  work  well,  and  were  foanded  on 
just  principles,  and  dealt  with  minute  par* 
ticulars,  rather  than  being  based  upon 
general  and  aCMted  aaaunptiona.  In 
what  situatioD,  thent  do  the  cocwnisaioneffa 
new  aland  \  He  tefed  he  waa  wearying 
the  Houaf  t  btti  while  lie  admitted  thai 
the  pmotfee  of  .the  oeort  of  Chancery  re* 
quired  refonaatino,  he  meant  that  peraona 
beat  ac<|i|pinie4  with  the  conrt  wem  tlMee 
only  wmoh  could  anggest  tiie  proper  re* 
mediM.    In  the  eourae  of  the  inquiry, 
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•veiy  tiling  was  atletided  to  which  was 
likely  to  be  prodactlve  of  lertice  to  the 
pablic ;  every  evil  complained  of  in  that 
House  was  brought  under  the  view  of  the 
commisfiion ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  no 
better  plan  could  have  been  adopted,  than 
that  of  receiving  evidence  from  all  the 
practical  men  whom  they  could  find.  It 
was  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the  commis* 
aiooers  would  not  l>e  worth  giving.  Upon 
that  subject  he  would  not  now  say  much, 
but  he  trusted  the  House  would  hear  that 
opinion  before  they  anticipated  it,  and 
smticii^te  it,  also,  to  be  bad  and  not  worth 
VBoeiving.  For  himself,  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  cluuticter  of  the  com- 
Brisstoners  would  have  inspired  confidence 
IB  the  House  and  the  country,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  mere 
instruments  of  delusion.  After  all  that 
had  been  said,  he  hoped  the  commissioners 
would  be  able  to  suggest  some  remedy 
finr  the  existing  abuaes;  and  he  was  quite 
confident,  whatever  taunts  or  sarcasms 
night  be  thrown  out  against  diem,  that 
Aey  would  be  able  to  submit  sach  opinions 
to  the  House,  at  would  prove  they  had 
been  zealously  employed  in  fulfilling  the 
thnt  committed  to  tfaieir  care. '  Until  the 
period  came  for  making  their  report,  he 
hoped  their  proceedings  would  not  be 
meddled  with;  but  when  they  have  made 
their  report,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  He 
fidt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  brother  com- 
missioners, who  were  all  diligently  and 
aealously  employed  in  the  duties  confided 
tothemi  to  say  thus  much  in  their  vindi- 
eatioB,  aa  well  as  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  they  had  done    [hear,  hear].  - 

Dr.  Lad^ingion  expressed  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  motion,  and  said,  that 
n  aU  'lie  had  heard  from  his  brother  com- 
hiissioner,  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
die  true  and  universal  principle^  that  pub- 
licity was  in  all  cases  calculated  to  elicit 
die  truth.  He  widied  that  the  evidence 
dionld  be  published,  in  order  that  it  might 
undergo  a  lull  discussion  in  every  possmie 
shape,  byjmmphlets,  reviews,  and  other- 
wise ;  because  tnis  discussion  would,  among 
iu  other  good  elbcts,  afford  assistance  to 
the  commissioDers  themselves,  and  the 
BBore  the  subject  was  examined,  the  more 
likely  was  it  that  the  great  objaet  of  the 
faiqotrT  would  be  obtained.  He  was  anx- 
iooa  ako  that  it  should  be  prodoeed,  that 
it  anight  prove  that  the  cernmipsion  had 
been  mfaidftil  of  their  duty,  and  had  dis^ 
charged  it  with  faithfulneaa  and  impaiv 


tiality.  A  very  short  «pace  of  time  would 
suffice  for  its  production ;  and  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done  would  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  production  of  that  which  had  ^one 
before,  because  so  much  had  been  done, 
that  he  verily  believed  no  further  evidence 
remained  to  be  taken,  excepting  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  such  parts  as  ex- 
hitnted  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  persons  examined.  He  would  be  the 
last  person  to  say  one  word  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  commission  was  composed. 
But  he  begged  the  House  to  consider, 
that  in  order  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  three  things  were  necessary— first, 
that  the  system  should  be  a  good  one ; 
secondly,  that  the  practice  shodd  be 
judicious;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  iudge 
should  discharge  his  duty  with  ability, 
integrity,  and  despatch.  If  any  one  of 
these  items  were  wanting,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  justice  could  be  duly  adminis- 
tered. With  respect  to  the  first  point, 
that,  he  submitted,  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into. 
The  second  was  conveyed  in  the  instruc* 
tioos  to  this  commission  in  so  comprehen* 
sive  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
extend  them.  Whether  the  chancellor 
had  been  a  good  judge  or  not,  the  com- 
mission was  not  directed  in  precise  terms' 
to  inquire  into ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  give  their  opinion  whether  any 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cfasncellor 
ought  to  be  taken  away,  unless  they  first 
canie  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  having  faithfully  and  ably  dis- 
charged their  high  dutin  or  not ;  because, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  what  means 
the  airear  had  been  occasioned,  the  delay 
complained  of  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  proper  quarter.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  object,  if  it  became  In- 
ctdentaH;^  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  speak 
plainly  his  opmion  as  to  where  the  blame 
ought  to  rest.  If  any  thing  appeared  to 
criminate  any  of  the  individuals  he  had 
mentionsd,  he  trusted  in  God  that  he 
should  not  want  mental  courage  enou(^h 
to  discharge  his  duty  faithfbll^ ;  and  m 
justice  to  his  brother  commissioners,  he 
must  say  that  be  had  seen  in  none  of  diem 
the  sli^test-  disposition  to  shrink  'from 
that  duty  [hear].  He  begged  leave  to 
add  one  or  two  words,  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  been  selected 
as  a  member  of  that  conraiission.  It  was 
suiBciently  obvious  that  he  bad  been 
selected  as  an  Opposition  member ;  a  man 
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whose  political  opinians  were  well  known ; 
and  he  was  sure  thai  he  was  sent  to  the 
commission,  not  as  a  spy,  but  in  order  to 
do  his  duty.    He  had  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear  from  the  strict  performance  of 
bis  duty.    He  bad  received  no  place— no 
favour*    Re  was  not  bound  by  gratitude 
for  the  past,  nor  by  hopes  for  the  future; 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  allowed  to  him 
that  he  joined  the  commission  with  a  view 
to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with 
tile  utmost  impartiality.    Let  him  also  be 
justy  and  add — that  if  he  found  a  complete 
mvestigation  was  refused,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  come  down  to  that  House  and 
say  that  justice  was  not  done*    But,  while 
making^  this  statement*  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  candour  to  say,  that  he  would 
notact  in  thespirit  of  persecution,  although 
be  trusted  he  would  nave  firmness  enough 
to  do  his  duty.    It  was  said,  that  this 
commission  could  do  no  good^  because 
the  chancellor  was  at  its  head ;  and  if  the 
lord  chancellor  had  attended  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses^  if  his  eye  had  always 
been  upon  them,  when  certain  matters 
not  very  agreeable  to  his  lordship  might 
have  been  elicited»  the  inquiry  could  not 
have  been  complete ;  but,  in  justice  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  it  must  be  stated,  that  bis 
lordship  remained  away  during  the  whole 
of  the  examination ;  and  after  it  was  taken, 
1)0  expressed  his  readiness  to  attend,  and 
olTer  any  explanation  which  might  be  in 
bia  power  ||hear,  hear].    He  now  merely 
dealt  in  fairness  to  the  lord  chancellor; 
and  he  would  add»  that  in  no  one  instance 
had  the  commission  been  shackled  in  their 
inquiry.    He  was  not  disposed  to  screen 
the. lord  chancellor,  neither  did  he  wish 
to  pay  him  compliments;  but  if  he  had 
concealed  these  fads,  it  would  be  a  pu- 
aillaoimoua  and    unworthy  concealment 
[bear,  hear].    It  was  true,  that  the  com- 
nissionera  had,  as  yet,  made  no  report ; 
but  the  reason  was,  that  they  coula  not 
dfi  so,  without  iu  being  imperfect.    Dehty 
had  taken  place  from  unavoidable  cansea. 
One  of  them  waa  the  iUoess  of  the  viofr- 
chancellor ;  but  that  defaiT  had  been  more 
than  amply  compensate  by  the  very  valu- 
ajble  ^pers  which  he  bad  oilered  to  the 
commission — papers  which,  coming  from 
tlie  able  and  practical  source  they  did, 
would  prove  bigUy  worthy  the  aHention 
of  hia  majeaty's  mniisten.    He  Ibanked 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  heard   him.     He  hoped  the 
House  would  acisede  to  the  motion^— It 
would  produce  great  good ;  for  it  would 
produce  discussion. 


Mr.  Lod&irf  thought,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter  to  wait  till  the  whole  evidence  waa 
taken  and  the  report  drawn  up,  before  any 
part  of  it  was  published.  The  House 
would  then  have  before  it  the  remedy  sug* 
gested  for  the  abuses,  if  any. 

Mr.  Abercramhjf  said,  that  if  the  House 
was  sincere  in  wishing  for  a  reform  of 
abuses,  they  would  vote  for  the  motion* 
It  had  been  stated  by  several  membera,' 
that  no  harm  could  come  from  pobliahing 
the  evidence,  while  he,  and  those  who 
voted  with  him  contended,   that  much 

good  would  arise  from  making  it  known, 
y  now  publishing  the  evidence,  the 
House  would  save  a  whole  year.  It 
would  also  shew  the  public  what  thecoma 
mission  had  been  doing,  and  enable  themt 
by  sifUng  it,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion. 
It  was  me  to  say,  that  any  reform  would 
ever  be  effected,  unless  the  pubKc  presred 
it.  Inquiry  bad  been  postponed  as  long 
as  possible.  It  was  the  public  who  had 
forced  it  on,  and  it.was  the  public  who 
would  effect  the  reform.  The  people  took 
a  deep  Interest  in  lU  for  many  of  their 
most  valuable  interests  were  involved  in 
it.  Let  the  public,  then,  have  the  evi- 
dence; let  Uiem  sift  it;  let  them  see 
where  the  evil  lay;  and  let  them  elicil 
the  truth  amidst  those  discrepancies  which 
were  said  to  exist.  He  was  quite  con* 
vinced,  that  upon  this  subject  no  maa 
could  give  a  better  or  sounder  opinion 
than  lord  Eldon.  As  far  as  high  attain- 
ments in  his  profession  wentt  that  judge 
waa  inferior  to  none.  But  here  he  musi 
stop.  The  loudest  complaint  which  had 
been  madci— others,  if  tney  would,  mieht 
call  it  chunoor,  but  he  called  it  reaaonabla 
and  welUfounded  oomphunt—waa  against 
lord  EUoa  himselfj  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  the  joatice  of  hia 
court.  The  ffranunen  of  the  nomereua 
petitiona  on  tnia  aobject  waa  the  tneeo- 
venience  which  aaiton  experienced,  in 
conaequeoce  of  the  practice  of  potting 
caiwea  day  after  day  in  lord  Eldon'a 
paper,  purporting  to  contain  the  bosi- 
nesa  of  each  day,  and  which  eaoaea  did  not 
come  on.  Tiiey  were  postponed  over  and 
over  iigain,  and  eadi  postponement  waa  at« 
tended  with  a  eonaideralue  expense;  and 
Of  en  when  cansea  had  been  dedded,  the 
Judgment  waa  dehgred  aonaetimes  for 
weeka^  aoasetimea  for  noothsi  sooMtimes 
bn  yesm.  These  were  among  the  heafy 
oomplainta  made  againat  lord  Eldoo,  and 
he  asked  whether  die  commissionen  bad 
examined  into  them  ?    Whether  eny  thing 
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had  be^n  done  to  ascertain  their  truth, 
whether  the  catise* papers  had  been  pro* 
duced,  which  trould  at  once  decide  the 
point?'  Any  person  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  would  agree  with 
him,  that  this  was  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience the  public  had  to  complain  of,  and 
that  thi^  brought  upon  the  whole  system 
a  gteater  degree  or  discredit  than  fairly 
fell  to  its  share.  He  thought  that  system, 
if  properly  administered,  was  admirably 
contrived  for  the  .public  advantages  for 
tfie  sake  of  the  system  then,  he  wished 
the  subject  to  be  fully  examined.  He 
must  say  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  commission  was  composed*  that 
i^  was  the  first  time,  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
Proceedings  of  a  particular  court,  that  the 
piecson  selected  to  be  at  the  head  of  that 
commission  was  the  person  who  presiiied 
Qiver  that  court. 

Sir  Af.  W*  Hidlei^.sAidi  it  was  not  the 
QMift  of  Chancery  alone*  which  required 
reform*  Let  the  House  look  also  to  the 
qpurt  of  Exchequer,  and  the  other  courts  % 
for  they  all  required  to  be  looked  after. 
He  had  had  a  cause  twelve  years  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer;  ,  He  had  then  got  a 
decree  in  his  favour,  and  gained  by.it  40/. 
a  year,  at 'an  expense;  of  ibetween  7,000^* 
and  SJOOOl*  He  wished  as  much  as  any* 
man  to  see  the-  sy)Btem  altered;  bnt  he 
musi  object  to  the  mode  in  which  an  in- 
dividual was  attacked,  night  after  nisht^— 
He*  wai!  persuaded  such  altacka  did  no 
gpod ;  fori  lord  Eldon  stood  very  high  in 
the  estimation  oC}the4>eopie  of  England. 
,  M  ni/ame^said,  that  the  ooarl  of  equity- 
ouftht  to  be  called  .a  .court  of  robbery, 
ivad  that  there  could  be  noreatoaabie' 
hope  of  its  being  refiNrmed.until  tb^Hoese" 
itself  should  bO:reforniiftdi' '  ' 

Mr.i  Brwgham'  said,'  that  havangtsclate*- 
ly  had  an  opportunity  >  of  deliv^ing^  his' 
sentiments  vn  thiasobJettrliO  did  not  now 
intend  to  detab»  the  Houae.  With  re** 
spei:t  to  the  lord  chanoeUor  he  would  aay,> 
that  in  thajimtability -of  his  habits^  and  in> 
hla  courteoiia  tmanner  in  all  public  busiw' 
ness,  .be  far  aarpasaed  every  other  judge, 
from  •  the  highest  ta  the  lowest,  that  he 
had  ever  seen*  This  it  wee  that  caoaed 
him^te  feel,  whenever*  it  was*  his  duty  to 
make,  aojrjcha^pe*  againal  lord  Eidon,  a 
consideraMeipain  al  being  eWiged  to  use 
hamh  exMeaaiOna^againat  •one,  who  Jiaver 
used  bannexpraasionaloany  one.  Haapokn 
of  him  BM  a  judge  not  as  a  poUtidan,  He 
bad  heard  the  late  air  &  Romillyr  over  and 
over  ageia  avoir  the. aaan  - lepugnanoe. 


and  for  the  aame  reason.  As  a  f>oliticijam 
lord  Eldon  acted  very  differently;  (ot% 
when  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  no 
man  who  said  more  harsh  thin^-  or  who 
spoke  with'  less' respect  of  his  enemies.— 
If  ever  a'  motion  stood  on  irrefragable 
grounds,  it  was  the  present.  To  say  thai 
the  report  would  be  made  belbra  the  next 
session,  what  was  it  but  getting  rid  of  the 

anestioo,  because  those  concerned  in  it 
urst  not  meet  it  fairly  ?  The  r^al  quea^ 
tion  which  the  House  was-  caUed  upon  to 
decide  bythe  present  motion  was,  whether' 
the  conduct  of  the  lord  chancel  lor- ahnaM 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquirjr^'next  sesi* 
sion  or  the  session  after;  for  unless  the 
evidence  were  read  by  parliament  and 
the  country  during  tno  long  vacatioi^ 
next  session  would  bring  no  remedy  for 
the  evil  so  loudly  complained  of*  Hfk 
learaed  friend  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  told' 
the  House,  that 'the  commiiaion,  a»*lav 
as  he  was  concerned,  was  impartiaUy 
constituted.  That  he  most  readi^ 
admitted:  but,  when  he  looked  al*  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  conn 
mission— >when  he  recollected -the  iafitaK 
itiea  of  human  nature— when  be^<oi»* 
sidered  bow  he  himself  she^d'fe^Hf'he 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  eommisaion  ef^ 
which  he  would  be  the  only  oppotitidn 
member—he-  could  not  help  imagining 
that  his  learned  friend  ml^t  be  inAneneeil* 
in  his  opiniens  by aomethmg  like  ftitelhag 
of  generosity  towards  ah  adversary.  WhOn- 
he- recollected,  too,  that  the  cemmissioit* 
waa  bereaved  of  the  assistance  of  •  hb 
learOted  friend  the  member  for^Lineokt^ 
who  was' carefully  exOHlded'  only  becfioae 
he-bed  brought  the  eubfoct  under  tlie'neM 
ike  of  parliament*.-when.  he  recoUectod' 
thae  the  commission  was  likewise  boraaverf' 
of  tthe  assistance  of  hir  friend,  the'  mem^ 
her  tor  Durham  (Mr.  M.  A.  -  Tayl0P>» 
who  first  [a  laugh j«-4ie* would  say,  that 
there  was -riot  a  man  in  that  Honsnwho 
deaervlfd  better  of  htaconntfy  then  that' 
hon.  member,  and  he' should  like  to*  see 
the  man  ^  who  would  sneer  wberi  he  ut* 
teied  his*  conscientious  opinion-  hi  favour 
of  that  hon.  and  leaiined  individuaL  He 
saw  members 'Whose  learning  amodnted 
te  no  more- than  the  capacity  of  coontiiig 
ten- upon  their  fingera,  who  presumed  10 
sneer  at  what  he  aaid«*-meaibcA(e  who 
never  optaed  their  mouths  in  that  House 
but  tO'Covar  themadt ee  with  Ytdieiila^  and 
wbilae  aUeflce  was  the  most  prudent  per^ 
of4iMireondoeekJio  saw  theae  nttfl't>re- 
same  to  afeeer  ar  a  ^nagyric  which  waa 
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conMo  bir  6f€i^'MfiOQ  who  asd  the 
tooMr  of  larid#iite  the  tfHKriiHMl  to  whom 
it  f«l«Ared.  *  6fr  8.  Romilly— ^ho,  to  be 
ftnre,  wet  no  greet  lawyer,   who  was  a 
(MTion  of  contracted  facuRiee— thought  he 
oooM  not  better  employ  his  vahiable  time 
fhan  in  consntting  the  hon.  member  for 
Darham  In  private,  and  supporting  him  in 
Mblic,  on  the  siMect  oF  the  court  of 
Cbaneery— sir  8.  RomiHy  did  not  think 
It  beneath  bna  to  back  the  hon.  member 
in  the  coeomtttee  which  was  appointed 
wkh  reference  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 
And  then  began  tHat  dMipter  of  the  firos- 
IratiOQ  of  hope  to  the  House  and  the 
eooniry,'  wbleii  was  not  yet  brought  to  a 
booclosioD.     In  that  committee  no  ob* 
etraetlon  was  oflbred  to  inquiry  on  pohits 
of  prsctioes  but,  no  eooner  did  sir  S. 
fiomilly  and  the  hon.  membelr  for  Durham 
proceed  to  the  too  delicate  part  of  the 
qtteatioo-HM»  looner  did  they  direct  their 
mqnfate  to  the  tinie  which  had  elapsed 
Ami  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause  to  the 
giving  of  jodgoent— than  an  adjournment 
was  movsdy  end  members  who  had  never 
iMflfd  of  whit  had  been  stated  on  the 
anhjeMf  crowded  in  to*  beinend  the  lord 
ohiooellor  by  their    votes.«^His    hon. 
iMd  leenied  friend  stnted,  that  the  lord 
flhsBMeUofi  out  of  delicacy,  had  resohred 
M^  to  attend  the  commission,  during 
the  exaoHaatioft  of  witnesses;  in  short, 
that  be  was  boldly  resolved  to  meet  any 
charge  which  might  be  brouaht  i^nst 
Mm.   '  At  the  eoarage  whicm  the  lord 
chancellor  displayed,  be  did  not  (bel  mtich 
surprised ;  for  nodiing  conM  be  a  better 
ibandaiion  Ibr  boldness  than  a  consdoua- 
oasi  of  sliaohito  secority  from  conviction 
by  Ills  Jttd^s  but  he  thonght  that  his 
laarasd  friend  was   miiuken   vrith   re- 
spect to  Che  faeti  tfiat  the  k>rd  chancellor 
Md  never  aitended  the  examinatloa  of 
wilaessasi    He  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  eaamlnation  of  the  first  witness, 
who  waa  an  eesinent  practitioner  of  the 
ooufft,  oOcupied  fbnr  days.     The  lord 
ahiaiieellor,  aoeording  to  his  own  rule, 
sjioaM  not  have  attended  At  all :  he  at« 
landed  two  davs.    The  lord  chancellor 
bad  net,  chereforef  eabibited  that  strict 
aaafotmity  to  the  role  which  he  had  laid 
d*w»t  wbick  wodd  have  been  reqoired  to 
gito  satjathetioa,  supposmg  the  role  hi 
itself  to  have'  been  of  any  valoe.    If  the 
lofd  ohaiMeUor  imM  nor  trust  men  whim 
ho  bad  bioMlf  sent  to  mqalio  mCo  his 
oaodaeii  hf^afeMnee  ftosa  the  coawnisteo 
atigbthai^bdeo  of  sense  importance  t  bat 
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as  it  happened,  looking  at  the  conaHtutioik 
of  the  commission,  it  ad  not  matter  two 
straws  whether  he  was  absent  or  not 
[hear].  Now,  how  was  that  commisMon 
composed?  At  the  head  of  it  was  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  himself.  Next  on 
the  list  came  the  ooble  lord's  old  and  tried 
friend,  lord  Redesdale,  who  had  mounted 
the  ladder  of  political  preferment  with  hh 
lordship,  but  sJways  a  step  behind««who 

fot  into  the  oflice  of  Irish  cnaDcellor  when 
is  noble  friend  got  into  that  of  English 
chancellor.  Hie  next  commissioner  was 
the  vice-chancellor,  an  officer  of  the  noble 
lord*s  own  court.  Nex^  came  a  noble 
lord  (Gifford)  iost  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  who  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  favour  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Ho 
had  never  seen  any  man  raised  to  emU 
nenoe  in  so  extraordinary  a  mamier.  Hd 
was  seen  practising  at  the  Exeter  sessions ; 
and  three  weeks  afker,  he  was  ttada  So- 
Iicitor*general.  The  man  who  had  been 
raised  in  this  extraonlinary  madner  cer^ 
tainly  owed,  a  great  deal  to  the  architect 
of  his  fortunes,  Doing  in  no  respect  the  ar- 
chitect of  them  himself.  He  had  been  raised 
to  his  present  eminence  upon  the  credit  of 
possessing  abilities  which  he  had  never 
exhibited— he  had  got  every  thing  opoit 
tick.  He  had  never  spoken  to  any  in- 
divtdiml  in  the  profession  who  dtcl  not 
consider  the  nobie  lord's  rise  the  most  ex- 
traordinary flight  upwards  of  any  thing, 
except  a  balloon,  which  had  ever  been 
witnessed.  Afler  the  noble  lord  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  point,  not  of  ro^al 
but  of  chancellarian  fiivour — afker  having 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
(and,  he  bcKeved,  he  was  the  youngest 
lodge  who  had  ever  sat  on  that  bench), 
ne  was*  by  a  sort  of  legerdemain  known 
only  to  the  lord  chancdlor,  advanced  to 
the  olBce  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  most 
lucrative  sund  easiest  of  all  the  law  appoint- 
ments. Then,  as  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  smre,  and  that  no  latent  seed  of  par- 
tiality shonkllnrk  in  the  noble  lord's  mind 
which  might  bias  his  Judgment  in  favour 
of  hia  patron,  he  was  made  a  sort  of 
deputy  chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  do  the  lord  chancellor's  joomeywork 

Sa  laugh].  In  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
lis  person  the  victim  or  what  sir  Aobert  * 
Walpole  callad  politicai  gratitude,  he  was 
pointed  out  as  tno  Individual  to  whom  the 
lord  ehinodlor  meant  to  leave  his  office 
tij  way  of  legacy*  It  was  understood  that 
too  learned  lora^  meant  to  make  him  hia 
batrand  legatee,  by  devising  to  him  tho 
4  A 


UMLMUH  (fif  ihK.  terpi  of  liis  i^a^  li|a 
P-,j^i(t  heiqg  thf  ternvfor  whi^hiti^pp^^ 
the  Qj^c^*  wac  in  fuUirVtobjeJiQlflvlLNai;]^ 
The  other. oiemben^  of  the  oomnj^ipii 
^ere  tlie^  SoKcitor-gen^ral^  Master  Cox, 
ai)d  several  other  persoDB  who  exp^ql^d 
to  be  roasters.  These  were  the.  peifsons 
whom  the  lorcj  cbancellor  bad  selected:  tc^ 
inquire  ioto  his  conduct,  an^  these  wei^e 
the  persons  with  whom  he  walked  throug)i 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  --.liot  of  d^aMi, 
(lut— of  Chancery^  iii  the  hope  of.ajipeedjr 
and  blessed  resurreetioo.  It  was  proposed 
to  ioMHreioto  tqe  conduct  of  UlpJqi4 
ebane^r*  and  the  learned  lord  «M^  ^  let 
•nie  oaoe  myju^ges,"  That  wa^.gi|^ited» 
aojd  the  first  judge  he  n^me4»  y^^  hin^s^lf^ 
^e  learned  lora^s  coadiiet  ceo^iiijed  hu;ii 
oFa  ludicrous  ,  circumstance,  ifhici)  oct 
ipiirrecL  in  W^tcoorlaud.  In  si  cause  of 
^*  Tbbfpp^on  aj^inst  JacMon/ '  a  nan  of 
m  Pl^nJ*  WWe*<>t  int^  the  Jury-box, 
butfhv  i^cne  attiectuif  .attentioot.  he.  was 
a«ki^d#  yery;  naturallv,  wh^jther^  he  w^ 
any.  relation  of  the  plaintiif,,  tc^  which,  h^ 
yeptie^.  •<  I  is  iho;  plainiiS:'  Was  no^ 
this  just  like  the  fconoucl  of,  the  lord  cbaor 
cellor  2  A  comniission  was  aopointe^  to 
try  the  lord  chancellor;  lord.EldoD.  prer 
aented,  bio^self  as.firs^  comoissioner ;  h^ 
was  aske4  whether  h9  .w^s  pinj  relation  tp 
the  lord  ^haocellbr,  and,  he  fuupefe^.  ai 
once  **  t  is  the  cbaiicellor/*  The  juidge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  at  Westmorhuul 
Requested  Mr*  Thooipsoo  to  step  out.  of 
the  jury-box ;  and  yetr  Mr.  Thonipson  was 
as  conscientious  &  man.  as  the  Iqrd  chaor 
f  ellor ;  for  he  had  taken  an  oath«  too^  that 
lie  would  well  and  truly  try  the  issue 
joined  betweep  the  parties  and  a  true 
Terdict  gjve^  sq  help  bin  God.i  The 
lodge,  however,  iras.  not.  willing^  to  let 
fir^  Thompson  do  that  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath»  which  the  lord  ohancellor,  had 
undertaken  to  do  without*  Let  no  mora 
be  heard  about  the  challenging^  of  juries. 
The  chancellor's  goUen  rula  was,  b^t; 
for  it  would  render  the  decision  asjspeed^ 
and  satisfactory  to  one  party,  as  bia 
practice  in  his  own  court  wasuo^peedy  ai^ 
unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  had.beei) 
iniormed  that  the  commiwioe  word,  vefjf 
careful  of  touching,  upon  tbe^  tender  ppiu^  | 
t  pameljr,  tbe^time  which.tl^e  lord.'chi^ce}iof 
suffered  to  elapse  betwcep  Uke  Gnat  hwf 
injt  of  a^  cause  and.tbe.delivery  pf  iu^gv 
tnent  on  it.  For  ipi^ti^nQet.w^re4i.qiiestioi) 
bad  been  proposed,  to  a  wiineas,  on  ^hia 

Soint,  the  witness  was  df^ired  ^o  withdrawi 
^e  room  was  cleared,  and  the  question 


m^  im^  n^piiat^  Thia  ^  h^  W4 
ata^,  as  i|  fact^  It  wan  ibe;  afio^iift/i 
g^> W  by  thfi'  witneaa  bim^.  Tl^  tonfr 
which  hon»  membfiilP  oalhocoppo^te  sulfi 
of  the  Houae  now  adoptedp  waa^  4^^ 
di&reot  from  that  which,  thev  had  fqir 
merly.  held.  Ho  remembered  wh^u,  if  tW 
system,  of  the  court  of  Chancery  wmHr 
t«|cked,  the  Tori^a^would  have  fiiid^  •*  Dq 
not  attack  the  ^orious  tvs^uii..whicli  has 
been  blinded. dow«i:tp  ^a  ey- ovr.aaqastoip 
•—lay  your  blameupcin  mennhut  leave.tbq 

a^teoi  alone**'  Bu|»  novfj  th^  whole  of  thu 
afine  waf  laid  uppii-  tbq  Sfalpm  of'  Hf^ 
copr^  of  the  Chancery  an4  ncit  ^^y,  opoii 
tho  chancellor.  RefilyM  4l^  cov^t  af 
Chai^cery  had  not^r  p)ay  ^he^  itSLsystf^ 
w^B,  blackened*  nu^htiafbr  nightnin  .^r499 
ft^  ^eei^  the  lor^  cl^ai^llor.  Ua4^  t^ 
'queatiop^Bveir  b^  put.tq^pj.of  th^.^ft- 
n^ssfi^  «<PaT4»u  thiid^.|hi^)8iH)hor-%iW| 
fi  pGjrsoo  qould,  with  ^  the  aaiiiiai\a^^fa 
viceH:luMicellor  and  a  dep^yripeaW-^af 
the  House  of  I#of)i)sp  do  whlM^  lord  Hlt^4^ 
widkc;*  lord  Tbi^]aw%  Qflord'  B^¥a.di4 
without  an¥  scvpI^, aid?*' ^  He'hadsee^ 
some  of  the  qpestioua.  ia  Utbf^rnpl^ 
which  had bc^en  proposed  tothaiWitiiesi(9i 
before  the  comm^iqu;  one  of  them  wee 
*— «  Call  any  man  sitnpora  Ih^.six  hquffl 
ia  the  court:  of!*Cha9<3ery«hava)g.  his  asiod 
durinir  tbat  time  oenatantly :  oa  th# 
strelcV'  The  inference,  which  it.  waa 
iqtfn^ed  shoidd  be  4wfafcom  that  quea^ 
tioo  was.  evidep^ ;  l|u|.  the  .'qMoati^  ahquld 
have  been  followed  t^ianoibei^  ''I)pea 
the  lord  chancellor  ait  for  six  hours- in  hie 
^Of^.  ever  J  day  except  Sunday*  with  his 
mind  on  the  stretch  oinniig.  that  timer* 
He  bop«e4  the  commipsjoneiQi  «K»uld  taka 
an  early  opportui^tK  of  putting  thAt 
oufestioq,  fma  also  of  ttypplying^  other 
deficiencies:  for  instancei  it  wasabaoluteljr 
oeceaaary  that  they  should  have  tbecausn 
papers  before  theiPf  which  would  show  at 
<>oce  what  delay  Viol^  plaee  between,  the 
final  hsaring  ov  and  the.  giving  of  judgr 
ment  on  causes  in  the  court  of  CbaoceJ^* 
Unless  the  commission  took  measucea^  foe 
j>rofaing:the  evil  to  the  bottomi  they  might 
sit  for  seven  times  seventy  daya»  but  t^ir 
labours  would  be  a  mockerytlobeeqiMiUed 
by.nothing  but  tba  manner  of  their,  oobv 
It^tution..  In  condusioot  he  had  heaidna 
mhstaetial  objection  ofl^rad  to  the  motio|^ 
which*  if  agreed  to^  woqldgp  far  tocomel 
^e  eyila  which  were  eoasj^lained  of»  but 
wbiqha  if  fimstratedtby  a  mioiaCeital  0M^ 
rity*  would  DevertbekMs  bate  the,  jOMNMa 
of  aU  thapeo|ile  of  Eoglaod  iia  iti  nmitt^ 


'  ffr.  CuMfpin  exptiuiidB.  R6  b^fer- 
«B  lie  Mfftit  irhed  h  as  a  fiict»  that  the 
totd  chatedtorlitid  been  present  only  on 
hro  odt  6rtbe  Ibny  days  ef  the  etainlna- 
ddn.  'Xfndbubtedly,  the  point  to  which 
bis  l^med  friend  principally  adverted  had 
tot 76t /been  corisfdered  In  the  commls- 
Sfon.  The  reason  was,  that  it  was  neces- 
iary  to  fbllcyw  tij>  the  investiffation  in  the 
(mtt  df  the  instructions  to  the  conimis* 
lion,  eommenciog  with  an  inquiry  into 
Che  practice  of  the  dburt  of  Chancery^  and 
Chen  seeing  Ifi  on  any  piibfic  grpufiid,  the 
6ondact  m  Ate  lord  Aancellbr  could  be 
kistly  knade^'iiubjbet  of  separate  cdnti- 
deratfoa.  Hie  ibqtiiry  w^  not  closed; 
tad  wh^n  that  bart  or  the  qiiestfon  came 
to  be  fnvMmiM,  Hb  'cboM  assure  his 
learneA  frMd;  that  lio  caose  papers,  which 
might  b<9  necessity  tot  Its  illustration, 
Aottid  be  wtating.  His  learned  friend 
badi^^ertedtoili  questioh  put  to  a  Pit- 
iless, ^0  was  tben  ordered  to  withdraw, 
And  to  #hott,  on  hb  return,  the  question 
wtii  ttbt  repeated.  He  was  not  aware  of 
audi  an  oceurftode.  But,  the  qiMsttoh 
if'ttie  ^Qse  df  the  ddays  in  judgment  had 
been  put  dter  and  over  afgain.  On  that 
point  %  was  ImpdssSble  to  go  farther, 
witboiit  cbangf ng  tbk  in^tikfltf  6h  from  a 
jTair,  honest,  unpailial  ibqul^,  into  a*  in- 
guitit(friil  ptooeedtng. 

Mr.  TimUl  claimed,  fok*  the  commis- 
sioneri,  the  credit  of  an  fionest|  faithful,  and 
careHtf  Inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  Ytlu!  goite  oH  gradually,  but  KOrety ; 
and  they  ifvere  still  g6mg  on.  Although 
it  wat  impoSsiMe  that  they  eould  say  they 
#ou?d  mm  tbdr  repbrt  on  any  efven  day, 
yiet  it  ceitafnly  was  hts  own  entire  belief, 
Chat  the  i^etM^rr  i^diiliU  be  ready  to  be  pre- 
ieated  to  nb  msjlHlty  beftre  the  com- 
teencein^nt  of  (he  next  session. '  M^hat 
#ak  there,  ihttn^  tb  4nduOe  the  House  to 
kcotd^  to  k  prbpdsttlon  so  complett^lv  at 
ttifsnce  #ltli  an  prec^ent,  as  to  can  for 
fbe  evident  on  winch  a  report  was  to  be 
MiAded,  Mfoire  6b  report  iUeTf  was  in 
leadlnfeis?  If  the  present  motion  were 
Ij^eed  to,  llow  could  the  commissioners 
(f ii^sceM  unbiassMand  unfettered  i  H^ere 
#as  tabtber  imporunt  consideration.  If 
Ute'^i^fAnio^  were  now  Co  be  proclaimed 
to  Ab  HfosM,  sudh  a  atep  wotud  provoke 
tS6nitdmif6atiotts  from  aft  quarters ;  some 
M  tbe  4k4M  ^  ibswdrs  to  the  evidence, 
Dtbelv  ih  tliiB  iffibe  of  stat^menis  of  opi- 
MMf.  If  tM  eoibmissf oners  #ere  to  re- 
thM  commV^eatiotb,  #Kere  #ould 
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fused  to  redeive  ^em^  they  would  ihen 
be 'called  a  Smuggled  cdmmiNsion.^  The 
wiser  course  was,  to  go  on  in  (he  ordinary 


practice  under  such  circumstances.  It 
cercainly  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
tbe  deliberations  of  the  commission  to 
consider,  wliether  or  not  they  should  make 
Separate  reports  from  time  to  lime  on  ^h^ 
facts  as  they  occurred,  or  whether  t^i^y 
Aould  wait  until  tliey  had  investigated 
the  whole  subject.  The  lord  chancellor 
had  'declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  firs^ 
proposition ;  so  that  if  there  had  been  any 
improper  delay  it  was  not  attributable  to 
the  noble  and  learned  lord..  Other  menw 
bets  of  the  commission,  however  [and  ke 
Was  one  of  them),  were  of  opinion,  that 
h  Was  better  to  wait  a  few  months,  lihtil 
thev  were  able  to  rake  one  connected 
and  satisfkctory  report. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  was 
desirous  of  fhortly  stating  the  grounds  oq 
which  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  founded.    Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  very  able  and  very  entertaininjg  speecli 
of  the  learned  member  for  Wincoelseii 
there  prevailed  one  error.    It  was  of  socb 
a  nature  tliat,  when  exposed,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  learned  gentleman's  argu* 
ment  must  fall  to  the  ground.    The  learn- 
ed gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that  tlie 
commission  was  instituted  by  the  UousCf 
and  that  it  was  considered  by  the  countryi 
as  a  criminal  inquiry.     No  such  thing, 
He  was  sure  that  no  man  in  that  House 
voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  commis« 
sioh  with  that  viewj  and  he  was  equally 
sure  that  it  wss  not  considered  in  thai 
view  by  the  members  of  the  commisaioa 
themselves.    The  learned  genileman  ba4 
talked  of  its  having  been  in  former  tim^ 
the  usage  of  the  House  and  of  |he  cotmtry» 
cautiously  to  avoid  all  inquiry  into  sya* 
terns,  and  to  look  for  errors  In  men  alone  ; 
atad  of  Its  being  the  usage  in  the  preseat 
times  to  avoid  all  inquiry  respectmg  meop 
iknd  to  search  for  errors  in  systeois  only* 
He  (Mr.  Csnning)  was  quite  coovincedl 
that  there  was  no  d^ire  .in  any  quarter, 
to  shield  any  osan  if  guilu  of  improper 
conduct.    But,  wbat  be  aaa  the  House 
and  the  country  understood  it  to  lie  the 
duty  olf  this  commission  was,  .^ot  to  ^o* 
noiince  on  the  ,gutlt  or  innoeence  of  indi- 
viduals, but  to  put  itie  House  in  pouesr 
sion  of  the  result  of,tbe(r  inquiries;  in 
order  that  llie  Houfie.  niig'ht  detenaipe 
wh^lier  if  was  tbe  sjriiem  Jtself,  pr  lii^ 
administration  if  it,   which  was  faulty. 
M  Che«bd^  OldrhfafMifS?    IT  tbey  r^   TU  leariied'  gentlemaii  assumeU,  that  it 
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wat  tKken  for  gmit9d»  tliat  ite  <auk  anal 
be'  10  the  maov  and  reGomnoended  the 
most. severe  and  unsparing  acrtttiDy  by 
the  commission  into  the  adminiatration 
.of  the  court*    It  was  plain,  from  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  members  of  the 
commiftsion  themselTes,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  misconceived  this  points 
If  the  commissioners  thought  they  were 
to  consider,  that  the  fault  moat  lie  in  the 
administration  of  the  system,  and  not  in 
the  system  itself,  tbev  would  not  have 
adopted  the  course  .which  had  been  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  member  for  Uchea- 
ter,,  with  an  ability  which  did  him  great 
honour,  and  with  a  candour  which  did 
him  more.    While  that  learned  gentlemaa 
remained  a  inember  of  the  commission,  it 
was  impossible  that  anyone  could  think 
the  conduct  of  the.  commission  liable  to 
imputation.    If  the  fiiult  of  the  admioia- 
tration,  and  not  of  the  aysteoit  had  been 
the  object  of  the  labours  of  the  commia- 
aioo,  then  the  speech  of  the  learned  mem« 
ber  for  Wincheisea  would  have  been  in 
its  proper  place.    The  dissectioa  of  the 
commission  by  the   learned  gentleooan 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  powerful  one, 
if  he  had  been  justified  in  setting  out  with 
the  assumption,  that  it  was  a  criminal  in* 
<]uiry  in  which  they  were  engaged.    But, 
if  the  object  with  which  the  commisaioo 
was  instituted,  was  a  fair  and  impartial 
investigation,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  see  from  the  result  if  there  were 
any  grounds  of  criminality  or  not,  then 
the  commission  was  not  liable  to  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  it  bv  the  learned  gen* 
tleman.    It  was,  indeea,  imponible  that 
the  cotnmisaion  could.be  juitly  liable  to 
any  such  imputation,  while  it  contained 
a  single  individual  under  whose  eye  all 
the  proceedmgs  must  pass,  and  who  had 
no  disposition  to  screen  any  one  to  whom 
a  charge  might  appear  properly  to  applv. 
But,  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  might 
be  ilie  constitution  of  the  commission,  or 
with  whatever  intention   it  might  have 
been  formed,   after  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  to  agree  to  the  motion 
would  be  at  once  to  abolish  the  mode  of 
inquiry  which  .had  been  commenced,  and 
to  condemn  the  commisaionera  for  the 
wanner  in  which  they  had  conducted  that 
inquiry.     If  that  motion  were  acceded 
io«  it  would  be  impossible,  that  to  the 
seventy  days  on  which  the  commission 
had  Afraady  sat,  a  sevens-first  could  b^ 
added  firon  which  the  public  wjould  de- 
rive the  sKghteat  advftntiiga.   ^gad  w)uu 


waatoe  ooaapoMaia  tba.floive.flir  .ihue. 
suddenly  puking  an  end  t^  fw  iodjaiiy. 
so  fiir  aiivanced,  and  th«ewiiig  a  aiigBMk 
on  an  aiaembly  of  honourable  mnk^fr^ 
stigma  which  no   one   ooold   aay  any 
individual, member  of  the  coinmisaion  da* 
served  singly,  and  which  therefore  it. waa 
not  likely  tbey  would  deserve,  in  their  ii»". 
corporated  shape  I   .  la  ;order  to  avoid  a 
little  further  dehiy,  it  waa  propgaed  to 
nullify  all  the  proceedinga  that  bad  hitbeiw 
to  taken  place,  and  to  stultify  the  indurik 
duala  who  had  eoocurred  hi  those,  pro*- 
oeedings !    It  waa  propoaed  to  the  Home 
to  start  afresh;  and  ao  to  ati|rt  at  the 
eonclusfon  of  a  aeaaion,  when  there  would' 
not  be  even  tkoe  for  the  printing  of  the 
evidence.    And  thi%  too,  when  the  alter* 
native  waa  a  pledge,  on  the  part  .of  the 
commission,  to  lay  the  report  and  evi«» 
dence  before  the*  public  by  the  coo^ 
mencement  of  the  next  aeaaion.    He  had 
no  fUfficulty  in  adding,  that  if  that  pledge 
waa  not  redeemed,  ne  ahould  not  fm 
himself  capable,  aa  an  honeat  man,  of  re- 
sisting the  institution   of  aom<^   other 
course  of  inquiry  into  the  subject. ,  But 
he  must  aay,  tnat  he  tniated  taaijlicitl^ 
to  the  asauranoe  of  the  coiiiiiiissinners, 
that  the  report  and  thd  evidence*  wooM 
be  prepared  by  the  commencanent  of 
the  next  aeaaion ;  that  waa  aa  soon  aa,  if 
the  evidence  were  on  the  table  at  tha) 
moment,  any  proceeding  could  be  insti-* 
tuted  upon  it.    What  be  protested  agaioat 
waa,  rashly  destroying  the  labours  of  tbo 
commiasion  as  far  as  U  had  gooe^  and  aan* 
dering  its  future  labours  urelesa.    Aa-  to 
the  preoise  course  of  the  commisaioo  and 
the  progresa  it  had  made,  he  was  unin* 
formed  with  respect  to  the  on^  and  In- 
capable  of  jod^ng  of  the  other;    It  w 
with  a  view  to  information  that  he  wishi 
to  have  the  evidence,  not  in  a  disjoioi 
state,  but  chasified,   and  accomnaaiod 
with  the  inferencea  and  reoommenmiona 
of  the  commission.    Be  did  not  pled^ 
himself  to  admit  the  justioe  of  all  the  in* 
ferences  of  the  commiiMion,  or  to  concur 
in  all  its  recommendations.    Bu^  ignorant 
and  unlearned  aa  he  was  inall  that  related 
to  the  court  of  Chanoacy  (ifbioh  igpo- 
ranoe  and  want  of  learninib  bqjwfWVt  hi 
shared  with  the  mreat.nulMrHy  ^  ^^boM 
whom  the  learned  genllenan  wished  t0 

Crsuade  to  take  the  in^u^.ooft  of  tho 
ndf  of  the  present  cppuaiaalon),be  lookr 
ed  to  the  report  of  the  cooMoi^Hpp  aa  tbo 
meaoa  of  enlightening  blonwlf  oo  thaaob^ 
je«:ij  persuaded M  bo-Wfa  ttp|..4f  fRfllT 


of.  witfiill J  nisMHig  tte  Hoofe.    AlMve 

^Uf  when  lioBoitnibb  own  hftd  niid«rtakeii 

nn  •ffdiMHit  latkt  be  woald  not  cwwcai^ 

wi|!iout  jufi  c«uie»  to  mnder  iheir  1»- 
boon  iMelett ;  nor  would  be  be  •  fnty 
to  tfoosign  tbecn  to  andeterfed  infamy 
J>cer,  beer  !]• 

..Tbe  Hottie  tbeo  dhrided:  For  tbe  lao'- 

lion  7a;  Agmmii  IMt  Mi^iofiij81. 
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Fuioeffiio  iw  niB  Navt.]  Mr*  Mme 
■ild,  Ibefe  hiving,  in  tbe  oean^  of  the  lert 
■Miiee,  eelbd  vim  aiieotioo  of  the  Hooae 
t*  tbe  eiAjtcA  ef  VSmmm  in  tbe  Navjr, 


be  biMl  imended  to  IbUow  die  aaaie  dome, 
btft  i»  e^difitfeiH  fbnb^  at  en  cafl y  part  of 
.the  eeaaitwy  btal  wag  |NreventM  by  tbe 
g/immtm  ef  bneiaew.  IiMeed  of ,a  ceoi* 
JBtiKm  becWiidef»»w*Ject»  hie  praeeet 


hleHien  waa^  te^mev^ferldaite'te  brioff 
m  a  bill  to  do  aivay  with  the  ipractiM 
abuses  he  eoni^ainid  of.    AH  he  pro-* 
peeed'wast  to  otnabi  jpcmMtm  io  bring 
in  a  bill  now,  to  hare  it  printed,  end  to 
do  nothiM  further  with  it  till  the  next 
session,  f^nthe  commanicationsbehad 
had  with  several  persons  in  the  narT,  he 
wee  induced  to  think;  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  gorenmient  to  provlile  a 
remedy  for  preveofeg  impfessmeilti  and 
dragging  men  from  tfidr  bosses  end  fami* 
Kes.    1^  caeee  of  Uie  imwiiliagness  to 
enter  into  the  nevy  wes  the  extensive 
power  of  arbitrary  pool sbments*    No  man 
in  tbe  army  was  siibjected  to  tlie  ponish^ 
ment  of  flogging  until  his  allegsd  crimes 
were  decided  open  by  a  comt-nmrtiaK 
Why  were  seamen  depmed  ef  that  'legal 
proteclkMi?'  Again,-  bow  was  it  to  oa 
eirplained,  dial  in  large  fessels«f  thenavyi 
sueh  as  the  Bolwarfc  «ad  th^  Dictator^ 
there  was  no  Bogging  for  months  together, 
while  m  companmvely  small  ships  it  was 
ahMMt  daily  mflieted  ^    aiBecontrast  mu 
almost  iimxplicable.    He  b^lieted  thai 
•ho  only  expianecion  was,  that  it  depend* 
ed  neon  the  erbitrary  caprice  of  the  com* 
BDandiog  offesrs,  withevit  any  lefevenee 
to  the  eftnoee  ef  the  soiiBen*    No  inch 
caprieioee  power  was  vested  iff  the  efU 
cefsoftbeanny.    By  parity  of  reasoning, 
then,  mhj'mU  not  the  sametegal  seeerity 
agaiMi  the  ebuse  of  ponisbment^ifewded 
to  the*  siMmen  Of  bis  ns^jostyls  4eotf 
He  could  not  mktofsiend  how  gofom* 
ment  oouM  reooolBiie  the  continuance  of 
such  a  revohhig  practice/ witb  their  dbrte 
to  relieve  fiwm  arbitrary  flonmg  the 
slaves  m  tbe  West^lndies.   fomirordler 
Ml  council  of  the  lOdi  of  Itarch  18M^ 
directions  were  given  to  prevent  w  divo 
in  Trinidad  fms  receiving  mong  thin 
tweoty..five  htthes,  and  such  lariies  wero 
not  to  be  inflieted  until  twenty-four-boAit 
after  the   mwmnimion   of   Ae   allMOd 
offence.    ¥feie  not  our  seimen  woraiv 
of  behig*  phmed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  -slaves-of  the  West^India  corotth(i? 
The  bon.  member  here  reed  rsCMOmeni 
reHsning  to  the  arbitrary  mfliction  of  flsi^ 
gittg,  beginnmg  IKnb  a  period  of  twehty 
years  past,  down  to  taehvi  year.    It 
took  pmbe,  in  one  instance,  where  a  marfni 
received  four  dosen  lariies  by  the  wMer 
of  his  comnmodhig  oScer,  captain  Cock* 
bom,  merely  for  his  musket  missing  tte; 
and  hi  a  second  Instmic^  wheie  an  dd 
isaman,-  oftbirtybiveyears'slanding^  te- 
oehrnd  tbe  lanii  wmmt  of  iuwbil^  Ibv 
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faced  m  a^  0f  croeltj  ••  flog^hig-  the 

mirine  for  Ancb«n  offence*    Tlie  ponisfc* 

•Mtfit  of  jfeartbg  was  ft«qiienl ;  end  4ie 

(bind  that  when  a  captaia  of  a  shif)  :wfBM 

brought  to  a»  CDUit*niartiid  for.  i  tiolatioii 

l»f  the   ordere    on   that    point, .  wWdi 

violaium  was   established    bf  evidencei 

the  only-  punishment  miiciml    oo  that 

•ffider  was  an  admonition^  and  a  censi* 

aumd  lo  bo  aMre  ciitutmpect  in  futors^ 

Was  it  too  much,  thtn>  to  call  for  the  in^ 

Icrposttioii  of  parliameac,  to  pat  ao  end  to 

aadi  an  knpropar  practice ?    In  bringing 

in  ft  biO»  it  would  be  his  object  to  pro- 

aidoft  by  atriot  enactarants,  against  its  <re- 

Mif«Doe»    It  woald  ba  said,  how  was  it| 

if  aU  these  ^uses  existed,  tbat  the  naval 

eficers  in  that  Hause  did  act  take  the 

odestioB.  op?    The   answer   was  elwy. 

Soma,  Ahmk  aarlj  impfesaioos,  were  pre* 

jadiced  in  fiivonr  of  such  a  mode  of  dis* 

Spline ;  whflo  others  aeeing  the  view  tbe 

loida  of  tim  admiraltj  took  of  the  qnes^ 

taoft»  diared  not  interfere.    It  was  one  of 

hM  abjeota,  tc!  liadt  tbe  stwriees  of  seaewh, 

Oft  the  principle  acted  apon  bj  tbe  hMie 

Mc*  WindiMm  towards  thatnny«<-toaeven 

or  tarn  yearai'  pratestrngtheseampn,  wim 

aarWdft>  long  inam  fbtnra  impiessnumt. 

Imlaadt  thai  prosision^  tuder  Ins  system* 

would  be  iinmaemaiy ;  aa  iamressmeot 

itself  ooidd  then  badii^nised  with.  WMi 

regaid  to  the  neaomitgr  ef  iaip<tssaseni» 

he  weuld  ftdi  the  g^aat  adsBiral  opposite 

whara  the  ecoassity  eaisted*   when  te 

fauad  no  diiioolty  ay  faaentiest  and  of« 

diaary  recndttag,  to  obtain  the  aecessaiy 

seenly  of  msrinars?    The'  rate  ef  wages 

paid  to  the  4af7  was  oet  ^UMwneasumta 

^h  tbe  wakes  ghee  to  the  other  bra»« 

ohes  of  the  scvrice.    Hew  was  it  to  be 

expected,  •that  efcea  thepiy  ef  the  mea* 

cbaet  samce  wm  fl^  1  Ok*  and  that  pftba 

navy'Mt*  ei*aMBth,  aeamen  wetdd  besw* 

doced  to  enter  ear  ahtps  ef  fsar-  to- 

hmtarily  f    If  «neU  pensions  #ere  givetai 

after  a.eeMit'  smmbsr  ef  rairs'  service, 

to  e«r  seavftft  te  sasuin  thtm  laider  the 

afflietieesofpfematete  eM  age,  tebilMk 

qiieetlv  the  reatdtef  a  Hie  of  aevere  toil, 

it  would  opemte  «s  m  great  mdndemenu 

)f  sQ-emall  seam  ea  7i*  er  lOL  aamiaily 

mcea  hel4ei*aae  boon,  it  wetiM  be  piro* 

diiOMre  of  the  most  beaefisifti  effmts* 

Evan  the  Uigipg  ^ranta  of  the  Xrinitlu 

beuae^  from*  if^  tesia  thilliiiga  ftMnooth^ 

prere  feeaived  by  thatchftaefnaeBiiHth 

gratiHide  aad  aaliafatrtiaBu  •  He  wmaM 

gjlTe  liiM  WiU  itfUiMoi  iinapuiiiodatftte 
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thh  period  of  se^ioe,  and  alter  tbe  pte^ 
sent  eystem  ef  distrilnittng  prise-monet. 
Was  it  ri|^t  that  a  esptwn  of  a  ship 
jhoekl  receive  as  much  pnse^roooey  at  all 
4lieci«w  together?  The  oflicers  of  the 
tKivy  ought  not  to  consider  priae-money  at 
sn  object,  but  should  give  it  up  to  the  men*. 
He  would  propose  that  six-eighths  of  tfui 
•prizeofnoney  shoaM  be  allotted  to  tbe 
men,  and  two-eighths  tothe  officers,  llid 
officers  of  the  Indian  araiy,  when  under  the 
marauis  of  Hsstings,  had  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample in  that  respect,  ty'  giving  up  their 
prize-money  to  the  men.  H6  Vat  quite 
satisfied,  that  bjr  this  and  other  ineanS|, . 
such  a  change  roig^t  be  produced  in  the 
feelings' of  seamen  towaras  the  naval  ser- 
vice, that. volunteers  might  bff  obtained 
whenever  diey  were  required. .  Still,  how^- 
ever,  as  an  emergency  might  arise,  be 
would  provide  against  it,  oy  having  A 
register  of  seamen  on  'the  plan  which 
w^as  begun  1  ^  yeitrs  ago,  but  which  was 
not  prosecuted  as  it  ought  to  have  been* 
He  would  accompsny  that  plan  with  a 
provision,  that  ao  seaman  should  be  ex* 
cused  fhMn  the  service  of  his  coantry  ia 
the  navV;  just  aa  no  landsman  was  noit 
excused  from  the  service  of  his  coontrf 
in  the  army;  he  being  liable  to  be  drawn 
as  a  militia  man,  and  to  serte  five  yeart. 
He  woldd  now  move,  **  thst  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  i2nd 
of  Gep,  £.  cb«  S$9  and  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  encovragement  of  Seaemn, 
and  for  the  better  manning  of  his  Majes- 
ty't  fleet" 

Sir  F»  BurdeN  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Om  CecMant  thought  he  had  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  hon.gentleinan*s 
want  df  douitesy,  in  not  apprizing  him 
that  it  was  hfs  in|ention  to  introduce  into 
this  /great  natiooil  questiqn  a  personal 
charge  against  himself;  in  which  case  he 
woidd  have  "been  prepared  to  rabot  it. 
He  reaHy  couM  ndt  recollect  all  the  dr- 
curosftncee  that  occurred  to  him  five-end- 
twenty  years  ago,  bat  he  remembered  that 
it  was  aoout  that  time  that  a  reform  was 
beginning  to  take  place  in  the  discipline 
of  the  navy.  Previous  to  that  period,  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  baeuwains  and 
bohlaeeins*  nmtes  te  carry  sticks,  for  tim 
parpdse  of  immwHatrty  jtaMlng  any  ef 
tim  men.  The  only  poi*t  that  he  lete^ 
leeted,  witb  refeicBce  te  the  sdbjeot,  wait 
dmt  he  bed  ghen  iDstractioos  that  thet 
ptactiae  sboald  ba  AeoMiaued  on  board 
the  sUp  whieb  ha  coamMiided»  and  that* 
itaetaqmiawlift|tiddisd»rpadthetatMi»^ 
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19  €Oiia«f)/tMfic««   If  Um  lioa»  sentleama 
wo^Id  bring  forwaifd  any  fioecific  charge 
ho  would  n^et  U«  .  iUi  ne  .could  say 
iVMi  thai  he  had  iieYar  ordcaed  any  pun- 
uhineat  ejtcepi  wheo  he  thought  it  aoao* 
llAtely  oece^ary*    The  hon«  jgentlaman 
asaerted,  that  one  reason  for  his  bill  was, 
thatt  at  prcseBl»  scaantfn  were  so  ill  treated 
io  the  naYVj  that  they  disliked  the  service. 
$oiiie  oi!the  facts  staled  by  the  boo.  gsp- 
tjefiiaii  led»  however^  to  a  Tcry  diSmait 
qpQclusioiiu    If».  while  ownchantQien  gtva 
iL  lOfc  a*aM>Dthi  sailors  ooold  be  found 
willing  to  eqtcr  Ibe  kioj^'c  senrice  JbrMi. 
»4nooth»  it  waa  a  proof  that  that  senrioe 
was  not  distastefal  to  theok    But -the 
bon.   gentleaaan  proposed  a  system   tif 
jpensiofis  to  iadocle  men  do  eatea  early 
into  the  na? v«     Pensioos  were  gfMitad 
at  psaseat«    If  a  saUaob  after  7  yeara- 
service^orbeforeiosooie  caaea)i|  was  die* 
^jbled  by  debiliqr  .or  accideot^  he  seoeiTcd 
a  pension.    After  a  sernioe  of  14  years, 
linl  penaiao  was  increased  ;  and  should  he 
iMve  senred  Si  yeacs,  aad  for  any  consid^ 
^able.  part  of  that  tinse  with  so  aMoh 
credit  as  to  be  raced  as  a  petty  officer;  be 
became  entitled  ta  a  pensioii  of  4S/«  »• 
jear*    Tbehoo*  membep bad  antei9ed;iaia 
i|  comparison  of  the  army  with  the  naiy 
lA  this  respect.    The  fiict  was,  that  the 
sailors  were  better  off  than  tbe  aoldiens. 
The  amy  enlisted  for  lifie ;  tbe  narjr  never 
did*    At  the.  end  oC  a  certaiir  senrioe  tb* 
sailors  wer«  paid  off;  and  is  was.  no  great 
proof  of  the  dislike  of  the  sailors  tw  the- 
aervice»  that  the  bm». who. were  paid  ol^ 
were  eenerally  the.  fiiatto  entor  again* 
So  unfounded  was  this  alleged  disUlM  Io* 
tbe  service,  that  the  ownera  of  merchant* 
asen  in  all  partsof  thewor]d,bad.wtitiett  toi 
the  Admiralty^  to  b^.tbat  tbey  would  iw» 
strain  tbe  officen  of  tbe  na#y  from  re* 
caiving  their  men ;  and  in  conseqoenee  o€ 
tboaa  applioationstbo  Admiralty  bad  wriK 
ten  to  toe  oBccra  on  the  aeveral  stations^ 
aot  to  receive  men  fromtthe  nmchantmen 
to  an  extent  that  might  distress  them* 
In  this  last  pssat  ibmt  went  further  timn 
they  were  required  to  do  by  law ;  £ar  therw 
was  a  statute  which  annoUedall  the  en^ 
gagemenu  of  a  sailor  with  a.meiwbaas 
vessel  on  hia  entering  on  board/a^kmgli 
ship,    llie  ban.  gentleman*  also  wisfaadtor 
lake  firom  the  officers  oCshetiwvy  ibepower 
of  punishing  the  men>wiUioota  cowraHaaa^ 
tial,  anJt  in  that  point  faasimiiatciha  navy 
tp  tho'  army.    But,  tbe  boo.  ganifaanao 
mgotihat  whanAbosarmy.was  in«hefield». 
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that  sboald  Ibe  House  tak#  awar  tfcir 
power  from  the  officers,  tbqr  waidd  gai 


jtbapawmpof  arhitiary.p«iyimens^oFpa»« . 
ishment  witboat  any  psevidos  tvial>  by  ar, 
CQuvt^martial*  Mbw,earsbipaweiwaliM9a 
in  motion.  A  man  of»wav  ftequsndy  weitt . 
tound  tbe  world  by  henelf*  utsocncasea 
it  would  be  impoaiible  to  have  a  court*' 
martiid ;  and  a:  man  who  bebaved  illaB^gbt. 
r«maiaa>pisoner  fbi  tluiee  years^  beforw 
he  oeiild  be  triedb    Of  tlus  be  w«a 

Bwar  1 
w^uld  ^ 
{sr  to  destaov  tho'diseipliBe  oi  the  navj^ 
Tbe  Adaunuty  had  doaaeasry  tfuagi  mjn 
could  tirpcevent  tbe  impraper  eacerdsa  if 
thai  powec.    It*  was  one  thing  CD^posa^sar 
%  power,  and  another  tonnke'an  ia»«r 
proper  use  of.it. .  The  .Adiaiirsky  never- 
sanctioned  an  excess  of  punishment;;  bwfe) 
abiays  skaified  tbehrapfmbalipn.oAthase 
offiaen  mo*  managed  ifaeir  shipsi  wicboufr 
pmdsbmenta.    These  two  ooasidinaiiaaa* 
uaicad.had  prnducaibsodi  aw  eSmt,.  ttw& 
asiOMsay  blank  returaa' were  now  soeaivediP' 
as  letarna  staking  tbeiafliirttbn  of  aaypua^J 
lihmeaii    Tbiawaaa  great  advance*    80 
necessary,  however,  waa  the  power  mfim^*. 
flictBi^  punisbmeni  fds  to:  be,  evaw  in  that* 
merctmat  aecrioe^  thai  iw  the  papers*  o€> 
thai  veqF  day  there  waa  Ibe  report  of  w* 
trialt  m  wbieh  one  of  thO'Oraw^of  a  pseiu' 
chantmaa  had  hrowsbt  an^adMrn  aaahisfc* 
his  captain  for  punhhing  him ;  but  iwr 
which  the  judga  bad  stasad;  that  bo'cauld 
bavo  no  idoubl  that  ever^.  oaptaio-  of  w: 

nd  pmushaseBC  on  suwof  his  crew- 
lesved  lu    Would  the  House  lako 
from  the  awry  thw  power  that  waa  000^ 
sidened  indiapansable  even  to  •  the  mer- 
chant  sasnael    It  wasa asaiser  of  vital ' 
impdrtanoei  fer  he  wa»coBvinoed,  that  to> 
witbdtww  the  powwr  in  fueatioa  would  be 
to  ahake  the  very  foundations  of  our  navv** 
With  rasped  to  in^ressment,  there  oouldi- 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  dcaiiaUe  to  do 
without  the  practice  as  much  as  possible ; 
bat  in  jotae  cases  it  waa;  inevitable.    It  * 
waa  trooi  IhaS  all  our  ssamea  who  had« 
pswsisws  were  Ibdile  so  bo  called  npoo'hi'* 
an.  emargencfy.    But  the  business  of  »• 
■saaaumt  was  like  any  other  business.  - 
Dexieritytin  it  required*  tfaat^  tba^  banA' 
should  ahraya  be  kept  im    The  moment 
r.deobuwiMm  of  wwrtoekphwa^  it  wasde- 
siiabiei  i|ma  wo  shswii  have  die  meaaaof 
8emlia|poat<a  fleets  and*  tor  ellbot  tbis^  it 
|baaame.weeasaarftO' lay  hands  iii»e¥tfy 
snamsn  thai  coatMofbund.    It  was  ^uite 
impeasiblo  to  put  an  end  te  the  piwcilce^ 
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thejr  w oiild  Bupport  that  government  in 
their  adherence  to  a  tjatem  of  impreta- 
ment  and  of  corporal  punishmentt  merely 
to  effect  a  result  which  they  might  effect 
by  the  more  justifiable  means  of  good 
conduct  in  the  government  of  ships,  and 
by  paying  the  proper  price  of  labour  in 
the  market  of  seamen's  wages.  At  a  time 
like  the  present,  it  very  ul  became  that 
House  to  ssy,  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  the  means  of  inducing  men  to  enter 
die  naval  service  by  rewarding  them  ac- 
cording to  the  market  price  of  their  la- 
bour ;  but  that  the  government  were  obli- 
ged to  seize  upon  the  services  of  the  most 
important  class  of  the  community,  and  to 
compel  them  to  a  course  of  duty  at  a  less 
rale  of  remuneration  than  that  which  they 
could  obtain  from  private  employers.  At 
ft  time  of  profound  peace  like  the  present, 
was  it  for  the  House  to  say  to  those  who 
bad  performed  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  services  for  the  country,  that  they 
were  not  to  enjoy  the  common  rights 
of  humanity;  that  they  were  still  to  be 
dragged  from  their  nmilies,  and  com- 
pel&d  to  serve  by  terror  and  punishment, 
when  they  might,  like  other  servants  of 
tho^  public,  be  tempted  to  perform  their 
duties  by|>roper  remuneration?  What, 
then,  did  hia  hon.  friend  propose  i  He 
nerely  said,  «Let  me,  after  well  con- 
•ideriog  the  subject,  show  how  you  may 
get  rid  of  all  these  evils,  which  every  one 
of  you  must  eomdly  withhnyself  deplore." 
Tliere  was  nothing  asked  out  the  liberty  of 
bringing  the  proposition  before  the  House 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The 
gallant  admiral  had  treated  his  hon.  friend 
as  if  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
these  questions  ot  practice— as  if  he  could 
not  be  supposed  equal  to  an  opinion  upon 
matters  of  fact.  His  hon.  friend  had 
proved  too  often  his  power  in  that  way, 
to  make  a  formal  justification  necessary. 
Ministers  knew,  and  so  did  the  gallant 
admiral,  that  the  head  of  hia  hon.  friend 
was  full  of  very  useful  facts ;  for  he  must 
have  surprised  each  of  them  in  their  turn 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  evinced  of 
matters  connected  with  their  several  de- 
partments. His  hon.  friend  proposed  to 
take  from  the  officers  of  the  navy  the 
dangerous  powers  of  coercion  which  they 
Bowheld.  Was  it  to  be  endured  that  a 
beaidless-bov,  armed  with  a  little  author- 
ity, ahould  have  the  power  of  ordering  op 
a  veteran  seaman,  who  had  served  his 
countiy  long  and  fiuthfuUy,  and  for  some 
trivial  offence  subject  him  to  the  most 
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dreadful  of  all  punishments.  The  hon. 
baronet  said,  that  the  36th  article  of  war 
was  the  only  one  acted  upon ;  and  that 
almost  all  the  others  ended  with  the  word 
**  death" :  but  flogging,  to  a  gallant  and 
proud-spirited  seaman,  was  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  death;  and  nothing  could 
more  effectually  show  the  necessity  of 
some  alteration  in  the  system,  than  the 
fact,  that  thirty-five  of  the  articles  were  so 
severe  that  they  could  seldom  be  acted 
upon.  His  hon.  friend  did  not  propose  to 
do  away  with  all  punishment,  he  only 
wished  that  the  system  should  be  gradually 
ameliorated ;  that  some  control  mould  be 
exerted  over  the  passions  of  the  officers  ; 
that  some  interval  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  offence  and  the  trial,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  reflection ;  in  short,  he 
wished  only  that  something  like  a  military 
court-marual  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
sailors  should  not  be  subject  to  the  most 
degrading  punishment  at  the  whim  and 
eaprice  of  one  individual.  He  proposed 
only  a  plan  in  a  general  way;  and  to  this  he 
did  not  see  how  ministers  could  object. 
An  officer,  who  had  lone  commanded 
an  Indian  ship,  had  publicly  stated,  that 
he  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  flogging.  By.  suitable  pay,  and 
by  holdinff  out  inducements  to  cood 
conduct,  ne  had  always  been  able  to 
keep  hb  crew  in  the  best  order.  As 
to  the  plea  of  the  navy  having  a  por- 
tion of  wretches  among  them,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  could  not  be  subdued 
without  the  roughest  disciplinot  the 
answer  was  plain— -they  ought  not  to  let 
such  persons  into  the  navy,  any  more 
than  they  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  army. 
For  what  was  the  effect  of  it  but  to  de- 
grade the  honest,  honourable,  gallant  men 
of.  our  fleets  to  the  low  and  i>rutalizing 
condition  of  discharsed  felons?  God 
forbid  Uiat  he  shodd  have  any  other  view 
than  that  of  giving  equal  advantages  to 
the  officers :  the  country  could  -not  find 
means  to  reward  them  in-  a  way  equal  to 
their  actions.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  seamen  of  England  ought  not  to 
be  induced  to  enter  the  national  service 
by  a  prospect  of  advantage;  whether 
their  situation,  whilst  serving,  ought  not 
to  be  made  comfortable;  end  whether 
the  means  ought  not  to  be  afforded  them 
of  passing  thebr  old  age  in  ease  and  secu- 
rity ?  Toe  natioD  was  quite  rich  enouj|h, 
and  it  was  bad  economy  to  do  otherwise. 
He  had  seen  a  treatise  upon  this  subject, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  to  him  that 
4B         ^ 
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such  a  system  would  cost  the  country 
less  in  pounds,  shilJings,  and  pence,  tlmn 
the  present  grievous  uiul  oppresbiye  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  they  were  doing  nothing 
more  or  less  than  continuing  in  this  coun- 
try and  upon  its  native  inhabitants,  that 
system  of  slavery  from  which  they  seemed 
lio  anxious  to  relieve  the  natives  of  Africa. 
This  WAS,  in  itself,  so  preposterous,  that 
he  thought  it  needless  to  offer  a  word 
more  upon  this  part  of  Uie  subject.  He 
maintained  that  the  motion  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  great  deal  of  good, 
whether  acceded  to  or  rejected.  It  was 
now  admitted  that  formerly  there  did  take 
place  in  the  navy,  under  pretext  of  disci- 
pline, acts  of  a  most  unjustifiable  nature. 
He  gave  the  Admiralty  full  credit  for  the 
steps  which  thev  had  taken  in  the  line  of 
improvement ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  with 
government  as  with  certain  other  great 
philosophers,  they  required  flappers  to 
awaken  them  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Piarliament  might  get  a  little 
good  out  of  them,  but  they  must  not  for- 
get the  flapper.  Such  was  his  opinion  of 
the  justice  and  fairness  of  the  motion, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  offer  more  than  a  single 
observation  upon  it.  The  gallant  admi- 
ral opposite  had,  however,  thrown  so 
much  of  his  own  fancies  into  the  subject, 
that  the  truth  was,  in  a  great  degree,  ob- 
scured. Nothing  was  stated  which  went 
to  disprove  that  the  prize-money  as  well 
as  the  wages  of  the  seamen  ought  to  be 
increased.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  officers  of  thehr  share  of  pay  and  prize 
money ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  con- 
tinue both  to  them  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Yet  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  offi- 
cers had  the  field  of  honour  as  well  as 
of  promotion  open  ta  tlieni,  while  the 
brave  but  humble  seamen  had  but  little 
chance  of  succeeding  in  the  one,  and 
hardly  any  of  being  noticed  in  the  other. 
His  hon.  friend  had  complained  of  the 
looseness  with  which  the  36  articles  of 
wor  had  been  worded,  and  had  observed 
tliat  35  of  them  carried  with  them  the 
puniahment  of  death.  The  gallant  ad- 
miral on  the  other  side  argued  thus ;  "  true 
-     oV^?\?^P'^«^  punishment  is  so  awarded 
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individuals.  And  he  would  say  to  tbalf 
gallant  ofltcer  and  his  friends  near  him  & 
<*  If  you  will  not  have  the  laws  uf  Soloo* 
we  will  not  have  the  laws  of  Draco,  which 
are  so  bloody  and  cruel  that  we  cannot 
act  upon  them,  and  we  require  in  their 
stead  some  system  guided  by  reason  and 
justice,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion.'* 

Sir  George  Clerk  thought,  that  the  hon. 
mover  ouglit   to  have   laid   before   the' 
House  some  specific  plan  of  amendment 
in  our  naval  system,  before  he  Tentured 
to  propose  that  which  had  been  truly  de- 
signated as  a  question  which  involved  tiie 
whole  interests  of  the  navy.     This  he  had 
not  done,  and  therefore  be  should  oppoaei 
the  motion.    The  hon.  baronet  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
hon.  mover,  with  respect  to  the  artislea 
of  war,  and  contended  that  even  if  the 
whole  act  of    Geo.   2nd  were   repealed,' 
still  the  captain  would,  by  the  commoki 
law,  possess  the  power  of  flogging  his  men, 
for  the  preservation  -of  disciphne.      H& 
next  adverted   to  the  inconvenience  of 
holding  a 'coart*raflrtial  in  8  ship  upon 
every  offence  of  disobedience,  dcunkennesa; 
or  petty  theft,  committed  by  the  sailors,' 
and  observed,  that  if  such  a  system  were' 
established,  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  punishments  would  be  much  increased. 
At  present,  the  captain  inflicted  pubish- 
ment  upon    bis  own  responsibility,  and 
subject  to  the  opinions  of  the  board  of 
Admiralty,   who  inspected   the  monthly 
returns  with  great  caution.    But,  let  the 
punishment  be  once  inflicted  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  case  would  be  altered. 
The  captain  would  not  be  responsible, 
and  as  the  offences  complained  of  were 
almost  always  against  the  officers  on  duty, 
and  not  against  the  captain  himseify  the 
officers  would  take  care  to  punish  the  o^ 
fenders  in  every  case.    It  was  propoied 
to  delay  puniahment.    It  was  at  present 
delayed   more   than    twenty-four  hours 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and 
then  it  was  attended   with  the  greatest 
solemnity  ;  the  ship's  company  were  call- 
ed up,  the  articles  of  war  were  read,  and 
the  punishment  -  was   then  publicly  in- 
flicted.   It  was.  said  by  the  non.  baronet 
tliat  beardless  bo^s  had  the  power  of  in* 
flicting  such  puniahment.    He  could  only 
assure  him  that  no  such  case  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
if  it  had  it  would  have  been  visited  with 
deserved  severity.     He  bad  never  heard 
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mf  OMn  HKit  that  corporal  punishment 
fn  the  nBTjr  could  be  Bafely  abolished ; 
and  if  10,  to  wham  could  the  infliction  of 
that  punishment  be  so  safely  intrusted, 
as  to  the  captain,  who  acted  upon  his  re- 
aponiibility,  and  under  the  immediate  eye 
oi  the  Admiralty  i  Confinement  was  re- 
commended in  preference  to  punishment 
within  a  proper  time  ;  but  eren  this  would 
conduce  to  the  injutyef  thebealth  of  the 
prisoner,  and  deprive  the  tcbscI  of  the 
benefit  of  his  serricei.  A^in,  it  was 
•aid,  that  the  seamen  in  king's  ships, 
might  be  paid  as  tBercbant  seamen  were. 
Te.thia  be  would  answer,  that  if  the  wages 
given  in  a  man  of  war  were  to  be  increas- 
ed from  Sit.  to  404.  per  month  still  the 
merchant  service  would  hare  the  prefer- 
ence, as  the  men  in  merchant  ships  would 
enjo^  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  the 
discipline  of  our  navy  could  posiibly  al- 
low. It  hod  been  oblerved,  i^at  returns 
from  ^e  "Bulwark'*  and  other  ships, 
shewing  that  no  corporal  punishments 
had  taken  place  in  them  for  some  time, 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishments  altogether; 
but,  at  well  might  ii  be  argued,  tnst  be- 
cause there  was  no  capital  offence  to  be 
tried  K  the  assizes  in  an j' single  county, 
Aerefore  fill  capital  pUnislimeilti  should 
be  abolished.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
tired allowances  to  leamen,  the  hon. 
member  appeared  equally  at  fault.  The 
fact  was,  that  after  twenty-one  years, 
whether  worn  out,  or  disabled,  or  not,  a 
nan  was  entitled  to  a  retired  pension  of 
It.  Gd.  per  day ;  and  if  a  petty  officer,  his 
allowance  would  amoimt  to  45/.  a-year. 
in  answer  to  the  observations  about  the 
prize  money,  he  begged  hon.  members  to 
consider  the  risk  at  which  a  captain  of  a 
■hip  made  a  prize.  Should  t^at  prize 
not  be  allowed,  he  and  his  family  might 
be  ruhied.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not,  upon  arguments  such  as  those 
advanced  by  the  hon.  mover,  interfere 
wiA  a  system  under  which  our  fleets  had 
achieved  such  immortal  victories. 
<  Sir  T,  Ommaney  said,  that  the  Iran, 
mover  had  persuaded  the  House  to  re- 
pe^  the  combination  laws,  and  now  every 
(own  in  the  kingdom  swarmed  with  in- 
subordinate workmen  standing outagainst 
their  employers.  He  complained  of  the 
injustice  done  to  all  the  gallant  officers  of 
the  navy  by  this  motion.  As  to  prize 
mon^y  and  wages,  it  was  quite  plain  that 
the  seamen  and  petty  officers  had  more 
hf  bair  than  they  could  spend.    At  n 
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sea-port,  half  the  houses  were  engaged  in 
sHIing  gin  and  rum  to  the  sailors. 

Mr.  Hume  in  reply,  observed,  that  the 
veiy  able  speech  -of  the  hon.  baronet  fair 
F.  Bnrdett)  left -him  scarcely  any  thing 
to  add.  He,  however,  inilten  to  observe, 
that  if  allowed  to  bring  in  his  bill,  he 
would  lay  before  the  House  luch  docu- 
ments as  woatd  make  a  esse  to  satisfy 
those  who  opposed  him  upon  this  oe- 
casinn. 

Mr.  Siftet  bore  testimony  to  the  evils 
occasioned  by  impresimeot.  Murders, 
assaults,  and  other  offences,  were  fre- 
quently caused  by  it.  A  workman  in 
his  employ  had  left  his  axe  at  a  distanee, 
and  two  of  his  sons  having  played  with 
it,  the  one  out  off  two  fingers  from  the 
right  hand  of  the  other.  The  father  was 
greattv  grieved,  but  at  length  he  consoled 
himself  by  the  reflection,  that  the  boy. 
whert  grown  up,  'Could  not  be  impressed 
into  the  navj. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion 
23i  Against  it  i5;  Majority  22. 


Litt 

Alien,  J.  A. 

Hutchinson,  C.  II. 

Berota,  a. 

James,  W. 

BIske,  sir  F. 

LiMhington,Dr. 

Burdelt,  sir  F. 

Monck,  J.  B. 

Cole,  sir  C- 

Newport,  sir  John 

Evans,  Wra. 

Patarer,F. 

Forbes,  sir  C. 

Rice,S. 

Glenorchy, lord 

Robertson,  A. 

Grahsm,  sir  S. 

Warre,  J.  A. 

GratUn,  J. 

Western,  C.C. 

Grenfell,  P. 

TBILEBS. 

HobbouM,  J.  C. 

Hume,  J. 

Hurst,  Rt. 

Sykes,  D. 

CziARTKs  Schools  of  Irila«i>.] 
Sir  Join  Newport,  advening  to  the  motion 
which  he  was  about'  to  submit  to  the 
House,  said,  that  the  whole  nueition  lay 
in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  regarded 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  legal  mea- 
sures against  a  set  of  men  who  hail,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  done  every 
thing  that  was  unjust,  oppressive,  and  un- 
warrantable. Upon  the  management  of 
those  institutions  which  he  was  going  to 
idvert  to,  it  had  been  his  fate,  fOr  twenty- 
inc  years  past,  to  addreos  the  House  on  a 
variety  ot  occasions.  In  6very  case 
wherein  he  had  exposed  instances  nf  the 
most  gross  mismanogenent,  and  flsgrani 
perversions  of  the  public  bounty.'Bs  con- 
nected with  iheCharier-schools  of  Ireland, 
had  bten  'combatted,  cither  with 
live  promiaes  or  direct  denials.     la  the 
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mher.    Sevenl  of  iheae      Mr.  Gouttunt  begged,  to  ^Ute  aeilfc 


distindlyi  that  tbere  were  no  leDiinieotie 
of  re^et  and  mdlgnatioo  at  the  actf  irhich 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  detailed  ia 
his  gpeech,  in  which  he  did  not  most  en- 
tirely concur.  In  makioff  this  distinct 
avowaly  he  was  relieved  from  travelling 
throuffh  all  the  painful  details.  He  waa 
not  reTieved,howe¥ery  fromotherdifficultiee 
arising  from  the  period  at  which  tho 
report  had  been  laid  on  the  table»  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  wwc* 
companied  with  those  detaib  to 
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there  was 

8cholari»  howoTer,  were  grown  iqp  jfoung 
men.  This  was  at  Newport,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  such  was  the  anxiety  for  instruc- 
tion among  the  peasantry,  that  at  a  cabin 
only  two  miles  distant,  96  of  Uieir 
children  met  constantly  to  be  taught. 
At  another  place,  a  young  man  had  taken 
a  stable  for  the  purpose  of  leaching  the 
poor,  and  so  crowded  was  the  floors  of 
this  place,  that  the  children  were  idMo- 
lutely  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
manger*  Atthe  Charter-school  of  CU>nmel» 

there  were  only  two  scholars  and  no  books; ;  the  commissioners  reftrred*  If  he  were 
and  for  a  master,  one  was  a  mere  cripplct  j  driven  to  the  alternative  of  deciding  whe» 
but  who  had  a  salary  of  M.  per  annum,  i  ther  the  system  of  cruelty  of  which  the 
and  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  at  a  rental  j  commlsslooers  complained  should  coop 
of  25f.  per  acre— the  very  next  adjoining  ,  tinue,  or  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
land,  letting  copimonly  at  the  time  of  j  right  hon.  baronet  should  be  adopted  by 
the  report  at  eight  gmneas,  and  now  at  I  tluht  House,  he  for  one  should  certainly 
six  guineas  per  acre.  Not  only  were  the  i  concur  in  that  resolution.  He  thougbti 
objects  of  these  charities  perverted ;  but :  however,  that  it  would  be  a  much  more 
the  secretary  prevented  all  complaints  -  expedient  course  to  leave  the  remedy 
from  reaching  tfie  committee.  There  was  |  of .  these  abuses  to  those  whose  official 
an  understandings  indeed,  between  the  '  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  them.  The 
registrarand  the  roasters  of  these  schools,  I  report  had  only  been  on  the  table  of 
who  constantly  made  him  presents,  -  the  House  ^l"^  or  six  days,  consequentiy 
and  advanced  monies  without  interest,  there  had  been  no  opportunitv  for  tM 
Now,  the  observations  which  he  had  ad*  |  government  here  to  have'  had  any  com* 
dressed  to  the  House,  he  did  not  mean  j  munteation  with  the  Irish  ^vemment^ 
to  apply  to  all  the  parochial  schools  as  to  the  course  which  it  might  be  ex* 
df  Iraand,  but  only  to  those  Charter-  pedient  to  adopt.     The  ooomussioners 


schoola  which  were  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  masters  who  had  so  out* 
rageously  misconducted  themselves.  All 
his  anxiety  was»  that  those^ho  had  been 


guilty  of,  these 


referred,  in  almost  eveiy  page  of  the 
report,  to  the  appendix.  Toe  real  state 
of  the  Charter-schools  could  only  be 
correctly  appreciated  by  a  carefiii  p»- 


by  the  law ;  and  taught  to  learn,  that  it 
would  not  suffer  them  with^  impunitv  to 
outrage  htuianity  and  justice,  in  tneir 
conduct  towards  the  fri^odleas  and  other- 
wise  unprotected  individuals  who  were 
confided  to  their  care.  He  concluded  Jby 
flsoving,  *^  That  an  humble  Address  hie 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  expressing  the 
aMurked  sentiments  of  regret,  and  indig* 
nation,  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
perused  the  details  of  unwarrantable 
cruelty  practised  on  the  children  in  several 
^  the  Charter-schools  of  Ireland,  con* 
tained  in  the  Report  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  his  Mi^ty  for  examina- 
tion mio  the  state  of  the  schools  of  Ire- 
land, and  praying  that  his  Majesty  naay  be 
pleased  to  direct  the  law  officm  or  the 
Crown  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  institute  criminal  prosecutions  against 
the  actors,  aiders,  and  abettors  of  Uiose 
dreadful  outrages,  as  fiur  ee  they  mey  be 
amenable  to  law." 


Aould  be  visited  ,  rusal  of  that  document.    If,  however,  it 


should  be  the  opinion  of  the  Houses  thai 
a  sufficient  case  had.  been  made  one 
to  justify  the  interpesitloo  of  pariift* 
moot,  and  that  they  ought  to  agree  to 
this  resolutioo,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  government,  that 
they  had  every  disposiuaa  to  bring  the 
ofienders  to  punishment,  he  for  one 
should  not  raise  hu  voice  against  it«  Ae 
far  as  he  was  acquainted  wiui  the  opinioo 
of  the  noble  marquis  who  presided  over 
the  government  in  Ireland,  there  wee 
e^et^  probability  that  the  recommefcid»» 
tions  of  the  commissioners  would  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  so  attended  to,  he  trusted^ 
as  to  preserve  the  unhappy  individiude 
concerned,  from  the  evils  which  must 
necessarily  result  under  either  alternative^ 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  systeaa,  or 
of  a  change  which  might  throw  them 
upon  the  world  in  a  state  of  helplese 
destitution. 
Mr.  &  Amiaid»  if  he  mrierstood  the 
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right  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gou'.b'^^H  said,  he  sboulil  nnt  op- 
pose  it.  but  he  recommcniled  the  rignt 


Mr.  Gotdlmrn  8atd»  that  there  had  been 
a  decrease   of   the  grant    for  Charter- 
schools  since  he  came  into  oiBcei  from 
*29.0()0/.  to  19,000/. 
Jion.  baror.et  rot  to  press  it.  '      Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  corn- 

Mr.  S.  /Jfjf  said,  the  Ho  sv  was  bound  •  roitice  was  not  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ro:  10  overlook  the  cas^c  which  had  been  .  ment,  for  he  had  himself  set  forward  the 
made  out.  If  this  were  a  motion  spe-  inquiry  while  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
citicaliy  criminating  the  master  of  Sligo,  had  named  the  committee.  In  selecting 
or  any  other  individual,  then  there  the  gentlemen,  he  had  only  regard  to  their 
would  be  some  reason  why  the  House  qualifications.  Mr.  Glascock  was  un- 
should  wait  for  other  documents.  But,  known  to  him,  but  he  was  induced  to  ap- 
all  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  de-  point  that  centleman,  on  account  of  tne 
clare  by  this  motion  was,  that  a  prima  activity  and  zeal  manifested  by  him  on 
facie  case  had  been  made  out  sufficient  to  another  occasion.  Feeling  that  it  was 
warrant  them  in  requiring  that  legal  pro-  right  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the 
ceedings  should  be  instituted  by  the  law  committee,  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Blake» 
officers  of  the  Crown  against  the  persons  an  intelligent  and  active  man,  with  whom 
guilty  of  thcrse  atrocities.  He  was  not  he  had  no  acquaintance.  Mr.  Grant  he 
disposed  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  had  never  seen  in  his  life ;  and,  in  adding 
of  the  executive.  The  whole  inquiry  had  the  name  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Frank- 
been  forced  upon  the  government  bv  par-  land  Lewis)  to  the  list,  he  had  given  an 
lianient.  If  ever  a  document  hail  been  additional  proof  that  impartiality  was  the 
laid  upon  the  table,  which  called  for  the  great  object  he  was  anxious  to  attain, 
interference  of  parliament,  it  was  this  Two  questions  arose  out  of  the  case  at 
report.  The  system  of  Charter-schools  present  under  consideration.  The  first 
was  a  specimen'of  the  old  exclusive  Pro-  was,  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the 
tcstant  system  in  Ireland.  It  should  not  system ;  and  the  secondi  as  to  the  pro- 
be forgotten,  that  the  system  of  Charter-  pViety  of  punishing  those  who  were  con- 
schools  had  been  repeatedly  praised  and  cemed  In  the  abuses.  What  he  was  anxi- 
recommended  by  loros  lieutenants  of  Ire-  ous  for  was,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
land,  and  supported  in  that  House ;  and  question  should  be  postponed  until  they 
that  any  opposition  to  that  system  had  had  the  appendix  to  the  report.  He  had 
been  constantly  met  by  charging  the  op-  no  difficulty,  however,  in  stating,  that 
ponents  with  ))ostility  to  Protestantism,  from  the  report  itself,  the  inference  was 
The  whole  mischief 'of  the  system  of  inevitable,  thflC  the  system  of  the  Charter- 
Charter-schoois  had  arisen  out  of  the  ex-  schools  was  one  that  did  not  admit  of  cor- 
clusive  system  on  which  it  was  founded,  rection.  That  it  was  one  which  ought  to 
The  report  of  Mr.  Howard  in  1787  had  be  extinguished  altogether,  as  soon  as 
developed  as  great  abuses  as  that  now  possible.  The  House  would  be  glad  to 
before  the  House :  and  the  report  oi  Mr.  hear,  that  the  report  was  not  two  days  in 
I'liackery  in  1817  exhibited  scenes  of  the  possession  of  government  before  an 
still  greater  atrocity ;  yet  no  steps  had  j  order  was  sent,  desiring  that  they  should 
been  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  not  admit  any  more  into  the  schools,  but 
punishment.  Xo  less  than  1,000,000/.  of  should  take  steps  to  reduce  the  numbers, 
the  public  money  had  been  voted  for  the  without  interfering  with  any  of  those  who 
support  of  these  schools,  of  which  •  were  already  admitted.  He  was  sure  the 
638,000/.  had  been  voted  ^ince  the  Union;  right  hon.  baronet  would  admit,  that  the 
a  sum  which,  if  it  had  been  properly  ap-  i  commission  of  li>06  was  more  favourable 
^w^A  _!_!..  L  ....  .       to  the  system  of  the  Charter-schools  than 

the  present  rc'port,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  man  in 
office  to  act  upon.  If  prosecutions  were 
to  follow,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
make  any  comment  that  could,  by  possi- 
bility, prejudge  the  question.  If  it  could 
be  judicially  proved,  that  cruelties  were 
exercised,  such  as  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, it  would  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
individuals  should    be  dismissed ;    they 


plied,  might  have  provided  tor  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland. 
He  trusted  the  annual  vote  would  be 
resisted,  in  order  that  effectual  means 
might  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  He  should, 
if  no  one  else  took  up  the  subject,  move 
that  the  sum  be  given  to  the  government 
ef  the  country,  and  not  vested  any  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  governors'  o^  the 
Charter-schools. 
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ahould  be  puoifihed^  not  vindictively,  but 
with  a  view  to  deter  othen.  No  one,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  suspect  him  of  a 
wish  to  screen  such  persons  from  punish- 
ment; but,  if  the  House  should  resolve  to 
prosecute  those  individuals,  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial ;  let  not  parlia- 
ment interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  an  impar- 
tial decision,  which  they  must  do  if  they 
adopted  the  words  of  the  resolution.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  so  far 
alter  the  wording  of  his  motion,  as  not  to 
assume  the  guilty  practices  that  were  to 
constitute  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  said,  that  the  candid 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  met  the  question,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, satisfy  nis  right  hon.  friend  and  the 
House. 

'  Mr.  FranJdand  Lewis  observed,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  documents 
relating  to  the  transactions  before  the 
House.  That  fact  would,  he  thought,  be 
•ufficient  to  prevent  them  from  acceding 
to  the  resolution.  The  masters  had  been 
already  dbmissed  from  some  of  the  schools; 
and  seeing  that  they  had  been  already 
punished,  he  would  submit  whether  it 
would  not  be  unjust  to  punish  them  again. 

Mr«  i/.  P.  Chrant  thought  the  House 
would  not. consider  the  dismissal  of  the 
•cboolmasters  sufficient,  without  adopting 
prosecution.  If  prosecution  was  deter- 
mined on,  every  expression  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  motion  which  had  the 
slightett  tendency  to  prejudge  the  cause 
of  the  individuals.  But,  the  House  might 
feel  it  necessary  to  back  the  government 
by  a  distinct  expression  of  tneir  feeling. 
Next  to  the  horror  which  he  felt  at  tl^ 
practices  which  the  committee  had  dis- 
covered, was  the  surorise  that  they  had 
been  so  long  permittea  to  continue. 
-  Mr.  C.  Qrani  said,  that  he  had  always 
entertained  a  strong  opinion,  that  the 
system  of  the  Charter^schools  must  ulti- 
nmtely  work  out  its  own  destruction.  He 
did  not  certainly  suppose  that  such  enor« 
mities  as  were  detailed  in  the  report  were 
in  existence,  because  the  system  was  to 
strictly  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
deray  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ire- 
lan^"^  But  there  were  evils  inherent  in 
the  system,  such  as  those  of  separation 
from  parent  and  child,  and  proselytism 
under  suspicious  circumstances.:  •  At 
length,  however,  there  was  but  one  opi- 
nion entertained  respecting  its  roerttt. 
That  which  had  so  long  been  conmdered 
the  bullrark  of  the  Protestant  establish- 


ment, was  now  acknowledaed  to  be  ibe 
greatest  stigma  which  atucned  to  it.  He 
was  not  sorry  for  that,  because  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  more  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion was  relieved  from  such  incom- 
brances,  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  thought,  that  the  ragged 
and  half-starved  schoolmasters,  bad  as 
they  wefe,  were  not  the  most  guilty  per- 
sons ;  but  that  inspectors  of  the  schools 
deserved  that  character. 

Mr.  F.  Leads  said,  that  the  inspectors 
were  deceived  by  the  false  statements  of 
the  masters. 

Mr.  GraUan  congratulated  the  House, 
that  the  facts  had  at  last  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  Aooght  the  commissioners  de- 
served the  thimks  of  the  country. 

Mr.  F.  FUxgerald  concurred  in  all  that 
had  Allien  from  the  Secretary  for  Uie 
Home- Department;  but,  should  tlie  right 
hon.  baronet  press  his  motion  to  a  division,- 
he  should  be  ashamed  not  to  give  it  bis 
support. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  then  withdrew  the  mo- 
tion, and  the  following  was  agreed  to  nem. 
con.,  *<  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre« 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  crueltioi 
detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioneri  on  Education,  so  fiir  as  they  may 
be  amenable  to  law." 

■ 

DuKB  OF  Cumbbrland's  Anvuitt 
B1LL.3  On  the  motion,  that  the  report 
of  this  bill  be  now  receivedf 

Mr.  Warre  said,  that,  having  been  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  expressing  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  proposed 
grant;  he  woiud  now  move,  as  an  amend- 
ment, **  that  the  report  be  received  this 
day  six  months.*' 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amende 
ment  60 ;  Against  it  106.    Majority  46.  > 

Cork  Tradb  —  Canada  Corn  — 
Warbhousbd  Corn.]  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  bills 
which  he  proposed  to  brin^  in^  to  give 
e&ct  to  the  alteration  which  had  been 
agreed  to  in  the  -laws  with  respect  to 
(Sinada  com,  and  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  brining  into  the  market  a  Quantity  of 
com  which  had  been  rotting  tor  several 
years  in  the  warehouses.  There  was  no- 
thing in  tlie  first  measure  calculated  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English  com- 
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right  bmi.  geiicleiiiaii«  it  wa^noi  his  inten- 
tkm  t6  oppoiethe  motiofn* 
'    Mr*  daulhtrn  siid,  he  ihould  not  op- 
pose ity  but  he  recommended  the  rignt 
non.  hs^net  not  to  press  it. 

Mr. -5.  Rice  said,  the  House  was  bound 
not  to  overlook  the  case  which  had  been 
made  out  If  this  were  a  motion  spe- 
cfficidly  crimioatiog  the  master  of  Sligo, 
TOt'  anv  '  other  indbridnaU  then  *  there 
wonld  DO  some  reason  why  the  House 
should  wait  for  other  documents.  But, 
•li  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  de» 
tcbre  by  this  motioii  was^  that  a  privft 
Acie  case  had  been  made  out  sufficient  to 
wifrrant  them  in  recjairing  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings should  be  insthutied  by  the  tew 
officers  of  the  Crown  asainst  the  person! 
guilty  of  these  atrocities/  He  was  not 
disposed  to  leave  Ms  matter  b  the  hands 
of  the  ekecutif  e.  The  whole  inquiry  had 
iMen  forced  upon  ihe  gOf emment  br  par^ 
liament.'  If  e?er  a  document  had  been 
laid  upon  thie  tabl«»  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  parliament,  it  was  this 
report*  The  svstem  of  Charter*sdiools 
wiis  a  specimen  tif  the  old  exclusive  Pro«^ 
teiftant  system  in  Ireland*  *  It  should  iiot 
be  forgotteui-  that  the  system  of  Charter- 
sohoob  had  been  repeatedly  praised  and 
reoommended  by  lorek  lieutenants  of  Ire- 
land, and  supported  in  that  House ;  and 
that  any  oppo^ion  to  that  system  had 
been  constantly  met  by  charging  the  op- 

Kients  with  fiostHity  to  IVotesUntism. 
jB  whole  mischief  of  Uie  system  of 
Charter-schools  had  arisen  out  of  the  ex- 
dttifve  system  on  which  it  was  founded. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Howard*  in  1787  had 
developed  as  great  abuses  as  that  now 
before  the  House ;  and  the  report  of  Mr* 
Thackery  in  1817  exhibited  scenes  of 
itlH  greater  atrocity;  yet  no  steps  had 
been^  talcen  ^  to  bring  the  ofienaers  to 
punishment.  No  less  than  1^000,000/.  of 
the  public  money  had'  been  voted  for  the 
support '  of  these  sdiools,  of  which 
6S8/XXWr  had  been  voted  since  the  Union; 
a  soni  whichi  if  it  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied, niffht  hofe  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation orthe  whole  population  of  Ireland* 
He  trusted  the  annual  vote  would  be 
resisMf  in  order  that  effisctoai  means 
BM^  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  '  He  should, 
a*  no  one  else  took  up  the  subject,  move 
that  the  sum  be  given  to  the  government 
of  Aecbtthtry;  and  not  vested  any  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the. 
Chartev-schoels* 
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Mr.  GoiMum  said,  that  tli^re  hid  been 
\  deerease  of  the  grant  for  Chatter- 
schoola  since  he  came  into  office^  from 
29,00(M.  to  19,0(W. 

Mk*.  Sec^tary  Peel  said,  that  the  conu 
mittee  was  not  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ment, for  he'  had  himself  set' forward  th^ 
inifulry  while  secretary  for  Ireland,  airil 
had  named  the  committee.  -  In  selecting 
the  gentleinen,  he  had  onljr  regard  to  theS 
qualifications.  Mr.  'Ghiscodc  was  un* 
known  to  him,  but  he  wasinduoed  to  ap- 
point that  gentleman,  on  account  *  of  tne 
activity  and  seal  manifested  by  him'  on 
another  occasion.  Feeling  that  it  was 
right  tb  have  a  Boman  Catholic  on  the 
committee,  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Bhike, 
Hn  intelligent  aild  active  man,  with  whom . 
he  had  no  acquaintance.  Mr*  Grant  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life ;  and,  in  adding 
the  name  of  his  hon^  friend  f  Mr.  Frank- 
land  Lewis)  to  the  list,  he  had  given  an 
additidnal  proof  that  impartiality  was  the 
great  object  be  was  anxious  to  attam. 
Two  questions  arose  out  of  the  case  at 
present  under  consideration.  The  first 
was,  as '  to  the  policy  of  continuitig '  the 
system;  and  the  second,  as  to  the' pro- 
priety of  punishing  those  who  were  con- 
cerned In  the  aboses.  What  he  was  anxf- 
ous  for  was,  that  the  considenition  of  the 
question  should  be  postponed  until  they 
had  the  appendix  to  the  report*  '  He  had 
no  difficulty,  however,  in  stating,  thatf 
from  the  report  itself,  the  inference  was 
inevitable,  thaf  the  system  of  the  Charter- 
schools  was  oneldnit  did  not  admit  of  cor- 
rectioik*  That  it  was  otie  which  ought  to 
be  extinguished  altogether,   as  soon  as 

Csible*  The  House  would  be  glad  to 
r,  that  the  report  was  not  two  days  in 
the  possession  oP  government  beibra  an 
order  was  sent,  desiring  that  they  shoidd 
not  admit  any  more  into  the  schools,  but 
should  take  steps  to  reduce  the  nutDbers, 
without  interfering  widi  any  of  those  who 
were  already  admitted.  He  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  baronet  would  admit,  that  the 
commission  of  1806  was  more  favourable 
to  the  system  of  the  Charter-schools  than 
the  present  report,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  man  in 
office  to  act  upon.  If  ^prosecutions  were 
lo  follow,  he  would  not  suffer  bimiself  tb 
make  any  comment  that  could,'  by  possi- 
bility, prejudge  the  question.  If  it  could 
be  judicially  proved,  that  cruelties  were 
exercised,  such  as  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, it  would  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
mdividuals  shoidd   be  dismissed  v  they 
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tmh  wMWMNPipelM  io.  qnH  the  n^r 
in  co<Miec|jiMOCfii«  If  Um  hoo»  Miitleama 
womIiI  bring  forwaifd  anj  fioecific  charfs 
ho  would  uieet  iu  .  AJi&  ne  .could  say 
WM»  thai  h«  had  noTar  ordaned  any  pon- 
ubfoent  ejLcepi  when  be  thought  h  aoao- 
lutely  oacei^vj*  'I'he  hon.  gentlaBMo 
asaertedy  that  one  reason  for  his  bill  was, 
Uiat»  at  pretealft  teaai^  were  so  ill  ireaied 
in  the  v^jj$  that  they  disliked  the  lerfloe. 
$oiiie  o^the  fuets  staled  by  the  boa.  gep- 
tlenoan  ledt  however*  to  a  Tery  difiereBi 
qpnclusionu  If».  while  awnehantQien  gita 
3^  lOfc  »-aM>Qth»  aailora  could  be  found 
willing  to  eqtcr  Ihe  kinfp'c  setticeforMi. 
»4nooth»  it  was  a  fNroot  that  that  lenrice 
was  not  distastefal  to  thaoik  Bot^the 
bon.  gentleaaan  propoaed  a  systean  tif 
jpensions  to  induce  own  to  eatea  early 
into  the  nif  V.  Peoaioiis  were  gruilod 
at  piasent«  If  a  saibob  after  7  yeara* 
service  ^orbeforeinsooie  caaea)^  was  dis* 
ablad  by  debiliigr  .or  accadeat,.  he  seoeived 
H pension.  After  a  senmof  14 years» 
that  penaieo  was  iacteased  ;  and  should  he 
bave  served  21  yeacs»  aad  for  any  consid^ 
^able.  part  .of  that  tiase  udth  ao  Mich 
qrcdit  as  to  be  raCad  as  a  pettyoffioer^  be 
became  entitled  ta  a  pension  of  4S/«  »• 
jear*  T|ie hon*  membep  bad  entaced;iato 
i|  comparison  of  the  army  with  the  naay 
in  thb  respects  The  fact  was».  that  Ite 
sailors  were  better  off  than  tbe  aoldiemt 
The  army  enlisted  for  lifie ;  tbe  aavjr  sever 
did.  At  tbe.  end  oC  a  certain'  service  tb* 
sailors  were  paid  off;  and  it  was.  no  gieirt 
proof  of  the  dislike  of  the  saitom  to  the- 
aerviee^  that  the  aseft.wbo  were  pidd  ol^ 
were  generally  the.  fiiat  to  eater  agaia* 
So  unrounded  was  this  alleged  disliM  to* 
the  service^  that  tbe  ownem  of  merehani*' 
men  in  all  partsof  iheworld,  badwrittto  toi 
the  Admiralty^  to  b^  that  tbey  would  iw» 
strain  the  officers  of  tbe  navy  from  re* 
caiving  their  men ;  aad  in  conseooenea  o€ 
thoaa  applications  the  Admiralty  had  wiiw 
ten  to  the  oBccra  on  the  aeveral  stations^ 
aot  to  receive  inen  from  tbe  meichantmeii 
to  an  extent  that  might  diatresa  tham* 
In  this  last  pssat  they  went  further  tban. 
they  were  required  to  do  by  law ;  fiir  there 
was  a  statute  which  annoUedall  the  en^ 
gagemenu  of  a  aailor  with  a.meiahaas 
vessel  on  hia  entering  on  board>a^kiBg'a 
ship.  Tbe  boa.  geatleman^alao  wtshoditOf 
lake  from  the oflmera oClbenmry tbepower 
of  punishing  the  BsenmthouUi  coari  imap*' 
tialf  aadt  in  that  point  ta  aaiimilataihe  navy; 
to  the  Mmy.  But,  tbe  boa.  ganllaman' 
myotjthat  wheojitioeatay.was  in«he£eld». 


tUfc  acmmaailn|  eSa^  waasavaateAwUi* 
jtliapewerof  arhitiary  punlshmena^Fpus^ . 
ishmeat  witlioat  any  psswidas  tviak  by  ar 
coiMrtHnartial*  Mbw,eorsbipaweeaalna9a< 
in  motion. .  A  man<of»war  ftequsn^  weaS. 
tound tbe  world  by  heneif*    utsndicasea 
it  would  be.  impossibla  to  have  a  eouit*' 
nmniri ;  aad.a  nma  who  behaved  ilLaBmbi. 
remain  a- nrisoDer  fbi  thvee  years^  beforw 
ha  oeuU  be  tried.    Of  tUa  be  ms 
that  sboaU  ibe  Hoosc  taka  away 
pawer  fram  tba  ofieersi  tbqr  wiaijid  gai* 
fsr  todestaov  thadiseipiiae  or  tbe  aaa^ 
Tbe  Adaunutyhad doaaeaary  diiagi'tbay 
could  tirpsavent  tbe  iaipraper  exerdsp  af 
thai  power.    It  was  one  thing  to.  poss^sa* 
4  power»  and  anather  toonka'an  ia»«r 
proper  use.  of.it. .  The  .Adioiitaky  never- 
saJDctioaed  an  excess  of  punishment;;  bafe) 
aluqra  skaified  theh^apprabalioilolltbaae 
oiBeen  mo*  managed' their  slipsi  without 
pimtshmenta.    Thesa  two  ooasidoiaiiaaa* 
uaiiad  had  pmdaced»sodi  aw  efimi,.  Urafo 
asiialMiy  Uankreturaa  wefw  bow  received)^' 
as.iatarpaataking  iheiafliirtiba  of  aaypua^i 
iihme^ti    Tbia  was.  a  great  advance..    So 
necessary*  hosrever^  waa  the  pawer  e€i»«' 
fliding  punishment  fds  tOvlM,  avaa  in  iImm* 
mescual  aenrioe^  ibai  sa  the  pcpera:  ofb 
that  veqF  day  there  waa  tfaa  report  of  a*' 
trialf  in  wbiah  onaof  tbe'orevrof  apief^' 
chaptmaa  bad  brmigbtaa  action  aganisCJ 
his  captaia  for  puairfBinr  him ;  mit  ih^ 
which  tbe  judaa  had  staiad;  that  be^aidd 
haaa  no  »oubt  that  ever^  oaptain-  of  w* 
nowrobaauveasel  bad  a  nght  ta  inilies 
canaral  puDiabmeai  on  sow  of  Us  crew- 
as  QBsenred  it^    Would  the  House  lake 
from  the  awry  tba  power  that  was  coo^- 
sldeiad.  indiapansable'  even  to  the  mer- 
chant sesviee}    It  wasa maHer  of  vital ' 
'iaipdctaaceii  fm  be  was<coBvinoedt  that  t» 
witbdtww  the  powar.in  foaatioa  would !>& 
to  ahake  the  very  foaadatians  of  oar  navy.. 
With  rmpect  ta  inyassmenl,  ibeve  could 
be  ao  doubt  that  it  was  dcairable  to  dc 
witham  tba  praetlce  as  mucbi  as  possible ; ' 
bat  in  aciae  oaser  it  was*  inevitable.    It  > 
waa  truOf  thai  s^  our-  seamen-  who  had' 
peasieaa  were  Ihdila  sa  be  called  npou'hi'^ 
an.  emerffencgF.    But  the  bosihem  of  a** 
tseaasaat  Iras   like   any-  other  business.- 
Dexterity:  in  it  rBquired''iiait^tbr  faandf> 
shoald  aiwaya  be  kept  iiii    Tb^ammeat 
a  dedarasioa  of  w«r*tewicphM»  it  wasde* 
sicaUei  i^Hit  wa  ahoaldbhafe  die  meaaa-of 
seadia|poat4i  ioH^^  aad  ta^  eflbot  this^  it: 
{beaame; weeasasry  ta^  1^  hands  otrev^' 
seamuD'tbas  coald4>efeund;    It  wsto  ^uite 
impeasiUa  to  pat  aa  ead  tO'  the  piaetloe^ 
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1ID93.  Rousft  or  oomtovs, 

tiTiBii^Ciimeiil  I  ^nbii  ifa*  HmHS  wouM 
•Uow  inch  a  fleet  to  be  oaiDtaitied  dnriog 
peace  as  would  aoable  tit  to  ((o  ro  war  al 
any  moment  withoat  ditadvantage*  It  was 
impoisible,  that  we  could  havei  at  a  nio* 
meat'a  aoticet  forty  or  fifty  tboinand  tnen, 
without  taking'  them- from  the mercbaBt 
aerrice. '  After  cbrreetbig  an  error  into 
which  the  bon.  member  had  fUien,  with 
reasect  to  the  thkty;#lxtfa  article  6f  war, 
wiaeh  allowed  poaiihoieot  br  eourta 
nartialf  bat  not  by  eourta  ouirtial  **  only,** 
aatbehoa;  aiember  aoppotedi  be  (airO, 
Cockbum)  conaladed  by  expreiaing  Iria 
1ki|>e  that  the  Houae  would  ahow,  by  a 
majority,  that  they  wereaatbfied  with  the 
war  in  which  tlie  nary  waa  now  managed» 
and  did  not  thiak  the  propoaed  bill  ne- 
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Sir  /•  Cofin  oppoaed  the  motion  ftoiii  a : 
eonvletion  of  its  impolicy.    He  waa  not  > 
diapeaed  to  attach  meob  credit  to  the  hon.; 
geotleman'*a  opinion  on  marithne  aftiira,< 
and  wauld  reoonnneml  htm  to  rameaiber, 
the  aidaaying  <'Na  autof  ukra  orepidam." 
•  Mr.  RobeHton  aaid,  that  the  wttot  of 
diaaiplitte  in  tha  natal  tervioe  mora  often 
anme  from  a  want  of  qoalifioation^  in  the 
d^eerat  than  from  miiconduct  hi  ihemen. 
Ha  had  been  fai  a  ahip  of  the  wont  poaai- 
bla  eqaipmeiit  aa  to  drew;  but  in  which 
tha  men  had  been  kept  ia  toimrdMiation 
without  any  corporal  puniahmeot. 

Sir  JoMpA  Yttrke  preteated,  that  the 
paniahment  tnflictad  upon  aeamen^  aroae 
aoialy  from  the  aeaetaitiba  of  the  aervioot 
and  that*  it  waa  admiaiatered  cautioualy. 
and  eonacioritioualy,  and  not  according  to 
pawNm  anid  iSapriceu  PttalthmeDt  might 
DC  Bwre  formally  inflicted  by  aenteiioea  of 
the  doarta  of  law,  and:the  reQ;Qhur  tribu- 
liala  I  littt  it  waa  impoadbla  it  could  be 
hflicted  with  mam  ddiheration  and  de- 
corum than  it  waa  uikm  tha  quarter  dtek  of 
a  man  at  war.  The  chargea  of  ctueltv 
and  of  cajprtoa,  amaimted  ta  an  attack 
upon  a  higiily-meritoriotta  and  gallant 
daaa  of  iodividuali,  tha  olHcem  of  the  navy. 
Weiw  mmd  ofliceri  ieaa  aenaible  than 
other  men  of  the  influenoe  of.  raaaan  and 
hameoity?  And  how  but  upon  the  no- 
tion of  thehr  inaenaibility  couM  aoch  a 
onealioa  aa  thia  be  auppeHad  ?  Aa  to 
the  erewa,  be  did  not  deny  bitt  aooM 
twMhirda  were  gaod ;  of  the  reamuider 
he  woaU  from  hta  profeaaional  esperieaoe 
dpcUmt  that  ao  flir  from  mead  lactnraa 
about  pecaooal  character  opfvatlag  upon 
theaif  they  might  aa  wtii  talk  to  piga. 
Some  of  them  were  aa  iaieaaible  aa  brutea. 


8^  kof9  their  floggmga  a0ed«dhi|jly  t  fn-- 
deed,  they  ware  cms^  aa  Ibrmerfy  flia 
hard  drinkera  were— there  wiere  ttie  flTe-- 
dozen  men,  aa  there  had  been  the  five- 
bottle  man.  Hia  firm  persuasion  was,  that 
the  extstitig  discipline,  or  at  least  the  re« 
aenred  power  of  ioflioting  It,  could  not  be* 
abrogated. 

Sir  F.  Bwnktt  said|  that  the  subject  waa 
one  of  a  highly  aerious  nAture,  iqrolvihg 
mattem,  of  |(reat  national  rmportance.- 
However  bnllHuit  the  faculty  of  wit 
m%ht  be  which  any  member  poeaemed^  to 
should  not  be  diaplayed  on  ao  grave  aV 
occaaioo.  To  aay  the  leaat,  there  waa 
bad  taate  in  being  fiicetioua  upon  qnee* 
Uons  which  aActed  the  auflermga  of 
othera.  The  beat  defence  which  could 
be  aet  op  for  auch  jocularity  waa,  that  ibet. 
speaker,  like  the  aallant  admhal  who  had 
juat  aat  down,  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  flow  of  animal  apirita.  New,  aahe 
underatood  the  qoeation,  hia  bon.  frieifd 
merely  propoaed  to  do  that  which  had* 
been  tiie  declared  opinion  of  many  aMe 
and  intelligent  men.  The  alteratlona' 
which  he  proposed  had  been  oter  and 
ov^  again  recommended  bv  capraina, 
oomaianders,  and  other  experienced  ne^ 
anna;  nor  had  one  aihgle  atatement  orhh 
bon.  friead  received  the  sllghaeat  aaawer. 
Hia  hon«  friend  oontendedr  timt  tbeie  #aa 
no  neceasity  to  engage  force  on  the  aidw 
of  government  to  man  the  fleets.  If  they 
would  only  proceed  by  the  known  motives 
of  hnmen  conduct ;  nameljjr»  bv  holding^ 
out  aaflicient  indocemeots  mr  Inose  wh» 
were  to  lie  invited  to  encoontav  the  per  Ha 
which  hung  upon  the  livea  of  those  deve* 
ted  to  the  marititae  defence  of  the  eoun* 
try.  What  waa  there  to  wMah  any  man 
omdd  aerioualy  object  in  thia?  And  on 
what  a  inia-«imed  occasion  did  the  arga- 
nmnt  of  public  economy,  tlie  only  oae 
which  eooU  be  rationally  oppoeed  to  it, 
occur?  The mhiiatera were  pompoua  m 
their  deaonptioo  of  our  growing  rraoureea 
and  iacreaaing  mercantile  prosperity.  To> 
hear  them  tmk,  one  might  be  led  to  aup- 
pose  that  the  Treaaury  waa  overflttwing 
with  wealth,  and  that  the  dtflfoaity  waa 
in  findlag  proper  oligecta  on  whom  to  be- 
stow it*  When  the  House  reflected  opoi% 
irfiat  the  goaainment  had  thought  pro* 
per  to  do^  with  leapect  to  aagownting  the 
aaiaiiaa  of  the  jadgea,  and  of  anather 
high  parsonage;  when  they  reflected  that 
theae  aagmantaiiena  weae  only  the  pae- 
ouraon  of  aimtlar  Impoaitiona  opoo  the 
public,  he  waa  at  a  ieaa  Co  aaacaife  liow 
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ihejr  ^oitid  Bupport  that  govetoment  in 
their  adherence  to  a  ajatem  of  impresa- 
qMAt  and  of  corporal  punishment,  merely 
to  efiec(  a  reauU  which  they  might  effect 
by  the  more  juitifiable  means  of  good 
conduotin  the  government  qT  ships »  and 
by  paying  the  proper  price  of  labour  in 
the  market  of  seamen's  irafles.  At  a  time 
like  the  present,  it  tcij  ul  became  that 
House  to  sayi  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  the  means  of  inducing  men  to  enter 
the  naval  service  by  rewarding  them  ac- 
cording to  the  market  price  of  their  la- 
bour f  but  that  the  government  were  obli- 
ged to  seize  upon  the  services  of  the  mpst 
important  class  of  the  communityi  and  to 
.compel  them  to  a  course  of  duty  at  a  less 
sate  of  remuneration  than  that  which  they 
could  obtain  fcom  private  employers.  At 
a  time  of  profound  peace  like  the  present, 
was  it  forihe  House  to  say  ta  those  who 
bad  performed  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  senrioes  for  the  eountry,  that  they 
were  not  to  enjoy  the  common  rights 
,pf  humanity;  that  they  were  still  to  be 
•drsffged  firom  their  -nmiliesy  and  com- 
pelud  to  serve  by  terror  and  punishment, 
when  they  might,  like  other  servants  of 
Ihe^  puUtc^  be  tempted  to  perform  their 
duties  tnr  fweper  remitaeratioii?  What, 
Ihen,  diif  his  hott»  friend  propose  I  He 
wmreij  said»  *<Lei  me,  after  well  con- 
•ideriog  the  subject,  show  how  you  may 
get  rid  of  all  these  evfls,  which  everr  one 
of  yoo  must  eaually  withfanyself  deplore." 
There  was  nothing  aake^  not  the  liberty  of 
briogm^  the  pvopoaition  before  the  House 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The 
gallant  admiral  had  treated  nis  hon.  friend 
as  if  he  waa  incapable  of  oomprehending 
these  questions  or  practice— as  if  be  could 
jMi  be  supposed  equal  toan  opinion  upon 
foatteia  of  fact.  His  hon.  friend  had 
iproved  too  often  his  power  in  that  way, 
la  make  a  formal  jusHfication  necessaiy. 
Ministers  knew,  and  so  did  the  gallant 
admiral,  that  the  head  of  hia  hon.  friend 
was  full  of  very  useful  facts;  for  he  must 
have  surprised  eaeh  of  them  in  their  torn 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  evinced  of 
mattera  connected  with  their  several  do- 
parrmenls.  His  hon.  friend  proposed  to 
take  from  the  oBoers  of  the  naiw  the 
dangerouapoweia  of  coercion  which  they 
MwheM.  Waa  it  4o  be  endured  that  a 
beardless  bey,  armed  irith  a  little  author- 
ity, ahouldbave.the  power  of  ordering  op 
a  veteran  seaman^  who  had  served  his 
coimtiy  long  and  faithAiUy,  and  for  some 
trivial  offimce  subject  bun  to  the  most 
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dreadful  of  all  punishments.    The  hon. 
baronet  said,  that  the  36th  article  of  war 
was  the  only  one  acted  upon ;  and  that 
almost  all  the  others  ended  with  the  word 
**  death" :  but  flogging,  to  a  gallant  and 
proud-spirited  seaman,  was  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  death;  and  nothing  could 
more  effiBCtually  show  the  necessity  of 
some. alteration  in  the  system,  than  the 
fact,  that  thirty-five  of  the  articles  were  so 
severe  that  they  could  seldom  be  acted 
upon.   His  hon.  friend  did  not  propose  to 
do  away  with  all  punishment,  he  only 
wished  that  the  system  should  be  gradually 
ameliorated ;  that  some  control  should  be 
exerted  over  the  pauioos  of  the  oflBcers  ; 
that  some  interval  should  take  place  be* 
tweeo  the  offence  and  the  trial,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  reflection;^  in  short,  he 
wished  only  that  something  like  a  military 
court-martial  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
sailors  should  not  be  subject  to  the  most 
degrading  punishmept  at  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  one  individual.    He  proposed 
only  a  plan  in  a  general  way;  and  to  this  he 
did  not  see  how  ministers  could  object. 
An  officer,  who  had  Ions   commanded 
an  Indian  ship,  had  publiay  stated,  that 
he  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  flogging.    By.  suitable  pay,  and 
by  holding   oot  inducements    to   good 
conduct,    oe  had  alwavs   been  able  to 
keep   his  crew  in  the  best   order.    As 
to  the  plea  of  the  navy  having  a  por- 
tion of  wretches  among  them,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  could  not  be  subdued 
without   the   roughest    diseiplinet    tha 
answer  was  plain*-4hey  ought  not  to  let 
such  persons  into  the  navy,  any  more 
than  they  were  allowed  to  be  in  tlie  army. 
For  what  was  the  efiect  of  it  but  to  de- 
grade the  honest,  honousable,  gallant  men 
of.  our  fleets  to  the  low  and  l)rtttaliainff 
condition  of  discharged  felons^      God 
forbid  that  he  should  have  anv  other  view 
than  that  of  giving  equal  advantages  to 
the  officers:  &e  country  could  .not  find 
means  to  reward  them  in-  a  way  equal  to 
their  actions.    The  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  seamen  of  England  ought  not  to 
be  induced  to  enter  tne  national  service 
by  a  prospect  of  advantage;  whether 
their  situation,  whilst  servmg,  ought  not 
to  bo  made  comfortable ;  and  whether 
the  means  om[bt  not  to  be  affi>rded  them 
of  passing  then:  old  age  in  ease  and  seco- 
ri^?    lEe  natioa  waa  quite  rich  enou||h, 
and  it  was  bad  economy  to  do  otherwise. 
He  had  seen  a  treatise  upon  this  subject, 
which  dnriy  demonstrated  to  him  that 
4  B 
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such  a  system  would  cost  the  country 
less  in  pounds,  shitltngs,  and  pence,  than 
the  present  grievous  and  oppressiTe  sjrs- 
temj  In  fact,  they  were  doing  nothing 
more  or  less'tbon  continuing  in  this  coun- 
try and  upon  its  native  inhabitants,  that 
system  of  slavery  from  which  they  seemed 
so  anxious  to  relieve  the  natives  of  Africa. 
This  WAS,  in  itself,  so  preposterous,  that 
he  thought.it  needless  to  offer  a  word 
more  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
maintained  that  the  motion  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  -a  great  deal  of  good, 
whether  acceded  So  or  rejected.  It  was 
now  admitted  that  formerly  there  did  take 
place  in  the  navy,  under  pretext  of  disci- 
pline, acts  of  a  most  unjostifiable  natare. 
He  gave  the  Admiralty  full  credit  for  the 
steps  which  thev  had  taken  in  the  line  of 
improvement ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  with 
government  as  with  certain  other  great 
philosophers,  they  required  flappers  to 
awaken  them  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Parliament  might  get  a  little 
good  out  of  tbeoH  but  they  mast  not  for« 
get  the  flapper.  Such  was  hb  opinion  of 
the  justice  and  fiiimess  of- the  motion, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  offer  more  than  a  single 
observation  upon  it.  The  gallant  admi- 
ral opposite  had,  however,  thrown  so 
much  of  his  own  fancies  into  the  subject, 
that  the  truth  was,  in  a  great  decree^  ob- 
scufed.  Nothing  was  stated  which  went 
to  disprove  that  the  prize-money  as  well 
as  the  wages  of  the  seamen  ought  to  be 
increasod.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  officers  of  their  share  of  pay  and  prize 
money ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  con- 
tinue both  to  them  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Yet  it  should  ibe  recollected,  that  the  offi- 
cers had  the  field  of  honour  as  well  as 
of  promotion  open  to  them,  while  the 
brave  but  humbfe  seamen  had  but  little 
chance  of  succeeding  in  the  one,  and 
hardly  any  of-  being  noticed  in  the  other. 
His  hon.  friend  had  complained  of  the 
looseness  with  which  the  S6  articles  of 
war  had  been  worded,  and  had  observed 
that  S5  of  them  carried  with  them  the 
punishment  of  death.  The  saUant  ad- 
miral on  th^  otVer  side  argued  thus :  ''.true 
it  is,  that  oapital  punishment  is  so  awarded 
in  35  of  the  articles  of  war,- and  that  they 
are  not  acted  upon  Is  a  proof  of  our  hu-* 
manitjr,  for  death,  deaths  daatbi  is  to  be 
found  in  every  one  of  them^  aQd.tker6fote 
you  may  trust  to  ui  in  other  casea.^*  To 
this  his  answer  was,'  that  he  would  not 
unnecessarily  trust  such  a  power  to  any 
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individuals.  And  he  would  say  to  tbat^ 
gallant  officer  and  his  friends  near  him  & 
**  If  you  will  not  hsrve  the  laws  uf  Solon, 
we  willbot  have  the  laws  of  Draco,  which 
are  so  bloody  and  crael  that  we  cannot* 
act  upon  them,  and  we  require  in  their 
stead  some  system  guided  by  reason  and 
justcce,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion." 

Sir  GeoTffB  Clerk  thought,  that  the  hon. 
mover  ou^t   to  have   laid   before   the' 
House  some  specific  plan  of  amendment 
in  our  naval  system,  before  he  ventured! 
to  propose  tlrot  which  had  been  truly-  de;^ 
signaled  as  a  question  which  involved  tiie 
whole  interests  of  the  navy.    This  he  had 
not  done,  and  there&re  be  should  opposa 
the  motion.    The  hon.  baronet  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  mistakes  made  by  tho 
hon.  movers  with  respect  to  the  articles 
of  war,  and  qontended  that  even  if  the) 
whole  act  of    Geo.   2nd  were  repealed/ 
still  the  captain  would,  by4he  commonr 
law,  possess  the  powecof  flojggine  his  meh,> 
for  the  preservation  -of  disciphne.     H& 
next  adverted   to  the-  inconvenience  of 
holding  a 'coori-martial  in  a  shijp  upon 
every  offence  of  di8obedience,dcunkennes6f 
or  petty  theft,  committed  by  the  sailora^ 
and  observed,  that  if  such  a  tystem  were( 
established,  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  punishments  would  bemuch  increased; 
At  present,  the  captain  inflicted  punish-* 
ment  upon    bis  own  responsibility,  and 
subject  to  the  opinions  of  the  board  of  . 
Admiralty,   who  inspected   the  monthly 
returns  with  great  .caution.    But,  let  the 
punishment  be  once  inflicted  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  case  would  be  altered* 
The  captain  would  not  be  responsible, 
and  as  the  offences  complained  of  were 
almost  always  against  the  officers  on  dutyi 
and  not  against  the  captain  himself,  the 
officers  would  take  care  to  punish  the  o^ 
fenders  in  every  case.    It  was  proposed 
to  delay  punishment.    It  was  at  present 
delayed   more   than    twenty-four  hours  , 
after  the  commission  of  the  offience»  and 
then  it  was  attended   with  the  greatest 
solemnitT ;  the  ship's  company,  were  call- 
ed up,  the  articles  of  war  were  read,  and 
the  punishment «  was  then  ipidaUcly  in- 
flicted.   It  was.  said  by  the  hon.  barooeb 
tliat  beardless  bo^s  had  tbepbwer.of  in- 
flicting such  punishment.    lie  could  only 
assure  him  that.nosudi  case  had  como  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
if  it  had  it  would  have  been  visited  with 
deserved  severity.    He  bad  never  heard 
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any  nmnaflieit  that  corporal  punisbinent 
In  the  navy  could '  be  safely  abolished ; 
and  if  so>  to  wbom  could  tbe  infliction  of 
that  punishment  be  so  safely  intrusted, 
as  to  the  captain,  who  acted  upon  his  re- 
aponsibiiibf ,  and  under  the  immediate  eye 
or  the  Adfmiralty  i  Con6nement  was  re- 
commended in  preference  to  punishtont 
withm  a  proper  time ;  but  eren  this  would 
condttce  to  tne  finjuryof  the  health' of  the 
prisoner,  and  deprive  the  Tcssel  of  the 
benefit  of  his  senrices.  *  Again,  it  -was 
taid»  ih^t  the  ieamen  in  king's  ships, 
might  be  paid  as  merchant  teamen  were. 
To  this  he  would  answer,  that  if  the  wages 
given  in  a  man  of  war  were  tb'be  increas- 
id  from  84<«.  to  40«.  per  month  still  the 
merchbnt'service  would  have  the  prefer^ 
ertce,  as  the  men  in  merchant  ships  would 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  the 
disapline  of  our  navy  could  possibly  al- 
low. It  bald  been  observed,  that  returns 
from  4he  '^Bulwark*-  and  other  ships, 
•hewing  that  no  corporal  punishments 
had  taken  place  ii^  them  for  some  time, 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  ^e  aboli- 
lion  of  corporal  punishments  altogether ; 
but,  as  well  might  it  be  argued,  that  be- 
cause there  was  no  capital  offence  tj  be 
tri^d  -at  the  assizes  in  bny  single  county, 
Aei^lbre  nil  capittil  pUnisliments  should 
be  abolished.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
tired allowances  to  seamen,  the  hon. 
member  appeared  equally  at  fault.  The 
ihct  was,  that  after  twentv-one  years, 
whether  worn  out,  or  disabled,  or  not,  a 
nan  was  entitled  lo  a  retired  pension  of 
Itf.  6d.  per  day;  and  if  a  petty  officer,  his 
allowance  would  aaount  to  45/.  a-year. 
la  answer  to  the  observations  about  the 
prize  money,  he 'begged  h'on.  members  to 
consider  the  risk  at  which  a  captain  of  a 
siiijp  made  a  prize.  Should  that  prize 
not- be  allowed,  he  and  his  fiimily  might 
be  'ruined.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not, upon  arguments  such  as  those 
advanced  by  the  hon.  mover,  interfere 
with  a  system  under  which  our  fleets  had 
achieved  such  immortal  victories. 
•  8ir  F.  Ommaney  aaid,  that  the  lion, 
mover  bald  persuaded  the  House  tore* 
peal  the  comDination  laws,  and  now  every 
town  in  the  Idngdora  swarmed  with  in- 
subordinate woricmen  standing  out  against 
their  employers.  He  complained  of  the 
injustice  done  to  all  the  gallant  officers  of 
too  navy  by  this  motion.  As  to  prize 
mon^y  and  wages,  it  was  quite  plain  that 
tile  seattien  and  petty  officers  had  more 
by  half  than  they  eouM  apend.    At  a 


sea-port,  half  the  houses  were  engaged  in 
selling  gin  and  rum  to  the  sailors. 
.  Mr.  HUme  in  reply,  observed,  that  the 
veiy  able  speech  ^f  the  hon.  baronet- (sir 
F.  Burdett )  left  ^him  scarcely  any  thing 
to  add.  He,  however,  wisliecf  to  observe, 
that  if  allowed  to  bring  in  his  bill,  he 
would  lay  before  the  House  such  docu- 
ments as  would  make  a  case  to  satisfy 
those  who  opposed  him  upon  this  oc- 
casion.  '   .     ' 

Mr.  S^kes  bore  testimony  to  the  evils 
occasioned  by  impressment.  Murders, 
assaults,  and  other  offences,  were  fre- 
quently caused  by  it.  A  workman  in 
his  etaploj  had  left  his  axe  at  a  distance, 
and  two  of  his  sons  having  played  with 
it,  the  obe  out  off  two  fingers  from  the 
right  hand  of  the  other.  The  father  was 
greatly  grieved,  but  at  length  he  consoled 
himself  by  the  reflection,  that  the  boy, 
wheA  grown  up,  could  not  be  impressed 
into  the  navy. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion 
2S-,  Against  it  45 ;  Majority  22. 

LiH  vfth^  Minorittfrn    • 
Alien,  J.  A.  HutcfainsoD,  C.  li- 


Beroal,  R. 
filake,  sir  F. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Cote,  sir  C.' 
Evans,  Win. 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
GlenorchjT,  lord 
Graham,  sir  S. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grenfell,  P. 
HobhoQse,  J.  C. 
Hurst,  Rt. 


James,  W. 
LushingtoD,  Dr. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  Johu 
Palmer,  F. 
Rice,>S. 
Robertson,  A. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Western,  C.  G. 

TELLESS. 

Hume,  J. 
Sykes,  D. 


Chartxr  'Schools  of  Irblani).] 
Sir  John  Newport^  adverting  to  the  motion 
which  he  was  about^  to  submit  to  the 
House,  said,  that  the  whole  question  lay 
in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  regarded 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  legal  mea- 
sures against  a  set  of  men  #ho  had,  in'  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  done  every 
thing  that  was  unjust,  oppressive,  and  un« 
warrantable.  Upon  the  -  management  of 
thole  institutions  which  he  Was  going  to 
advert  to,  it  had  been  his  fate,  for  twenty- 
one  years  past,  to  address  the  House  on  a 
variety  of  occasions.  la  every  case 
wherein  he  had  exposed  instances  of  the 
most  gross  mismanagement,  and  flagrant 
perversions  of  the  public  bounty* 'as  con- 
nected with  the  Charter-Schools  of  Ireland, 
be  had  b6en  ^combatted,  either  with 
evasive  promifes  or  direct  denials.    la  the 
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meanwhile^  the  eadttenoe  6f  the 
complained  of  was  perfectly  Dotorious; 
8114  some  idea  of  their  magoicude  migh^ 
be  formed  when  he  itated^  that  since  the 
Union  the  public  had  at  different  times 
bestowed  upon  the  support  of  the  char- 
tered schools  of  Irelandi  nearly  CfOOfOOO/. 
When  the  House  adverted  to  the  reports 
which  had  been,  from  time  to  thne,  made 
to  thorn  on  this  subject,  how  would  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  be  able  to 
wiake  odt  those  assertions  of  immaculate 
purity  and  honest  management  which  they 
nad  so-loudly  advanced  in  fatour  of  those 
who  immediately  presided  over  those  ohar* 
tered  schools }  i7nfortunately»  it  was  do 
unusual  thing  for  parliament  to  hear  similar 
language  about  such  matters.  And  many 
years  ago,  even,  when  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropic  Howard  was  directed  to  the 
chartered  sdiools  of  Ireland  and  their 
condition,  promises  of  amendment  were 
held  out,  and  the  best  hopes  were  excited. 
But,  wbair  had  heen  the  result  of  those 

Sromisea  ?  The  schools  in  question,  so  flir 
'om  beingameltorated,  were  deteriorated. 
In  1806,  itappeared  by  one  ofihe  reports, 
chat  the  chartered  schools  of  Ireland  were 
discovered  to  be  exceedingly  Ineffective 
for  almost  all  theexoellentpurpoees  of  their 
institution,  and  full  of  abusee-  It  was  in 
conaequence  of  a  petition  from  the  arch- 
bishop, the  bishc^s,  and  many  of  the 
dignined  clergy,  and  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  tM  laity  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Charter-schools  of  that  country  were 
originally  founded,  and  endowed  with 
lands  for  the  support  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  thwestabfisliment.  The 
first  of  tliese  schools  was  founded  in  1734 ; 
and  in  the  three  following  Tears  seven 
more.  The  plan  of  foonding  these  institu« 
lioBs  carried  with  it  so  powerful  a  re- 
oommendation  to  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  that  one  individual,  a  Dutchman, 
subscribed  i6,00(M»  threeper  cents  towards 
their  support;  another  person  about 
90,000/.  and  several  other  private  cha- 
sacters  very  large  sums ;  ao  that  the  rental 
of  these  schoou,  io  conaequence,  now 
amounted  to  upwards  of  7,000/.  per 
annum.  In  1808,  a  report  was  mven  in  to 

etrliament  su;iied  b^  the  archbishop  of 
nblin  and  other  distinguished  personages 
who  had  visited  these  schools  previouify; 
and  until  1817  nothing  further  seemed 
to  have  been  done  on  the  aobject. 
Io  iai7,  Mr.  Thackcory  was  ap« 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  ooodttioo 
•f  tb«a  cstablisbmeou ;  aui  after  Mx^ 


t»  wrier  SAoohqfifdmul^ 


um 


Thackeiy,  Mr.  Lee.  These^MMBissioii* 
ers  stated,  that  at  the  period  of  theie 
visitation  the  condition  of  the  schoc^  wee 
far  from  satisftiictory,  and  the  system 
pursued  in  them  most  vicions.«<i»I{ere  the 
riffht  hon.  baronet  quoted  largely  from 
Mr.  Lee*s  report  relative  to  me  marked 
superiority  or  inteUigence»  xrivacity,  «a4 
apparent  contentment,  observable  in  the 
half-naked  children  ef  the  neighbouriiig 
peasantry,  over  the  children  brou§ht.i»p 
at  these  sohools;  thie  oruel  enormitaee 
practised  by  the  mastera,  to  the  pnnisb* 
ment  of  the  obildren^  such  as  eelziBg 
them  by  the  throat,  half  strangling  them 
by  that  sseaos,  and  at  the  same  tidm 
administering  sevece  floning  with  a  cane^ 
their  employment  on  Sundays  in  pr^ 
paring  specimens  of  penmanship  to  be. 

because  on  week  days  some  of  the  mastera 
compelled  them  to  work  in  the  (to  them) 
more  profitable  occupation  ^  of  weaving* 
The  nght  hon.  gentleman  nex;t  cilM 
several  passages  rmtive  to  the  oharlereA 
school  at  Stradbdlf  •  There  the  bc^e 
were  asked  br  one  of  the  inaitorawfaetMV 
they  were  well  used  i  and  thou^  they  weiei 
cruelly  treated,  such  waa  tlmr  terror  oC 
the  Inaster  that  they  answered  in  tlm 
affirmative^  Here  a  variety  of  detaiti 
relating  to  the  severity  of  some  of  th# 
punishments  inflicted  at  this  school  «ei» 
entered  into  by  the  right  hon.  baiOMi 
who  meotionecG  among  others,  tbeoaae 
of  a  boy  who  was  in  one  day  mam 
times  flogged  with  a  leathem  thongs 
and  thqa  received  about  100  lashes* 
As  to  the  system  of  education,  some  oC 
the  hoys  were  found  to  be  ignorant  iriiOi* 
ther  the  word  *<  Buvope*'  implied  a  umn^ 
a  place  or  a  thing.  The  nsaater  waa  » 
farmer,  and  therefi>re  attended  iwy  lltd» 
to  his  duty  in  the  scbooL  He  made  dm 
boys  work  for  him  in  his  garden;  and 
one  day,  when  they  had  been  working 
very  hard,  and  were  very  hongryraparty 
of  them  ate  one  of  his  raw  oM)bages>  m 
which  he  thought  proper  to  punish  theot 
very  severely.  The  House  would  observe, 
that  there  was  left  by  the  late  bishop 
Pocock,  a  bequest  for  the  estahlishmeiil 
of  a  weaving  school^  and  the  building  m 
place  fiMT  the  puifKNie  of  afferdisig  iha 
scholars  religioua  instnict¥m«  Now,  by 
the  reports,  it  appeamd  that  out  of  S6: 
aobolara  in  this  esmbliahment,  there  weee 
only  IS  who  «o«ld  read,  aad  oahr  anc 
oopy«beehs  aosoiig  the  whole  naBSber  oC 
bey^i  the  master  opuld  Mt  tmiol^  ini 
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Mr.  CrottOiini  b^itd,  to  ilatt  B«m 
dislinetl J,  that  thwre  w6M  no  MDlifliifDlf 
of  re^et  and  bdignatioo  at  the  acts,  which 
the  right  bon,  gentleman  had  detailed  in 
hb  speech,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  eoh 
tirely  concur.  In  makinff  thia  distinct 
avowali  he  was  relieved  from  travelling 
through  all  the  painful  details.  He  was 
not  reUeved^howevery  from  other  diffieoltiea 
arising  from .  the  [period  at  which  the 
report  had  been  hud  on  the  tabl#^  and 
from  the  circonistanoe  of  its  being  onae* 
oompanied  with  those  details  to  which 
the  oommissioners  reftmd*  If  he  weiw 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  deciding  whe» 
ther  the  system  of  croelty  of  which  the 
commissionefs  complained  should-  cobp 
tioaei  or  the  resoltttion  proposedby  the 
landf  letting  cofumonljr  at  the  tiase  of  I  right  hon.  bwronet  should  be  adopted  by 
the  report  at  eight  gmneas,  and  now  at  I  that  Hoose>  he  for  one  should  certaudy 
six  gmnees  per  acre.  Not  only  were  the  |  concur  in  that  resolution*  He  thoughl» 
ebjecta  of  tnese  charities  perverted ;  but  i  however,  that  it  would  be  a  much  nsore 
the  aeoretary  prevented  all  complaints  expedient  course  to  leave  the .  remedy 
firom  reaching  the  coaMnittee«  There  was  !  of .  these  abuses  to  those  whose  dEdal 
an  uodemtandingb  indeed,  between  the  '  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  them.  The 
•egistrarand  the  nwsters  of  these  scboolsy   report  had  only  been  on  the  table  of 


tto  usher.  Sevend  of  these 
scholar^  however,  were  grown  up  ^oung 
niea.  This  was  at  Newport,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  such  was  the  anxiety  for  instruc- 
tion among  the  peasantry,  tliat  at  a  cabin 
only  two  miles  distant,  96  of  their 
children  met  constantly  to  be  taught. 
At  another  place*  a  young  man  had  taken 
a  stable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
peer,  and  eo  crowded  was  the  floors  of 
this  pleee,-  that  the  children  were  nbso^ 
lately  ^iHged  to  betsJte  themselves  to  the 
manger*  AttheCharter-sdioolof  Clonmel» 
Ibeve  were  only  two  scholars  and  no  bookas 
and  lor  a  masteri  one  was  a  mere  cripple* 
but  who  bad  a  salary  of  SOL  per  annomi 
pnd  twenty-four,  acres  of  land,  at  a  rental 
ef  S5f.  per  acre— the  very  next 


wbo  constently  made  him  presents* 
and  advanoed  monies  without  interest. 
Now,  the  observations  which  he  had  ad* 
deessed  to  the  Housct  he  did  not  mean 
le  ipply  to  all  the  parochial  schools 
ef  Ireiaodi  but  only  to  those  Chnrteiw 
eohoola  which  were  under  the  soperin* 
lendapm  of  masters  who  had  so  outi* 
n^eousfy  ousconducted  themselvea.  All 
liKM  anxie^  wast  that  those«wlio  had  been 


the  House  Giwe  or  six  daysi  consequently 
there  had  been  no  opportuniiv  for  tlm 
government  here  to  have*  had  any  cea»» 
munication  with  the  Irish  f  ovenmentf 
as  to  the  course  which  it  might  be  ex* 
pedient  to  adopt.  Ibe  conunisaioneri 
refened,  in  almest  etery  page  of  die 
report,  to  the  appendix.  Toe  real  state 
of  the  Charter«scboela  could  only  be 
conectly  appiecfaMed  by  a  careful  p^ 


guilty  off  theee  emeltiee  Aould  be  visited  rusal  of  that  docuflaent.    If*  however.  It 


by  the  lawi  and  taught  to  learn,  that  it 
would  not  safer  them  with  imponitv  to 
eutnge  humanity  and  justice*  in  mar 
conduct,  towards  the  firiendlem  and  others 
wise  unprotected  individuals  who  were 
eenfided  to  their  care.  He  coododedJiy 
BMivingt  ^  That  an  humble  Address  fale 
praseirted  to  his  Mijes^^  expressing  the 
aaarked  sentinaents  of  regret*  and  indig* 
aataon,  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
perused  the  details  of  unwarrantable 
cvodty  practised  en  the  children  in  several 
ef  the  Cbarter-echools  of  Ireland,  am^ 
tainedin  theBeport  presented  to  both 
Houses  ef  Flarliament  by  the  Commimion- 
ers  appointed  by  his  Migesty  for  examma- 
tien  mie  the  state  of  the  schools  of  Ire- 
lend*  and  praymg  that  his  Matety  mmr  be 
pleased  to  djrect  the  law  ofeoers  of  the 
Crown  in  that  fMwt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
te  institute  criaainal  psosecutions  against 
the  ectors,  aidera*  and  abettora  of  thoae 
diuidful  outrages*  as  fiurns  they  mey  be 
amenable  to  law.*' 


should  be  the  opinion  of  the  HousSb  thm 
a  sufficient  cese  had.  been  made  m€ 
to  Justify  the  interpesitioQ  of  pirli»* 
moot,  and  that  they  ou|^t  to  agree  to 
this  readution*  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  goiemBsent,  thai 
they  had  every  disposittoa  to  bring  the 
oOenders  to  punishment*  he  for  eon 
should  not  raise  his  voice  egeinet  it«  Aa 
far  as  he  was  acquainted  wt9i  tiie  ooinicB 
of  the  noble  marquis  who  presidea  oveiP 
the  government  in  Ireland,  there  wee 
every  probability  that  the  roeoimaelida* 
tions  of  the  cemmissionera  would  be  et- 
tended  to ;  but  so  attended  to,  he  truated, 
as  to  preserve  the  unhappy  iadividiiala 
concerned,  firom  the  evils  which  anisi 
necessarily  result  under  either  ahemative^ 
ef  a  contiduaace  of  the  present  systena*  or 
of  a  change  which  mfght  throw  them 
upon  the  world  in  a  state  of  heiplcse 
destitution* 
Mr.  &  iUtrwid,  if  Iw  oBdtantMd  Iks 
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right  hon.  gendemaoy  it  wa^not  his  intieii- 
tlmi  16  oppoie'tti^  motion. 
'    Mn  GmUhUrn  tliid,  be  should  not  op- 
pose itf  but  he  recommended  the  rignt 
non.  baronet  not  to  press  it. 

Mr.'iS.  Rice  said,  the  House  was  bound 
not  to  overlook  the  case  which  had  been 
made  out.  If  this  were  a  motion  spe* 
dfically  criminatiDg  the  master  of  Sligo, 
vr  any 'other  indlvidoal,  then 'there 
would  be  somo  reason  why  the  House 
should  wait  for  other  documents.  But, 
•li  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  de* 
dare  by  this  motion  was,  that  a  prikuft 
ftde  case  had  been  made  out  sufficient  to 
wsMmt  them  in  requiring  that  legal  pro* 
ceedinigs  Aould  be  instituted  by  the  tew 
officers  of  the  Crown  affainst  the  personi 
guilty  of  thesis  atrocitS»/  He  was  not 
olsposed  to  leave  tfils  matter  to  the  hands 
of  the  ekectttif  e.  The  whole  in)i]uiry  had 
lieeii  forced  oponkhe  government  by  par* 
liament. '  If  erer  a  document  had  been 
laid  bpon  the  tabid,  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  parliament,  it  was  this 
reports  The  system  of  Charter-schools 
wirts  a  specimen  m  the  old  exclosi?e  Pro- 
testant syntem  in  Ireland.  *  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,'  that  the  system  of  Charter* 
schoofi  had  been  repeatedly  praised  and 
teoommended  by  lords  lieutenants  of  Ire- 
knd«  and  supported  in  that  House ;  and 
that  any  oppo^iitioo  to  that  system  had 
been  coostantlv  met  by  chargiog  the  op« 
poneotf  with  nostiUqf  to  Irotestantism. 
Thp  whole  mischief  of  the  system  of 
Charter-schools  had  arisen  out  of  the  ex* 
duibe  system  on  which  it  was  founded. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Howard-  in  1787  bad 
ds!fBlo|>ed  as  great  abuses  as  that  now 
before  the  House ;  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Thackery  in  1817  exhibited  scenes  of 
itill  gmter  atrocity;  yet  no  steps  had 
been  taloen  :  to  bring  the  offenaers  to 
punishmeirt*  No  less  than  1^000,000/.  of 
the  public  money  had  been  toted  for  the 
support '  df  theise  schools,  of  which 
688/)00L  had  beenr  voted  since  the  Union; 
a  sum  whichi  if  it  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied, might  have  provided  ter  the  edu- 
cation orthe  whole  population  of  Ireland. 
He  trusted  the  annual  vote  would  be 
Msistedf  in  order  that  effisctoal  means 
BBi^  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  He  should^ 
iif  •  po  one  else  took  up  the  subject,  move 
that  the  sum  be  given  to  the  sovenmient 
ef  abe  eouhtryi  and  not  vested  any  longer 
in  the  bands  of  the  governors  of  vbe. 
ChafteiHwhoels. 


liim 

been 


Mr.  GmMum  said^  that  there 
1  deereise  of  the  grant   for' 
school!  since  he  came  into  officoi  from 
29SXM.  to  19,00«. 

Mr;  Secretary  Fed  said,  that  the  com* 
mittee  was  not  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ment, for  he'  had  himself  set' forward  the 
inquiry  while  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
had  named  the  committee^  '  In  selecting 
the  gentlemen,  he  had  onljr  regard  to  their 
qualificattons.  Mr.  'Gbiscodt  was  un- 
known to  him,  but  he  was  induced  to  ap- 
point that  ffentteman,  on  account  of  tne 
activity  and  zeal  manifested  by  him  on 
another  <K:casion.  Feeling  that  it  was 
right  t^  have  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the 
committee,  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Bhke, 
Hn  intelligent  arid  active  man,  with  whom , 
he  had  no  acquaintance.  Mr.  Grant  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life ;  and,  in  adding 
the  name  of  his  hon.  fnend  (Mr.  Frank- 
land  Lewis)  to  the  list,  he  had  given  an 
additional  proof  that  impartiality  was  the 
great  d>ject  he  was  anxious  to  attam. 
Two  questions  arose  out  of  the  case  at 
present  under  consideration.  The  first 
was,  as '  to  the  policy  of  contlnuitig  *  the 
system;  and  the  second,  as  to  the*^ pro- 
priety of  punishing  those  who  were  con- 
cerned In  the  abases.  What  he  was  anxi- 
ous for  was,  that  the  consideiBtion  of  iJbe 
question  should  be  postponed  until  they 
had  the  appendix  to  the  report.  '  He  had 
no  difficiilty,  however,  in  stating,  that 
from  the  report  itself,  the  inference  was 
inevitable,  disft  the  system  of  the  Charter- 
schools  was  one  llsat  did  not  admit  of  cor* 
rectioO.  That  it  was  one  which  ought  to 
be  extinguished  altogether,  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  House  would  be  glad  to 
near,  that  the  report  was  not  two  dap  in 
the  possession  of  government  before  an 
order  was  sent,  desiring  that  they  should 
not  admit  any  more  into  the  sdioeto,  but 
should  take  steps  to  reduce  thd  nuorbet*, 
without  interfering  witii  any  of  those  who 
were  already  admitted,  ne  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  baronet  would  admit,  that  the 
commission  of  1806  was  more  favourable 
to  the  system  of  the  Charter-schools  than 
the  present  report,  and  that  the  conunis- 
sion  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  man  in 
office  to  act  upon.  If  prosecutions  were 
to  follow,  he  wocdd  not  suffisr  himself  to 
make  any  comment  that  could,'  by  possi- 
bility, prejudge  the  question.  If  it  could 
be  judidally  proved,  that  cruelties  were 
exercised,  such  as  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, it  would  not  be  suffident  that  the 
mdividuals  shoidd   be  dismissed;   they 
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ihould  be  puobhed»  nol  vindictively^  but 
with  a  view  to  deter  othen.  No  one,  he 
was  persuadedy  would  suspect  him  of  a 
wish  to  screen  such  persons  from  punish- 
ment ;  buty-if  the  House  should  resolve- to 
prosecute  those  individuals,  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial ;  let  not  parlia- 
ment interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  an  impar- 
tial decision,  which  they  must  do  if  they 
adopted  the  words  of  the  resolution.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  so  far 
alter  the  wording  of  his  motion,  as  not  to 
assume  the  guilty  practices  that  were  to 
constitute  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  said,  that  the  candid 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  met  the  question,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bOity,  satisfy  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the 
House. 

.  Mr.  FranUand  Letm  observed,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  documents 
relating  to  the  transactions  before  the 
H<»use.  That  fact  would,  he  thought,  be 
suffiineot  to  prevent  them  from  acceding 
to  the  resolution.  The  masters  had  been 
already  dismissed  from  some  of  the  schools; 
and  seeing  that  they  had  been  already 
punished,  he  would  submit  whether  it 
would  not  be  unjust  to  punish  them  again. 

Mr,  J.  P.  drafU  thought  the  House 
would  not. consider  the  dismissal  of  the 
acbooloMsters  suffident,  without  adopting 
prosecution.  If  prosecution  was  deter* 
mined  on,  every  expression  should  be  ex- 
dttded  from  the  motion  which  had  the 
slightest  tendency  to  prejudge  the  caose 
of  the  individuals.  •  But,  the  House  might 
feel  it  necessary  to  back  the  government 
by  a  distinct  expression  of  their  feeling. 
Next  to  the  horror  whieh  he  felt  at'  t& 
practices  which  the  committee  had  die* 
covered,  was  the  surprise  that  they  had 
been  so  low  permitted  to  continue. 
'  Mr.  C.  Grani  said,  that  he  had  alwavs 
entertained  a  strong  opinion,  that  tbe 
system  of  the  Charter-schools  must  ulti- 
mately work  out  its  own  destruction.  He 
did  not  certainly  suppose  that  such  enor* 
mities  as  were  cietailed  in  the  report  were 
in  existence,  because  the  system  was  so 
strictly  under  the  superintendarvoc  of  the 
cleigy  and  the  moat  eminent  nen  in  Ire- 
landT-  But  there  were  evils  ioherent  in 
the  system,  such  as  those  of  separation 
from  parent  and  child*  and  proadytism 
under  suspictoua  cireumstanoes.:  •  At 
length,  however,  there  was  but  one  opi* 
nion'  entertained  respecting  iu  mentt. 
That  which  had  so  long  been' considered 
the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  establish- 


ment, was  now  acknowledffed  to  be-ibe 
greatest  stigma  which  attached  to  it.  He 
was  not  sorry  for  that,  because  be  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  more  the  Protestant  re-» 
ligion  was  relieved  from  such  incem- 
brances,  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  «/•  Smith  thought,  that  the  ragged 
and  half-starved  schoolmasters^  bad  as 
they  wefsy  were  not  the  most  guilty  peirw 
sons ;  but  that  inspectors  of  the  schoola 
deserved  that  character. 

Mr.  F,  Lemt  said,  that  the  inspeotora 
were  deceived  by  the  false  statements  of 
the  masters. 

Mr.  GraUan  congratulated  the  Hoose^ 
that  the  facts  had  at  last  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  thought  the  commissioners  dtf* 
served  the  thimks  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Vm  FUzgeraU  ooncurred  in  all  thee 
had  (alien  from  the  Secretary  for  Uie 
Home- Department;  but,  should tiie  right 
hon.  baronet  press  his  motion  to  a  division^ 
he  should  be  ashamed  not  to  give  it  bis 
support. 

>  Str  •/.  Newport  then  withdrew  the  mo- 
tion, and  the  followins  was  agreed  tonem. 
con.,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre* 
seized  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  criMltietf 
detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis«> 
sioners  on  Education,  so  fiir  aa  they  may 
be  amenahlfl  to  law." 

DVKS    OF    CuMBKXLAND'a  AnVVITT 

Bill.]  On  the  motion,  that  the  report 
of  thu  bill  be  now  received,  < 

Mr.  IVarre  said,  that,  having  been  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  expressing  hn 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  proposed 
grant;  he  woiud  now  move^  as  an  amend- 
ment, **  that  the  report  he  received  this 
day  six  months." 

The  House  divided:  For  the  Amend! 
ment  60 ;  Against  it  106.    Majority  46.  * 

Corn  Tradk -^ Canada  Corn— ^ 
Warbhousxd  Corn.]  Mr.  HmkuMon 
said,  it  was  his  intention,  in  |he  bills 
which  he  proposed  to  brin^  in*  to  ghre 
efict  to  the  alteration  which  had  beett 
agroed  to  m  the  laws  with  rasped  to 
(Sinada  com,  and  to  give  an.oppoftunity 
for  brio^g  into  the  aparket  a  ooantity  of 
com  which  bad  hMn  rotting  tor  aeveral 
years  in  the  waretonses.  There,  was  no- 
thing in  the  first  Bseasure  calciiriated  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  En^ish  com- 
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Sower,  tod  the  advanlnges  rasttkiiig  to 
9  public  from  it  wero  such-aa  the  Hoiiae 
eould  not  diaregard.  When  ha  atated, 
that  in  the  courae  of  the  laat  twenty  yearat 
aa  arerage  quantity  of  from  50,000  to 
60*000  Guartera  of  com  had  been  annually 
imported  from  Canadat  be  thought  he 
aaid  enough  to  prove  tbali  under  any  eir- 
cumataocea,  the  quantity  of  that  com  im- 
portedcoold  not  exceed  100,000  quartera. 
To  bring  thia  to  England  would  employ 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tona  of  Britiah 
•hipping*  He  waa  confident  that  tboae 
who  were  afraid  of  an  inundation  of  cora 
irottld  find  their  feara  unfounded.  It  waa 
therefore  hia  intention,  in  conformity  with 
the  amendment  in  the  other  Houae,  to 
move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  ea- 
taUiahiog  the  free  intercourae  in  the  arti- 
cle of  com  betweeu  Canada  and  thia 
country,  for  the  anace  of  two  yeara.  Thia 
come  would  enable  parliament  to  reriae 
the  aaeaaure,  if  at  the  expiration  of  the 
Dcriod  it  ahould  be  deemed  neceaaary, 
Mar  would  thia  be  a  great  indulgence  to 
Canada  I  for,  by  the  exiatiog  law,  Cana« 
dian  com  could  be  iotrodu^  when  the 

See  waa  67«.  He  ahould,  therefore,  move 
'  leave  to  introduce  two  billa ;  the  one 
for  permitting  cora  to  be  imparted  from 
CaMdOj  the  other  to  allow  the  releaae  of 
the  waiehooaed  corn. 

Mr.  ElUce  expveaaed  hia  decided  0|H* 
moUf  that  it  waa  impoaaible  that  aoch  a 

Jaantity  of  com  could  be  imported  ff  om 
!anada  aa  to  juatiiy  any  jealouay  on  the 
padeflkecornfgroweraof  Bogland*  He 
aiMigeated  that  dm  corn  ahooid  be  ad* 
mitted  dut^  free. 

Mr.  IFhUmore  anid,  that  if  the  goaiara* 
ment  did  not  redeem  ita  pledge  next  eei» 
aiont  of  doing  aomething  on  the  aubjed  of 
the  comclawa»  ho  ahould  bimaelf  bring 
forwaid  a  meaaure  with  feaped  to  them. 
Mr.  J.  BenneU  thought  it  would  be 
bolter  to  let  the  oxiatmg  law  take  ita 


Buckh^um  House, 


tn«o 


Mr.  HuMnon  felt  every  deaire  to  at- 
tend to  the  auggcation  of  the  hon,  mem* 
ber  for  Coventry ;  hnip  if  the  eora  averagea 
abottld  get  below  67«.»  which  they  might 
dfl^  the  conaeqoenoe  would  be,  that  the 
Gamadn  wheat  would  not  get  in  at  all.  It 
waa  to  the  ultimate  efcd^  however,  of 
Ua  aaeaaore,  both  aa  regarded  thia  couo» 
tay  and  the  colony,  nmer  than  to  any 
IMont  advantege^  dmt  he  waa  looUio^ 

Mr.  fijAat  Ihoo^t  the  meaaere  waa  a 
booya  to  Canada,  and  woold  be  of  priaMvjr 
iaaportaooe  to  the  ceaMunera  of  thia  ooua* 


try.    It  wookt  alao  have  e  taidency  to 
render  the  price  of  corn  ateady* 
The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

BucKivoHAM  HocraE,]  The  Houae 
havinff  reaolved  itaelf  into  a  committee  on 
the  ouekingham^Houae  Land  Revenue 
act. 

The  CAanceilor  of  the  Excke^uer  aaid, 
that  he  ahould  be  able  to  put  mto  very 
few  worda  all  he  had  to  addreaa  to  the 
Houae  upon  thia  aubject.  Carlton*palaco 
waa  at  toe  preaeot  moment  in  a  very  di«« 
lapidated  atate.  It  waa,  in  fact,  ao  fee 
unaafe  to  inhabit  it,  that,  whenever  a  large 
aaaembly  waa  held  in  the  upper  rooma,  it 
became  neceaaary  to  prop  up  the  lower 
onea.  Aa  the  ezpenae  attendant  upon 
the  neceaaary  repair  under  auch  circnaa* 
atancea  would,  or  courae,  be  conaideuble, 
it  waa  conceived  that  it  might  bo  more 
convenient  toobandon  Carlton-liooi04i»* 
tirely,  and  make  Buckiogham-oalaoe. the 
royal  reaidence  in  future.  Now,  these 
waa  one  immediate  deaideratum  whseh 
would  be  attained  by  thia  arranseiaent. 
On  part  of  the  p;roiind  which  &lton« 
houae  now  occonted,  a  new  building  fiar 
the  Beyal  Acaoemv  might  be  erected; 
and  j^robablv  it  would  alM  afford  one  for 
the  tttended  National  Gallery.  It  wonM 
be  eaay,  upon  other  portiona  of  thia  ailo» 
to  erect  a  aeriea  of  nandaome  dwellin§* 
heoaea,  the  value  of  which  would  cover  a 
oonaideraUe  part  of  the  expenae  to.  be  tot 
curred ;  but,  aa  thia  muat  be  a  matter  for 
profit  hereafter,  and  money  waa  wanted 
uamediately  for  the  repair  and  fitment  of 
the  new  reaadenoe,  it  would  be  re^ uaaite 
for  parliament  to  tnke  meaaurea  with  re- 
apect  to  that  aupply.  He  woidd  therefoee 
move,  **  That  it  la  expedient  to  auUionae 
the  amriicaiion  of  part  of  the  land  Revo* 
nao  of  the  Crown  for  the  repair  and  Im- 
provement of  Bockiogham  Houae." 

MuEUiee  tmated  that  the  new  palace, 
when  completed,  would  do  credit  to  the 
national  taate,  and  not  be  inch  a  building 
aa  had  been  erected  at  Brighton  and  other 
phicea.  There  wea  one  eircumatance  to 
which  he  decidedly  objected,  and  that 
waa  the  encumbering  the  ground  upon 
wbich  Carltoai-hooao  aod  gardena  noir 
atood  with  new  bottaea»  Wo  ware  alveadf 
ootfboilt  §11  over  the  weat-^end  of  tfao 
town ; .  and  he  deprecated  any  arrange- 
ment  which  ahoola  take  aivay  the  iinle 
apaoe  end  air  that  atill  remained. .  With 
rmrence  to  the  espenae,  ho  would  juiO 
auggeatf  whether  it  mighft  not  be  met 
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mainlyc  or  cntir^lj,  by  the  ^ale  of  some 
of  those  gropmUrents  wliicli  the  Crown 
had  in  such  prpfusion  all  over  the  parish 
of  St.  Jaooes's  ?  He  .could  wish,  more* 
over,  that  this  scheme  bad  been  brought 
forward  before  the  addiMonftl  buildiogs 
were  begun  ^t  the  British  Museum* 

The  ChancMor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  not  intended  to  cover  Carl  ton-bouse 
gardens  with  buildings,  but  there  were 
some  oiEcei  attached  to  the  bouse,  the 
site  of  which  jeould  not  be  applied  to  a 
better  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


BUI.        JoNfi  10,  1925. 
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HOCJSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  June  10. 

DmcB  07  Cdmbbrlaiid's  Akifuity 
•BrLZ..]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reeding » 

The  Marquis  of  Tmetoek  said,  that  as 
this  was  the  test  opportonhy  the  House 
Would  have  of  4)iscuaainff  the  subject,  he 
toae  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
4>bjected  to  this  grant.  He  objected 
>to  R  upon  three  grounds ;  first,  because  it 
was  more  than  was  wanted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied ;  secondly, 
because  it  established  a  bad  precedent; 
and  lastly,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
because  it  was  demanded  for  one  purpose, 
'  and  was  going  to  be  applied  to  another. 
If  the  ffrounds  on  which  this  grant  was 
)called  tor,  were  not  as  he  had  stated,  he 
ealied  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer  to  state  that  the  whole  of  it  would 
be  required  for  the  education  of  the 
young  prince  of  Cumberland.  If  the 
right  non,  gentleman  would  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  believed 
that  the  whole  of  the  grant  would  be  so 
expended,  he  would  believe  it,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  must  think  that  the 
expendiiuce  would  be  most  extravagant. 
He  was,  however,  sure,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  make  any  such  de- 
claration. He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
integrity  of  the  right  hon.  gentlenoan,  and 
was  sorry  that  he  had  not  fairly  faced 
the  real  question,  and  asked  of  the  Haus^ 
to  make  an  additional  grant  of  6.0002.  tb 
the  income  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed 
foeh  a  grant,  he  for  one  would  not  have 
objected  to  It  [hear].  As  far  as  he  had 
beasd,  thete  was  no  specific  charge  ever 
lirought  forward  againsthis  royal  bighnesSi 
and  though  it  was  true,  that  he  had  some* 
liow  or  other  forft:ited  the  good  opinioa 

VOL.  XIH. 


of  the  public,  he  had  ^en  sufficiently 
jiunishea  already;  and  it  would  be  haran 
to  withhold  frooi  him  that  allowance  which 
had  been  already  granted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Though  he 
should  not  have  objected  to  a  direct  grant 
to  the  duke,  he  disliked  granting  money 
for  one  purpose,  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  another ;  and  objected  to  the  dishonest 
way  in  which  it  was  now  attempted  to 
obtain  it  from  the  public.  He  was  certain 
that  in  private  life  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  not  condescend  to  practise  so 
paltry  a  trick.  He  had  another  objection 
^o  this  grant.  By  giving  so  large  a  sum 
to  so  young  a  child,  the  House  would  be 
establishing  a  precedent  which  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  follow.  He 
had  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  wise  atid 
liberal  policy  whicn  had  recently  been 
adopted  by  minbters,  and  especially  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affiiira.  He  was,  therefore,  at  a  loss  how 
to  express  the  astonishment  he  fell  at 
seeing  them  risking  the  great  popularity 
they  bad  so  justly  acquired,  by  making 
themselves  parties  to  a  juggle  like  the 
present. 

General  Palmer  said,  he  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  the  question,  as  he  could 
not  give  a  silent  vote,  and  was  unwilling 
to  trouble  the  House  with  his  opinion ; 
but  further  consideration,  and  justice  to 
the  party  whose  honour  and  interests 
were  at  stake,  determined  him  to  combat 
his  reluctance  to  address  it.  He  was  one 
of  those,  who,  in  the  former  instance  had 
supported  the  motion  for  the  same  in- 
creased allowance  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland that  was  voted  to  his  brothers 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  had 
always  considered  the  rejection  of  that 
measure  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  royal 
highneu,  and  an  insult  to  the  honour  and 
feelings  of  4he  Crown.  It  was,  therefore, 
solely  upon  that  ground  th/it  he  must  vote 
for  the  present  bill,  condemning  it  in  all 
other  respects.  He  had  before  declared, 
and  now  repeated  his  conviction,  that  the 
only  real  enemies  of  the  Crown  were  its 
own  ministers ;  nor,  since  he  had  been  in 
parliament  did  he  remember  a  single  qoes* 
tion  wherein  its  honour  and  interests 
were  concerned,  that  all  the  discredit 
brought  upon  it  was  ju>t  solely  to  be  im- 
puted to  tbem.  They,  and  not  the  people, 
were  its  constiititional  advisers,  and  tneir 

3 lect  compelled  others  to  the  painful 
mvldiotts  taskx>f  doing  their  duty  for 
them.    Either  Ihey  dared  not  tell  the 
4C 
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Cfown  the  truth,  or  purposely  brought  it 
mto  collision  with  tne  people  to  divert 
fheir  attention  fcom  acts  ot  deeper  mis- 
chief, and  thus  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale. 
As  to  the  present  bill,   had   they  only 
renewed  it  in  its  former  shape,  with  the 
simple  statement  that  his  royal  highness, 
after  ten  years'  absence,  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  England  with  his  family,  in 
ihe  only  way  that,  consistently  with  his 
honour  and  interest,  he  coiil^  return,  viz. 
by  being  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  Crown,  the 
present  ground  of  objection  to  the  bill 
would  not  have  existed ;  instead  of  which 
ministers  had  not  only  run   their  heads 
against  a  wall,  but  actually  built  it  for  the 
purpbse.    In  place  of  a  grant  of  6,000/. 
to  the  only  party  wishing  it,  they  called 
upon  parliament  for  double  the  amount, 
for  reasons  false  in  themselves,  or  which, 
if  true,  wiere  revolting  to  the  sense  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  humiliating  to 
all    the    parties    brought    forward,    ex- 
cepting   that    illustrious    female    whose 
exemplary  conduct  had  gained  her  the 
esteem    and  admiration  of  the  country. 
But  the  individual  who,  if  not  a  party  to 
the  act,  had  been  placed  by  ministers  in 
an  invidious  light,  was  he  whose  splendid 
means,  afforded  him  by  the  country,  had 
hitherto   prevented    that  application    to 
parliament,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  now  deemed  to  be  neces> 
sary,  and  to  whom  he  must  say,  that  upon 
the  face  of  that  application,  discredit  at- 
tached somewhere ;  and  whoever  the  cap 
fitted,  the  party  ought  to  wear  it.    But 
his  chief  object  in  addressing  the  House, 
was    to    defend    the    individual    whose 
personal    character   bad    been  the   sole 
ground  of  opposition  to    that    grant  in 
a  former   instance,   the  real   object   of 
the  present  bill:  and    with   respect    to 
whicn,  DO   member  of  that    House  had 
at  that  time,  felt  a  stronger  prejudice 
against  the  party  than,  himself,  for  reasons 
connected  with  his  political  conduct;  but 
the  same  motive  which  had  dictated  bis 
former  vote,  called  on  him  now  to  declare 
his  conviction,   that  no  man  had  been 
more  grossly  calumniated  than  his  royal 
highness.     As  to  his  j)olitics,  was  it  un- 
natural that,  born  and  educated  at  Court, 
with  a  bishop  for  his  tutor,  he  should  be 
ja  Tory  in  his    principles,    and    like    all 
others,  whatever  they  might  pretend,  an 
enemy  to    civil    and  religious    liberty  ? 
But  in  private  life,  he  knew  that  his  royal 
nighness  was  in  all  respects^  a  manly,  opeoi 


honourable  character,  a  most  kind  and 
affectionate  husband,  further,  that  he  was 
neither  a  spendtbrifl  nor  a  gambler ;  but 
from  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  had  been 
led  into  difficulties  which  had  compelled 
him  to  reduce  his  establishment  and  live 
abroad,  because  the  House  of  Commona 
had  withheld  that  assistance  which  would 
have  prevented  the  necessity.  Lastly, 
as  to  tne  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  which 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ascribed  prin- 
cipally to  his  marriage ;  the  real  ground 
had  been  stated  by  another  hon.  member 
— viz.  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  those  who 
by  their  "  No  Popery  "  cry  had  turned 
out  their  opponents:  but  the  crime  brought 
its  own  punishment,  in  the  resentment  of 
the  persons  he  had  offended;  whilst  he 
was  deserted  by  his  own  party,  especially 
that  individual  who  had  made  a  tool  of 
him,  as  he  had  since  made  of  another, 
and  who,  for  which  last  act,  deserved  ira* 
peachment  as  much  as  any  minister  who 
had  yet  been  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer  saiJ* 
he  must  still  maintain  the  necessity  of 
placing  additional  means  at  the  dijsposal  of 
the  duxe  of  Cumberland,  for  the  education 
of  his  son.  Over  and  over  again,  he  must 
declare,  thatlthis  grant  was  not  intended  as 
an  addition  to  the  income  of  his  royal  high- 
ness ;  and  that,  if  that  son  had  not  been . 
born,  the  proposed  addition  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  king.*s  ministers, 
upon  contemplating  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing for  the  royal  child  an  education  in 
England,  felt  that  the  means  of  effecting 
such  a  purpose  should  be  placed  at ,  the 
disposal  of  the  father,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  his  royal  highness  did  not 
enjoy  the  addition  of  6,000/i  a-year,  which 
had  been  made  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
incomes  of  the  other  princes.  It  would 
"1)6  most  unjust  of  the  House  to  require  his 
royal  highness  to  reside  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  child, 
and  thereby  to  place  him,  in  a  worse 
situation  as  to  pecuniary  matters  than  be 
stood  in  before* 

Mr«  Tietney  said,  he  could  not  alloir 
the  bill  to  pass,  without  expressing  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him  to  oppose 
the  grant.  He  begged  of  the  House  to 
believe  him,  when  he  declared,  that  in 
judging  of  this  proposition,  he  threw 
out  of  his  mind  the  former  transactions' 
relating  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
Were  his  royal  highness  the  most  popular 
prince  in  England,  still  he  should  oppose 
such  a  notion  as  this,  from  the  ttowarraql* 
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able  precedent  which  it  set.    How  could 
^e  governmentdraw  a  distinction  between 
the  step  which  they  now  proposed,  and 
that  which  the  House  had  already  twice 
rejected  ?     What  had  occurred  since  to 
alter  the  relation  of  the  parties  ?  Nothing 
but  the  birth  of  a  child,  still  in  early  in- 
fancy ;  while  a  parliamentary  provision  of 
^,000/.  a-year  was  required  for  his  edu- 
cation, forsooth  1  In  bringing  this  question 
forward,    the    government  had   thought 
proper  to  couple  the  cases  of  two  children 
who  were  very  differently  situated.     The 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
families  of  the  dukes  of  Kent  and  Cum- 
berland, since  their  marriages,  when  ad- 
ditional incomes  were  applied  for,  was 
this— the  duke  of  Kent  had  died,  leaving 
his  widow  not  the  income  which  he  had 
himselfenjoyed  from  parliament, but  merely 
her  jointure,  and  an  infant  daughter.   For 
the  education  of  that  daughter  her  royal 
highness  applied  not  to  parliament,  al- 
though it  was  manifest  her  means  would 
not  enable  her  to  maintain  it  suitably  with 
Its  destined  station,  were  it  not  for  the  kind 
and  liberal  supply  afforded  her  by  her 
brother  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg^  who 
not  only  volunteered  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  child  now,  but  for  many 
years  to  come ;  so  that  the  mother  was 
relieved  from  the  burthen  cast  upon  her, 
without  any  further  call  upon  the  country; 
nor  had  itheen  her  intention  to  make  any 
when  the  grant  iu  her  case  was  proposed. 
What  was  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland since  the  former  period?     He, 
too,  had  had  a  child,  but  one  four  degrees 
removed  from  the  Cronn ;  and  yet  this 
child,  in  the  tender  age  of  infancy,  was 
put  forth  with  a  claim  of  G,000/.  a-year, 
for  purposes  of  education,  as  some  eentle- 
men   stated ;  but  he  would  plainly  ask, 
was  it  for  such  an  object,  this  large  sum 
was  called  for  ?     He  would  plainly  say — 
no.    It  was  a  grant  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  not  to  his  child ;  and  his  ob- 
jection was  that  it  was  so.    But  he  had 
strong  objections  to  this  bill  on  a  variety 
of  grounds.    It  differed  in  the  preamble 
from  all  former  bills  of  supply  for  the 
members  ^f  the  royal  family.    AH  that 
the  House  could  find  in  the  preamble  of 
this  bill  was,  that  ■■  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  a  son  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.*'  He  utterly  denied 
any  such  expediency.    Let  the  House, 
then,  remember  the  ages  at  which  it  was 
thought  fitting  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
a  provision  for  the  priocet  of  the  royal 


family.  The  duke  of  Sussex  was  twenty* 
eight  years  of  age  before  such  an  appli- 
cation was  made  for  him ;  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  was  twenty-nine ;  the  duke  of 
Kent  thirty-two;  and  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland twenty-eight.  Why,  then»  with 
these  precedents,  was  it  deemed  expe-. 
dient  to  grant  this  little  prince  6»000/. 
a-year?  Nobody  had  asked  for  it. 
With  whom,  then,  did  the  notion  origi- 
nate? At  first,  he  confessed  he  was 
caught  with  the  idea  of  having  this  young 
prince  educated  in  England;  but,  on 
more  consideration,  he  had  changed  hit 
opinion  ;  for  if,  as  was  said,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  preferred  a  foreign  residence, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  tear  from  him  a  cbild 
of  such  tender  years.  And  then,  how 
came  the  sudden  aversion  for  having  a 
young  prince  educated  in  Germany? 
Did  they  not  know,  that  his  late  majesty 
of  beloved  memory  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  children  to  Germany  for 
education?  What  the  mischief  was,  he 
really  did  not  know.  He  could  quite 
understand,  that  if  this  child  had  grown 
up,  it  might  be  right  to  guard  him  asainst 
the  chance  of  any  inoculation  of  the 
abominable  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance; 
but,  how  a  child  of  six  years  old  could  be 
in  danger  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
Ail  former  grants  to  the  royal  famiiv 
were  expressly  guarded  by  the  kings 
control ;  but  now  they  were  called  upon 
to  give  the  money,  by  virtue  of  letters 
patent,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  He4ialiked  thisdeparture 
from  the  old  practice,  which  always  re« 
cognized  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  royal 
family,  and,  further,  gave  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  for  the  due 
appropriation  of  the  money.  Here  all 
these  guards  were  broken  down ;  and  if 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  pocket 
the  money,  and  not  leave  his  son  a 
sufficient  time  in  England  for  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  convinced  that  no  man 
would  step  in,  and  insist  upon  the  un- 
natural separation  of  father  and  child ; 
and  this  he  knew,  that  his  majesty  was 
too  good  to  insist  upon  such  a  breach  of 
natural  affections.  A  good  deal  had  been 
urged  respecting  proper  assurance  of  the 
education  of  the  child  io  England,  and 
but  little  comparatively  upon  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  the  grant.  ^  In  1806, 
when  an  additional  6,000/.  ayear  had 
been  granted  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  7,000/.  a-year  was  placed  at  the. 
disposal  of  the  king  for  the  education  of 
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the  princess  Chariotte:  the  presem  kfug^ 
the  rather  of  her  royal  highness,  was  then 
prince  of  Wales,  but  the  money  was  not 
intrusted  to  hitn,  but  to  the  king,  the 
grdndfisither  of  the  young  princess.  Let 
the  same  course.be  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  then  he  should  ^et  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  objection  to  the 
morion.  He  would  defy  any  man  to  put 
his  hand  to  his  heart  and  state  any  reasoit 
Vrhy  they  ought  to  part  from  the  old  and 
wholesome  precedent.  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  this,  nor 
why  the  ministers  chose  to  commit  them- 
selves thus  with  the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  among 
the  topics  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  had  principally  dwelt  upon 
the  Form  of  the  bill,  and  complained  that 
it  left  his  majesty  without  that  due  con- 
trol over  the  application  of  the  money, 
v^hich  had  been  interwoven  in  all  former 
grants  to  the  royal  family.  Now,  be  de- 
nied that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
put  a  fair  construction  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  bill ;  for,  as  the  bill  was  drawn,  the 
House  had  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
application  of  the  money  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  intended  it.  For  it 
was  provided,  that  two  things  should  be 
ascertained  before  a  single  payment  was 
made  by  virtue  of  the  bill :  first,  whether 
it  pleased  bis  royal  highness  to  reside  with 
his  family  in  England,  and  superintend  in 
person  the  education  of  the  young  prince ; 
lor  in  that  case  there  was  no  doubt  the 
inoney  was  intended  immediately  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  duke.  But, 
supposing  it  did  not  please  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
England,  and  that  he  determined  still  to 
reside  abroad — and  really  upon  that  point 
his  majesty's  government  were  at  present 
without  any  information  to  guide  their 
opinions— then,  unquestionably,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  government, 
before  they  issued  the  money,  to  take  such 
cteps  as  would  ensure  the  application  of 
it  according  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  grant  was  framed.  So  that  in  either 
alternative,  the  House  had  the  assurance 
that  their  intentions  could  not  be  frustra- 
ted. Why  it  now  pleased  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  select  a  foreign  residence, 
it  was  not  their  provinee  to  mquire ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  harsh 
to  make  this  grant  the  positive  condition 
of  hia  retunii  so  on  the  other  they  had 
every  chance  of  tempting  him  to  reside  io 
this  eoantry.    But^  in  any  yiew  ^t  the 


Sabjeet,  whether  he  resided  here  or  not, 
stHl  they  secured  a  British  education  for 
a  British  prince.  Indeed,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself  admitted,  that  he  waa 
first  struck  with  the  propriety  of  securing 
such  an  object,  though  he  had  afterwards 
altered  his  opinion :  so  that  the  only  dif* 
ference  between  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  and  his  majesty's  ministers  was  this— 
that  they  maintained  the  opinions  thejr 
had  set  out  with,  while  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  abandoned  his.  The  govern- 
ment thought  the  young  prince  should  be 
brought  up  here  in  England,  and  thus  re- 
corded the  expediency  of  that  opinion  in 
the  bill.  And  they  must,  in  looking  at 
the  subject  merely  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
at  once  see,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
did  not  benefit  in  that  sense,  when  they 
considered  the  great  additional  expense 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  his  royal 
highness  by  the  transference  of  his  resi- 
dence to  this  country,  or  by  the  arrange- 
ments here  for  the  education  of  his  child. 
Whether  the  whole  of  this  money  would 
be,  pound  by  pound,  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  prince  in  the  first  year 
or  in  the  second  year,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  as  the 
grant  was  intended  by  his  majesty's  min« 
isters  to  cover  the  public  allowance  for 
the  whole  minority  of  the  prince  of  Cum- 
berland, he  thought  it  no  more  than  a  fair 
average  of  the  actual  expenses  of  such  a 
personage  until  he  had  attained  his  fiiU 
maturity.  It  was,  he  thought,  the  fait 
and  preferable,  the  more  respectful  and 
delicate^  course,  to  come  at  once  with  tbt 
general  sum  which  was  adequate  to  tha 
general  purpose,  and  not  year  after  year 
be  recurring  to  parliament' for  fresh  sup- 
plies to  meet  a  growing  expenditure  to 
the  royal  family.  He  knew  not  why  such 
a  proposal  should  be  stigmatised  by  the 
epithets  of  dishonest,  uncalled-for,  and 
unconstitutional.  No  man  could  denj 
the  principle,  that  it  was  proper  to  have  a 
British  prince  educated  at  hone.  Neither 
could  it  be  asserted  that,  covering  the 
whole  minority,  the  proposed  grant  was 
more  than  enough  for  carrying  that  prio- 
dple  into  effect.  Ho  denied  tRb  applio»- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  prece- 
dents to  the  case  before  the  Houae*  In 
all  the  previous  cases,  the  increase  of  in- 
come was  at  the  time  common  to  all  tha 
members  of  the  royal  family  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  made ;  bat  here  was  a  case 
in  which  they  had  denied  one  member 
of  the  HIastrious  family  upon  die  throbe^ 
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«  grant  wbich  tbey  bad  eonferred  upon 
the  rest ;  and  that  personage  having  bad 
aobnequently  born  to  him  a  son,  in  whose 
education  the  public  had  an  interest,  it  was 
deemed  right  to  secure  to  the  parent  the 
meant  of  rulftllmg  that  public  expectation. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  right  for  the  HotMe, 
ill  that  as  well  as  in  every  other  case,  to 
guard  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money ;  but,  it  was  unfair  to  impute  mo- 
lives  to  government  which  were  not  war- 
ranted upon  the  face  of  the  transaction. 
He  for  one  disclaimed  any  hidden  motive  in 
proposing  this  grant.  It  was  to  enable 
Hie  duke  of  Cumberland  to  give  his  son  a 
British  education;  it  was  to  promote  a 
subject  of  national  importance ;  and,  nei« 
Cher  in  the  principle  nor  in  the  manner  of 
its  application,  did  he  see  any  thing  from 
die  responsibility  of  which  he  shrunk  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  gave  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  entire  credit  for 
their  declaration,  that  the^  were  on  this 
occa»iun  uninfluenced  by  smister  motives. 
And  it  was  further  due  to  them  to  say, 
that  they  had  at  length  put  this  question 
upon  its  fair  issue,  and  had  frankly  avow* 
ea,  that  the  only  reason  for  conferring 
this  grant  upon  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was,  because  his  royal  highness  had  not 
obtained  this  6,000/.  a-year.  In  other 
terms,  that  the  object  in  which  the  chan* 
celior  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  firus- 
Iraied  in  the  yean  1815  and  1816,  waste 
be  carried  into  execution  In  the  year 
1 8fi5.  But,  though  the  ministers  said  this, 
the  bill  dul  not ;  for  the  bill  laid  the  money 
was  to  be  given  for  the  isducation  of  the 
child.  But  he  difiered  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  aa  to  the  power  which  he 
ahought  he  would  possess  over  this  bill 
when  it  passed  through  parliament;  he 
differed  from  him  aa  to  the  construction 
of  the  law ;  and  was  sure  his  view  would 
be  sustained  by  the  Crown  lawyers  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  were  the  case  refer- 
red to  them  aa  die  legal  advisers  of  the 
Croarn.  The  act  of  parliament  was  im- 
perative ;  and,  from  the  moment  it  pass- 
ed, the  money  became,  as  of  right,  vested 
in  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  would 
be  then  too  late  to  negociate  about  its  ap- 
plication to  any  other  purpose  thsn  that  to 
which  it  should  please  his  royal  highness 
to  appropriate  it.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
jnan  would  recollect,  that  in  a  kite  bill,  the 
Catholic  bill,  the  omission  ofthe  two  words 
'^shallandmay,"  in  theoptional  commission 
fbr  regulating  certain  matters  touching  the 


question  then  at  issue,  had  mo  altered  the 
legal  construction  of  that  part  of  the  bill, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  re-cast  it,  and 
take  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  be« 
fore  they   could  send  it  to  that  place, 
where  it  met  the  fate  of  all  other  bills  which 
had  for  their  object  toleration  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty.    It  had  been  said,  that 
there  was  a  difterence  between  the  case  of 
this  infant  and  that  of  the  other  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  had  been  previously 
provided  for ;  because  they,  meaning  hia 
late  majesty's  sons,  had  lived  under  the 
royal  paternal  roof,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  attended  it.    Now,  he  most 
deny  that  to  be  the  fact.    The  prmces  of 
the  blood  were  completely  emancipated 
from  the  paternal  roof  in  early  life— un- 
less, indeed,  the  paternal  roof  could  be 
supposed  to  cover  the  towns  of  Lisbon, 
and  Gibraltsr,. Halifax,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  to  have  formed  the  garrisons  where 
some  of  these  illustrious  princes  had  re- 
sided.  The  d  uke  of  Gloucester's  case  was 
still  more  in  point ;  for  there  the  income 
was  rendered  dependent  upon  the  natural 
demise  of  his  royal  father.    There  was 
no  getting  rid  of  such  a  precedent ;  nor 
any  seeing  the  length  to  which  it  was  ca- 
paoie  of  beins  unconstitutionally  carried. 
The  duke  of  Sussex,  except  the  allowance 
made  to  him  by  parliament  as  one  of  the 
ro^al  oflspring,  had  never  received  one 
shilling  01  the  public  money,  in  any  man- 
ner, or  form,  whatsoever,  ft  was  the  bt  of 
that  illustrious  prince  to  have  married  a 
lady  in  a  foreign  country,  and  by  that  most 
unrortunate  of  all  acts,  the  royal  marriage 
act,  such  foreign  marriage  was  illegal  in 
England,  by  the  very  worst  of  all  human  lawa 
— that  same  identical  royal  marriage  act^ 
which  had  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  as  the  most  unconstitutional  act 
that  disgraced  the  Statute-book ;  and  for 
the  violation  of  such  an  act  had  his  rojral 
highness  suffered  by  a  heavy  diminotioo 
orhis  income.    The  pecuniary  efiect  of 
that  step  had  been,  to  reduce  the  income 
of  his  royal  highness,  to  ISfiOQL  a-year. 
The  duke  of  Sussex  had  never  appKed  for 
an  increase  of  income— he   had   never 
dreamt  of  applvinf^  for  it;  never  had 
he  compounded  with  hia  creditors;  al- 
ways had  he  ensured  for  each  of  them  a 
course  of  payment  for  SOr.  in  everyjpound 
of  debt  which  was  contracted.    By  his 
royal  highness's  excellent  management, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  person 
whosuperintended  his  affairs,  his  debts  bad 
been  reduced  from  100,0CkV.  to  a  very 
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inconsiderable  residue.  They  were  now 
sunk  to  a  sum  hardly  worth  mentioning ; 
and,  this  bad  been  iffected  without  ex- 
posing his  ro)'Ri  highness  to  any  circum- 
stances, wlierehy  the  royal  dignity  could 
be  degraded  in  his  person.  He  trusted 
he  bad  now  redeemed  his  pledge  by  re- 
sisting this  bad  measure,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Ihe  last  stage  was  at  hand, 
and  he  hoped  to  God  the  House  might 
still  do  its  duty,  and  act  so  as  to  look 
back  on  that  night*s  vote  with  satisfaction. 
But,  be  the  event  what  it  might,  they. on 
his  side  had  done  their  duty,  and  could 
look  confidently  to  the  people  for  sup- 
port. Nor  had  they  any  reason  to  expect 
that  even  the  prince,  whose  wishes  tliey 
had  opposed,  would  misconstrue  the  inte- 
grity of  their  motives.  The  illustrious 
House  to  which  he  belongs,  is  renowned 
for  a  magnanimous  spirit  towards  fair  and 
honourable  adversaries.  The  duke  of 
York  freely  overlooked,  both  officially 
and  as  an  individual,  the  part  taken  by 
those  who,  in  1809,  had  the  painful  task 
to  perform  of  censuring  his  conduct.  Her 
late  majesty,  the  most  persecuted  of 
women,  was  also  the  roost  forgiving.  She 
had  left  behind  her  an  illustrious  person- 
age closely  connected  to  her  by  blood  and 
affinity,  who  partook  of  that  magnani- 
mous spirit  of  forgiveness,  whicfi  so  emi- 
nently characterized  that  royal  lady.  The 
late  Mr.  Perceval  received  his  forgiveness 
and  enjoyed  his  favour.  The  same  for- 
giveness had  been  extended  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  place  ;  and  a  much  less  import- 
ant person,  the  individual  who  then  ad- 
dressed them*  though  far  removed  from 
such  conflicts,  yet  by  the  accident  of  the 
times,  having  come  into  what  inferior 
minds  might  deem  a  collision  with  that 
highest  qijarter,  where  false  rumours  were 
propagated  by  interested  malice  or  by  in- 
trigue, as  if  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
public  and  professional  duties  had  incur- 
red the  personal  displeasure  of  the  so- 
vereign, had  the  extraordinary  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  a  gracious,  and  the 
more  gracious  because  a  voluntary,  as- 
surance had  been  given  by  that  illustrious 
personage,  that  all  such  rumours  were 
utterly  without  foundation.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  would  after  that  niicht's  vote, 
he  had  no  doubt,  show,  by  his  candid 
construction  of  their  motives,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  familjr  with  the  duke 
of  York,  the  late  queen,  and  the  sovereign 
himself. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  170;  Noes 
l^U    Tlie  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
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•     HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  June  H. 

Colonial  Intercoorsb  Bill.]  Earl 
Bai/iursiy  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  entered  into  a  history  of  the  Jaw 
respecting  Colonial  Intercourse,  and  stated 
the  object  of  the  present  measure.  After 
describing  the,  dispute  which  had  arisen 
with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
trade  with  the  British  colonies,  he  observ- 
ed, that  in  all  former  measures  for 
regulating  the  colonial  trade,  prohibition 
was  the  rule,  and  admission  the  exception ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  bill  admii^sion 
formed  the  rule,,  and  prohibition  the 
exception.  Besides  the  regulation  of  the 
colonial  trade,  the  extension  of  the  ware- 
housing system  was  another  object  of  this 
bill.  The  part  which  related  to  that 
object  allowed  all  goods  to  be  warehoused 
either  for  importation  or  exportation,  and 
autliorized  re-exportation,  without  sub- 
jecting the  merchandise  to  any  additional 
duty.  There  were  certain  articles  which 
after  importation  could  not  be  exported 
without  paying  a  duty  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  mitish  trade ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  that  this  protectiba 
bhould  any  longer  exist.  Warehousea 
might  therefore  be  established  on  a  more 
extensive  system  than  the  former  state  of 
the  law  authorised.  Their  lordships  would 
observe  that  this  was  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  what  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  English  colonial  system; 
but  it  was  an  alteration  which  the  changes 
in  the  political  and  commercial  relations 
of  other  nations  with  respect  to  this 
country  required.  The  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies would,  by  this  bill,  be  identified'  with 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country.  Formerl^j^ 
no  trade  was  allowed  between  the  colonies 
and  this  country,  except  in  British  ships; 
no  trade  was  allowed  between  one  colony 
and  another,  except  in  British  ships ;  and» 
in  the  same  manner,  no  trade  was  allowed 
between  one  port  of  this  country  and 
another,  except  in  British  ships.  It 
could  no  longer  be  said  that  we  placed 
our  colonies  in  a  worse  situation  with 
respect  to  trade  thsn  the  United  States. 
The  colonies  would  now  not  only  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  as  the  United  States, 
but  colonial  vessds  would  be  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  British  ships.  In 
short,  the  colonies  were  now  placed  in  the 
same  situation,  with  respect  to  trade,  as  if 
they  formed  parts  of  the  mother  country, 
The  changes  which  Europe  and  the  new 
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world  bad  undergone  had  naturally  pro- 
duced this  change  in  our  colonial  system. 
\^hether  the  states  of  America  which  had 
recently  separated  from  their  European 
connexion  would  make  the  same  stupend- 
ous progress  with  those  which  had  set 
them  the  example  remained  to  he  seen. 
They  were  still  exposed  to  warfare,  and 
the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged 
might  be  continued  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
that  warfare  they  presented  to  other 
countries  the  advantages  which  were  to 
be  derived  from  neutraJtrade. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
the  present  bill,  which  proposed  to  make 
8  most  important  revolution  in  the  navig^a- 
tlon-law  of  this  country,  had  his  cordial 
assent.    He  owned  he  felt  great  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  this  measure  brought  for- 
ward; not  merely  because  he  had  long 
entertained  the  opinions  which  it  was  at 
last  proposed  to  sanction,  but  because  he 
himself  had   endeavoured   to  carry  the 
same  principle  into  practice.     He  had,  in 
the  other  House  of  parliament,  recom- 
mended a  more  liberal  intercourse  between 
our  colonies  and  America ;  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  that  course 
was  about  to  be  adopted.    The  measure 
which  he  recommended  wo8,*indeod,  com- 
pared with  the  present,  weak  and  partial ; 
but,  feeble  and  inefficient  as  it  was,  it  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  divisions  in  parlia- 
ment, and  out  of  doors ;  it  was  denounced, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  do  what  this  bill  proposed  ro  do.  *  The 
friends  and  present  supporters  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  cried  it   down,  because  it 
led  to  that  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
roioi|ter9  now  took  credit  to  themselves 
for  establishing.     Their   lordships    must 
now  perceive,  that  if  they  wished  to  retain 
the  colonies,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
render  them,  as  far  as  possible,  capable  of 
engaging  in  every  kind  of  trade,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  every  advantage  which  would 
be  open  to  this  country.     He  was  aware, 
that,  upon  whatever  principle  they  pro- 
ceeded with  respect  to  the  colonies,  it  was 
still  possible  that  a  crisis    would  arrive 
Uiat  a  separation  must  take  place;  but  it 
waa  their  duty  So  try    to  endeavour  to 
retard  it  to  a  distant  period.    At  the  same 
time,  while  thev  were  sensible    that   it 
could  not  be  prevented,  they  ought  to 
make  provision  that  when  it  cfid  occur,  it 
should  take  place  with  circumstances  as 
little  injurious  as  possible.  *  Of  the  good 
c&cts  of  what  had  already  been  dolie  they 
liad  an  example  in  the  increase  of  trade— 


not  merely^  of  trade  by  foreign  shipping* 
but  by  an  increase  of  British  navigation* 
He  had  understood  that  other  measurea 
in  connexion  .with  the  present  were  to 
have  been  brought  forward.  One  of  them, 
he  understood,  was  a  regulation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  dutiea 
on  certain  articles  of  West-India  produce, 
which  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  British  produce  or  manufactures. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  would  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free 
labour.  All  their  lordships,  he  was  surOy 
were  earnestly  desirous  to  see  free  labour 
substituted  for  the  system  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  the  sugar  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that  the 
bill  had  been  wisely  introduced.  A  mea- 
sure had  been  brought  forward  on  this 
subject  when  the  noble  marquis  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  and  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  thinking  that 
the  time  and  circumstances,  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward  were  unfavourably 
to  its  adoption.  Now,  however,  circom-'^ 
stances  were  much  changed.  South  Ameri- 
ca had  nearly  effected  its  independence ; 
and  when  that  was  once  established  our 
colonies  would  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and 
must  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  much  as  London,  or 
Liverpool.  By  placing  them  on  that  foot- 
ing, we  secured  their  attachment ;  and,  if 
at  any  future  time  they  should  be  separa^- 
ted  from  us,  that  separation  would  tnere- 
by  be  rendered  much  less  dangerous. 
The  bill  before  their  lordships  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the 
navigation-laws.  It  allowed  foreign  ships 
to  brio^  to  the  colonies  only  the  produce 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  take 
back  to  their  own  countries  the  commo- 
dities  of  the  colonies ;  but  it  did  not  a<U 
mit  such  ships  to  any  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  so  as  to  take  the  produce  of  the 
colonies  between  nations  to  which  such 
ships  did  not  belong. 

Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  Lord  Da- 
ere  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
surprise,  thst  after  all  that  had  fallen  from 
counsel  on  the  subject  of  the  illegality  of 
this  bill,  his  noble  friend  should  have 
moved  the  second  reading,  without  stating 
any  one  ground  why  it  should  be  so  read. 
However,  he  would  consent  to  the  bill 
being  sent  to  a  committee,  in  order  to 
hay^  the  deed  made  a  part  of  it ;  and,  on 
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the  third  reading  il  would  |)e  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  how  far  it  ought  to 
receive  their  sanction.  His  objection  to 
this  bill  did  not  arise  from  wanton  preju- 
dice, but  from  a  strong  feeling  he  had  of 
theiojurious  tendency  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. He  could  not  concur  in  the  asser- 
tioa,  that  joint  stock-companies  encou- 
raged competition.  So  far  trom  it  that  he 
thought  the  direct  effect  of  them^  was  to 
destroy  all  competition,  and  to  bring  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  upon  trade. 
From  the  nature  of  such  companies,  th'ey 
could  not  carry  on  trade  so  beneficially  to 
the  country  as  private  individuals. 

The  Lord  Cnaucdlor  observed,  that  if 
this  company  were  not  illegal,  it  might  be 
for  iheir  lordships  to  consider  whaher  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  community  to 
grant  them  the  privileges  for  which  they 
sought ;  but,  if  they  were  illegal,  it  mig^t 
be  asked  oa  what  ground  did  thev  claiai 
any  privileges  at  ^1  ?  It  waa  admitted, 
that  until  the  signing  of  the  trust<>deed, 
the  company  was  unquestionably  illegal. 
^  He  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  trust- 
deed  to  foroi  a  part  of  the  bilL  After  it 
bad  passed  tlie  committee,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  their  lordships  to  discuss  wbe- 
jlher  the  bill,  as  it  would  then  stand,  was 
or  was  not  a  fit  measure  for  legislative 
sanction;  and  he  would  take  care  that 
the  twelve  judges  should  be  summoned  to 

five  their  opmion  as  to  its  legality.  He 
egged  to  be  understood  distinctly  as  nei- 
iher  admitting  or  denying  the  legality  of 
the  coropanjr.  until  the  deed  formed  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Dacr^expressed  a  hope,  that  when 

the  deed  was  embodied  in  the  bill,  their 

lovdships  would  give  the  measure  all  that 

consideration  to  which  it  was  so  well  en* 

.  tilled. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday 9  June  14*. 

Exportation  of  Machinery.]  Mr. 
LUtieion  said,  he  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  sta- 
ting  that  they  had  heard,  with  great  alarm; 
tliat  a  select  committee  had  been  for  some 
time  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of 
allowing  the  free  exportation  of  machine- 
ry, and  praying  that  the  House  would  not 
repeal  the  exitting  law«  on  that  subject. 
Tne  petition  detailed,  with  great  clearneai» 
the  jjvtjgress  of  machinery  ii^  this  country, 
and  the  Iminaoae  advantages  which  tne 


exclusive  possession  of  it  gave  to  ouf 
manufacturers,  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturers  of  foreign  countries.  These 
advantages  were  also  shared  by  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country,  as  the  superio- 
rity of  our  manufacturers  enabled  them  to 
purchase  agricultural  produce  at  a  much 
nigherrate  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
tJie  means  of  doing.  Tfxe  petitioners  also 
stated,  that  if,  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
sent fascinating  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
permission  were  given  to  export  their  ma- 
chinery, they  must  become  citisens  of  the 
world,  and  accompany  it ;  as  a  continued 
residence  in  their  own  country,  exposed 
to  the  evUs  of  extensive  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  whom  such  a  mea- 
sure roust  enable  to  meet  them  trium- 
phantly in  the  market,  would  be  impossj^- 
ble.  He  strongly  recommended  the  pe- 
tition to  the  attention  of  the  House,  iff  i^ 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  an^ 
chanee  in  the  present  law,  he  thought  i% 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  expedient  to  empower 
the  board  of  trade  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion wiUi  respect  to  the  particular  descrip- 
tion of  machineir,  the  exportation  of  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  our  manufactures. 

Mr.  Btrch  perfectly  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  hon.  friend,  on  a  subject 
which  was  certainly  of  great  import- 
ance. The  final  report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  the  last  session,  and  renewed  in  the 
present,  for  investigating  how  far  it 
might  be  expedient  to  repeal  all  the 
prohibitory  laws  in  our  Statute-book,  had 
not  yet  been  made.  For  himself,  he  was 
certainly  inclined  to  think,  that  such  a 
repeal  would  be  very  advantageous,  hut 
he  well  knew  that  a  strong  persuasion 
existed  among  a  large  body  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  it  would  be  attended  with* 
the  greatest  injury  to  their  interesU. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  further  reports 
of  the  committee  would  throw  great  light 
upon  the  subject ;  and  enable  it  to  be  more 
distinctly  seen  how  far  the  superiority  of 
our  manufacturers  was  attributable  to 
machinery,  and  how  far  to  other  causes. 
It  oueht  to  be  recollected  that  we  had 
already  permitted  the  free  exportation  of 
labour.  Our  mechanics  might  go  whither 
they  chooae.  Whv  the  exporUtion  of 
machinery  should  oe  placed  on  a  diftr- 
ent  footing  he  waa  it  |i  Iqap  t0  coned ve. 
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He  wMt  however,  by  no  means  dicposed, 
in  the  present  state  of  alarm  on  the  part 
pf  the  manufacturers*  and  without  the 
production  of  some  further  information 
on  the  subject,  to  propose  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  prohibition.  He  could  not 
help  adverting  to  the  observation  of  his 
bon.  friend,  that  he  should  not  object  to 
th^  repeal  of  the  prohibition,,  provided 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  empowered  to 
use  their  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  certain  articles  of  ma- 
cbmery.  Now,  he  felt  considerable  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  such 
a  course.  It  would  throw  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  most  invidious  task,  and 
would  inundate  them  with  applications, 
on  the  merits  of  many  of  which  they 
would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide.  He  could  also 
assure  his  bon.  friend,  that  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  was"  at  present  constituted,  it 
had  as  m^ny  duties  to  discharge  as  it  could 
well  get  through. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  pctitioqers 
that  it  was  a  question  of  great  importance 
and  one  on  which  greater  prejudices  ex- 
isted among  the.  manufacturing  commu- 
pity,  than  on  any  question  whatever.  On 
that  account,  he  was  anxious  not  to  press 
forward  the  question  of  repeal  in  any 
manner  that  might  have  the  appearance 
of  precipitation.  He  was  con? meed  that 
the  preeminence  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  might  be  attributed  to  many 
other  causes  besides  machinery.  Nor 
did  it  appear  to  him  to  be  less  evident, 
that  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions 
of  the  manufacturers  were  great,  they  had 
not  adduced  a  single  fact,  or  advanced  a 
single  cogent  argument  to  show,  that  those 
apprehensions  were  well  founded.  He  trust- 
ed the  committee  would  soon  be  able  to 
lay  a  report  on  the  table  of  the  House ; 
although  throughout  the  session  they 
•had^ot  obtained  any  very  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  subject ;  which  was  ex* 
traordinary,  when  it  was  considered  that 
those  individuals,  who  like  the  present 
petitioners  were  hostile  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  machinery,  had  been  requested 
to  send  to  the  committee  persons  to 
escnlsip  their  views,  and  to  point  out 
wfiit  were  the  particular  articles  of  ma- 
chinery^ from  the  exportation  of  which 
they  apprehended  so  much  injury.  The 
fact  was,  that,  at  present,  by  means  of 
smuggling,  machinery  of  all  kinds  was 
very  extensively  exported.  The  Board 
of  Tirade  now' gave  licenses  for  the  occa* 
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sional  exportation  of  machinery,  which 
was  contrary  to  law.  What  he  wished  was, 
that  that  should  be  done  legally,  which 
was  now  done  illegally. 

Mr.  Baring  was  glad  to  find,  that  there 
was  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  hurry 
the  decision  of  the  question.  If  any 
rational  doubt  existed,  the  interests  of 
our  manufacturers  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  risked.  It  was  clear, .  however,  that 
many  articles  of  machinery  might  be 
exported  without  any  danger  to  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  discretionary  power 
should  be  reposed  somewhere,  and  he 
did  not  know  where  it  could  be  so  well 
reposed  as  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Witk 
regard  to  the  weight,  of  the  existing 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  no  man 
could  be  more  ready  than  himself  to  ac- 
knowledge the  unwearied  diligence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleague, 
and  the  great  benefit  which  the  country 
had  derived  from  their  exertions.  It 
might,  however,  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  Board  for  this  particular  purpose,  by 
the  introduction  of  some  persons  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  with  regard  to  thw 
descriptions  of  machinery,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  ought  to  be  either  restrained 
or  permitted.  In  a  short  time  a  body  of 
precedents  would  be  formed  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  parties.  As  he 
had  adverted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
would  express  his  surprise  that  there  was 
no  public  provision  made  for  its  members* 
Discharging  as  tl^ey  did  the  most  arduous 
duties,  it  was  extraordinary  tliat  they  had 
no  public  provision.  He  should  cordially 
concur  in  any  proposition  that  might  be 
made  to  that  effect  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  whom  it  could  with 
more  propriety  come  than  from  any  other 
quarter. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Conduct  ovMr.  Kbnrick,  a  Surrey 
Maoistrats — ^PxTiTioN  OF  M.  M.  Can- 
roR.3  Mr.DenmanAn  presenting  a  petition 
from  apersonnamedM  ariin  Canfor,  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  contents  of  thai 
petition,  which  appeared  to  him  to'contaia 
matter,  and  to  involve  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance.  In  consequence- 
of  some  mistake,  the  notice  lie  had  given 
upon  the  subject  had  been  construed  into 
a  notice  relating  to  the  body  of  the 
magistracy  in  Surrey ;  but  the  petition 
was  only  against  one  individual  uiagistratet 
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who  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  and  whose  name 
was  Kenrick.  He  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him,  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  whole  conduct  of  that  indi* 
vidualy  with  reference  to  certain  transac- 
tions of  a  nature  which  made  it  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  be  informed  of  the 
manner  ih  which  he  had  dishonoured  his 
magisterial  functions.  He  was  quite  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  for,  since 
the  Judges  had  held  their  appointments 
upon  the  condition  of  their  good  beha- 
viour, no  motion  of  this  sort  had  come 
before  the  House.  This  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  no  judge  had 
placed  himself  by  impropriety  of  conduct 
m  such  a  situation  that  parliament  could 
interfere ;  or,  it  might  arise  from  an  un- 
willingness tobring  forward  charges  against 
persons  exercising  such  high  and  import- 
ant functions.  No  honour  was  likely  to 
be  gained  by  any  member,  in  bringing 
forward  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature. 
It  would  have  been  by  far  more  satisfactory 
to  him,  and  certainly  mor^  decorous  to 
the  public,  if  this  business  had  been  taken 
up  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  had,  or 
were  supposed  to  have,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary solicitude  for  the  characters  of  those 
who  administered  the  laws.  The  subject 
divided  itself  Into  two  parts.  The  first 
related  to  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  the  second  would  involve  a 
variety  of  facts  disclosed  in  affidavits 
brought  before  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
in  last  Hilary  term.  The  statement  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  afford 
sufficient  proof,  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
conducted  himself,  In  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  in  a  manner  so  highly 
objectionable,  as  to  render  him  a  very  unfit 
person  to  hold  any  judicial  or  magisterial 
office.     It  fixed  upon  him  the  guilt  of 

Eartiality,  Violence,  and  malignity,  ex- 
ibited  in  his  imprisoning  an  individual 
vho  was  in  some  degree  under  his  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Kenrick  was  bound  by  every 
sense  of  duty  as  a  magistrate  to  protect 
the  individual  from  that  oppression  from 
others,  which  he  practised  against  him 
himself.  The  whole  of  these  facts  were 
stated  in  an  affidavit  produced  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench.  But  this  was  not  ihe^ 
only  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct  that* 
was  open  to  the  most  serious  animadver- 
sion. There  was  another  case,  in  which 
Mr.  Kenrick  was  not  acting  as  a  judge, 
but  as  an  individual  prosecuting  a  poor 
neighbour*    This  caie  had  excited  the 
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strongest  sensation,  add  miArh  anxiety  had 
been  evinced  as  to  what  the  conduct  of 

Government  would  be  upon  the  occasion, 
n  that  case,  he  could  undoubtedly  prove, 
by  Mr.  Kenrick's  own  affidavits,  that  he 
had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  him  totally  unfit  to  occupy  the 
offices  which  he  continued  to  hold.  He 
should  propose  that  the  petition  should 
be  printed ;  that  the  affidavits  produced 
in  the  court  of  Ktng*s-bench  should  be 
moved  for,  and  afterwards  printed ;  that 
the  whole  of  these  papers  should  be  pot 
into  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  then 
inquiries  might  be  pursued,  and  proceed- 
ings adopted  relative  to  the  individual  con* 
cerned,  in  the  first  case,  and  finally,  relative 
to  the  pure  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  he  had  the  honouf 
to  represent  the  county  of  which  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  a  magistrate,  and  he  was  also 
a  neighbour  of  that  gentleman.  He  was 
therefore  acquainted  with  his  private  and 
public  character,  and  he-  could  bear  testis 
mony  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in 
private  life.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  personally 
communicated  to  him  his  most  earnest 
wish,  that  his  conduct  should  undergo  the 
strictest  examination ;  that  the  affidavits 
should  be  printed;  and  that  the  whole 
business  should  be  brought  forward.  But 
it  certainly  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
that  the  affidavits  should  not  be  printed 
before  the  matter  was  in  a  course  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pf^/ complained*  that  the 
learned  member  had  not  given  any  notice 
of  the  probability  of  htg  calling  upon  the 
House  to  exercise  their  functions  of  ad^ 
dressing  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge.  The  course  adopted  by  the  learned 
gentleman  was  perfectly  correct — ^to  bring 
UD  the  petition,  and  not  to  notice  it  until 
all  parties  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it.  He  was  far  from  wishing 
to  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  fair 
investigation ;  and  he  only  complained 
that  the  learned  mepiber  had  not  given 
sufficient  notice  of  ^is  intenu'on  to  move 
for  the  affidavits.  T^ie  first  question  in 
his  mind  was,  whether  the  affidavits  wooM 
contain  a  correct,  impartial,  and'  enthre 
statement  of  the  case  ?  His  other  objec* 
tion  wtfs,  the  advanced  state  of  the  sessifiD. 
If  there  were  no  probability  of  prosecuting 
the  subject  in  the  present  session,  he  pQt 
It  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  quite  fair 
to  present  charges  against  an  individual 
six  months  before  the  case  could  be  inrev- 
tigated? 
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Mr.  Dtnmah  thought,  that  the  present 

seMiOQ  would  afford  sufficient  time  for  all 

the  necessary  proceedings  upon  this  case. 

He  did  not  maintain  that  the  affidavits 

were  sufficient ;  he  only  moved  for  them 

as  documents  that  ou^ht  to  be  attended  to 

.by  the  House.    Their  production  would 

not  put  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  worse  situation 

than  that  in  which  he  had  for  some  time 

,  atood ;  for  the  substance  of  those  affidavits 

had  appeared  in  ail  the  newspapers,  and 

.  they  had  been  discussed  fully  m  the  court 

of  A[iog*s-benclu 

The  AHurney-General  denied,  that  the 
merits  of  this  case  could  be  ascertained 
.by  any  thipg  that  bad  passed  in  the  court 
of  King's»bencb.     The  defence  of  Mr. 
-  Kenrick  had  never  been  heard ;  his  counsel 
had  not  been  allowed  to  address  the  court 
in  his  favour,  on  account  of  the  case  going 
off  entirely  upon  a  point  of  form.    The 
counsel  were  heard  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Kenrick.    One  of  them  alluded  to  an  affi- 
davits  by  whidi  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, in  reference  to  an  article  in  "  The 
Morning  Chronicle,"  had  made  an  objec- 
tionable statement  in  the  Stamford  news- 
paper.    Upon  this  the  court  interposed, 
and  would  not  interfere  with'  reference  to 
the  publisher  of  '<  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle."  Mr.  Kenrick'a  rule  was  discharged, 
but  the  opposite  party  did  not  obtain  the 
•costs*    The  court  bad  passed  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  con- 
duct to  Franks*  nor  ought  any  member  to 
pass  his  judgment,  until  an  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  of  investigating  every 
part  of  the  case.    With  respect  to  the 
case  contained  in  the  petition,  the  trial 
«never    did    take   place.     The  plaintiff's 
counsel  had  agreed  to  a  compromise ;  and 
'the  House  might  judge  or  the  serious 
.nature  of  the  charge,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
were»  that  Mr.  Kenrick  should  pay  the 
aum  of  five  pounds,  with  the  costs,  as 
•belween  attorney  and  client. 

Mr.  SoarteU  thought  it  would  be  an  act 
of  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to  have 
the  affidavits  printed,  unless  ihe  House 
were  to  enter  immediately  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  case.  Mr.  Kenrick,  by  the 
rues  of  the  court,  had  bad  no  opportunity 
.<M* replying  to  these  affidavits,  nor  could  he 
now  reply  to  chem  if  they  were  to  be 
printed  by  the  House.  If  the  affidaviu 
were  true,  Mr.  Kenrick  was  certainly  a 
very  improper  person  to  hold  the  office 
be  did  hold  \  but  they  might  not  contain 
all  the  truth,  aud  even  the  truth  they 


did  contain  might  be  palliated  by  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  expressed  a  hope, 
that  the  learned  member  would  not  press 
for  the  production  of  the  affidavits ;  but 
that  he  would  bring  the  measure  forward 
in  the  shape  of  a  specific  charge. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
give  the  learned  gentleman  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  defending  himself.  The 
papers  he  sought  to  bring  forward  were 
not  the  affidavits  on  the  other  side,  but 
the  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Kenrick, 
and  upon  which  the  court  of  King's-bench 
refused  to  make  absolute  the  rule  for  a  cri« 
minal  information  against  '*  The  Morning 
Chronicle.*'  He  took  the  case  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  affidavits.  If  the  allegations 
therein  contained  were  true,  then  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  unfit  to  hold  a  judicial  situ- 
ation ;  if  they  were  false,  then  the  most 
effectual  way  of  contradicting  them  was 
by  an  inquiry,  such  as  that  which  he  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  Wifnn  pointed  out  the  expediency 
of  following  the  course  pursuea  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Baron  Page,  against  whom 
charges  had  been  preferred,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  at  the  bar.  If  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Kenrick  were  to  be 
made  upon  oath,  he  would  have  no  op- 
portunity of  denying  them  with  the  same 
solemnity,  unless  the  matter  went  to  a 
committee,  in  the  same  way  that  th^ 
charges  against  the  chief  baron  of  Ireland 
did. 

Sir  Af.  fT.  Ridley  said,  it  would  be  show- 
ing great  kindness  to  the  individual  in 
question,  to  proceed  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, as  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
imputations  cast  upon  him  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Indeed,  that  gentle- 
man felt  that  he  could  not,  with  propriety, 
proceed  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as 
a  judge,  until  those  charges  were  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  thought,  that 
after  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the 
case  ought  to  be  investigated  as  speedily 
as  possible.    But  the  difficulty  was  this—** 
the   learned   member   proposed   to  the 
House  to  receive,  not  the  substance  of  the 
cose,  but  the  sworn  affidavits  presented 
agsinst  Mr.  Kenrick  in  the  court  of  KingV 
bench.    Now,  if  this  were  done,  he  knew 
of  no  course  which  would  enable  the  ac« 
cused  party  to  oppose  to  those  statements 
a  negative  of  eqtial  authority  or  solemnity. 
As  the  only  negative— the  House  not 
bavii^g  the  power  to  examine  upon  oath— • 
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would  be  a  mere  verbal  one.  The  affi- 
davits sought  for  contained  a  great  deal 
of  irrelevant  matter,  and  did  not  exactly 
apply  to  the  case.  Under  such  circum- 
utances,  he  put  it  to  the  learned  member, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  shape 
his  ca«e  according  to  the  recommenda- 
'tion  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
Martin  Money  Canfor,  formerly  of  Charl- 
^ood,  Surrey,  farmer,  but  now  of  Church« 
atreet.  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex, 
butcher,  and  setting  forth, 

«« That  in  May  1824,  the  Petitioner  lost 
several  sheep  from  their  feeding  on  Charl- 
wood  Common  ;  that  the  petitioner  imme- 
diately commenced  an  active  search  and 
inquiry  for  many  miles  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence,  and  ultimately 
discovered  that  one  of  such  sheep  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
William  Beale,  residing  near  Betchworth : 
that  the  petitioner  thereupon  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  the  said  W.  Beale's  resi- 
dence, and  instantly  recognized  his  said 
aheep,  although  it  was  m  a  fold  with 
ethers,  and  had  been  shorn  of  its  fleece, 
and  he  tliereunoo  claimed  it  of  the  said 
W.  Beale  as  his  property,  and  required 
the  production  of  the  fleece,  which  the 
aaid  W.  Beale  admitted  he  bad  himself 
taken  off,  but  the  said  W.  Beale  refused 
either  to  show  the  fleece  to  the  petitioner 
or  to  give  up  the  possession  er  the  said 
aheep ;  that  the  petitioner,  therefore,  de^ 
termined  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  feleny 
Against  the  siud  W.  Beale,  but  being  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  he  inquired 
for  the  residence  of  the  nearest  magistrate, 
and  was  directed  to  Wrliiam  Kenrick,  eso. 
of  Betchworth  aforesaid  ^  that  the  peti* 
tioner  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Moose  of  the  said  W.  Kenriek,  and  saw 
one  George  Adams,  bis  butler,  who,  ascer- 
.  iaining  that  the  petitioner  had  a  charge  of 
felony  to  prefer,  refused  to  introduce  him 
to  the  said  W.  Kenriek  until  he  bad  com- 
municated all  the  particulars  of  such 
charge,  which  the  petitioner  was  therefore 
compelled  to  detail  to  the  said  G.  Adams ; 
that  upon  the  petitioner's  introduction  to 
the  said  W.  Kenrick,  he  repeated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  charse  aigainst  the  said 
W.  Beale,  and  reouested  the  said  W.  Ken- 
rick would  grant  him  a  search  warrant,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  fleece 
of  his  said  sheep,  expressing  his  appre- 
hension that  the  said  W.  Beale  would 
otherwise  destroy  or  conceal  it,  in  order 
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to  prevent  satisfactory  prbof  of  the  peti- 
tioner's property  ;  that  the  said  W.  Ken- 
rick thereupon  began  to  write  something 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  the  said  G*  Adanks 
having  offered  him  the  form  of  a  search 
warrant;  the  said  W.  Kenrick  observed, 
*  the  note  I  am  writing  to  Beale  will  do 
as  well;'  but  the  petitioner,  humbly  re- 
presenting to  him  that  he  was  apprelicn- 
sive  that  a  note  would  be  of  little  use,  as 
the  said  W.  Beale  had  already  refused  to 
produce  the  fleece/  and  that  he  therefore 
was  anxious  to  have  a  search  warrant,  thb 
said  W.  Kenrick  became  much  enraged, 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  complaint,  and  ordered  tlie 
petitioner  to  quit  nis  House ;  that  the  pe- 
titioner, finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
obtaining  a  search  warrant  from  the  said 
W.  Kenrick,  and  being  desirous  at  all 
events  to  secure  his  property,  he  submis- 
sively requested  the  said  W.  Kenrick  ib 
finish  the  note  which  he  had  originally 
proposed  to  send  to  the  said  W.  Beale ; 
that  the  said  W.  Kenrick  accordingly 
wrote  such  note,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
petitioner  unfolded,  and  which  note  Is  in 
the  words  following : — *  These  are  to  re- 

Suest  you  will  deliver  to  the  bearer  the 
eece  of  a  sheep  admitted  to  have  been 
taken  by  you  from  Westwood,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  produced  as  evidence  be- 
fore me  on  a  charse  of  felony,  or  bring  H 
with  you  to  my  house,  and  show  cause 
why  you  should  not  doso.— W.  Kbnricx. 
That  after  the  said  W.  Kenrick  had 
written  such  note,  he  required  of  the  said 
G.  Adams,  the  Christian  name  of  Beale, 
the  person  accused,  who  answered  *  WiN 
liam,    ours   is    named    James'    (as  the 

Eetiiioner  understood),  and  the  petitioner 
as  since  discovered,  that  the  word  *  ours,' 
referred  to  a  brother  of  the  said  W.  Bealei 
who  is  in  the  service  of  the  said'W.  Ken- 
riek as  his  bailiff;  that  the  said  W.  Ken- 
rick desired  the  petitioner  to  deliver  the 
said  note  to  the  said  W.  Beale  in  the 
presence  ef  ft  constable,  but  immediately 
afterwards  observed,  'yeu  osay  deliver 
it  yourself,  a  constsAile  is  unneeesaary  ;* 
that  the  petitioner  accordinsly  carried  th^ 
aaid  note  to  the  said  W.  Beale,  wh6 
refused  to  receive  it,  whereupon  the 
petitioner,  in  the  presence  of  seversi 
persons,  read  the  aame  to  him,  but  the 
said  W.  Beale  treated  it  with  indifference, 
and  stated  that  he  would  not  give  up  the 
sheep  or  produce  the  fleece;  that  the 
petitioner  discovering  that  the  said  note 
was   so   utterly  ineffectual,   and   being 
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apprtehensif  e  of  making  another  appli 
tion  to  the  said  W.  Kenrick  for  a  search 
warrant,  he  went  before  Imp  Burgess,  esq. 
a  justice  of  the  peace  residmg  at  Reigate, 
who  declined  to  interfere  in  a  charge 
which  had  been  before  another  magistrate, 
and  recommended  the  petitioner  to  call 
again  upon  the  said  W.  Kenrick  on  the 
subject ;  that  the  petitioner,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  advice,  returned  to  the 
said  W.  Kenrick,  on  whose  grounds,  near 
his  house,  the  petitioner  found  the 
accused  person,  the  said  W.  Beale ;  that 
the  petitioner  was  interrogated  by  the 
said  6.  Adams  as  to  the  object  of  his 
visit;  and  having  informed-  him  of  the 
said  W.  Beale's  disregard  of  the  said  note, 
and  of  the  petitioner's  desire,  in  conse- 
quence, to  prefer  his  charge  against  him, 
the  said  6.  Adams  informed  the  petiti- 
oner that  the  said  W.  Kenrick  would 
have  nothing  further  to  do  in  the  busineu, 
and  that  he  refused  to  see  the  petitioner 
again;  that  the  petitioner  expressed  his 
regret  that,  after  the  trouble  he  had  taken, 
and  the  expense  he  bad  incurred,  he 
should  be  depriyed  of  redress,  provided  as 
he  was  with  clear  evidence  to  prove  the 
unlawful  taking  of  his  property  by  the 
aaid  W.  Beale;  whereupon  the  said  G. 
Adams  observed  to  the  petitioner,  that 
the  said  W.  Beale  had  stated,  that  the 
petitioner  had  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  property  in  the  said  sheep  to  a 
Mr.  CuUer,  which  the  petitioner  instantly 
denied,  and  tbereupQU  the  said  G.  Adams 
requested  the  petitioner  to  call  the  said 
W.  Beale,  wha  did  not  repeat  such 
statement,  but  pressed  the  petitioner  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Nash, 
who  is  the  land-sgent  of  said  W.  Kenrick, 
and  resides  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  that  Uie 
petitioner,  despairing  of  further  assistance 
from  the  ssid  W.  Kenrick  in  the  investi- 
gation of  his  charge  against  the  said  W. 
Beale,  and  apprehending  from  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Borpess,  that  no  other  magistrate 
would  interfere,  and  that  he  was  in  danger 
pot  only  of  losing  his  property,  but  of 
incurring  the  imputation  or  preferring  a 
groundless  accusation,  he  was  inducea  to 
abandon  his  charge  of  felony,  ai»d  to  con- 
sent to  accompany  the  said  W.  Beale  to 
the  house  of  the  said  J.  Nash ;  that  the 
aaid  W.  Beale  having  produced  to  the 
said  J.  Nash,  and  a  Mr.  James  Ede«  the 
fleece  of  the  said  sheep,  and  the  petitioner 
having  shown  them  the  fleece  of  another 
sheep  of  the  petitioner's  with  a  corres- 
tNMding  nark,  they  instantly  decided  that. 
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the  fleece  In  the  possession  of  the  said 
W.  Beale  was  the  property  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and  they  ordered  the  said  W. 
Beale  to  give  up  the  same,  together  with 
the  said  sheep,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  the  said  J.  Nash  and  J.  Ede  gave  to 
the  petitioner  two  notes  or  certificates  of 
their  judgment  on  the  subject ;  that  the 
petitioner,  having  thus  obtained  his  pro* 
party,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  said  W.  Kenrick's  residence,  he  con- 
sidered it  ri^ht  to  wait  upon  him,  in  order 
to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  the  petitioner  took  with  him 
the  fleece  which  bad  been  so  restored,  and 
the  two  notes  or  certificates  before- 
mentioned  ;  that  the  petitioner,  upon  bis 
arrival  at  the  said  W.  Kenrick's  house, 
was  shown  into  a  room  in  which  tlie  said 
W.  Kenrick  and  the  said  G.  Adams  were ; 
that  the  said  W.  Kenrick  desired  the 
said  G.  Adams  to  shut  the  door,  and 
immediately  desired  the  petitioner,  in  a 
peremptory  manner,  to  deliver  up  the 
note  which  the  said  W.  Kenrick  had 
written  to  the  said  W.  Beale,  and  whilst 
the  petitioner  was  in  the  act  of  producing 
it,  he  acain,  in  a  very  loud  tone,  com- 
manded him  to  produce  it  directly ;  that 
the  petitioner,  not  attaching  much  im- 
portance to  the  said  note,  had  po  intention 
of  withholding  it  from  the  said  W.  Ken- 
rick, but  being  surprised  at  the  shutting 
of  the  door,  and  at  the  agitated  manner  of 
the  said  W.  Kenrick,  he  requested  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  such  note; 
whereupon  the  said  W.  Kenrick  became 
mora  violent,  and  addressing  himself  to 
the  said  G.  Adams,  said, '  1  appoint  you  a 
special  constable ;  search  that  man  for  the 
note;'  that  the  petitioner  resisted  the 
attempt  of  the  ssid  G.  Adams  to  search 
him,  as  he  was  clothed  with  no  proper 
authority  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said 
W.  Kenrick  theretore  .directed  that  one 
John  Batchelor  the  constable  of  the  parish, 
should  be  sent  for ;  and  the  petitioner  was 
confined  in  the  said  room  until  the 
arrival  of  the  said  constable,  for  the  space 
of  nearly  an  hour ;  that  when  the  said  J, 
Batchelor  entered  the  room,  the  said  W. 
Kenrick  pointing  to  the  petitioner,  said, 
*  There  constable,  is  your  prisoner  ;*  and 
as  the  said  John .  Batchelor  hesitated, 
apparently  waiting  for  the  particulars  of 
the  charge,  the  said  W.  Kenrick,  address* 
ing  him  in  a  tone  of  great  anger,  said, 
f  constable,  do  your  duty ;  seize  him,  and 
search  him  for  a  note ;'  that  the  petition- 
er having  ascertained  that  the  said  John 
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Batcbdor  w^  really  a  consftble.  ha 
submuted  without  the  sKgbtest  raaistance ; 
and  the  said  John  Batchelor,  haviag 
collarad  Ibe  petitioner,  learched  him, and 
took  from  him  the  said  notOt  and  also*  bv 
the  direciioa  of  the  said  W«  Kenrtok»  took 
poaseasioii  of  the  said  fleece ;  and  the  said 
w*  Kearick  then  ordered  the  petitioner 
to  quit  his  bouse,  which  the  petitioner  left 
immediately,  under  the  apprehension  of 
further  violence ;  that  for  thi^  imprisoa* 
aient  the  pelitiooer  brought  his  action 
against  the  said  W.  Kenrick,  and  the  cause 
stood  for  trial  at  the  last  assizes  for 
Surreys  that  the  petitioner  mi|sht  reason- 
ably have  expected  considerable  damages 
for  the  injury  he  had  sustained ;  but,  being 
actuated  by  no  vindictive  motive,  and 
being  solely  anxious  for  some  acknow* 
ledgment,  oa  the  part  of  the  said  W. 
KcBirlck»  of  the  impropriety  of  his  oon« 
duGt»  at  the  renuest  of  th«  counsel  of  the 
said  W.  Kenricx,  tlie  petitioner  consented 
to  accept  a  verdict  for  five  pounds,  upon 
the  express  understanding  and  condition 
that  the  petitioner  was  to  be  at  no  ex<» 
pense  in  the  natter  or  the  cause ;  that 
the  costs  of  the  said  action  have  been 
taxed  and  paid,  but  the  petitioner  lias 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  tracing 
and  obtaining  possession  of  his  property, 
for  whieh  he  has  not  received  thesnsallest 
aatisfiielion  or  indeomity ;  that  the  peti* 
tinner  disclaims  all  personal  hostility  to 
the  aatd  W.  Kenriok,  which  he  submits, 
baa  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  de* 
aire,  by  the  compromise  of  the  said  action, 
to  prevent  a  detail  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
where  the  interests  of  the  petitioner  were 
alone  concerned,  but  inasmuch  aa  the 
petitioner  feels^  that  there  was  a  denial  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  said  W.  Kenrick, 
in  the  case  of  the  said  W.  Beale,  by 
svhksb  a  charge  of  felony  was  suppressed 
mid  defeated,  the  petitioner  is  led  by  a 
sense  of  public  dutj  to  state  the  circum* 
atancca  for  the  considefation  of  the  Uonset 
^Ssring  at  the  same  time  to  verify 
•11  that  he  has  alleged,  in  such  manner 
MB  may  be  constdered  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary ;  that  the  petitioner  is  induced  to 
consider  an  investigation  of  this  case  more 
peculiarlj  important,  from  the  circum* 
atance  of  the  said  W.  Kenriok  being  one 
irf*  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  great  aes- 
aionsin  Wales;  the  petitioner  does  not 
presume  to  suggest  the  course  to  be 
adopted  in  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  his  charges  against  the  said  W.  J^en* 
tick,  but  stimnita  m  all  things  to  thediacre* 
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tion,  authority,  and  wisdom  of  the  House ; 
the  petitioner,  therefore,  mo6(  humbly 
prays,  that  the  House,  will  be  pleased  lo 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  and  that  they  will  adopt  su(;h 
proceedings  thereupon  as  to  them  may 
seem,  meet." 

Mr*  Denman  said,  he  wislied  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  disadvantageous  situa'- 
tion.ip  which  h^  was  placed.  If  he  had 
not  founded  his  motion  upon  affidavits,  he 
would  then  have  been  told,  that  he  rested 
his  esse  upon  hearsay,  and  unfounded  re- 
port. But  now  that  he  took  a  different 
course,  he  was  told  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  went  were  too  grave  and  solemn 
to  be  met  by  the  simple  denial  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.  All  be  wanted  was  |lie  pro- 
duction of  the  affidavits  oi  Mr.  Kenrick, 
upon  which  tlie  court  of  King's^bench  re« 
fused  to  make  absolute  the  rule  for  a  cri^ 
minal  information  against  **  The  Morniog 
Chronicle." 

Mr%  Baring  said^  that  the  sprt  of  ob- 
jections urged  on  the  other  .side  would 
almost  lead  to  the  suspicion  (undoubtedly 
unfounded)  that  it,  was  the  desire  of  mi* 
nisters  to  screen  the  individual  against 
whom  the  charge  was  made.  They  in- 
curred a  heavy  responsibility  in  the 
course  they  now  pursued,  and  be  thought 
merited  reprehension  for  not  themselves 
bringing  the  case  before  the  House.  It 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  his  learned 
friend,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
submit  a  motion  upon  it.  The  first  in«> 
formation  he  (Mr,  B.)  had  obtained  of 
the  case  was  from  the  speech  of  the  At- 
torney-general in  the  newspapers;  and 
after  that  speech,  censuring  as  it  did  tbe 
conduct  of  a  judge  of  the  land,  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  should  be  allowed  still  to 
preside  without  inquiry,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  into  his  case.  Had  the  power, 
aa  formerly,  remained  with  the  Crown,  it 
would  have  been  unquestionably  tbe  duty 
of  ministers  to  have  investigated  theauk^ 
ject;  but,  though  the  power  was  now 
vestedin  parliament,  ministers  ought  not  to 
have  waited  until  a  volunteer  on  the  op- 
position aide  of  the  House  called  iu  at- 
tention to  tbe  misconduct  of  the  judge. 
Yet  that  judge  had  been  allowed  to  go 
his  circuit  in  Walea  aa  usual,  even  afUr 
tbe  speech  of  the  Attorney  •general*  {Thm 
Attoniejr-general  said,  across  d)e;table« 
that  be  OM  not  made  that  speech  in  hh 
official  capacity.]  He  was  aware  of  that 
eiffCttnstance,  but  the  eharge  was  aggra* 
vatedf  and  it  was  pressed  by  the  Attorney^ 
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general  urith  a  d^ree  ef  earnestness,  and 
apparent  sincerity,  which  ought  to  have 
induced  government  to  institute  a  solemn 
Inquiry.  In  what  atale  did  the  question 
at  present  stand?  The  whole  subject 
wus  to  remain  over  until  next  year,  be- 
cause it  was  late  in  the  aesaion.  The 
rfglithon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his 
hope^  that,  in  the  mean  time»  the  House 
w>6uld  suspend  its  Judgment ;  but,  wooid 
the  individual  against  whom  the  charge 
Iras  made,  in  the  meantime  suspend  hia 
judgment  ?  No ;  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  go  his  circuits,  and  to  dispense  justice, 
aa  a  jadge  of  the  hind,  as  ususl,  with  very 
grave  accusation  hanging  over  his  head. 
Suppose  the  charge  had,  by  poasibility, 
related  to  any  of  the  judges  of  England, 
saeh  a  state  of  things  would  not  have 
been  endured ;  and  he  aaw  no  reason  whv 
Wales  should  not  be  treated  as  England, 
merely  because  it  was  a  little  further  o£ 
Next,  as  to  the  partiality  of  the  proceed- 
ing :  his  learned  friend  was  wdlinc  to 
rest  the  whole  case  on  the  testimony  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  given  for  himself.  If  so, 
there  was  an  end  of  all  supposed  injus- 
tice, and  want  of  equality  ana  reciprocity 
on  the  ground  of  evidence.  It  aeemed  to 
him,  therefore,  that  the  House  might  form 
a  fair  decision  on  the  question  without 
delaying  it  until  another  session. 

Mr.  Denman  then  moved  for  a  copy 
of  the  affidavits  filed  by  Mr.  Kenrick  in 
support  of  a  rule  for  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  William  Innell  Clement,  and 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  James,  filed  to  prove 
Mr.  Kenrick  the  author  of  a  letter  print- 
ed in  the  **  Stamford  News" ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Established  Church  ik  Irkland.] 
Mr.  HumCf  in  rising  to  submit  a  motion 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  said,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  any 
individual  who  introduced  a  proposition 
of  this  consequence  into  parliament.  But, 
being  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  evils  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  Ireland  arose  from  the  present 
condition  of  its  church  establishment,  and 
that  that  establbhment,  so  far  firom  pro* 
moting  the  welfare  and  happineu  of  the 
people,  nrodneed  a  precisely  contrary  ef- 
fect, he  nad  determined  to  bring  this  most 
important  subject  fully  before  file  House. 
He  would  have  declined  to  do  so,  but  that 
be  believed,  so  long  as  that  establbhment 


existed  Ml  iu  present  footing,  there  cohM 
be  neither  peace,  Unanimity,  nor  aecuiitjr 
for  Ireland.  He  would  shortly  state  the 
grannds  upon  which  lie  had  cone  to  sudi 
an  opinion,  and  whjr  the  Houae  ought  to 
entertain  his  proposition,  and,  at  an  eariy 
period  of  the  next  session,  inquire  intd 
the  state  of  this  estabUsfament,  with  a 
view  to  effecting  suc^  changes  in  It  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  might  seem  td 
require.-— Having  in  three  preceding  sea^ 
sions  entered  at  great  length  into  the  prin«> 
ctples,  and  atatdl  the  deuila  upon  which 
that  proposition  was  bottomed,  he  would 
not  now  detain  the  House  by  gohig  oveir 
the  same  matters  again.  Many  of  the 
facts  that  he  had  advanced  on  former  oe« 
casions,  and  which  were  then  stronely 
contested,  had  been  ainoe  conceded  dt 
those  who  then  opposed  him ;  and  mtich 
of  the  argument  with  which  he  was  then 
met  htKl  mi^en  since,  as  if  it  were  by  cotn* 
mon  consent,  withdrawn.  The  m^n  object 
of  his  motion,  therefore,  he  oould  not  hefp 
thinking,  had  made  some  progreaa.  He 
waa  well  aware  of  the  necessity  and  1m^ 
portance  of  religious  instruction  In  every 
commimity ;  and  was  quite  satisfied,  from 
his  own  experience  in  Scotland,  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  system,  the 
pastors  of  which  attended  regulariy  to 
their  aacred  duties— were  nevef  absent 
from  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  to  be 
discharged—and  were,  from  January  to 
December,  occupied  in  the  anxious  care 
of  those  who  were  confided  to  their  min* 
islty.  From  a  system  like  this,  much  real 
benefit  had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  de- 
rived: the  publicapprobation  must  sanction 
it ;  and  it  would  be  found  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  community  among  which 
it  obtained.  He  did  not  object,  there- 
fore, to  the  establishment,  as  an  establish- 
ment for  affording  religious  instruction  to 
the  people ;  but  he  called  upon  parliament, 
as  it  formerly  adopted  the  Protestant  pro*- 
fes«ion  as  the  best  calculated  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  English  people,  and  the  Irish 
reformed  church  as  the  best  adapted  for 
Ireland,  to  say,  whether,  in  regard  to  the 
latter  country,  circumstances  had  not 
since  occurred  which  made  it  expedient 
for  the  legialatore  to  revise  what  it  had 
80  done  f  If  it  should  be  found  that  the 
present  Irish  church  establishaient  waa  not 
m  any  respect  adapted  to  the  due  die* 
charge  of  the  duties  it  had  to  perform«-«or 
waa  mrger  than  the  atate  of  tnat  country, 
or  the  nature  of  its  society,  required — or 
waa  better  paid  than  waa  neceasary^  waa 
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11  loo  much  to  say,  that  the  Hoose  would 
not  be  performing  their  duty,  if  they  did 
not  alter  its  conditioQ  ?  l5r.  Paley  had 
described  a  church  establishment  to  be 
.<<  only  a  means  towards  an  end ;''  and  the 
same  authority  declared,  that  *<  religious 
estsblishments  could  not  be  shown  to  form 
any  essential  part  of  Christianity,  but  were 
only  the  means  of  encouraging Jt ;  for  it 
could  not  be  proved  among  the  early 
christians  there  was  any  religious  estal>-< 
lishment."  From  this  authority,  he. (Mr. 
Hume)  inferred,  that  as  christians  they 
were  not  bound  to  any  particular  estab- 
lished form  of  worship ;  but  that  it  was 
competent  to  the  legislature,  as  hereto- 
fore,  to  decide,  if  the  establishment  which 
it  liad  formerly  authorized  should  be 
found  not  to  have  answered  the  ends  pro- 
posed, upon  altering  it;  that  as  parlia- 
ment, had  once  determined  for  the  Pro- 
testant, and  at  another  time  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  the  'religion  of  the 
state,  so  it  might  again  change  its  detei^ 
minatjon  in  this  respect.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite maxim  with  some„  that  with  the 
established  religion  of  any  state,  the  state 
itself  must  falL  He  thought  a  more  dan-, 
gerous  maxim  was  never  broached,  either 
aa  regarded  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  church.  The.  hon.  gentle- 
man then  went  on  to  contend,  that  the 
church  in  all  M^es  had  manifested  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  government ;  which  the 
latter  had  recompensed  by  the  gifl  of 

Sroportionate  privileges  and  property, 
lut  he  wasof  opmion,  that  the  government 
should  always  stand  upon  its  own  footing, 
independent  of  the  church.  It  was  high- 
ly proper  that  the  state  should  render  the 
church  the  means  of  instructing  the  peo* 
pie,  but  the  church  had  never  benefitted 
in  character  or  religious  principle  by  its 
political  connexion  with  the  state.  He 
begged  that  this  distinction  might  be  kept 
in  view,  that  hon.  members  would  exer- 
cise a  common  degree  of  discrimination, 
and  then  he  should  not  be  again  cavilled 
at  for  revolutionary  intentions  when  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  interfere* — 
This  course  of  reasoning  brought  bini  to 
the  question,  what  prevented  the  House 
from  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  church 
establishment  of  Ireland  ?  The  law, .  it 
might  be  said,  had  constituted  the  Pro- 
teuant  the  esublished  religion  of  Ireland ; 
but,  tiie  power  that  made  that  law  might 
revoke  it,  and  if  it  saw  reason,  might  make 
the  Catholic,  or  any  other  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  state.    Referring  to  the 


events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  reign 
of  William  Srd,  he  founa  good  ground  lor 
believing,  that  that  monarch  intended  at 
one  time  to  make  the  Catholic  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
had  required  them  to  pass  an  act,  estab- 
lishing that  church  which  should  be  most 
consonant  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  this  injunction;  and 
matter  of  endless  regret  it  mun  be,  that 
they  should  have  done  so ;  for  had  Ireland 
obtained  the  Roman  Catholic  as  her  es- 
tablished religion,  in  the  same  way  that 
Scotland  had  obtained  the  establishment 
of  the  Presbyterian  as  hers,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  looking  to  what 
had  happened  in  Ireland  within  the  last 
1^  vears,  that  she.  would  have  enjoyed 
b^  this  time  a  century  of  peace,  hap* 
pmess,  and  prosperity,  instead  of  anarchy 
and  misery— that  she  would  now  have 
been  a  flourishing  nation,  and  that  Eng- 
land, .instead  of  her  gaoler,  as  it  were, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  her  as  her 
benefactress.  In  what  a  condition  was 
Scotland  when  it  was-  attempted  to  force 
upon  her  a  religion  which  was  not  more 
generally  disliked  by  the  Scotch  than  Pro- 
testantism now  was  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people?  Did  not  bloodshed, 
violence,  and  insubordination  prevail,  until 
Presbyterianjsm  was  finally  established 
as  the  religion  of  Scotland  ?  It  was  not 
for  him  to  say  whether  the  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian,  Hindoo,  or  Mussul- 
man religion  was  the  true  faith.  He  was 
not  called  upon  to  decide  that  point. 
The  question  was,  what  ought  to  be  th^ 
conduct  and  policy  of  a  government  in 
this  respect,  which  wished  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  He  was  sati^ 
fied  that  all  that  had  happened  to  Ireland, 
since  the  time  when  Scotland  obtained 
a  religion  of  her  own  choice  and  settle- 
ment»  might  have  been  avoided  if  just 
measures  had  been  adopted.^  She  had 
been  deprived  of  the  hara  earnings  of  her 
industry;  had  been  degraded  far  below 
her  true  rank  in  society ;  and  liad  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  of  her  civil  rights. 
The  page  of  history  could  furnish  no  in* 
stance  of  a  country  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  for  the  last  century.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  governing  power  in  England 
was  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  yet  it  claimed  to  be  superior, 
and  would  fain  establish  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  title  of  liberal.     If  then,  under  this 
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f  superior,  ihit  liberal  government,  Buchti 
•train  of  fatal  conseauencet  bad  followed 
.the  establishment  or  the  Protestant  reli- 
'gion  in  Ireland,  was  it  not  now  time  to  in- 
uuire  ?     Wiy  had  not  the  House,  during 
this  long  series  of  years,  endeavoured  to 
-discover  the  cause  of  the  existing  evils, 
'  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  originate  with   the  church?    Four 
.years  ago  he  had  been  anxious  that  a 
•  committee  should  be  appointed ;  and  if 
:tbe  motion  had  been  carried,  the  founda- 
'tion  .might  already  have  been  laid  for  im- 
portant improvement.    It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  religion  that  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  House,  but  a  question  of  state 
policy  and  of  humanity  towards  Ireland. 
'I'arliament  would  abandon  its  character, 
if,  knowing  the  evils,  it  did  not  do  its  utmost 
•to  ascertam  their  cause,  and  to  apply  a 
-remedy.    In  the  early  part  of  the  session 
•be  had  been  anxious  to  bring  this  topic 
lunder  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
but  he  had  given  way  to  the  more  general 
motion  of  the  boo.  baronet  Tthe  member  for 
.'Westminster).   The  fate  or  the  measure  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  which  had  passed 
one  House  of  parliament  and  was  tnrown 
■out  in  another,  led  no  doubt,  that  the 
ichurcb,and  the  church  alone,  hadprevent- 
•ed  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  good 
Regarding  emancipation,  therefore,  as  es« 
'sential  to  the  happiness  of  Ireland  and  to 
•the  security  of  England,  he  could  not  too 
atrongly  impress  upon  the  House*  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  all  impediments  to  its 
attainment.    As  long  as  the  church  of 
Ireland  maintained  its  present  prepondera- 
.ling  influence,  the  meed  of  justice  would 
never  be  conceded ;  finglsnd  would  never 
have  the  satisfaction  of  granting,  nor  Ire- 
land the  benefit  of  receiving.     He  well 
•knew  that  all  future  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  must  be  hopeless,  unless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  took  up  the  question, 
>aod  supported  it  as  a  government ;  if  that 
xoorse  were  pursued,  the  church  would 
soon  discover,  for  no  class  was  keener- 
sighted  in  matters  that  concerned  their 
own  interests,  that  ic  was  necessary  to 
give  its  sanction  to  the  measure  of  eman- 
cipation.   Much  had  been  said  on  former 
occasions  regarding  the  danger  to  religion, 
-and  he  would  here  notice  an  opinion,  of  sir 
'W.  Temple,  which  he  had  found  only  a  few 
-days  ago,  and  which  seemed  singularly  in 
pomt  as  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
clergy.    Attempts  had  been  made  to  in- 
troduce some  alteration,  for  the  benefit  of 
4be  commonity,  at  the  expense  of  the  i 
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churchf  and  which»  of  counet  the  diareh 
resisted,  upon  which  sir  William  observed, 
that  <'the  clergy  were  united  more  thananr 
other  body  in  society,  by  one  common  boncJp 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  interest ;  they 
professed  that  their  object  was  the  great- 
ness of  the  church,  but  it  was  indeed  their 
own :  they  sought  their  own  honour,  power, 
and  riches,  and  not  the  honour,  power 
and  riches  of  the  church:  that  was 
their  object,  their  consideration,  and  their 
care."  buch  were  the  words  of  sir  W.Tem- 
pie.  It  was  a  question,  therefore,  entire^ 
iv  of  property — the  church  benefices  and 
the  church  bishopricks.  Leaving,  then, 
the  religious  part  of  the  subject,  be  would 
ask  why,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  bishops  and  clergy  gene- 
rally was  not  required  in  Ireland,  that  they 
were  payed  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  de^ 
serveo,  and  than  the  people  could  afford, 
an  inquiry  was  not  to  be  instituted  ?  If 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  any  other  establish- 
ment q{  the  kingdom  were  too  large,  or 
too  expensive,  the  House  consented  to 
reduce  them;  and  what  was  tliere  thas 
should  make  the  church  an  exception  to 
the  rule?  Attempts  had,  indeed,  been 
made,  to  distinguish  the  clergv  from  other 
branches  of  the  state;  but  there  was  nw 
just  ground  for  any  sucli  distinction.  No» 
body  would  deny  that  tlie  origin  of  pro« 
perty  was  in  the  law ;  and,  tnerefore,  if 
the  public  good  required  it,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  law  to  take  away  the  church 
property.  The  clergyman  did  not  know 
his  successor,  nor  could  he  leave  it  to 
whom  he  pleased;  and  in  that  lay  the 
grand  difference  between  .church  proper- 
ty  and  individual  property.  If,  then,  it 
was  not  in  a  clergyman's  power  to  dis« 
pose  of  his  property,  It  would  be  no  act  of 
injustice  in  the  law  to  make  a  fresh  ar« 
rangement  as  to  that  property.  He  would 
ask  any  reasonable  man,  wnen  he  found 
how  completely  the  present  arrangement 
in  IreUmd  bad  failed,  whether  it  was  not 
necessary  to  consider  of  some  plan  for  re- 
modelling the  system?  If  the  clergy 
were  the  only  means  to  amend,  be  wotud 
like  to  ask  them  what  it  was  they  pro- 
posedtodo  as  to  the  education  of  the  poor  { 
Of  the  population  of  Ireland,  one-four- 
teenth were  Protestants,  one-fourteenth 
Dissenters,  and  the  remainder,  six<-sevenths 
were  Catholics.  If  this  was  the  just  pro- 
portion, he  maintained  that  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  was  much  overpaid ; 
since  the  money  it  received  was  given  for 
the  education  of  all  the  poor,  while  in 
4  E 
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iact  it  wis  mAy  %"  very  itaaU  poKiiHi  Iftf* 
the  populalidn  that  feclsived  instruoUon 
ai^is  Imncltf ;  yet  no  one  would  hear  6f 
teductiMi  in  nnj  way,  though  ther^  were 
550  persons  connected  with  the  cbulrch, 
and  reeeif  ing  the  clerical  feumd  of  Ireknd : 
at  one  pericnd  the  niimber  had  beaa  i^ 
.dttced,  and  he  thereforo  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  again  be  doubled  up. 
For  his  part,  it  was  his  firm  beliefi  that  the 
chtirch  business  of  Ireland  would  be  bet- 
ter done  if  thte  nuosber  bf  bkhopa  wtfr&redtt- 
ced  from  tv^eoty^two  to  four.    He  did  not 
intend  to  complain  of  any  of  the  bishops ; 
Sot  he  dared  to  say,  that  if  he  Was  one  (>f 
theRH  h^  should  be  as  anxious  as  they  we^e 
•to  continue  to  hold  tlie  lands.    What  he 
objected  to  was  the  system,  end  not  the 
men.    On  viewing  the  whde  property  of 
the  church,  from  the  best  statements,  lie 
did  not  think  that  he  was  ovei^'^^^tiilg  it,  if 
he  set  it  at  two^millions  and  a  half,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tithes ;  and  he  was  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  with  one  hundredth  part  of 
that  sum  the  system  might  be  aa  efiectoal*- 
ly  earned  on  as  it  was  at  present.    He 
would,  however,  just  tdlude  to  a  printed 
apeech  thst  had  been  miide  ih  another 
place,  by  the  bikhof^  of  Limsricfc,  in  wbioh 
that  right  rev.  prelate  bad  sbserved^  «f  his 
atatementt,  that  they  would  have  come 
belter  from  the  convicted  libellors  of  Lisd^ 
gate^hllit  than  from  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  hb  plaee.     However, 
is  the  language  of  the  bishdp  tulned  out 
to  b^  rather  abusive,  he  thought,  that  if  it 
woidd  infloci  disgrace  any  where,  it  would 
be  on  the  right  reverend  prelate  himself, 
end  not  on  him.    He  (Mr*  Hunde)  had 
ibrmerly  stated,  that  there  were  Bil  non- 
resident incunibettts  in  Ireland;  but  in 
Ihis  he  had  been  contradicted  by  a  right 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  t^unkett),  who  liad 
Inaintained,  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop, 
Hrhoiti  he  had  consulted  for  that  porpoise, 
Ibat  they  only  amounted  to  ihiiei  fS  lo  80. 
His  (Mr.  Hume^s)  oalculaliofci  had  been 
formed  on  the  principle,  that  those  who 
did  not  live  oh  their  livings  were  no^re^ 
lidents ;  and  consoquently,  wheneAjr  obn- 
gyman  held  several  bcnenoes,  he  was  n^ 
bessarily  non-resident  oa  aU  but  dne,  if 
Aot  on  all  of  them.    Tiie  pamphlet  of  the 
bishop  of  Limerick,  in  which  that  rei^erend 
petion  professed  to  refute  the  statements 
which  he  (Mr.  H.}  had  made  with  nespect 
bo  the  non-residenoe  of  the  clergy  was 
fall  of  misrepresentaiiohSk    Upoe  hisowu 
ahewiog,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty*, 
ihreeclergymon  in  hisdiooeaewhoirereBOt 


in<!ttmbent«t  though  iialil4  exfcepted  tbi 
from  the  class  of  non«resideets»  because 
they  had  duties  to  perform  elsewhere. 
The  bishop  of  Limeiiok  had  deel4red«  thi^ 
the  precise  ^faiount  of  the  iilbofaie  of  the 
bishops  in  Ireland  was  not  known ;  nor 
did  he  wish  that  eAy  lequisiteiial  exem^ 
nation  should  take  place  with  a  vieilr  of 
ascertaining  it.    The  tithe  system  in  Ir»> 
land  called  loudly  fbr  refoml.    tie  (Mf. 
H.)  had  In  his  posseaiidil  wdrrants  fereiw 
forcing  the  eollection  df  tithes  oe  tte 
poorest  classes  of  the  commuiiily,  the 
amount  of  which  tithes  in  some  casea  did 
not  exceed  Si.  and  S|d.    The  {laynaent  of 
tithes  was  enforced  with  the  grebtest  rigour 
in  parts  of  the  Country,  whek*e  the  greatest 
distress  prevailed.    In  the  eousty  of  Ciai^ 
there  had  been  158  trials  foi*  the  reeotef jr 
of  tithes  within  a  limited  fSenod^  in  KiK- 
keany  712,  in  Limerick  623^  in  Tippecw 
niry  81 9»  in  Waterford  647,  and  i«  Ty^- 
rone  81 7«    When  cases  ef  this  d^icriptioA 
were    brought   before   the    Consistorisl 
Ct>iirts,  it  wak  impeasible  thdt  justice  couM 
be  done  to  ittdividukh  by  4  eourt  Whidli 
might  be  bontitlcred  bl  itself  a  partVi    In 
hie  opinioa,  it  was  highly  improper  that 
a^y  clergyman  should  be  aU^ved  to  sit  on 
the  bench  in  aby  casd  eollileoted  ydHh 
tithes,  since  it  leaaed  to  briogtiieir  chtariio- 
ter,  which  ought  to  be  sacied,  into  eatf* 
tenSpt.    Thua,  a  bench,  where  a  maieci^ 
of  clergymen  presided,  wis  commotily  de- 
signated, in  derision,  a  black  bench*    It 
was  quite  pteposteh)iis  that  the  present 
ecdesiastical  system,  ciMApreheacnoir  en 
establishment  of  2S  biilieps,  and  1  ,fl(Xlt  dr 
1,300  livings,  Should  subsist  in  e  baentry, 
where    the  proportion  6f  Catholics    to 
Protestants  was,  in  many  parklies^  109  lb 
one,  and  in  some  net  e  sikigie  Pr^teStaait 
was  to  be  founds    Suppose  the  Pretest 
ants  were  to  dissppear  altogether  iroili 
the  face  of  Irehmdi-^a  supposiden>  #hieh 
was  &r  from  improbable«^be  would  Ihesi 
put  it  tohis  nuijesty's  government  whether 
tl»y  wodd  in  that  case  be  prepared  tp 
continue  the  present  system?    Seeh  n 
proceeding)  be  apprehended)  would  he 
too  preposterees  to  be  toleraecd  "by  that 
Hottse,  or  by  the  eoliatr^.    Theeqiort of 
the  commissioners  eppeinted  lo  inquire 
inte  the  state  of  edaeation  ia  Ireland,  de- 
veloped a  tissue  of  digraoefcd  proceeil* 
ings,  which  called  lendhr  fofr  the  interfeh- 
eoce  of  tfaaft  Houaa    The  bishofss,  wfap 
took  an  oath,  en  theilr  tli|lituti6n,  to  seP* 
port  the  paroehial  sefaoela,  had  entfaMl^ 
neglected  tlidr  duties.    1^  es  he 
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9if  tk»  thor^li  of  Irafeiid  answered  no 
•BO  faendficisl  porpotc,  for  wliioli  it  w» 
int0iided»  it  became  the  duijp  of  tfaatHoDfe 
to  aitof  Ihe^egtntini^  syatfm.  The  lioo. 
vember  coocioded  by  mofingy  1.  «'That' 
the  preperty  now  in  the  pottesaioa  of  the 
ettablished  chuitdi  lo  Irelaod  ia  pubh'c 
pvopeity  under  the  oootrol  of  the  Itgtsia* 
toffk  A^  appUeable  to  taeb  puvpesaB  ae 
m  ita  witdeaa  it  oiay  deem  l>enaiciiil  to 
the  best  Interetti  of  ? eligieq  and  of  the 
eoowuinity  at  iarg%  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  rigqtB  of  every  panon  ia  the  actual 
enjoymeol  of  any  pavi  of  that  property/ 
And  fi.<«  That  this  Hpwe  vill,  early  in  the 
iMBt  aoBMoo  af  parlianent,  appeiot  a  select 
odaamiltee  for  the  porpase  of  oontidcr* 
iog  Hio  preient  slate  of  the  Iriah  ohureh, 
aad  the  various  eharges  to  whiah  eoole^ 
latfoal  property  js  MablaJf 

Mp^  oaoreiavy  Cmmrmg  fatd|  that  what* 
erer  fauh  he  might  be  dliMied  to  find, 
either  with  i\m  motion  or  the  speech  of 
the  boa;  yentleann,  at  least  he  eoukl  not 
hnpnte  to  bias  any  eooemlment  of  hit 
vicwa,  or  any  design  to  beep  out  of  sight 
the  fallest  explaoatioo  of  bn  oMtivef  •  in 
jaatioe  to  the  hoa.  gentleman  bo  atinst 
tayi  that  he  had  f^Uv  stated  bis  ebjcot* 
But  before  he  proeeeaed  to  apply  himself 
to  aoy  part  ef  his  speech,  he  must  revest 
of  the  Clerk  to  road  the  5th  article  ef  the 
aet  of  Utuoo, 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  5th  article  f]/l 
tho'Unio*,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  doocrioe  and  discipline  ef  the  churdi  of 
Irelsodf  should  ramai^  in  full  force  as  an 
assent  iai  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Unieo, 

Mr.  Coaainji' resUfaied.  It  was,  he  said, 
an  advantage,  that  in  coming  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  tbo  question,  the  House 
were  placed  in  oo  oireumslancea  ef  on- 
oertainiy.  The  setiae  of  the  legislature  oo 
tbo  adfa^t  was  not  to  be  gathered  from 
ttatutea,  the  ceostrootion  of  whsdi  aMgha 
be  doubtful,  but  thegr  hod  a  dear  distioot 
atrthority,  oaly  tweaiy«fMre  jrv^s  old, 
to  eoaspate  with  the  hon.  meaBbe/a 
sai(olutioa,  and  to  help  them  in  coadn^  to 
a  daeisioa,  ^  to  whether  it  was  possible 
'to  pass  that  resolutioo,  consistently  with 
Xkm  aialate.  He  thought  he  shoold  haaa 
the  admisaioa  of  tbo  Ik>o«  meatber  hioi4 
e^,  that  the  atotota  to  which  he  had  re* 
fcrred  Meod  in  his.  way.  The  boa. 
aseniberbad,  to  bo  sure,  expressed  bis 
disap^obatfoa  ef  the  settlement  made 
at  the  Udioo;  but,  with  respect  to 
thd  ttlta  <»f  the  law,  there  couhl  bo  ne 
dlspote*    The  compact  which  bad  been 


le  at  the  Umon  might  be  broken^ 
but,  until  that  was  done,  it  became  na^i» 
liament  to  act  with  good  faith  on  tWiv 
part.  Farltaiaent  could  not,  without  si 
vielaiioOf  which  would  lead  to  the  appro* 
hen^ien  of  violations  of  all  kinds,  concur 
in'  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  raember, 
which  went  to  put  out  of  the  purview  of 
the  settlement  made  at  the  Union  the 
whale  of  the  property  ef  the  church  of 
Ireland,  and  to  declare  ^t  it  was  a  thing 
with  which  parhament  had  a  right  to  deaf 
with  as  it  thought  fit.  The  difficulty  of 
the  hon.  mover^  case  was,  that  it  went 
dhreotly  agamst  all  that  hicherte  had  been 
considered  aa  establisbed.  The  ^urcb 
property  ef  Ireland  might  be  edmpared  to 
a  cofperate  property,  which  had  been  re* 
vised  and  conferred  by  aet  of  pariiameot  9 
hut,  the  hon.  mover  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  a  right  te  go  baebto  a  period  ante-' 
cedent  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  to 
the  property  en  the  part  of  the  ^rch, 
and  when  tnat  property  reoMincd  to  bo 
distributed  among  mankind,  for  thebeaefit 
of  particular  classes.  ICtbe  Uouae  should 
agree  to  the  resohitioa,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  seizing  upon  the 
property  of  oorporationf.  Then,  again, 
why  was  the  House  to  stop  aith  the 
tithea  ef  the  church  ?  Why  net,  also, 
poseeas  themselves  of  the  lay  tithea  i  I9 
short,  the  propoaition  oPthe  hen.  membev 
waa  so  mon&iroua,  so  likely  to  lead  to  th^ 
most  alarming  conseouences,  that  it  was, 
he  was  sure,  quite  impossible  that  the 
House  eeuid,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  as  io 
the  eourae  whi^h  they  should  pursue  re^ 
gardlag  it.  The  hon.  member  bad,  in  tlie 
eoarse  of  his  speech,  reoMrhed,  that  the 
seasioB  had  been  waited  in  fniitteaa  aU 
tempts  to  carry  the  CathoKo  question. 
Now,  the  greatest  enemy  of  that  quettbn 
could  net  devise  o  aprer  aseana  of  procuvA 
ing  its  defoat  ihao  by  causing  to  bo  inserts 
wacm  the  }ooiiials  of  that  House  a  reselo* 
tioo^  contemplating  the  spoliatieo  of  the 
Protestant  chqroh  property  neat  acisioo; 
it  was,  ho  was  convinced,  the  feav  of  sueh 
a  proceeding  which  originated  moeh  of 
the  eapeeitien  to  the  Cathohc  ohiima,  Hti 
was  thai efoso  rather  pleased  thalf  the  hon. 
gentlenmn  had  aisrded  tbo  .Hepae  an  op* 
portunky  of  sbewtay  how  they  would  nseet 
aoyaeobpropos^ion.  Hewas  confident  that 
the  vote  ae  anrich  they  wees  ebout  to  come 
would  tranquiNise  any  fbafs  which  might 
be  entertained  on  the  subject.  The  right 
hen.  gentleman  coododed  by  jsharacter- 
iaiof  the Motleii aa oneef  the asoai bare- 
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heed  p^oposttloDf  oP  lojustice  thlit  had 
over  been  subfinitted  to  parlisment.  Hit 
firm  belief  was,  that  to  su^h  a  resolation 
the  hon.  member  would  find  feir  support- 
en  in  that  House ;  and  still  fewer  in  the 
country. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  contended,  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  not  applied  himself  to 
Ihe  facts  stated  by  his  hon.  friend ;  neither 
kad  he  made  out  the  two  propositions  with 
which  he  had  commenced.  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  set  out  with  saying,  that 
to  accede  to  the  motion  would  be  a  viola^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Uttion; 
But,  in  the  words  of  that  article,  he  found 
nothing  to  warrant  the  argument  founded 
on  them  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
There  was  not  a  sinele  word  in  it  respect- 
ing tithes :  the  article  only  said,  that  the 
ostabUshed  church  (meaning  the  religion) 
of  England  should  be  maintained  In  Ire- 
hnd.  Nowy  he  would  contend,  that  even 
bad  the  words  of  the  article  applied  more 
closely  to  the  subject  under  discussioni 
it  was  competent  to  parliament  to  alter  or 
unnul  such  article,  if  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country :  for  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  contend,  that  articles  should  be 
beld  inviolable,  the  effects  of  which  were 
the  direct  contrary  of  those  intended  by 
the  contracting  parties.  The  article  in 
question  was  not  entitled  to  any  very  great 
veneration ;  for  the  Union  itoelf  was  the 
jiroduce  of  the  most  shameful,  scandalous, 
indeed^  shameless  corruption,  that  liad 
«ver  disgraced  the  annsb  of  a  nation. 
One  parliament  sold  its  country— another 
parliament  became  the  purchaser^-and 
the  sale  was  made  good  by  the  assistance 
of  military  power.  The  article  of  the 
UnioDy  Ifaereifore,  by  no  moans  bore  out 
Ihe  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  first  argo* 
Qiont.  With  respect  to  the  other  branch, 
the  sacredness  of  property,  it  was  easy  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  tenable  %  for  he  was 
^ure  it  would  not  be  contended,  th|t|  the 
legislature  had  not  the  power  to  effect  a 
modification  of  private  property,  if  neces- 
^aary  to  the  public  welfare.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  did  not  consider  that  tho  pr(^ 
perty  of  the  church  should  bo  held  more 
iMcred ;  bat  less  so ;  for  it  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  public  property  ;  an4» 
ihorofore,  mare  liable  to  bo  dealt  with  for 
iho  public  good.  The  payments  to  tho 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  were  enor*- 
motts ;  while  the  duties  of  that  church 
srero  ill  performed.  He  denied  that  the 
Catholic  qoestbn  was  connected  with.thiit 
iiafiiro  tb9  Home..  The/  stood  90  diflor- 


ent  grounds,  atid  had  totally  diilf  ft€t  ■  ^ 
jects.  The  concession  of  their  daioM  wn 
equally  the  right  of  the  CathoUcs,  whether 
the  church  property  of  Ireboyi  should  bw 
reduced  or  not;  and  he  coaid  not  help' 
saying,  that  the  established  eburch  of  Ire^ 
land  bad  placed  itself  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, and  in  an  invidious  point  oC 
view,  when  it  set  itself  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Just  datnBs  of  a  great  majority 
of  his  majesty's  Irish  subjects.  For  these 
reasons,  he  could  not  see  h6w  the  Catho« 
lie  question  could  be  mixed  up  with, '  or 
injured  by,  the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend'^ 
who  only  wished  to  put  upon  the  records 
of  parliament,  a  motion  founded  in  reasoo^ 
and  perfectly  harmless  in  its  nature.  H% 
was  convinced  that  no  danger  could  bo 
apprehended  from  the  success  of  it ;  and 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wroiig^ 
in  endeavouring  to  shut  out  all  inquiry 
into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  tho  boo.  mover 
had  stated  that  the  existence  of  tiio 
church  of  Ireland  was  incompatible  witb 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Ireland/ 
Now,  he  for  one,  thought  the  hon.  menw 
ber  who  meddled  with  all  sorts  of  thingSi 
and  who  did  not  know  much  of  Ireland^ 
was  not  a  good  authority,  and  he  should 
not  rely  on  him.  He  had  done  the  ques* 
tion  of  Catholic  emancipation  more  harm 
by  his  resolution  than  he  had  ever  dono 
it  gdod. 

Mr.  Alderman  j^ooc^said,  that  his  hon: 
friend  did  not  wish  to  despoil  the  church, 
but  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  ita 
amazing  wealth.  * 

Mr.  Secreury  Fed  said,  that  the  hon. 
baronet  had  not  shaken  a  single  argument 
of  hb  right  hon.  friend.  The  hon.  ba* 
roaet  said,  that  the  argument  of  hia  right 
hon  friend,  founded  upon  the  Jirticloof 
the  Union,  was  not  tenable,  there  b^ng 
no  mention  made  in  it  of  tithes.  But, 
there  were  other  subjects  similarly  omit* 
ted  in  special  articles,  which  were,  novor^ 
theless,  recognized  in  subsequent  ones^ 
The  act  of  Union  seUled  tho  mode  by 
which  Ireland  should  be  represented  io 
the  House  of  Peers,  filing  the  manner  of 
their  election,  and  specifying  that  ibiir  of 
the  Irish  prelates  should  ait  there  in  rota- 
tion. The  present  constittttion  of  tho 
Irish  church  was  thereby  diatinctly  ro^ 
cognised ;  and  he  wished  to  remira  tho 
hon.  baronet,  that  in  the  bill  lately  intro^ 
duced  by  the  hon.  baronet  hinasolf,  tbo 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  lay 
eslidrfisbad,ma dodrndinrioltblo.  WA 
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tagard  tft  the  nomber  of  Inihopsi  the  hpai^ 
■Myver  proposed  to  double  them  vp ;  and 
ibe  loeDner  in  which  be  proposed  to  effect 
that  operation  was  a  carious  one.  There 
were  twenty^four  bishops  and  archbishops 
in  Ireland,  and  the  boo.  member  thought 
they  ought  to  be  **  doubled  up"  to  two. 
He  considered  two  quite  enough ;  but, 
feeling  that  he  had  to  deal  wi&  a  pre- 
jodiced  Hoase»  he  consented,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  liberality«  to  double  them  up 
to  four.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  that 
public  property  was  equally  sacred  with 
prWate  property:  but  then  he  declared, 
that  he  was  ready  to  support  the  motion, 
CooMdering  it  perfectly  harmless,  as  an- 

elied  to  prif ate  property.  Mow,  had  the 
on;  baronet  revl  tne  resolution  ?  With 
all  the  hon.  baronet's  liberality,  he 
thought  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  consideration  for  his  own  private 
property,  to  content  that  it  shoula  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  resolution  b^ 
iirethe  House.*  That  resolution  began 
by  stating,  that  <*the  property  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  is  public  property/' 
The  hon.  baronet,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
like  that  description  to  be  applied  to  his 
prtf  ate  property ;  and,  if  the  property  of 
the  church  was  to  be  treated  in  tne  same 
manner  as  private  property  (which  the 
kno.  baronet  contended),  then  he  would 
call  lipon  him  to  vote  against  the  motion. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  the  general  question,  but  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words,  both  to  guard 
htmself  from  its  being  supposed  that  he 
dilfered  from  his  hon.  friend,  and  to  shew 
how  much  beyond  accuracy  those  who 
maintained  that  the  church  property  was 
inviolable,  had  pushed  their  principle.  As 
to  what  had  beea  stated  by  the  hon.  b»- 
ffonet,  that  the  legislature  might  make  the 
same  declaration  as  to  private  property 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  as  to 
church  property,  he  fully  agreed,  that 
the  legislature  had  the  power  of  disposing 
even  of  privaM  property,  when  it  was  ne« 
eessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  But, 
God  forbid,  that  he  should  contend  .that 
the  church  had  the  sSme  power  over  its 

Seperty  that  individuals  had  over  theirs, 
e  admitted  the  existence  of  a  church 
hnowtt  to  the  law  as  a  corporate  body 
Jbaving  rights,  and  to  which  wrongs  might 
be  done.  But  he  contended,  that  both 
She  mode  of  establishing  church  property 
smd  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  were  very 
daCerent  both  m  argument  and  in  pnaetice, 
ISrMtf  tim  taode  of  eatddtshiag  and  jdodmg 


with  private  property.  He  would  fiiat 
say,  that  the  property  of  the  church  tnust 
be  regarded,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  pid>lic  propertjjr ;  if  the  church 
were  considered  not  as  individuals  only,* 
but  as  a  large  body  of  %000  persons  and 
upwards  having  duties  dependmg  on  their 
situations.  Another  material  difference 
between  church  and  private  property  was^ 
that  the  private  individual  might  do  what 
he  liked  with  his  property :  1^  carried  it 
about  with  him ;  no  person  had  any  con- 
trol over  it,  except  the  legislature,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  baronet;  and  of  this 
he  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  he  gave 
his  assent,  or  was  supposed  to  give  his 
assent  to  its  measures.  His  private  pro-' 
perty  was  inseparably  attaclied'  to  his 
person ;  he  might  transfer  it,  sell  it,  bum 
It,  break  it  up  into  parcels ;  in  short,  do 
with  it  whatever  he  liked,  without  siny* 
control,  except  that  imposed  by  settle- 
ments, and  this  was  the  act  of  a  person 
disposing  of  property  whidi  he  held  in 
fee.  He  might  bequeath  his  property  by 
will,  or  he  mieht  allow  it  to  go  to  his 
eldest  son,  to  his  nesrest  of  blood,  or  to 
any  body  he  pleased.  But  to  whom  could 
the  parson  leave  the  property  of  the- 
church?  to  the  next  succeeding  parsont 
a  person  whom  he  probably  never  saw, 
and  who  might  be  his  mortal  enemy.  He* 
bad  no  power  to  dispose  of  this  property'; 
it  must  go  to  his  successor.  The  control, 
therefore,  which  the  church  and  which 
individuals  had  over  their  property,  could 
not  be  called  the  same.— The  next  point 
he  would  mention  should  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  legislature  meddling  wiiU 
private  property,  and  with  the  property  of 
the  church.  By  taking  away  the  property 
of  an  individual,  he  was  deprived  of  hia 
means  of  providing  for  his  family  and 
children,  but,  if  ue  legislature  were  to 
say  to  the  priest  of  some  parish,  contain* 
ing  five  hundred  Catholics  and  one  Pro^ 
testant, «'  After  you  are  dead,  there  shall 
be  no  longer  any  parson  in  this  parish," 
who  would  be  injured  by  this  ?  A  person 
who  never  enjoyed  it.  Was  there  m  this 
case  the  same  injury  inflicted  as  in  the 
other?  In  the  one  dise,  yon  deprive  • 
wife  and  children  of  the  means  of  subsist* 
ence ;  but,  in  the  other,  there  is  nobody 
to  siifler  but  an  unknown,  and,  perhape, 
unborn  parson.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
analogy  between  the  two  cases.. — The  last 
diflerence  be  would  mention^  and  it  waa 
an  important  one,  waa,  that. private  pro* 
perty  waa  heM  on  no  oondidoos  whatever; 
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tbcA  M9  no  duty  impoi^  ^r  riMeKcd'to 
the  cfijcijiDeDt  of  tlic  ngbt  ( Irpt  the  tthnroli 
OBfitisted  ef  tmro  thouamd^  ofSbe^beirari, 
dothed  vtth  a  laare^dimrMtcr ;  incieed, 
e^tvemely  usrfbi  t»  tbe  6taee»«i«  iiody  oF 
mea,  set  a  part  for  a  particislar  tervicey 
but  If  ho  rpotivt4  their  prepcr  ty  en  e«i'« 
ditios  of  p^rforaing  theae  ^ervioea,  faU 
ftUin^iheae  d^tiet,  and  who  might  be  att** 
peodiariea,  or  who  might  be  paid  by  aaloM 
riea,  inttead  of  tithea  and  land,  aa  Ihey 
were  in  moat  of  the  countriea  of  Eorape. 
But,  it  had  suited  the  pob'cy  of  this  cDun« 
Uy  to  pay  then  by  tithea.  This  did  not 
make  Ihem  different  firom  other  publie  of- 
fioera^  or  ether  public  aervants.  There 
waa  no  aort  of  analogy,  then,  beoween 
obaroh  property  and  private  peapevay^ 
whioh  ahoiild  lead  to  the  oohdoiionv  tliat 
the  former  posaeaaed  the  aame  iort  of  fn^ 
violahiUiy  ofr  the  latter.  The  einimb  ne* 
oeivta  -iia  -property  for  the  parfomaMie  of 
oarlaisr  aervicea^  b«t  privaie  properu  waa 
bold  ttnconditiaaudly*  A«  weH>niigbt  die 
pey  of  the  anny,  aa  the  property  of  the 
obilrehy  be  railed  imrioUMe  and  private 

Eroperty.  The  army  wea  a  oorporate 
ody»  hu|^  iodecd,  and  nof e  numefoiia 
than  he  wiabed  it  te  he^t  wva  a  great 
pnblto  body*f*4thiid  Ohelaee  Heaphal,  and 
the  Mtoff  bad  Ofeeevieh  Moapkal^  riohly 
endowed  with  kud,  fhr  the  uae  df  the 
^aivy  folder  ceriaia  oendhtona  f  bol«  waa 
it  mr  attplpoaed  that  either  of  theee 
bodiea  oouid  iregard  tha'r.pey  or.  the  pro- 

Crly  of  thaae  hoapilala .  aa  thek^  and  t^ 
hold  ittTiolablyaaeaBd?  Iieceat;endad 
that  llie  property  of  tiie  ehovoh  waa  eon* 
fenred  by  the  etala  for  ihd  peif ofmanoe  of 
certain  perticea,  and  that  the  legialattire 
auglit  deal  with  it,  vhan  it  waa  neoaaaaryy 
for  the  benefit  boUi  of  the  churoh  and  the 
alate.  In  thia  opioiom  he  agreed  with 
ibe  boA.  aaember  for  Weatndnater^^  After 
showiii^  |h«t  cheffcb  property  aaight  be 
diipeaaAiof  fiir  the  benefit  of  the  coeotiyy 
he  enottlA  pnaeeed  to  inquire  into  whet  the 
tegiahlore  had  deae  with  nagaad  to  choreh 
propeaty.  Wiftheiit  going  bachtoilie^riod 
•f  the  fiefermMioQp^withont  edierting 
to  the  appropriation  of  |he  paeperty  of  the 
aBonestenea  »^  without  even  aaying  any 
thing  of  theebolitiea  of  tithea  infieodaad  \ 
where  tithea  had  fbnaerly  eaiated  till  Uiay 
waae  abolished  bw  the  act  of  Ohatka  the 
Ist^Fasaia^  by  a&  these  reoM«e  e^amplse, 
ha  would  jiHt  aak  what  had  beeit  dbae 
with  choicb  pnpivty  ia  Ireknd?  Had 
thediettse  foifottea  that  she  parlipweat 
pf.iaahuid  paMd  a»  act  iafaisiafl^  Ih^ 


dM^ob'  of  irefahd  of  bH   the  tkhe   o# 
agtatmeatf  aad  that  this  hot  waa  moer« 
porated  wiib  the  Unioa  ^    By  thia  aet, 
the  Gburefa  was  deprhred  of  all  thi^  tithne 
fiwia'  gt^av  land,  ta  the  benefit  of  the  more 
opulent^  and  to  tbw  hijerjr  of  the  poorep 
Gtessea.    When  the  right  hoa.  Seereiary* 
painted  out  ^e  oirpumstaaeea  which  led 
to  the  Union,  he  slieuld  not  havefargottenf 
that  anlesB  ^h  spokatibn  of  (the  Lrisii 
cliureh  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Union  it  weald  net  have  been  carried. 
He   was  surprised   tet  the  right  bom 
Secretary  should  refinr  to  th^  I^iioa  fev 
tbeiwviolabillty  pf  ehorch  propevty,  whett 
this  spoliation  wasrteerded  in  that  Uaiony 
aad  wiien  hci  baid  so  llttie  fegard  to  the 
premises  I«ela  'forth  at  the  Unioa,  that 
die   Catholieri   should   enjoy  the   Same 
piitril^gaeaa  the  mat  of  tbcar  ceontrymen; 
aad  that  Catliolic  easaaeipation  aheuld  be 
granted.    Were  not  ihete  pledges  given 
telhe  Catholica  of  Irehmd  by  the  marqaie 
Cern#aiiia,   a   ooblera'an   notoriooe  foe 
good  faith  •^piedgea  in  which  the  thea 
Secretary  for  Irefahd  cbncurred  I   It  waa 
true  they  were  ^ivea  in  private ;  bat  being 
ae  given  to  Mdiog  pubhc  charaoters,  they 
were  aabindmg  aa  any  public  deolaratiens) 
And  yet  these  pledges,  without  wbidi  the 
Unioa  oouldnever  have  been  acceaipUshedi 
reanined  for  the  hat  twen^-^ve  yeani 
unredeemed.    Bufi^  irhat  said  the  Tory 
artide  of  Union  oa  wlileh  the  fight  faon. 
Secretary  far  l^orergn  AMrs   had   hud 
such  part  icttlir  atrese  ?    It  was  a  prerisioR 
le.  maintain  the  laith  and  discipline  of  the 
Freiestaet  estabUshment  of  Ireland.  The 
fiilth,  he  trusted,  the  established  church 
woold  coatmue  to  asaintam  as  steadfastly 
atf  thay  diki  itr  weelth.    9wt,  wlmt  ha'd 
Aalh  to  da  with  money  }    He  trusted  the 
hiidmps  would  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
ehuaph  with  as  much  teoaoity  m  they  now 
asruggled  ier  the  tithea^  even  though  it 
should  happen  that  they  riieiild  net  re^ 
eeive  the  latter.    Much  had  been  said  of 
the  eompaet  of  the  Uaioq  hirtween  Qreat 
Bailain  aad  Ivdaad,  and  ita  hnrfolabili^ 
Yet,  wiie  that  bobad  at  the  prefioai 
Unioa  betweca  Seotkuid  aad  EagUarft 
hot  most  be  coaisneedi  that  It  was  wik 
dental  to  aach  treaties' o#  eagagemeaftt 
ta  he  aab{ected  te  the  liitmw  conaidMifc 
tsoaeftbolegUaivref    in  th«  Stottiah 
eumpaet,  thMgh  aaane  of  the  praetaiiffii 
laaae  left  apen  to  the  MUre  dehbaffatisn 
^  the  anited  paitia«ent'i  yet  ihere  was 
aoe  ea  which,  Ihaa  maay  ooaeldarat  lot» 
^1  leeal  eirniwstaaai>i  froai  isaial  at« 
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urn 

UrhwiwHt   fromi  peisctel  fedingi*  ^1^ 
ooiiiy«et#f  UakMi  tMs  prociaeanaaMMft 
^tmt^t  WW  thA  iMtitmioo  of  bciitaUe 
locudictioliy  wkidi^  though  guarded  b/ 
such  tefTMn  f rdin  wxmthxw^y  wm,  fortjr 
'jmx%  «iiar»  aboiiftbed.  by  tlue  toacimeni 
of  the  legislature— abolished,  becaaie 
thftf  were  Mt  te  be  mere  oppr^tiva  to 
the  wmmI  than  bene6ctai   to  the  lord. 
Tha  language  ci  the  Matate  of  repeal 
wai»  that  ywj  were  woiae  thaa  uselesa^ 
that  they  were  tteaiiaioat.    He  waa  free 
to  adniti  that  with  tregard  to  those  retigioue 
Aeliogif  which  wire  always  kitenaixtd 
Willi  respect  to  the  churah  properly^  he 
woaWl  ppeeeed  with  deliaacy ;  but  though 
thai  ssight  affiird  ao  arguaient  against 
aoy  precipitate  ceiit«e»  it  ofired  noae 
agaiost  an  inquiry  which  merely  sought 
Ibr  lafemaliQA.    TaUi^  the  state  ef  that 
church  in  Ireland— flawing  the  stale  of 
ihe  population*  who»  though  obliged  to 
aupport  it|  receivedi  no  benefit  froip  it^* 
U  was  most  monstrous  to  say*  tbat  such  a 
aystem  should  never  undergo  legislative 
revision.    As  to  the  elaims  of  the  invio- 
lability of  the  property,  was  any  man  so 
romaiitio  as  to  eapact  that,  any  arraftge- 
Meot  as  to  the  t)ucati9n  of  titlies  would 
aatssfy  eivety  individual  dergyoUNif  Aod 
taet,  if  idl  wera not  satisfied,  itwasnipo* 
fattioa  of  property  as  to  the  iodiwdMi)  is 
Moh  as  if  the  whole  weiw  dtacoatoaied. 
Th0y  wete  all  agtaed,  that  lliat  wosM  be 
a  moat  etttfavmnt  teogth  to  which  any 
oppovtioQ  ta  tfienMlef  of  the  lithaayatem 
aauM  bf  pusiiid.    Ho  had  seoa  an  est»- 
asaie  of  the  value  of  the  glebe  leads  of 
Ii«land«  wliidh  staled  that  ptoparty  ta*  b^ 
160MK)L  a^year,  Iftdependeotly  of  Uie 
foaewal   of  leases*    That  estiaiato  ha 
thoaght  to  ba  eorreot.  Was  la  not  natatal 
therefore,  to  reqoire  infofmatiaa,  whether 
ar  aot  aoasa  arraa^smaat  might  be  made 
by  bsaUameni  aaleulatad  to  aamire  the 
stttbiHiy  of  the  church,  by  asnMviag  the 
varyaatoral  dislike  which  the  great  po^ 
{aibtioo  of  Ireland  most  feel  towards  soeh 
ia  establishment?    That  establishment 
tteod  on  very  difibrent  grounds  from  the 
^Urch  of  tMa  eoaotnr.    In  this  country 
town  to  the  reign  of  EliasbetJh,  the  tithes 
ware  apptted  to  four  different  purposes— 
Aral,  the  remuneration  of  the  bishop; 
•eooadly,  Ae  allawanee  to  the  parson ; 
next,  the  repairs  of  the  church;   and, 
lastly,  the  Sappoit  af  the  paor.    In  an 
wail  iMMir,  tha  itacoie  of  Eliaabetb^  by 
tiwawing^m  the  people  the  whole  telief 
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tribttiioi^i  M^  (krew  out  ihaso.  wawa 
of  the  subject  as  proper  quesUani  to  be 
her/saiVer  QC)n6idare4«  He  ahoMU  i:e^m-> 
,m«od  to  his  hon*  frieod,  to.  withdrew  his 
first  resoluiiooi  whiabi  thoMgK^ue»did  {lot 
bear  on  the  qoestion^  and. to  take  ibp 
sense  of  the  Hoaia  oa  tha  aeeoad  la* 
solution*  ! 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bun»e^  io 
reply»  the  fitM^  rasolutioa  was  n^g^tked 
without  4  division.  The  House  tbsii 
divided  on  the  second  resotutiom  Ayaa 
67 1  l^oos  126  4  JO^jotity  89» 

nil  mil  ga . 


HOUS£  QF  COMICOflft. 
TAani/a^,  Jane  1& 

GONWlKST  «#  LOED  CRABtM  SOMtllL 

aM^P£ti¥i«ir  oa  Ma.  BoawttT^.]  MV. 
Bfmt^htm  saW,  he  had  a  petition  lo  pfe«> 
sent  ftam  Mr.  Bishep  Barnatti  of  the 
Cap«  of  Goad  H^^,  which  stated  saadty 
proceadiags  ee^arding  the  goverametit  df 
that  toleay^  aMsh  were  highly  deserving 
Ilia  censidetttioti  ef  the  House.  Hewmild 
open  ta  Hia  House  the  ibots  staled  ia  the 
petition,  atid  would  then  lay  it  on  the  labia, 
f  temistng  tbas  nraeli«^that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  taake  hkaself  liable  fbr  the  truth 
of  the  petltidnei^a  stntemeiHs.  Ha  had, 
howevert  made  saeh  inqoiries  of  the  peti* 
tionet  ^speetkrg  his  statements  ns  Had 
eanvlnded  him,  nam  the  tests  to  whldi  ha 
had  put  the  pelitioneKa  atecnraoy,  tbat  ho 
was  at  least  eanslslent  in  the  story  he  told, 
lie  wanid  state  the  facta  of  the  petition  as 
ihey  had  been  stated  to  htmt  and  wonld 
then  lea^  the  Houae-to  deal  as  it  tlmse 
with  tlie  allagaikMis  of  the  petitioner. 
[The  leatned  geatleman  then  static  the 
fttts  of  the  petition,  which  wfll  be  faand 
subjoined,  j  Assuredly  this  was  n  silbfeet 
which  oujg;ht  to  be  inquired  infO.  Indeed, 
if  he  bewted  that  ha  had  evMene*  to 
prove  any  of  tbese  aHegatf  one,  he  MbecM 
fM  it  his  doty  to  impeach  lord  Cbai^M 
Somerset.  But,  he  eould  not  help  believe 
ing  that  Mf^  Bumeft  mast  be  aHogetbet 
mistaken.  Undoeotedly,  boweveif  ae  bad 
told  Mm  the  same  story  that  be  teid  hk 
the  petitien.  He  would  add  only  one  ob» 
serration.  A  commission  bad  been  ap«* 
pointed  to  go  out  to  the.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  tne  purpose  of  fnquiring  into  the 
alleged  grievanees  of  tbat  colony.  Un- 
fortunately one  of  the  memben  of  tbat 
commission  bad  been  prevented  by  fllnesa 
from  taking  a  part  In  the  Inquiry.  This 
drcnmnianea  had,  ofeeurae,  occasioned 


^  ^  some  delay.'   He  hapcd,  nevertheless,  that 

wftbafaatilii*  lato^aHtf  wM  Aat  4ii^    it  woaMwo^  be  lang  befbia  «bey  JbouM 
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Napoleon.  And  now  apoo  •  can  ofaiij 
complexttyy  even  the  French  themaelTet 
could  not  agree  upon  the  prefer  inteq>rev 
tation  of  it.  Another  great  evil  in  niatten 
of  colonial  law,  was  the  fluctuation  of  the 
orders  in  council,  which  strangely  un- 
settled it. 

Mr.  Brqufkam  said,  that,  by  rooTiog  to 
refer  the  petition  to  a  select  committee,  it 
seemed  that  he  should  be  doing  that  v^ich 
best  suited  the  views  of  all  parties*  Lord  C. 
Somerset  ought  not  to  be  the  sport  and 
victim  of  charges  loosely  ventilated  in  that 
House.  Lord  C.  Somerset  ough^  to  chal- 
lenge investigation,  and  sovemment  ought 
to  wish  for  it.  He  would  for  the  present 
content  himself  with. having  the  petition 
laid  .on  the  taUe  and  prmted. 


•Iiave  a  report  from  the  two  remaining 
commissioners. 

Mr.  fVilmot  HoHon  said,  that  the  case 
of  the  petitioner  was  one  of  some  notorie- 
ty, ana  in  all  probability  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  would  refer  to  it.  If  the 
ehargea  were  true,  in  6od*s  name  let  them 
be  reeularly  made  and  proved.  There 
sieemed  tol>e  a  certain  decree  of  conspi- 
racy prevailing  against  lord  C.  Somerset. 
But  the  petition  professing  to  be  a|;ain8t 
•the  governor  went  against  the  constituen- 
cy of  all  the  judicial  authorities;  and. it 
was  unfair  not  to  distinguish,  in  such  a 
complaint,  between  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  defects  of  the  Dutch  law.  He 
.was  not  responsible  for  the  want  of  facili- 
ties for  complaints  against  the  law.  and 
.authorities  oefore  .  the  ,  commissioners* 
.They, were  sent  out  to  inquire,  not  intp 
every  case  of  grievance,  but  to  disco? er 
the  easiest  and  safest  method  of  bringing 
about  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the  whole 
system  of  government  in  that  colony* 
The  House  ou^ht  to  be  aware  of  petitions 
urged  on  individual  suggestion  against 
persons  hpldiog  high  and  responsible  situa- 
.tions  under. the  government,  and  iWtthin 
.the  regular  control  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  were  of  so  grave  a  nature* 
.that  It  was.  the  duty  of  government  to  as- 
.certain  their  truth  or  falsehood.  What, 
he  rose  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of 
;the  House  to,  was  the  sort  of  government 
,to  .wjhich  some  of  our  colonies,  were  at 
.present  subject*  -  The  principles  on  which 
.those  colonies  were  eovernea  were  those 
of  the  Spanish,  and  not  those  of  the 
Englishlaw.  While  ^he  government  of  the 
Cape  was  administered  upon  the  existing 
despotic  .principles,  whether  lord  C* 
.Somerset  or  any  other  individual  were  the 

Evernor,  ihe  system  of  government  must 
a  bad  one*  It  was  indispensable  to 
jBonsider  and  revise  those  principles ;  and 
-among  the. various  Instructions  which  had 
been  given  to  the  commissiooers,  he  hoped 
jt  was  one^  to  examine  and  report  how  far 
it  might  be  expedient  and  practicable  to 
^tabfish  something  like  representation  in 
the  colony* 

.  Mr.  Ellice  said,  that  |;overnment  ought 
.certainly  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  colo- 
nial 'law*  Most  of  the  colonies  were 
ffovemed  by  some  system  now  got  into 
.dlsosein  the  countries  from  which  the  laws 
were  derived.  In  the  French  colonies, 
the  old  Bourbon  law  prevailed,  though  that 
was  rejected  at  home  in  favour  of  the  code 


The  petition  was  read,,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*<  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  Bishop  Burnett,  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gent. 

.  **  Most  respectfully  showeth.  That  your 
petitioner,  in  the  year  1820,  was  induced 
to /embark  considerable  capital  in  an  agri- 
cultural undertaking  in  the  ^  district  of 
Albany,  .Cape  of  Good.  Hope,  the  pro* 
^ress  of  which  undertakioe  wasgrntly 
impeded  by  the  colpnial  auuorities  refus* 
ing  him  that  assistance  so  libeMlly  ex* 
tended  to  the  emigrants  then  locating  in 
the  district,  contrary  to.  the  express  as- 
surances of  the  under  colonial  secretary^ 
that  your  petitioner  should  rec^ve  the 
utmost  assistance  in  the  event  of  his  not 
burthening  the  government  with  the  ex* 
pense  of  transporting  a  party  of  aeUliBrs 
in  aid  of  his  undertaking.  . 

**  That,  after  an  expenditure  of  mora 
than  20,000  rix  dollars,  during  your  peti- 
tioner's first  year's  enterprise,  upon  a 
farm  hired  of  one  Robert  Hart,  for  the 
cultivation  of  green  forage,  expressly  at 
the  suggestion  of  lieut.-col*  Somerset, 
from  whence  his  first  yesr*s  returns  had 
been  estimated  from  7,000  to  lObOOO  doU 
lars,  his  enterprise  was  utterly  frustrated 
by  partiality  in  the  comtmissariat,  by  pre- 
ference to  the  military  growers  of  fora^, 
and  by  trespasses  of  the  Cape.  Colonial 
cavalry. 

<<  That  your  petitioner  had  th^n  re- 
cently been  the  accidental  medium  of  vin- 
dicating the  character  uf  captain  Stacken* 
Strom,  Landdrost,  of  Graaff  Reinet,  from 
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••tieniois'ttnd  retcoing  htm  from  a  con- 
ibiracy,  the  aim  of  which  was,  to  degrade 
bim  in  hit  regiment,  and  displace  him 
from  the  roagistracy»  as  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  held  at 
that  period  upon  the  conduct  of  captain 
Stackenstrom  will  clearly  establish;  and 
that  your  petitioner,  in  conseauence  of 
this  occurrence,  became  forthwith  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  colonial  government. 

**  That  before  the  expiration  of  the 
al>bve*stated  period,  the  said  Robert  Hart 
commenced  proceedings  at  law  against 
iroiir  petitioner  for  the  recovery  of  900 
rix  dollars,  a  balance  of  account  (although 
your  petitioner  had  expended  so  much 
money  upon  his  premises),  and  proceeded 
through  forms  of  law  with  which  your 
petitioner  was  totally  unacquainted  to 
JudgiBent.  Notwithstanding  your  peti- 
tioner had  tendered  a  bona  fide  claim  upon 
ibe  commissariat  for  forage  supplied  the 
Cape  cavalry,  and  thus  recognized  by  its 
cammander,  captain  Somerset,  in  lic^uida- 
tion  of  this  judgment,  it  was  immediately 
followed  up  by  a  publication  of  his  insol* 
veDcy,.anci  the  whole  of  his  property  was 
fonhwith  adfertised  for  sale. 
.  ^  That  the  sale  was  nevertheless  as  ar- 
bitrarily suspended  by  the  colonial  govem- 
asent,  as  it  nad  been  illegally  threatened, 
and  that  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance  on 
the  aubject  on  the  part  of  your  petitioner, 
.the  proceedings  in  this  instance  were  leil 
•in  complete  abeyance  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  public  judicial 
dedaratioD  of  a  commission  of  circuit 
9/^tmt  the  middle  of  that  period,  that  these 
proceedmgs  were  in  error,  and  that  your 
^  petitioner  waa  not  insolvent* 

^  That  with  a  view  to  compel  some- 

•thing  like  decision  on  the  part  of  the  co- 

Jonial  government,  your  petitioner,  on  the 

.jmm^of  the  ensuing  commission  of  cir- 

•cuit,  instituted  proceedinss  both  against 

Robert  Hart  and  the  Public  Sequestrator 

fer  their  illegal  and  oppressive  conduct  in 

'  this  particular,  jostifymg  his  process  more 

capecially  from  the  public  aedaration  of 

.the  preceding   commission,    that  these 

pnaoeedings  were  altogether  illegal  and 

vaxatioua. 

*\  Iliat  your  petitioner  was  universally 
.csmndered  ao  aggrieved  and  persecuted 
naan»  whom  the  colonial  government  had 
« determined  to  crush;  but  that  the  fla- 
grancy  of  its  injustiipe  had  attained  such 
.  a  degree  of  notoriety,  -  that  the  arrival  of 
.  tbe  last  commission  of  circuit  was  hailed  j 
the  whole  imlependtnt  population  of, 
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the  district  as  the  certain  period  of  his 
triumph  from  its  fears  of  a  rigid  scrutiny 
by  tbe  commissioners  of  inquiry,  if  not 
from  its  judicial  integrity.  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  commission  were  never- 
theless a  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  as  well  as  justice,  and  so 
palpably  partial  and  corrupt,  as  to  occa- 
sion general  astonishment  and  disgust 
throughout  the  district,  and  a  current 
opinion  that  the  decisions  of  this  commis* 
sion  were  dictated  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment prior  to  the  investigation  of  their 
relative  cases. 

<*  That  such  intolerable  oppression,  in- 
volving no  less  an  issue  than  the  utter 
demohtion  of  your  petitioner's  prospects 
in  the  colony,  induced  him,  from  impera- 
tive duty  to  himself  and  the  public,  to 
represent  his  case  in  a  memorial  to  his 
excellency  the  governor,  with  a  bona  fide 
view  of  obtaining  inquiry  and  redress — a 
proceeding  warranted  by  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states,  and  especially  justified  by 
those  of  his  native  country. 

"  That  his  excellency,  altogether  slight- 
ing the  prayer  of  your  petitioner's  memo- 
rial, or  instituting  any  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  charges  he  had  adduced 
against  the  commissioners,  placed  it  fortln 
with  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  fiscal, 
with  orders  to  commence  criminal  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  and  a  prosecution  for 
libel  was  begun  accordingly.  That  as  no 
lex  loci  was  applicable  to  your  petitioner's 
case,  no  English  statute  or  Dutch  decree, 
nor  ^ven  summary  enactment  of  a  Cape 
proclamation,  hia  majesty's  fiscal  ob- 
tained his  conviction  upon  his  own  un- 
warranted aasumption  or  Roman  practice, 
both  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables, 
and  of  the  pandects  of  Justinian,  the  ac- 
knowledged bases  of  that  code  by  which 
the  Bstavian  republic  and  its  provinces 
had  hitherto  been  governed,  and  your 
petitioner  waa  sentenced  to  fire  years' 
banishment  from  the  colony. 

**  That  during  the  course  of  tliis  prose- 
cution, which  was  vexatioosly  protracted 
by  the  illegal  retention  of  papers  neces- 
sary to  your  petitiooer*8  defence^  his  house 
waa  invaded  by  his  majesty's  fiscal,  and 
attendants,  under  the  sanction  of  his  ex- 
cellency's warrant,  and  his  papers  seized 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  imphcating  him 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  charge  against 
his  excellency,  jof  having  committed  an 
unspeakable  atrocity  with  his  reputed  son, 
the  physician  to  his  household— a  pro- 
ceeding as  unjustifiable  as  the  grounds  of 

4F 
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ft  were  vhirbnar^,  do  doubt  now  exiiting 
in  the  minds  of  the  Cape-town  rolonittt 
fhat  It  -was  prepared,  affixed,  arid  with- 
drawn,  in  a  aesperate  exigence  of  his  ex- 
f^ellency's  unpopularity,  by  a  person 
named  Jones,  but  better  known  by  the 
appeflation  of  Oliver^  the  spy. 

<*  That,  contrary  to  your  petitioner's 
sentence,  he  was  left  at  large  subsequent 
to  his  conviction,  and  that  while  engaged 
iiX  preparations  for  hia  return  to  England, 
necessarily  unaccompanied  by  his  family, 
and  still  Bppeliant  in  nine  causes  before 
the  court  of  justice,  his  house  was  again 
beset,  and  his  ptfpers  seised  by  the  fiscal, 
without  the  exhibition  of  any  charge,  or 
upon  any  other  authority  than  his  excel- 
lency's caprice;  and  though  entirely  in- 
nocent of  any  offence  against  the  colonial 
'government  collectively,  or  any  member 
comprising  it,  he  was  compelled,  from  the 
alarming  suggestions  of  his  friends,  to 
seek  concealment  and  withdraw  himself 
from  the  further  persecution  of  bis  excel- 
lency. Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  chief  justice  and  the  fiscal,  he  ulti- 
mately embarked,  and  on  the  22nd  of  last 
December  quitted  the  colony. 

*<  It  will  be  apparent,  that  in  present- 
ing such  a  statement  of  grievances  to  your 
honourable  House,  through  the  vehicle  oF 
a  petition,  your  petitioner  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  a  very  imperfect  develope- 
'ment  of  four  years  unceasing  injustice  and 
persecution ;  but  he.  is  fully  prepared  to 
substantiate  every  allegation  he  has  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  charges  of  a  more  seri- 
ous description,  against  his  excellency  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

'should  such  evidence  be  required  of  him. 
**  In  illustrating  the  character  of  judi- 
cial procedure  at  the  Cape,  your  petitioner 
most  respectfully  craves  the  attention  of 
vour  honourable  House  to  the  extraordi- 

.  nary  contrast  of  his  case  with  that  of  Mr. 
Lancelot  Cooke's,  a  most  respectable 
merchant  of  Cape-town,  who  was  tried 
for  precisely  the  same  ofience«— tliat  of 

.  impugning  the  conduct  of  a  public  func- 
tionary in  his  application  for  redress  of 
grievance,  but  with  the  imputed  super- 
addition  of  having  given  his  memorial 

'  publicity — the  greatest  possible  ag^va*- 
tion,  or  rather  the  chier  essential  \n  the 
construction  of  libel— an  ofience  not  even 
charged  against  your  petitioner:  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  stood  neuter  with  the  colonial 

'  government,  was  nevertheless  acquitted  s 
your  petitioner,  unfortunately,  not  in  this 
predicament,  was  condemned.     Nor,  your 


petltioher  most  humbly  titibiliit6»  can  • 
pure  and  unbiassed  jOdgilSent  bfe  looked 
tbr  In  dauses  of  appeid  to  fall  eftceibocj, 
where  a  nalus  nnimus  may  fae'said  batv- 
rally  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  B«tcli» 
itaan  Dure,  who  succeeded  In  eaoseb 
wherein  he  wns  appellant  to  bis  ekcei<^ 
lency,  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  one  df 
his  excellencv's  horses  for  10,000  dollara, 
which  died  after  payment  and  before  deli- 
very, froih  the  stables. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  in  common  with 
his  brother  colonists,  has  been  much  ag-» 
grieved  by  the  extraordinanr  fiuctuation 
of  the  colonial  rate  of  exchange,  which 
has  singularly  proved  at  higher  discoimC 
when  his  excellency  has  bad  occasion  to 
draw,  than  when  he  has  found  it  expe« 
dient  to  remit — an  evil  that  would  hav« 
less  injurious  operation  if  his  exceliency'a 
salary  was  paid  in  colonial  currency. 

«<  That  should  your  honourable  Hovao 
suppose  the  commissariat  departmeal  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  governed 
by  the  Ordinary  regulations,  your  peti« 
tioner  most  respectfully  bega  leave  to 
disabuse  your  honourable  Hoose  of  jpaA 
opinion;  the  supplies  in  the  district  ef 
Albany  having  been,  up  to  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  of  Inquiry,  derived  from 
private  tender  only.  Hence  the  enoraBooi 
price  of  23  stivers  and  a  iraction  psid  te 
the  bailiff  of  the  Somerset  establishoienit 
per  ration  for  the  troops  on  the  froatierp 
which  your  petitioner  would  gladly  have 
contributed  at  10  stivers  per  ratien-^-4i 
circumstance  that,  waving  even  theaua* 

Etcion  of  peculuion  in  the  enoitnoos  b»- 
inees  of  profit,  nmst  necessaritv  eondi 
the  colonial  at  the  expense  of  the  hone 
treasury,  and  which,  by  excluding  com- 
petition, naraly  aes  the  eibrts  of  the  settler 
m  the  only  profitable  vent  for  his  industry. 
*<  That  in  the  abandonment  of  Bathurstt 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  his  ex- 
cellency to  the  wise  and  paternal  measures 
of  sir  Knfane  Shaw  Donktn.  the  iniereau 
of  the  settlers  were  directly  compromised 
without  any  regsffd  to  eonseqoeocea,  froai 
which  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered ; 
while  in  the  cultivation  of  men  forage 
by  the  military,  and  the  substitution  ef 
the  Hottentot  regiment  for  troops  of  the 
line,  as  a  protecting  force  on  the  fromieff 
your  petitioner  and  bis  brotlier  eokHMstt 
have  experienced  evils  of  grievous  mag- 
nitude and  pressure. 

**  That  in  the  constitution  of  the  judi- 
cial body  at  the  Cape,  none  of  those  aafe- 
guards  ace  perceptible  which  ensure  le 
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^e  subject  the  flow  of  onpollated  jus- 
ticet  iU  present  organization  consitting 
lor  the  most  part  of  displaced  Landdrosts, 
undone  retired  Enfflisn  commissary,  all 
lemovable  at  the  pleasure  of  his  exceU 
|fncjr»  and  consequently  susceptible  of 
Imputations  which  will  be  apparent  to 
your  honourable  House. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  so  far  from  de- 
firing  to  agitate  an^  question  which  might 
glance  at  the  eligibility  of -lord  Charles 
Somerset  to  his  {government,  has  spsred 
DO  effort  to  obtam  a  moderate  redress 
firom  earl  Batburst's  department ;  but  that 
that  department,  throughout  its  whole 
correspondence,  has  projected  so  many 
obstacles  and  delaya,  and  manifested  so 
little  sympathy  for  the  unwarrantable  ag- 

Sessipns  jrour  petitioner  has  sustained, 
.  at  he  Is  compelled  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  justice  of  your  honourable  House. 

**  Your  petitioner  therefore  prays,  that 
your  Jionourable  ^ouse  will  cause  an  in- 

Jiuiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
ord  Charles  Somerset  and  the  colonial 
liuthorities  at  the  Cape,  and  extend  to 
your  petitioner  such  protection  and  re- 
dress as  to  your  honourable  House  may 
feem  meet.  And  your  petitioneri  &c.'* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


tion  of  the  House-r-a  case  which  ei(hibited 
one  of  the  greatest  otitrages  that  could  b« 
committed  on  British  subjects. 

It  was  pretty  generally  Known,. that  the 
population  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  blacks,  thirty- 
six  thousand  free  men  of  colour,  and 
twenty-Gve  thousand  whites.  Now  the 
House  would  be  surprised  to  bear  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  grievances  and 
disabilities  under  which  these  thirty-si^ 
thousand  free  men  of  colour  laboured! 
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Speaker  having  called  on  Dr.  Lushington 

gbriqg  forward  his  motion  relative  to  the 
eportation  of  two  persona  of  colour 
from  Jamaica, 

Mr.  fVUmai  Harton  rose,  and  address- 
ing the  hon.  and  leamea  member  acrosa 
|he  table,  inouired  what  were  the  precise 
Dature  and  oojects  of  the  motion. 

Dr.  Luihinghn  said,  that  his  object 
wasy  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  griev- 
ance of  which  he  complained ;  and  he  did 
pot  think  that  af^er  the  discussions  al- 
ready had  upon  It,  his  hon.  friend  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  course  which 
he  meant  to  pursue.  The  hen.  and  learned 
member  then  proceeded  with  his  motion. 
The  papers  for  which  he  bad  moved,  had, 
lie  said|  been  jMrinted  some  ten  days  aj^ 
#Dd  he  felt  Justified  in  fixing  the  earliest 
QDpn  oay  after  that,  for  the  discussion  of 
tSis  ^o^tion.  It  was  of  the  first  iroport- 
JMIC9  U>  our  colonies  in  genera],  and  to 
the  iilaad  of  Jamaica  in  particular,  that 
jthe  most  scnitini^g  ana  impartial  in- 
v^stmlioD  ahbold  tafe  place  m  the  cas^ 
40  wBich  be  was  about  to  call  the  itten- 


Previpus  to  the  year  1813,  there  existed 
a  law  to  prevent  any  white  man  from 
leaving  more  than  2,000/.  to  a  person  of 
colour,  even  though  that  person  should 
be  his  own  son.  The  free  people  of  colour 
were  not  permitted  to  naviffatctheir  own 
vessels  along  the  coasts  of  Uie  island ;  and 
they  were  not  admitted  to  give  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  in  cases  where  white 
persons  were  parties.  In  1813,  these 
particular  restrictions,  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  were  removed^ 
but  others  still  remain,  and  are  in  full 
operation  at  this  very  time,  depriving  the 
numerous  and  loyal  free  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica,  of  rights  which  ought  to 
be  equally  enioyed  by  every  free  man. 

Amongst  the  most  odious  and  oppres- 
sive of  tne  disabilities  under  whicn  this 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  still  labours, 
will  be  found,  the  disability  to  serve  on 
juries,  disqualification  for  office,  depriva- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  de- 
ficiency law,  which  excludes  them  from ' 
any  situation  of  profit  or  respectabilitjr 
on  the  estate  of  a  white  person.     The 
free  coloured   inhabitant  of  Jamaica  is 
compelled    to  pay  his  full  share   of  all 
public  burthens,  but  be  is  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  othera 
receive    out   of    those    revenues;    nor 
does  he  derive  the  benefit  he  ought  from 
the  funds  allotted  to  Education.    There 
js  another  most  odious  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, under  the  act  of  1799,  entitled  the 
Alien  act.  Bv  this  act,  the  alien  of  colour 
may  be  tried  by  the  evidence  of  slaves^ 
against  a  white  alien  auch  evidence  is 
not  received- 
It  is  not  in  the  sature  of  tilings  that  a 
large  body,  increasing  in  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, should  forever  sqbmit  insilence 
to  restrictions  ao  unjust  and  degrading, 
founded  upon  no  other  prindple,  resting 
on  no  other  basis,  than  the  darkness  of 
the  colour  with  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  distinguished  their  skin.  With  patience 
the  most  exemplary,  with  loyalty  nevw 
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impeached,  they  hai«  long  endured  their 
grievances ;  but  that  sense  of  injustice, 
whifh  is  innate  in  the  bosom  of  every 
human  being;  that  feeling  which  stimu- 
lates all  mankind  to  endeavour  to  remove 
evils  and  attain  a  happier  state,  induced 
them  to  make  another  effort  to  acquire, 
for  themselves  and  their  offspring;  a  larger 
share  of  the  blessings  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  to  raise  themselves  and 
their  class  from  the  degradation  into  which 
the  colonial  system  had  sunk  them.  And, 
as  their  object  was  in  itself  just  and 
laudable ;  so  were  the  measures  pursued 
for  its  attainment  the  most  respectful  to 
the  colonial  authoritiesi  and  the  most  free 
from  blame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823, 
some  of  the  most  influential  amongst  their 
class  met,  and  determined  to  frame  a  Pe- 
tition to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  meetings  necessarily  held 
for  this  purpose  were  not  concealed  from 
the  public  authorities ;  nor  were  they  so 
numerous  as  to  give  any  just  cause  for 
alarm ;  nor  was  the  conduct  of  those  who 
met,  reprehensible  for  expressing  the 
sense  they  felt  of  their  grievances  in  too 
forcible  language.  Greater  moderation,, 
in  similar  circumstances,  was  never  dis- 
played. A  set  of  resolutions  was  agreed 
to,  in  which  the  free  men  of  colour  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  prayed 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  to  re- 
lieve them  from  them. 

Now,  any  man  who  reflected  for  a 
moment  might  see  how  necessary  it  was 
to  justice,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
colony,  to  conciliate  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  population,  by  giving  to  them  their 
fair  proportion  of  rights  and  privileges. 
This  was  a  matter  the  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention, when  it  was  considered  that  the 
coloured  population  was  increased,  not 
only  by  natural  causes  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  addition  of  the 
offspring  between  whites  and  blacks. 
They  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  militia : 
they  were  allowed  to  acquire  the  rank  of 
aerjeant:  they  were  inured  to  the  climate; 
and  understood,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  art  of  war.  Therefore,  he  might  iustly 
say,  that  upon  their  loyalty  and  obedience 
depended  the  safety  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  if  by  any  ill-treatment  or  un- 
necessary degradation  they  irritated  that 
body,  then  would  he  pronounce  that  the 
safety  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  in 
danger.    But|  up  to  the  present  hour, 
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not  an  imputation  had  been  cast  upon  th« 
men  of  colour  in  that  island.    No  chargo 
was  made  against  them  of  having  evinced 
the  slightest  appearance  of  insubordina* 
tion,  or  the  most  distant  wish  to  bring 
about  rebellion.     On  the  contrary,  all 
writers  on  the  state  of  the  colony  main- 
tained, that  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  government  was  unimpeached  and  un- 
impeachable.    Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  West-Indies,  and 
of  that  island  in  particular,  most  decided* 
ly  stated,  that  the  men  of  colour  had, 
upon  all  occasions,  deserved  well  of  the 
government.    To  their  unshaken  fidelity 
and  active  zeal  when  dangers  were  appre- 
hended, there  could  be  no  stronger  testi* 
mony  than  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the 
7tb  December  1824.    That  report  con- 
cluded in  the  following  expressive  nsan* 
ner : — "  The  committee  cannot  draw  their 
report  to  a  conclusion  without  bestowing 
its  meed  of  praise  on  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
shown  by  the  regulars  in  Hanover,  and 
by  the  militia  regiments  throuehout  the 
disturbed  districts,  both  by  the  whites 
and  free  people  of  colour;  the  conduct  of 
the  latter,  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  die 
welfare  of  the  colony,   and  every  way 
identifies  them  with  those  who  are  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  its  internal 
security." 

The  time,  too,  when  this  encomium 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  free  coloured 
population  was  passed,  is  remarkable. 
The  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  1824  s 
it  refers  to  the  occurrences  of  that  and  the 
preceding  vear;  and  to  occurrences  which 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  rejection  of 
the  petition  of  the  coloured  class;  for 
that  petition  was  presented  in  the  autumn 
of  1823,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
then  refused  to  adopt  any  measure  to 
effectuate  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners. 
How  clearly  does  this  demonstrate,  that 
the  coloured  dass,  though  smarting  under 
the  rejection  of  their  prayers,  were  still 
animated  by  their  wonted  alacrity  in  de- 
fence of  the  state.  Indeed,  every  reflect- 
ing man  must  perceive,  that  upott  this 
class  depend  mainly  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  islsnd  of  Jamaica,  and  every 
succeeding  year  must  increase  their  ior- 
portance,  and  render  it  still'  more  essen- 
tial to  do  them  that  justice,  which  alone 
can  render  their  fidelity  immoveable. 

But,  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  seem 
wholly  insensible  to  considerations  to 
themselves  of  the  last  importance.    Tbe^ 
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(lerfitted  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pe- 
litioners ;  and  the  coloured  population  re- 
main without  redrest.  What  a  contratt 
do  the  colonies  present  to  the  Mother 
country  1  In  England,  thank  God !  no 
Juch  odious  distinctions  have  obtained. 
Engliih  justice  would  never  endure  them. 
Under  English  authority,  a  gentleman  of 
colour  has  held  a  high  civil  office ;  and  an- 
other has  enjoyed  military  rank,  and  be- 
come connected,  by  marriage,  with  the 
family  of  a  member  of  the  other  House. 
In  Jsmaica,  even  the  humble  attempt  to 
obtain  justice  has  entailed  the  conse- 
quences of  crime.  • 

Mr.  Lecesne  and  Mr.  Escofl^,  the 
two  individuals  on  whose  behalf  he  now 
addressed  the  House,  had  signed  the  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Assembly.  On 
thisand  on  no  other  account,  the  two  unfor- 
tunate men,  whose  cause  he  advocated, 
Were  torn  from  their  fismilies,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  friends,  and  sent  into 
banishment  [hear,  hear!].  Those  two 
persons  had  resided,  from  their  infancy, 
m  the  Island.  This  was  a  fact,  stated 
in  all  the  affidavits,  and  no  one  had  pre- 
sumed to  deny  it ;  and  the  question  agita- 
ted was  this — Whether,  having  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  free  men  for  many  years; 
having  served  as  seneants  in  the  militia  $ 
having  resided,  one  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  another  for  twenty-five  years,  in  that 
Island,  they  should  at  once,  and,  as  they 
conceived,  without  any  assignable  ground, 
t>e  banished  under  the  provisions  of  the 
'Alien  act?  For  himself  he  must  say, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  that 
act,  that  even  supposing  these  men  to 
liave  been  aliens,  tne  present  was  a  eross 
abuse  of  its  powers.  It  might  be  right  to 
invest  the  government  of  Jamaica  with 
such  a  power,  or  it  might  not ;  but,  it  surely 
never  was  intended  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion to  persons  who  had  resided  on  the 
Island  from  their  infisncy,  and  who. could 
not  of  themselves  tell  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  born  in  that  coimtry  [hear, 
hear  I]. 

This  act  was  committed  under  the 
government  of  the  duke  of  Manchester, 
then  and  still  governor  of  that  Island. 
Their  secret  accusers  were  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Kingston,  and  both 
of  them  members  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
Uy.  One  of  the  charges  preferred  to 
government  against  the  petitioners  was. 
that  they  wished  « to  place  themselves  on 
a  footing  with  the  White  population  ;*'  and 


then  the  party  acculhg  went  on  to  sajf ' 
that  thev  were  dangerous  individual,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  society,  pretending  to 
be    a    benevolent  society,    the    princi- 
ples of  which  were  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment.   Now,  of  these  charges,  there  was 
no  proof  whatever,  save  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  a  benevolent  society,  the' 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  he  waa 
in  full  possession  of,  and  he  was  ready  tolay 
them  before  the  House.  *  And,  against 
whom,    he   asked,   were    these  charges' 
made  \    Why,  against  the  very  individuals ' 
of  that  class  who  had  been  described,  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
as  persons  warmly  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  possessed  of  the  most  loyal 
principles  [bear,  hearlj.    Again,  it  was 
asserted,  that  the  parties  in  question  were 
in  secret  communication  with  St.Domingo 
for  treasonable  purposes,  but  no  evidence 
whatever  was  eiven  in  support  of  such  aa 
assertion;    and  yet,  upon  such  chairgea' 
it  was,  that  these  unfortunate  men  were' 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  families, 
ana  condemned  to  banishment  without 
even  the  form  of  trial. 

He  hsd  already  moved  for  all  tbepapera' 
upon  this  subject,  and,  were  it  only  in  jus- 
tice to  the  duke  of  Manchester,  they  ought 
to  be  produced.  If  these  papers  were  of 
a  nature  to  bear  the  lights  why  refuse  to 
produce  them  ?  If  they  could  not  bear 
the  light,  why  act  upon  them  in  the  first 
instance  ?  llie  character  of  the  doke  of 
Manchester  must  stand  or  fall  by  these 
papers.  And  here,  he  would  ask,  who 
were  the  persons  thus  treated  ?  The  one 
was  the  possessor  of  ten  slaves,  a  man  who 
carried  on  a  respectable  and  thriving 
wholesalebusiness;  the  other wastbeowner 
of  four  slaves :  both  were  married  men' 
and  had  families,  and  yet  thus  circum- 
stanced, they  were  arrested  without 
notice.— But,  scarcely  had  a  prindpal 
performer  in  this  transaction,  Mr.  Barnes 
the  mayor  of  Kingston,  found  what  waa 
likely  to  uke  place,  than  he  began  to  fed 
alarmed  at  the  conseooencea  of  his  con- 
duct, and  he  went  so  tar  as  to  say,  that  if 
harsh  measures  were  taken  openly  against 
the  parties  thev  might  resist,  and,  oeing 
married  men,  they  would  be  joined  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  colour.    ' 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  steps  were 
taken  to  arrest*  the  accused,  who  were 
totally  i^orant  of  what  was  passing; 
All  was  silent  and  secret,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defence  had  been  allowed.  The 
duke  of  Maffebester  havfaig  issued  irii 
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wvciQti  ft^ougU  it  Ml  duly  Iq  tako  pv* 
ttuil  no  dehy  thould  take  piftce  in  ita  «x« 
Q^tioo,  and  be  gave  a  perenptory  order 
that  both  I^cesne  and  Eicoffery  shodld 
be  tent  out  of  the  bland  ibrtliirith««^-0n 
tiio  7tt|  of  October,  therefore,  they  were 
put  under  arrest,  a<ul  the  provost  marshal 
directed  that  (hey  should  be  conveyed  on 
ship  board,.  tQ  be  transported  to  St.  Do- 
loingp.  On  the  next  oay,  they  presented 
H  petition  tQ  the  dufee  of  Maochester, 
^ndosii^  wh«^  were  termed  their  privili^g^ 
pap?rs%  These  pnviiege  papers  had  been 
tbns.obtfuned,  ;_They  ban  gone  before 
the  Court  \^  the  yqar  1814  (nine  years 
befpre  thif  transaction),  and  as  fvee 
people  of  ^olQiir,  plaimeOi  upon  proving 
tbemaslves  British  si|bjeicts»  the  benefit  of 
that  act  whiQh,  in  the  preceding  year, 
bad  removed  pome  of  the  former  restrio* 
tions  to  which  free  people  of  colour  were 
liable*— Such  was  the  ordinary  course  in 
^asea  of  flie  kind,  and  the  documents 
pould  pot  be  granted  if  the  Cowt  were 
not  unapimous.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
9anies  hiBuelf»  one  of  thf  men  who  now 
represented  them,  to  serve  his  purposes 
9f  oppression,  as  aliens,  waa  one  of  the 
QUigistrates  by  whom  bis  privilege  papevi^ 
were  grant^  to  Lecesae.  What,  on  reoeif * 
ipg  l£ese  documents>  did  the  duke  ^ 
Manchester  do?  He  referred  the  pe^r 
tien  to  ^r«  Hector  Mitchell,  and  to  Mr. 
^Afnes,  the  maygr-^ttie  very  men  who 
bad  previously  accused,  and  even  pro* 
QOunced  the  condemnation  of,  the  pett- 
^oners,  in  a  letter  t^  the  secretary  of  the 
gorernmeot^ 

What  chance  was  there,  therefore,  of  any 
ihiog  like  a  full  and  faii;  investigation? 
Bis  grace  had  dii^cted  Messrs.  Mitchell 
%nd  Barnes  to  cooiSne  their  inquiries  to 
the  single  fact,  whether  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  were  or  were  not  aliens ;  and  if 
fO|  to  report  directly  upon  the  subject. 

He  reouested  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  Report  made  upon  this  point. 
McMrs,  Mitchell  and  Biwnea  reported, 
that,  they  had  noade  all  due  inqui^,  and 
bad  satisfied  themselves  that  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  were  aliens,  and  not  British 
subjects;  and  that  all  the  affidavita  ad- 
duced en  their  behalf  were  not  worthy  of 
credit,  as  not  containing  one  word  of  truths 
wd  being  at  variance  with  themselves. 
X^et  i^  be  remembered,  however,  that 
tb^se  aQd&vjts,  th^s  denounced,  were  the 
very  do9un^nts  upon  which  the  Court  of 
King's-b^ncb  of  tli#  island  afterwards  pro- 


ties  voce,  enttdedi  aa  British  eubJMU^  t^i 
their  discharge*  The  report  of  Messm* 
Mitcbell  and  Barnes,  asserted*  that  tha 
affidaviu  were  contradictbry  to.  each 
other;  but  be  (Dr.  L.)«  aftei*  reading  thit 
whole  of  them^  begged  tq  deny  that  a^i* 
sertioa  moat  distinctlV. 

These  gentlemen  oad  laid  great  stretf 
upon  the  ctrcunsstance^  that  Lecesne'a 
father,  in  his  will,  dated  the  1st  of  August 
18)61,  had  appointed  him  his  sole  executon 
when,  according  to. his  own  account,  if 
true,  he  could  only  have  been  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  whereas  they  assumedi  tbst 
he  ^ust  have  been  tweniy-ooe  to  entith^ 
him  ta  act  as  executor..  This  view  of  the 
subject,  however,  be  (Dc  l«.l  contended, 
was  perfectly  erroneous,  aa  there  existM 
ne  law  at  that  period  to  prevent  persons 
under  twentywone  years  or  age  from  being 
afipointed^  and  from  acting,  ^  executor. 
And  there  was  an  obvious  reason,  bde« 

Eendently  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in 
is  son,  why  it  must  have  been  considered 
bjr  the  father  as  highl ^r  expedient  to  name 
hia  aon  to  tha^  lirost,  in  preference  to  any 
other  individu^;  executors  in  Jatnaica 
being  entitled  to  aix  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  pi^operty  to  which  they  ad* 
minister.  The  truth  was,  that  both  thesf 
individuals  had  been  influenced  by  the 
worst  motives.  He  had  ascertained  this 
bey4>!^d  contcadietion,  and  that  they  had 
persecuted  th^e  tmfertunata  men  iroai 
private  pique,  or  from  ancient  enmity,  and 
that  in  consequence^  they  had  reported 
as  to  facts,  which  they  must  have  Iqaown 
were  false. 

The  House  would  probably  ask,  hoir 
it  could  happen,  that  two  persons,  one  f 
magistrate  of  the  island  of  Jaqiaica  and  a 
member  of  the  Aisemhlyt  and  the  other 
mayor  of  Kingatoa  and  also  member  of 
the  Assembly,  could  so  grpssly  betray  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  for  purposes  of  41 
nature  so  degrading  \  .As  late  aa  yester- 
day, be  (Dr.  14.)  had  searched  and  bad 
found  certain  documents,  which  threw 
considerable  liaht  upon  this  disgtisting 
part  of  the  aubject.  There,  formerly  ex- 
isted a  pecuniary  dispute  between  Mr. 
Barnes  and  the  rather  of  Lecesne.  The 
transaction  rehitcd  to  an  estate  belongtag 
to  the  father  of  Lecesne,  in  the  sale  of 
which  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  a  party.  H^ 
had  received  on  account  of  it,  the  sum  of 
1 1,000L,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  given 
credit  to  Leoesna;  btu  he  gave  bim  mdit* 
in  feet,  for  only  4t,500&,  and  refused,  on 
^^rcTfBdi  wben  it  dectaredt  tbet  these  paiw  J  farioua  pietences»  to  imoonnt  for  the  re* 
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the  Cofl  of  OwBieary  f f  Jiwiwi.    lb* 

GiMttt  dnided  in  Anroinr  of  Mr.  Bornts  t 
bat  an  apiwal  bting  mide  lo  tho  pidvf 
cooBcil  iajBtyliid,  the  {udaiMit  of  tiia 

Borncf  was  teotonood  <o  jmj  tho  foil 
ovooot  elaimod  of  him.  «ach  trot  the 
origin  of  dio  animoiitjr  of  Iftr.  Samoi, 
iod  tiadt  the  tool  notivo  i^  tke  4iD0  of 
oooduct  he  hod  fomied  1 
'  With  rMpect  to  Mr.  Mitdidli  the  ow- 

woro  not  left  raii  ond  o|ioniti?e.  Hii 
oaciaMitioo  in  aooicty  had  auflbrcd  osoaod* 
fciglj  from  a  trantaetioa  whioh  hod  oo* 
OOffTod  MMBO  time  bofoiie»  ood  which  had 
led  the  Astambiy,  on  the  4ch  of  Deoemhor 
1S£1»  to  rtaoWo,  ••  that  the  evidenoo  h^ 
had  giftu  OD  tho  petitioDa  fogavdiag  tlio 
Coatom-hoote  leea*  should  he  expu^^ed, 
at  Kbeiloat  on  diecharaoierof  the  Houae» 
end  highly  derogatory  to  its  dignity/f 
WheOt  theraibre,  he  oraa  appliad  Co,  as 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  JtLingatoOt  to 
present  to  that  body  the  petitson  of  liie 
people  of  coloor  for  a  redrasa  of  the 
triemnces  under  which  they  laboaiaad, 
no  appears  to  haee  thought  it  a  ftir  ooca- 
aion  of  regeining  the  credit  awl  iofloenoe 
he  had  mtf  by  mhiistering  to  the  pi^ 
ooiVog  pmodioiN  asiinat  Uie  people  of 
oolonr ;  and  they  havmff  foeaort  to  suspect 
that,  with  oa  outwaid  shew  of  ftiendtinew, 
he  wee  loally  hostile  to  their  eausoy  deeosed 
it  their  duty  to  withdraw  their  petition 
Aom  hia  haoda,  ind  to  pfaioe  it  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Barrett,  another  member  In 
irfiom  tbor  thoqgiit  they  could  place  a 
osere  implicit  leKancew  Tins  was  acoora* 
ingly  done;  and  it,  of  coorse^  served  mc- 
oeedingly  to  aggrasrate  the  hostile  feelings 
of  Mr«  Iff  itchdl  towards  the  persons  com- 
posing the  Comnsittee  of  the  people  of 
^colour.  Among  those,  Lecesne  and  Ea- 
coifery  presented  themselves  aa  the  loadiest 
victims  of  his  reseotmeot*  Their  parenu 
were  foreignem  who  had  migratedf  to  Jo- 
aaaica  from  St.  Domingo;  and  they  sham- 
•aelves  had  been  bom  aeon  after  tbeorrieo] 
i»f  their  parents  in  the  former  isfamd.-«>He 
assailed  them,  theiefose,  en  the  of  oond  of 
'tileir  being  aliens,  adding,  that  &wr  were 
persons  of  dengeroos  charaelef.  Mtfer 
neither  ef  those  assertions  did  he,  in  the 
irat   instnnce,   paodnce  the  shadom  of 

Coof.  On  die  SOth^f  September  IMS, 
I  made  the  foUewing  statement  to  the 
4ocal  fOvenMneot4«.«<  Two  persons  of  the 
-oommitteo  of  she  people  of  ooloor,  aeeUog 


tobofs*  on  si  foelhv  wiili  the 
Miis  -was  slie  veal  gravnmen),  ^  oaUing 
Momaelvei  Lecesne  and  Bscoliery  are 
notivas  of  St.  Mark's,  had  Port  auPrincok** 
Again,  ^Lecesne  was  seveial  yearn  M 
whisn  ho  was  brought  lo  this  coontry* 
This  Lecesne  is  the  most  /orwsrd  and 
officious  person  In  all  matters  oonoemii^ 
the  people  of  coloor,  and  it  woidd  seem 
they  have  placed  their  confUenoe  m  hiuk 
Eaoaflery  is  the  son  of  an  Italian  Jew» 
and  was  bam  at  St.  Mark's.  Tbe  inform- 
ation  derived  fh»m  the  French  whitea 
shews  that  these  two  persons  keep  op  a 
eorrespondence  with  St.  Domingo^  On 
Che  former  occasion  of  the  f^  pooplo 
serinog  for  on  eatension  of  privileges,  it 
appears  that  Lecesne  was  the  moat  for* 
ward  and  busy  person."— He  then  accuses 
them  of  belenffmg  to  a  lodge  of  Maaont, 
though  tliey  deny  tbe  fiwt,  and  <<  under 
pretext  of  a  society  for  dbaritable  pnr- 
poaes,  meeting  as  Masons  to  hatch  all 
matters  concerning  their  objects«-in  ob* 
taining  privileges,  drc— aad  in  respect  ta 
ieseign  connexions.*' 

Now,  on  thia  vtt^ae,  hearsay;  nasup^ 
ported  statement,  ofMr.  Hector  Mitcbsil, 
nnecoompanifd  by  a  siagle  tittle  of  evik 
dencok  aad  wilheot  the  Sightess  inqairy 
to  escertahi  its  truth,  on  the  Srd  of  Oc- 
tober, the  governor's  secretary  oidom  the 
mavor  of  Kingston  to  commit  LeoesoO 
and  Escefcry  to  gaol,  and  orden  she 
provost  morml  to  aeod  them  out  of  tho 
fslanil  mmisdntelii.  as  *'  AliiwiSi   — ii  ns 

persons  of  n  dai^roua  de8criptioii.*'<*>Ja 
•t  possiWo  lo  conceive  any  pioeeedmg 
more  monstrous  than  this?  lliese  aasn 
were  nccoidingly  apprehended  and  ct>s»- 
mitted  to  gaol,  and  but  for  an  accident 
wbicJi  hefel  the  ship  of  war  that  was  lo 
convey  them  from  the  island,  they  sroald 
baee  been  deported,  before  any  ttme  "was 
allewed  them  to  vindiotte  their  rigbta  as 
JBritiah  anhjuuts.  TImy  were  thus  eosMed 
•10  present  petitieotf  to  the  duke  of  Man* 
testes,  accompanied  by  Jpo^^  of  their 
being  British  subjects.  These  petitions 
wero  refenred,  as  had  already  been  staled, 
by  his  gmoe,  So  the  very  tmo  men  -who 
were  timir  most  >inveteraio  eneniies,  and 
who  woio  also,  in  foot,  'their  aecosers, 
4lv.  BnsnesnndMr.  Hector  MitcbeH. 
•  Apprehending,  nothing  from  «hsao  asa* 
gistrates  hot  partiality  <and  lajaaiioa, 
Leicosne  and  Esooflhiy  were  iodoced  to 
asove  tho  flupreme  Court,  -for  an  haheaa 
lootpus*  In  the  mean  time^  a^  nmmorial 
was  addreiMd  by  thirty  reapedahle  mor* 
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the  gOTerqpi%  in  fiiroMr>of ithe  two  pritpiw. 
en,  giving  them  a  high  character  for  in* 
imgnty  .and  general  good  conduct*  as 
well  as  for  loyalty.    This  memorial  waa 
^ned|  among  othert,  by  Mr.  Hsll,  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Kingston, .  and  an   assistant 
judge  of  the  court,  who  had  since  arrived 
in  Uiis  country,  and  had  given  him  (Dr. 
Lushington)  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with,  him  on  the  subject  of  this  transaction. 
Mr.  Hall  had  personally  confirmed  the 
full  contents  or  the  memorial.    He. had 
gone  further ;  for  though  it  was  of  course 
painful  to  htm  to  appf>r  publicly  in  con- 
nection with  this  affair,  considering  that 
lie  is  about  to  return  to  Jamaica,  where 
ao  much  hostility  exists  against  the  peo- 
ple of  colour,  yet,  atsense  of  justice  and 
duty,  bad  induced  him  to  run  the. hazard 
of  yielding  his  testimony  in  their  favour. 
The  memorial,  was  signed  by  five  other 
magistrates,  one  of  them  Mr.  Hyslop,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
it  vouched  for  Lecesne  and  Escoflfery,  not 
only  that  they  were  British->born  subjects, 
Init  that  they  were  free  from  the  slightest 
imputation  of  misconduct.    It  was  a  fact 
vorthjr  of  notice,  that  this  memorial  was 
aigned,  among  others,  by  the  very  provost 
marshal  to  whom  the  warrant  of  the  duke 
of  Mandiester  for  their  deportation  had 
J>een  directed.    This  memorial,' his  ffrace 
atated,  had  been  presented  principally  by 
c^dilora  of  the  parties  accused,  whp,  of 
.eourse,  Jbad  a  strong,  interest  that  they 
.ahoidd  not  be  sent  out  of  the  island.    The 
Csct  waa,  howe?er»  in  direct  opposition  to 
fthta  ivsertioh;  for  only  five  persons  out 
of  thirty,  who  had  aigned  it  were  creditors. 
.   Tbe.memorial  represented,  that  all  that 
was  dear  to  these  individuals,  as  well  as 
.  all  that  thev  possessed  in  the  world,  was 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  that  their 
integrity  bad  gained  them  considerable 
cremt  among  the  merchants  and  traders. 
Mr.  Hall  had  informed  him  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington), that  he  had  given  them  credit, 
.and  that  he  would  do  so  again,  to  any 
.•xtent  that  could  reasonably  be  required 
by  persons  in  their  station.    No  attention 
«waa  paid  by  the  duke  of  Manchester  to 
,|his   memorial, .  though   so   respectably 
signed*    It.produced  no  strict  investiga- 
.  tloDt  no  careful  inquiry ;  but  it  waa  treat- 
,  ad  as  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 
.     The  case  was  at  length  brought  before 
.  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  motion  made 
.for  a  writ  oMwheas  corpus;  and  afker 
-itne  exftminition^Xfecesoeand  Escoffery 


wetjp  iltadiarged*  "Theaffidavita-onihe 
part  of.Leoesne,  were  from  eighteen  pw^ 
sons,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  a  Bri- 
tish subject  by  birth,  and  among  theuk 
that  of  his  mother,,  who  certainly  most 
have  known  where  her  .son  was  produced, 
and  of  the  nurse  who  attended  her  during 
her  confinement ;  that  of  his  God-father^ 
his  half-brother, .  and  his  schoolmasterr 
besides  the  production  of  the  baptismal 
register.  These  testimonies  the  Court 
had  considered  sufficiently  conclusive; 
but  since  that  date,  he  (Dr.  L.)  hadbee» 
put  in  possession  of  a  document  of  nuicb 
importance  to  prove  that  Lecesne  waa 
born  in  Jamaica,  namely,  the  original  bill 
of  the  accoucheur  who  delivered  his  mo- 
ther. This  individual  wasiiow  desd;  but 
the  paper  had  been  properly  verified. — On 
behalf  of  £aco&ry,  ten  affidavits  wevo 
brought  forward  to  tlie  same  tenor,  while 
there  appeared  literally  nothing  asainst 
him.  The  affidavits  which  were  produced 
on  the  other  side,  and  which  are  now 
before  the  House,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  glaring  contradlctiona,  the 
most  palpable. fabrications,  the  grossest 
falsehoods. 

-  But,  the  falsehood  of  these  affidavita 
was  not  the  only  point  to  be  consideredi 
but  how  they  came  to-be  taken.  They 
evidently  originated  in  nrivate  auiroosityf 
or  were  obtained  by  unclue  influence  and 
terror.  Among  them,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  was  that  of  Mr.  James  Stew* 
art  Innes,  the  inspector  of  aliens,  in 
Jamaica,  who  swore,  that  the  individuals 
did  not  disclose  that  they  were  natural? 
bom  subjects  of  the  kine  of  Great  BritaitH 
until  several  days  after  their  being  confined 
in  gaol.  What  was  the  indisputable  hci  i 
They  were  arrested  and  committed,'  on 
the  7th  of  October,  and  on  the  very  next 
day,  the  8th  of  October,  they  presented 
their  petition,  and  made  their  claim  to 
the  duke  of  Manchester  as  British-bora 
subjects.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
blood  boil  to  see  oersons  in  official  situa- 
tions, though  or  an  inferior  kind,  thus 
lending  themselves  to  such  base  purposes, 
and  committing  the  most  deliberste,  de- 
cided, and  indisputable  perjury. 

Again,  Mr*.  Hector.  Mitchell,  in  hb 
affidavit,. had  confined  himself,  from  be^ 
ginning  to  end,  to  mere  hearsay,  so  that 
It  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  Houiie 
regarding  it,  but  at  is  singular  that « he 
should  state,  <*  that  he  has  known  about 
West-street,  Lewis  Celeste  Lecesne,  since 
the  year  IBM  to  the  best  of  his  reooUec-^ 
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iMm  Mid  belitr,  hjnnon  of  Imiue  fre- 
qiMBt  oeciflioa  to  go  to  the  shop  of  LqvU 
I^icholas  Locetne,  the  reputed  father  of 
Lewis  Celeste  Leceaiie/'  Now,  the  facts 
are,  that  Lecesoe  the  elder,  io  1804<,  lived 
ia  the  countrj «  and  never  came  to  live  in 
West-street  until  the  year  1812  or  1818 ; 
«Bd  until  1807  or  1808,  Lecesne  the  son, 
was  an  inmate  of  Mr.  James  Goffe,  with 
whom  he  was  at  school. 
•  Another  individual  whose  affidavit  was 
procured  against  Lecesoe  by  Mr.  Innes, 
tt  II  woman  called  Eleanor  Hinds ;  who 
atatcs,  that  she  came  to  Jamaica  **  in  the 
LendoB  ship  Mary,  captain  Cheese" 
together  with  the  mother  of  L^cesne»  and 
that  she  then  saw  Lecesne  on  board  the 
eaiae  ship,  a  child  of  about  two  years  of 
MM.  However,  on  examining  the  records 
or  the  police  office,  which  will  be  found  in 
pages  14  and  15  of  the  papers,  it  appears, 
that  Lecesae's  mother  arrived  in  Jamaica 
in  the  schooner  Dauphin,  captain  Lajaille ; 
and  that,  coesequently,  the  statement  of 
Hinds  is  altogether  false. 

A  Frenchman,  also,  of  the  name  of 
yiilegraine,  who  gave  his  testimony  against 
liOcesoe  and  Escoffery,  stands  convicted 
of  the  grossest  falsehood.  He  states  that 
he  koew  Lecesoe  to  be  bom  at  Port  au 
Prince;  though  by  a  reference  to  the 
records  before  alluded  to,  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  swore,  on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica, 
that  he  had  lived  for  the  three  years  pre« 
ceding  his  departure  from  Su  Domingo, 
al  Jereraie,  a  distance  of  near  two  hundred 
miles  from  Port  au  Prince.  How  is  it 
possible  he  could  have  personally  known 
the  birth  of  Leceane  at  the  latter  place  ? 
This  man,  Villegra'uie,  is  also  accused, 
on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  of  having 
taken  pains  to  suborn  evidence  against 
Lecesoe^  end  though  he  had  the  oppor- 
taoity  of  repelling  this  charge  on  oath, 
be  does  not  venture  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  whole  case,  and  after  due  ex- 
aniinatton  of  the  evidence, .  the  judgea  of 
the  court  of  KingVbench  of  Jamaica, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  JScarlett,  Mills,  and 
West,  had  ordered  the  discharge  of 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  on  the  25th  of 
October  1823:  at  a^ich  time  they  offered 
hail  to  any  amount,  but  the  chief  justice 
aaid  ftbal  •'  as  there  was  no  charge  against 
them,  no  bail  could  be  required.'* 

What,  then,  were  the  subsequent  pro- 
oaedings  of  4be  prosecutors  of  these  in* 
dividuaU?  Mr.  Hector  MkcheU  moved 
the  House  of  Assembly,  that  a  secret 
cooBmittee  should  hf  WRpointcd  to  inquire 
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into  some.oonspiracy  which  he  tfloged  to 
exist  in  the  island.  He  waa  named  the. 
chairman  :  Mr.  Barnes  was  another 
member,  and  the  two  advocates,  who  had 
acted  for  the  Crown  in  ihe  trial  of 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery 's  case,  w^e  like- 
wise chosen  to  sit  upon  it. 

When  this  body  proceeded  to  its  la« 
hours,  strange  as  it  might  seem^  they^ 
neither  examined  the  psrties  themselves, 
nor  celled  a  single  witness  on  their  behsUV 
nor  even  gave  them  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  they  were  implicated  in  the  in-, 
quiry.  To  those  who,  in  this  country, 
Were  accustomed  to  the  pure  julministra- 
tion  of  justice,  such  proceedings,  by  which 
it  seemed  that  even  the  forms  of'^justice 
were  neglected  and  contemned,  were 
absolutely  disgusting  :^The  Secret  Com- 
mittee made  its  report  in  the  following 
form:— 

<*The  Secret  Committee,  in  submitting 
the  preceding  documents  to  his  grace  the 
governor,  beg  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
press their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  before' 
it,  has  most  distinctly  established,  that 
three  persons  by  the  name  of  Lecesne, 
Escoffery,  and  Valmore,  are  natives  of* 
St.  Domingo;  and  that  they  are  considered 
persons  of  most  dangerous  description  to 
remain  in  this  colony^  from   the  very* 
active  and  prominent  part  which  they 
have  severally  taken  in  the  communica- 
tions which  are  proved  to  have  existed 
between  this  Islsnd  and  St.  Domingo/' 

Now,  let  this  report  be  com(>sred  with 
that  which  was  made  in  the  succeeding 
setflion  by  the  same  assembly,  and  in 
which  the  very  highest  commendation  is 
pronounced  on  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of 
the  coloured  class,  without  hinting  at  a 
single  exception,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  statements  cannot  possibly  be  true. 
Indeed,  the  latter  report  on  the  character, 
conduct,  and  intentions  of  the  people  of  * 
colour,  completely  falsifies  the  Ibrmer.—  • 
The  hen.  and  learned  member  went  on 
to  state,  that  the  council  took  the  secret 
report   into  consideration   on   the  2btli ' 
November:  in  consequence  of  which,  a* 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester, for  instantly  putting  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  on  board  ship,  and  conveying 
them  to  St.  Domingo.     This  order  was 
not  merely  executed,  but  executed  with 
the  utmost  severity,   and  even    cruelty. 
And  here  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  on  what ' 
principle  of  hiw  or  justice  it  was,  after  the- 
judgment  of  the  court  of  King's-bencli-^ 
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sSiet  the  discharge  of  the  parties,  claiming 
its  protection  as  British  subjects  on  that 
ground— the  examination  of  a  secret 
coaimittee,  and  the  consultation  of  coun- 
cils and  governors,  was  to  overthrow  a 
solemn  decision  of  an  established  court  of 
Judicature  I  H6  left  it  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  make  out  a  case,  if  he 
could,  to  justify  such  a  course* 

It  was  alleged  as  a  palliationi  that 
Lecesne  and  Escofiery  being  free  persons 
of  colour,  could  not  be  tried  in  Jamaica 
upon  slave  evidence;  but  there  was  no 
pretence  for  this  excuse,  supposing  them 
to  be  aliens,  since  the  law  of  the  island 
was,  that  *<  an  alien  of  colour  being  free, 
may  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
upon  slave  evidence." — There  was,  there- 
fore, no  pretence  for  deporting  them,  as 
they  might,  if  any  real  charge  had  existed 
against  them,  and  if  they  really  were 
aliens,  as  was  so  confidently  allegedi  have 
been  brought  to  justice  upon  the  lowest 
species  of  testimony. 

LoolAng  through  the  whole  of  the 
documents,  it  was  clear  that  there  did 
not  exist  the  slighest  imputation  against 
Escoffery ;  but  against  Lecesne  some 
curious  charges  were  brought  forward. 
A  man  of  the  name  of.  Jean  Baptiste 
Corberand  had  given  evidence,  after  Le- 
cesne's  deportation,  that  Lecesne  had  fur- 
nished arms  to  the  insurgents  of  St. 
George's;  but  it  was  afterwards  clearly 
proved,  that  the  testimony  of  this  man 
did  not  deserve  the  smallest  credence. 
Here  he  could  not  avoid  adverting,  for  a 
moment,  -to  the  trials  which  had  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  of  slaves  accused  of  in- 
surrectionary conspiracies,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  history  did  not  furnish  more 
flagrant  instances  of  the  violation  of  all 
the  recognised  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, than  were  furnished  by  those  trials. 
In  one  case,  the  wife  was  the  witness  on 
whose  testimoQy  the  husband  was  con- 
demned to  die ;  in  another,  a  father  was 
hanged  on  the  vague  statement  of  his 
son,  a  mere  youth,  whose  testimony,  even 
had  it  been  true,  wbuld  not  have  substan- 
tiated the  very  slightest  charge  of  crimi- 
nality against  him  in  a  British  court  of 
justice.  It  was  quite  appalling  to  con^ 
template  the  facility  with  which  convic- 
tions were  procured,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  convicts  were  executed,  scarce- 
ly three  days  elapsing  between  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  gallows.  In  some  of  those 
trials  the  slave  Corberand,  the  sole  witness 
who  had  charged  Lecesne  with  supplying 


arms,  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  many- 
individuals  were  executed  on  his  testimony^ 
and  that  of  another  slave,  Charles  Mack, 
both  of  whom  had  been  promised  their  free- 
dom in  return  for  their  discoveries.  No 
question,  however,  now  existed,  that  their 
evidence  had  been  a  tissue  of  contradio* 
tions,  and  of  the  most  barefaced  perjuries. 
A  conviction  to  this  effect,  it  might  be 
now  shown,  prevailed  generally  in  Ja* 
maica  itself,  and  indeed,  so  clear  was  tha 
guilt  of  these  witnesses,  that  they  bad 
been  committed  to  gaol,  whence  Corbe* 
rand  effected  his  escape,  but  was  after- 
wards retaken,  and  recommitted ;  and  ia 
the  secret  report  of  the  Assembly  of  De- 
cember, 1824,  they  were  both  denounc- 
ed as  dangerous  persons,  and  the  duke  of 
Manchester  had  been  addressed  to  send 
them  out  of  the  colony.  Yet  this  man'e 
assertion  was  the  only  evidence  against 
Lecesne,  as  far  as  related  to  the  supply 
of  arms* 

As  a  confirmation  that  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  were  inconnexion  with  St.  Do- 
mingo, another  witness,  captain  Maclean, 
swore  that  '<  he  had  heard,"  that  ivhen 
sent  there,  they  were  received  with  tha 
greatest  kindness,  and  that  money  had 
been  given  them  by  the  public  authorities. 
The  real  fact,  nevertheless,  was,  as  ap- 
peared on  unexceptionable  testimony,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  destitution  <on  their 
landing  in  Jacmel,  from  whence  they  were 
directed  to  proceed  to  Port  au  Prince,  to 
be  examined  before  president  Boyer,  who 
dismissed  them  on  the  fortuitous -produc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  a  Jamaica  newspaper, 
which  one  of  them  fortunately  discovered 
in  his  trunk ;  and  which  contained  the  re- 
solution of  the  secret  committee,  recom- 
mending their  deportation.  The  presi- 
dent ordered  this  paper,  in  which  Lecesne 
and  Escoffery  were  accused  of  being  his 
agents  in  Jamaica,  to  be  translated  and 
published  with  comments  in  the  Haytian 
Gazette  of  January  1824,  to  warrant  the 
public  authorities  in  allowing  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  to  remain.  That  they  were  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty  there,  could 
not  be  doubted :  they  sold  their  watches 
and  other  trinkets;  and  such  was  their 
condition  on  their  passage  to  England* 
tliat  captain  Chalmers,  who  brought  them 
over,  was  obliged  to  give  them  some 
clothes.  The  assertions  of  captain  Maclean 
are  directlv  rebutted  by  the  aflBdavit  of 
this  captam  Chalmersy  whose  kindoesa- 
and  humanity  to  themi  caooot  be  soft* 
ciently  acknowledged. 
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The  late  captain  Dawkint  who  com^ 
nanded  the  brig  Helicon,  which  conveyed 
theae  men  to  ,Sc.  Domingo,  although  in 
consequeoce  of  instructions  received  from 
the  government,  he  had  refused  them  the 
liberty  of  even  sending  a  letter  to  their 
fiwiiiie8»  afterwards  treated  them  with 
great  kindness  and  humanity,  and  it  was 
Co  bia  recommendation  of  them  to  Mr. 
Friths  a  British  merchant  at  Jacmel»  that 
they  were  indebted  for  all  the  attention 
•od  hospitality  shewn  to  them  by  that 
geotleman  and  other  British  merchants 
ceaideot  in  Hayti*  from  whom,  and  in  no 
degree  from  the  Haytian  government,  they 
derived  whatever  pecuniary  assistance 
they  received. 

But  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Hector 
Mitchell  did  not  end  with  the  deporta* 
tion  of  his  victims.  After  the^  had  been 
thus  illegally  torn  from  their  families  and 
their  country,  and  forced  into  exile,  he 
continued  his  unrelenting  persecution  of 
them.  Their  business,  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  supported  their  families  in  com* 
fort,  was  ruined  ;  and,  in  this  emergency, 
the  wife  of  Lecesne  was  left  to  depend,  as 
ber  only  resource,  on  the  weekly  earnings 
of  two  slaves  whom  she  hired  out,  as  the 
neana  of  providing  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  herself  and  her  children.  Dis* 
covering  this,  what  did  Mr.  Hector 
Mitchell  do?  He  had  one  of  them, 
named  Pierre,  arrested  without  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  against  him,  and  con- 
fined in  a  cell.  While  there»  Hector 
Mitchell  caused  him  to  be  brought  into 
bis  own  presence,  and  used  every  possi* 
ble  method  of  inducement,  by  tempting 
promises  and  by  threats,  to  prevail  with 
him  to  furnish  information  which  might 
tend  to  criminate  his  master,  and  to  sub« 
stantiate  the  story  which  it  is  believed 
that  he  himself  had  taught  the  negro  Cor- 
bcsrand  io  gite  as  evidence  against  Le- 
cesne. The  offer  of  large  pecuniary  re* 
wards  and  of  freedom,  and  intimidation, 
were  in  their  turn  employed  to  induce 
him  to  yield  to  Hector  Mitcheirs  wicked 
purposes;  and  as  a  punishment  for  stea- 
dily resisting  all  those  efforts  to  convert 
him  into  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
against  his  master,  the  poor  slave  was 
subjected  to  incarceration  in  a  dungeon 
appropriated  to  condemned  felons,  in 
whidi  he  remained  for  seven  months,  till 
his  health  wss  ruined  and  his  limbs  were 
scarcely  capable  of  supporting  him.  He 
was  then  discharged  by  proclamation,  no 
Hharge  whatever  having  ever  beeo  made 


against  him.  Slaves  in  Jamaica  may,  by 
law,  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  without 
any  charge  being  made  against  them.  If, 
in  that  time,  no  charge  should  be  made, 
they  are  then,  at  the  first  court  which  is 
held  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months, 
discharged  by  prodsmation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  having  soon  found,  that  he 
could  make  nothing  of  Pierre,  had  his 
brother  and  fellow  slave,  named  Sanon, 
taken  op,  and  the  same  methods  of  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  coercion,  were  resorted  to 
in  his  case,  and  with  similar  success.  Sanon 
was  kept  in  confinement,  though  not  so 
closely  as  his  brother,  for  ten  monthn. 
During  the  whole  of  this  long  imprison- 
ment, Lecesne^s  wife  and  family  were  de- 
prited  of  the  means  of  subsistence  they 
would  have  derived  from  the  labour  of 
Pierre  and  Sanon,  and  were  in  consequence 
reduced  to  the  greatest  indigence  and 
distress.  One  of  these  individuals, 
Pierre,  was  now  in  this  country.  He 
(Dr.  L.)  had  seen  htm;  he  had  himself 
examined  him :  he  was  now  ready  to  an- 
pear  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  could 
hear  him,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
yeracity  of  his  statements. 

He  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
this  was  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  very  serious  business,  in  which 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity 
had  been  grossly  violated. 

It  also  happened,  that  one  of  these  men, 
Lecesne,  had,  some  years  before,  taken 
a  poor  Irish  sailor  boy,  whom  lie  found 
in  the  streets  ^  suffering  under  a  fever, 
into  his  house,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected  and  cured.  This  boy,  who  wss 
now  grown  up,  had  been  anxious  to  ac« 
company  his  benefactor  in  his  exile, 
but  was  prevented  from  following  him  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sent 
away  from  the  Island.  He  had  since, 
however,  worked  his  passage  to  England 
in  order  to  join  him.  He  (Dr.  L.)  would 
not  wish  for  a  better  witness  than 
this  youth;  he  was  possessed  of  re- 
markable talents,  and  was  ready  to 
undergo  any  examination  or  cross-ex- 
amination to  which  he  might  be  sub* 
jected. 

He  was  therefore  prepared,  not  only  by 
documentary  but  oral  evidence,  to  prove 
the  whole  ot*  his  pase.  He  had  spared  no 
trouble  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  He  had 
carefully  examined  and  re-examined  every 
document.  He  had  seen  the  individuals 
whose  cause  he  advocated  not  less  than 
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tftiny  tinM*«  and  he  declared*  upon  his 
honourr  that  he  had  not  stated  a  single 
word  to  the  House  which  he  did  not  in 
his  conscience  believe  to  be  true,  and 
which  he  did  not  also  believe  he  could 
^establish  in  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House. 

It  was  with  great  pain  be  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  state,  that  the  blame  of 
.this  transaction  must,  in  a  very  consider- 
able  degree,  fall  upon  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester. He  could  not  help  here  adverting 
to  tl)e  first  letter  which  the  doke  had  sent 
to  lord  Bathurst  on  this  subject,  and 
.which  entirely  sinks  the  material  citcum^ 
stance,  chat  these  men  whom  he  had  de- 
ported as  aliens,  had  been  proved,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Island,  to  have 
been  British-born  subjects.  Why  was 
tbis  fact  concealed  ?  And  why  did  the 
duke  lend  himself  to  the  untrug  assertion 
that  the  affidavits  which  stated  ihem  to 
be  born  in  Jamaica  were  furnifihed  by 
their  creditors,  when  not  one  of  those 
who  made  them  was  a  creditor  of  either 
of  those  exiled  persons. 

The  duke  of  Manchester,  he  feared, 
)iad  not  merely  acted  under  the  advice, 
and  by  the  inducement  of  others,  but  he 
had  made  himself  a  party  in  this  case. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  most  particularly  to  the  language 
of  the  noble  duke  in  this  memorable  de* 
Fpaich,  in  which  he  declared,  that  be 
should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  trou- 
ble the  Colonial  Secretary  with  any  de- 
tails on  this  subject,  if  he  had  not  under- 
stood that  an  intention  existed  to  make 
some  representation  to  his  lordship  on  the 
subject.— What !  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  some  explanation  or  justification  of 
his  conduct,  when  the  prospects  of  these 
individuals  had  been  ruined  and  blasted 
for  ever,  without  having  committed  any 
ofience  which  could  be  justly  imputed  to 
tliem  1  This  was,  indeed,  most  extraor* 
dioary. 

But,  besides  this,  the  duke  of  Manchse- 
ter  had  applied  to  Mr.  Burge»  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Jamaica,  who  had  fraaoed 
for  him  a  defence,  founded  upon  docu- 
ments which  had  nothing  whatever  lo  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  report 
of  the  Attorney-general  of  Jamaica  was 
conceived  in  terms,  and  dealt  in  assertions, 
to  which  he  (Dr»  L.)  could  have  hardly 
conceived  it  possible  that  any  man  of  in- 
tegrity or  impartiality  would  have  dared  to 
resort,  much  less  any  lawyer  of  reputation. 
—The  assertion^  that  there  were  insaper* 


able  diffieulttes  in  ascertainim  the  facts 
of  this  case,  because  one  cleas  m  witoessee 
would  not,  and  the  slaves  oould  not  give 
evidence,  was  utterly  false;  for  be 
had  shewn  clearly,  that  slave  evidenoa 
might  have  been  received  against  aliens 
of  colour,  had  they  really  been  so  as  was 
alleged.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Barge,  that 
the  individuals  who  made  aiSdaiats  in 
favour  of  Lecesne  and  Escofery  before 
the  Grand  Court,  <*bave  nnoe  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  jostiea 
by  withdrawing  from  the  lalond,'*  has  aa 
foundation  whatever  in  faeti  every  oaa 
of  these  persons,  if  still  alive^  befaig  now 
10  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

In  conclusion,  he  implored  the  seHoaa 
attention  of  that  House,  to  eoe  of  the 
most  atrocious  violations  of  justice,  which 
had  ever  been  brought  under  its  considera- 
tion. Parliament  could  never  be  better 
employed,  than  in  affording  redress  td 
petttioners,  who,  like  those  who  now 
Drought  their  wrongs  before  the  House, 
weresuffering  from  a  gross  abuse  of  power, 
and  an  utter  disregard  for  all  the  principlee 
of  justice.  Upon  the  part  which  the 
House  took  on  this  occasion,  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  free  coloured  population  ef 
Jamaica  to  the  constitution  and  govern* 
roentof  this  country,  and  tlie  vital  intereste 
of  Jamaica  itself,  might,  in  no  slight  de^ 
gree,  depend.  The  hon.  and  fearoed 
member  concluded  by  moving,— 

•*  That  a  Select  Commiitee  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  Deportation  of 
Lewis  Lecesne  and  John  Escofiery,  fron 
Jamaica;  and  to  report  their  observationa 
thereupon  to  the  House.'' 

Mr.  Wilmct  Morton  said : — 

Sir,  although  a  great  pan  of  the  obaerva* 
tiona  of  my  hon.  and  teamed  friend  wh9 
hae  just  sat  dowut  relate  to  judicial  prov 
ceedingSi  which  hava  taken  place  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  reftr  to  points  off 
law  which  other  persons  would  be  faii^ 
nitely  more  competent  to  discuM,  yet,  af 
the  House  cannot  fktl  to  expect  aoive  ex^ 
phinatlon  from  roe  upon  the  present  oe* 
casion,  and  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  dnke  of  Mancbea^ 
ter^  upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  made  setere  reflections,  I 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  coarse  of 
arguments  which  he  has  employed* 

Batt  in  the  first  place,  I  most  be  per* 
mitted  to  express  my  astonishosent,  that 
my  ben.  and  learned  friend  should  beta 
totaUy  oniited  all .  mention  of  the  fiict  of 
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bit  having  ted  •  oonTevMtion  with  me 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  conTertation, 
he  was  toidi  in  the  mett  aneqnivocal  man- 
ner,  that  the  merits  of  this  case  did  not 
rest  on  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  hot  that  there  was 
other  evidence  on  which  the  caae  mainlj 
did  rest,  which  the  noble  lord,  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Departroenti  could  not« 
consittentlj  with  his  official  doties,  with 
relerenoe  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  etidenoe  was  transmitted  to 
Mot,  consent  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House ;  and  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
will  remember,  ihati  so  far  from  protest- 
ing agamst  all  investigation  of  theaubiect, 
a  distmct  iottmation  was  conveyed  to  him, 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  in  prin- 
etple  to  the  appointment  of  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  very  complicat- 
ed case,  and  of  considering  what  course 
it  might  be  most  expedient  to  adopt.  The 
Hotise  will  therefore  at  once  perceive 
that,  not  being  relieved  from  the  neces- 
eity  of  submitting  an  imperfect  case  on 
the  defence  side  of  this  question,  I  am 
called,  under  circumfltances  of  extreme 
disadvantage!  to  meet  die  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  has  stated  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  matter,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pressed confidence  of  his  own  accuracy, 
and  in  the  contradiction  of  which,  I  am 
precluded  from  availing  myself  of  that 
main  part  of  the  case,  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, has  not  yet  been  brought  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  Houses 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  as  it  appears 
in  the  papers  published,  is  unquestionably 
of  a  contradictory  nature  and  diaracter : 
but  this  evidence  does  not  extend  to  the 
meriu  of  the  case*  I  should  have  no 
heaitation  in  admitting,  that  if  it  be  proved 
thai  the  fiusts  of  the  case  have  been  in  any 
degree  intentionally  fUalfied,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  the  alienage  of  the  parties, 
or  still  more  for  the  purpeae  of  proving 
thenh  though  innocent,  gviilty  of  a  trea- 
aonable  conspiracy,  the  most  serious  in- 
kntice  has  been  done  towards  them ;  but, 
1  can  have  no  difficulty,  even  as  at  pre- 
nnt  eircmnstanced,  iti  supplying  the  ar- 
laments  that  appear  to  me  to  to  condu* 
aive  in  defence  of  the  oondoct  of  the  duke 
of  Manchester.  In  offichUly  directing 
the  deportation  of  these  parties  under  the 
Alien  act,  he  was  supported  by  the  onani- 
ttioiie  opinion  of  his  conncil  and  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Houseof  Assem* 
My*     The  hon*  and  teemed  gentleman 
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has  attempted  to  impugn  the  character 
of  individuals  of  that  committee.  He 
must  be  fuUjr  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
that  such  insinuations  should  be  changed 
into  proof,  before  the  evidence  of  such  a 
committee  should  be  considered  as  of  nO 
authority.  The  Attorney-general  of  Ja^ 
maica,  an  individual  respecting  whom  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  used  very 
strong  language,  but  whose  character,  I 
believe,  stands  as  hish  as  that  of  any  mani 
strongly  and  urgently  insisted  on  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  the  measure  of  removing  thesd 
aliens  from  the  country,  founding  his  Jos^ 
tification  of  that  opinion  upon  the  evi- 
dence presented  before  the  Seci^  Com<* 
mittee,  and  of  which  evidence,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  the  House  are  in  entire 
Ignorance. 

With  respect  to  the  alienage  of  th6 
parties,  it  is  true  Uiat  they  had  sued  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that,  upon 
the  affidavits  presented  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  they  had  been  discharged 
under  that  writ:  but  still,  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  the  evidence  upon  that 
occasion  justified  the  decision  in  fiaivour 
of  their  English  birth,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  that  evidence  was  fhlse,  and  if  thd 
fact  be  that  they  were  aliens,  no  violatioil 
of  law  has  taken  place  in  directing  thei^ 
removal,  notwithstanding  the  previous  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice :  for  that  court 
of  justice  could  only  decide  on  the  evi- 
dence before  them ;  and  if  ft  ^oold  ulti- 
mately be  shewn,  that  additional  evidence^ 
of  an  tmimpeachable  nature,  has  been  sob* 
seipiently  produced  before  the  Secret 
Committee,  substantiating  Uieir  alienage, 
the  Governor  in  council  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  justice,  founded  on  evidence  lesi 
perfect  and  comprehensive.  But,  under 
any  chreumstances,  the  duke  of  Mati^ 
cheater  was  called  upon  to  act  upon  such 
unanimous  recommendation.  He  could 
derive  firom  no  source,  any  reason  to  in« 
fluence  him  to  a  contrarjr  course,  and* 
though  officially  responsible  for  an  act  of 
executive  authority,  even  if  the  proof  of 
alienase  were  insufficient,  he  would  be 
moralfy  absolved  from  indiscretion  in  the 
decision  which  he  had  made. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the 
hetinning  of  his  speech,  spoke  stroncly 
wim  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  m^ 
coloored  people  of  Jamaica.  This  is  not 
the  opportunity  fbf  discuuing,  m  the  ab- 
stract, the  subject  of  the  privileges  with« 
held  from  diat  dass  9— hot,  although  the 
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•firfe  coloured  people  of  that  inland  were 
under .  certain  disqualificatione,  that  cir- 
cumstance did  not  absolve  them  from  their 
Allegiance  to  the  government.  The  point 
upon  which  the  case  mainly  rests  is* 
whether  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern* 
ment  did  actually  exist,  and  whether  the 
petitioners  were  parties  to  that  conspi- 
racy : — and  upon  that  question  the  House 
lire  at  present  disqualified  from  formlDg 
any  conclusive  judgment*  from  the  ne'» 
cessity  of  withholding  the  evidence  (to. 
which  I  have  already  alluded)  which  was 
produced  before  the  Secret  Committee; 
and  upon  which  evidence  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Secret  Committee 
it  mainly  to  be  justified;— and  therefore, 
whatever  contradictions  may  or  may  not 
exist  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
House  should  suspend  its  opinion,  and 
hold  its  judgment  in  abeyance  upon  the 
whole  case,  until  that  whole  case  may 
come  before  them. 

It 'is  a  matter  of  too  great  notoriety  to 
admit  of  denial,  that  at  the  period  preced- 
ing the  removal  of  these  aliens,  a  great 
degree  of  alarm  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  strong  language  used  by  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  in  the  inland  Vas  calculated 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  that  were  en- 
tertained. The  principal  Committee  of 
the  free  people  of  colour  addressed  a 
letter  on  the  i4th  of  July  1823,  signed  by 
Mr*  Simpson  their  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Scholar  their  secretary,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
London ;  and  in  that  letter  they  say,  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
Jamaica,  **  Our  long  endurance  of  such 
grievous  oppression,  while  evincing  our 
unwillingness  to  adopt  coercive  measures, 

5 roves  also  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Iritish  crown  and  government ;  for,  what 
•else  could  induce  submission  to  a  system 
ao  tyrannical  as  that  we  labour  under,  and 
which,  possessing  as  we  do,  a  great  phy» 
aical  siiperiority,  we  might,  by  one  ener- 

Stic effort, overthrowaod destroy?"  The 
ouse  must  not  estimate  the  effect  of  in- 
timidation, which  such  language  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  by  any  analogies  that 
our  own  country  can  furnish.  The  agi- 
tation in  the  mind  of  the  negro  population 
throughout  the  West  Indies  is  also  a  fact 
too  notorioiis  to  admit  of  contradiction; 
and  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  aft  a 
tine  when  such  language  was  employed, 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
person  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  ele» 
meoti  of  society  in  that  country,  and  the 


danger  to  -  which  their  physical  inferiority 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  white  popula* 
tion,  if  treason  and  rebellion  be  not 
checked  in  the  moment'  of  their  earliest 
developement. 

The  duke  of  Manchester,  therefore,  felt 
himself  under  the  influence  of  an  over<P 
powering  public  necessity,  to  direct  the 
measure  of  the  removalof  these  aliens,  wboa# 
presence  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney* 
general,  of  the  Council,  of  the  Seclret 
Committee,  of  the  Assembly  of  the  island^ 
and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  resident 
planters,  was  dangerous  to  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  community ;  and  who  is 
there,  who  in  fairness  would  withhold 
their  support  of  the  duke  of  Manchesteir 
upon  this  occasion,  when  they  consider 
the  responsibility  which  he  would  have 
incurred  if,  in  opposition  to  this  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  impression  upon  the  sub* 
jecr,  he  had  refused  to  accept  their  sug- 
gestion, and  if  the  breaking  out  of  a  trea« 
sonable  conspiracy  had  been  the  conae^ 
quence  of  such  refusal  I 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  case 
brought  forward  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  to  which  I  am  unwilling  to  advert^ 
that  I  may  not  be  involved  in  any  prema- 
ture argument  upon  the  merita  of  the  case, 
as  they  affect  the  decision  and  recommen^ 
dation  of  the  Secret  Committee.  1  con- 
tend, that,  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  the 
House  are  at  present  incompetent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  and  on  that  ground,  I 
justify  my  omission  in  not  replying  to  the 
general  accusations  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  But,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  observa- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
speaks  of  the 'unshaken  consistency  whicb 
appears  in  all  the  memorials  that  have 
been  presented  by  these  petitioners ;  yeC 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  their  first  peti- 
tion to  tlie  Houae  of  Commons  they  de» 
nied  ever  havine  had  any  intercourse  or 
connexion  with  Hayti,  or  any  other  coua* 
try  except  Great  Britain.  5fow  theyad^ 
mit  tlie  fact  of  correspondence,  but  at* 
tempt  to  justify  that  correspondence, 
which,  in  the  first  insUiice,  they  had  so- 
lemnly denied,  and  which  is  in  direct  viop* 
lation  of  the  existing  laws  of  Jamaica,  by 
pleading,  as  an  excuse,  that  it  was  of  a 
commercial  nature,  and  by  stating,  that 
others,  from  whom  moiB  attention  to  the- 
laws  of  the  country  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  been  employed  in  the  same 
illicit  trade. 

The  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleimui.has.in- 
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culpated,  in  the  iDOtt  grave  and  serious 
manner,  the  character  of  i|n  individual, 
Mr«  Hector  Mitchell»  who  unquestionably 
took  a  prominent  part  in  these  transac* 
tions,  which  he  was  called  upon  in  his 
public  ^uty  to  take«  Of  that  gentleman 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  all 
that  I  have  heard  of  him  is  in  favour  of 
his  character  and  of  his  honour*  and  would 
not  permit  me  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  can  be  justified  in 
his  accusations  against  him.  If  Mr.  Hec- 
tor Mitchell  were  really  guilty  of  the  atro- 
cities laid  to  his  charge,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  say  one  word  in  his  justification, 
but,  to  believe  he  was  so  guilty,  would  be 
to  believe  that  all  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  over  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Jamaica,  had  neglected  their 
duty  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  culpa- 
ble manner.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  suspend  their  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  and  character  of 
tliis  gentleman,  until  he  himself  has  been 
furnished  with  the  opportunity  of  defence. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  petitioners  having  ob- 
tained their  <*  Privilege  Papers,'^  as  a  fact 
which  shewed  that  their  birth  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  could  never, have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney-general  of  Jamaica,  in  disproof 
of  this  inference,  who  distinctly  states, 
that  privilege  papers  are  granted  without 
difficulty  to  parties,  without  any  neces- 
sity of  proor  as  to  their  having  been 
bom  in  the  island,  and  who  cites  the  ac- 
knowledged practice  of  the  corporation 
of  the  citv  01  Kingston,  and  their  autho- 
rity for  the  explanation  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement.  It  would  appear,  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  Privilege  act,  from 
the  general  desire  to  render  its  operation 
as  extensive  as  possible,  the  corporation 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  certi- 
ficates without  any  inquiry  into  the  places 
of  birth  of  the  persons  applying  for  them, 
and  very  frequently  to  persons  who  were 
known  to  be  sliens* 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir,  I  cai^ 
not  consent  to  concur  in  any  censure,  di.- 
rect  or  implied,  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Manchester,  which  upon  grounds 
so  limited  as  those  which  are  now  before  the 
House,  it  may  be  attempted  to  pass  upon 
JiliD.  If  the  proposition  of  a  Secret  Com- 
.  mittee  which  was  made  to  the  hon.  and 
Jearned  genUeman  bad4>een  acpeded  to^ 


there  would  have  iieen  no  necessity  for 
that  suspension  of  judgment,  for  wfaich^ 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  call  on  the  part  of  thia 
House.  I  shall  therefore  not  think  it  ne* 
cessary  to  detain  them  any  longer,  and 
leave  it  to  the  House,  ?  without  hesitation, 
to  decide,  whether  the  statement  of  the 
hon«  and  learned  member  has  established 
any  thing  like  criminality  against  the  duke 
of  Manchester  and  the  government  of 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  support  the  motion,  if  he 
conceived  that  it  implied  any  blame  on 
the  duke  of  Manchester ;  but  this  wm 
not  either  the  intended  object  or  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  proposal.  It  appeared  probable 
to  him,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Man* 
Chester  had  been  misled  in  this  trans- 
action, either  by  an  incorrect  statement  of 
facts,  or  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  advbe  him;  and  he  understood  the 
arguments  of  his  hon.  and  learned  firiend 
to  apply  rather  to  those  individuals  than 
to  tne  duke  personally,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  DC  actuated  by  any  thing  biH 
a  desire  to  do  justice  in  the  administration 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  honourable  under  Secretary  for 
the  colonies  had  alluded  to  certain  do- 
cuments not  before  the  House;  from 
which  he  alleged,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  transportation  of  the  individuals  Xti 
question  was  fully  justified  by  evidence 
and  information  obtained  subsequently  to 
their  being  discharged  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  that  it  was  not  expedient  at 
present  to  submit  these  documents  to  the 
House.  This  was  ceruinly  a  sufficient 
ground  for  suspending  any  final  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parU«i  to 
the  transaction ;  but  not,  in  his  opinion^ 
a  sufficient  ground  to  resist  further  iiw 
quiry.  He  was  bound  for  the  present  to 
suppose,  upon  the  statement  of  the  hoiu 
gentleman,  that  the  ilocuments  in  his 
possession,  upon  the  iace  of  them,  war* 
ranted  that  statement.  But,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  there  were  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  papers  and  the  evidence 
now  produced  to  the  House,  which  tended 
to  throw  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  source 
from  which  his  Urace  had  derived  the  ad- 
ditional testimony  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments which  were  for  the  present  witb- 
bekL 

He  had  done,  upon  the  present  occaaieBt 
what  he  very  sddom  dia  with  regard  te 
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Ibo  voktamai  p«fieri  upon  the  tiUe  of 
tkat  Eio«ie--4i6  fM  re«{«cteDtivdy  the 
flffi^vits  pn  bot&  sides,  ^xbtbited  in  fche 
SupreniaCourtt  upon  the  diicttwion  of  the 
bibees  c«i|)H*>  He  had  been  iodoced 
the  i^ore  paiiiciilarly'  to  do  s(v  beoaime 
a  iieer  relauen  of  ois  owa— -to  whose 
laarmog,  capaoky,  and  integrity»  he  waa 
glad  of  this  oppartuoity  of  heating  tesii- 
■lony—was  the  presidiag  ladge  in  that 
eaurt.  He  would  undertake,  hv  a  very 
few  ob8er?atioos  upon  these  affidavits,  to 
aatisfy  thd  House,  that  the  Court  eonld 
BOt  have  done  otherwise  than  disehargo 
the  prisoners;  and  would,  at  the  same  tiase, 
point  oat  4lie  circuoistances  in  the  evi- 
denoe  which  had  left  a  atrong  impression 
on  hia  mind  against  the  integrity  of  the 
parties  who  had  originally  oaosed  the 
petitioners  to  be  imprisoned,  and  irom 
whom,  probably,  the  aubseqoent  informa- 
tion in  the  nnproduced  documents  had 
bean  derived.  JPref  ious  to  the  applicatioa 
§ar  the  habeas  corpus,  it  appeared,  by  the 

Cpers  on  the  tabfe,  that  some  proceeding 
d  taken  place,  probaUy  for  the  inform- 
ation of  thegovernor,  upon  the  question 
of  Leoeane's  place  of  birth.  In  these 
preceedings*  the  strongest  evidence  against 
him  was  contained  in  an  affidavit  of  hia 
half-sister,  Lucille  Leoesne,  who  4wore 
that  he  wai  born  at  Port-au-Prince.  Thia 
affidavit  was  made  the  ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1823«  Now,  the  rde  to  shew  cause 
why  a  habeas  corpus  should  not  issue, 
was  granted  on  toe  17th  of  the  same 
month.  In  support  of  which  were  pro- 
duced, amongst  otliers,  the  affidavits  of 
four  persons,  Harvey,  Charlotte  Leeesne, 
Rose  Mandrew,  and  Wilson;  sworn  Ihe 
eleventh  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  Lucille  Leeesne  the  half- 
sister,  both  before  and  after  she  had  made 
her  affidavit  of  the  9th,  had  stated  her 
perfect  knowledge  that  her  brother  waa 
bam  in  Kingston,  that  she  had  on  the 
seventh  declared  her  intention  to  make 
an  affidavit  to  that  effect  on  his  behalf, 
but  that  on  the  ninth  and  tenth,  she  had 
refilled ;  alleging,  that  she  had  been  pr^ 
vailed  on  by  Uiree  white  persons  to  swear 
against  him,  and  particularly  by  the  persua** 
sions  of  a  Mr.  Villegraine;  who  told  her, 
that  if  her  brother  waa  shipped  off,  as  be 
vouhi  be  in  conaequenoe  of.  her  affidavit, 
ahe  would  become  iotitled  to  one  half  of 
her  falber'a  property ;  and  threatancd« 
besides,  if  she  did  not  make  this  affidavit, 
thatshe  ahould  herself  be  impiteuiad  and 
pat  Mito  irons.    V^w^Abbaughjthe.Court 


had,  in  Che  first  instance,  granted  only  a> 
rule  to  show  cause,  and  t&reby  givea  a« 
fall  opportunity,  both  to  this  woman  and  to 
Mr.  Villegraine,  to  contradict  these  tour 
affidavitsi  yet  no  affidavit  was  produced* 
by  either  of  them  to  deny  ar  explain  die 
very  serious  matters  alleged  against  them. 
And  this  was  the  more  renapfcable^  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  Villegraine  was  a: 
white  man,  that  he  had  made  an  affidavit' 
against  Leeesne,  swearing  very  concisely* 
that  he  waa  bom  at  Port-au-rrincef  but 
without  any  circmnstaneesi  and  leaving  It' 
doubtful  whether  he  swore  to  his  own 
knowledge  or  by  mformatiao.  TheHoase< 
must  see,  that  these  gmve  impotationa 
upon  the  principal  witnesses  on  one  side- 
ot  the  queatlen,  remahung-onrefuted  after 
a  fuU    opportimity  for  reftitalloD  irmn 
the  17th  to  the  S5th  day  of  October, 
when  the  habeas  corpus  was  finally  ^rant* 
ed,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
even  if  we  remaining  part  of  the  evidence 
had  been  more  doubtful  than  it  appeared- 
to  be.    There  were,  undoubtedly,  centra- 
dictions;  but  the  preponderance,  inde*. 
pendently  of  the  circumstances  he  had 
mentioned,  waa  greatly  in  favour  of  the^ 
petitioners'  claim  to  be  naiive  subjects. 

The  obeervations  of  the  Attorney-gene-^ 
nd  of  the  island  on  this  subject  wer» 
somewhat  singular ;  foe  he  expressed  his> 
astonishment  that  the  Court  had,  in  their 
decision,  not  paid  more  attention  to  the* 
affidavits  of  persons  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  magistrate^  and  of  Mr. 
Innes,  a  police  officer;  as  if  it  were  the. 
practice  or  the  duty  of  judges  to  be  in* 
floenc^  by  their  notions  of  the  character 
of  witnesses  who  made  affidavits,  instead* 
of  the  facta  which  theae  affidavits  con* 
tained.  While  tins  imputation  against 
Mr.  Villegraine,  of  bavv^g  suboroML  a 
witness  to  commit  perjury  against  the 
petitioners,  remained,  tlie  hon.  and  Jaam- 
ed  gentiemaa  asid,  he  mtist  auapeet -what* 
ever  came  firom  the  same  aoorce.  What- 
ever objection  there  might  ezfert  to  the 
prodaclion.of  the  subsequent  evidence  $b 
to  the  conspiracy,  there  could  be  no  mis-: 
chief  whatever  in  publishmg  that^if  there 
was  any.— which  reUted  to  the  birth  of  the* 
petitkKieia*  If  that  evidence  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  then  he  would  aay, 
tint  Leoesne  and  Escofiery  were  the  most 
oppressed  of  men.  They  had  been  not 
onqr  forced  to  quit  their  occupatioas,  and' 
to  abandon  the  means  of  their  sabssitettce, 
but  transported fiaom the  cemUryin  «hioh< 
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they  ohimed  tli«  right  of  iwtivity>  after 
the  aoifiDpeached  and  unimpeachable 
judf^aent  of  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  their  favour.  Tliey  had  no 
other  tribunal  left  to  which  they  could 
appeal  but  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
he  thought  that  House  would  not  do  its 
duty — would  not  act  in  its  usual  character 
of  defender  of  the  oppressed— >if  they  did 
not  call  for  the  production  of  the  evidence. 

But,  he  begged  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  he  did  not  call  for  the  evidence, 
or  vote  for  inquiry,  with  any  object  to 
criminate  the  duke  of  Msnchester.  He 
had,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  objection 
to  making  the  functions  of  that  House 
subservient  to  the  production  of  evidence, 
to  be  afterwards  used  by  private  parties 
in  a  court  of  justice.  And  be  was  willing 
and  desirous,  that  the  condition  on  which 
the  petitioners  should  be  allowed  to  seek 
for  such  redress  as  might  result  from  an 
inquiry  by  that  House,  should  be,  a  pledge 
of  their  forbearance  to  make  use  of  any 
of  the  evidence  that  might  be  laid  before 
the  House,  in  support  of  any  actions  they 
might  be  advised  to  bring,  or  had  already 
brought,  against  Iiis  Grace.  But,  when  he 
considered  the  very  peculiar  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  colonies,  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  appeals  of  a  description  like 
the  present.  The  population,  of  which 
the  petitioners  formed  a  part,  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  West  Indies.  It  was, 
ha  believed,  rapidly  increasing  both  in 
numbers  and  intelligence;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  was  likely. to  form  a  verv  im« 
Dortant  security  against 'the  most  oread- 
tul  of  all  revolutions  that  could  affect  the 
colonies.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  white  population 
could  speedily  be  brought  to  view  the  im- 
portance of  the  people  of  mixed  colour  in 
that  light.  The  prejudices  which  had,  for 
so  many  venerations,  led  them  to  consider 
the  blacks  as  an  inferior  race,  naturally 
extended  to  all  who  had  a  mixture  oif 
African  blood  in  their  veins. 

He  was  far  from  meaning  thb  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  whites.  He  considered  it 
as  a  feeling  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
atate  of  society  in  which  they  found  them* 
aelves,  and  to  be  treated,  not  with  re- 
proaeh  or  contumely,  but  with  the  great- 
est caution  and  delicacy.  Whilst  that 
feeling  existed,  there  was  a  natural  jea- 
lousy of  any  approach  of  the  people  of 
colour  to  an  equality  of  rights  with  them. 
He  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  footing 
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on  whieh  the  people  of  colour  hi  Jamaica 
were  now  placed,  had  Jbeen  obtained  for 
them  by  great  prudence  and  judgment  in 
the  conciliation  of  that  feeling,  and  that 
many  of  the  white  mbabitants  still  retaia 
a  ^rent  portion  of  the  doubt  and  besitatioa 
with  which  they  had  assented  to  the  pri^* 
vileges  of  the  people  of  colour.  If  the 
least  cause  of  alarm  occurred —if  the 
slightest  suspicion  were  awakened-* of 
any  thing  like  revolt  or  disafeetion 
amongst  the  slaves— -it  was  too  easy,  iir 
the  fcarof  soaverwhelming  a  calamity,  Uat 
confound  the  means  of  deifence  with  the 
causes  of  danger,  and  to  view  the  roost 
innocent  actions  of  a  distrusted  party  aa 
indications  of  conspiracy  and  guilt.  He 
thought  it  possible,  and  he  meant  to  sajr 
no  more,  that  the  petitioners  might  have 
been  the  victims  of  this  apprehension,  and 
that  the  ruin  of  the  individuals  upon  pre- 
texts too  slight  to  bear  examination,  was 
the  result  of  a  prejudice  affainst  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged.  If  tliis  were  so, 
in  his  judgment,  it  became  the  more  in-' 
cumbent  on  that  House  to  show  to  the 
free  people  of  colour  that  they  were  not 
driven  to  seek  redress  for  their  wrongs  by 
force,  but  might  expect  it  from  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  House,  if  denied 
to  them  by  the  fears  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  whites.  He  therefore  trusted,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  for  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  justice 
to  these  two  unfortunate  men,  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would  be 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  however  he  might 
have  been  disposed  to  prefer. the  course 
suggested  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  under 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  he  should  not 
now  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee.  The  short  question  upon  the 
present  charge,  as  it  applied  to  the  con« 
duct  of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  was, 
whether  the  duke  had  or  had  not  treated 
British  subjects  as  aliens  only  could  law- 
fully be  treated :  that  was  a  simple  ques-^ 
tion,  and  one  easily  capable  of  proof,  but 
one  which  certainly  waa  neither  proved 
nor  disproved  by  tbie  evidence  already  be-^ 
fore  the  House.  InoneadmisBion,however, 
all  parties  must  agree ;  namely,  that  wheo 
the  duke  of  Manchester  came  forward, 
offering  to  wave  the  privileffe  which  hie 
absence  gave  him,  and  submit  to  clear 
his  conduct  by  a  trial  at  law,  he  did  en- 
title himself,  so  long  as  the  question  wae 
pending,  to  the  suspension  of  every  thing 
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likd  aefere  or  udaad  judgment  agMivt 
him.  It  WM  •  8tr<H)g  presumption,  not 
oolj  that  his  grace  had  conducted  him* 
self  with  propriety,  but  tliat  it  was  his  own 
conscientious  belief  that  his  conduct  would 
bear  in?estigation.    Had  he  made  *  this 

Eroposal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
usiness,  it  would  have  entitled  liim  to 
this  favourable  construction;  but  much 
more,  was  he  entitled  to  it,  when  he  made 
this  proposal,  after  knowing  the  impression 
which  had  been  made,  the  exaggerations 
which  had  gone  abroad,  respecting  the 
case  of  these  individuals  in  this  country, 
and  after  he  had  reviewed,  in  consequence, 
all  his  own  proceedings,  and  had  closely 
examined  tne  conduct  of  ^^&^  officer 
concerned  in  the  transaction.    The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Peterborough 
had  observed,  that  if  the  duke  of  Man- 
chewer  had  done  wrong,  he  had  probably 
been  misled*    In  this  opinion  he  entirely 
concurred ;  but  it  was  yet  to  be  shown 
that  the  duke^  in  what  he  had  done,  had 
exceeded  his  authority :  and  that  he  him- 
self entertained  no  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  his  conduct,  was  at  least  to  be 
presumed  from  the  readiness  with  which 
he  courted  inquiry  into  it.    The  main 
feature  in  the  case  then  came  to  be  con- 
aidered--namely,  what  there  had  been  in 
the  conduct  of  other  persons  apart  from 
that  of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  nhich 
afforded  ground  for  complaint ;  and,  upon 
that  point  he  was  free  to  say»  that  govern- 
ment had  at  least  so  far  thought  there 
was  ground   for  investigation,   that  the 
eommiisiittiers  in  the  West  Indies  had  re- 
ceived instructions  (and  in  about  a  month 
benoe  they  would  be  in  Jamaica)  to  ex- 
amine into  all  the  circumstances,    and 
transmit  home  a  report  generally  upon 
the  transaction.    Under  these  circurosun*^ 
ces,   he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to 
maintain  the  proposition  that  no  further 
inquiry  was  called  for.    He  admitted  that 
it  waSp  and  that  it  ought  to  he  had  ;  but, 
both  the  offer  made  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester and  the  course  of  justice  required 
that  th^  should  be  separated,  and  not 
ibvolved  oue  with  the  other.    The  inqui- 
ry into  the  other  parts  of  the  case  could 
not  co-exist  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Manchester.    He 
was  prepsred  to  admit  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  it  was  morally  impossible,  at 
thiit  late  period  of  the  session,  that  it 
could  then  be  gone  into  and  brought  to  a 
dtfteruiination.     When  he  considered  the 
distance  of  the  place;  and  the  voluminous 


mass  of  evidence  collected  in  the  progresa; 
of  the  inquiry,  he  thought  that  the  hon.' 
and  learned  gentleman  must  himself  admit, 
that  to  go  into  an  inquiry  at  that  period/ 
could  not  lead  to  any  beneficial  result. » 
He   would  recommend   that-  advantage, 
should  be  taken  of  the  interval  between, 
the  close  of  the  present  session  and  thci 
beginning  of  the  next,  to  obtain  the  report, 
of  the  commissioners,  and  to  procure  fur«u 
ther  evidence.    He  should  hsve  no  sort 
of  objection  to  enter  into  the  ipquiry  ear«i 
ly  next  session,  and  to  allow  that  inquiry* 
to  be  as  ample  and  complete  as  the  hon«» 
and    learned     gentleman     could    wish* 
Enough  had  already  transpired  to  excite  a 
public  feeling  against  the  duke  of  Man** 
Chester ;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  fair 
to  aggravate  this  prejudice  by  entering, 
into    an   inquiry   which    could    not    be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    On 
the  one  hand,  the  government  had  more 
evidence  to  procure ;  and  on  the  other« 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 'had 
already  obtained  so  much  evidence,  and 
who  shewed  no  want  of  a  zealous  disposi- 
tion to  obtain  evidence,  would  have  aa 
opportunity  of  making  his  case  more  com-^ 
plete,  so  that  both  sides  would  come  to 
tiie  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  better  prepared  fully  to  elu^ 
cidate  the  matter. 

Mr,  Brougham  rose,  to  request  his  hon; 
and  learned  friend  to  accede  to  the  pro-* 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  oppo- 
site, which  he  thought,  the  state  of^  the 
session  considered,  was  the  best  calculated 
to  obtain  the  ends  of  substantial  justice.. 
As  the  evidence  stood,  the  transaction 
was  a  roost  iniquitous  one.  These  three 
points  would  have  to  be  made  out :  first* 
that  there  had  been  proof  that  the  com- 

Slainants  were  aliens ;  secondly,  that  there 
ad  been  the  sedition  imputed  ;  and  third** 
ly,  that  there  had  been  ground  for  sending 
them  away  without  being  heard  in  their 
defence.  Now,  as  the  case  stood,  it  waa 
nonsense  to  talk  of  conflicting  evidence  9 
the  proof  of  the  birth  was  as  clear  as  could 
be  desired.  What  might  srise  out  of  the 
papers  further  to  be  produced,  he  could 
not  judge;  but  the  matter  stood  as  he 
described  it  at  present.  With  reference 
to  the  postponement  of  the  committee,  he 
would  further  observe,  that  it  was  onbf 
just  to  tske  the  case  of  the  individuals 
into  the  consideration  of  the  House.  They 
were  highly  respectable  men;  they  had 
been  ruined  by  their  banishment ;  and  bad 
hitherto  been  supported  by  the  oontribu* 
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ttoot  of  some  benevolent  iodividualt ;  but 
certainly,  •$  this  delay  waa  to  take  place, 
aome  meana  of  existence  ought  to  be  af- 
forded theni  by  parliament. 

Mr.  Sijfkes  deprecated  the  idea  of  ad- 
journing the  inquiry  for  another  year;  but 
If  such  were  the  wish  of  the  House^  he 
would  not  be  positive  in  opposing  it. 
This,  however,  he  would  say,  tnat  it  waa 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  complainants  during 
that  time,  as  they  were  totally  without 
fhnds,  and  supported  by  the  charity  of 
friends. 

Mr.  Grossett  said,  he  took  a  different 
view  of  the  case  from  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  thought  these  persons  migm 
oe  guilty,  and  he  denied  that  they  were 
entitled  id  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  hoped  the  House  would 
support  these  injured  individuals,  without 
any  reference  to  the  view  just  thrown  out 
by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Brousham  reminded  the  hon.  mem- 
ber,  that  all  his  statements  were  derived 
from  private  letters,  and  that  all  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  his  hon.  and  teamed  friend  had 
been  taken  on  oath. 

Sir  C  Forbes  thought  this  a  cue  of 

greater  oppression  than  any  he  had  ever 
eard  of  m  the  East  Indies. 

Dr.  Lushington  then  replied,  and  ani- 
madverted wiUi  great  warmth  on  a  pamph- 
let, published  by  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Gronett),  stigmatising  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  petitioners  in  the  most 
unwarrantable  manner.  He  had  read 
that  pamphlet  with  the  utmost  disgust, 
and  with  contempt  the  most  unmitigated. 
He  would  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the 
•right  hon.  Secretary  for  postponement, 
but  he  called  upon  the  House,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  consider  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  parties ;  and  he  relied  upon 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  full,  entire,  and  free  in- 
Quiry,  in  the  next  session,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  motion  was  then,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn. 

BucKiMOHAM  HousB  BiLL.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  readioe, 

Mr.  Bankes  expressed  his  regret,  tnat 
a  site  had  not  been  chosen  on  which  a 
palace  might  be  built  more  accordant  with 
tbit  opulence  of  the  country  and  the 
dignity  «if  the  ioveireign.    He  thought 


that  Hyde*park   or  the  Regent'a^park 
would  be  much  more  eliffible. 

The  ChanciUor  of  the  Exchequer  admit- 
ted, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
palace  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  the  personal  comforts  of  the  sovereign 
might  be  consulted;  but  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  his  majesty,  in  the  arrangementa 
now  in  contemplation,  to  infringe  on  the 
conveniences  of  the  public,  by  any  en- 
croachments on  the  parks.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  a  site  for  a 
palace,  in  which  accommodation  might  be 
afforded,  not  only  for  his  majesty,  but  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  ambassadors,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state.  He  had  seen  the  splendid  plans  of 
Inigo  Jones,  for  a  royal  palace,  which  he 
comd  wish  to  aee  erected ;  but  it  could  , 
not  be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  royal 
parks,  without  infringing  materially  on 
the  comforts  of  the  public.  Hyde-park 
would  therefore  be  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion, as  fiir  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
and  as  respected  the  sovereign  himself;  for 
though  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  the 
residence  of  the  king  public,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should 
afford  the  means  of  privacy.  If  the  palaco 
were  built  in  Hyde-park,  it  would  be  ne« 
cessary  to  have  enclosures  round  it,  and 
if  plantations  were  now  made,  it  would 
take  some  twenty  years  before  they  were 
of  sufficient  growth  to  secure  that  degree 
of  privacy  which  would  be  desirable ;  and 
even  this,  if  it  could  be  acquired,  would  be 
a  great  encroachment  on  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  whether  it  was  in  Hyde? 
park  or  Kensington- gardens.  It  would  be 
fouird,  also,  that  the  Regent*s-park  would 
be  at  an  inconvenient  distance  for  the  de- 
spatcli  of  public  business.  With  respect  to 
Buckingbam-houae,  there  might  be  incon- 
veniences, but  there  were  advantages  be- 
loi^ing  to  It  which  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  As  to  the  abandonment  of 
Carlton-house,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
capricious  taste  on  the  part  of  his  majesty* 
It  might  be  said  rather,  that  instead  of  bis 
majesty  wishing  to  leave  that  house,  the 
house  seemed  disposed  to  leave  his  majes- 
ty. The  lower  part  of  the  house  consist  • 
ed  originally  of  offices,  but  was  now 
changed  to  apartments  where  his  majesty 
resided;  and  when  his  majesty  had  com- 
pany in  the  upper,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
propped  up.  The  house  had  not  been 
furnished  for  these  thirty  years,  and  was 
quite  unfit  In  many  other  respects  for  a 
royal  residence.    He  did  not  give  any 
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oj^inioDy  on  the  question  of  expending  a 
millioD,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  on  a  suitable 
palace  for  his  majesey;  but,  supposing 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted,  what  was 
to  become  of  bis  majesty  m  the  interim  ? 
Anda  supposing  a  royal  palace  to  be  after- 
wards erected,  the  present  buildings  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  country.     It  was  not  an 
improbable  thing  that  we  might  have  a 
queen  dowager,  or  an  heir  apparent,  each 
of  whom  would  require  a  residence.    As 
to   Carlton-house,   by    its    removal    an 
Dpen  view  would  be  obtained  from  Re- 
gent's-street  to  the  Park  and  the  Horse- 
guards  ;  and,  on  thatsupposition,  buildines 
might  be  erected  which  would  be  highly 
ornamental  to  the  metropolis ;  and  at  the 
same  time  government  might  so  dispose 
of  part  of  the  ground  situate  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  produce  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
projected  improvements.    Pa^t  of  the  site 
pf  Carlton-house  might  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy and  the  National  Gallery.    For  the 
former,  the  Strand  was  most  inconvenient; 
and  for  the  latter,  the  British  Museum 
was  not  the  most  proper  place.    With  re- 
spect to  Buckingham-house,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sovereign,  that  some  improvements  should 
take  place.  It  was  in  its  present  state,  des- 
perate dirty.    The  expense,  he  would  ad- 
mit, naight  not  be  less  than  200,000/. ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not  to  be  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  it  would  still 
be  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  and 
highly  desirable  for  the  accommodation 
of  other  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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POUSE   OF   LORDS. 

friday^  June  17. 

Rats  of  iNTaaxsT  in  India.]  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings  rose,  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  explain  the  clause  of  the  act  of  the 
iSth  of  George  Srd,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
made  in  India  to  12  per  cent.  He  objected, 
we  understood,  in  the  first  place,  to  tne  opi- 
nion given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
on  Che  construction  ofthe  clause  of  this  act. 
He  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  their 
opinion ;  but  he  must  dissent  Qrom  it,  when 
he  found  it  in  contradiction  with  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  acted  on  for  half  a 
century  in  India.  It  surely  could  never 
ht  maintained  that  the  simple  opioioo  of 


counsel,  however  respectable,  sboidd  w^ 
persede  so  long  a  practice.  This,  it  waa 
true,  was  not  ukely  to  happen  now ;  but 
bad  times  might  return,  and  their  lord- 
ships should  oe  careful  not  to  establish 
such  a  precedent.  The  opinion  given 
purported,  that  the  clause  in  question 
extended  to  the  whole  of  India,  even  to 
powers  totally  independent  of  the  East- 
India  company — ^than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust,  when  it  was  considered 
what  the  practice  had  been.  The  pream- 
ble of  the  act  showed  what  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  was.  It  was  made  penal  to 
take  a  higher  rate  of -interest  than  12  per 
centt  because,  under  the  plea  of  interest, 
presents  had  sometimes  oeen  corruptly 
taken ;  but  the  framers  of  the  bill  never 
dreamt  that  they  were  competent  to  re- 
strain British  subjects  from  taking  any 
rate  of  interest  in  the  dominions  of  an  in- 
dependent prince»  over  whose  states  they 
had  no  autnority.  If  this  could  be  sup« 
posed,  the  greatest  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency would  appear  in  the  subsequent 
practice  of  the  government  of  I  ndia.  How 
could  acts  done  in  foreign  independent 
states  be  made  prosecutable  and  recover- 
able  only  in  his  majesty's  courts  in  India  ? 
This  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  penalty 
was  enacted  which  these  courts  had  not 
the  means  of  inflicting.  The  noble  mar- 
quis then  proceeded  to  show,  tliat  the 
construction  put  upon  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  waa 
inconsistent  with  regulations  which  had 
been  subsequently  made  by  the  supreme 

government  of  India.  These  regulatiooa 
ad  the  force  of  law.  They  were  not 
issued  until  after  they  had  been  registered 
in  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
they  were  annusUy  laid  before  parliament* 
These  regulationshad  sanctioned  the  lend- 
ing of  money  at  a  much  higher^rate  of 
interest  than  12  per  cent.  A  regulation 
was  promulgated  in  1798,  authorizing  the 
recovery  of  interest  at  24  to  37  per  cent. 
Another  regulation,  made  in  1803,  ex- 
tended the  rate  of  interest  to  30  per  cent. 
These  regulations,  apd  the  practice  which 
had  been  constantly  followed,  clearly 
showed,  that  the  court  of  directors  and 
the  government  of  India  had  never  under- 
stood the  act  to  put  any  limit  on  the  rate 
of  interest,  with  respect  to  contracts  made 
by  British  subjects  domiciled  in  the  terri« 
tory  of  a  foreign  prince.  On  these  grounds 
be  submitted  to  their  lordships  a  bill  to 
amend  and  explain  the  act  of  the  IStb  of 
George  Srd.    After  the  first  reading*  be 
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should  mofe  thit the  opinion  of  thejud^ 
es  be  taken,  to  ascertain  whether  the  bill 
he  now  introduced  clearly  and  effectually 
explained  whnt  ought  to  be  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clauses  of  the  act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  interest. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  June  !?• 

JcTDOBS*  Salaries  Bill.]    On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  his  opinion  re- 
mained unchanged  as  to  this  bill,  which 
he  believed  to  be  unjust  and  uncalled-for. 
Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  progres- 
siTo  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  puisne 
judges. '  A  few  years  ago  their  salary  was 
but  3,000/.  a*year,  and  25>  or  rather  83, 
per  cent  was  then  added,  to  make  op  for 
the  increased  price  of  the  articles  of  life, 
and    that  was   deemed   sufficient.    The 
prices  lowered ;  but  no  reduction  of  the 
salary  was  the  consequence.    Then  fol- 
lowed the  restoration  of  the  currency, 
which  must  again  have  made  a  difference 
In  their  favour,  amounting  to  25  per  cent 
more,   independent  of  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  other  branches  of  their  expen- 
diture.   The  consequence  of  these  several 
additions  since  the  year  1809,  was,  that 
the  judges*  salaries  were  raised  in  the  pro- 
portion of  TflOOl.  a-year,  as  compared  to 
the  3,000/.  with  which  they  were  satisfied 
15  years  ago.     If  granting  these  large 
and  unnecessary  allowances  to  the  judges, 
was  evincing  a  faithful  stewardship  of  the 
public  purse,  then  be  did  not  know  what 
the  meaning  of  an  unfaithful  steward  was. 
He  wished  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  ju- 
dicial Situation  upheld ;  but  he  disliked  to 
see  it  done  at  this  expense ;  and  still  more 
he  disliked  their  being  placed  in  the  track 
of  promotion,    or  translation,    like  the 
bishops;  because  he  was  convinced  that 
•  in  the  law,  as  in  the  church,  such  pros- 
pects were  detrimental  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  John  Williams  concurred  in  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  by  bis 
learned  friendy  and  regretted  that  minis- 
ters had  persevered  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure through  the  House.  He  knew  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  general  regulation 
for  the  particular  age  at  which  a  judge 
ought  to  retire;  for  some  men  were  as 
competent  to  transact  business  at  70  years 
of  age  as  others  were  at  60.  It  was,  how- 
.ever,  parofuHy  remarkable  to  notice  the 


age  at  which  judges  were  appointed,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  the  bench,  and 
more  particularly  during  what  might  be 
called  the  dynasty  of  the  present  lord 
chancellor.  His  opinion  was,  that  5,000/. 
while  in  office,  and  4,000/.  on  retiring,  was 
a  fit  and  proper  salary. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said*  that  nothing 
would  be  more  absurd  than  to  establish, 
as  a  general  regulation,  that  a  judge 
should  not  be  appointed  until,  or  should 
retire  at,  a  certam  age.  Considering  the 
bodily  labour  to  which  a  judge  was  sub- 
ject, provided  at  the  a^e  of  45  he  had  a 
character  in  his  profession  and  sufficient 
professional  quBllfication,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  want  of  age  should  be  a  disquali- 
fication. He  had  no  such  impression  on 
his  mind,  that  60  was  a  proper  age.  The 
effect  of  this  increase  would  be«  to  induce 
men  to  undertake  office  who  bad  sufficient 
bodily  power  to  undergo  its  fatigues. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  thought  the  augmeota* 
tions  had  been  carried  to  an  extent  beyond 
all  reasonable  endurance.  Why  should  the 
judges  be  paid  more  than  the  Secretariea 
of  State?  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  dignity  of  a  judge  waa 
not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  hia 
salary.  Nor  could  he  see  the  propriety 
of  stimulating  the  judees  to  move  out  of 
their  present  quiet  circle  of  society,  and 
rear  toe  younger  branchas  of  their  fami- 
lies at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Besides, 
he  bad  to  complain  that  several  useless 
offices  were  still  maintained  about  these 
courts*  So  decidedly  opposed  waa  he  to 
the  proposed  augmentation,  that  he  meant 
to  move*  as  an  amendment,  that  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  be  reduced  from  5>500/. 
to  5,000/.  The  increase  was  considered 
by  lawyers  of  different  politics  as  entirely 
too  much.  There  was  another  sulnect  to 
which  his  learned  friend  had  not  adverted 
—he  meant  the  principle  of  making  the 
puisne  judges  iramovesble. 

Mr.  N>  Calvert  thought  there  was  still 
a  great  dilproportion  between  the  full  sa- 
laries and  the  retiring  allowances  of  the 
judges,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducinff  men  to  cling  to  office  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  were  unfit  for  its  duties. 
He  had  seen  judges  on  the  bench  who 
were  labouring  under  two  of  the  disquali- 
fying infirmities  of  old  age-^eafneas  and 
peevishness. 

The  Chancellor  ^  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  he  were  disposed,  he  could  not  now 
increase  the  amount  of  the  retired  allow* 
aacest  although  it  waa  competent  for  the 
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H0U96  10  reduce  it  Ha  cottfended  for- 
the  propriety  of  the  scale  in  the  bill,  and 
that  it  waa  calculated  to  induce  peraona 
to  undertake  judicial  offices  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  were  best  calculated  to 
l^erforiD  their  dmies. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onshw  said,  that  he  per- 
f  oiially  blew  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
judicial  business  was  performed  by  the 
•oldest  judges  on  the  bench,  who  were  nei* 
ther  deaf  nor  peevish. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  tirae.  Mr. 
Hobhottse  then  moved  to  leave  out  **  five 
hundred.**  Upon  whiph  the  House,  di- 
vided :  Ayes  45  ;  Noes  74.  The  bill  was 
then  passed. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson.]  On  the  no- 
tion, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Abereromby  said*  that  as  the 
Speaker  was  about  to  leave  the  chair,  he 
•begged  to  call  the  attentton  of  the  House 
to  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  to 
vi^hich  he  was  sure  the  House  would  lend 
A  favourable  ear.  He  wished  to  call  the 
attention  «f  the  House  to  tlie  condition  of 
one  of  its  members — a  person  who  had 
performed  the  most  meritorious  services 
to  hb  country,  and  on  whom  foreign 
princes  had  ooaierred  the  highest  honours 
—he  meant  his  hon.  and  galuntfriemi  Uie 
member  for  Southwark.  He  would  first 
state,  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally, 
that  he  did  not  wi»h  to  attach  the  least 
blame  to  the  persons  at  whose  instance 
his  gallant  friend  had  been  removed  from 
the  armvt  stnd  still  less  would  he  say  any 
thing  which  could  cast  the  least  reflection 
on  his  royal  highness  the  commande^ao- 
chief;  nor  would  he  call  in  question  the 
authority  by  which  he  had  been  removed, 
nor  impose  restrictions  on  the  prerogsttves 
of  the  Crown.  Far  was  it  from  his  inten- 
tion to  complain  of  any  opinions  of  hon. 
gentlemen  upon  this  subject ;  nor  did  he 
intend,  in  the  alightest  degree,  to  invite  a 
revision  of  the  past.  His  object  was,  to 
persuade  the  House  to  do  honour  to  itself, 
j>y  shewing  a  sympathy  with  one  of  its 
members,  the  tenor  of  whose  life,  and  his 
public  services^  had  reflected  equal 
llonour  upon  himself  and  his  country. 
That  gallant  individual  was  endowed  m 
(the  meat  eipinent  degree  with  noble  senti- 
ments. Hit  errors,  if  they  were  errors, 
iiad  arisen  £rovtk  the  excess  of  an  ardent 
mtndt  and  from  an  extreme  zeal  in  the 
aervico  of  liis  country.  It  was  UDiie- 
cesaary  lor  him  to  aay  that  the  military 
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career  of  bis  gallant  friend,  a  period  6f 
twenty^nine  jreara  of  serrtce,  bad  been  is* 
terrupted  by  a  measure  which  preceded 
all  inquiry.  He  would  ask  any  hoo.  men* 
her  who  heard  him,  whsther,  in  conse* 
quence  of  any  thine  which  had  taken  place, 
either  there  or  euewhere,  his  hon.  and 
galUnt  friend  Was  less  valued  and  cherished 
by  his  profession,  or  less  esteemed  by  the 
House  or  the  country  ?  Sure  he  was, 
that  every  man  who  heard  him  would  an- 
swer in  the  ne^tive.  And,  was  such  a 
man  to  have  his  military  glory  thus  ai 
•onoe  and  for  ever  blasted  ?  His  boo.  and 
gallant  friend  had  been  dismissed  without 
either  trial  or  inquiry.  He  sought  in- 
quiry; he  courted  investigation;  but  he 
was  refused.  He  slluded  to  this  psrt  of 
the  case,  only  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  tem- 
per, the  moderation,  the  great  forbearance 
with  which  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
conducted  himself  upon  that  occasion* 
That  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  gallant 
friend,  was  a  source  of  sincere  gratification 
to  his  friends,  and  be  was  sure  there  were 
many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who 
regretted,  that  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  doty  compelled  them  to  vote  as  ihe^ 
did.  He  confessed,  that  seeing  that  this 
inight  perhaps  be  the  last  sitting  of  the 
present  parliament,  be  waa  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  many  mem^ 
hers,  hitherto  advene,  must  now  be 
changed  upon  this  question.  Indeed,  he 
would  venture  to  ask  them  in  what  light 
they  now  viewed  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  his  gallant  friend.  He  appealed 
also  to  many  gallant  officers  who  had 
served  with  his  gallant  friend,  who  bad 
shared  with  him  the  toils  of  the  field, 
and  participated  in  its  glory  and  renown ; 
he  appealed  to  them,  whether,  if  the  name 
of  that  gallant  officer  were  replaced  in  that 
list  to  which  his  heroic  actions  and  valu- 
able services  entitled  him,  they  would  not 
hail  his  return  amongst  them  with  pleasure 
and  delight.  He  bad  eautioushr  abstained 
from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  conduct 
of  his  gallant  friend :  he  had  avoided  re- 
counting his  brilliant  services ;  and  he  had 
done  so  bscause  he  felt  k  waa  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  history  of  that  which  was 
already  known  to  the  House,  and  because 
his  only  object  was,  to  give  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  services,  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  Those  opinions  he  fondly  antici- 
pated would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  10  in- 
duce certain  individuats,  in  whom  the  fecU 
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iftf-to  do  10  was  not  waoting,  lo  represent, 
them  in  the  proper  quarter.     Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  what  had  fallen  from  him 
was  littered  with  a  fiew  to  prescribe  a 
particular  course  to  any  hon.  member : — 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  wished  to 
solicit  any  gentleman  who  heard  him^  to 
do  that  which  did  not  emanate  from  his 
own  free  will,  and  a  sense  of  his  public 
duty.    Neither  did  he  wish,   in  making 
these  observations,  to  give,  in  any  way,  a 
direction  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Had  he 
any  such  intention,  his  course  would  have 
been  widely  different  4o  that,  which  he  had 
pirsued*    But,  he  felt  it  right  to  say  what 
tie  had  said,  because  he  knew  that  there 
most  be  in  the  mind  of  a  gracious  sove- 
reign feelings  in  favour  of  gallant  actions 
and  services,  such  as  had  been  performed 
by  his  hon.  friend,  and  in  order  to  shew 
that  a  fsvourable  opportunity  offered  of 
extending  the  royal  grace  and  favour  in 
this  instance  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  House,  gratifying  to  the 
whole  of  the  army,  and  peculiarly  satis- 
factory to  the  country  at  large.    All  he 
had  done  was,  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  feelings  upon 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  result  should  lead 
10  the  restoration  of  bis  gallant  friend  to 
his  rank  in  his  profession,  he  should  be 
glad,  that  he  had  been  the  humble  in- 
strument of  sn  act  so  just  and  generous. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  the  gratification  he  felt  at  what 
his  learned  friend  had  offered  to  the 
House*  To  refer  back  to  the  errors  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  if  errors  they 
were,  would  shew  both  bad  taste  and  bad 
feeling  on  his  part ;  as,  whatever  they  were, 
they  were  now  forgotten,  by  a  recollection 
of  the  great  personal  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion which  that  hon,  officer  had  always 
shewn  to  the  honour*  and  interests  of  his 
profession.  His  restoration  would  be 
nailed  bv  the  whole  country*,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  those  who  might  at  the 
time,  have  approved  of  his  removal. 

Colonel  fKodekoutt  was  sure,  that  a 
more  welcome  proposition  could  not  have 
been  made  to  ttiat  House.  The  learned 
member  had  not  suggested  any  course, 
but  had  led  it  to  the  grace  and  fkvour  of 
his  majesCy,  who  waa  known  to  feel  plea- 
sure in  passing  acts  of  grace  and  favour. 
The  military  services  of  tlie  gallant  officer, 
coupled  witn  his  great  private  worth,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  weight 
In  that  quarter,  where  grace  and  favour 
were  known  to  dwell. 


Ltird  IF*  Bentinck  said,  it  waa  the  opinion 
of  the  army  generally,  that  there  was  no 
officer  in  the  service,  whose  bravery  and ' 
conduct  had  shed  greater  lustre  on  the 
British  arms,  or  had  rendered  more  essen- 
tial services  to  his  country  than  sir  Robert ' 
Wilson.    He  would  make  no  apology  for 
his  errors,  nor  question  the jpreroaative  of  ^ 
the  Crown  in  oismissing  officers  from  the 
army,  but  he  thought  that  If  the  gallant ' 
officer  were  restored  to  his  former  rank, 
the  deed  would  be  approved  by  the  whole 
nation-. 

Mr.  C  Calvert  said,  it  was  not  his  inten* 
tion  to  touch  upon  the  military  character  • 
or  services  of  his  hon.  colleague,  as  both 
were  too  well  known  to  require  anv  com-' 
ment  from  him ;  but  he  trusted  that  the ' 
recommendation  of  the  House  would  meet  * 
with  a  favourable  reception  in  the  highest 
quarter. 

Sir  M.  W.  JRi(f/<;y  hoped,  that  the  onan-^ 
imous  feeling  expressed  br  the  House  in 
favour  of  his  gallant  friend,  would  induce 
an  extension  to  him  of  the  roysl  grace- 
and  favour.  He  had  been  long  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  and  in  no  man  had  he^ 
ever  discovered  greater  integrity,  spirit, 
gallantry,  or  honour.  If  the  gallant  officer 
hod  committed  errors,  they  were  errors 
arising  from  the  best  feelings,  and  thty; 
most  be  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of 
his  former  brilliant  services*  If  the  rojsl 
favour  should  be  in  unison  with  the  opin- 
ion of  that  House,  it  would  restore  him  to 
that  service  to  which  he  wa^  an  ornament, 
and  the  honour  and  character  of  which, 
he  would  never  tarnish. 

Sir /2.  FerguMon said,  he  had  often,andat 
a  distant  period,  served  with  his  «illant 
friend,  and  would  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man  in  the  British  army  had  more  invaria- 
bly distinguished  himself  for  gallantry 'and 
bravery  than  sir  R.  Wilson  did.  The  res- 
toration of  his  gallant  friend  to  a  serviee 
of  which  he  had  been  so  great  an  orna« 
ment,  would  be  received  by  the  whole  ar-* 
my,  as  well  as  by  the  House,  with  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction.  He  hoped 
that  some  gallant  officers  opposite,  would' 
bear  their  testimony  to  the  military  cha^ 
racier  of  his  hon.  fnend. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  military  cha* 
racter  and  services  of  the  gallant  officers- 
No  nan  possessed  those  qualities  suited  te 
the  militaiy  service  more  than  that  gallant 
officer ;  and  it  would  give  him  great  plea- 
sure to  see  him  restored  to  the  serf  ice. 
If  bis  gallant  fmad  would  confine  his 
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leaU  and  abilities  within  their  proper  cfaan- 
D«]»  they,  would  be  rendered  the  more 
valuable  to  the  cerrice  and  to  the  coantry. 
At  the  same  time,  in  giving  this  opinion, 
he  must  be  understood  to  reserve  to  the 
Crown  the  full  and  entire  possession  of  all 
its  present  authority  over  the  officers  of 
the  army. 

Mr.  Mansdl  said,  that  whatever  errors 
the  gallant  officer  might  have  committed, 
he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  them, 
and  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  He  was  sure  the 
House  and  the  country  would  rejoice  at 
seeing  him  restored  to  his  rank. 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  said,  he  was  one  who  had 
voted  against  the  inquiry  into  the  gallant 
officer's  conduct ;  but  he  was  as  anxious  as 
any  hon.  member  could  be  to  see  him  re- 
stored to  his  station  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  only  one 
opinion  seemed  to  actuate  all  parties.  He 
wished  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  his  gallant  friend,  in  regard 
to  his  conduct  on  a  former  very  trying 
occasion.  He  was  the  professional  advi- 
ser of  the  pliant  officer,  and  he  had  the 
most  positive  knowledge,  that  the  utmost 
exertion  of  human  forbearance  had  been 
manifested  by  his  gallant  friend.  He  had 
teen  documents  which,  perhaps,  no  one 
besides  his  gallant  friend  could  have  re- 
frained from  publishing,  but  not  one  word 
of  them  would  his  gallant  friend  divulge, 
notwithstanding  the  aggravating  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

Customs  Consolidation  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  further  of  the  report 
of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Husiisson  begged  to  remind  the 
committee,  that  on  the  25th  of  March 
last,  he  had  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion a  variety  of  resolutions,  tending  to 
effect  very  important  changes  in  our  sys« 
tern  of  Duties  and  Customs,  and  applying, 
Boi  only  to  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, but  to  manufactured  articles  import- 
ed from  foreign  states.  He  had,  on  that 
occasion,  entered  at  great  length  into  a 
atatement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
was  proposed  that  these  alterations  should 
be  introduced  into  our  commercial  policy ; 
and  they  were  formally  recommended  in 
live  resolutions  brought  in.  At  the  same 
time,  in  efecttng  such  extensive  altera-, 
tions  in  a  system  of  duties  and  customs 
that  had  existed  through  so  long  a  sue- 
cession  of  years^  he  had  felt  most  desirous 
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of  availing  himself  of  all  the  l^t  and  ex" 
perience  that  could  aid  him  in  so  arduoos 
an  undertaking ;  and  he  had  accordingly 
invited  the  suggestions  and  observations 
of  all  practical  and  intelligent  men,  who 
might  be  willing  to  afford  him  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel  and  information.  He 
could  assure  the  committee,  that  that  in- 
vitation had  been  verv generally  accepted; 
for  no  person,  he  believed,  who  had  filled . 
his  situation  bad  everbecome  engaged  in 
a  more  extensive  correspondence  than 
himself,  or  had  received  more  numerous 
deputations,  or  had  been  a  party  at  more 
conferences,  than  he  had  received  and  met 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  since  those  altera- 
tions were  first  announced  in  parliamenL 
The  committee  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  this,  because  it  must  be  evioent  that 
many  individuals  would  be  seriously  affect- 
ed, or  would  consider  themselves  to  be  so, 
by  the  operation  of  such  changes.  In. 
mentioning  these  facts,  he  did  not  at  all 
desire  to  disparage  either  the  motives  or 
the  proceedings  of  those  individuals. 
Having  now,  therefore,  heard,  as  he  might 
assume,  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the 
subject  of  those  alterations  by  all  the  par- 
ties interested  in  their  operation,  he  now 
came  to  indicate  to  the  committee  how 
far  he  had  subsequently  modified  those  re- 
solutions which  he  had  hiti:oduced.  The 
modifications  which  he  had  now  to  sug-. 
gest  were  intended  still  further  to  extend 
and  establish  a  more  sound  and  salutary 
policy. than  had  hitlierto  prevailed  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  in 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of  our  manu- 
factures and  the  general  trade  of  the 
country.  In  looking  at  the  period  of 
time  which  had  been  occupied  in  consider- 
ing these  changes  and  modifications,  the 
committee  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
remember,  that  it  was  highly  essential 
that  important  alterations  in  a  system  so 
vast  and  complex  as  that  of  our  commer- 
cial revenue  should  not  be  inconsiderately, 
or  precipitately  adopted.  The  numerous 
propositions  that  had  been  submitted  to 
him  in  this  respect  by  the  many  parties 
he  had  alluded  to,  he  had  received  and 
reviewed  with  great  diitrust  and  jealousy. 
The  alterations  he  had  propounded  to  the 
committee  in  the  beginning  of  the  session 
were  founded  upon  the  best  information 
he  could  obtain,  and  the  roost  raatiirc  de- 
liberation he  could  bestow  upon  it.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  felt  then,  and  since, 
that  it  became  him  to  study  other  state- 
ments, and  to  get  information  from  all 
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(jaarters  vbut  he  rofght.mdd  (as  we  under* 
stood),  in  regard  to  some  of  the  parties 
by  whom  it  had  been  contributed,  that 
there  was  in  some  instances,  as  between 
himself  and  them,  an  issue  of  statements 
as  well  as  an  issue  of  expediency*  Now^ 
in  the  most  extensive  branches  of  our 
foreign  manufactures  and  commerce  he 
lied  been  able,  upon  the  result  of  all  the 
increased  knowledge  thai  he  had  arrived 
at  in  respect  of  them  since  he  first  pro- 
posed the  alterations  in  question,  to  ad* 
here  to  his  original  resolutions.  In  tiie 
great  and  staple  article  of  cotton  goods 
be  did  not  now  mesn  to  propose  any 
alteration  from  the  terms  upon  which 
it  was  already  leil ;  namely,  of  redacing 
tlie  old. duty  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  10 
per  cent.  So  of  all  duties  upon  woollens, 
be  proposed  to  adhere  to  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent.  In  like  manner^  the  duties 
upon  all  metallic  substances  would  remain 
Mnaltered,  excepting  in  the  single  article 
of  lead;  which  was  so  essential  in 
nany  branches  of  domestic  improvement 
io  this  country,  that  he  was  prepared  to 

Cropose  the  reduction  of  the  duty  still 
iwer  than  he  had  put  it.  In  the  ezteo* 
sive  article  of  earthenware,  he  proposed 
to  retain  the  duties  on  the  footing  already 
recommended.  But,  in  the  duties  upon 
aome  other  branches  of  our  manufactures, 
be  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce 
aome  modifications.  There  were  some  bran- 
ches of  our  linen-manufactures  on  which 
be  had  originally  proposed  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent ;  but*  upon  which, 
after  having  since  heard  the  evidence  and 
representstions  of  all  tlie  parties  who  had 
been  examined  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  disposed  to 
think  it  might  be  expedieoi  to  adopt  a 
different  m^e  of  levying  the  duty.  In- 
stead of  levying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  he 
thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  change 
it  for  another,  considering  that  it  was 
proper  to  avoid  imposing  a  duty  of  the 
ibrmer  kind  where  it  could  be  avoided, 
Mid  to  substitute,  in  this  case,  such  a 
one,  as  on  the  best  comparison  that  could 
be  made  between  prices  abroad  and 
prices  at  home,  might  seem  adequate  ta 
the  due  protection  of  our  own  trade. 
Now,  the  gradual  reduction  of  such  a 
doty,  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  the 
SMDOunt  of  that  ad  valorem  duty  which  he 
had  formerly  proposed,  would  either  tend 
to  admit  the  foreign  *  mannfaetures  in 
gvaater  supply,  or  cause  the  British  ma- 
ADfacturer,  by  imposing  upon  him  a  ne- 
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cessity  for  increased  industry  atid  sitte&- 
tioQ  to  hn  business,  so  to  reduce  the 
price  of  his  goods  as  to  be  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. There  were  several  circumstances 
connected  with  this  particular  manufacture, 
that  were  necessary  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  Ireland,  it  was  conducted 
by  manual  labour  alone,  he  might  say, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  machi- 
nery. In  respect  of  linens,  therefore,  it 
might  be  described  as  a  competition  be- 
tween labour  and  labour  that  must  subsist 
between  those  which  were  made  at  home 
and  those  which  were  manufactured 
abroad.  But  again,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land, the  interests  of  which  every  hon. 
gentleman  must  look  to  with  peculiar 
anxiety  and  favour,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  a  great  change  was  effecting  in  her 
linen-manufacture ;  for  machinery  was 
now  rapidW  introducing  itself  into  that 
branch  of  her  trade,  and  a  great  nropor- 
tion  of  capital  was  coming  gradually  into 
circulation  in  that  country ;  and  had  the 
foreign  manufacture  been  admitted  at  the 
lower  duty  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
posed, it  was  feared  that  many  impedi- 
ments might  have  opposed  themselves  to 
the  progress  ef  the  improving  commerce ; 
the  consequence  of  which  would,  probably, 
have  been  that,  losing  its  present  advanta<« 
ges,  the  Irish  linen  trade  might  never 
have  been  able  to  meet  its  foreign  com« 
petitors;  thai  thb  manufacture  would  not 
only  not  have  arrived  upon  any  favourable 
terms  in  other  markets,  but  might  have 
been  lost  to  Ireland  altosether.  The 
committee  would  see  the  dificulty  in  which 
any  person  must  stand  who  was  in  his 
situation.  If,  in  the  calculation  of  a  certain 
revenue,  a  slight  error  happened  to  be 
committed  in  th^  original  statement,  and 
the  produce  was  discovered  to  be  pro- 
portionably  affected,  or  altered,  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
correct  such  an  error;  and  the  public 
service  would  be  sensible  of  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  the  oceurrenqe*  of 
such  mistake.  But  if,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  duties,  or  the  regulations  of  trade, 
wherein  the  interest  of  so  many  thousands 
were  involved,  such  errors  should  happen 
to  creep  into  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
meet,  the  country  would  long  have  to 
brood  over  the  senous  consequences  that 
might  ensue.  It  seemed  to  him,  however 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  dntiea 
on  linens,  to  be  lowered  in  the  course  of 
eight  years  from  their  present  amount  to 
4  I 
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the  point  be  had  formerly  fixed,  the  com^ 
mittee  woald  not  be  discouraging  the 
capital  novr  engaged  m  that  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  but  would  be  ena- 
bKng  the  home  manufacture  to  rival,  in  a 
short  period,  the  foreign,  in  the  foreign 
market.  There  was  another  branch  on 
which  he  had  also  found  it  expedient  to 
alter  his  original  determination ;  tie  alluded 
to  glass,  on  which  he  had  intended  to  propose 
a  mere  ad  valorem  duty.  Glass,  however, 
thecommittee  would  know,  was  exposed  to 
a  heavy  duty  of  excise,  and  hon.  members 
wodd  also  be  aware,  that  the  amount 
of  duty  was  not  in  fact  the  amount  of 
burthen ;  for  parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  impose  restrictions  and  regulations  to 
prescribe  even  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  manufacture,  which  formed  another 
charge  to  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  he 
bad  resorted  to  all  the  information  be 
could  procure  from  parties  interested,  and 
he  had  now  to  recommend,  not  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  though  a  duty  considerably 
less  than  that  hitherto  paid.  Like  the 
new  duty  on  linen,  it  would  go  on  gra- 
dually and  annually  decreasing,  compelling 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  our  own 
manufacture  as  the  duty  was  lowered,  and 
foreign  competition  more  freely  admitted. 
A  similar  alteration  he  should  propose  in 
the  duty  on  paper.  That  manufacture 
was  also  subject  to  excise  duties;  and 
be  would  venture  to  say  that  the  projected 
alteration  would  conduce  very  materially 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture. 
There  were  some  circumstances  that  ope- 
rated materially  on  the  manu^ture  and 
price  of  foreign  paper ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was,  that  in  some  cases 
the  exportation  to  this  country  of  the  raw 
material  was  virtually  prohibited.  For 
example,  the  exportation  of  rags  was  en- 
tirely prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  ol' 
France  and  of  the  Netherlands.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  its  exportation  being 
forbidden,  the  article  was  manufactured 
in  those  countries  below  that  fair  natural 
price  which  it  would  obtain  in  almost  any 
other  parts  of  the  world;  From  the  de- 
preciation of  the  valtie  of  the  raw  material, 
they  could  maattfiscture  paper  more  cheap- 
hr  than  almost  any  other  countries ;  and 
from  the  restraints  impMed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  that  material,  we  manu&ctured 
it,  perhaps,  dearer  than  any  other  people. 
These  considerations  had  induced  ttiem  to 
propose  a  new  scale  of  duty  on  paper* 
AnoUier  article  to  be  noticed  was  the  im- 
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portation  of  books.  He  had  left  the  bill 
as  he  found  it  in  respect  of  what  books 
might  be  Imported  into  this  country ;  they 
were  such  as  there  existed  no  copyright 
in  here.  No  books  could  be  imported 
that  were  of  a  contrary  description;  though 
individuals  were  not  prevented  from  bring- 
ing  them  into  this  country,  if  they  were 
not  for  any  purposes  of  sale,  but  for  their 
own  private  use.  But  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  bookselling 
interest  in  this  country,  if,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  very  heavy  duty  at  present 
payable  on  imported  books,  which  was 
6i.  \0s.  per  cwt.,  on  books  of  all  descrip-' 
tions,  he  named  a  lower  one ;  and  he  had 
therefore  determined  to  reduce  it  to  Ik 
This  duty  operated,  at  present,  upon 
those  books,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  al- 
most every  library ;  and  the  reduction, 
therefore,  might  teud,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  advance  the  cause  of  literature, 
and  extend  the  general  di£Pusion  of  know- 
ledge. With  respect  to  modem  books, 
upon  which  the  present  duty  was  7/.,  he 
had  lowered  it  to  5/.,  and  he  meant  to  ex- 
tend the  same  scale  to  manuscripts  im- 
ported. Not  xo  weary  the  committee,  he 
would  pass  over  altogether  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  which  he  had  also  made  the 
subjects  of  similar  alterations  of  duty. 
On  flax  and  tow  he  proposed  to  effect  a 
still  further  reduction.  In  like  manner, 
he  had  proposed  to  lower  the  duties  on 
barilla  by  a  scale  of  gradual  reduction; 
but  finding,  that  when,  about  two  5'ears 
ago,  some  alteration  was  made  in  those 
duties,  it  was  understood  that  no  furtlier 
change  would  be  made  in  them  for  five 
years  after  that  period,  he  should  suggest 
that  the  proposed  further  reduction  of 
those  duties  should  take  effect,  from  the 
period  at  which  those  five  years  would 
have  expired.  Other  duties  that  it  was 
highly  material  to  the  public  convenience 
to  after,  were  those  on  timber.  After 
many  years  experiment,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  prevent  the  duties  on  timber 
from  being  evaded ;  but  it  had  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  now  to  obviate  what  he 
would  not  call  a  fraud  exactly,  but  what 
•was  a  very  commonly  practised  deception, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  duty  on  planks. 
The  'timber  duty  upon  every  50  cobie 
feet  was  SSs* ;  upon  every  1.25  planks,  the 
duty  was  4/.  Now,  people  had  lately  con- 
trived to  cut  the  planks  of  such  a  siae  and 
thickness,  that  one  of  them,  though  dt 
could  not  be  measured  as  solid  timber, 
would  afterwards  yield  many  plaaksi^  a 
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plank  of  this  lUckneu,  therefore,  would 
only  pay  a  duty  of  16f.  d</.  perhape*  which 
waa  to  all  intenta  and  purposea*  aa  to  the 
4utir«  aolid  timber.  A  practice  so  eTaaive 
could  not  but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  fair  trader ;  and  he  should  therefore 
propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  scale  as 
would  bring  planks  of  these  large  dimen<- 
aions  within  the  description  of  solid  tim* 
ber.  It  was  aomewhat  singular  that  the 
evasion  had  only  been  recently  discover- 
ed, and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
shipping  had  been  engaged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  inconvenience  other  branches 
of  commerce.  He  had  been  especially 
anxious  to  lower  the  duty  on  all  raw  ma- 
terials, but  particularly  upon  dying  drugs. 
Besides  changing  his  original  deterroina- 
lion  on  many  articles,  he  had  added  seve- 
ral that  he  had  omitted  on  the  25th  of 
March.  He  had  then  staled  his  desire  to 
promote  cultivation  among  the  smaller 
West-India  proprietors,  by  encouraging 
the  importation  of  all  minor  articles  of 

1>roduce,  and  his  desire,  it  would  be  found, 
lad  occasioned  several  of  the  additions  of 
which  he  had  spoken.    He  was  aware  that^ 
taken  separately,  none  of  these  reductions 
aectned  to  amount  to  any  very  Iw^ge  sum, 
but  although  he  apprehended  the  Exche- 
quer would  but  slightlv  suffer,  if  indeed  it 
aufiered  at  all,  yet  taken  collectively  the 
aum  was  of  importance.    He  was  not  far 
from  the  msrk,  when  he  stated  it  at  firom 
400,000/.  to  500,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
whole  he  trusted  would  operate  to  the  re* 
lief  and  benefit  of  the  manufactures  of 
these  kingdoms.    Amons  these  was  a  re^ 
duction  on  the  duty  of  ships  built  in  the 
colonies,  if  broken  up  here.    By  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  law,  such  ships  were 
aubject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  if  broken 
up  in  this  country.     This  enormously 
heavy  duty  was  the  cause  that  a  very  brge 
and  unwieldy  ship,  that  had  been  built  at 
Canada,  and  had  arrived  some  time  since 
in  the  port  of  London,  was  not  broken  up 
here,  as  was  intended,  but  sent  back. 
That  duty  he  proposed  to  reduce  to  15 
per  cent.    He  was  aware  that  to  some 
gentlemen  these  details  possessed  but  lit- 
tle Intarest.    They  were,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  aa  connected  with  tlie 
commerce  o^  the  country,  and  the  im- 
provement of  iu  resources.    At  the  pre- 
sent moment  thev  were  particularly  im- 
portant ;  for  sure  ne  was,  that  if  that  sys- 
tem of  combination  which  now  existed  in 
the  kingdom  could  not  be  repressed  by 
tihe  iaterpositiou  of  the  legislature,  it  must 


be  repressed  by  the  addltkmri  facilitiaa 
eiven  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  manu- 
taetures.    It  could  not  be  tolerated  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
that  must  always  follow  on  anv  restrainta 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  labour. ,  He, 
for  one^  ahould  be  fully  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  the  shipwrighta  of  England,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  act  in  such  k  manner  as 
to  leave  the  employment  of  capital  free 
and  unshackled  in  ship-building  in  Eng- 
land^f  they  would  not  leave  the  indus- 
trious artificers  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
trade  free  to  pursue  their  own  ocqm^ion 
on  their  own  terma— it  could  only  remain 
to  the  merchants  to  employ  foreign-built 
shipping.    On  the  same  principle,  he  was 
prepared  to  contend,  that  if  our  own  sea* 
men,  listening  to  misguided  men,  refused  to 
permit  English  mariners  to  eogage  in  the 
merchant  service,  the  only  alternative  for 
thelatterwould  be,  of  necessity,  to  employ 
foreign  seamen.    After  exhorting  the  ar- 
tificers generally  to  renounce  ev^ry  thing 
like  combination,  which  he  showed  would 
only,  by  fettering  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal, terminate  in  their  own  ruin,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  remarking 
upon  the  neceasity  of  doing  away,  where- 
ever  it  was  practicable,  with  the  present 
system  of  protecting  duties.    To  prove 
ita  mischievous  effect,  he  would  only  in- 
stance it  in  a  aingle  article  of  very  gene- 
ral oonsumption— pepper.  -  The  duty  on 
that  article  was  about  500  per  cent  on 
the   value-— an  enormous   disproportion, 
that  must  effect  either  a  diminished  coja* 
sumption  or  be  an  incentive  to  amu|»gUng. 
The  original  cost  of  this  article  was  about 
Bd.  per  lb.    The  whole  consumption  of 
the  united  kingdom  was  not  more  than 
l,200,0CX)lbs.  a-year,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  to  every  individual  of  our  popu- 
lation.   This  duty  he  would  reduce  from 
2f.  6tL  per  lb.  to  U.  per  lb.    Thia  arrange* 
ment,  he  should  hope,  would  greatly  en-^ 
courage  the  consumption  of  an  article  of 
East  India  produce.    At  present  he  would 
only  add,  that  the  committee  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  coming  to  any  final  ad- 
judication on  all  the  reductions  that  it  waa 
proposed  to  efiect  in  our  present  system 
of  outiea. 

.  Sir  Henry  Pamdl  expressed  himself 
willinff  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  right  hon»  gentleman,  to  consider 
the  proposed  schedule  of  Customs-duties 
rather  as  a  measure  to  form  the  fouuda^ 
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tion  of  ia  correct  eystefti  of  taxation  upon 
foreign  comtnodities,  than  at  one  that 
gotrerotneat  intended  to  be  complete  and 
nnai.  It  wob,  hoirever,  particularly  ne- 
'Cenary  that  aome  notice  abould  now  be 
taken  of  the  duties  contained  in  the  sche- 
^ule»  'in  order  to  prevent  the  public  from 
codceiTing  that  every  thing  was  to  be  so 
settled,  by  this  night  s  proceedings,  aa  to 
do  away  with  the  nocesshy  of  further  aU 
terationa;  an  opinion  which  might,  and 
certainly  would  be,  generally  entertained 
by  all  those  who  had  heard  or  read  the 
epeeehes  delivered  on  thia  subject,  on 
former  occasions,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  right  lion,  gentlemanv 
if  the  schedule  were  voted  without  any 
debate  upon  it;  without  inking  some 
notice  or  the  duties,  and  now  maiiag 
auch  objections  to  them  aa  seemed  fie 
to  be  made,  we  might  hereafter  be  told, 
upon  attempting,  on  a  future  occasion^ 
to  repeal  the  numerous  protecting  duties 
that  will  still  remain ;  that  we  were  acting 
unjustly,  and  contrary  to  a  recent  adjust- 
ment, on  the  faith  of  which  new  capital 
had  been  inYCsted,  and  extensive  com* 
mercial  engagements  undertaken. 

It  was  also  important  to  examine,  in 
some  detail,  the  schedule  now  under  coin 
sideration,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  duties,  proposed  to  be  voted  in  it, 
were  consistent  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  as  laid  down  by  the  right  hon«  gen- 
tleman in  his  speech  on  the  25th  of  last 
March;  for  it  might  otlierwise  be  sup- 
posed, by  those  who  heard  that  speech, 
but  who  have  not  read  this  schedule, 
that  when  it  should  be  voted,  it  would 
establish  an  universal  freedom  of  trade ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  every  one  who 
looks  into  it  must  agrees  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  at  variance  with  those 
principles,  than  almost  every  duty  is  on 
each  article  in  this  very  voluminous  sche- 
dule. But,  in  thus  describing  the  sche- 
dote^  the  bon.  member  begged  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  having  to  contend  with  so 
many  powerful  bodies  who  believe  their 
particular  interests  will  be  injured  by  the 
measures  which  are  calculated  to  give  ef- 
fect to  those  general  principles  which  have 
been  avowed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  which  are  undoubtedly  the  princi- 
ples that  are  most  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  large;  for, 
although  he  thought  the  right  lion,  gen- 
tleman might  have  carried  his  resistance 
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to  these  interested  parties  futlhei'  than  ho 
has  done,  he  felt,  and  the  whole  country 
ought  to  feel,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
right  hon.  centleman  for  having  so  clearly 
and  manfiuly  stated  and  illustrated  ibm 
principles  of  economical  science  which 
ought  to  govern  all  legislation  upon  our 
commerce  and  induatry.  These  prioci- 
pies  had  never  before  been  so  explicitly 
and  ably  explained  to  the  House ;  and^  he 
might  add,  had  not  been  more  acouratdy 
and  minutely  promul^ted  and  flluslrated 
by  any  of  those  enuneot  and  scientific 
founders  of  the  science  of  politics!  eco» 
nomy,  who  had  written  upon  the  subjest 
of  restrictions  upon  trade ;  and  he  had  ii# 
doubt  that,  now  they  were  ao  unequivocally 
adopted  by  government,  they  would  soo6 
be  univenally  acknowledged,  and  allowed 
to  govern  all  our  legislative  proceedings 
It  was  under  the  strongest  cotiviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice  which  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  given  to  the  House, 
that  he  now  addressed  it ;  and  it  w&s  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  render  that  advice  and  thoae 
principles  efiective,  that  he  proposed  to 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  det 
tails  of  the  schedule  of  the  right  hoiu 
gentleman.  The  course  he  meant  to  take 
was,  first  to  refer  to  and  re-state  the  prin- 
ciples whidi  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid  down ;  and  then  to  compare  the  duties 
which  he  called  upon  the  House  now  to 
vote,  with  thoseprinciplea :  and  if  he  should 
succeed  in  showing  that  tlie  duties  were^ 
as  he  had  before  mentioned,  at  variance 
with  those  principles,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  co-operate  with  him,  when  the 
proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  at  some 
future  period,  in  endeavouring  tp  make 
another  and  a  more  general  reviaion  and 
reformation  of  them. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  speech,  in  whidi  he  opened  to 
the  House  his  plan  for  new  modelling  the 
Customs-duties,  made  use  of  the  follow* 
ing  language:  **  All  iask  of  tlie  commit- 
tee is,  to  take  under  their  protection  the 
comprehensive  principle  of  the  system 
which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend.—- 
The  removal,  as  much  and  as  faat  aa 
possible,  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
trade."'*— And,  after  referring  to  the  old 
jealousies  and  alarms  of  wool-growers  and 
woollen  manufacturen  in  respect  of  the 
progress  of  the  silk  and  cotton  manufao* 


*  See  vol.  xii,  p.  VMi2^ 
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tares,  the  figbt  ho».  gentlemwi  «aM,' 
«« Can  any  thing  aaore  mcSUy  illustrate 
the  Benend  poaitipn  Id  which  I  have 
diready  advertadt  and  whioh  cannot  be  too 
atrongly  iaspretaedon  tboee  who  kKulate 
fMT  the  tnfeeresta  orcommevce  and  Industry, 
that  the  means  whtch  lead  to  moressed 
oeosuoiption,  and  which  are  the  foundoN 
tbn,  as  thatcoasomption  is  the  proofi  of 
our  fMQsperifcy;  will  be  most  eftetaaUy 
f»roaotea  by  an  unrcstaained  competition, 
not  only  between  the  capital  and  indtktry 
#f  diiefent  dasses  hi  die  aaaM  country, 
IhH  also  by  extending  lliat  competition,  as 
Much  «s  posstt>le,  to  other  countriea." 
Here  we  have  the  policy  of  open  compe*- 
licioa  with  ibreigpen,  proposed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  right  horn  gentlenum, 
in  the  aMSt  unqualified  manner,  as  being 
founded  on  facu  that  prove  its  soundnem; 
and  as  the  true  and  only  policj^  for  this 
country  to  adopt.  But  tne  right  hen« 
gentleman  did  not  stop  here»  but  went 
Mly  into  details  to  expose  the  injurious 
oensequences  of  the  old  system  of  pro- 
hibitory and  protecting  duties ;  and  this  he 
did  in  ao  clear  wad  oonviacing  a  manner, 
that  it  is  most  important  to  dnumerate  the 
several  evils  which  he  maintaiiied  and 
proved  iaevitably  to  belong  to  tbem.  lst« 
He  swd*  •<  By  preventing  ooaipetition» 
these  dttties  destroy  the  imi  incentive  to 
excellence,  mid  the  best  stimulus  to 
invention  and  improvement; they  are,  m 
ftbt,'a  preminttito  mediocrity.*'  %2edly» 
<*  lliey  condemn  the  community  to  suffisr, 
both  in  price  and  quelity,  all  the  evils  of  a 
monopoly.*'  Srdly,  **  The v  expose  the  con* 
eumer  as  well  as  the  dealer  to  rapid  and 
inconvenient  fluctuations  in  price.''  4thly, 
<«They  are  a  premium  to  tae  smu^ler; 
they  encourage  all  the  moral  evils  of 
smuggling."  AndSthly,  **  They  exeiteaas- 
picion  and  odium  in  foreign  couotriesi.'' 
No  lem  than  Bv^  distinct  and  substantive 
evils  are  here  declared  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  be  the  necessary  conse* 
qoences  of  giving  protection  to  our 
namifactures  by  imposing  high  duties  on 
foreign  roannfactures;  and  surely  no  one, 
who  gives  to  iJiese  statements  e  moment's 
consideration,  can  doubt  the  justness  of  the 
condosioas  he  has  drawn,  or  hesiute  to 
allow,  that  in  every  instance  in  whichapro* 
tecdngduty  exists,  each  of  these  five  evils 
must  of  necessity  be  inflicted  upon  the 
coiOflranity.  When,  therefore,  in  future, 
the  House  is  occupied  in  discussing  the 
expediency  of  continuing  or  repealing  aay 
partioular  protecdog  dhsty,  we  oaghl,  aU 


of  u%  constantly  to  bear  in'  oar^remem- 
braace  these  five  evils  of  the  right  hon. 
geBdeman,  and  not  auifer  ourselves  to  be 
carried  awav  by  the  arguments  of  those 
memberSi  wno,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
first  instance^  follow  the  faAion  of  the  day 
of  acknowledging  the  value  of  general 
prindplesi  but  who  are  regularly  pre* 
pared  and  quite  impatient  to  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  making 
the  pardcolar  branch  nf  trade  of  whicii 
they  are  the  advocates*  an  excepdon  to 
the  general  rule.  When,  however,  any 
hon.  member  ahall  hereafter  stand  npin 
his  place  for  the  purpose  of  resisdag  the 
repeal  (rf  a  protecting  duty,  he  will  have 
to  ahew,  eitlUr  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  in  error  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
efleots  of  such  a  duty,  or,  that  the  repod* 
iiig  of  the  duty  will  be  attended  with 
aome  greater  evil  to  the  communitv  than 
the  five  evils  whhdi  are  stated  by  him  to 
be  the  natural  consequences* of  it.  One 
of  these  things  in  every  such  case  the 
House  will  expect  of  him  to  be  able  to 
do,  or  to  abandon  his  daim  to  the  coa- 
tinulng  of  the  duty.  The  hon.  baronet 
proceeded  to  say,  that  as  his  object  in  ad- 
dreming  the  House  was,  to  shew  the 
necessi^  of  reducing  the  duties  on 
fiNrein  mOnnfactures  very  ooMidembly, 
which  was  now  called  upon  to  vote;  be 
woold  begin  br  making  some  observa- 
tions to  MOW  now  untenable  the  argti* 
meats  were  of  thoee  persona  who  sttU 
urged  theexpedienc^of  praventloe  foreign 
g^Mds  foom  coadng  into  compeduon  with 
.our  own*  Theeemmon-plaoe  argument 
that  is  used  is,  tthat  this  or  that  branch  of 
mannfiictuva  will  be  ruined  if  foreign 
goods  are  allowed  to  come  into  compe- 
dtiott  widi  it ;  and  then  a  ready  ioforence 
is  drawn,  that  a  protecdng  duty  is  abso* 
lately  necessary  for  the  porpoae  af 
upholding  the  profits  of  our  capil 
and  securing  a  demaad  for  the  empi 
roent  of  our  people.  But  the  objeel 
this  aigumcnt  is,  to  shut  out  from  our  i 
foreign  cheap  goods,  and  keep  up  \ 
price  of  our  own ;  or,  hi  other  wwds,  to 
secure  to  the  British  manufacturer  what  is 
technically  caUed  a  remuoeradve  pros. 
But  this  remimerative  price  being-a  luffher 
price  than  the  poods  weuU  bring  if  uete 
was  no  protectiag  du^,  it  obliges  every 
member  of  the  community  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  commodities  be 
wants,  than  he  ought  to  do,  in  order  to 
benefit  thatsmallportionof  the  peoplewho 
aea  engaged  in  making  those  partioohr 
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goods  which  coold  not  be  inado  without 
•H  protecting  duty «  Under  the  pleSf  there- 
fore, of  upholding  the  public  interests  by 
imposing  a  protecting  duty  on  a  manufiic- 
ture^  the  interests  of  the  whole  community 
are  sacrificed .  to  secure  those  of  the 
infinitely  lesser  number  of  persons  who 
carry  on  the  manufacture;  and  every 
case  of  a  remunerative  price  by  a  protect- 
ing dutyi  when  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is 
claimed  is  retoovedy  will  appear  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  tax  levied  on  the 
public  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  some 
small  portion  of  it ;  or,  in  •  other  words, 
the  sacrificing  of  the  interests  of.  the 
public  at  large  to  serve  those  of  a  small 
part  of  the  public*  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
the  general  system  of  protecting  duties 
•whiim  now  exists,  for  the  purpose  of 
'Securing  remunerative  prices  for  nearly 
aH  our  trades,  forms  a  mass  of  very  severe 
taxation;  but  having  this  peculiar 
character,  that  while  it  takes  immense 
sums  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  it 
contributes  nothing  '  to  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  by  these  means  that  the  protectmg 
duty  on  Canada  timber  imposes  on  the 
public  a  tax  of  about  400,000/.  a-year,  by 
restricting  the  .use  of  Bailie  timber;  and 
that  the  protecting  duty  on  West-India 
soger,  supposing  that  it  adds  only  one 
penny  per  pound  to  the  price  of  sugar, 
<m  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  makes  the  public  pay  for  the 
aogar  it  uses  in  each  year,  somewhat 
ab6ut  1,700,000/.  more  than  it  would  pay, 
if  the  East-India  sugar  trade  were  placed 
on  equal  terms  with  the  West-India  trade, 
it  is  only  because  these  taxes  operate 
indirectly  and  invisibly,  and  because 
these  subjects  have  not,  as  •  yet,  been 
sufficiently  canvassed  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  that  ihe  public  so  quietly 
submits  to  such  a  vicious  and  destructive 

«vtem;  as,  however,  there  is,  at  last, 
ore  knowledge  spreading  rapidly  con- 
cerning these  things ;  and  as  the  House 
is  more  disposed  Uian  formerly  to  listen 
to  these  dry  and  somewhat  abstract 
reasonings,  which  alone  can  dispel  the 
apedous  fallacies  that  produce  erroneous 
impressions,  perseverance  only  was  now 
wanting  on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
these  members  who  wished  to  effect  a 
change,  to  make. sure  of  speedily  destroy- 
ing the  whole  of  our  prohibiting  and  pro- 
tecting legislation. 

Notning,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  be 
more  natunl  than  the  opinions  whidi  are, 
in  ibe  first  instance^  to  commonly  formed 


of  the  pdicy  of  a  duty  to  protect  a  trade 
that  majT  be  interfered  with  by  foreifffi 
competition.     After,   for  example,  the 
workers  of  oopiier  mmes  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  very  high  duties  on  foraga 
copper,  and  have  embarked  lai^e  capitals 
in  working  poor  mines,  it  is  quite  consis- 
tent, and  most  natural  for  them,  to  resist 
the  repeal  of  those  duties.    But  w)ien 
tbey  rest  their  case  on  public  grounds, 
then  they  must  fail  in  being  able  to  sus- 
tain it.    They  may  assert,  very  loudly 
and  confidently,  that  their  capital  will  be 
lost,   and  that  they  must  dismiss  their 
workmen;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  their  being  obliged  to  discontinue 
working  poor  mines  will  not  be  followed 
by  the  loss  of  their  capital,  if  two  or  three 
years  notice  is  given  to  them  before  the 
duty  is  repealed,  so  as  to  enable  them 
gradually  to  withdraw  it;  and  that  the 
demand  for  the  employment  of  the  labour- 
ing class  will  not  be  diminished,  because 
there  will  exist  in  the  country  the  s^me 
amount  of  capital  as  before,  to  give  em« 
ployment  to  them  ;  for,  thouffh  Uiis  capi- 
tal may  cease  to  be  invested  in  working 
mines,  it  will  not,  when  withdrawn  f^om 
them,  be  idle,  but  it  will  either  be  re- 
invested by  the  owners  of  it  in  some  new 
trade,  or  be  lent  out  by  them,  so  as,  in  the 
end,  tobeinvestedbyothersinsomebranch 
of  industry  or  other.    Some  loss  of  capital 
will  undoubtedly  take  place,  but  that  will 
be  limited  to  the  loss  belonging  to  the 
operation  of  transferring  it  mm  working 
mines ;  and  in  the  deteriorated  value  of 
machinery  and  other  fixed  capital.    But, 
after  all,  the  question  whether  the  workers 
of  copper  mines  should  be  made  to  sufier 
any  cnange  and  any  loss,  must  be  deter* 
mined  upon  the  broad  principle  of  public 
utility ;  and,  when  correctly  stated,  then 
the  question  will  be,  whether  the  public 
at  Isrge  (including,  of  course,  those  con- 
cerned  in  our  great  copper  and  brass 
manufactures)  shall  pay  Sd.  per  lb.  more 
for  copper  than  it  would  be  sold  for  if  no 
protecting  duty  existed,  and,  if  foreign 
copper  could  be  freely  imported,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  a  certain  nuQsber 
of  persons  to  ^o  on  working  poor  minea 
in  Cornwall.    When  the  mischievous  ef- 
fect of  sudi  an  additional  price  is  con* 
sidered  on  all  our  manufactures  in  which 
copper  is  used,  in  respect  to  their  being 
able  to-  compete  with  foreign  manufiio- 
tures  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  taxing  to 
this    amount  all   consumers  of  copper 
g0Qd|»  the  injustice  and  the  public  injury 
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thii  is  the  retail  of  giving  this  legblatire 
enoouragemeni  lo  thoie  penont  who  are 
eoffased  in  working  copper  minest  are  so 
palpwlet  that  it  it  quiie  manifett  that  it 
Ottffht  to  be  withdrawn  with  the  leatt  pot- 
ttbTe  delay.  The  workert  of  the  minet 
should  be  plainly  and  openly  told,  **  we 
allow  you  will  be  put  to  great  inconve- 
nience, and  to  tome  lost ;  we  are  awtie 
that  your  workmen  will  be  expoted  to 
difficiutiet  in  looking  for  new  employ- 
ment;  but  all  thit  inconvenience*  lots, 
and  diffiottlty,  mutt  be  encountered  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  becaute  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  encouragement  which  you 
have  by  high  dutiet,  inflictt  upon  the 
community  at  large  inconvenience  and 
lottet  of  a  far  more  general  character  and 
of  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  that 
you  can  tu&r.  Sufficient  time  thall  be 
allowed  to  you  to  make  your  arrange 
nentt  for  gradually  abandoning  thote 
minet  which  will  no  longer  yield  a  profit 
without  the  aid  of  a  remunerative  price 
by  act  of  parliament;  but  beyond  thit 
you  muit  expect  from  parliament  no  fur« 
ther  indulgence.*'  And  to  with  retpect 
to  many  oUier  tradet  that  are  now  upneld 
by'a  protecting  duty.  The  partiet  con* 
cemed  thopld  be  all  treated  in  the  tame 
manner,  and  made  to  give  way  to  the 
commanding  principle  of  public  utflity. 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  ttrongiy 
intitted  upon  by  the  pertont  engaged  in 
all  these  tcadet,  that  they  wUT  ali  be 
ruined ;  and,  with  them,  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country ;  and  that  nothing  but 
general  bankruptcy  will  prevail.  There 
could  he,  however,  no  groundt  for  antici- 
pating or  apprehending  any  such  conte- 
quencet ;  for  a  slight  degree  of  reflection 
will  thow  that  the  importation  of  foret^ 
goodt  cannot  be  fdJowed  by  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  general  amount  of  our  own 
manu&cturet.  The  very  drcumttance 
of  importing  foreign  goodt  mutt,  of  it- 
telf,  tecure  at  great  an  extent,  on  the 
whole,  of  domettic  manu&cturet,  after 
tuch  goodt  are  admitted,-  at  existed 
while  uiey  were  excluded.  The  erro- 
neout  opiniont  that  are  formed  retpecting 
the  tuppoted  iniurioot  eflbctt  of  unport- 
ing  foreign  goodt,  arite  from  omittin|(  to 
bear  in  mind  thit  elementary  principle, 
that,  if  we  buy  we  mutt  alto  tell,  in  order 
lo  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  what 
we  buy ;  and  that,  if  we  import  foreign 
goods,  we  must  export  domestic  goods 
to  pay  for  them :  just,  therefore,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  import  more  foreign  goods, 
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when  tfie  duties  shall  be  taken  off,  thant 
we  did  before,  we  shall  create,  by  the 
importation,  a  new  demand  for  domes- 
tic manufactures,  to  be  exported  to  pay> 
for  them.  In  place,  therefore,  of  the. 
general  repeal  of  protecting  duties,  and 
an  extensive  importation  of  foreign  goods 
destroying  all  our  manufactures,  it  will,' 
in  point  of  fact,  establish  a  new  demand 
for  them;  and,  though  it  may  be  very 
possible  that  some  particulsr  kinds  of 
some  branches  of  manufacture  may  be 
obliged  to  vield  to  foreign  competition, 
others,  ana  probably  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
effects  of  foreign  importation*  The  pre- 
cise effect,  in  reality,  of  takins;  off  the 
protecting  duties  in  retpect  of  our  do- 
mestic manufactures  will  be,  to  transfer 
capital  and  the  employment  of  workmeis 
from  some  occupations  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged  into  others  more  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  and 
this  will  lead  to  a  distribution  of  capital 
that  will,  in  every  way,  be  nwch  more  for 
the  public  good;  for  nothing  can  bo 
more  detrimental  to  the  protperity  of  the 
country  than  forcing  capital,  by  the  ficti* 
tiout  encouragement  that  thete  duties 
bold  out,  from  thote  channelt  in  which  it 
would  naturally  be  employed,  into  others 
that  are  wholly  dependant  for  profit  on 
the  continuance  of  that  encouragemeni, 
and  not  on  the  peculiar  drcumttancet  by 
which,  in  thit  country,  decided  advantagea 
may  be  tecured  over  foreign  nationt. 
The  removal  of  the  protecting  dutiet, 
by  lowering  pricet  on  a  great  variety  of 
goodt,  woidd  be  Attended  with  the  further 
good  eftct  of  leaving  more  money  in  the 
pockett  of  the  people  at  large  to  purchate 
additional  quantities  of  commodities ;  and 
as,  no  doubt,  a  considerablo  portion  of  it 
would  be  spent  in  domestic  manu&ctoreS| 
in  this  way,  the  allowing  of  foreign  manu- 
factures to  be  imported  woold  sidd  to  th# 
demand  for  our  own.  Another  sood 
eftct  of  repealing  these  duties  wiO  be 
that  of  multiplying  the  operations  of  our 
foreign  commerce  by  the  increase  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  a  cor- 
responding additioiml  exportation  of  do* 
mestic  manufactures ;  an  object  of  great 
importance,  as  it  will  greaiiy  add  to  the 
employment  of  the4)e6ple,  the  profits  of 
our  merchants,  and  the  demand  for  our 
shipping  and  seamen.  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  while,  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal 
of  each  protecting  doty  will  relieve  the 
country  from  the  five  evils  which  the 
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right  hon.  gendeoota  has  wa  tinify  italed 
to  be  the  consequenoet  pf  every  such 
daty»  it  will,  at  the  same  time,, extend  the 
demand  for  our  staple  manufactures,  and 
add  considerably  to  our  foreign  com* 
merce* 

'  The  hon.  member  then  said«  that  he 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  speech 
of  Che  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  the 
principles  connected  with  the  system  of 
protecting  duties,  in  the  way  he  had 
now  done,  in  order  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  objecting  in  detail  to  the  several  duties 
that  were  contained  in  the  schedule.  He 
had,  in  common  witli  many  others,  been 
very  much  disappointed  when  he  first 
looked  into  this  schedule;  for,  afberthe 
speeches  that  had  been  made  this  sesttoa 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche^er  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  exoected 
to  have  found  in  it  a  decided  ana  aob- 
•tantial  alteration  of  the  old  commerciid 
system;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
alteration  that  was  proposed  was  little 
more  than  one  of  mere  form.  The  .old 
qfstem  4)f  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign 
goods  was  certainly  done  away,  but,  in 
place  of  it,  there  were  substituted  duties 
ef  so  high  a  rate,  that  they  will  be,  in 
every  respect,  prohibitory  duties;  and 
equally  effectual   in    excluding   foreign 

foods  as  the  old  plan  of  absolute  probl« 
ition.  If,  therefore,  the  schedule  be 
now  voted  in  its  present  form,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  it  again 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  alter  almost  every  duty 
on  every  article  of  manufacture  that  is 
mentioned  in  it.  Afler  the  example  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  would  oegin 
hia  remarks  on  the  schedule  of  duties, 
by  first  bringing  under  consideration 
the  cotton  aoanunioture.  The  duty  pro*^ 
poaed  to  be  laid  on  fore^n  cotton  goods 
was  \0L  per  cent.  This  was,  in  everv 
teit>®ct,  a  riite  censisteot  with  the  smmd* 
est  principleas  because  it  would  not  be 
in  any  degvee,  a  protecting  duty;  but 
one  fit  to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  revenue  on  a  trade  that  poold 
^m  well  bear  it :  but  it  was  right  to 
add  that,  in  the  whole  schedule,  this  duty 
was  almoac  the  only  one  that  fully  bore 
this  character. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  tliat,  as  there 
was  a  duty  of  6/.  per  cent  on  foreign  o^^ 
ton  wool,  it  was  right  that  soma  dully 
on  foreign  goods  should  be  imposed  to 
countervail  this  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   Wbea  we  see  that  ome  mjmnfiMv 


turers  of  cottons  have  not  made  any  cosk 
plaint  against  this  moderate  duty  of  ItfL 
per  cent,  it  was  well  worth  while  to  in* 
quire  why  there  existed  so  general  a  con* 
sent  to  It;   for  ouch  an  inquiry  would 
serve  to  remove  difficulties  that  stood  ia 
the  way  of  our  being  able  to  judge  cor- 
rectly concerning  the  rates  of  duty  that 
are  fit  to  be  imposed  on  other  foreign 
manufactures.    The  first  thing  that  iff  to 
be  remarked  is,  that  the  wages  paid  to 
workmen  in  the  cotton  manufiicture  are 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  Brance  and 
other    Buropean   countries:    then,    the 
duty  of  GL  per  cent  on  the  raw  material 
deserves    notice;    yet,    notwitlistanding 
these*  seemingly    unfavourable    cnrcum* 
stances,  we  are  superior  to  all  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  able   to  defy  their 
competition.    The  fact  is,  that  the  cost 
ef  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country  is  so  reduced   by  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  by  the  skill,  eoonoany, 
and  established  habits  of  all  poMons  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  that  the  total 
oust  of  production  of  these  goods  in  Great 
Britain  is  less  than  it  is  in  foreign  coon- 
tries,  and,  oonseqaently,  we  are  able  to  sell 
them  cheaper,  and  thus  to  secure  a  foreign 
market  for  them.    The  case,  therefore, 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  affisrds  a  prae- 
tical  illustration  of  what  it  is,  on  which  the 
case  ef  any  other  nsnufaeturer  must  rest, 
in  respect  of  its  being  able  to  ffo  into 
competition  with  a  foreign  manunieturer 
of  the  same  kind;  and  shows,  that  the 
whole  question  in   any  such  case  that 
requires  to  be  examined  into  is,  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  manufacture  here 
and  in  the  foreign  country.    In  this  wi^ 
we  leam  how  to  obtain  a  fit  standard  for 
reference  whenever  any  claim  is  advunced 
for  protecting  this  or  tnst  manufiwtureby 
a  duty  from  foreign  competition.     This 
case  cuf  the  cotton  mamifiictureals»8ffords 
a  practical  illustration  of  a  veryiaspertant 
matter  in  all  these  questioBS  of  protecting 
our  owa  manufoetures  i  namely,  tliat  the 
common  opinion  is  altogether  incorrect^ 
that   bw  wages  give  a  ceuntn^  {^reat 
advantages  in  cenyiB^  on  manaractures^ 
over  a  country  in  whioh  wages  are  high. 
This  faet,  of  low  wages  conferring  jm 
advantages,    which    is   thus   practically 
proved,  is  ably  explained  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kicardo,  in  his  work  on  political  economy 
•^^  work  tfiat  cannot  be  too  carefully 
atudied  by  all  those  who  maj  atill  be 
disposed  to  deny  the  doctrine  that  be  haa 
attempted  to  prove ;  naqidyf  Aat  high  of 
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'loir-wagiM  do  not  ftficl  the  pricte  of 

•  goodtt  but  only  terre  to  diminUh  or  in- 
creaie  the  aTerage  rate  of  profit  on  capi- 

.  taL  The  great  advantage  of  dwelHng  on 
this  part  of  the  flubject,  and  of  coming  to 
a  clear  undentandiog  of  the  nature  and 
eifect  of  wages  consists  in  this,  that* 

•  whenever  we  are  occupied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  any  of  our  manu- 

.fixtures  can  compete  with  a  foreign 
manufacture  of  the  same  kind,  we  may 

•  leave  out  the  case  of  waees.  and  tske 
into  our  consideration  only,   first,   the 

t  quantity  of  manual  labour  the  particular 
niannfactare  may  require;  and,  secondly, 
the  cost  of  materials :  and,  in  this  wsy, 

'  we  are  able  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
thati  in  all  cases  where  we  employ  ma- 
€hinery«  and  have  the  raw  msterlal  as 

.cheap  as  foreign  nations  have  it,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  apprehending  any  injury 
from  the  most  open  competition.  This 
condiision  explains  why,  in  respect  to 
woollen  goods,  the  duty  proposea  in  the 

•schedule  of  I5l.  per  cent  is  too  high,  if 
lOL  per  cent  be  the  right  duty  to  be 

.inlpoeed  on  cotton  goods.  Because,  in 
die  woollen  manufacture,  we  use,  in  all 
the  operations  of  it,  perfect  machinery; 
and,  in  respect  to  the  raw  material,  con- 
sisting of  coarse  wool,  we  have  a  decided 
aaperierity  over  every  foreign  nation ; 
while,  in  respect  to  fine  wool,  we  can 

•  obtain  it  on  nearly  as  good  terms  as 
foreigners  can  buy  it ;  and  also  because 
there  is  only  a  nominal  duty  on  foreign 
wool,  whUe  on  foreign  cotton  wool  there 
is  a  duty  of  61*  per  cent.  Why  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  has  selected  the  precise 
.sum  of  16/.  per  cent,  no  explanation  has 
been  given.  There  are  no  grounds  of 
Judging  from  any  thing  that  he  has  said 
-on  the  subject  why  the  duty  should  be 
.  1^  in  preference  to  \0L  or  20^  per  cent. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  ISL  per  cent  is  pro- 
posed as  a  protecting  duty,  then  it  is  most 
objectionable;  because  the  woollen  manu- 
iiKtureis  clearly  so  circumstanced  as  to  the 
•use  of  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  materials, 
as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  protecting 
daty  to  sustain  it  when  exposed  to  com- 
.petition  in  the  manufacture  of  foreign 
Jiations:  If,  on  the  other  hand,  15/.  per 
oent  be  propcaed  for  the  sake  only  of 
raising  revenue,  then  it  is  too  high  a  duty; 
for  with  the  charges  for  freight,  com- 
.mission  and  insamucet  which  amount  to 
irom  12  to  15  per  cent,  it  will  be  in  a 
^reat  decree  a  pmbibitory  duty.  It  was 
ifery  desirable  that  the  right  ^on»  gentle- 
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roan  should  explain  the  exact  grounds  on 
which  he  has  chosenthis  duty  of  15/.  per 
cent :  for  we  ought  not  to  adopt  any  duty 
at  random  and  by  guess ;  but  we  should 
see  clearly  some  reason  and  principle  by 
which  we  may  be  directed  in  acting  for 
the  best,  on  all  these  occasions,  for  the 
public  interest.  If  the  question,  of  this 
duty  of  15/.  per. cent,  was  now  under 
discussion,  with  due  notice  to  the  parties 
interested,  that  a  lower  duty  than  15L 
per  cent  would  be  proposed  as  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  schedule,  such  an  amendment 
ought  to  be  moved,  and  a  lower  doty 
ought  to  be  substituted ;  but  as  we  may 

{>re8ume  that  neither  the  woollen  menu* 
actorers  nor  any  other  manufacturers 
who  are  concerned  in  the  duties  contained 
in  this  schedule,  expect  that  any  material 
alteration  will  be  made  in  them,  the 
better  and  fairer  way  will  be,  to  reserve 
such  amendments  as  ought  to  be  made  in 
it  for  distinct  motions^  to  be  brought 
forward  and  fully  discussed  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

In  respect  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed, 
by  the  schedule,  on  foreign  linens,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  continuing 
high  duties  for  some  short  period.  As 
but  little  machinery  was  now  applied  to 
this  manufiicture,  and  as  the  raw  material 
of  flax  was  cheapei;  abroad  than  In  the 
united  kingdom,  this  manufacture  was 
much  more  exposed  to  be  aflected  by 
open  competition,  than  any  other  that  we 
carry  on.  These  chrcumstances,  however, 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  justification  for 
continuing,  permanently,  a  protecting 
duty  in  favour  of  this  manufacture ;  but 
as  attempts  are  now  making  to  apply 
machinery  generally,  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  it,  and  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
great  improvements  in  Ireland  in  preparing 
and  dressing  of  flax,  it  is  reasonable  to 
affi>rd  some  timet  to  our  own  mannfaetu- 
rers  to  be  able  to  meet  a  fair  competition 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  What 
the  exact  amount  of  the  proposed 
duties  in  the  schedule  if,  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
linens,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  because 
the  duties  are  to  be  charged  by  the  piece 
or  yard ;  but  it  b  clear  that  they  exceed 
2sL  per  cent,  because  they  have  been 
considerably  raised  since  the  right  boo. 
gentleman,  on  the  25th  of  March,  men- 
tioned it  to  be  his  intention  to  reduce 
all  the  old  duties  to  one  common  rate  of 
25L  per  cent;  in  consequence  of  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  certain  Scotch  and 
iK 
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ilMugh  there  atipenrad  to  be  some  iteitm  | 
liir  vgreein;  to  contitiiie  higher  detieB 
than  l5i.  per  cent  for  a  certain  limited 
tiine,  there  coakl  be  no  eood  grounds  firr 
mdopcing  the  t«ble  of  dtitieB  which  the 
^RNi.  member  for  Abingdon  had  contHved 
to  get  imo  the  eohedble. .  By  this  tnble^ 
the  duties  on  iinen  mre  to  be  Sanniiljr 
veduced^  during  eight  years,  mkil  ther 
iiiDount  to  alMiut  ^5/.  per  cent.  An  «ighai 

Curt  of  B  certain  sum  per  jrard,  ODcaoh 
nd  of  linen,  is  to  be  taken  off  In  each 
3reaf  of  tho8eeightyear8,and  peifiaps  amove 
eurious  tabte  of  nice  oalcalatioii  of  the 
powers  of  preitecting  duties,  Just  to  do 
svheris  required  of  them,  has  never  been 
JMibmitted  to  tJl^e  le^lature,  by  the  n^sc 
Inveterate  economist  of  the  old  school. 
On  plain  linens,  not  eontnining  BMre  than 
SO  tlireads  ro  the  toeh  of  warp,  the  duty, 
from  the  5th  of  January  1886  to  the  5th 
i»f  January  1827,  is  to  be  Sd.  thesqaare 
'yard.  And  one-eighth  part  of  tnree 
farthings  fpart  of  tlMft  duty  of  M.)  is  to 
eease  on  the  6th  of  Jnnusry  1827,  and  the 
like  one-eighth  part  of  three  ferthingB  on 
every  6th  of  JantMry  for  seven  sncased- 
ing  years.  In  the  sense  way,  aoeoitling 
as  tne  linens  contain  misre  threads  than 
80  to  an  inch  of  wurp,  up  to  100  threads 
to  an  inch  of  "warp,  the  duty  m  the  first 
instance,  is  to  be  trom  Sd.  a  yard  to  2s* ; 
and  a  reduction  of  eight  parts  is  to  take 
pHiee  in  each  of  the  succeeding  eight 
^Ts,  from  the  6th  of  January  1626  on 
•ne  penny  a-year,  three  halfpence  a-year, 
and  so  on,  to  4d  a-year,  when  the  duty 
Is  at  first  2fb  a  yard— How  any  person 
aonld  suppose  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  limm  could  depend  upon  whether 
the  doty  was  one^eij^th  part  of  three 
farthings  a  year  more  or  less,  above  a 
tiled  permanent  daty  of  25/.  per  cent,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imaffioe:  nor  can  it  be 
aasHy  coasprehended  in  what  anaaner  the 
Gastom-house  oflicers  will  be  able  to 
hpply  those  small  fractional  reduccionsof 
ei^  paru  of  such  small  strnw  to  each 
square  yard  of  Koen ;  if  any  linen  should 
beimpmtad.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
appearance  of  this  Ubie  of  duties  in  the 
iohedttle  is  so  he  aocoonted  for  by  a  wish, 
en  the  part  vi  the  right  hon.  geatlenaan, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importum'ties  of  the 
linen  roanufactarers,  for  ihe  moment,  in 
any  way  he  could ;  and  that  after  it  has 
met  with  the  ridicule  it  deserves*  he  will 
tafcse  aa  early  opportuniiy  of  agahi  briag- 
iag  the  subject  bcfiire  the  Hoase,  and 
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pbeing  k  on  a  iiuniimiia)altfnolim»  iTBaj 
proposed  plan  of  taking  eight  yahro  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  linens  to  25/.  par 
cent,    and   then    to   make  that  rate  « 
•permanent  duty^  coakl  not  be  aaataoed 
upon  any  prioeiple ;  for  WL  per  eent,  with 
efaerges  for    freighti   ceesmlssiony   mad 
inBumnoe,  wa«dd»  in  reality^  he  a  pk«- 
hihitory  duty.    In  taapeet  to  the  ine 
descriptions  of  linen ;  namely,  oanhiial^ 
lawns,   aad  damasks,  if  foraignera  can 
make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  wa 
cat)    make  them,   the   protectiag  4My 
shoirid  only  becoatinoed  for  one  or  two 
years  at  most,  m  order  to  afford  tiam  to 
the  manufacturers  who  are  now  esigageil 
•in  making  these  'goads  to  withdrvw  their 
eapitai :  for  we  tHight  to  make  tip  our 
tniods  to  lose  this  asanufabtare^  andjSD 
allow  foreign  nations  to  take  possessioQ  af 
It,  as  one  more  adapted  to  tbeir  etreum- 
stances  than  to  our  own*    Upon  a  lair 
examination  of  the  case,  it  will  he  manifait 
to  every  one  that  nodiing  can  he  oimo 
unreasonable  or  unjust  than  to  make  the 
people  of  these  oountries  pav  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  moee  tor  osiahiios> 
kwns,  and  damasks,  than  tbry  ought  Os 
pay  for  theim,  merely  for  the  edte  of 
propping  Op  this  manufistture,  and  giving 
to  a  limited  ounniber  of  tnanufaotaroN  o 
remunerative  price.    As   to   the   oflhar 
kinds  of  Jinen,'it  is,  no  dooht,  true  «hat 
our  manufcetwets  are  moio  eaposed  to 
the  influenee  of  foreign  competition  than 
the  mamifaetureia  are  of  cotton,  wosMeo, 
and   Mher   goods.    But  oothing  woald 
conti^Qte  so  much  to  -bring  ahoat  o 
different  state  of  things  as  the  Wislatoio, 
Bt  once  having  it  generally  uodersloedy 
that  after  a  few  years,  for  instancefoar  or 
five,    all   protecting   duties  should  ho 
lepealed.    This  woald   lead   to  proper 
efforts  being  node,  immediately,  to  Intro* 
duee  machine^,  and  to  siimohite  theOs 
poisons  in  Iremrd  who  grow  and  drssa 
isx  to  drop  their  old  bad  habits,  and 
adopt  the  improvements  that  liave  heon 
long  estahiished  in  Holland  and  other 
oountriee.    And,  H  after  haviw  had  4aa 
notice  of  the  iotentioo  of  the  bgislataea 
oot  to  cootimie  to  eacehide  foreign  lineai, 
theycduld  he  imported  so  as  to  be  eold 
cheaper    than    our   own    Ubms*  Unri 
aotbiog  should  hiduee  the  legishitave  10 
abandon   its  intention;  4>ot   the  ihieo 
filstiolaotore  ought  to  he  given  op,  and 
left  with  the  contteeot.    As   the  M^ 
eal  tiow  embarked  ta  it  would  rMonO 
oiyo^ahody  itwoeU  he  reedy  tooarqrm 
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ipecc  to  the  grett  artidM  of  tea,  4Migar, 
ilod  tobacco,  thia  waa  ao  obWoualy  the 
case  aa  not  to  require  any  detailed  ar^o- 
ments  to  prove  it.  The  proposed  high 
dutiea  on  many  of  the  leaser  luxuries  are 
also  particularly  objectioniible,  because 
they  affect  a  class  of  persons  that  the  le- 
gitJoture  ought  to  taae  under  its  special 
protection ;  namely,  the  industrious  middle 
class  of  society.  There  was  not,  however, 
any  foreign  article  of  luxury  in  common 
use  that  was  not  to  be,  as  heretofore,  very 
highly  uxed.  On  currants,  the  duty  waa 
to  be  2/.  2f.  4</.  per  cwt.,  or  about  5d. 
per  pound,  which  waa  about  100/.  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  currants.  The  duty  on 
raiains  were  to  be  from  IL  to  2/.  2«.  4d 
per  cwt.  On  apples,  4t.  per  bushel.  On 
eggs,  ld»  each.  On  Oranges,  lOOL  per 
cent.  On  grapes,  SOL  per  cent.  High 
dutiea  were  also  to  be  imposed  on  pickles, 
cucumbers,  peaa,  6gs,  onions,  plumbs, 
aauaagea,  and  many  other  aimilar  articles. 
Now,  if  all  these  dutiea  were  carefully  and 
akjlfully  revised  and  adjusted,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  at  such  ratea  as  would  reatrain  con- 
anmption  in  but  a  moderate  degree,  then 
the  public  feelings  and  interesta  would  be 
served  and  gratified,  and  a  large  additional 
revenue  would  unquestionably  be  obtained. 
There  was  another  class  of  high  duties 
in  the  schedule,  that  was  particularly  in- 
expedient and  injurious;  namely,  the 
duties  on  articles  of  food ;  such  as  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  rice.  What, 
between  these  duties;  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  Customs  Regulation  bill  of 
the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  cattle;  and 
the  Com  laws,  every  article  of  human 
food  produced  abroad  was  excluded  fron^ 
our  use.  But  it  really  was  time  to  re- 
consider the  policy  of  thia  old  system,  of 
aacrificing  every  one  who  waa  not  a  land- 
lord to  the  interesta  of  landlorda.  On  all 
former  occasions,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
when  we  have  been  legislating  upon  the 
question  of  protecting  the  landed  interest, 
we  have,  all  of  us,  unavoidably,  been  Ig- 
norant of  those  principles  by  which  our 
conduct  ought  to  be  governed,  for  those 
principles  were  not,  at  that  time,  known 
and  settled.  But,  as  we  now  have  the 
benefit  of  recent  and  great  diacoveriea  in 
economical  science,  and  can  aee  the  mia- 
ehievoua  consequencea  of  raising  the  price 
of  food  by  excluding  foreign  supplies,  in 
raising  the  rates  of  wa^ ea,  and  the  efiect 
of  raising  wagea  in  dimmiahing  profiu  on 
capital ;  and  the  very  mjurioua  efiecu  of 
diaiinishing  profits  oo  die  power  of  tlio 
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country  to  Tcumulate  new  oapital  aoA 
wealth,  and  to  extend  industry  aaS  pro* 
ductions,  we  ahould  lose  nc  time  in  r»* 
tracing  our  steps,  and  getting  rid  of  evenr 
thing  like  a  protecting  duty  tor  the  specid 
benefit  of  the  landed  interest.  If,  con* 
nected  with  such  a  cour^  of  proceeding, 
moderate  fixed  duties  were  imposed  on 
foreign  articles  of  food,  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  useftol  importation  of 
them,  they  would  yield  a  very  conaider** 
able  revenue.  Ine  hon.  baronet  said, 
he  would  conclude  his  obaervationa  on 
the  schedule,  by  again  giving  to  Ibo 
right  hon.  gentlemen  the  highest  praise 
for  the  excellent  principles  he  had  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Houaoi  when  be  intro* 
duced  this  measure  of  a  revision  of  .the 
Customa-dutiea ;  at  the  same  time  ho 
begffed  again  to  aasert,  that  the  schedule 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  waa  wholly  at 
variance  with  these  principles.  He  bpped 
that  he  had  succeeded^  in  making  out « 
case  to  show  that,  in  every  instance  in 
which  a  protecting  duty  shall  be  repealed, 
nothing  but  advanuge  to  the  public  would 
be  the  consequence ;  while  between  wbal 
had  been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gen** 
tleman,  and  by  himself,  it  waa  quite  clear 
how  nomeroua  the  evils  are  which  are  the 
unavoidable  efiects  of  every  existing  pro* 
tenting  duty.  The  great  evil  of  amQ|^ 
gling  aroae  wholly  out  of  the  system  of 
protecting  dutiea.  The  biU  now  before 
the  House  for .  preventing  smugglinji 
would  be  altogether  uncalled  for,  waa  it 
not  for  thia  system ;  and  when  we  see  in 
this  bill,  a  bill  that  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  necessity,  a  dauae  aa  repngt* 
nant  to  eyery  principle  of  civil  liberqr 

ithe  dauae  respectuig  lurking),  aa  tlie 
rish  Insurrection  act,  no  stronger  aiga« 
ment  can  be  made  use  of  to  demonstrate 
the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  old  le*- 
strictive  commerdal  syatem.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  bring  the 
whole  subject  again  befoie  the  Houae^ 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and 
stesidily  peraevere  in  giving  efiect  to  hia 
own  **  comprehensive  principle,  of  re>. 
moving,  aa  much  and  aa  fast  aa  poasibk^ 
all  unnecessary  restrictiona  upon  trade**'  . 
Mr.  Muberiv  waa  of  opinion,  that  the 
hon.  baronet  bad  not  treated  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  fiurly.  He  had 
argued  it  on  pnndple,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  expediency  which  must  be  connect^ 
ed  with  too  proposed  alteratiooa.  If  the 
hon.  baronet  had  attended  to  the  openiic 
apeech  of  the  right  hon.  g^^tleoMOt  bo. 
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the  coarser  torts.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent 
is  to  be  laid  on  eartbeoware ;  but  surely 
if  thei^exists  any  manufacture  which  has, 
beyond  all  question,  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition,  it  is  this  manufac- 
ture. The  duty,  in  point  of  fact,  is  wholly 
useless,  because  there  is  no  foreign  earth- 
enware made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
able  to  come  into  competition  with  ours. 
But  it  is  more  than  useless,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly mischievous,  in  as  much  as  it  en- 
courages foreign  countries  to  impose  a 
similar  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  tne  im- 
portation of  it  into  those  countries.  When, 
therefore,  the  duties  contained  in  this 
schedule  are  minutely  examined,  it  will 
appear  that  they  are  by  no  means,  such 
duties  as  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  speech  of  the 
25th  of  March,  have  led  the  House  to  ex* 
pect ;  for,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  cottons,  there 
U  not  a  duty  on  any  article  that  will  not  be 
practically,  when  coupled  with  charges 
for  freight,  commissibn,  and  insurance,  a 
prohibitory  duty*  That  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  made  this  schedule 
more  consistent  with  his  own  principles, 
if  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  do  so,  no 
one  will  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  doubt ; 
but  when  it  is  so  manifest  that  he  has 
been  driven  off  the  course  which  he  avows 
to  be  the  right  one,  by  the  influence  of 
persons  whose  interests  are  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  House 
ought  to  interfere  to  support  the  right 
hon,  gentleman,  and  secure  such  an  alter- 
ation of  the  duties  as  a  sound  system  of 
legislation  urgentlv  requires.^  There  is  one 
consequence  of  the  system  of  protecting 
duties  that  has  been  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  right  boo.  gentleman  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  is,  the 
great  loss  the  revenue  sustains,  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
^oods.  It  is  evident,  that  very  high  du- 
ties will  prevent  all  importation,  and, 
therefore»  the  pavment  of  any  revenue ; 
but  if  the  principle  of  protection  was  to- 
tally abandoned,  and  duties  on  foreign 
goods  were  so  adjusted,  that  they  should 
e  exactly  at  that  rate  which  would  not 
check  the  consumption  of  them,  then  a 
revenue  of  from  one  to  two  millions  a 
Tear  at  least,  might  be  raised  by  them. 
If  the  finest  kindsof  foreign  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  and  other  articles  in  which  fo- 
reigners excel,  could  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  great  quant»- 
ties  of  tbein  wooid  probably  be  importied, 
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and'a  iarg6  revenue  would  be  reoeivedlts' 
a  way  less  oppressive  to  the  public;  tbaa- 
any  part  of  our  present  revenue  is  pro-'^ 
duced.  That  there  is  nothing  fanciful 
in  the  calculation  of  raiding  such  a  reve* 
nue  by  taking  this  course,  is  proved  by  the* 
large  sums  we  now  receive  by  importing' 
some  articles  of  foreign  produce.  Butter 
yielded  a  revenue,  in  1824,  of  160,000^ ; 
foreign  corn,  -175,0001.;  and  cheese,* 
87,000/. :  so,  in  the  same  way,  beyond  all 
doubt,  many  other  foreign  articles  wotdd- 
yield  a  very  large  revenue  if  they  could  be 
imported  on  a  moderate  duty.  The  parts -of 
the  schedule  that  ar6  realty  deset*viog  o€ 
great  approbation,  are  those  whibh  relate 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufactures;  in  tbik  respect  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  conferred  m  very 
great  benefit  on  the  public ;  and  when  be' 
states  that  the  loss  of  revenue  that  will  be 
the  result  of  this  reduction  of  duties  ia 
estimated  at  400,000/.  a-year,  every  pnuse 
should  be  given  to  him  and  the  diancal- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  for  making  use  of 
their  means  of  taking  off  taxes,  to  do 
away  those  that  press  on  industry  and 
trade.  Still,  however,  it  is  to  be  re^ 
marked,  that,  in  selecting  the  taxes  to  be 
repealed,  both  now  and  on  former  oeca» 
sions,  which  fall  on  the  raw  materials  of 
manufactures,  ministers  have  not  been 
governed  altogether  by  a  proper  principle: 
for  they  have  omitted  to  examine  before- 
hand, on  the  principle  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, which  of  our  manufactures  were 
most  exposed  to  foreign  competition ;  and, 
in  conseouence  of  this  omission,  they  have 
made  reductions  of  duties  on  the  materiala 
of  those  manufactures  that  wefe  best  able 
to  hear  competition,  while  they  have  con- 
tinued them  on  the  raw  materials  of  those 
which  are  the  least  able  to  bear  it.-  Thus, 
for  instance,  they  have  taken  off  the  duty 
on  foreign  wool,  whilst  our  woollen  manii- 
factures  have  the  benefit  of  machinery, 
and  continued  the  duties  on  the  materiah 
of  the  linen  and  leather  manufaeturef, 
and  of  ship-building;  that  is,  of  trades  ia 
which  but  little  machinery  can  be  used. 
Whereas,  if  they  had  been  governed  by 
a  proper  principle,  they  would  have  taken 
off  all  the  duties  that  affect  the  latter 
trades  before  they  reduced  any  part  of 
the  duty  on  wool.  The  duties  that  are 
contained  in  the  schedule,  on  articles  of 
luxury,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are,  in  almost 
idl  instances,  much  too  high  to  secure  thft 
greatest  possible  cotisomption,  and  eem» 
seque&tly  the  greatest  revemw. '  b 
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tpect  to  the  grett  arddei  of  Ma,  «ugar, 
•iid  tobacco,  this  was  so  obviously  the 
case  as  not  to  require  any  detailed  argu- 
ments to  prove  it.  The  proposed  high 
duties  on  many  of  the  lesser  luxuries  are 
also  particularly  objectionable,  because 
they  affect  a  class  of  persons  that  the  le- 
gislature ought  to  taae  under  its  special 
protection ;  namely,  the  industrious  middle 
class  of  society.  There  was  not,  however, 
any  foreign  article  of  luxury  in  common 
use  that  was  not  to  be,  as  heretofore,  very 
highly  taxed.  On  curranU,  the  duty  was 
to  be  2/.  2s.  ^  per  cwt.,  or  about  5d. 
per  pound,  which  was  about  100/.  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  currants.  The  duty  on 
raisins  were  to  be  from  li.  to  2/.  2«.  4d 
per  cwt.  On  apples,  4<.  per  bushel.  On 
eggs.  Id.  each.  On  Oranges,  lOOL  per 
cent.  On  grapes,  SOL  per  cent.  High 
duties  were  also  to  be  imposed  on  pickles, 
cucumbers,  peas,  figs,  onions,  plumbs, 
sausages,  and  many  other  similar  articles. 
Now,  if  all  these  duties  were  carefully  and 
skilfully  revised  and  adjusted,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  at  such  rates  as  would  restrain  con- 
sumption in  but  a  moderate  degree,  then 
the  public  feelings  and  interests  would  be 
served  and  gratified,  and  a  large  additional 
revenue  would  unquestionablybe  obtained. 
There  was  another  class  of  high  duties 
in  the  schedule,  that  was  particularly  in- 
expedient and  injurious ;  namely,  the 
duties  on  articles  of  food ;  such  as  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  rice.  What, 
between  these  duties;  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  Customs  Regulstion  bill  of 
the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  cattle;  and 
the  Com  laws,  every  article  of  human 
food  produced  abroad  was  excluded  fron^ 
our  use.  But  it  really  was  time  to  re- 
consider the  policy  of  this  old  system,  of 
sacrificing  every  one  who  was  not  a  land- 
lord to  the  interests  of  landlords.  On  all 
former  occasions,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
when  we  have  been  legislatmg  upon  the 
question  of  protecting  the  landed  interest, 
we  have,  all  of  us,  unavoidably,  been  ig- 
norant of  those  principles  by  which  our 
conduct  ought  to  be  governed,  for  those 
principles  irere  not,  at  that  time,  known 
and  settled.  But,  as  wa  now  have  the 
benefit  of  recent  and  great  discoveries  in 
economical  sciencet  and  can  see  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  raising  the  price 
of  food  by  excluding  foreign  supplies,  in 
raising  the  rates  of  wagea,  and  the  effect 
of  raising  wages  in  dimmishing  profiu  on 
capital ;  and  the  very  injurious  effecu  of 
""'   '  '  *        profits  00  the  power  of  tlio 
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oountry-  to  Tcnmulate  new  oapital  aoA 
wealth,  and  to  extend  industry  anSl  pro* 
ductions,  we  should  lose  nor  time  in  r»* 
tracing  our-steps,  and  getting  rid  of  eveiy 
thing  like  a  protecting  duty  tor  the  special 
benefit  of  the  landed  interest.  If,  con* 
nected  with  such  a  cour^  of  proceeding, 
moderate  fixed  duties  were  imposed  on 
foreign  articles  of  food,  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  useftol  importation  of 
them,  they  would  yield  a  very  consider** 
able  revenue.  Ine  hon.  baronet  said, 
he  would  conclude  his  observatioBS  on 
the  schedule,  by  again  giving  to  Iha 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  highest  praise 
for  the  excellent  principles  he  had  sub* 
mitted  to  the  House,  when  he  intro* 
duced  this  measure  of  a  revision  of  .the 
Customs-duties ;  at  the  same  time  ho 
begffed  again  to  assert,  that  the  schedule 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  wholly  at 
variance  with  these  principles.  He  bpped 
that  he  bad  succeeded^  in  making  out  n 
case  to  show  that,  in  every  Instance  in 
which  a  protecting  duty  shall  be  repMdedy 
nothing  but  advantage  to  the  public  would 
be  the  consequence ;  while  between  what 
had  been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gen>«> 
tleman,  and  by  himself,  it  waa  quite  aear 
how  numerous  the  evils  are  which  are  tbn 
unavoidable  efiects  of  every  existing  pro* 
tecting  duty.  The  great  evil  of  smQ|^ 
gling  aroae  wholly  out  of  the  system  of 
protecting  duties.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  for .  preventing  smugglinji 
would  be  altogether  uncallra  for,  was  it 
not  for  this  system ;  and  when  we  see  in 
this  bill,  a  bill  that  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  necessity,  a  clause  as  repngt* 
nant  to  eyery  principle  of  civil  libei^ 

ithe  clause  respecting  lurking),  as  tlie 
rish  Insurrection  act,  no  stronger  aiga<». 
ment  can  be  made  use  of  to  demonstrate 
the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  old  ie» 
strictive  commercial  system.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  bring  the 
whole  subject  again  befoie  the  Houae^ 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and 
steadily  persevere  in  giving  efiect  to  his 
own  **  comprehensiye  principle,  of  re>. 
moving,  aa  much  and  as  fast  as  possible^ 
all  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  trade.**  . 
Mr.  Moberly  waa  of  opinion,  that  the 
hon.  baronet  bad  not  treated  the  plan  d 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  fiurly.  He  had 
argued  It  on  pnnciple,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  expediency  which  must  be  connects 
ed  with  the  proposed  altemtiooa.  If  the 
hon.  baronet  had  attended  to  the  opening 
speech  of  the  right  hon..g9»tliaMa»  he. 
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nmdd  hmm  9mm  Attcif  wte  Us  ^tij&tk 
win.  Bm  hod  come  fiirward  t9  rtlwva 
tbeiOQQUiieroe  of  the  cattnUy*  and  be  dt* 
Tided  tbe  subject  into  Iwo  peiik  In  Ihe 
flnitplaoe»  his  preposition  respected  Ihe 
ocrioDial  interest :  aod  bis  second  propo- 
silien  bad  refereoca  te  Ihe  eapedieaey  of 
raaising  the  scale  of  duties  eo  stfinafao- 
tatasy  itUf.  and  of  relaxing  those  prohibi* 
tory^  er»  as  they  vere  cslledt  prolectiog 
diitieSk  Of  coune,  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
loan  ceuld  not  ironsedintely  say  what 
aasoiMH  of  rriaxation  should  ultimately  ba 
eatended  to  eaeh  nanufaccure.  That 
ipauM  take  op  more  than  one,  two^  er 
Ihtea  years*.  The  right  ban*  gentleman 
had  aobmittcd  his  phut  in  March  last  s  md 
BOW,  having,  ie  tbe  mean  time,  given  the 
qnestion  evenr  consideration  in  his  power, 
ba  staled  to  the  Uoasa  what  be  conceived 
to  ba  at  preeeni  a  hit  rebuuition*  The 
ban.  bareaet.  apDroved  generally  of  what 
imd  bean  done,  but  he  Sad  an  excepttan* 
When  ke  eama  to  Irish  iinen^  ha  support* 
ei  tbe  prelecting  duty  of  25  per  cenl^ 
whilecotien  was  protected  in  a  trifling  de«^ 
aaeb  It  was  entirely  a  question  of  espe^ 
wamsj  as. to  the  time  when*  and  iha  ex«« 
lael  to^vbichy  those  difeent  dnties;ihonld 
ba  redooed.  Tbe  boa.  baronet  had  ob* 
seirvedt  that  no  rodudion  bad  been  made 
bcg^ond  90  per  eeot ;  whereas,  he  woukL 
fiaid  that  duties,  amouolbg  to  HXl,  aod 
ePBA  180  par  com,  had  besn  greasly  re« 
doBod.  The  r^ghl  ban.  ^ntfeman  had 
davialed  from  his  originai  plan  in  two  er 
three  instaneea.  Linen  was  one  of  theme 
baH^be  had  heso  only  deviated  with  respect 
taE|iapa>  In  ghMS^  paper,  and  barilk,  some 
atoratapn  had  been  made.  But,  waa  it 
possiUe  .dial  the  fight  ben.  gentleman 
could^  go  theongb  the  whole  trade  of  this 
gnat  commereial  country,  and  decide  at 
onoe  what  nhanid  bo  deoe  >  When  the 
whale  interest  of  the  coontry  was  at  atake, 
oai^it  ha  net  to.  act  wilh  caution  }  Aod 
yel,  after  all,  iie  had  deviated  in  a  very 
triffing  d^ree»  No  man  caold  have  had 
more  to  atrug|[le  mth  ihaa  the  right 
hen.  gentleman  m  the  course  of  this  pro* 
oaading,  and  no  asan  eoidd  faeaonrenii* 
tied  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the 
maonar  in  which  he  had  met  Ihe  ietemsts 
otf'di&rent  partiei^  or  far  ihe  aoondoess 
of  the  vieoo  he  bad  pnuoulgated.  The 
hoe,  ewtlemancenclnded  by  pronoaneiog 
an  etdogkoB  en  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
rig^t-hoo.  gentleman  who  presided  oeer 
tlmt  ia^fiwthm  de^aitmaot,  and  whose  Jar 
.giatoitoua^,  ought,  be  oeiif* 
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cetvo^  te^be  liberaHy  lowardtd  for  the 
perfoftaaooe  of  his  duties  in  that  oQse^ 
aod  not,  as  at  present,  derive  his  salarj» 
from  another  and  a  subordioaie  situatiooy 
where  his  duty  was  scarcely  more  than 
those  of  a  paymaster.  He  trusted  the 
chancoUor  of  the  Exchequer  fvould  take 
the  case  of  his  hon.  colleague  into  seriooe 
eoosidevatioo. 

Mr.  T.  H'Usan  expsessed  his  aporoba^ 
tion  of  the.  modifications  which  hsd  bee^ 
introduced.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  adopi* 
ad  the  ideas  of  free  trade  quite  so  rapidly 
as  some  olhev  gentleoien ;  but  he  felt  cent 
fideat  tliat«  by  surrendering  some  appiM'ea^ 
advantages*  we. should  ultinuitely  derive 
solid  benefit  from  the  course  qC  policy 
which  tbe  government  was  pursuing. 

Mr,  Bright  suggested  that  it  would  he 
advantageoes  to  the  West  Indies  if  facili<v 
tiea  were  afforded  to  the  introduction  of  the 
prednctiooa  of  the  warmer  dimatea*  lie 
mstanoed  almonds,  grapes»  and  currants, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  thrive  in  tilt 
West  Indies;  and  thus  a  valuable  bmoch 
of  eommerce^  at  pieseat  confined  to  the 
cooatriea  bordering  the  MediterranajMit 
might  be  transferred  to  our  own  colonies* 
He  thou^l,  also,  that  the  matting  of  the 
Weal  Indiea,  iestead  of  being  charged  al 
9D  per  dent,  should  be  much  reducecU 

Mn  C.  EUitpn  reoonunended  a  redue* 
tion  of  the  eaport  duty  on  coals. 

The  Chanedhr  qf  the  M^oohemtr  seid» 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  reduced  the 
expert  duty  on  ooala  would  apply  equally 
to  a  nuarfier  of  other  articles ;  namely, 
the  imprudence  of  attamptingte  dealwitb 
every  thhag  at  ooc^  He  bad,  hewevar» 
introduced  a  very  nmterial  alteralioo.  By 
the  present  law,  all  coals  earrifd  coestwiie 
were  chargeable  whh  a  duty  of  Si.;  ho 
prcpoaed*  in  the  sdiedula*  Ie  reduce  this 
duty  to  ISi  on  coals  of  a  particular  dimeof 
sion.  There  was  a  great  quantiiy  of  coals 
of  a  small  siae,  which  could  net  pay  ibia 
twavy  duty,  and  which  waa  oooseeuentljr 
consumed  at  the  pit^s  mouth.  It  had 
been  urged  that  if  these  coals  were  brooght 
into  consiimptien  thev  would  be  found 
cauremelv  osernU  partly  in  mafittfacluras^ 
and  parUy  for  the  consumption  of  tho 
poorer  elaases.  He  had  had  e  pse§A  deal 
of  epoaeioetioD  on  tWs  subject  wHh  e  numr 
her  of  peraonip  end  among  otheK8»  psofiipr 
sor  Aieklend*  afbe  recommended  the  altarf 
ation  neir  introduced.  He  flattered  hio^ 
self  with  the  hope  of  carrying  the  prioeir 
fie  still  (urthftf ;  but  he  wea  afraid  of  b^r 
wg  too  naw^  irons  in  Ibo  firei^J««^  b§ 


tteilUaoi  te«bhtog^iovw  sf  thMij 
one    If  fNuAiaiiital  •hould  hoMhlliMid! 


Sat  the  piMMitp  ha  iru  suvt  Ahejr  voold 
io  Ml  fehouMMid  tiAiet  mora  good  Ibaa 
b jT  folknruig  ihafMvdpitetaoouraa  whiob 
aoBM  heo«  genUemen  racotiiiieDdadL  He 
teoMad  ibac  the  day  would  •ooa  arrive, 
trhea  no  aitlde  Id  the  aohedtiie  woaU 
Bland  ait  too  hiffb  a  duty  for  4ho  coanmar* 
eial  intafetta  of  the  country. 

After  aoBM  'further  ooDaeciatilMi,  the 
raialMtioBa  nvre  agieed  to. 
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Monday^  June  20. 

SlifOTIIf«  AVDkSTABMIMIO  (SoorLAM)) 

B1LL.3  On  the  order  of  the  dqr  fiw  the 
third  reading, 

Mr.  J^  iP»  Grant  aaid*  he  had  no  ob- 
jeotion  to  the  eattemion  of  bird  Ellen* 
boKN^h'a  act  to  ScoUaod;  but  the  bill 
aoanrentagrtfat  deal  Airthar»  and  created, 
in  the  laatdaaM,  quite  «  new  lair.  It 
was  there  enacted,  that  if  any  peraen 
tiirew  f  tiriolic  add  on  the  penon  of  an- 
bthcr,  ibr-the  purpeee  of  doing  hininny 
bodily  harai,  that  act  tfaould  be  daeaaad  a 
capital  oience.  Thia  proriaion  was  m/bto* 
dmed  hi  cDaaequeoce  of  certain  proeeed- 
iDf^e  that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Giaegow.  Vitriolic  add,  it  appeared,  had 
bean  thrawn  en  the  clothea»  and  aooie- 
tinea  on  the  pertena,  of  ioddriduala  who 
aafaitdto  join  the  wotfanen  in  their  un* 
hwlbl  proceediitga.  It  waa  fit  thai  this 
practice  should  be  put  down ;  but  the  way 
toput  itdown  waa  net  by  enacting  a  pe» 
Mdty  at  which  the  public  niind  rerdied. 
There  was,  too,  a  strange  anomaly  in  this 
bill.  By  lord  EUenboroogb's  act  it  was 
provided,  that  if  A  fired  a  piatd  with  m- 
tent  to  kill  or  mdm  B,  and  that,  in  doing 
§Og  he  missed  his  object,  and  killed  or 
laahned  C,  he  should  be  subjected  to  the 
penakv-of  death,  just  as  if  he  bad  sue- 
eeedea  ia  hia  ortpnal  intention*  But 
here,  if  A  threw  Titriehc  acid  at  B,  and 
fifprivfd  C  «f  atg^t,  he  was  not  Kable  to 
the  penalty,  since  it  was  only  the  absalote 
tnl*  hnd  net  the intisni,  that  eras  punished; 
ini  he  bdiored  that  there  wwild  net  be 
Craadin  the  lagiArtion  of  this  or  of  any 
other  coaniry  a  measure  aMoh  did  Qot 
fidt  iIm  intent  with  pomshnent,  incept 
nhere  it  aaooeeded.  He  thouM  there- 
feremove  the  third  vending  this  daydx 
months. 

The  Xenf  Jivacau  oTSnuland  add. 


tnoaa  eweillhifi'tliMrha 
IMS  Ao  eataod  the  penal  node  of  the  iMiiti^ 
erys«adhewas  sare»  if  gcwtkuMnnanr 
nected  with  Glasgow  wei«  then  present, 
they  would  atato  the  Act,  tliat  for  ihaae 
yoars  past  he  had  refused  all  applioadona 
to  lasofft  to  the  praesnt  aMasure^  But 
the  acenes  Whkh  had  oocurred  in  tfaa  areet 
of  Scoiland  for  a  considerable  tinte  cesi^ 
netted  hini,  boawter  rehactaaily»  to  l^|i^ 
Jate  on  this  subject ;  aodhefekcanfiooad 
tbat  he  could  not  deviaa  an  adequate 
remedy  for  thia  evil,  if  this  okaaa  was  nil 
intreduced.  Much  ioforatatieii  Would  bo 
found  on  this  aubject  in  the  evidenon 
given  before  the  coasmattee  on  tbaocmbfe 
nation  laws.  He  hdd  in  his  hand  two  iter« 
tificates  from  Dr.  Corkendde  of  Ghwowt 
detailing  the  deplorable  atate  to  which 
two  wonmien  had  been  reduced,  in  conso- 
ouence  of  sulphuric  add  having  beat 
tarown  in  thdr  foces.  Sevesd  peMona 
were  tried  for  this  offsnoe,  andsanteaaad 
to  transportation;  but  dmt  punishment 
had  not  the  eAot  of  4iminishinB  the 
dime.  Every  dauae  of  loid  Etten- 
borough's  not  s|iplied  to  this  ease.  If  m 
aasn  were  out  m  tiw  alightast  decree  with 
•  sharp  inainiment,  he  was  lidueto  the 
penshy  of  death  for  the  aot ;  and  anrs^ 
timre  eoold  be  no  comparison  between  p 
slight  iajnry  of  that  haul,  and  the  jdseqr 
which  an  individud  most  sufier  whan 
vitriolic  add  wns  thrown  ia  hia  foae.  The 
man  who  inflicted  «  wound,  might  hapre 
had  the  knifo  in  lus  hand,  by  dmnon,  M 
the  moment;  bat,  when  dtridio  add  was 
iung  on  an  indif  idual,  tt  asost  bme  baaa 
purctiasod  far  that  diabdfcd  purpose.  If 
this  daose  w«re  thrown  nut,  he  vaoald 
withdraw  the  bill  ahogether.  In  casea  of 
shooting  and  stabbing  the  prebabiiilj 
was,  that  the  pereon  iajnred,  or  some  pass* 
ing  individual,  ooald  gire  ovideooe  at  to 
the  hand  that  irfided  the  wound;  hot 
where  vitriohc  add  was  nmde  use  of,  andi 
precautions  weretaken  as  seadered  «i  en* 
tremdy  difficult  to  proonre  evidcnoe.  it 
did  not  however  foUww,  that  though  the 
oAnoe  was  capitd,  -capitd  poniuiiiaat 
would  dwqrt  be  mAkstod.  4A  discretian 
jwy  power  waa  left  ia  the  faanda  of  the 
judge.  Ndther  araa  it  intended  :that  tida 
shewldte  a  peramnc nt  nueasuaa;  It  wns 
meant  to  confine  k  ioSm  veem;  at  the 
esphation  of  whhrhtfane  he  boned  the  no* 
oeid^  for  4t  would  have  oeesed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  ho  wns  nboat 
to  tuggest  to  «be  learned  lord  the  pro- 
priety of  resirietiog  the  wMOsnra  to  « 
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tiio  period.  'Hewfes  faappfto'fiad  that 
the  Jeamed  lord  saw  the  sabject  in  the 
•aoie  point  of  view ;  becaute  he  felt  that 
it  was  due  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
peo6l6  that  the  bill  shonld  be  temporary. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  forbearance 
diown  by  the  learned  lord,  when  he  was 
•called  ontolegislateon  this  subject,  didhim 
the  greatest  credit ;  and  any  hon.  member 
who  looked  to  the  eridence  taken  before 
the  committee  on  the  Combination  laws, 
would  see  that  the  best  possible  results 
had  been  attained  by  that  forbearance. 

Mr.  /.  P.  Grant  said,  that  as  this  was 
to  be  a  temporary  measure,  he  was  willing 
to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
•    The  bill  wu  read  a  third  time. 
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CoHDVCT  OF  Ma.  Kknrick.]  Mr. 
Deiman  said^  that  as  the  papers  respect- 
ing Mr.  Kenrick's  case  were  now  before 
the  Hoose,  he  wished  to  give  notice, 
that  he  would  submit  a  motion  for  bring- 
ing to  the  bar,  on  Friday  next,  five  wit- 
neaes,  to  give  evidence  of  the  allegations 
•gainst  Mr,  Kenrick.  The  letter,  not  yet 
printed  by  the  House,  was  that  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  Lincoln 
paper,  and  was  inconsistent  with'  the  &ct8 
as  developed  in  the  aflEidavits  before  the 
court  of  Iking's«bench,  as  well  as  with  the 
itatements  or  all  the  odier  parties.  When 
these  witnesses  were  examined,  then  he 
ahould  have  done  all  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  of  him ;  for  of  it  he 
knew  nodiin^  except  from  these  sources. 
It  had  been  intimated,  that  he  ought  to 
bring  forward  a  written  charge.  But,  how 
could  he  do  so  without  imputing  a  legal 
oflence  ?  AIL  the  written  evidence  which 
he  could  adduce  was,  the  letter  which  re- 
fl^ctned  so  strongly  upon  John  Franks.  That 
letter,  together  with  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses,  was  of  such  a  nature  as,  if  un- 
contradicted, was  calculated  to  make  out 
a  strong  case  of  malversation,  partiality^ 
and  oppression,  against  Mr.  Kenricx. 
Should  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  would 
remain  for  the  House  to  decide  what 
course  they  ought  to  take.  At  present, 
he  should  merely  move,  "  That  John 
Franks  and  Esther  his  wife,  Edward  Ai^ 
noldf  Uenrv  Peters,  eso.,  and  Martin 
Money  Cantor,  do  attend  tnis  House  upon 
*  Friday  next." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  boo.  and  learned  gentleman 
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was',  to  mquire'  if  there  was'  ground  fBr 
the  House  to  address  the  Crown  to  re- 
move an  iadividual  from  a  judicial  office, 
it  most  first,  however,  be  determined, 
whether  or  not  the  House  would  enter  on 
the  inquiry,  if  they  agreed  to  summon 
witnesses,  that  would  be  at  once  to  de» 
termine  that  they  would  inquire.  It  was 
due  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  import- 
ance  of  the  precedent  which  would  be 
established,  to  consider  what  were  the 
grounds  forsuch  a  proposition.  He  thought 
that  if  the  learned  gentleman  would  em- 
body his  charges  on  paper,  it  would  give 
the  individual  accused  the  power  of  more 
satisfactorily  replying  to  them.  At  any 
rate  the  motion  tor  summoning  witnesses 
ought  to  be  postponed  until  tiie  papiers 
were  printed. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  wished  only  to  give 
Mr.  Kenrick  the  advantage  which  the 
meanest  offender  would  have  before  the 
lowest  magistrate ;  namely,  that  of  having 
the  charge  specifically  stated,  with  a 
proper  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
defence. 

Mr.  Abercramby  said,  that  there  were 
two  propositions  which  no  man  would 
dispute.  First,  that  the  House  ought  not 
prematurely  to  go  into  the  inquiry;  se- 
condly, that  they  ought  not  to  proceed 
in  it  without  furnishing  the  accused  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  charge  to  be  preferred 
against  him.  But  both  of  those  objects 
had  been  already  attained.  The  fiat  was 
effected  by  the  petition  of  Canfor,  which 
contained  the  wnole  matter  of  the  charge. 
As  to  the  second,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ke»- 
rick's  had  stood  up  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  and  suted,  that  it  was  his  anxious 
desire  that  there  should  be  full  and  orompt 
inquiry.  The  onhf  question  left  tor  .the 
House  was,  how  soon  they  ought  to  go 
into  it?  The  petition  of  Canfor  was  be* 
fore  them :  effidavits  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Kenrick  for  another  place.  If 
evidence  were  necessary,  the  House  would 
hear  and  dispose  of  it.  But,  of  all  cases 
he  had  ever  known,  this  was  the  clearest; 
and  Mr.  Kenrick  himself  courted  prompt 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SecreUry  PeA  said,  he  did  not 
speak  in  reference  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  but 
to  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  the  prio« 
ciples  of  justice.  The  House  had  not  de- 
termined on  inquiry.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman might,  between  this  and  Fridsjr» 
reduce  bis. charge  to  a  specific. form  m 
writing. 

Mr,  WynM  said»  it  wak  the  duty  of  the 
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Hooaa  to  take  eire  thai  the  accused  should 
have  ample  knowledge  of  the  charge, 
which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
handed  to  him.  If  the  charge  affected 
the  party  in  his  judicial  capacity,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  fctrm  in  writing.  In  the 
case  of  baron  Page,  the  complaint  against 
him  was  ordered  by  the  Uoosit  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  his  accuser,  and  a 
copy  was  ordered  to  be  furnished  to  him. 
The  House  could  then  decide  if  there 
was,  prim&  facie,  a  sufficient  ground  of 
charge  to  merit  further  inauiry. 
"  Mr.  JHemey  said,  if  he  understood 
rightly,  there  was  no  charge  against  Mr. 
Kenrick  as  judge,  but  only  as  magistrate. 
If  the  charge  aftcted  him  as  a  judge,  then 
undoubtedly  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing; 
but  the  petition,  which  really  contained 
the  charge,  onl  v  affected  him  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  His  learned  friend  did  not 
make  any  charge;  he  only  presented  the 
petition.  It  was  an  odd  way  of  going  to 
work  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  a 
member  of  matituting,  by  a  settled  form 
of  his  own,  a  charge  contained  in  a  peti- 
tion ;  when  they  ought  rather  to  choose 
to  hear  the  petitioner  themselves,  that  in 
case  of  his  not  making  his  charge  good, 
he  might  be  made  answerable.  What  his 
learned  friend  proposed  was,  that  the  pe- 
titioner should  be  tieard.  In  the  event  of 
proving  his  chargei  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  addreas  the  Crown 
for.  removing  Mr.  Kenrick  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  Then  it  would 
afterwards  become  a  question,  how  far  it 
<fOttld  be  proper  to  retain  a  roan  in  the 
office  of  a  judge,  who  was  found  unfit  for 
the  magistracy. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  if  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  the  House  would 
be  going  into  evidence,  without  having 
before  it  the  matter  to  which  the  evidence 
applied. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  at  the 
doctrine  laid  down,  that  a  complaint  was 
not  to  be  entertained,  unless  the  House 
cramped  itself  by  an  impeachment  or  a 
written  charge.  He  had  understood,  that 
the  proposition  of  his  learned  friend  was 
grounded  in  parliamentary  enactment,  and 
|hat  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  a  sta- 
tutory provision  to  enable  the  House,  in 
particular  cases,  to  do  something  which 
was  not  so  light  as  a  mere  complaint,  nor 
ao  weighty  as  an  isapeachment.  There 
bad  been  already  two  instances  of  this 
aame  kind  of  proceeding  jn  this  session, 
Md  yet  00  demand  had  beep  made  of  a 
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charge  redtrced  to  writing.  The  first  was 
against  the  duke  of  Manchester;  the  se- 
cond against  lord  Charles  Somerset.  In- 
quiry was,  in  this  case,  necessary.  Thiy 
might  have  to  impeach.  But  just  now 
the  House  was  not  called  on  to  exert  ita 
judicial,  but  its  inquisitorial  functions. 
He  had  long  known  Mr.  Kenrick  profes- 
sionally, and  he  did  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge : 
but  the  House  must  inquire,  and  it  must 
not  be  hampered. 

Mr.  Denman  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  After  which,  it  was  ordered, 
1.  **  That  the  ijastter  contained  in  the 
petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor  be  taken 
into  consideration  upon  Friday  next.— V. 
That  a  copy  of  the  said  petition,  together 
with  the  above  order,  be  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kenrick. — 3.  That  Martin  Money 
Canfor  do  attend  this  House  upon  Friday 
next.->4.  That  Mr.  Kenrick  have  leave 
to  attend  this  House,  by  himself  or  coun-> 
sel,  on  Friday  next." 

Unitarians  —  Toleration  Act.} 
Mr.  W.  Smith  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
signed  by  a  small  number  of  individuals 
who  were,  however,  well  known  and  of 
great  respectability,  complaining  of  the 
situation  m  which  they  were  placed  by 
the  present  state  of  the  existing  laws 
affecting  the  profession  of  certain  religious 
opinions.  He  had  heard  thai  it  had  been 
stated  in  a  very  high  quarter  in  another 
House,  in  respect  to  the  laws  affecting 
the  Unitarians,  that  before  any  act  could 
be  passed  for  relieving  them  from  the 
operation  of  particular  statutes,  it  would 
be  well  that  some  bill  should  t>e  passed 
previously,  to  protect  them  from  the 
penalties  to  which  they  were  still  subject 
at  common  law.  At  the  same  moment, 
and  from  the  same  hish  and  learned  quar- 
ter, there  proceeded  an  appeal  which  it 
was  impossiole  not  to  perceive  to  ha  di» 
reeled  and  addr^essed  to  him  (  Mr.  Smith) 
personally,  and  which  went  to  remidd 
him,  that  at  the  time  a  bill  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
parliament  was  passed — such  bill  having 
for  its  object  to  protect  Unitarians,  in 
certain  cases,  from  the  legal  consequence* 
that  might  attach  to  the  impugning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity*-he  had  made  a 
declaration  to  the  noble  and  eminent 
person  in  question,  whereby  he  agreed, 
as  to  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  such 
sti|tutes,.to  leave  ;thp  Unitarians  liable  to 
all  the  visitatioiv  tba^  they  might  tie  still 
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Exposed  to  from  the  common  law.  Nowy 
most  (unquestionably,  he  had  never  made 
such  a  declaration.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  was  prepanng  a  measure  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  Unitarltos  from  the 
obligation  of  taking  certain  oaths,  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  that  most  reverend 
and  distinguished  prelate,  the  archbishopof 
Canterbury,  for  thepurpose  of  explaining 
to  his  grace  the  principle  of  the  bill  he  was 
then  about  to  bring  into  the  House.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  that  time,  told 
him,  that  if  his  object  was  only  to  remove 
5uch  penal  liabilities  as  operated  to  pre- 
vent,  perhaps,  the  fair,  friendly,  and 
candid  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  points 
to  which  the  Unitarians  excepted,  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those 
statutes  that  might  be  thought  to  stantl 
in  the  way  of  such  a  discussion ;  but,  of 
course,  not  extending  this  understanding 
to  any  denial  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  to  blasphemy ;  both  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  himself  proposed  to  except  out  of 
the  operation  of  his  bill.  The  object  of 
his  bill,  the  Srd  Geo.  4th,  was  simply 
this — to  put  Unitarian  Dissenters  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
professing  certain  peculiar  teneta,  as  all 
other  Protestant  Dissenters  had  been 
placed  by  the  act  of  Toleration.  Now,  it 
had  been  clearly  stated  by  lord  Mansfield, 
that  unconformity,  simply  and  as  such,  was 
no  offence  at  common  law.  Why  then, 
it  was  very  desirable  that  these  parties 
should  feel  assured  that  the  common  law 
would  not  visit  them  as  if  their  uncon- 
formity was  an  offence.  The  act  of  the 
5Srd  Geo.  Srd,  cap.  160,  which  recited  the 
act  19th  Geo.  Srd,  exempted  Protestant 
Dissenters  from  all  penalties  to  which  they 
were  previously  liable  at  law  for  non- 
subscription  to  certain  doctrinal  articles 
and  oaths.  So  that  he  inferred,  that 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  fact— 
that  it  was  only  tlie  denial  of  Christianity 
in  general,  or  blasphemy,  which  was  an 
offence  made  penal  at  common  law,  and  not 
mere  non-conformity  to  particular  points 
of  doctrine.  By  introducing  the  5Srd 
Geo.  Srd,  he  had  flattered  himself,  at  one 
time,  that  he  had  done  some  service,  by 
amending  and  explaining  the  law  in  the 
Vespects  he  had  mentioned.  The  penal- 
ties denounced  minst  the  profession  of 
these  tenets  by  the  common  law  were  of 
the  most  severe  and  heavy  kind— fine  and 
imprisonment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judse, 
who  was  authorized,  therefore,  if  ne 
•honld  see  fit,  to  take  from  a  man  the 
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half  of  his  fortune  andyeaps  of  hia  liberty 
for  dissenting  from  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  established  church.  With  the 
knowledge  of  facts  like  these,  how  was  it 
possible  that  he  should  have  made  any 
such  agreement  as  that  imputed  to  him  ? 
Really,  a  statement  of  so  serious  and  ao 
mischfevons  a  nature  ought  not  to  have 
been  lightly  made  in  the  quarter  to 
which  he  was  alluding.  The  hon.  gentle-* 
mauy  adverting  to  the  other  bill  he  had 
brought  in  for  the  relief  of  Unitariaoa 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  certain  oaths 
prescribed  by  the  marriage  ritual,  observ- 
ed, that  after  it  had  received,  with  one 
exception  only,  the  sanction  and -support 
of  all  the  most  efficient  and  responsible 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  other  House.  The  petition 
he  had  now  the  honour  to  present, 
entered  so  fully  into  the  object  of  the  pe* 
litioners,  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
refer  the  House  to  the  object  of  their 
prayer,  premising  only,  that  if  the  House 
should  feel  hereafter  disposed  to  accede 
to  its  prayer,  the  denial  of  Christianity 
as  such,  and  blasphemy,  would  of  courae 
remain,  as  they  at  present  were,  offences 
at  common  law. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  himself  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe« 
titioners,  and  cautioned  the  House  to  be 
aware  how  they  encouraged  too  much  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  innovation. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Cruel  TrbatmektofCattleBill.} 
Mr.  R.  Martin  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  three 
years  ago  a  bill  had  been  introdueed  by 
Iiis  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),- wliich  ren- 
dered it  a  felony  punishable  with  trans- 
portation, to  Wound  or  maim  cattle.  Pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  that  bill,- 
the  wounding  or  maiming  of  csttle  was, 
under  the  act  of  Charles,  made  a  felonious 
offence,  in  those  cases  only  where  the 

! guilty  party  was  proved  to  have  acted 
rom  a  malicious  motive  towards  the 
owner  of  the  cattle.  As  the  law  now  stood^ 
however,  maiming  or  woundiiig  oattle, 
whether  it  originated  in  a  maliciena  de« 
sign  or  otherwise,  was  viewed  aa  a  felony 
against  the  owner.  In  the  eoiurse  of  the 
last  session,  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  S. 
Martin)  had  brought  in  a  bill»  whieh 
passed  diet  Honsei  but  waathrova^thi 
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tilt  otbtr,  by  whieh  the  oftnct  thai  was 
made  a  felony  by  the  bill  of  his  learned 
friend  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mis- 
demeanour. NoW|  how  did  the  hon.  raem- 
ber,  in  the  present  instance,  endeavour  to 
get  over  this  diflSculty  ?  Why,  by  intro- 
ducing a  proviso  in  the  bill,  which  set 
forih,  that  noiliing  contained  in  that  bill 
should  be  constru^  to  extend  to  ihe  bill 
introduced  three  years  ago  by  the  learned 
member  for  Knareaborough ;  thus  de- 
claring, that  a  particular  offence  was  a 
misdeineanor,  which  said  offence  was,  by 
the  former  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  not  to  be  repealed,  declared  to  be  a 
felony.  So  that  theoffence  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  both  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanour. 
Such  a  contradictory  measure  as  this  could 
not  pass  mto  a  law.  The  hon.  member 
argued,  that  the  existing  measure  which 
made  the  offence  a  felony  was  not  effective* 
That,  be  thought,  a  very  extraordinary 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
punishment*  He  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would  not  say  that  be  (the  Attorney* 
general)  wss  the  author  of  that  bill,  as 
the  hon*  member  had  introduced  the  pro- 
viso in  question  since  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  He  had  taken 
jftQ  further  part  in  the  formation  of  ihe 
measure  tlian  to  suggest  a  few  verbal 
amendments. 

Mr*  H.  Martin  said,  he  would  maintaini 
that  this  was  a  bill  of  the  Attomey-gene- 
ral^s,  save  and  except  that  part  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  The  bill  which 
the  Attorney-general  had  formerly  con- 
sulted with  him  ia  drawiogi  for  preventing 
the  ill-treatiog  of  cattle,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  present*  When  he  applied 
to  the  Attorney-general  on  the  subject, 
the  learned  gentleman  said  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a  measure,  and  he  brought 
til  a  bill  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  the 
present.  He  afterwards  saw  the  Attor- 
ney-general in  the  library,  who  took  down 
the  black  «ct,  and  declared  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  his  bill,  if  it  contained  the 
words,  *<  wantonly  cutting,  maiming,  or 
wounding.*'  And  it  was  not  a  little  re- 
fuarkablOi  that  the  point  to  which  the 
right  hon*  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment chiefly  directed  his  attention  in 
oppsaiag  the  bill,  when  be  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  legislsting  on  the  catting  off  the 
fars  of  a  Puppy-dog,  arose  entirely  from 
the  emenoation  of  the  Attomey-generaL 
That  bill  passed  through  the  committee, 
and  was  read  a  third  time ;  and  he  would 
new  say,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Attorney* 


general  and  of  the  coontry,  that  that 
foamed  gentleman  covenanted  with  him  to 
apply  to  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral had  applied  to  the  lord^cbancellor  on 
the  aubject,  but  he  said  he  would  speak  to 
-him  relative  to  the  bill,  as  a  measure  of 
which  he  approved.  Now,  if  the  Attorney- 
general  would  strike  out  every  thing  in 
the  present  bill,  and  make  it  precisely 
similar  to  the  bill  of  which  the  learned 
gentleman  was  the  author,  he  would  be 
satisfied*  The  bill  to  which  the  Attor- 
ney-general had  assented  was  declared  an 
absurd  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
with  apparent  reason ;  and  it  was  to  cure 
the  absurdity  of  the  Attorney-general's 
own  legislation  that  he  had  introduced  the 
clause  now  objected  to*  He,  however, 
was  ready  to  leave  out  the  proviso*  He 
was  not  surprised  that  gentlemen  some- 
times forgot  at  the  end  of  the  year  what 
they  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
it  was  very  extraordinary  that  a  gentle- 
man should  forget  what  had  occurred  in 
the  courae  of  24  or  36  hours.  Now,  within 
that  time,  the  Attorney-general  had  sta- 
ted, that  he  had  no  great  objection  to  the 
bill,  provided  a  word  or  two  were  altered. 
He  said,  he  was  ready  to  support  it,  if 
the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  in  cases  of 
felony  were  not  brought  on.  He  now, 
however,  came  down,  armed  with  all  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  law,  to  batter  down 
the  measure*  If  the  Attorney-general  thus 
stood  forward  to  oppose  bills  which  had  in 
view  the  interests  of  humanity,  he  feared 
the  public  would  look  upon  the  House  of 
Commona  as  a  very  bad  place  for  the 
education  of  a  judge. 

The  Atiorne^Oeneral  said,  if  tbe  hon. 
member  could  reconcile  the  first  and  the 
last  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied to  support  the  measure. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  18 ;  Noes  27. 
The  bill  was  consequently  lost* 

SraiNO  GuKS  Bill*]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.C.7Vfi«tysoasaid,thatinrisingtomove 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  he  found 
himself  more  embarrassed  by  the  facilities 
which  all  natural  reasoning  afforded  in  sup- 
port of  it,  than  by  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  frequently  attended  a  new  project  of 
legislation.  The  question  for  tlie  decision 
of  parliament  was,  whether  any  individual 
who  pleased,  might  be  allowed  to  vindicate 
the  inviolability  of  his  property  by  means 
which  mankind  in  general  hesitated  to  em- 
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ploy,  and,  erecting  himself  into  a  despot 
within  his  own  domains,  to  inflict  death, 
or  grievous  mutilation,  on  all  who  might 
venture  to  approach.  If  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  persons  were  to  set  spring 
guns  upon  thdr  property,  the  nuisance 
would  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  bill 
would  probably  be  passed  by  acclamation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  them.  But,  how- 
ever insupportable  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  yet,  as  far  as  notice  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  less  exceptionable 
than  when  the  practice  was  confined,  as 
at  present,  to  that  limited  number  of  in« 
dividuals  who  were  now  alone  found  so 
tenacious  of  their  rights  as  to  assert  them 
by  such  ferocious  means.  In  employing 
any  expression  of  that  kind,  he  did  not 
mean  to  characterize  the  feelings,  or  the 
principles  of  those  who  inconsiderately 
used  spring  guns,  but  the  nature  of  the 
practice  itself.  Least  of  all,  did  he  mean 
to  reflect  upon  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire, who  had  announced  his  opposition 
to  this  measure.  His  high  reputation  and 
manly  character,  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  in  his  own  country,  and  all  he 
had  ever  heard  of  him,  sufficed  to  prove, 
that  nothing  could  induce  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  employ  these  machines,  but 
motives  which  had  appeared  to  him  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  humanity.— -He 
repeated,  that  if  the  practice  were  uni- 
versal, the  notice  would  be  universal  also ; 
and  every  man  would  then  know  that  if 
he  quitted  the  public  highway,  his  life 
would  probably  fall  a  sacrifice.  But  now, 
ns  it  was  not  above  one  land-owner  in 
20,000  who  thought  fit  to  defend  his  pro- 
perty by  spring  guns  and  man-traps, 
the  unwary  rambler  fell  within  the  range 
of  their  destructive  operation,  before  he 
suspected  that  he  was  traversing  the 
ground  of  an  individual,  who,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  act  itself,  considered 
human  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  risk  which  the  trivial  objects  of  his 
amusement  might  ijccasionally  be  exposed 
to.  The  very  name,  "  Man-Trap,"  had 
something  so  horribly  repugnant  in  it, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet 
would  suppose  men  to  be  a  species  of 
destructive  vermin,  and  that  these  traps 
and  engines,  calculated  for  their  extirpa- 
tidn,  were  set  by  beings  of  a  superior 
order  in  the  scale  of  existence.  That 
beln;;s  ef  the  same  species  should  plant 
them,  would  be  utterly  incredible  1  —The 
question  to  recur  to  was,  whether  nny 
individual  who  pleasedp  might  indirectly 
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resort  to  means  for  the  protection  of  lits 
property  which  other  men  did  not  gene- 
rally adopt,  and  of  which  the  law  would 
not  justify  or  excuse  the  direct  applica- 
tion, except  in  those  last  extremities  of 
self-defence,  in  which  alone  homicide  wfti 
tolerated,  and  where -the  law  of  nature; 
for  a  moment,  superseded-  the  law  of  the 
land.   Homicide  was  stated,  by  the  writerg 
on  criminal  law,  to  be  justifiable  only,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  atrocious  crime,  ac<^ 
companied  by  force,  as  rape  or  burglary ; 
but  it  was  to  be  remarked*  that  the  casea 
of  justifiable  homicide  were  confined  to 
those  where  the  party  slain  would  have 
been  punished  with  death  for  the  crime 
he  was  about  to  commit.    Homicide  was 
likewise  excusable  in  self-defence,  where 
life  or  limb  was  Imminently  threatened^ 
but  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
slayer  had  no  other  possible  means  of 
escape,  for  it  was  only  in  the  last  extre- 
mity that  this  extreme  remedy  could  be 
resorted  to. — He  would  now  examine  how 
far  these  principles  (for  which  he  did  not 
cite  distinct  authority,  because  they  were 
notorious)    could    tolerate  the  practice 
against   which    this   bill    was    directed; 
First,  the  homicide  committed  by  a  spring 
gun  on  a  man  sf^ortii^g  upon  another's 
property,  evidently,  was  not  in  self-de- 
fence ;  neither  was  it  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  punishable  by  death :— « 
on  the  contrary,  the  ofience— a  Taem 
trespass— would  dot  be  panishable  at  all 
by  the  criminal  code;— at  the  worst,  it 
was  merely  a  civil  injury,  against  which 
the  law  had  provided  a  remedy  by  civil 
action.     If  the  party  upon  whose  property 
the  trespass  was  committed,  were  deliber* 
ately  to  discharge  a  pistol  at  the  breast 
of  the  trespasser,  he  would  be  hanged, 
however  wilful  and  mischievous  the  nature 
of  the  trespass  might  be.   Even  in  cases  of 
capital  felony,  except  under  the  circum- 
stances of  atrocity  and  force  to  which  be 
had  alluded,  it  would  be  equally  criminal, 
in  the  sight  of  the  law,  to  slay  the  offender ; 
but  it  was  a  manifest  aggravation  of  that 
criminality,  where  the  party  presumed  to 
administer  a  punishment  infinitely  beyond 
any  which  the  law  would  affix  to  the 
otfence.    If  this  were  so,  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  extent  of  legal  responsibility 
which  ought  to  attach  to  a  man  who  not 
only  ventured  to  slay  an* individual  for  a 
mere  trespass — a  civil  injurjf — a  private, 
and  oftentimes,  a  merely  nominal  wrong- 
unattended    by    force — unproductive   of 
bodily  apprehension — which  the  law  nel« 
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ther  deoomtnated  nor  ^miithed  as  a  crime 
at  all — much  Icm  pimished  by  death }— 
Whatv  he  would  aik,  waa  the  extent  of 
criminalHy,  which,  in  a  moral  and  abstract 
view,  at  least,  roost  attach  to  the  party 
who  not  only  did  this,  but  who  used  no 
discretion  as  to  the  object  on  whom  bis 
vengeance  should  be  dealt;— who  rede- 
lessTy  suffered  it  to  fall  indiscriminately 
on  -the  head  of  an  offending  or  an  un» 
offending  individual— on  the  person  who 
might  come  upon  his  ground  by  accident, 
or,  peradventnre^  wiui  some  kind  and 
friendly  pui^ose»  or  on  him  who  came 
there  with  the  mind  and  purpose  of  a 
wrong*doer :'— and  this,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  individual  on  whom  the  mfliction 
would  fall,  might  possibly,  or  probably 
if  you  wiU,  be  (hot  a  person  about  to 
commit  an  atrocious  crime,  accompanied 
by  force»  productive  of  bodily  appreheo* 
siooi  and  which  the  laws  would  punish  by 
death,  but)  a  wilful  trespasser?  Now, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  trespasser,  as  wilful 
and  as  mischievous  as  you  please,  still  the 
owner  of  the  ground  would  not  be  justified 
in  putting  him  to  death  with  his  own 
hand;  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
those  who  defended  spring  guns,  to  shew 
a  distinction  between  toe  party  who  should 
deliberately  kill  such  a  trespasser,  and 
one  who,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  remain 
personally  on  watch,  should  leave  as  his 
proxy  and  representative,  a  machine  so 
placed,  that  by  a  contrivance  and  arrange 
oent  which  be  had  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  should  distinguish  (assuming  for 
an  instant  the  possibility)  the  mischievous 
trespasser  from  others,  and  without  giving 
any  warning,  any  option  of  surrender,  or 
retreat  (as  the  owner  would  probably  do 
himself),  it  should  kill  or  mangle  such 
wilful  and  misChlevoas  trespasser.  If 
those  wbo  contended  for  the  use  of  spring 
guns,  failed  to  establish  such  a  distinction, 
then  the  party  would  be  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ^— but, 
how  moch  was  that  crime  enhanced,  if, 
instead  of  deputing  a  machine  endowed 
with  powers  of  discrimination,  he  should 
employ  one  which  equally  directed  its 
murderous  attack  against  the  lives  of 
innocent  people  passing  that  waj.  These 
blind,  unreasoning,  undlstingmshing,  re- 
norselets  engines,  sacrificed  every  thing 
within  their  range.  Infinitely  better  would 
it  'be,  monstrous  aa  such  a  proposition 
would  appear,  that  the  owner  should  be 
empowered  to  destroyor  mutilate  all  per* 
aoMi  bebg  obviously  poadiera,  or  wiUial 


depredators,  than  that  he  should  be  stUowed 
to  adopt  a  course,  which,  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  fmled  to  hit  the  bird  in 
the  eye,  but  indiscriminately  massacred 
poscliers,  women,  children !— which  knew 
not  how  to  spare  even  the  master  himself, 
his  wife  and  family ;  and  country  gentle- 
men were  occasionally  petrified  by  intellir 
gence,  that  even  pheasants  themselves  had 
fallen  viptims  to  its  wanton  operation.-— 
The  hen,  gentleman  here  stated  a  variety 
of  cases,  in  which  the  most  terrific  and 
distresslag  accidents  had  resulted  from  the 
use  of  spring  guns ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  scarcely  oiscovered  one  instance  in 
which  a  poacher  or  other  actual  depre^ 
dator  had  suffered  from  them.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  limit  their  operation  to  par« 
ticular  individuals.  If  it  could  be  so  4i* 
rected,  it  would  be  a  plain  case  of  murder; 
and  could  it'be  imagined — was  it  possible 
-—that  anv  man  coiud  delude  himself  into 
an  idea,  tnat,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
who  would  be  the  victim,  the  crime  was 
less,  when  it  was  obrious  that  this  very 
uncertainty  greatly  increased  the  efil? 
If  it  couui  be  ensured  that  the  injury 
would  fall  upon  the  h«id  of  a  specific  de* 
predator,  then  it  would  be  murder;— ought 
It,  then,  to  be  considered  less  than  murder 
in  the  eve  of  the  law,  where,  for  the 
chanee  or  killing  the  real  object  of  ven- 
seance,  all  mankind  were  exposed  to 
danger;  and  where,  in fiict  (as  happened 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases),  some  inno- 
cent individual  was  sacrificed.  K  was 
laid'dowo  by  the  writers  on  criminal  law, 
that  the  **  malice  aforethought,"  which 
was  a  neceasary  ingredient  to  constitute 
murder,  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  any 
wilful  act  which  showed  enmity  to  man- 
kind in  general ;  such  as  coolly  discbarg- 
ing  a  gun  amongst  a  multitude  of  people; 
or,  if  a  man  resolved  to  kill  the  next  per- 
son he  met,  and  did  so,  although  he  knew 
him  not,  it  waa  murder ;  for  this  was  uni- 
versal maUoe.  Again,  if  a  man  did  an 
act  of  which  the  probable  consequence 
might  be,  and  eventusJly  was,  death,  such 
killing  might.be  murder,  although  no 
stroke  were  struck  by  himself.  The  case 
of  a  man  having  a  bull  accustomed  to  do 
mischief,  which  he  turned  loose  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  frigluen  people,  was  a  case 
of  this  sort,  and  seemed  to  resemble  that 
of  an  individual  who  said,  that  his  spring 
guns,  loaded  with  ball,  were  intended 
merely  to  frighten,  and  not  to  kill.  It  waa 
murder,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  bull, 
ifrso  turned  looecj  it  killed  a  man ;  and. 
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tjr  fittiljr  of  r«MOD,  it  Migbti  in  hitf  jiid^ 
nenli  >  to  be  eqaallj  deemed  nurder  in 
%be  eaec  of  fui  inditidual  killed  by  a  spring 
gtti}«—Thi8' brought  bim  to  tbe  argument 
•A  the  oiber  side,  that*  spring  gune  weroi 
)n  bc%,  merely  aet  with  the  venial  object 
of  exoiitng  terror,  and  without  any  pur- 
pose, of  dettr action.  He  bad  no  objection 
iM^hateter  to  reasonable  and  laoooeot 
modes  of  deterring  people  from  Crespftts* 
ing«  or  otherwise  Yiohutng  the  tkw*  He 
approved  even  the  bumana  fraud  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  divine^  who,  finding 
other  means  fail,  advertised,  upon  a  boards 
that  a  Polvfloiiboio  was  set  in  hie  garden ; 
thus  exciting  apprehension  by  a  new  and 
unheaid-*or  machine,  the  danger  of  which 
ae  ma&  knew  how  to  calculate  or  piovide 
against ;— ^but  he  who  used  deat^dcaling 
engineat  who  ret  spring-gona  and  man* 
trapa,  aad  who  pot  bulkts  into  the  one, 
ana  sharp  leeih  iilto  the  other,  meant  to 
kill  or  maim  chose  who  actually  intruded, 
and  assumed  that  some  ivould  intrude  ia 
defiance  of  ilie  terror  excited,  otherwise, 
v4iy  did  he  insert  the  bullels  or  the  sharp 
teeth  at  all  Ji—Such  arguoaenta  as  he  had 
veatured  to  employ,  weie  frequently  met 
by  the  {uroposilien,  thai  where  there  was 
notice  given  thai  such  machines  werof  set 
apoa  a  man'a  property,  there  waa  ae 
ground  of  juss  Cemplaiat*  But,  he  would 
ask,  whether  it  was  lawful,  or  ought  to  be 
laarful»  to  pat  a  men  to  death  because  you 
hM9%.  givea  htm  aetiee  of  your  inseation  ? 
Suppoae  a  gentlemen  were  ta  give  notsoe, 
not  only  by  printed  boards,  but  by  tbe 
aryec  id  tbe  aeighbounng  towna,  and  la 
she  oaunty  newspaj^er,  that  he  would 
abaol  any  poaoher  lound  in  his  woods ; 
and  suppose  him  to  exeeote  hta  threat, 
bo  would  be  hanged  lor  murder*  The 
case  would  not  be  beiter,  if,  after  threat- 
aaing  to  hill  any  mao,  poadier  or  otlier, 
wba  puraoed  a  certain  path  through  bis 
ground,  be  actually  did  sa«-^Yet,  where 
waa  lie  diference  between,  a  man  so  act* 
ing  upoa  notice  thaa  givea,  and  one,  who^ 
after  even  the  moat  ample  notice,  arranged 
a  apDog  gun  to  do  the  saipe  thing  in  his 
abaeace  as  be  would  have  done  if  present  ? 
— Uappeared  %o  bun  that  tbefhot  of  no* 
dee  ooald  make  no  dilerence  in  the  prin* 
aiple  where  tbequcalioa  was  to  be  examined 
an  public  g;rounds,  or  evea  where  it  waa 
raiaBd  betareen  individuals  as  matter  of 
private  iojary,  except  with  ceapeot  to  the 
pfadbe.  point  decided  in  tbe  caae  of  Holt 
and  Wilfai^  Ja  tbe  court  of  Kuig'a-beaeb 
as  1616.    Ba^  the  optaioa  of  Mr.  Juatioa 
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Besty  delivered  in  that  caaof  went  to  gtva 
a  much  more  important  effect  to  the  cir- 
cumstanee  of  poticcr  Tbe  case  of  Holt 
and  Wilks  was  that  of  a  person  injured 
by  a  aprlog  gun,  where  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  distinct  notice,  before 'he  entered 
the  ground^  that. spring  guns  were  set 
there.  He  brought  an  action  to  recover 
damagea  for  the  injury  received.  The 
decision  itself,  which  was  against  him,.did 
aot«  it  was  obvious,  touch  the  general 
question  aa  to  tbe  criaoinality  (in  a  moral 
view)  of  setting  spring  guns,  or  the  ex- 
pediencv  of  permitting  their  use.  All  the 
judges  decidied  tbe  caae  on  the  prominent 
groondr  that  notice  being  brought  home 
to  the  party,  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  The 
Lord  Chief  Jdstice  expressly  guarded 
himself  by  saying,  that  **  he  left  untouched 
the  general  queation,  as  to  the  liability  in- 
4surred  by  placing  such  engines  aa  these 
where  no  notice  wasbrought  home  to  the 
party  injured  ;*'  and  Mr.  Justice  Hplroyd 
seeesed  to  take  the  same  course.  The 
laaguage  of  that  learned  judge  was,  how- 
ever,  very  remarkable  with  reference  to 
tbe  general  question.  He  sMd,  *<  the  only 
doubt  which  I  have  entertained  during  tfaia 
course  of  the  arg:ttmeat»  arises  out  of  the 
maxim  of  law,  that  a  man  cannot  do  that 
indirectly  wbicb.  he  cannot  do  directly, 
I  am  now,  however,  satisfied  that  this  prin* 
ciple  baa  no  applicatioo  to  the  present 
case,  where  the  plaintiff  had  express  notice^ 
that  apring  guna  were  placed  on  the  pre- 
mises into  which  be  wrongfully  entered ; 
for,  in  that  casoy  the  firing  off  the  gun, 
which  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  injury,  was  hie 
aet,  and  not  tbe  act  of  the  person  who 
placed  tbe  gun  tliere.  If,  indeed,  a  party 
who  had  no  notice,  had  gone  Into  the 
grounds,  although  he  would  be  a  tres* 
passer,  the  act  of  firing  off  the  gun  by 
treading  accidentally  on  the  wires,  would 
not,  in  consequence  of  those  wires  being 
latent,  be  considered  his  own  act;  but  he 
would  be  a  mere  instrument  of  producing 
that  which  resulted  from  a  ]>rior  act  done 
bv  another.**  After  explaining  and  illus- 
trating this  position,  he  added,  ««<If  ow,  ia 
the  present  caaCt  inorder  to  make  ib^Bring 
off  of  this  gun  tbe  act  of  tbe  persod  who 
placed  it  there*  we  must  consider  bhn  aa 
doing,  indirectlVy  tbe  aame  thing  as  if  ho 
had  taken  op  the  gun  and  shot  the  plain* 
tiff  I  and  we  must  consider  the  latter  aa 
instrument  and  not  an  actor;  bat,  in«niy 
opinion,  the  plaintilll  ia  this  ease,  was  aos 
aa  instrument,  but  an  actor.'*  It  waa 
phuB^  from  the  tenor  of  tbia  buvuage, 
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wInu  Mr.  Jtislioe  Hotrojrd'i  opiMon  would 
be  in  mcate  whore  notice  was  notdhtihelly 
brought  home  to  the  part7«-^He  -now 
came  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Best, 
who  laid  it  down,  that  the  prevention  of 
intrusion  upon  property  was  a  right,  to 
vinittcate  which,  erery  proprietor  was  al- 
lowed to  use  the  force  which  was  abso- 
Itttely  necessary;  The  learned  judge  pro* 
eeededy  **  If  he  uses  more  force  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  he  renders  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the 
excess.  Thus,  if  a  nan  comes  on  ray 
land,  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  him  to  remove 
bim  until  I  have  desired  him  to  go  off. 
If  he  will  not  depart  on  request,  I  cannot 
proceed  immediately  to  beat  him,  but  must 
endeavour  to  push  him  o£  If  he  is  too 
powerfiil  for  me,  I  cannot  use  a  dangerous 
weapon,  but  must  first  call  in  aicTotlier 
assistsnce.  I  am  speaking  of  oul-doors 
|iroperty,  and  of  cases  in  which  no  felony 
IS  to  be  apprdiended.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  this  doctrine  is  only  applicable  to 
trespasses  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  trespassed  on. 
When  the  owner  and  his  servants  are  ab* 
sent  at  the  time  of  the  trespass,  it  can 
only  he  repelled  by  the  terror  of  spring* 
mns  or  other  instruments  of  the  same 
bind.  There  is  in  such  cases,  no  possibi- 
Itty  of  proportioninff  the  resisting  force 
to  the  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the  tres* 
passer,  as  the  owner  of  the  dose  mqr,  and 
IS  required  to  do,  where  he  is  present.*'— 
Now,  the  most  prominent  objections  to 
spring  guns,  were,  that  they  knew  not 
what  trespasses  ought  to  be  forcibly  re* 
eistsd,  and  were  incapable  of  proportion- 
ing their  foree  to  the  occasion ;  yet  the 
learned  judge  was  here  alleging  this  very 
incapacity  as  their  apology  and  defence! 
But,  they  were  moreovev  chargeable  with 
douig  at  once,  that  which  the  owner  could, 
in  no  ease,  do- to  a  trespasser^—they  vto* 
lently,  and  without  parl^,  deprived  him 
of  his  life,  or  inflicted  on  him  some  griev* 
ous  bodily  injury.  Mr.  Justice  Best 
added,  that  it  could  not  be  unlawful  to 
set  spring  guns  in  an  enclosed  field,  at  a 
distance  from  any  road,  giving  such  no« 
tice  that  they  were  set,  as  to  render  it 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  all 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  must  know 
Chat  they  were  so  set.  But  he  (  Mr.  T.) 
wished  to  observe,  on  the  subject  of 
nettee,  that  others,  beside  the  immediate 
Beighbours,  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  sprang  guns.  In  the  neigbbourhood,  it 
soe^beoame  notorioua    It  was  to  peesoos 


unacquiMled  with  tbo  epot*  that  the  ik^ 
ger  was  alwaya  immuient»  No  notice  was 
so  fuU  and  complete,  as  to.  secure  it  to  all 
who  might  approach,  by  nseeting  the  eye 
upon  everv  part  of  the  boundary*  The 
great  probability  alwaya  wa^  that  the 
party  would  cross  the  feaee^  in  the  latest 
val  between  the  boards,  and  at  a  point 
where  they  were  not  visible*  Besides^ 
the  fullest  notke  bv  boards  would  be  inr 
effectual  in  the  night,  or,  in  the  cute  of 
persons  unable  to  read.  He  did  not  wish 
to  contravene  the  decision  of  the  coort^ 
in  the  case  of  Holt  and  Wilks^  On  the 
contrarv,  he  thought  it  a  sound  determinr 
ation  of  the  point  which  there  arose ;  but 
the  general  q  uestion  which  parliaoMnt  had 
now  to  decide  was  not,  as  in  that  case* 
whether  a  man  who  had.  distinct  notice^ 
that  spring  guns  wero  set,  could  maintain 
an  action  for  an  injury  reoeived,  bnt^ 
whethet,  by  permitting  the  cenlinuaaoe 
of  this  practice,  society  at  lai^e.  shoeld 
be  exposed  to  the  risk,  wiiicb  each  iodi** 
vidual  ran,  of  passing  the  boundary  d  a 
territory,  where  these  engines  wero  set% 
without  seeing  the  notice  which  a  board 
might  exhibit.  He  would  go  tether,  and 
say,  that  as,  even  where  the  party  had 
soen  the  notioe,  he  might  act  like  the  in^ 
dividual  in  the  case  of  Holt  and  Wilh% 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wood-note^  re^ 
solved  to  brave  the  danger«*a  paiavaal 
and  humane  legislatttre  ought  not,  in  his 
mind,  to  allow  a  tenacious  proprietor, 
reckless  of  human  life,  to  spread  tempter 
tioos  iftthe  first  pkce,  m4  snares  in  the 
second,,  for  the  weak,  the  youthful^  and 
the  rash.  Neither  was  it  eaq>edient  that 
such  an  example  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of 
the  rich,  should  be  given  to  Abe  pooiv 
Practices  like  these^  especial^  when  thegr 
apjpeared  la  be  tol^aled  by  the  law,  (as 
this  would  if  the  pieaent  oill  should  be 
rejected^  wero  calculated  to  produee  the 
wont  elwcts  on  the  mind  os  the  lower 
ordera  of  the  people^  by  leading  them  ie 
believe  that  the  laws  wero  oppressiro  and 
bloody,  as  dirocted  against  them  oa  the 
part  of  the  higher  classes ;  aad  poasibhr^ 
to  generate  a  wpuk  of  setaliation^  whicb» 
in  troublesome  times,  might  develope  it« 
self  in  deeds  of  horror  and  of  venffeanoe^— 
The  boB.  gentleman  leesatked,  that,  bom* 
ever  complete  the  nodoe- ought  be  in  any 
case,  the  maxim  ^  Volenti  non  fit  injuria,^ 
wbidi  geveraed  the  court  in  thai  of  Hell 
and  Wilks,  could  not  decide  the  question 
which  parliament  had  now  toconsidbrt 
namelyt  whelfaev  the  slate  did  not  receive 
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damage  by  the  Injury  done  to  indit nloalit 
by  ibis  practicei  and  whether  it  did  not 
therefore  enter  into  the  class  of  public 
wrongSt  as  to  which  no  man  could  be  con- 
sidered as  <<  Volcns.'*  The  maxim  had 
exclusive  application  to  matters  of  private 
wrongi  and  could  have  none  whatever 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Justice  Best  had  adverted  to  the  principle 
that  a  man  must  so  use  his  property,  as 
not  to  injure  another,  but  denied  its  ap- 
'plication  where  that  other  person  was 

i guilty  of  a  trespass.  To  agree  witb  the 
earned  judge,  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  man  had  that  sort  of  an  absolute 
dominium  over  his  landi  which  would  ex- 
clude all  mankind  from  It  in  all  suppos- 
able  cases ;  but,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
property  of  every  description  was  rather 
of  a  qualified,  tnan  an  absolute  nature, 
whether  it  were  in  land  or  any  other  pos- 
session. In  a  state  of  society,  a  man's 
property  was  evidently  qualified,  rather 
than  absolute,  even  in  those  possessions 
which  were  more  immediately  and  person- 
ally his  hj  nature,  as  in  his  strength,  or 
even  his  life.  Thej  must  not  be  employ- 
ed in  a  manner  mcompatible  with  the 
good  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
or  the  one  might  be  coerced,  and  the 
other  might  be  forfeited.  The  policy  of 
•tales  had  assigned  to  individuals  separate 
propertjr,  the  extent  of  a  man's  power 
over  which,  varied  according  to  the  vary- 
ing temper  and  circumstances  of  differ- 
ent governments.  It  was  assigned  to  him 
out  of  what  was  originally  fisc,  or  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  usufruct  was  thus  se- 
cured exclusively  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost, 
which  was  for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as 
for  his  own.  But  this  purpose  being  an- 
swered, it  was  not  expedient  that  those 
persons,  in  whom  the  possession  of  the 
•oil  was  vested  by  conventional  laws, 
•hould  render  the  earth,  which  was  given 
to  mankind  in  general  as  an  abiding  place, 
unfit  for  that  main  purpose;  it  was  not 
justifiable  that  any  man  should  so  deal 
with  the  portion  of  land  whicb  fell  to 
bis  lot,  as  to  render  it  an  infernal  r^  | 
gion,  within  which  he  might  usurp  the  | 
power  of  inflicting  death  on  all  comers ; 
of  inflicting  it  without  warning,  and  before  I 
Uie  case  of  the  individual  could  be  ex- ' 
amined  into,  according  to  the  impartial 
practice  of  that  Rbadamanthus,  who  with- 
in his 
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Besides,  it  was  inconveiiieDt  to  itlle  stdte 
itself,  for  there  were  many  parposee,.on 
account  of  which,  a  man  could  justifiably 
enter  upon  the  land  of  another;  and  for 
which  the  law  should  secure  to  hmi.ibo 
power  of  entry.  Take  the  case  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  felon,  or  of  escape  from 
felonious  attack— tlie  execution  of  civil 
or  criminal  process  upon  the  land,  on  the 
part  of  public  officers,  and  various  other 
cases  which  might  be  assigned.  But  iheae 
justifiable  entries  would  be.  precluded,  if 
men  could  lawfully  set  spring  guns  upon 
their  ground,  and  Uius  prohibit  the  ap- 
proach of  any  human  being,  however 
necessary  and  warrantable.  If  spring 
suns  were  found  to  prevent  poachera 
from  trespassing  on  the  ground  where 
tliey  were  placed,  they  yrould  naturally 
resort  to  property  not  so  guarded.  This 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to. him  who 
scrupled  not  to  offer  up  his  fellow  beings 
as  sacrifices,  upon  the  altar  of  his  pleasurea, 
while  the  humane  proprietor  suffered  ac- 
cumulated depredation.  Accordingly,  i£ 
the  legislature  decided  to  tolerate  the 
practice,  it  must  deem  it  advisable  and 
desirable  that  it  should  be  general,  in 
order  to  secure  an  equal  protection,  and 
put  an  end  to  depredation  altogether  by 
these  means;  ana  then,  he  would  ask, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, if  every  hollow  contained  a  man-trap, 
and  every  bush  a  spring  gun  ?  The  earth 
would  become  a  hell,  and  mankind  would 
be  divided  into  devils  and  victims.  A 
legislature  was  bound  thus  tQ  look  at  the 
general  consequences  of  any  practice  sub- 
mitted to  its  review,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  one  which  must 

eroduce  both  practically  and  morally— 
oth  immediately  and  by  consequence^ 
the  most  baneful  results  to  the  country. 
—He  now  came  to  a  consideration  of  Uie 
remedy  for  this  evil,  provided  by  the  bill 
before  the  House.  First ;  the  act  of  set- 
ting the  engine  wfts  declared  to  be  un«> 
lawful,  and  any  injury  «bort  of  death  was 
constituted  a  misdemeanor.  Nexi,  ho* 
mieid^  by  means  of  a  spring  gun  waa  de^ 
clared  to  be  manslaughter.  He  had 
shown,  that  it  could  not  be  justifiable  or 
excusable  homicide,  and  he  thought  he 
had  also  shewn  that,  consiitoBtly  witli 
l(^al  principles,  it  might  be. dealt  with  as 
murder.  The  noble  person,  hqwevei^ 
who  framed  this  measure,  was  restrained 
by  the  humane  and  beuevolent  fieeliog 
wl^ioh  constantly  distinguished  him,  frona 
trealing  that  ••murder  which  the  «••(• 
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<df  tbft  tonttrf  %gd,  to  m  eenain  ext^nti 
for  #oine  thne  pd^t,  tolerated.  He  bad 
treated  it,  therefore,  ag  manilau^hter, 
Which  was  defined  by  the  aatboritiet  to 
tie«  the  unlawftll  killing  another,  without 
itialic6»  and  either  voluntarily,  aa  upon 
atdden  prOTocatiOn—- or  involuntarily,  but 
in  the  cotkimiaiion  of  an  unlawful  act. 
Hie  caae  Of  manalaogbter  by  a  spring 
^ttn,  would  fUl  within  the  last  dass.  The 
^ei  of  setthig  the  spring  gun  was  ttiade 
an  unlawfol  act— and  the  denth  ensuing 
upon  it  vraa  assumed  to  be  an  involuntary 
conseqoence,  chai^eable,  aa  nlanslaoghte^ 
upon  the  party.  The  prohibition  to  be 
cfeeted  by  the  bill,  of  spring  guns  and 
man  traps,  was  general.  U  extended 
equally  t6  gardens  as  to  fieldfe  and  woods, 
^d  to  the  night  as  well  as  to  the  day-time. 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  principles 
He  bid  Md  down,  he  could  not  compro- 
iflise  thete  by  agreehig  to  an  exception  In 
ikvour  of  gardens^  or  to  one  which  would 
slHbw  the  use  of  spring  guns  in  the  night, 
which  some  sentlemen  desired.  Upon 
those  principles  both  exceptions  were 
ibadmissible,  and  he  would  rather  the 
matter  remain  as  it  was,  than  accede  to 
any  legislative  sanction  of  the  practice, 
faowever  Kiiiited.  Ili  order,  however,  to 
atapply  the  deficiency  of  the  existing  laws 
for  the  protection  of  gardens,  a  deficiency 
ttbm  which  had  Originated  the  ule  of 
a|>ring  guna  and  man  traps  for  that  pur- 
|RNre»  he  had  another  bill  fl-om  the  Lords 
to  recommend  to  the  notide  of  the  House, 
whfch  was,  to  make  ii  felony  lo  steal  in  a 
Ifsrden,  although  the  fruit  Or  vegetables 
Were  tevered  at  the  time  by  the  hand  of 
tho  depredator,  In  which  case,  as  the  law 
nliyw  atood,  the  depredation  could  only 
be  desAt  with  aa  a  trespasi»  or,  under  an 
tffet  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  case  for  compfensa- 
thm,  with  the  Ulternative  of  whipping. 
Wfth  thete  obM^rvationf,  h6  should  leave 
this  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  sprins  guna 
tft  the  hands  of  the  Mouse— and  whether 
it  Mibuld  consider  thfe  practice  of  emplov- 
ihg  thoke  engine!  with  reference  to  tne 
homicide  and  oth^r  grievous  mischief, 
VMth  too  f^quentlV  resulted  from  it. 
and  which  the  rejecuon  of  the  bill  would 
af)pear  ro  tolerate  and  eveu  to  patronize 
•^-0^  WHh  reference  to  the  inconvenience 
of  pcffibittihg  indivlduala  thua  to  make 
alttd  execute  nws  fbv  themsel^,  and  to 
vindicate  their  prooi^lty  by  these  bloody 
and  disproportionea  extremities,  fUr  be- 
foiftd  ahy  which  the  kw  itself  would  ad- 
Mbfater.«4ir  whedi€r  tbe  Hooie  abdidd 
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'look  to  the  brutaliaing  eifect  of  th^-prae^ 
tice  on  the  mind  and  character  or  the 
British  people,  and  to  its  d^r'tain  and  mia*- 
chievous  tendency  to  prod&ce  a  re*action 
of  hostile  feeling  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  by  destroying  that  respect  for 
and  attachment  to  them,  which  it  waa 
most  important  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
— he  felt  a  confidence  that  it  would  sano- 
tidn  this  measure  for  putting  an  end  to 
an  anomalous  barbarity  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  any  system  of  regular  govern* 
ment,  and  especially  disgraceful  to  a 
country  which^  in  other  respects,  stood 
pre-etninent  for  its  laws  and  institutiona. 
Its  morals  and  its  usages  amongst  the 
enlightetied  and  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  lecend  time. 

Mr.  8*  Wortley  denied,  that  spring  ^unl 
were  tlsed  only  by  lords  of  manors  lor  the 
protection  of  game.  They  had  been  long 
used  bjr  persons  of  inferior  rank,  for  the 
protection  of  various  descriptions  of  pro* 
perty.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  seethed 
to  be  generally  argued,  a  question  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  contended, 
that  spring  guns  were  not  unlawful. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  land,  a  maa 
had  a  right  to  set  tliem  for  the  protection 
of  hia  property,  provided  he  save  due 
notice  of  his  doin^  so.  That  had  been 
over  and  over  again  determined  by  the 
judges  on  the  bench.  There  were  ne 
do«H>t8  on  the  subject :  but  the  bill  pro- 
fessed to  be  for  the  removal  of  doubts. 
It  waa  founded,  therefore,  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  were  it  on  that  ground  alonOt 
he  would  vote  affamst  IL  The  other 
House  waa  in  the  habit  of  criticising  billa 
which  they  received  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  tt  was  but  fair  to  look  close* 
ly  in  return  sft  the  bills  received  from  the 
other  House;  and  he  would  say  of  thia 
bill,  that  tile  preamble  was  false,  and  that 
the  clauses  were  contradictory  and  unin* 
telligible.  In  support  of  his  opinion  of 
the  legality  of  the  practice,  he  quoted  the 
opinions  of  several  of  the  judges,  especial* 
ly  thAt  of  Mr.  Justice  Bailevt  one  of  ihe 
most  humane  men  living.  If  spring  guna 
were  illegal,  then  all  kinds  of  propertynaA 
beeii  up  to  this  time  illegalnr  defended* 
One  of  the  main  benefits  of  the  use  of 
spring  guns  was,  that  they  not  only  acted 
as  a  great  discouragement  to  poaching,  but 
tended  to  prevent  the  dreadful  evib  which 
resulted  from  the  affiraya  and  fightk  be* 
tween  bofiiea  orgaoie4biepeia  and  poaob* 
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ert..  Among,  other  .iniUDcenoC.th^  ^Uid,< 
lih  knew  of  one  in  which  poachers  oaviog 
been  deterred  from  going  oci  his  {[Mr.  S. 
W.'s)  grpiindSy  in  consequence  or  know- 
fpg  that  there  were  spring  guns  set  in  it, 
had  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  manor, 
wher^  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  game- 
keepers. A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place. 
One  of  the  gaime-keepers  was  severely 
wounded;  one  of  the  poachers,  also  was 
wouned,  and  another  taken  and  transport* 
id»  Such  evils  as  these  were  averted  by 
spring  ^uns.  If  the  bill  should  proceed,  it 
wftshis  intention  to  propose  an  amendment, 
dkat  the  use  of  spring  guns  should  be  ille- 
gal only  during  the  day,  but  not  in  the 
j^ight. 

[  Sir  F.  Burdett  observed,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  instance  on  record,  of  spring 
guns  having  taken  effdct  on  the  persons 
against  whom  they  were  planted.  ,  Their 
general  operation  was  on  innocent  per- 
sons ;  and  was  something  very  like  assassi- 
nation. Af^er  adverting  to  the  decision 
of  the  cotirt  of  King's-bench  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  observed,  that  previous  to  that  do- 
dsion  the  judgeis  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
it;  so  that  the  assertion  in  the  preamble 
df  the  bill,  that  doubts  existed  respecting 
the  legality  of  the  practice  of  using  spring 
^uns,  was  well  founded*  The  English 
law  was  so  tender  of  human  life,  that  it 
did  not  permit  it  to' be  taken,  except  when 
ijiroperty  could  not  be  otherwise  defended. 
Yet  here  was  a  mode  of  taking  life  ope- 
rating principally  upon  the  innocent,  and 
^hich,  even  if  it  operated  upon  the  most 
goilty,  would  inflict  upon  them  a  punish- 
ihent  more,  than  adequate  to  their  offence. 
Those  upon  whom  it  principally  operated 
were  children  straying  into  the  woods  to 
piisk  up  sticks  or  flowers;  or  travellers, 
wandering  out  of  their  road.  It  was  al- 
lowed, on  all  hands,  that  the  use  of  spring 
guns  would  be  il]ejB;aI,  were  it  not  accom- 
panied by  due  notice ;  now,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  due  notice  could  not 
be  given.  But,  the  greatest  evil  attendant 
on  spring  guns  was,  their  being  applied  to 
the  protection  of  game.  He  could  not 
coincide  with  those  who  thought  so  dis- 
creditably of  English  gentlemen,  as  to 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  game  was 
indispensable  to  their  residence  in  the 
country,  and  their  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  their  situation.  To  call 
such  an  argument  in  aid  of  the  use  of 
i^ctng  gUus.  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness 
oT  the  cause.    The  G&mc  iaws  generally' 


were  among  th^  greatest  edit  vnth  whioh, 
the  country  was  afflicted ;  and  It.was/in^ 
cumbent  on  the  House  to  do  what  theyl 
could  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  whida^ 
maintained  a  kind  of  civil  war,  and  wbich* 
prevented  that  good  feeling. which  would, 
otherwise  subsist  between  the  rich  and  tl^e^ 
poor.  If  the  setting  pf  spring  guns  wouldt, , 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  se^nse^^ 
to  suppose,  prevent  such  an  evil,  theprac-. 
tice  might  almost  be  tolerated.  But,^  weihad; 
all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  Game  lav^Bl 
added  to  the  evils  resulting  from  tliis  cruel] 
system.  ^ 

Mr.  R.  Colbome  observed,  that  he  was, 
one  of  those  who  objected' to  the  bill,  not, 
because  they  were  admirers  of  spring  gunsti 
but  because  ttiey  preferred  that  mode  of, 
preserving  game  and  other  property,  to. 
other  measures  which  might  be  adopted*: 
As  to  humanity,  he  could  not  highly  ap-* 
plaud  the  humanity  of  persons,  who  ob^ 
jected  to  spring  guns,  but  who  prepared, 
well. organized  bodies  oT  armed  men,  to. 
turn  out  and  fight  with  the  poachers*.  It! 
was  his  firm  opmion»  that  it  the  Quantity, 
of  blood  spilt  in  the  nightly  connicts  to 
which  he  alluded,  could  be  compared  with, 
the  quantity  of  blood  spilt  accidentally  by! 
spring  guns,  the  tide  or  opinion  would  noti 
run  so  strongly  as  it  did  in  opposiiiua  to> 
the  latter  mode  of  defence. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurne^uiit  ^  thought j 
the  country  under  great  obligations  to  tbe^ 
noble  lord  with  whom  this  measure  origin-, 
ated  in  the  other  House;  who  was  himself 
a  great  proprietor,  and  had  more,  game, 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  coimty  of. 
Norfolk.  The  infamous  practice  of  set^. 
ting  spring  guns  wai»  he  said,  of  very, 
modern  intr^uction;  the  victims  of  it. 
were  generally  the  innocent.  Unhappdyti 
it  had  of  late  been  verjr  much  on  the  in*, 
crease.  He  believed  himself  that  it  waa^ 
entirely  unlawfuU  and  trusted  it  wouMl 
ever  remain  so.         ^  ^    r 

Lord  Binning  was  in  favoor  of  the  pria* 
ciple  of  the  bQl,  as  it  applied  to  the  quea-i 
tion  of  game,  but  there  were  some  clauses 
in  it  to  which  he  could  not  assent. 

Mr.  ScarleU  observed  that,  by  the  law. 
of  England,  game  was  not  property.  If, 
it  were,  the  setting  of  spring  guns  mignt, 
be  the  more  excusable;  but  aner  the  do-, 
dsion  in  the  courts,  some  revision  of  the^ 
law  was  requisite.  He  should  therefore, 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  in  the  hope., 
of  accomplishing  it. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Tennysoiip.. 
the  Hou$e  divided ;  Ayes  39 ;  Noef  27«   ,\ 
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Lisi  of  the  Minority  and  Minority. 

ftCAJOBITY. 

Benett,  J.  Monck,  J.  B. 

BepUock,  lord  W.  Mundy,  F. 

Biimiog,  lord  PhUlimorey  Dr. 

Browne,  D.  Plummer,  W. 

Burdetty  lir  F.  Rice,  T.  S. 

Cooper,  Brantby  ftusiell,  lord  J. 

Corbet^  PantoA  Scarlet^  J. 

DMamn,  T.  Sefton,  earl  of 

fivanty  W.  Staart,  lord  Jamei 

Forbefy  sir  C.  Trant,  W.  H. 

Gumej,  Hudson  Tulk,  F.  A. 

tlardinge,  sir  H.  Twiss,  Horace 

Hawardf,  Henry  Wilson,  C. 

Hendley,  H.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Hnne,  Jos.  Wodehoose,  hon.  eoL 
Hntdiinson,  C.  H.  ^ 

Jones,  J.  ""»*•• 

Laasb,  W.  Hobhouse,  J.  C. 

Lockbait,  J.  J.  Tennyson,  C. 

MivoaiTT. 

Bankes,  H.  ^enj,  capt. 

Bridges,  aid.  Ross,  C, 

Clerk,  sir  Oeo^  Seymour,  H. 

Douglas,  J.  Somerset,  lord  G. 

Fellowes,  N.  Townshend,  col. 

Oofdon,  hon.  W*  Xrenayne,  J.  H. 

Oteen,  Thosi.  Wbarton,  J. 

Jplife,  J.  Wigram,  W. 

tiOTain,  lord  Wilson,  Tbos, 

Lowther,  J.  Wortley,  J.  S. 
towther,lord  •,,»••• 

Lusbington,  S.  R.  wllies. 

Blanners,  lord  R.  Colbum,  Ridley 

Wlbank,  M.  Sbelley,  sir  Jobn 
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•'  AasvssoRS  AT '  Elections'  Btll.] 
Mr.  H.  TirUa  moved  tbe  committal  of 
fhiabilt. 

<  Mt.'  Hobhouse  taid,  that  the  bill  bad 
been  before  tbe  House  almost  as  many 
iettioiif  at  he  bad  been  m  member  of  ft ; 
ind  yet  he  had  hardly  heard  any  reason 
hi  fta  support*  The  learned  mover  seem- 
#d  lo  thmk  thai  there  was  a  want  of  law* 
fen  mt  elections ;  now,  he  thought  the 
evil  was  of  an  opposite  character— -from 
what  he  had  seen,  there  were  too  many 
lewyers  el  electiona.  But  wii  boat  ad vert- 
ibg  10  the  provisfonsjof  the  bill,  he  had  to 
expreaa  the  hope  that  at  ao  advanced  a 
fterfdd  ef-the  iesaioo,  the  bin  might  be 
wMklnwii.  ' 

-Mr.  H.  3\sctraaid,  that  the  ftult  war 
il0(%li  ihet  the  bill  bad  not  been  brought 
dH*tMietY  fiOT  wae  the'sftbatiob  of  his 
MR  foedtiNarriAeri,  i^bt'ei4gl^tinff  wjth- 
IM  |i»vMiteeiit/  being  timitarty'einrfrai. 
^toAtHAt  to  ifcflt  K  wottld  leem,'  aa  he  hid 
tlkii^t^d^Mft  beOkeA^-Hbtts^  fbo* 
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tessloni,  that  deliys  were  not  confined  tp 
tbe  cftuit  of  Chancery.  After  the  wish 
that  had  been  expressed,  he  would  with.- 
draw  the  bill ;  out  would  introduce  it 
next  session. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

fVedneidajft  June  32. 

Ratk  of  Iktbbest  in  India.3    The 
Marquis  of  Haitings  rose  to  move  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  he  had  introduced 
to  explain  the  clause  of  the  act  of  the  IStH 
of  Geo.  8rd,  relathig  to  interest  payable 
in  the  Esst-Indies.    He  observed,  that  ai 
theleamed  judges  werenowpresent,  aswell 
as  several  noble  lords  who  were  not  in  their 
places  when  be  introduced  the  bill,  he 
should  recapitulate  the  arguments  which 
he  had  adoressed  to  the  House  on  thaf 
occaaion.    His  bill  was  intended  to  de« 
fine  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
limitation  of  interest  contained  in  the 
clause.    The  opinion  which  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  given  was  now  be« 
fbre  their  lordships,  and  thej  would  find» 
that  that  opinion  was  Contrary  to  the  un« 
derstood  meaning  of  the  clause  in  India, 
and  to  the  practice  which  had  always  been 
followed  there.    The  bill  he  introduced,* 
therefore,  declared  in  express  terms,  that' 
the  clause  in  the  13th  Geo.  Srd  did  not 
extend  to  persons  within  the  territories  of 
an  independent  sovereign.  The  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  whose  opihions  were  aiked* 
on  this  clause,  had*  been  under  the  neces- 
ifty  of  extracting  some  meaning  or  other 
from  it;  but  they  had  fallen  into  an  error 
in  conceiving  that  it  extended  beyond  the* 
British  dommions  in  India.    If  they  had 
looked  into  former  statutes,  they  would' 
hsve  found  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 
those  statutes,  the  words  **  East-Indies'^ 
were  exclusively  applied  to  tbe  posses-' 
aions  of  the  East-lmiia  company.    The' 
noble  marquis  then  reiterated  what  he  had 
before  stated  respecting  the  practice  of 
the  Indian  government,  and  repeated  his 
argument,  that  offinices  committed  in  an 
Independent  state  could  not  be  prosecuted 
in  any  of  tbe  three  presidencies,  since  the 
courts  of  thoke  presidencies  did  oot  even 
take  cogniaapce  of  oflences  committed 
^thin  tbe  juri^iction  of  each  other.    In 
fhe  paper  on 'the  tab1e»  their  lordshipa 
kvould  ipn4  a  refertoce  t5,the  87th  of  the 

tAe  kt9g;*t>ut  that  actthrtfWno lifcht  on  the  ^ 
:|kinie  in  question ;  and  it  w6dldi  \ndeed, ' 
haVebeenvertcxtraordJnaryiftwentJr.jreara  ^ 
bad  been  siflbred  to  elapse  wittfout'thia* 


Uan  HOUSE  OF  CQMSIpNS, 

elao8e.beiog  understood. .  Tbe  ^lauie-  wm 
framed  to  me^t  a  subsfantiYeevil.  ^  It  was 
'supposed  that  public  functionaries  lent 
money  to  native  princes  at  esiorbitant  in- 
terest, and  the  object  was,  to  prohibit 
such  persons  from  engaging  inpecuniary 
transactions  of  that  kind.  The  noble 
marquia  said,  be  would  move  the  second 
readinff,  apd  then  put  a  question  to  the 
iearned  judges,  whether  the  bill  be  had 
introduced  did  truly  set  forth  the  intent 
find  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  ISth  of 
Geo.  Srd. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time»  and 
^e  judgea  withdrew. 


X 


s 


KOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  June  22. 

Petition  of  F.  Jonbs.  complaining 
•p  Country  Bank  Notes  mot  being 
PAID  IN  Gold.]  Mr.  Hume  saidi  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  Mr,  Frederick 
Jones,  of  Bristol,  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance— the  laws  respecting  our  cur- 
rency. The  House  were  aware  that  a 
^reat  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  it 
Was  held  as  a  general  principle  by  man> 
political  economists,  thst  where  such  a 
|reat  rise  took  place  in  all  the  articles  of 
consumption,  it  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
some  change  in  the  staf  e  of  the  currency. 
There  were  different  opinions  on  this  sub« 
Ject ;  but,  as  it  appeared  by  the  petition 
which  he^  was  about  to  present,  tliat  a 
large  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  coun* 
try  was  not  immediately  convertible  into 
gold,  it  was  very  possible  that  that  cir- 
cumstance might  have  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  producing  the  rise  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  After  a  brief  history  of  Mr, 
Peel's  bill,  and  of  the  subsequent  measure 
by  which  counlry  bankera  were  permitted 
to  issue  small  notes,  the  hon.  member 
proceeded  to  state  the  contents  of  .the 
netitioD.  It  appeared  that  the  petitioner, 
Aaving  occasion  for  some  gold»  presented 
six  one  pound  notes  at  the  Castle  Bank  at 
Bristol,  for  which  hi^  demanded  gold ; 
when  he  was  told  by  the  clerk,  who  ten- 
dered him  Bank  of  England  notes,  that 
the  gold  was  locked  up,  and  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  his  request.  When,  agvn, 
he  presented  fortv^five  .one  p«>ufid  npiea 
of  th9  same  bank  for  paymept  ia  ffold» 

i(old  was  again  r^uied ;  and  Bimkof  feiW* 
and  notes  were  ^o  tendered*  Oo  ap* 
plyinff  to  bis  attorney,  he  was  informed 
that  Ka  only  remedy  waa  an  a^ntioo  at 


law ;  that  it  would  be  pine  mopthp  hsfoitt 
the  suit  could  be  brought  to  a  concluiioD  ; 
and  that  the  operation  of   the  verdlcc 
mighi  then  be  further  postpoaed  1^  a 
writ  of  error.    The  petitioner  therefore 
prayed  for  tlie  enactment  of  a  law,  en« 
abling  persons  holding  country  bank-not^ 
to  obtain  i^  aummary  recovery  of  their 
value  in  gold ;  or,  that  the  House  woMild 
apply  to  the  disgraceful  and  growing  evil 
in  question  such  other  remedies  af  in  their 
wisdom  they  rotgbt  think  calaulaud  ta 
meet  it.    With  Mr«  Peel's  biU  the  House 
and  the  country  were  very  well  satisfied ; 
but  the  subsequent  measure  respecting 
the  country  bankii  had    materially  en* 
dangereid  the  benefits  derived  from  it, 
What  appeared  to  be  wanted  was^  a  bill 
which  should  place  country  banks  on  thf 
same  footing  with  respect  to  paying  their 
notes  in  gold  as  the  Bank.bf  EUigtaadi 
The  advantage  of  such  a  bill  would  be 
two-fold.     It    would   prevent   mcoovQf 
nience  to  tbose  who,  tor  any  particulai? 
purpose,  wislied  to  obtain  gold;  and  i% 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  rat 
courso  to  legal  proceedings  for  a  rcmedj« 
Such  a  measure  was  well  worthy  of  coim 
sideration ;  and  in  his  opinion,,  the  Home 
ought  not  to  separate  before  they  passed 
a  precautionary  act,  making  country  bank« 
notes  payable  in  cash.    He  knew  it  wa^ 
the  opimoa  of  his  lamented  friend,  Mr, 
RicardOf  that  the  cunreney  of  the  country 
was  in  a  good  state>  while  country  bankf. 
were  compelled  to  pay  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  which  Bank  of  Elnglaad  BO(ea 
were  payable  in  gold.    But  tbp  inqonyjfv. 
nience  felt  under  the  present  system^  by- 
any  man  sesident  m  the  countrff  fvbo» 
wanting  twenty  or  a  hundred  apvereigaaf 
was  obliged  to  send  up  to  the  GapitaTfor- 
them,  seemed  to  requiresome  remcioy.  fill 
now  b^ged  leave  to  present  the  petitioUf. 
Mr.  J.  SmUh  said,  that  never  in  tlfO 
course  of  his  eaperience  had  he  heard  A 
more  singular  petition.     Country  l)pqka, 
were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  af. 
tlie  Bank  of  England,  and  if  a  country 
banker  refused  to  pay  on  demand  he  svaa 
liable  to  ah  action,    He  thought,  how-, 
ever,  that  in  case  of  a  great  run,  (country ' 
bankers  ought  to  he  allowed  tiine  Ip  gpi 
Mieir  specie  from  {.ondos.    Itmigbt  hpvw 
happened  .tha$  a  bopsf  migh(  bacp  t^fvp  Mh 
indiaareet  aa  to  refusf  peypM^M  M  m 
knew  there  waa  not  •  respecUblP  ooumvy* 
banker  in  England  who  would  inefiist  (#t 

Ey  notealn  gold  if  dprnappdycL    He  new 
mw  n  petilioo  ]m%  mcafimfVf  k9*.«llML 


Jdr.  Drmtgfk^m  said,  thai  countiy  bankt- 
an  ware  by  law  bpund  to  pay  tbair.  notat 
op  d^o^anot  and  thia  petitiooer  knew  i(, 
bocauta  be  aaid  in  ibis  petition,  that  after 
applying  for  legal  adtice,  be  foiind  he  had 
nq  ren^edy  bm  an  action  at  law*  If  any 
^itb^  act  waa  lobe  pasped,  that  eould  only 

Sif  e  a  rea;iedy  by  aa  aption  at  law.  The 
.  op.  gentleman  w|io  spoke  Ifut  had  said> 
tbit  perbapa  time  opght  to  be  git  en  to 
bankers  to  send  to  London-  in  case  of  a 
iriin.  Surely  be  could  not  asean  seriously 
to  say  that  a  banker  had  a  right  to  wait 
fill  )ie  sent  to  London  for  cash*  The 
banker  was-  bound  to  p^y  every  farthing 
al  his  own  risk.  If  there  was  a  ruot  h^ 
must  do  wbat  be  could  to  meet  it*  T# 
pam  an  act,  giving  bankers  a  tioief  withia 
which  to  pay  what  by  law  they  were 
bound,  to  pay  insfaoter,  would  be  in^ 
jurioua  to  every  rank  in  the  country,  and 
grosslv  insulting  to  the  legislature  wbidb 
pasfed  sttoh  an  act 

Mr*  •/.  Smithf  ia  explanation,  obserredi 
that  in  point  of  fact,  the  law  to  which  he 
alluded  was  an  ancient  law,  bv  which  i% 
waa  enacted,  that  if  a  country  banker  did 
90^  pay  in  three  di^s,  he  might  be  con- 

Clled  to  pay  by  a  aumroary  proceeding 
fere  a  magistrate*  He  repeated,  that 
BO  country  banker  did  or  could  keep  by 
Mm  ||old  sufioient  to  satisfy  all  the  notee 
be  might  bavie  in  circulation* 

Mr.  Hari  Davu  cguid  not  help  thinks 
mg.  there  wHa  some  mistake  wbick  might 
bo  explained* 

Mr*  Hmme  said,  that  when  the  petition 
wu  pot  into  hishandi^  be  had  inquired 
why  the  individuals  complained  of  had  not 
been  arvestedt  and  he  was  informed  that 
an  interpretation  bad  been  given  to  the 
act  which  precluded  them  from  immediate 
arrest* 

Mr,  Hufkitttm  saitft  there  could  be  ne 
doubt  that  every  banker  who  issued  bank 
ilotM»  payable  on  demand,  was  liable  to 
pay  then  the  same  aa  be  was  before  the 
imnk  restriction,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bank  of  England  was  bound  to  pay 
1^1  its  notes. 

Sir  J.  WroUaiev  hoped  that  the  hon. 
lieasbfr  for  Aberoeen  bad  inquired  well 
into  the  character  of  the  pechioner  from 
Hhom  be  bad  raaaivad  the  petitien ;  oiheff« 
Wm.  as  the  coatania  of  the  petition  bad  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  credit  of  a  aserean- 
cile  eftabliabnent  m  •  v6ry  importtnt 
p^int,  by  a  foeentdaeisieii,  thepaitiea  in- 
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|iMd  w^uld  buve  n  elaias  fum  4anM%ea 
MMp  all  who  assiated  in  circulating  the 
dbnoivous  matter, 

Mf.  Hum€  said,  he  had  reaaon  to  ba» 
lie?e  that  the  petitioner  was  correct  in  bia 
statements  t  for  it  had  been  delivered  to 
him  by  persons  in  whom  he  could  repoae 
cpoficlence.  He.  did  not  know  the  partial 
against  whom  the  petition  complained^ 
but  had  taken  up  the  case  upon  a  general 
prinpiple,  and  upon  the  belief  that  thepa^ 
titioper  was  deprived  of  bis. remedy  al 
law* 

Mr,  T.  Wihw  said,  the  petitioner 
might.be  some  mischievous  laditiduaf 
who  wished  to  iiyure  the  name  and  cba* 
nicter  of  the  parties  referred  to.  Unless 
the  boo.  member  knew  the  individual,  he 
ought  to  withdraw  the  petition  rather  than 
let  it  lie  on  the  table* 

Mr.  Hume  consented  to  withdraw  tb^ 
petition  until  he  bad  made  further  inquif 
riee  concerning  the  factsi  and  the  parties 
concerned* 

Cqupuct  or  Lou>  Crarlbb  Sombr* 
asT  AT  THB  Capx  ov  Good  Hope.] 
Mr.  Brougham  postponed  his  motion  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Bishop  Burnett  agaioat  the  governor 
of  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope  until  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  next  sessmn.  Upon  con* 
sideratiott,  he  found  it  would  be  improper 
to  open  charges  which  could  not  be  an^ 
Bwered  that  session, 

Mr.  Secretary  Gamifag  said,  that  the 
eircuosstancea  had  been  referred  to  the 
commimionera  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  oi  Good  Hope.  Leave  of  abaeooe 
had  also  been  forwarded  to  lord  C.  Sonmiw 
set,  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  re» 
turn  to  meet  the  charges  made  against 
biro.  But,  whether  his  lordship  came 
home  or  not,  the  commiisioners  would 
prosecute  their  inouiry  at  the  Cape.  Cer* 
tain  it  was,  that  tne  office  had  not  soB^ 
cient  means  of  Infonnation  to  warrant  the. 
House  to  undertake  the  investigation  al 
.present.  Neither  would  it  be  consistent 
with  fairness  and  justice,  since  the  govern*  - 
ment  had  sent  out  a  leave  of  absence, 
to  proceed,  i^ntil  it  waa  seen  whether 
or  not  lord  C.  Somenet  woi44  avail  hioa* 
adfofil 

Mr,  WUma  Norton  took  that  oppoe* 
tanity,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  bia 
the  other  day,  to  sute,  that  Edwards  waa 
an  eacaped  felop  from  New  South  Wales^ 
and  waa  at  the  Cape,  but  had  had  no  eoD» 
oera  in  these  taansactiooa. 


tmO  HOUSVX>P  C6ilMft>NS,    Vi^'^' 

«  Lord  B.-SmeiMr  iald,*  that  feeHkif 
interested' in  ihe  character  and  repntatioii 
of  hit  Doble  relative,  againet  whom  such 
eeriotfs  charges  had  been  brought,  be 
was  naturally  anxious  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  assure  the  House,  that  the 
noble  lord,  so  far  from  shrinking  from  an 
Inquiry  into  bis  conduct,  was  desirous  of 
wubmittiog  bis  whole  proceedings  to  the 
luUMt  and  most  complete  investigation, 
A  commission  was  now  engaged  in  in- 
ifuiries  into  all  the  measures  of  his  noble 
relation,  and  it  was  the  object  of  that 
noble  lord  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
proceedings  of  that  commission.  The 
morC'the  conduct  of  His  noble  relative 
sras  inouired  into,  the  more  satisfactory 
would  tnatconduct  appear  to  the  worlds  and 
Ihe  moce.  completely  would  he  be  rescued 
from  those  abuses  and  attacks  to  which 
he  had  been  lately  exfMsed.  Anonymous 
publications  had  been  circulated  against  his 
noble  .relation,  and  the  utmost  pains  bad 
been  taken  to  diffuse  such  slander  through- 
out the  Cape*  Some  of  these  charges 
warn  of  the  most  atrociocis  nature ;  but 
at  the  saoM  time,  their  inconsisteneies 
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ItlenjKlifs  Id  '  hrlNj{»eiice,  pr^vMed-  tha^ 
they  contained  nothing  but  advertisements^ 
What  he  prB{(6iNed  waif,  to  reduce  the 
stamp  to  two*pence  on-  allnewspapersi 
The  reduction  as  ft  stood  would  do  no 
good  to  those  esiabKbhments  who  most 
needed  it.  Th&  duty  was  increased  I^i 
in  1814,  but  the  increase  in  the  revenue 
did  not  correspond.  The  increase  from 
1806  to  1814  in  newspaper  revenue  waa 
896,000^4  In  tbehine  years  Mlowing^ 
with  the  addition  of  Itf.  on  the  stamp,  the 
increase  was  only  4,0002.  whereas  it  ought« 
if  it  had  fdlowed  ihe  proportion,  to  have 
I>rodueed  100,000^  Philadelphia  was  teii 
times  less  than  Liverpool  in  commercial 
cdnsequence;  yet  six  times  as  maifty 
papers  ciitsolated  at  Pblhidelphia  as  at 
Liverpool,  and  there  was  seventy  timee 
as^  manj  advertisements  published,  tlie 
price  for  insertion  being  about  6rfL 
the  price  of  ih^  Newspaper  itself,  \\<L 
Reduce  the  doty  on  advertisements  to  Is., 
and  the  stamp  so  ihat  the  paper  mieht 
sell  at  Si/,  and  more  newspapers  wouldbei 
circulated  and  more  revenue  collected. 
He  would  guarantee  the  right  hon.  gentle-^ 


with  each  other  destroyed  the  credibility  man  against  loss.    So  anxioos  was  he, 

of  the  whole  of  them.     He  conjured  the  that  he  would  almost  become  personally 
Honse  to  suspend  its  judgment  until  the  '  responsible,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  any 

report  of  the  commissioners  had  arrived,  loss  should   accrue.    He  entreated  tlief 

and  until  his  noble  relative  should  return  Wght  hon,  gentleman  •  to  make  trial  of  it 

to  England,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  for  one  year,  and  concluded  by  moving 

to '.avail  himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  leave  out  the  word  ''supplement,'* 

which  had  been  offered  to  him.  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  stamp  on^ 

•    Mr.  Brouf^ham  wtJid^  he  had  never  read  all  newspapers  to2d. 

mat  line,  against  lord  C.  Somerset,  except  The  ChanceUor  ^  ike  Exchequer  said, 

the  petition  of  Mr.  Burnett,  and  a  case  that  if  be  were  about  to  sell  an  estate,  he 

relating  to  his  professional  duties  st  the  should  not  for  a  moment  object  to  the  hbn. 

bar.    He  was  totally  unprejudiced  against  member's  guarantee;  but  where  hailf  tf 

lord  Charles,  but  nevertheless  he  thought  million  of  public  revenue  tvaa  at  atake. 


Ihat  the  charffes  against  him  ought  to 
be  investigated.  Of  all  men  on  earth 
lord  Charles,  if  he  were  innocent,  ought 
to  be  the  most  desirous  for  that  tn- 
vesiigation.  One  charce  was,  that  the 
Dobb  lord  had  fixed  the  criminality  of 
a  publication  upon  Mr.  Burnett,  whereas 
the  real  .culprit  was  the  notorious  Oliver, 
the  spy. 

•  >  '   • 

'  NxwspAPKRa  Bill.]    The  report  of 

this  bill  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hume  entreated  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  listen  td  hia  proposal 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  newspapers, 
which  he  niight  do  without  injury  to  the 
revei^ue*  The  -dobg.  away  the  reatrictian 
a* to  theatre  of  the  paper  was  good ; so 
was  the  reduction  of .  the  stamp  onsop^x 


he  must  excuse  him  if  he  looked  for  sooiie' 
greater  security.  Besides,  the  newspapers 
were  satisfied  with  tbe  benefits  they  were 
to  derive  from  tbe  proposed  regulation. 
Thehon.  member  objected,  that  lessening 
the  duty  on  supplements  would  benefit  only 
a  few,  and  was  an  injustice  to  the  other 
papers.    To  this  he  answered,  thai  he 
lessened  a  particular  doty  upon  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  it,  and  thia  surely- 
could  be  no  baroship  upon  persottt  not- 
sd>ject  to  that  duty.    When  he  con- 
sidered the  variety  of  taxes  they  had* 
dealt  with  during  the-  sesskm,  4ind-  tho' 
number  of'  reductiona  whieh  had  been'* 
made ;  he  beuld  not  eoAsent  te  $x^f  farther 
reductions.  .♦.    ♦  .       •: 

. ..The  .  Amendment ^waaT negatived,-*  and* 
the  origtofl*  reactions'  agrsed  so..  •  /•    •  i 
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fiino  Biix.]    Ob  Ui»  order <4if  ibe  dajr 
f|»r  the  third  reediog* 

Mr.  RoberUoH  b^pged  to  eall  the  atteo- 
tioa  ef  the  House  to.  the  f  leei  deereefte  of 
spipping  iq  thia  couotry*  epd  its  incTMie  in 
other  ooimtricay  fcom  which  the  right  hon. 
gQHtleflun  Doer  him  had  lately,  removed 
the.  operatioii  of  our  old  NevigeiioD  Laws. 
From  papecs  which  werebeCbfe  the  Houiei 
it  appeared  that,  the  iDCFeaseof  ibrei^ 
qhipfUHg  engaged  in  the  Baltic -tvade  with 
us»  aince ,  the  renoviil  of  those  restrainta 
which  formerly  enisted  upon  il»  was  no 
less  than  150^000  tons  t  and  the  decrease 
of  British  shipping  trading  to  the  ports  of 
those  vessels  waa  28,000  tons.  The  whole 
foreign  .commerce. that  was  carried  on  by 
tijiis  country,  and  whichi  during  the  pre* 
Valence  of  our  old  navigation  lawsi  waa  con* 
4p^^niost  exclusively  to  British  bottoms, 
was  now  transacted,  the  major  part  of  it 
m,  leasftf  in  foreign  vessels.  The  pro- 
portion between  .the  two  descriptions  of 
shipping  might  be  very  shortly  stated  thus 
-T-tne  fore^ign  trade  of  Oreat.  Britain  em* 
ployed  of  British  shipping  660^000  tons ; 
of  foreign  ditto,  680,000.  He  did,  there- 
fore, earnestly  exhort  the  House  to  con- 
i^der  well  the  inevitable  consequenoas  to 
which  the  measures  lately  pursued  :by 
ministers  must  tend.  Twelve  vean  ago 
9nly,  what  would  have  been  thought  of 
aatateaseot  that  suoh.was  the. condition 
of  our  trade  ?  .  How  would  .  gentlemen 
have  been  alarmed,  if  it  had  Imn  stated 
tfiat  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried  on 
by  vessels  of  other  nations  than  our  own  I 
U  was  true  that  our  eoastioy  trade  was 
verr  flourishing,  andf  iodudmg  that  of 
Iremnd,  employed  ,a  tonnage  of  near 
1,000,000  tons«  The  trade  with  the 
United  States,  >ho«:ever,  like  our  fioreign 
<)omaserosb  exhibited  the  same  alarming 
anpearanoes  ; .  for  it  employed  British 
spipping  to  the  amount  of  4fit0Q0  tpna 
only ;  but  shipping  of  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  1S6|000  tons.  He  must 
call  such  a  condition  of  things  moat 
alarming.  Let  it  be  remember^  that 
America  possessed  about  an  equal  share 
with  ourselves  of  the  trade. 'with  the 
continent ;  and  that  a  very  large  coasting 
trade  was  carried  on  in  her  own  vessels 
upon  her  own  coasts.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  trade  to  increase,  presented 
tp  his  mind  the  prospect  of  additiooal 
changes  to  our  own  trade  hereafter.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  ao 
ifarraiy  advocated  |be  ietid  akeialiona  in 


^lircQfllnlerdsl  MlfiBy,:lia<  *wkb^..im 
devise  i^project  tne  most  boitile  to  the 
future  Welfare  of  our  trade,,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  one  mora  entirely  celcn- 
Jsted  to  eroct  such  n  ^purpose  than  that 
which  be  had  been  pursuing.    He  hndi'i 
been  forcibly  impressed  with  this  truth  the 
other  ni|;ht,  on  hearing  the  speech  made 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  refaulon  to 
the  Customs*  bounties  bilL    For  what  ap« 
peared  from  that  speech  ?    Why;  that  we 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  flax»  hemp,  and 
timber;  and  the  two  first  we  empowered 
our  manniacturers  to  convert  into  canvase 
and  cordage.  We  allowed  them  a  bounty! 
on  the  exportation  of  that  cordage  and' 
canvass  to  fordgn  podit  where  they;would. 
be  used  for  the -rigging  and  equipinent  of: 
fof^gn  ships.    But,  upon  the  saoe.ma* 
nu&ctures,  if  emjdoyed.for  the  use  i>f? 
our  own  shippine,  we  actually  levied  a. 
certain  duty.    .The  same  inconsistency: 
was  observable  in  respect  of-  the  timber* 
tradei.  The  government  had  imposed  a  • 
heavy  doty  upon  the  importation  of  the* 
timber  of  wnich  our  ships  were  buQt; 
while  in  our  own  ports,  to  foreign  vesselai 
built  with  timber  that  bad  paid  no  sudir 
duties,  they  gave  equal  advantages  and  an ' 
equal  footins  with    our  own;   thereby 
puttmg  Britisn  vessels  in  a  w^or^e  situation  * 
than  the  others.    He  would  ask,  whether  • 
there   was  any  possibility  of  our  beingt 
able  to  compete  with  them  under  these: 
<9rcuoistances  ?    The  fttal  effects  of  the; 
new  order  of  things  miglit  not,  peibapsbi 
be  much  felt  fc^  lome  years  to  coote ;  but, 
supposing  this  increase,  in  foreign  ship*? 
ping  and  decrease  ui  our  own  to  contkiuey 
and  the  trade  of  the  United  Sutes  with* 
France,  for  example,  to  go  on  enlargingi 
itself,  what  was  to  become  of  us'in  the 
event  of  a  war?  Our  |reaineei  depended; 
on  the  greatness  of  our  navy ;  and  ia  the, 
decay  of  itt  strength  was  involved  the 
failure  of  our.  own.    In  the  same  spirit 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  on  a 
former  evening,  that  if  our  seamen  chpse* 
to  enter  into  auch  combinations  as  seme, 
of  them  had  engaged  in  recently,  we  muat 
eo^oy  foreignera;  and  .that  if  the  ship* 
wnghta  persevered  in  sunilar'  connexions^ 
it  would  be  necessary  for  our  merchanta 
to  take  up  foreign  shilling.   -From  pro* 
positiona  like  th^,  fraught  with  so  much 
dan||er,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  House, 
to  withhold  its  sanation. 
The  bill  waa  read  a  third  time. 

PAATiiuaiuea    SocUTixa^    (Boom 
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BUy]^)  BiirL.3  Om  Oe  orAsr  of  the*  dqr' 
ibi'  the  third  rtadiogi 
*  Mr.  </.  /^  Oraui  iaidt-that  the  Mil  iNld 
been  broughi  in  without  due  eonirtderkridn. 
lie  preamble  recited  that  to  be  true  which 
^■8  manifestly  false;  and  declared  that  to 
be  law  which  the  deciaion  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  iq  a  recent  case,  had  declared 
tuat  to  be  law.  If  this  bill  should  paasi  it 
woold  hold  dp  this  House  to  abaofute  ri<- 
dieulow  The  bill  set  forth,  that,  bj  the 
Ibw  of  Scotland,  partnershlfist  or  commeN 
dlai  associations  of  indWiduttls^  might  see 
and  be  sued  in  respect  of  debts^  bond8,&e» : 
boly  so  far  fro  A  this  being  the  ease^  deei*^ 
alons  ofthe  courts  of  session  in  Scotlkrvd 
Imd  repeatedly  held,  that  atieh  partiie^- 
^i|fB  coold  neither  sue  nor  4m  sned< 

The  Lard  Advoeaie  contended^  tbat,  by 
die  law  of  Scotland,  aa  it  had  existed  for 
upwardsofa  hundred  Tears*  partnetahlps 
might  sue  and  be  sued*  Authority,  too, 
sras  giten  by  the  same  law  to  record  bills 
of  exchanee^  in  ftirther  extensi<Ai  of  the 
principle  tnat  partnerships  might  sue  and 
oe  sued.  The  records  of  parliament 
would  show  innuitierable  inatanees  of  ap« 
pieals  carried  on  in  the  names  of  such  joint 
partnerships.  He  would  further  observe, 
that  this  was  not  a  declaratory  but  a  proi^ 
peetite  bill.  The  measure  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  commercial  in- 
ttrests  of  Scotland ;  and  he  might  sa^,t1uit 
they  would  be  excessively  alarmed  if  they 
be4rd  that  the  question  had  been  made 
natter  of  doubt. 

Mr.7.  IFi/foii supported  tfaebill,  and  was 
so  convinced  of  its  beneficial  tendency, 
that  he  should  be  ^lad  to  see  a  slmiist 
measure  introdueed  tnto  our  own^onNner«- 
dallaw. 

Mr.  Scarleh  would  be  sorry  to  see  iany 
such  thing  introduced  into  the  law  of  Engu 
land.  It  would  lead  in  its  operation  to  a 
great  deal  of  fraud ;  for  if  all  partners  in  a 
partnership  were  able  to  aue  or  to  be  sued, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  a  defend- 
ant,  who  having  been  proceeded  against 
by  all  of  them,  should  have  judgment  in 
his  favour  ?  What  would  he  do,  in  very 
many  cases,  for  his  eosts  ?  How  would 
he  ba  able  to  recover  them  i  It  was  to 
bo  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  aodi  measure 
would  be  angrafled  upon  the  law  of  Ene^ 
land.  As  to  tlie  biU  itself,  it  was  dearly 
declaratory. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  learned  1ot€ 
had  intimated,  that  In  flooilatad  the  bill 
was  absolutely  necessary;  a  lesmed friend 
orkk  l«id  juat  dodtnedi  ttea  be  4ilMlld  be 
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eof  ty  to  hate  it  hiti«d«aed4nt0  Uie  liw^f 
En^and^  beoause  if  would  be  productive 
of  fraud  ;  and  that  observation  had  been 
dieered  by  the  Aitomeypgeneral.  Now 
il*^  as  he  himfteH*  believed,  tliis  would  *beu 
beneiioisl  measure  for  one  part  of  theem- 
pire,  why  would  it  not  be  also  for  another? 
Tins  was*  another  instance  in  whicfi  law- 
vers  41ad  shown  that  they  were  not  the 
best  judges  of  what  laws  would  be  most 
benracial  for  merchants.  In  Ireland  «a 
old  law  existed,  auth^riking  individuals  to 
form  phrtnerships  with  a  limited  respohsK 
bility  t  but  in  England  the  matter  remain* 
ed  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  mhkik- 
he  hM  no  doubt  the  lawvers  considered' 
to  be  the  perfection  of  ail  law ;  becaiift^ 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  had  never 
taken  mnj  objection  tO  it.  Against  the 
present  bill,  however,  he  was  disposed  to 
vote,  seeing  that  it  did  not  apply  to  oU 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  jlitorneif  General  said,  it  had  beeh- 
considered  by  those  who  introduced  this 
bill,  that  they  were  proceeding  upon  what- 
was  law,  and  had  been  considered  to  be 
law  in  Scotland  for  a  hundred  years  and 
upwards.  At  the  suggestion  cf  some 
commercial  men,  he  himself  had  lately 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  proposing  a 
similar  measure  in  respect  to  England: 
but  when  he  came  to4<N>k  more  carefully* 
at  its  necessary  operation  in  this  country, 
and  to  consider  how  wide  a  diifefence  the 
vury  existence  of  such  a  court  as  the  court 
of  Chmicery  made  between  the  two  kit»g« 
dome  in  respect  of  the  expediency  of  sudt 
a  law  (which  court  Scotland  did  not  pos>* 
seas),  he  Was  convinced  that  it  was  not  nd*' 
vfaable  fo  hitrodace  any  a uCh  tneasute  ihto 
the  law  of  England.  The  present  Mil 
did  not  establish  any  new  pnhciple ;  bur 
was  only  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  doubts  about  that  whidi 
was  akeady  law  in  Seotrand. 

The  bill  wai  read  a  third  tfme  end  pM» 
sed. 

«Stt==BSaS9S 
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Thursda^t  June  ^. 

Junoxa' SAtJtRias  bill:]  TheBaHof 
LrsmoDf,inrisingtomovethe  second  read* 
inr  of  this  bill,  said  it  Was  one  of  several 
biua  Mating  to  the  same  subject,  hnd  which 
he  would  move  should  be  rdid  sepatatdy. 
The  4irst  bill  which  he  should  notice  wiTs- 
ofle  for  abdishing  the  sale  Of  officev  in* 
the  4BOuit  of  iang*s-bendi,  it  beihw 
thought  uMire  Mtw&ie  ibnt-i^  fOguhitted 
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MiUnry  tboold  be  given  in  lieu  of  all  eme- 
lamenti  wbeleven  At  the  tame  time,  the 
bill  made  provision  for  existing  vested  in- 
terests, while  it  abolished  not  only  all  sale 
of  offices,  bat  all  sinecures  prospectively. 
The  main  object  was,  to  do  awa^  with  fees 
ahogether,  -and  to  give  salaries  to  the 
judges  suited  to  the  duties  they  had  to 

Crfomo.  The  chief  justice  of  the  King's- 
nch  was  to  have  10,000^  a-year ;  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  8,000/.; 
the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  7,000/.; 
the  matter  of  the  Rolls  7,000/. ;  and  the 
Vice-chancellor  6,000^  With  respect  to 
riie  poisne  judges,  it  was  obvious  that  they 
oognt  to  be  remunerated  according  to  the 
nmk  they  had  to  sustain,  and  therefore 
S^BlM*  a-year  was  deemed  an  adequate 
provhioB.  It  vras  necessary  to  look  for 
persons  to  fill  the  situation  of  judges  who 
Dad  a  respectable  business  at  the  bar,  and 
who  were  not  too  far  advanced  in  years  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  that  de» 
▼ohred  upon  them. 

*   The  Marquia  of  Lan^dafmn  aaid,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  bill,  as  it  did  away  the  sale  of 
offioesywhichyasamodeofpavingthejudges, 
lie  thought  very  objectionable.    It  tended 
to  affiect  the  situations  of  those  eminent 
tAcers,  and  the  better  plan  certainly  was, 
to  ghre  them  a  simple  salary.    Another 
great  object  provided  for  by  this  bill  was, 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  iudges 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  the  rank  they 
lield.    But,  upon  this  point,  he  had  heard 
diflerent  opinions  expressed ;  for  it  was 
thought  by  many,  that  by  this  bill  the  sa- 
laries were  somewhat  too  low,  and  the  re- 
tired allowancea  were  somewhat  too  high. 
A  principal  consideration  should  be,' to 
ioduoe  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  to 
■ooept  those  situations  freely,  by  render- 
-iog  It  worth  their  while  to  do  so*    At  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  proper  that  any 
office  should  be  over-paid ;  for,  in  that 
ease,  it  became  an  object  of  political  so- 
licitation; the  effect  of  which  waa  to  de- 
grade the  office,  instead  of  raising  it  in  the 
public  estlnsation*'    He  found  it  asserted 
ID  a  work,  published  some  time  ago  by 
M.  Ckittu,  e  French  writer,  that  the  so- 
verDment  of  thia  couotry  were  inexorable 
ID  demandiog  the  OMMt  precise- political 
opioiona  from  those  who  were  appointed 
as  judgea.    If  this  was  so,  it  was  a  great 
•iDisfortuDe;aAd  thouffh  no  such  subMrvi- 
*«Dcy  was  observable  m.the  conduct  of  the 
judges,  yet  their  lordships  must  see,  that 
-to  bold  out  high  ioduoements  tended  to  it. 
•With  lespeot  to  the  Welch  judges,  the 
VOL.  XIU. 


object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  them  entire- 
ly  dependent  on  the  government,  or  on 
parliamentary  influence ;  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  improper.    The  sala- 
ries they  received  were  low,  and  their 
numbers  were  large,  while  the  individuals 
themselves  were  always  left  open  to  po- 
litical temptation.    He  did  not  know  wtiy, 
when  a  general  system  of  assimilation  waa 
pursued  in  the  collection  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise,  and  in  all  regulations  for  trade, 
that  the  same  principle  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  judicature  in  Wales.    It 
could  not  be  advisable,  that  justice  in  the 
remote  provinces  should  be  dlfierent  from 
justice  in  the  capital.    The  bill  passed 
last  session,  for  regulating  the  Welch  ju- 
dicature, had  been  completely  inefficient. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  business  at 
Carmarthen  at  the  last  assizes  had  been 
left  undone  for  want  of  efficient  means  for 
executing  it.     This  was  an   additional 
reason  why  their  lordships  should  take 
the  state  of  the  judicature  in  Wales  into 
their  consideration. 

•   Lord  EUenborough  thought  this  bill  al- 
together inefficacious  for  the  ends  pro- 
posed.   With  respect  to  fees,  thove  in  the 
office  he  held,  which  was  the  highest  in 
the  court  of  King*s«bench,  were  as  small 
now,  if  not  smaller,  than  they  were  two 
hundred  yeara  ago.    He  denied  that  thia 
bill  provided  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench.    The  higher  offices  in  that  court 
had  never  been  sold;  though,  as  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  an  advow- 
son  to  a  living,  there  ought  not,  in  bis 
opinion,  to  be  any  q^jection  to  the  sale  of 
a  ministerial  office.    There  could  be  no 
reason  for  lowering,  as  this  bill  did,  the 
proportion  which  the  salary  of  the  chief 
justice  had  previously  borne  to  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judges.    It  was  desirable,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  King's-bench  should  be  a 
member  of  that  House ;  but  no  man  could 
in  prudence  accept  a  peerage  who  had 
only  e  salary  of  10,000/.  a-year  to  depend 
upon,  independently  of  what  he  might 
have  saved,  which  could  not  be  very  con- 
siderable.   The  remuneration  of  the  chief 
justice,  according  to  the  existing  svstem, 
vras  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  in 
his  court ;  but,  by  the  new  arrangement, 
there  was  no  inducement  to  exertioD;  and 
though  he  was  hi  from  supposing  that 
thia  consideration  would  operate  with  the 
piesent  distinguished  head  of  that  court,  it 
might  haveitseffect  upon  hissuccessora;  the 
4  N 
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QCN9i4^^]fiiMse  of  whicb  niQst  cause  butioeM 
tp  get  into  arrear,  and  call  for  an  aidditioa 
to  the  number  of  the  judges.  The  puisne 
judges  received  5,B00L  a-year  salaryi  and 
S,500^.  pension  ;  while  the  salary  of  the 
ehief  justice  was  only  lO^OOOL  a-year,  and 
bis  pension  4»000/.;  which  was  by  no 
qaeans  in  proportion  lo  the  provision  made 
for  the  puisQe  judges.  He  thought  all 
these  bills  had  been  got  up  in  a  very 
^ansy  manoer»  and  that  the  advantage 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  them 
would  be  inconsiderable  and  remote. 

The  Earl  of  Uveroaol  explaiaed*  that 
after  the  passing  of  tne  bill*  no  office  was 
to  be  sold ;  but  it  was  never  intended  to 
have  a  retrospective  ^eet  on  those  offices 
which  had  alreadv  been  sold.  There 
were  two  .modes  or  proeeediog  in  dealing 
with  vested  interests  s  they  might  be 
bought  up,  or  tbey  might  be  allowed  to 
expiry.  Either  of  these  was  equally  just ; 
but  if  the  government  had  bought  up  these 
fcsted  interests,  it  might  have  given  rise 
to  many  disputes.  It  was  therefore  thiought 
battier  to  allow  these  interests  to  exp^e. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  that  they 
should  not  be  rewarded  by  the  sale  of  oB- 
ees.  That  mode  had,  indeed,  been  asno- 
lioned  by  long  practice,  and  he  would  not 
say  it  was  wrong  at  the  tiaae  it  was  adopt* 
ed ;  but  now,  when  the  courts  were  to  be 
re-modelled,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  in 
which  he  concurred,  that  the  ludges  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  uoseemiv  practice  of 
seUliig  offices.  As  to  what  the  noble  lord 
said  about  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice, 
the  (|uestion  was,  what  could  be  consider* 
ed  as  a  fair  remunerafion  for  the  chief  jus- 
iiee«  taking  into  consideratioa  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  the  duties  he  had  to  per* 
jbrm?  And  he  thought  10,000/.  a^year 
apt  too  much ;  but  h^  also  thought,  with 
the  patronage  still  attached  to  it,  that  this 
aum  was  sufficienL  Whea  he  looked  abo 
■ft  the  laboure  of  the  puisne  jadgesi  and 
that  they  had  to  go  ctrcnits  twiee  a-year, 
he  could  not  think  that  tlieir  aalary  of 
5,500/.  was  too  much.  He  agreed,  iliai 
these  offices  should  not  be  over-paid  (  but 
be  did  not  think  this  sum  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  induce  the  best  class  of  barris- 
ters to  accept  the  situation,  and  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank. 

Lord  CoMoior  rose  to  coasplain  of  the 
little  which  had  been  done  to  remedy  the 
avils  of  the  system  of  Welch  judicature. 
As  long  ago  as  1798,  the  House  of  Com- 
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moBsbad  necooHnended  thattba  aumborof 
the  Welch  judges  should  be  daaseasedf  eeA 
their  salaries  increased. 

The  Lord  CkawsMer  axpreasad  his  s^ 
tisfaetion,  that  the  aale  ot  places  ia  th» 
courts  of  law  was  now  lo  be  prohibited* 
He  was  eonvinced,  that  it  was  £ur  beUar* 
in  principle,  to  pay  the  chief  justices  hj  m 
fixed  salary.  Not  that  be  sapposad  iW 
the  chief  tusticea  bad  ever  «iaaeaii  issfic»f 
per  use  of  this  power  to  dispose  of  oflU 
ees:  he  was  convinced  they  had  aot;  b«| 
it  was  proper  that  the  peopla  should  4m 
satisfied  they  had  not;  aad  they  oave^ 
would  be  aatisfied  of  this,  ae  long  as  tha 
chief  justices  bad  any  such  power*  b 
was  oeceasary  to  keep  the  adasfnislia* 
tion  of  justice  clear  of  all  auspicion« 
There  was  another  reason  wby.  he 
was  pleased  with  the  abolition  of  tha 
sale  of  offices.  It  often  happaned»  Ifaal 
those  who  purchased  offices  eppopadna^ 
forms  in  the  courts,  because  they  taighl 
operate  to  their  prejudioe.  Ha  beliefred 
that  eVefy  chief  Justice  was  abovie  atsend- 
ing  to  a  cnoiideratton  of  tbis  nstunsi  boi 
it  was  of  importanoe  tliat  feka  .piibUe 
should  be  satisfied  that  they  were,  aad 
there  was  no  better  way  of  acaompHsbiafi 
this,  thaa  by  abolishing  the  aale  of  aU  i& 
ces.  As  to  the  puisne  judges,  ther  had 
done  their  duly,  and  he  hdieved  Blwa|f 
would  do  their  duty,  though  tbair  aakriaa 
were  ten  times  the  amouat  The  graar 
security  for  good  conduat  in  the  judgaS 
w»s,  that  the  public  view  was  craisfantHy 
oaat  on  thens.  Tbdr  joidahips  wouM*  ha 
thought,  coosmit  a  i^raat  flsistaioe  wieae 
ib^y  to  be  niggardly  in  raf  ardiog  tfceoi- 
At  preaent,  geadenen  at  the  hat,  "wbo 
were  only  tbird-mte  lawyers,  gained,  aai 
^iesenredly  gaEaed,  more  than  the  aalariaa 
of  the  puisne  judges.  He  put  it,  tibei»- 
fore,  to  the  good  sense  of  their  kMNlahif^ 
i£  the  puisne  judges  should  not  be  «o  paM 
as  to  enable  the  govermneat  to  selaet 
tbem  from  aaiai^  the  ^eatlesMn  who 
were  emioeat  at  the  ban  If  they  did  nat 
pay  them  well  they  would  narrow  ibek 
choice ;  and  no  man  oi  emineneay  while 
be  WA  able  to  go  thros^b  the  fatigue  of 
a  barrister,  would  accept  the  situation  #f 
a  P^oe  judgOi  As  to  the  ;i^b«litftan  nf 
all  sinecures,  he  was  as  desir-ous  as  anf 
one  smoog  them  for  aU  sinecuras  lo  be 
abolished.  The  cifice  which  be  had  hiaa- 
self  carated  bkmI,  and  from  which  be  had 
afterwards  retired,  aamely*  that  of  chief 
juatice  of  the  Comusen  Pleas,  did  not  pro* 
duce  Um  one-lbirdof  the  income  hereoeiv- 
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«A  ffrliilo  M  dke  bar ;  and  he  could  aatitve 
fthdr  krdahipt,  that  the  aflice  af  diano^ 
lof  of  England  did  aot  produca  ott^  for* 
tJuag*  mora  at  the  pretant  6%y  than  it  did 
Qpwarda  of  a  eeatory  ago.  As  for  the 
oilitea  in  his  gift»  ha  lAiowd  only  saj,  that 
hawa#  mora  sparing  io  the  aKercise  of 
that  prif  ikga  than  aMojr  of  his  predeces- 
aoii.  It  was  only  jiHiica  to  the  Welch 
judgiH  to  say,  that  where  there  was  one 
wfiB  of  arror  from  ihana,  there  ware  a  hun* 
diwd  fran  the  'English  Judges,  hadly  as 
they  Were  paid. 

The  bHIs  were  then  severaUy  read  a 
aaaandtime* 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday^  June  23. 

£acPUX*aioN  of  Miu  SRRiwsBimT, 
saa  MiaaioKART,  fbom  Barbasoxs*] 
Mn  JFand/  BuMton  rase»  and  addressed 
the  Haase  to  the  followmg  eiecl  :^> 

I  rise  to  state  the  case  of  Mr.  Shrews- 
iNiryf  a  Wesl^an  Missionary ;  and  I  have, 
aa  it  was  my  duty»  revolted  m  my  mind, 
in  what  way  I  could  bring  the  matter  for* 
ward,  at  once  fiivoorabTy  to  the  causa 
icaelf,  hot  with  the  least  possible  demand 
ai  the  aatieaceof  the  House  ;and  I  have 
aoilclanad,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  eonBne 
myaetf  very  aradi  to  a  matter-^-faol 
detail  i  to  give  voa  a  plaloi  dry,  ahstemiaos 
Mtrativa  of  the  efvsnts^  in  tlie  order  in 


which  the^  occurred,  leatiag  those  etents 
to  apaah  for  themtelres^-as  they  do,  hn 
deea,  pretty  h>udly«  And,  as  I  shall  en^ 
daavaur  to  spare  the  House  all  eatra^ 
aaiaa  nsattar,  so  I  hope  they  will  permit 
me  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of 
the  feats,  and  ta  give  them  a  history— 
aad  ft  ramarhable  history  it  iaF^^^of  the 
•vaata  which  Ocaurred  in  Barbadoes. 

I  »ow  proceed,  without  prefime,  with- 
out apology,  without  even  remarking—' 
whaly  indeed,  is  too  obvious  to  remark*^ 
the  issfUaasurable  difcrenoe  between  the 
asoda  ia  which  this  auestion  wiU  now  be 
bfWiigbt  forward,  pno  the  manner  io  which 
a  similar  quaatian  wasinirodocad  hiat  year, 
by  mjr  hsai*  and  leamad  fiiend^  the  menn 
biarfar.Wioehdsea. 

M&  Shrewsbury  was,  for  aoase  tiaw»  a 
Mathadiat  miniater  io  Englaod ;  and  con- 
diiate4  idassclf  antirely  to  the  satislhotioo 
of  tboaa  with  whom  he  was  connected.  In 
thayaftr  181&  he  wis  sent  asa  missionarf 
laTortala«  He  remained  there  two  yean;, 
and  on  hia  depdrtdre,  Mr.  Porter,  than 
■MariMT  of  Ciuooily  sow  pretidaot 


of  the  island,  presented  him  with  this 
testimony : — 

«'  I  do  hereby  cartify,  that  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Shrewsbury,  a  preacher  in  the  Was* 
leyan  connexion,  resided  in  this  island 
for  about  two  years :  during  which  time^ 
his  conduct  was  such  as  entitled  him  to 
tlie  respect  of  this  community. 

'*  Geo.  K.  Porter, 

**  Tortola,  One  of  His  Majesty's  Council 
AptUl,  1818.''  for  the  Virgin  Islands." 

In  1818,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to 
Grenada.  After  he  had  been  there  some-* 
what  more  than  a  year,  he  applied  to  the 
governor,  amjor^general  Rial,  for  his  pri« 
vate  subscription  towards  the  erection  of 
an  ewhirged  chapeL  This  is  his  answer, 
through  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  co-« 
lonel  Wilson,  It  contained  a  check  for 
sixty-six  pounds,  the  government  dona- 
tion, aad  the  ten  pounds,  the  donation  of 
colonel  Wilton ;  aad  concluded  with  these 
words:-— 

**In  making  this  communication  to  you,- 
I  am  likewise  desired  to  convey  to  you  his' 
axeellency's  appprobation  of  vour  general 
conduct,  during  the  time  you  nave  resided 
in  this  government;  and  particularly  of 
the  mild  and  temperate  manner  which  haa* 
nmrked  tlia  exercise  of  your  religious 
duties. 

**  J.  WiLsow,  Lieut-colond, 
Secretary." 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Clarke's  Court,  Grenada,-^ 
than  whom,  I  understand,  there  is  not  a 
move  respectable  man  In  the  West  Indies 
«^tha  proprietor  of  one  large  estate,  the 
manager  of  twelve  others,  and  having  un- 
der his  superintendence  a  body  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  negroes,-^aving 
daily  opportunities  of  witnessing  Mr. 
Shrewsbury's  conduct  while  in  that  isUind, 
thus  wrote  of  him,  in  a  private  letter,  at 
the  time  :-«-^  Mr.  Shrewsbury  is  a  su- 
perior man,  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
church  or  aociety  of  diristisns.**  This 
same  Mr,  Ross  happened  to  be  in  Enj;- 
iimd*  when  the  news  arrived  of  Iba  dis« 
larbances  in  Barbadoes,  and  he  had  the 
generosity  to  write  this  testimony  s— 

**  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing intimatelyacquainted with  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury daring  hia  residence  in  Grenada, 
whence  he  went  to  Barbadoes,  I  can  with 
great  truih  testify,  that  I  never  knew  a 
more  piois  or  a  better  man.  Possessed 
of  natural  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and 
without  any  thmg  of  auateritj  or  morose- 
nesa  in  hia  maanera,  he  discharged  the 
dutiaa  of  hia  profoasioo  with  acal  and  as* 
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aiduity*  and  acquired  the  good-will  and 
efiteem  of  the  whole  community ;  and  it 
was  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him,  that  he  was  taken  from  us.  I  believe 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
an  injury  to  any  human  being ;  and  1  am 
convinced  he  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
christian  minister,  both  among  the  free 
people  and  the  slaves,  in  the  island  of 
Grenada.'* 

Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  devoted .  himself 
laboriously  to  the  improvement  of  the 
negroesi  and  with  the  best  effects.  In- 
struction was  gaining  ground;  marriages 
became  more  frequent ;  the  marriage  tie 
was  held  more  sacred;  a  more  orderly 
and  moral  deportment  wasobserved  among 
the  negroes;  and,  in  short,  many  of  those 
changes  so  much  desired  by  this  House 
^^0  ardently  looked  forward  to  by  the 
people  of  England—but  not  more  ardent* 
ly,  I  feel  it  but  justice  to  say,  than  by 
many  benevolent  and  respectable  planters, 
followed  his  ministry,  cut,  while  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
negroesy  he  had  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  planters ;  and  left  the  island 
with  the  love  of  the  slaves,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  masters,  and  universal  testi- 
monies of  regret  at  his  departure. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Bar- 
badoes ;  and,  I  must  explain  why  he  was 
aent  there.  A  spirit  of  fierce  religious 
persecution  has  long  prevailed  in  that 
island.  The  papers  laid  on  the  table  of 
this  House,  in  1802  and  1805,  give  pain- 
ful demonstration  that  it  existed  then : 
and  it  will  appear  but  too  clearly,  before 
I  sit  down,  that  the  same  spirit  prevails, 
or  rather  rages,  at  the  present  moment. 
If  the  mission  which  had  been  established 
was  to  be  continued,  and  a  new  mis- 
aionary  sent,  it  required  a  man  possessing 
great,  but  opposite  qualities*— ^reat  pru- 
dence»  or  he  would  do  too  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  planters— great  zeal,  or  he 
would  do  too  little  for  the  slaves — ^great 
fortitude*  a  deep  impression  in  hia  own 
heart  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  discharge :  — without 
these,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  crush- 
ed by  the  opposition  he  was  certain  to 
encounter.  But,  withal,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  a  meek,  quiet,  uncontentioua  spirit- 
calculated,  by  his  gentleness,  to  subdue 
and  soften  those  unfortunate  jealousies  and 
prejudices.  These  were  his  qualifications. 
And,  besides,  it  happened  accidentally, 
but  most  fortunately,  that  he  was  in  some 
degree  a  West-Indian,  both  in  feeling  and 


connexion.  He  is  married  to  the-daugb* 
ter  of  a  West-India  plantei ;  and  is  that, 
in  some  degree,  linked  to  the  West-India 
interest*  He  was  any  thing,  rather  than 
a  warm  partizan  of  ttie  Abolitionists.  I 
know  he  was  subsequently  accused  of 
being  an  agent  of  the  **  villainous  Afiricaii 
Society,"  and  particularly  of  correspond* 
ing  with  me ;  and  I  understand  that  per* 
sons  in  the  West  Indies,  who  ought  to 
be  respectable,  have  asserted,  that  thej 
have  seen  letters  from  him  to  me,  and 
from  me  to  him.  My  answer  is— I  never 
received  or  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  my 
life— that  I  did  not  know  that  such  a  maa 
existed  in  the  world,  until  I  happened  to 
take  up  a  newspaper,  and  there  read,  with 
some  astonishment,  that  he  was  going  Co 
be  hanged  for  corresponding  with  me. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  atate— it 
inay  allay^  jealousies — that  with  the  mia* 
aionaries  in  the  West  Indies— church  of 
£ngland,  Wesleyan,  Moravian,  or  Lod* 
don  society— I  have  had  no  communica- 
tion. Indeed,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
heads  of  those  societies  in  England,  when 
I  first  broached  the  subject,  that  though 
they  agreed  with  me^  and  their  feeling 
were  mine  about  slavery,  yet,  standing  m 
a  peculiar  situation,  and  trusted  with  the 
confidence  of  many  of  the  planters,  they 
did  not  feel  justified  in  furnishings  me  with 
any  culpatory  intelligence.  I  blame  then 
for  this.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  told 
the  truth,  whether  it  made  for  or  against 
the  .system.  But,  I  think  it  hard  that 
they  should  be  blamed  by  me  and  my 
friends  for  saying  nothing,  and  blamed 
more  severely  by  other  parties,  for  Mying 
a  great  deal  too  much. 

But,  to  proceed.  In  this  pecidiar  pre* 
dicament,  and  wanting  a  man  of  suoh  pe- 
culiar qualifications,  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary society  selected,  from  the  whole 
body  of  their  ministers,  for  this  arduona 
and  difficult  poat,  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  And» 
during  the  wnole  time  he  remained  in  Bar- 
badoes,  he  justified  their  choice — exhibit- 
ing the  same  moderation,  forbearance,  dia» 
cretion,  abstinence  from  all  political  inter* 
ference,  which  become  aminister  of  rdigioa 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but  which 
are  the  indispensable  qualificatjona  of  a  min* 
ister  of  the  gospel,  placed  in  circomstancea 
so  difficult,  and  having  to  tread  ao  nar* 
row  a  path,  as  that  which  is  chalked  out 
for  a  pastor  of  slaves  in  a  society  of  plant- 
ers. I  shall  be  able  to  show,  by  indispii* 
table  documents— such  documents  as  aa- 
tisfied  the  governor  of  St.  Vinoenty  with 
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whom  Mr.  Shfewtbury  found  an  aiylttm, 
and  who  was  bound  to  aiceitain  hit  inno* 
cencei  before  he  permitted  htm  to  preach 
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will  convince  every  man  of  candour,—- 
thati  during  the  whole  time  he  exercised 
his  ministry  in  Barbadoes,  he  exercised 
the  same  discretion,  and  forbearance*  and 
alienee  upon  slavery;  and  preached  nothing 
to  the  negroes,  but  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  their  masters. 

But,  this  point  will  not  be  disputed. 
I  say  so  confidently ;  becauae»  his  enemies 
have  ransacked  his  life,  private  and  public, 
in  order  to  find,  if  it  were  to  be  found, 
aome  excuse  for  their  cruelty  towards  him. 
They  have  found  nothing :  and  he  stands 
delivered  over  to  universal  execration, 
and  under  sentence  of  banishment — but, 
uncharged  with  any  offence  in  his  con- 
duct, his  conversation,  and  his  doctrine. 
.  In  February  1 820,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went 
to  Barbadoes.  In  the  March  following, 
he  wrote  home,  as  he  waa  required  to  do 
by  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  stating  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  his  congregation.  A  painful 
description  no  doubt  it  was,  and  must 
have  been,  if  he  spoke  the  truth ;  but,  in 
that  letter  1  find  nothing  harsh,  nothinji 
exaggerated,  nothing  sarcastic  Now,  it 
may  be  said,  and  probably,  as  my  boo. 
friend,  the  under  secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonial department,  has  nothing  else  to  say, 
he  may  maintain,  either  that  that  letter 
ought  not  to  have  been  required  from  him 
^-or,  being  required,  he  ought  not  to  have 
sent  it— or  being  sent,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  published.  That  is  a  doctrine 
which  can  be  maintained  by  no  member 
of  this  House ;  but,  least  of  all^  by  the 
hon.  secretary ;  for  it  so  happens,  that 
lord  Bathurst,  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  this  House, 
have  done  precisely  the  same  thinf.  In 
1816,  lord  Bathurst  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  the  clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  re* 
questing  to  know  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  negroes.  The  clergy 
sent  their  answers— true,  no  doubt ;  but 
containing  statements  infinitely  more  af- 
fronting to  the  planters,  and  more  mourn- 
ful to  every  friend  of  humanitv,  than  any 
thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury's letter;  and  these  answers  were 
published  by  this  House.  So  that,  if  it 
be  said,  such  information  ought  not  to 
have  been  asked— lord  Bathurst  asked  it : 
or,  tliat  it  ought  not  to  have  been  given— 
the  whole  body  of  the  WeaUlndia  dergy 


save  It:  or,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  published— the  House  of  Commons 
publiuied  it.    In  point  of  fact,  however. 


in  his  government — by  documents  which    this  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  sub- 


sequent events.  It  was  not  heard  of  in 
the  colony  for  three  years,  even  by  Mr. 
Shrewsbury ;  and  was  only  raked  up  at 
last,  when  an  excuse  was  wanted  for  a 
persecution. 

Mr.  Shrewsbury  remained  in  the  Island 
three  years  and  three  quarters.  During 
the  first  three  years  and  a  half,  he  had  to 
endure  the  common  lot  of  a  methodbl 
missionary-— some  persecution,  or,  if  that 
be  too  hard  a  term,  some  annoyanoBf 
some  detraction,  some  bitterness  of  spirit* 
evincing  itself  in  petty  insults.  For  ex- 
ample: some  of  the  gentry  of  Barbadoesfelt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  walk  into  his  chapel 
on  Sunday,  dunng  the  time  of  service, 
with  tlieir  hats  on,  whistling  a  tune,  and 
keeping  time  to  their  own  music,  by 
drumming  against  the  benches.  In  diort^ 
something  of  that  little  pitiful,  spitefult 
ignominious  warfare,  with  which  men  of 
paltry  mindslove  tovex  those  whose  stricter 
lives  are  a  comment  and  a  reproach  to 
their  own.  Of  all  this  I  make  but  little. 
The  man  who  undertakes  the  high  dia» 
racter  of  a  missiooary  must  be  prepared 
for  trifles  of  this  kind :  his  is  an  office, 
than  which  none  is  more  trul^  honourable; 
but,  before  he  embraces  it,  he  should 
count  the  cost,  and  remember  that,  ac- 
cepting it,  he  most  be  prepared  to  accept 
also  pains  and  perils  abroad,  shame  and 
contempt  at  home.  For  these  slight  in- 
sults Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  full  compen* 
sation,  in  an  Increasing  and  improving 
congregation— in  a  very  lar^  school  for 
mulatto  and  negro  children — ^in  the  finrour 
of  several  respectable  planters— and  in 
the  approbation  of  the  olergy ;  from  many 
of  whom  he  received  at  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  moment  of  trials 
demonstrations  of  kindnoM,  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  June  182S,  a  fiercer  spirit  of  per- 
secution arose.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  waa  puin 
licly  accused  in  the  streets,  in  open  day, 
as  a  villain ;  and  this,  as  he  says,  not  by 
the  mere  rabble,  but  by  the  great  vulgar-* 
merchants  from  their  stores,  and  indivi* 
duals  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen.  He  waa 
assailed  in  the  newspapers,  imder  the 
name  of  «•  Mister  Rueful ;"  and  his  anta^ 
nista  were  under  the  necessity  of  beanng 
testimony  to  the  purity  of  bia  conduct. 
«  Look  at  hia  actions,"  they  say ;  <*  hear 
hia  aermoDSy  and  you  would  aay  the  man 
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b  a  Mrfnt^'^-^tMiti  mifl  in  tbefttrcattiv 
■ense  in  Whiob  it  is  applied  Co  eertain  mem* 
ben  of  tbis  House^  wbo  wouldi»e  ver j  well 
pleased  to  bear  tbe  iia»e,  if  thej  dkl  but 
deserve  it**-vhicb  Ihey  de  not:  but,  in 
iti  trui^  sense.  **  Obsenre  hioi,  hear  bim  *' 
they  saidy  <Und  joti  will  tbiok  bim  a 
•aint;  bntf.  under  thie  garb  of  sanctity^  by 
his  praying,  preaching,  and  teaohtogi  hie 
b  undeminiog  tbe  Wett^India  interest ; 
and  k  Very  litHe  better  AaD  an  enemy  of 
riaVerj".''  He  bore  thiif  as  bis  religion 
tadg^t  him  to  bear  it,  with  the  utmost 
knnility.  *«I  was  aa  a  deaf  maa,  that 
beard.Doty*'  ia  bia  own  true  dcacaiptioii  ef 
bis^haviotir* 

On  Sunday*  October  ib^  5th,  18894 
fliolt  Ibe  Aral  took  plaoew  A  large  conn 
teprie  of  persons  aaseasblad  round  the 
cfaapely  fdff  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  disturb* 
hm.  the  congr^gaiioa. .  They  came  pro* 
Med  with  a  jramber  of  tUo  bottles,  filed 
with  eilf  assaffJBtida,  and  aquafortia,  pre* 
paMi*  as  fhara  is  every  feason  to  think, 
at  the  shop  of  one  of  the  toagiatralca,  who 
ia  ft  cheBine  and  druggiat«  These  bottles 
wer^  auddealy  discharged  into  the  midat 
of  a  congregation  of  Ionia  huodreda  df 
lenialch.  Om  of  theoa  was  aimed  at  Ml 
Shrewabury'a  head,  and  narrowly  raiasBd 
ifta  mark,  b«t  wounded  aadthar  manir  iA 
aoMod  waa  woooded  in  the  ahoillder ;  lOnd 
due  of  the  bodies  diatfhargkw  ita  coiktenti 
on  tbe  besoBB  of  a  mulatto  femide,  banii 
heraoreftely.  A  fewyer,  Mr*  NewaooMi 
dioso  iris  deooroas  statioo  On  the  raiUag 
of  the  cenununioo  tables  and  dieered  aad 
eaoof  aged  th^  rtotens»  Two  sona  of  the 
Magtatrate  mxA  Cfaamisl  were  aeen  co»« 
apfcaouily  octiteb  Upon  thia  diseharso^ 
the  otmoat  oonliiaion  iuroee.  The  feaMdea 
wer4  gveatly  alarmed;  and^  in  point  af 
ihot,  one  third  of  the  ooocregatioa  ran 
ewdy*  The  preacher  retired  into  ike  veai* 
try,  in  order  to  protect  hie  wife,  wbo  waa 
aear.  her  eonfieenient*  Having  placed 
her  in  security,  he  b^gan  to  ah^  aome** 
wfaafofthemanlinesanbischanctar.  He 
Nterned  to  tbe  chepel,  re*aaoended  the 
palpitt  and»  amidat  the  rattling  of  atonea 
witoootaad  almost  sufibcatiog  heat  withiat 
tbe  windowa  being  deaed^  xeauned  end 
ooDohidM  the  aervioa* 

Thehext  day,  he  offiaied  a  rewardof 
fbiitf  poonda  lor  the  deteotion  of  any  of 
the  notetae  bet  no  one  came  forward  to 

SveeBrideaoet  and  be  aeon  fboadv  that 
o  imacruptioBi  met  with  general  approNi 
balidili    Faming  by  the  shop  of  a  edow 
rdhMrti  wbete  a  aumber  of 


gentlemen  were  ctottosCed,  be  was  asaaifed 
by  aucb  rcmarka  aa  theaO'—**  Serve  the 
Mlow  right.*'  ««Tbey  ought  to  have  gone 
and  palled  the  fellow  from  the  palplt*" 
And  a  magistrate^  who  waa  alao  senior 
member  of  the  Coimeilr  told  a  person  of 
credit,  that  •*  if  a  suilcient  number  would 
Join  hrm,  be  would  go  and  pull  down  the 
ehapel  at  nooi»-dey«"  Tbe  name  of  thia 
amgistrate  ia  Mr.  Hainea.  I  mention  it^ 
not  only  to  do  him  honoor,  bet  for  tbe 
nurpeae  of  remarking,  that  peraona  ia  a 
higher  atetion  of  life  were  the  real  inatii 
gatora  of  the  events  which  followed ;  aad 
for  the  parpeso  also  of  stating,  that  this 
same  Mr,  Hakiea  continues  a  magistraio^ 
and,  aa  A  magiatcata,  is  the  protet^tor  df 
the  negroes,  tbe  diapeaser  of  joatice  to 
tbe  miuattoea,  and  tbe  guardian  ef  the 
poldio  peace.  How  he  acted  in  theae 
capaoftiea  will  presently  appear. 

On  the  Wednesday  etenidg,  Mr. 
Sbnewabury  bad  his  usual  weekday  ser« 
viae*  and  experienced  aoamwhat  ef  the 
aame  kiad  of  disturbance ;  but  not  to  tbe 
sameeateet«  On  the  Friday,  which  iafcapa 
in  Biarbadoea  aa  a  faat*day,  in  cmmaemo^ 
racaan  of  tbe  great  aiorm  of  1780,  the 
geodjeke  which  we  heard  from  all  (|ttar« 
tera  was,  "  ¥^ile  you  ^e  preaching  of 
thQelettn  within  doofa,  yo«  ihaU  have  a 
staFm .  aatboui."  And  a  atorm  be  Imd} 
bi^oot  a  aevere  one^  I,  therefore,  paaa  on« 

Ob. Sunday*  October  tbe  18th,  while 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  wM  preparing  for  aer^ 
viba,.  one  of  hia  eoncregatioo  came  to  hia 
pri^pttely,  and  stated  that  aomething  dea* 
peraao  waa  iateaded  that  day.  He,  how** 
over,. determined  to  prdoied*  He  wtnc 
do#n  40  llw  obapei :  and#  I  will  tell  yeo^ 
in  hia  ewn  wordai  whait  he  aew^*^ 

*>  Aa  I  caalo  down  (Vom  the  dwellingi* 
boase,  and  entered  the  aide-door  of  tbe 
cbmeli  tbe  sight  waa  tadly  iafknidacing^ 
Witheat  the  chapel^  and  through  Ibe 
whole  leagth  of  the  etreei,  there  was  an 
iaamense  conoourao  of  people,  aosie  brea* 
thiaf  out  threAtaiega  and  slaughter,  aad 
etbera  merely  lodcees-on:  withm  the 
chapel,  beaidea  a  fiaeoongregetion  ef  my 
vagttlar  and  seHoes  beaveva,  there  were 
plimted  all  armmri  the  pulpiit  and  by  tbe 
pvlpit  ataira,  from  awenlj  to  thirty  of  the 
geetleaaeptaiiob,  appirently  aeady  for  aiqr 
aaiaehie^  wbee  tboae  without  ahould  make 
a  begbming.  Jiiat  aa  we  ereae  from 
peayer,  two  men,  wearing  maika^  and  hav<« 
mg  aworda  and  pialola,  came  |allopie# 
.down  the  aCreet;  and|  pieaentmg  their 
l9Meia eppeiiie Che  doon  they  firsdi  bei 
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ody  OM  piUol  mm  off,  and  tlMt  dit« 
obarged  iti  cootenU,  not  within  the  io&t 
MBongat  th»  congreg«tion»  but  vithoQt» 
beside  the  window,  io  thit  the  men  plen^* 
ledtonnd  the  |Hii(Kt  were  oonpletely  db- 
Appointed :  for  it  teeoit  the  design  was  to 
have  fired  orackera  amongst  the  feooalei, 
to  set  their  clothes  on  fire ;  when  aa  ad* 
vantage  would  hoTe  been  taken  of  the 
eonfiisian|toha?o  wreaked  tkeuriengeaiioe 


It  so  happened,  that  two  offieera  wmw 
at  the  diapel  that  cvenlngt  tnd  their  ser* 
▼anis  wore  holding  dieir  hocaea  outside. 
These  asen,  having  none  of  the  fiselings 
of  tme  Barbadians,  but  feeling  as  ererjr 
Eogiishmao  would  feel  under  such  cir* 
cumstanees,— and  as  I  trust  we  shall 
shew  by  our  vote  tonight  that  we  feal-^ 
thinking  that  the  authors  of  sueh  an  out- 
rage ought  not  to  be  unpunished,  {Ninued 
thean  aiid  put  them  lo  HAi.  This 
spirited  attack  disconceitiBg  dieirinteo* 
tiou  of  retuiwing,  piavewted  misdiief,  and 
passiblj  saved  the  life  of  the  snissionarj. 
As  It  was,  the  awohig  of  the  window 
bsNTSt  into  flaoMs.  A  cry  of  fire  was 
raised  without.  The  mob  of  sfentlenAen 
witfaia  were  rrady ;  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  giwss  presence  of  mind,  nn  as 
and  said,  **  Do  not  be  alarmed :  it  is  only 
a  cracker.''  Tranquillity  was  nestored; 
and  Mr.  Shrewsbury  finished  the  service* 

And  now  I  must  leH  you  of  whom  the 
mob  consissed.  Not «  aegro^-HMit  a  mii^ 
latto.  U  consisted  of  fdantcrs,  merohaots, 
aadtradees.  Mr.  fihnswobury  has  given 
me  an  apt  iUustratiea  of  their  qualityt  by 
aaying,  <*Divide  the  whole  population  into 
lour  parts,  these  were  the  second  and 
third*-  neither  the  very  highest  nor  tbe 
weiy  lowest/* 

You  wHl  suppose  that,  bv  this  time*  She 
snagislrates  remembered  that  they  had  m, 
^ty  to  discharge*  saw  that  the  diatMrbp 
anee  began  to  wear  an  alamdog  aspect, 
smd  interfered*  One  of  them  did  inters 
Are.  He  summoned  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
More  hiaii-»not,  however,  to  state  tim 
Aatore  and  circumstances  of  the  riot,  or 
to  identify  the  rioters  -but,  as  an  oftpder 
bisamlf;  for  not  havwrniaoUed  himadf  in 
the  msMtia.  Fsom  iroidh,  and  from  al 
military  seiwice,  bo,  being  a  licensed  m^ 
ulster  of  foKgioo,  is  «»empt,  wader  the 
Toleration  oot  i  %iit.  It*  was  wnagmedt  tliat 
that  act,  Mt  bdag  epecMlgr  asmdioMd  in 
tfco  MiKtIa  ael,  *i  not  mtmad  to  Barbap 
4oes.  AwsUiog  himself,  tfteoefoiw,  of  this 
fTetent,.  *e  lagietrtito  summoned  JAr. 


to  a  puhllb 
ha  knew  thiat,  if  he  had  atteni  Aim  would 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.    The  aama 
of  this  magistrate  is  Mr*  Moore. 

On  Wednesday,  the  lAth,  Mr.  Sheewa^ 
bury  determined  to  hold  his  usual  serviee } 
but,  ao  large  a  concourse  of  persons  sn» 
senibledi  and  their  conduct  and  languagu 
were  ao  atarmiag*  that  he  was  glad  to  os« 
eape  to  the  house  of  a  relation ;  and  )i# 
neaer  jUlker  retnmed.  But,  in  order  to 
shew  how  planned  and  organised  tie  whole 
thing  was,  a  party  of  gentlemen  galloped 
down  from  the  raoe^groond  at  seven 
o'clock,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  chapeli 
and,  seeing  the  windows  and  doors  dosed, 
cried  out,  **  the  coward  has  fled ;  the  CO  ward 
has  run  away;"  and  ratired,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  mob* 

The  next  day,  Afr.  6hrew4Niry^  araited 
on  the  goveraor ;  aad^  as  there  ia  sopu 
slight  Immatenal  difference  between  the 
seport  of  the  goveraor  and  of  Mr.  Shr^wa*^ 
bary,  as  to  what  took  plaee  ai  that  inter* 
view,  I  ahali  fellow  the  version  of  the 
governor,  in  aU  points  in  whidb  they  differ. 
After  Intredocing  himself,  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
said,  ^  My  eon^regalion  are  not  suflsved 
to  worship  God  in  peace."  The  gdtvmer 
adviaed  him  to  apply  to  the  aiagisbratesc 
meaning,  but  not  stating,  that  ir  shey  did 
ndt  db  ihair  dutar,  be  would  aibrd  him 
protection.  Mr.  Sfarew/diurysaid,^Theiw 
can  lie  no  use  in  ap|dying  to  the  magis^ 
tmtes:  they  are  asBong  the  bitterest  afnqr 
eneottea  I  and  nothing  pan  pre^e  at  men 
than  this :  three  yearaand  a  Jmlf  hwre  I 
been  in  the  colony  t  I  have  sMver  been 
summoned  to  serve  in  the  asiliiia ;  bat  now 
that  the  mob  are  bearina  am  down,  dm 
ma^itmte,  instesd  of  arnxding  me  ^fOm 
teetion,  aamawna  am  to  a  cneetMig,  where 


be  knows  that  if  I  appear  I  shall  lose  ray 
iife.'^  Mr.  Sheewfbory  retired,  eaypn^ 
^  In  applying  to  your  oacelleney  I  have 
done  my  duty  e  I  can  do  no  move.*'  Bui 
the  goiveraar,  it  seems,  still  thought  thai 
be  would  apply  to  the  magistrates.  That 
is  his  apologiri  aad,  let  it  pass  for  an  ape» 
legy.  1  understand  that  the  governor  is 
a  very  respeetabla  man,  mid  wtshm  to  per* 
form  his  duty  t  bet,  he  Is  phk^ed  in  eir* 
^onmslaneasi  in  which  any  man  ndght  be 
mnbarrassad  and  overawed.  Besides,  bo 
was  veiy  impopular  at  that  time :  and  tht 
«aun  m  Mb  immonufairily  is  Msnaf4ud>lew 
A  planter,  wamed  best,  had,  a  shaft  time 
fusviourfy,  floned  n  aegra  to'deaib.  If4 
absrnnded,  aaoT a  reward  wni  offbred  tsr 
bit  appariieasidtt.    Another  )^anior, 
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ing  a  woman  plucking  a  few  handfab  of 
guinea-graMy  fired  at  her.  The  ball  lodged 
in  her  ^k ;  and  she  died.  He  left  the 
island,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  A  white  man  was  found 
dead  in  a  wood.  He  was  a  man  of  disso- 
lute and  drunken  habits;  and  the  governor, 
thinking  h^  had  fallen  a  yictim  to  his  own 
intemperance,  offered  no  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  murderers ;  upon  the 
▼ery  intelligible  ground,  that  he  did  not 
think  a  mufder  had  been  committed.  This 
^ave  great  offence.  It  was  said,  <*  Here 
IS  notorious  partiality— -a  slave  or  two  are 
unfortunately  killed,  and  a  reward  is  of- 
fered ;  but  now  one  of  our  own  body,  a 
white  man,  is  found  dead,  and  no  reward 
is  offiercd  for  the  perpetrators  of  his  death" 
—the  perpetrator  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  rum-bottle.  The  governor  was  uur 
popular^-he  could  do  nothinff ;  at  least, 
be  thought  so.  He  treated  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury very  kindly ;  said,  <<  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  you— I  wish  you  well— I  have 
been  abused  more  than  any  man  in  the 
colony— and  the  arm  of  protection  ex- 
tended to  you  would  be  represented  as  an 
arbitrary  act,"  says  the  governor — **  an 
act  of  tyranny,''  says  Mr.  Shrewsbury. 
And  that  is  the  most  material  difference 
between  them. 

Mr.  Shrewsburv  did  not  apply  to  the 
magistrates.  And,  as  this  is  the  only  oc- 
casion in  which  there  is  any  pretext  for 
charging  him,  even  with  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, I  shall  inquire  whether  he  ou^t 
to  have  applied  to  the  magistrates.  To 
which  of  them  should  he  have  ffone  \  To 
Mr.  Haioest  who  said  be  would  lead  the 
way,  and  pull  down  the  chapel  at  noon- 
day? To  Mr.  Moore,  who  summoned 
him  before  the  court,  where  to  appear  was 
to  perish  \  To  the  magistrate,  at  whose 
shop  the  bottles  were  prepared.}  To  Mr. 
Mewsome,  the  lawyer,  or  to  Mr.  Walton, 
Jun.,  of  whom  I  will  say  something  pre- 
sently \  To  address  himself  to  these,  was 
to  address  himself  to  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies.  And,  if  it  be  pretended  that, 
had  he  gone  to  them,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived protection.  I  answer  distinctly,  that 
it  is  clear  he  would  not,  for  this  reason — 
they  afterwards,  bv  their  own  confession, 
knew  that  the  mob  had  assembled,  were 
pulling  down  the  chapel,  and»  for  aught 
thejr  knew,  murdering  the  preacher ;  and 
their  own  account  of  Uieir  conduct  is,  that 
they  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  Now, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  those  magistrates, 
who  did  not  interfere  when  the  rioters 


were  in  action,  would  have  Interfered,  fVom 
the  mere  rumour  of  a  riot,  coming  from 
so  suspicious  and  obnoxious  a  quarter  as 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  i 

But,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  did  seek  counsel 
and  assistance :  and,  he  sought  it  in  a  re- 
markable quarter.  This  fierce  sectarian, 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  churcli« 
and  living  in  bitter  enmity  with  its  pro- 
fessors, went  to  a  clergyman,  whose  kind- 
ness then  displayed  to  a  poor  friendless 
missionary,  hunted  for  his  life  by  an  infu- 
riated mob,  I  will  now  return— by  con- 
cealing his  name ;  knowing,  that  if  i  were 
to  mention  his  name  with  approbation,  the 
fiite  of  Mr.  Austin  of  Demerara  would 
await  him.  There  is  in  the  transaction  at 
Barbadoes,  as  there  was  also  in  that  of 
Demerara,  that  which,  of  all  things^  I -hate 
the  most — a  rank,  fierce,  furious  spirit  of 
religious  bigotry,  dominant  in  the  land, 
and  pursuing  its  victims,  the  one  to  death, 
and  the  other  to  exile.  But,  there  is  that 
also  which  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  casts  a  glory  round  that  church  to 
which  I  belone,  and  which  I  prefer  to  all 
others;  name^,  that  these  poor  vietime 
—Dissenters,  Missionaries,  Methodists, 
though  they  were— found  their  best  friends 
and  their  most  faithful  advisers,  in  the 
ranks  of  our  clergy.  Mr.  Austin,  for  the 
most  noble  act  which  has  been  done  in 
our  days,  is  a  ruined  and  a  banished  man : 
and,  I  spare  the  name  of  the  other,  in 
order  to  spare  him<— the  honours,  indeed, 
but— the  sufferings  of  martyrdom. 

The  clergyman  advised  Air.  Shrewsbury 
to  apply  to  the  Council— (observe,  he  did 
not  recommend  an  application  to  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  he  knew  them)— 4ind,  in  the  in- 
terim, he  recommended,  that  the  chapel 
should  be  closed.  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  in 
both  pisrticulars,  followed  his  advice ; 
though  "somewhat  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment.  He  wss  rather  disposed  te 
brave  the  storm.  He  determined  to  apply 
to  the  Council,  which  was  to  meet  in  the 
ensuing  week ;  and,  the  next  Sunday,  his 
chapel  was  closed,  and  he,  with  as  many 
of  his  congregation  as  he  could  collect, 
attended  the  esUblished  church. 

Had  nuitters  stopped  here,  it  would 
have  furnished  the  most  perfect  sample  of 
intolerance,  save  the  sister  caae  in  Uem»- 
rara^  which  has  been  exhibited  for  many 
a  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Britbh  dominions. 
A  riot,  Sunday,  October  the  5th.  A  dia- 
turbaooe,  Wednesday  the  8th.  A  stonn, 
within  and  without,  Friday,  the  lOtb.  A 
very  serious  riot,  Sunday  the  Ifth.    A 
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Mblic  ifod  most  aUdning  comtnotion, 
Wednetday  the  15th.  And,  by  Sondayi 
Che  19thy  the  chapei  closed,  the  preacher 
fled,  hia  coDgregation  dispersed,  or  col- 
lected withiQ  the  walls  of  the  church.  No 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  military-— 
no  protection  from  the  magistrates — no 
auccour  from  the  governor— no  symptom 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  law  in  Bar- 
badoes !  Had  it  stopped  there,  it  would 
have  deserved,  indeed,  the  name  only  of 
a  riot— -but,  a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit ;  and, 
considering  where  it  was ;  in  the  heart  of 
a  negro  population— to/ien  it  was ;  at  the 
moment  when  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
were  agitated  by  rumours  of  conceded 
liberty,  a  riot  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
•  But,  subsequent  events  cast  ail  these 
CraAsgressions  into  the  shade.  Hereafter 
it  assumed  a  new  form,  and  exhibited  a 
contempt  of  law,  a  defiance  of  authority, 
which  changes  the  name  and  the  character 
of  the  traniaction.  On  Friday,  the  17th, 
a  Secret  Committee  had  met,  and  issued 
a  circular,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
will  call  "Proclamation  the  First."  It 
states,  that  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoea  had  determined  to  meet,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  pull- 
ing down  the  Methodist  chapel;  and  it 
invites  the  person  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed to  B(^A^  hi  hia  place,  properly  pro- 
vided. The  proclamation  had  its  effect. 
They  met.  And  I  must  now  tell  you,  of 
whom  they  consisted.  Mot  a  negro 
amongst  them-*-one  mulatto,  and  only 
onob  And,  in  order  to  shew  the  feelmgs 
of  the  coloured  population,  on  whom  the 
safety  of  the  colony,  in  a  great  measure, 
rests,  and  to  offend  whom  is  to  risk  the 
safety  of  the  island,  it  is  only  necessary 
Co  state,  that  though  they  behaved  wiw 
the  most  perfect  propriety,  have  never 
repelled  force  by  force,  or  outrage  by  out- 
rage; yet,  so  sensibhr  have  they  felt  this 
insult,  that  no  one  of  them  has  held  any 
intercourse,  or  exchanged  a  single  syllable, 
with  that  man  of  their  number,  who  joined 
die  rioters.  It  consisted  of  whites,  and 
was  headed  by  persons  of  influence. 

And  now,  as  to  their  numbers.  '**It 
eonsisted,"  says  the  governor,  "  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons."  **  It  con* 
aiated,"  says  an  eye-witness,  a  planter,  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  *<  of  a  thposand 
head-strong  fools.**  Whether  they  were 
or  were  not  head-strong  fools,  1  leave  the 
House  to  judge;  but,  I  doubt  whether 
they  amounted  to  a  thousand.  Mr.Shrews- 
bi^,  with  that  indispoiition  to  exaggerate. 


which  has  marked  all  his  communications 
with  me,  says,  that  he  thinks  that  the 
numbers  have  been  exagfferated-»tbat 
they  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred ; 
part  of  whom  came  provided  with  imple- 
ments to  pull  down  the  chapel,  and  part 
armed  wito  swords  to  resist  the  military. 
That  they  were  thus  armed,  I  state ;  first, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  but, 
secondly,  on  the  better  authority  of  the 
planter  I  have  alluded  to;  who  says,  **1 
am  just  returned  from  witnessing  the 
effects  of  an  infuriated  mob  of  bead«strong 
fools,  so  desperate,  that  tliey  had  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  military."  And  the 
governor  puts  it  out  of  all  question,  by 
saying,  **  the  chapel  was  pulled  down  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  armed.*'  They  broke  open 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chapel,  de- 
stroyed the  benches,  pews,  and  pulpit,  and 
tore  and  trod  under  foot,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  bibles  and  tracts,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  negroes  and  the  school.  They 
then  stormed  the  dwelling-house,  destroy- 
ed every  article  of  furniture,  chopped  in 
pieces  the  tables  and  the  chairs,  unroofed 
the  house,  and,  making  a  flag  of  his  linen, 
which  they  had  collected,  waived  it  in 
the  air  three  times,  gave  three  cheers,  and, 
it  being  now  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
they  having  been  occupied  laboriously  for 
five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven 
o'clock  the  next  evening.  At  that  time 
they  met,  according  to  appointment,  in 
the  same  number;  with  the  same  spirit* 
with  the  same  discipline,  and  completed 
the  demolition  of  the  chapel.  **  High- 
handed Work,"  says  the  editor  of  a  co- 
lonial paper— ««  High-handed  Work"  he 
heads  his  article— <*  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  Bridge-town  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another."  The  victory  being  thus 
ootained,  nothing  remained  but  to  an- 
nounce it  in  due  form.  And,  accordin^y, 
announced  it  was  the  next  day,  in  these 
terms :«« 

<<  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Method- 
ism, and  totalDestruction  of  theChapel!!! 

"BridgeiMn,  Tuesday,  Oci.2l,  182S. 

**  The  innabitanu  of  this  island  are  re- 
spectfully infermed,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attacks 
which  have  been  repeatedly  made  upon 
the  community  bv  the  Methodist  mission- 
aries (otherwise  known  as  agents  to  the 
villainous  African  Society),  a  party  of  re- 
spectable gentlemen  formed  the  resolution 
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of  clotiDg  the  Medipdift  caoflera  alMV9* 
iber;  with  tliU  yieir  they  coannenced  Ifheif 
kbours  oo  Sunday  evening;  and  tbey  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing, 
that  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night  they  ^t 
iacted  the  total  destrnction  of  tbecbapeU 

<<  To  this  information  Uiey  haye  to  aad| 
fbat  the  missionary  made  bis  escape  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  a  small  yessel,  for  St, 
Viocept;  thereby  avoiding  that  expres* 
sioo  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him, 
personally,  which  be  had  so  richly  de- 
served. It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  as  tbi4 
information  will  be  circulated  throughout 
Ibe  different  islands  and  colonies,  alTper-r 
aons  who  consider  themselves  true  lovers 
of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable  example 
of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  to 
Methodism  and  Methodist  chapels 
throughout  the  West  Indies/' 

The  next  day,  the  governor  issued  his 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
detection  of  the  rioters ;  but,  the  iptreat- 
ing,  almost  supplicating  language,  in  which 
k  IS  couched,  clearly  proves  that  the  mob 
were  masters.  The  real  tenor  of  it  is 
this :  *'  Pray,  gentlemen,  recollect  your- 
selves. If  you  are  pleased  thus  to  pull 
4own  the  houses  and  chapels  «f  tl^e 
teachers  of  the  negroes,  who  can  tell  but 
that  the  negroes  may  follow  the  example, 
and  pull  down  your  houses?"  Having 
thus,  as  he  hoped,  seduced  the  moiie  re- 
spectable into  a  belief  that,  upon  the 
^hole,  it  were  af  well,  for  the  s^ke  of  ex- 
ample, not  to  pull  down  innocent  men's 
houses,  he  venturea  to  ofier  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  and 
^ds  m  the  usual  form,  "  God  save  the 
King  I" 

The  next  day,  the  rioters  pi)t  forth  a 
counter-proclamation,  mimiduag  that  of 
the  governor,  beginning  "  Whereas,*'  &c. 
find  ending  **  God  save  the  King  and  the 
People."  Bu^  if  they  mimicked  the  form, 
they  by  no  means  attempted  to  imitate 
the  very  bumble  strain,  in  which  the  go* 
vernor's  was  couched.  Bold  defiance  of 
the  law— -vengeance,  desperate  retaliation 
against  any  who  might  dare  to  inform— a 
boast,  that  they  had  done  the  deed,  and 
would  do  it  again,  if  opportunity  occurred 
-7-a  boast,  uiat  perjury  would  protect 
tbem,  is  the  bold  tenour  of  Proclamation 
the  Third.  It  runs  thus  :— 
*'Bridgetoufn,  BarbadoeStOdoier^,  1828. 

*<  Whereas  a  Proclamation  having  ap- 
peared^  &c*  &c,  public  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  such  person  or  persons  who  may 
feel  inclined,  either  from  pecuniary  tempt- 


ation  4>f  vindictiv^  feeUog*  thai  abiDiil4 
they  attempt  to  conse  forward  |p  injucv, 
in  any  shape,  any  iodividual«  tjiey  shait 
receive  that  punishment  which  their  cfiaaa 
will  justly  deserve."  [Tha^  ia,  obey  the 
law9»  asffiat  the  governor  in  this  emergency, 
act  the  part  of  a  good  citi^sen.  am)  you 
shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  thai 
crimew]  *<  They  are  to  understand*  thai 
ta  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  apd  ib^t  tb# 
reward  offisred  wiU  only  be  given  upon 
conviction;  which  cannot  he  effected 
whilst  the  people  are  firm  to  themselves  t'^ 
[that  is,  **  impeach  you  may,  convict  3m>ii 
cannot;  for  we  shall  be  the  jurymen^  and 
firm  to  each  oiber-^rin^  the  rioter  le 
trial  If  you  please— mahi9  his  guilt  as  deaf 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day— an  assopiation 
stronger  than  the  laws,  which  layghs  at 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  converts  the 
jury-box  into  the  worst  engine  of  pelitical 
oppression,  will  screen  the  offender.  He 
shall  escape,  hut  you  shall  stand  in  hia 
place--4he  governor  tells  you,  thai  ypn 
shall  receive  a  reward  of  lOOL;  but,  we 
tell  you,  that  you  shall  die  the  death  which 
your  crimes  have  merited."  ]  **  And 
whereas,  it  may  appear  to  thoae  persona 
who  aJ^e  unacquainted  with  the  Girci»H 
stances  ^vhicb  occasioned  the  said  prodair 
mation,  that  the  demolitioa  of  the  chapel 
was  eftct^d  by  the  rabble. pf  this  cemma^ 
nity,  in  order  to  create  aQarchj,  riot,  end 
iasubordinatioQ,.  to  trample  qpop  the  iawv 
of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  goed 
order  s— It  is  ponsidered  4n  imperative 
duty  to  repfl  the  cbargcw  epd  tp  state  i 
firstly,  that  the  minority  of  the  perspu 
9ssembkd  were  pf  the  &st  reapeotahilii]r» 
and  were  supeorted  by  the  copcaraeiice  ef 
nine-tenths  of  thp  cy^mmunity  ^—cppondly, 
that  their  mptives  were  patriotic  and  loyd» 
namely,  to  eradicate  from  this  soil  tbci 
^erm  of  Methodism,  which  was  spraadipg 
ua  heneful  inflQenoe  over  a  certain  ^]ass» 
and  which  ultimately  would  have  injarpd 
both  church  and  sute.  With  this  view* 
the  chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  viliaieat 
oua  pr^cber,  who  head^  :it  and  belied 
us,  waa  compelled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  |« 
remove  himself  from  the  island.  With  a 
fiMd  determinatiea.  thesefor^  %o  put  an 
end  (o  Methodism  in  this  island,  ^1  Jk(Af> 
t^MKiiU  prpaphera  pre  warned  not  tf  fsfm 

Koaph  mis  sharps ;  aa,  if  tbpy  de,  it  wiU 
I  at  their  own  perU,    *God  aave  tbeKiof 
and  the  People.' " 

The  mQQseot  I  rpad  this  prechai^ilisn* 
I  said,  ^  This  is  of  Irish  extraction  s  it  la 
captain  Ilpck  gone  over  to  the  West^ 
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IfldUi:  it  iv  hit  famguai^e,  and  Irii  mode 
ef  ytrraasiM.'*  But,  I  did  not  dream, 
that  the  reseoiManoe  which  I  ditfcorered 
was  designed.  It  wa*,  however  i  for  the 
nisxt  proclamation  came  out  with  the  aig* 
•alere  of  «<  Captain  Rock,*'  When  the 
gofemer  taw  tbii  proclamation,  he  asked 
tile  couaeil  what  he  should  do?  and  they 
answered,  **  Nothing  at  all  "—and,  no- 
thing has  keen  done* 

I  now  foNow  Mr*  Shrewdiary*  He 
had  retired,  en  the  Wednesday,  to  the 
bense  of  a  rektiye.  On  the  Sunday  eyen- 
ing,  he  receiyed  informatioo,  that  the  mob 
^kedared,  that  as  soon  as  thc^  had  finiriied 
the  ehapel  they  would  proceed  to  the 
house  or  his  relation,  search  it^  and,  if 
they  fornid  him,  heng  him.  Having  no 
tesoD  to  doubt  that  the^  would  he  as 
good  aa  their  word,  he  retired  to  a  bouae 
it  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and 
nearer  the  sea.  His  wife,  who  way  not  in 
a  eondition  to  moye,  traa  concealed  in 
the  hot  of  a  negro.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  some  horsemen  gallopped  up  to  the 
bonse  which  he  had  left,  crying  out, 
^  fkfwn  with  the  Methodists !  down  with 
all  the  Methodista  f'  but  no  attack  waa 
made. 

Tlie  next  morning,  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
receiyed  eoanauaications  from  many  of 
l!d§  friends ;  al  saying,  <*  leave  the  imnd 
without  a  moment's  delay:  no  man*s  life 
waa  ever  lb  greater  danger:  the  rietera 
aaw  in  search  of  you ;  and  if  they  eatcb 

S»tt,  will  andoubtedff  put  yon  to  death." 
pear  this  intelKgence,  taking  hie  wife 
witfc  hkn,  Kttle  aa  she  waa  in  the  eondiL 
tlon  to  moVe,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
aHBafl  iteaael,  and  sailed  for  St.  Vincent's. 
In  the  passage,  hia  wife  was  tsAcen  ill ;  and 
waa  deayered  shortly  after  hfer  arriyal  at 
St.  Vincant's. 

.  And  tim  bringa  me  to  a  part  of  the 
eenduct  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  which  I  can- 
not mention  with  aoiloient  admiration; 
eapeiiiaBy  as  contrasted  with  that  ef  the 
rietcNt  One  might  suppose  that,  by  Ais 
time,  dieir  rage  waa  cooled.  The  Awpd 
was  down— the  preaeher  fled— aiid  thev 
bad  deteroyed  every  shilling  ef  the  man's 
pffspestfi  One  might  haye  thought,  that 
thay  dtMlia  have  felt  if  not  remorse,  at 
lease  ^^atiueia  aatifet»-,that  amnesty 
whfek  fcUowa  gratified  reyenge.  They 
dl*  not.  They  published  their  manifeato, 
glaryhia  in  what  they  lad  denev  regret^ 
tiagr  only  that  he  had  escaped  wilii  his 
life,  and  imwiagysMeance  aadaat  Metho- 
diate  aad  MKbodim.     it  would  have 


btoi  but  natural,  I  aay,  if  their  wradihad^ 
by  this  time,  eyaporated ;  and  natural  al* 
so,  if  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  passions  had 
been  rouaed  and  exssperated,  by  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  A  sense  of 
his  wrongs  and  of  his  innocence-^the  loss 
of  every  shilling  of  his  property— the  de» 
atroction  of  his  chapel » the  extermination 
of  his  mission— I  sarv,  it  would  have  been 
but  human  nature,  if  these  bitter  recollec* 
tiona,  rufihins;  upon  his  miad,  at  the  mo« 
ment  of  his  leaving,  bad  driven  him,  as 
oppression  driveth  a  wise  man  mad,  so  fat 
to  forget  himself,  as  to  pour  forth  eaecra* 
tions  upon  the  head  of  his  tormentors.  He 
did  write  a  letter  t  and,  such  a  letter  I— 
not  an  angry  word  in  it — ^not  a  complaint 
-^aot  an  unmanly  lamentation — ^no  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  ne« 
aroes.  He  just  ghmcea  at  his  sudden 
departure,  and  then  leaves  that  irritating 
topic.  He  eapostulatea  with  the  negroes. 
Admonishes  them  to  avenge  bis  suffer^ 
kkg§f  No:  but  to  peace,  tranquillit]|r, 
OMdience,  and  cheerful  submission.  This 
is  part  of  the  letter : 

*■  Be  patient  towarda  all  men*  Never 
speak  disrenectfuify  of  any  in  authority, 
nor  reviliclgty  of  any  one  who  iinures  you. 
Whatever  you  are  called  to  suffer,  1  be- 
seech yotr  to  take  it  patiently.  In  gene* 
nd,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  be  wTiolly 
sHent.  From  the  affection  you  bear  to* 
wards  me,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it  difli* 
cuh  io  refrain  when  you  hear  me  spoken 
againat:  but  yonr  wisest  plan  will  be  te 
hold  your  peace,  for  yoa  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  speaking  with  undue 
warmth,  were  you  to  undertake  to  defend 
my  character.  You  that  are  slaves  will, 
I  hope,  be  exceedingly  careful  *to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  aM 
tkinas.'  Let  no  slave  who  is  a  Metho- 
dist be  dishonest,  or  lazy,  or  impertinent 
either  in  speech  or  behaviour;  but  let 
every  one  be  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
and  nseful  to  his  owner,  even  as  we  hav^ 
taught  you  both  in  public  and  in  private^ 
from  day  to  day.  And  as  to  political 
natters,  whether  ye  be  bond  or  fteet 
never  meddle  with  them ;  but  mmd  higher 
and  better  Ainga,  the  things  relating  to 
God  and  eternity.  Never  apeak  slight- 
ingly of  the  regular  clei^*  In  this  re- 
spect, imitate  the  example  I  set  yoa 
irhile  I  dwelt  among  you.^ 

On  Mr*  8haewAury*a  arrival  at  St. 
Vibcent^  he  applied  to  the  governor,  who 
received  him  very  kindly,  but  told  him, 
that  ha  eeoaideMdMm  aaeonshig  uader 
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drcuAistances  of  tuspicidD,  and  that  h6 
mast  suspend  him  from  the  exJercise  of 
his  clerical  duties  for  the  present.  In 
coniequencei  Mr.  Rayner,  another  mis* 
aionary,  went  to  Barbadoes,  in  order  to 
collect  testimonials.  And  this  gave  a 
new  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  spirit 
which  prevails.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
land.  He  learnt,  at  one  time,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  bum  the  vessel ;  at  another, 
that  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the 
shore,  to  drag  him  from  the  vessel,  and 
put  him  to  death.  And  Mr.  Walton,  jun. 
whom  I  mentioned  before,  then  a  magis- 
trate, but  not  now  a  magistrate ;— for  he 
has  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident :  he 
was  one  night  caueht  in  company  with 
Mr.  NevFsome,  the  lawyer,  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  hearer  of  the 
Methodists,  and,  in  consequence,  ceased 
to  be  a  magistrate— Mr.  Walton  came  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second 
edition  of  the  proclamation.  He  warned 
Mr.  Rayner  to  be  gone  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
So  alarmed  was  the  captain,  that  he  re« 
moved  from  Carlisle  Bay,  where  he  had 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  the  officers  of  the  vessel  went  on 
shore.  They  waited  upon  those  persons 
of  respectability,  who  had  known  most  of 
Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  but  such  was  the  ter- 
ror that  prevailed,  that  many  of  them  re- 
fused to  give  testimonials,  saying,  their 
life  would  be  in  danger.  Others  did  give 
some;  but,  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
under  a  pledge  of  the  concealment  of 
the  names.  1  have  these  testimonials  in 
my  hand,  nine  in  number;  and  they  are 
exactly  what  one  would  have  expected. 
**  I  solemnly  declare,"  says  the  first,  *<  that 
I  never  heard  Mr.  Shrewsbury  utter  one 
word,  tending  to  insubordination."  «  As 
to  the  negroes,"  says  the  second,  **  he  was 
always  particular  in  teaching  them  their 
duty  to  their  masters,  as  part  of  their  duty 
to  God."  And  theyall  run  m  thesamestrain. 
With  these  testimonials  Mr.  Rayner  re- 
turned to  St.  Vincent,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  governor.  So  satisfied  was  he  with 
them,  that  within  an  hour  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury received  a  letter  from  him,  stating, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any 
part  of  his  government :  and  be  preached 
accordingly  the  next  day.  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury remained  for  some  time  in  that  island, 
and  is  now  in  England.  And,  if  any  thing 
were  waated  to  complete  the  tenor  of  his 
character,  it  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  treatment  he  has  received.    He 
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never  speaks  of  the  traniactions,  withmt' 
introducing  every  imaginable  circum* 
stance  of  palliation ;  nor  of  the  actors,  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  undissembled  charity. 

At  Barbadoes  the  ferment  continued. 
They  had  then  time  to  refer  to  the  para* 
graph  in  their  second  proclamation  :  <•  It 
is  hoped,  that  as  this  information  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  different  islandt 
and  colonies,  all  persons  who  consider, 
themselves  true  lovers  of  religion  will  fol- 
low the  laudable  example  of  the  Barba* 
dians,  in  putting  an  end  to  Methodism, 
and  Methodist  chapels,  throughout  the 
West  Indies."  And,  accordingly,  they 
sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  from  eiaht 
to  ten  persons,  to  the  neigbbounng 
islands,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  foUow. 
the  laudable  example  of  Barbadoes,  and 

Eull  down  the  chapels.  This  commission 
inded  at  Tobago,  stated  their  object,  and 
the  governor  ordered  them  to  be  gene  in. 
an  hour.  They  landed  at  Trinidad,  the 
governor  ordered  them  off  in  five  minutes* 
And,  at  Grenada,  they  met  with  a  still 
more  inhospitable  reception.  The  gover- 
nor sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  take  them 
into  custody,  if  they  landed.  They  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  Barbadoes,  mm  a 
very  unsuccessful  embassy. 

in  that  island  things  remained  Tery* 
much  in  the  same  state.  The  mob  hod 
gained  an  absolute  victory.  No  Metho^ 
dist  was  allowed  to  preach :  no  Missionary 
was  permitted  to  land :  and  no  man  was 
brought  to  trial  for  the  demolition  of  »the 
chapel.  Month  after  month  elapsed. 
Ana  now,  at  all  events,  you  will  antici* 
pate,  that  passion  had  cooled,  and  that 
reason  and  common  sense  resumed  their 
sway.  It  was  not  so,  however.  They 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  demolition  of  the  chapel,  by. a 
similar  outrage.  They  found  out,  that  a 
respectable  coloured  woman  was  aMetbo* 
dist,  and  proposed  to  pull  down  her  bouse. 
Now,  there  is  something  so  incredible^  in 
this,  that  I  must  resort  to  my  aothoritv. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  governor's  despatca, 
dated  December  2,  18S4. 

'<  It  was  intended  and  proclaimed  moat 
publici?  to  meet  in  honour  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  to  pull  down  a  house  beIon|^ 
ing  to  a  coloured  Methodist  woman,  who 
held  meetings  in  her  house;  in  .conse-. 
quence  of  which,  I  ordered  the  whole  of 
the  military,  town-militia,  and  life-guards^ 
to  be  prepared  and  under  ntms  on  the 
evenbg  or  the  day  ao  prodiuroed^aad  the 
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BMgittfBtes  to  aMembk  near  the  ipot 
before  derlu" 

It  was  ^'prodeimed  most  publid^:*' 
and  Toa  iriU  like  to  hear  the  terma  of  the 

firodaoaation.  It  beaU  all  the  others* 
t  is  signed  "  Rock"  It  states  that  the 
actors  in  the  former  scene  ha?e  formed 
themselves  into  **  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;"  that  they  hsye  taken  the  name 
of  <*  the  Worthy."  It  invites  the  Worthy 
to  meet  **  in  love  and  harmony,"  on  the 
19th  of  Octoberi  and  after  dinner  to  pro- 
ceed to  pull  down  a  house,**  where  Metho- 
dism began  again  to  rear  its  hideous 
head/'  The  Worthy  are  enjoined  to 
come  armed,  that  in  case  **  any  of  the  pest 
should  resist,  they  might  be  sent  to  sleep 
with  their  fore&thers.'*  They  are  am* 
mated  to  their  enterprise  by  the  memory  of 
the  former  19th  of  Octob<^,  *<  a  day  more 
dear  to  true  Barbadians  than  Trafalgar 
to  Britons."  The  whole  concludes  with 
a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate  Methodism 
from  the  Island  *<  by  Gre  and  sword.  So 
help  us  our  God !*'  (Signed)  •<  Rock.*' 

The  ffovemor  however,  was  upon  the 
alert.  He  ordered  out  the  military ;  and 
the  19th  of  October  passed  mffloriously. 
But,  let  no  one  imagine,  that  the  gover- 
Dor  has  resumed  bis  authority,  or  that 
the. spirit  of  panecation  is  extinct,  or 
even  asleep.  It  is  as  watchful  as  ever. 
In  April  last,  the  Missionary  Society  seat 
some  of  their  number  to  Barbadoes  to 
rebuild  the  chapel,  with  the  concurrence 
of  lord  Batburst,  and  with  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  hon.  Secretary,  as  appears 
in  these  papers.  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  Barbadoes  newspapers :  but,  from 
them  I  learn,  that  they  were  not  permit* 
ted  to  hmd.  The  mob  again  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  governor,  and  warned 
them  from  the  shore,  under  the  penalty 
of  death.  Lord  Batburst  is  reviled,  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms.  His  attempt 
to  afibrd  protection  to  the  Methodists  is 
described  as  the  most  <*  unlooked-for,  uiv 
calIedp>for,  absurd,  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure, ever  contempkued  by  a  British  min- 
ister; "  and  the  right  boo.  ^entleoMn, 
the  Secretarv  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiurs, 
is  not  spared.  It  is  said,  *<the  genius  of 
Puritanism  has  spread  its  malign  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  Cabiaet."  I  make 
light  of  all  this.  I  rate  it  all  as  nonseoae 
and  idle  eossip.  But,  there  is  a  ihct  sta- 
ted, to  which  I  do  attach  importance.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  House  of  Assembly, 
who,  be  it  remembefed,  heve  never  stir* 
rod  a  step  to  briog  the  rioters  to  justice. 


have  moved,  at  lasr,  and  ordered  a  prase* 
cotion  against  a  Methodist  woono,  whcr 
has  devoted  herself,  most  virtuously,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  negroes,  for  the 
orinie  of  holding  religious  meetings.  Here 
b  theparagraph^ 

*•  The  House  of  Assembly  have  ordered 
a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  a^nst  a 
mulatto  woman,  for  holding  public  meet- 
ings of  this  description;  whilst  his  excdleiht 
cy  the  governor,  in  compliance  with  earl 
Bathurtt's  instructions,  has  issued  a  se- 
cond Circular  to  the  magistrates,  calU 
ing  upon  them  to  aflford  every  protection 
in  their  power,  even  aided  by  the  military^ 
to  the  reverend  vuabonds  above  alluded 
to,  which  to  us  MS  a  very  portenfous 
meaning,  and  whieh  may  God  m  his  infi« 
nite  mercy  avert  P' 

Now,  can  any  thing  exceed  tlie  eifron- 
teiy  of  all  this  i  Was  there  ever  such  a 
train  and  duster  of  enoimities  i  Look  at 
it  in  one  view— -It  is  reliffious  intolerance^ 
at  its  highest  point  of  fmrensy ;  fire  and 
faggot  persecution.  Look  at  it  in  another 
aspect— it  is  unblushing  contempt  of  att« 
thority,  defiance  of  law,  a  triumph  not 
merely  over  Methodism— f  that  man^gen* 
demon  would  approve)^^ut  a  tnumpb 
overtbegovemortnere,  overtheparliameot 
here,  and  over  the  fSaelings  of  the  people 
of  Enghmd.  Look  at  the  tenor  or  their 
proceedings.  First,  it  was  but  a  riot,  an 
ebullition  of  popular  firaling:  and,  had  it 
subsided  then,  and  bad  proper  atonement 
been  made,  it  mis^t  not  nave  deserved 
the  attention  of  pariiainent.  But,  it  waata 
the  poor  apdonr  of  a  temporary  excitei- 
ment.  It  nas  raged  too  long.  The  same 
flame  which  burst  forth  in  1883  was  ra- 

S'ng  as  furiously  as  ever,  at  the  moment 
e  last  despatches  left  the  island.  It  is 
a  series  of  riots— a  continuity  of  outrage*— 
a  reign  which  has  lasted  long,  and,  if  the 
islanders  are  to  be  believed,  whidi  shall 
last  for  ever,  of  the  asost  furious  and 
deadly  passions* 

It  was  but  a  riot— it  has  mounted  into 
an  insurrection.  I  doQr  auT  lawyer  to 
deny,  that  overt  acts  of  rebellion  have 
been  committed.  The  people  are  invited 
to  attend  a  Baeeting  to  puU  down  a 
cbapd.  They  meet,  and  pull  down  the 
chapel— armed  to  resist  the  ssiiitary,  and 
to  send  any  of  the '' pest "  who  may  inter' 
fere  « to  sleep  with  tbdr  fofefitthen.'^ 
ftoelamalion  after  prodamarion  is  isswed, 
full  of  defiance  to  legitimate  anthqsity— 
breathing  die  spirit  of  revolt,  or  rather  of 
triumphant  and  pesdommart  sebeHioa. 
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Bmisiftritt  are  leiftt  fbrtfar?  imbmadors  cf 
panecttdoOf  to  stir  ap  fhrn  etnbcrv  of  drt) 
coipmotion  and  religious  discord  in  Ihe 
Beighbooring  isUnnb*  A  Committee  of 
Public  SafetjTi  on  the  Frencli  plan,  is  ap- 
pointed. Captain  Roek,  on  the  Irish 
Redely  signs  the  Manifesto*  Unoffending 
roen^  bearing  the  passport  and  safe  con-i> 
daet  of  his  majesty's  chief  Secretary  of 
Staite  for  the  Colonies,  are  not  permitted 
to  Hind  in  them*  And,  so  Httle  of  peni- 
tence is  there,  that  the  day  ef  Mr.  Shrews- 
bary*a  sufferings  is  dedicated  to  triumph^ 
aa  a  di^  "  more  dear  to  true  Barbadians, 
tbaa  Trafalgar  to  Britons*''  These  tu- 
itittlta,  these  concerted  meetings  of  armed 
meoy  to  do  a  lawless  act— which  act  they 
de-K'these  proclamations,  embassies,  com- 
mittees of  public  safety ;  aac^  above  allv 
thia  act  of  outlawry,  patting  the  king's 
liege  sid>jects  out  of  the  king's  p^ace— « 
I  w^nt  to  know  what  all  these  amount  to* 
And  I  want  to  know  this  from  the  right 
hoR.  gentlemen  opposite.  I  beg  to  ask 
theiii««-Do  they  amount  to  contumacy  ? 
Ask  anybody  else — One  man  will  tell  you, 
^  they  amount  to  stark^staring  rebellion* 
Another,  desirous  to  palliate  to  the  uptw 
termost,  will  say,  that  tbey  are  very  little 
nore  than  the  most  daring  riot  and  mutiny 
that  ever  waa  heard  of*  But,  will  any 
Bsaa  say  tbey  are  not  contumacy  ? 

Now,  the  right  hon*  gentleman,  the 
Secftetaiir  of  State  for  Foreigo  Aflkirs, 
OBoa  told  us,  that  if  be  esperienced  resia- 
tanee  from  the  West  Indies,  partaking  of 
tkie  nature  of  contuaiacy,  he  would  eome 
down  to  partiaannt  for  council  and  assis* 
tanctti  And,  ii  not  this  contumacy  with  a 
TOi^eaiice  ?  Uabridledy  unveiled  contu- 
aacy?  Contumacy  pushed  to  its  extre- 
mest  point  I  Let  us  look  wbai  it  is  cailled 
by  the  authorities,  in  the  Island.  The 
Council,  planters  themselv^s^  under  the 
influence  of  plaalers^  arid  hi  awe  of  the 
mob,  eall  it  **  »  dueraoeCnl  outvi^e*'' 
Lord  Batburst,  who  aiwava  anawera  the 
exaaptoited  language  of  the  oolonista  in 
the  mildest  and  most  gentleman^like  terms^ 
caHa  it  *«  a  daring  and  seandalous  viola- 
tion of  law*"  The  gorernor,  helpless  as 
be  bia,  stooat  shorn  of  his  authority,  calls 
it,  in  his  despatch,  *'  an  ositrageoua  vicrfa- 
tion  of  hnr  and  order,  defeating  the  ends 
of  civil  aasooiaiion,"  says  the  governor-^ 
rtodering  the  laws  «« a  semirge  to  the 
wtsak,''  aaym  the  goreraor  peegnnnt  with 
*c  tbe  very  worst  coosequienees,  and  the 
liaast  evil*  oaansple,^  in  a  society  of  sliivea, 
aa4  ••  such  «s^  iC  ifc  be  suflered  to. pass 


anpunished  "•^.(thla  ia  his  langtiage,  not 
mine)  --^^will  render  every  neMin  unsafe, 
in  person  and  in  property,  delitered  i^er 
to  tbe  mercy  of  a  aaob."  And  this  he 
says,  upon  the  first  ouifage;  which  has 
been  aggravated,  a  hundred  fold,  by  what 
has  since  occurred. 

Now,  the  ooestton  whseh  I  wiafc  fo 
propound  i»— Shallr  it  pass  unnoticed  and 
nncondemned  ?^unpunished,  I  do^  not 
say.  1  ask  no  pontsnment*  i  wish  every 
blessing  to  the  planters— and  more  espe- 
cially, the  blessing  of  a  tolerant  and 
peaceable  spirit.  I  ask  onl^  thia— -First, 
that  law  should  be  re-eati^liahed  in  Bar* 
badoes,  after  a  Mng  interregnum:  Second* 
ly,  that  those  who  pulled  down  the  chit« 
p^  should  bdild  it  i^  again ;  aivdj  ILastlf ^ 
that  law  and  justice,  proteetioa  and  tde^ 
ration,  should  be  secured  to  all  bis  majes- 
ty's unoftnding  subjects,  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions* 

Tlras  ends  my  narrative :  and  I  hope  i 
have  kept  my  promise  of  chronioKng  the 
events^  m  the  order  in  which  ibey  took 
place*  But,  I  would  now  throw  mvseif 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  as  there 
are  two  observattona,  or  rather  two  com* 
parisons,  which  I  would  fain  make.  1 
would  compare  the  case  of  Smith,  the 
Missionary,  ia  Deaserara,  with  the  casd 
of  the  niamtratea  of  Barbadoes*  I  wnb 
to  put,  side  by  aide,  the  crime  of  Smith 
and  his  panianraent,  and  tiie  crime  of  the 
magiatrateaof  Barbadoes  and  their  punisb* 
ment*  Mr*  Smith  knew  chat  a  otiaturb^ 
ance  waa  apprenohiag,  half  an  hour,  as 
some  witnesses  say ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour/ 
as  ethewa  depoae---before  the  ihsurreotitoir 
began.  That  ia  his  crime.  The  magia- 
trsaes  of  Barbadoes  were  aummoned  b^^ 
fore  the  council,  aad  asked,  <«  Did'  yaw 
knew  that  a  riotous  asoeilsbly  had  collect- 
ed at  the  Wesleyan  chapail,  lor  the  pur* 
peae  of  pulling  down  that  b«dMin^  andl 
that  tbey  were  actually  engaged  n»  do- 
stroyhig  it  ?*'^<«I  did  '*— is  the  answer  of 
every  nngistrale  who  was  in  town  at  th» 
time*  So  feis  theti^  they  stand  in  »  pafit|y 
of  guilt* 

Mr*  Smith  did  soraetUtag.  He  remon- 
strated with  the  rioters,  till  bis  remon<* 
stranoes  were  cheeked  by  a  presented 
blunderbuss :  bot  slilL  he  saved  the  Kfe  of 
Hamilton,  the  manager*.  <•  Did  you,"  the 
magistratea  are  aakeo,  *  make  any  efibit 
to  disperse  the  meeting!|  and  prevent  the' 
destnsetioa  of  the  chapel )  Did  yau,  Mr, 
Gill  r*  «« I  used  no  eflbrt."--«  Did  you, 
Mr«  Wi|:khan?*'    «•  1  oped  no  eftrt.'*— 
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^  Did  you*  Mr.  Grant  i?'  <<  I  uied  no 
effort  PO  either  of  those  nighta."— <■  Did 
yov,  Mr.  Walton  V*  <•  I  ut ed  no  efforts 
on  either  of  those  nights.*'— **  Did  yoo, 
Mr.  Waith?"  **  I  made  no  effort,  ftware 
(bat  It  wss  useless.**  Here*  then,  Mr* 
Smith  has  the  advantage  of  the  magis* 
trates.    He  did  something ;  they»  nothing, 

Mr.  Smith  made  no  communication  to 
the  goTsmor— the  time  and  the  distance 
rendering  it  physically  impossible.  The 
magistrates  are  asked,  **  Did  you  make 
any  communication  to  the  governor  on 
the  subject  T*  **  I  made  no  communica- 
tion to  him,*'  is  the  answpr  of  them  alL 

The  poor,  reviled  Missiooary,  holding 
00  commission,  charged  with  no  respon* 
aihility,  at  ten  miles  distance  from  the  go* 
Yernorand.the  military,  because  he  did 
not  communicate  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
telegraph,  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  until  he  be  dead.«— And,  the 
magistrates,  the  responsible  authorities  of 
(he  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Barracks  and  the  governor,  confessing 
that  they  knew  everything,  did  nothing, 
communicated  nothing — are  sentenced  to 
this  punishment—'*  the  Council  declared 
Iheir  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  was  reprehensible,  with  the 
esception  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Waith, 
who  lived  in  the  country.*'—"  The  gover- 
nor then  inquired,  what  the  Privy  Council 
thought  should  be  done  on  the  occasion, 
when  the  board  advised,  that  his  Excel- 
lency's displMsuresliould  ha  expressed  to 
those  who  tiad  neglected  their  duty ;  which 
his  Exoellencj  dbsired  the  clerk  to  do." 
And,  even  this  egregious  sentence,  as  far 
ta  appears  firom  these  papers,  was  never 
oamed  into  effect. 

So  that,  for  the  same  crime,  one  man 
is a^tenced  to  death;  and  another  to  a 
ridicidous  reprimand,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  governor's  clerk*  A  hundred  and 
ninety-three  gentlemen  voted  last  session, 
that  )tfr*  Smith,  sentenoed  to  death,  and 
kurried  lo  an  untimely  iP^^a,  was  not 
punishad  too  severely,  ^very  one  of 
them  votea  with  me  to-night,  in  common 
conaistency.  For,  to  than,  of  all  men, 
must  it  appear  most  monstrous,  that  the 
aame  crime  committed  by  magistmtes, 
should  be  avenged  by  a  sentence  of  dis* 
pleasure. 

.  But,  there  is  another  ooaaparison  in* 
finitely  more  revolting  to  my  mind,  and 
which  I  cannot  think  of  without  horror 
apd  poignant  comssiseration,  and  wUh^ 
o^  sickening  at  the  idea  of  West-India 


,  Justice*  The  rioters  wtfe  white  mee,  end 
not  the  hair  of  the  head  of  one  of  them 
has  been  touched.  Had  BBon  with  black 
skins  committed  such,  one-half,  one  hun^ 
dredth  part  of  such,  enormities— bad  thef 
attend^  one  lawlem  meeting — had  they 
fired  one  House-r-bad  they  sent  forth  one 
emissary— had  they  issued  one  prodami^ 
tion  of  defiance— had  they  armed  to  reaist 
the  military«-or  had  a  negro  whispered«v 
(I  speak  not  of  an  imaginary,  but  of  an 
actual  case,  detailed  in  the  papers  lately 
laid  before  the  House) --hao  a  negro 
whispered  in  the  secret  ear  lof  his  son, 
one  sentence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
condition,  or  one  natural  sigh  for  liberty 
what  a  massacre,  what  lashings,  what  gib- 
betting,  would  have  followed!— how  would 
the  Mac  Turks  have  rioted  in  the  blood 
of  the  slaves  I«->how  would  the  halb^rda 
have  streamed  with  the  blood  of  itien  sen» 
tenced,  *'  for  mercy's  sake,*'  as  it  was  im- 
pudently called,  to  a  thousand  huhes, 
which  were  inflicted !— But,  being  white 
men,  and  not  blacks;  civilized  men,  and  not 
savages- '<  gentlemen,"  forsooth,  '*  of  re- 
spectability" which  ajggravates  their  guik 
a  thousand  fold— their  riot  is  patriotic-*? 
their  proclamation  is  loyal ;  because  they 
are  **  true  lovers  of  religion,'*  they  puU 
down  a  chapel,  and  prosecute  their  neiffh* 
hour,  out  of  love  and  harmony  I— The 
black  insurgents  have  quivered  under  the 
halberds,  tmd  are  rotting  on  the  gibbets 
of  Demerara— the  white  insur^ts  hold 
the  king's  commission;  administer  the 
laws;  are  the  senatom  and  magistrates  of 
Barbsdoesl  *' Eaual-handed  Justice"  is 
the  boast  and  glory  of  the  British  oobp 
stitution. 

My  motion  u  temperate,  perhapa  to  a 
fault.  I  ask  no  punishment  on  any  man. 
I  state  a  fact :  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconstruction,  I  state,  in  the  words  of 
lord  Bathorst,  that  a  daring  and  acaada* 
lous  Tiolation  of  law  has  been  comositSedi 
next,  I  state,  what  I  bdieve  to  be  a  fact, 
—and  shall  continue  so  le  believe,  iiatill 
am  undeceived  by  a  Tdte  of  this  Hoosei 
namely,  that  we  view  that  outrage  with 
amaaement  and  detestation :  next,  I  saji 
that  we  will  assist  his  miyesty,  in  enforo* 
ing  the  nebuildiog  of  the  chapel,  at  die 
expense  of  those  who  pulled  it  down:  aadf 
finally,  1  say,  that,  warned  by  peat  eveata, 
we  will  now  take  especial  caie,  thattheea 
shdl  be  law,  justice,  liberty  of  consflienoeb 
fioe  all  hia  majesty's  aubjectt  ia  that  part 
of  hia  majesty's  doasinions.  The  hea* 
mnaJiifff  tMR  movadf 
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«  Thai  tti  hmtiUe  iddretr  bt  pnwniad 
io  hitiiu^eaty,  represtftHiDg  to  lus.JMJeft^ 
tluu  thii  House,  having  taken  ioto  their 
«iott  serioiM  consideration  the  papers  laid 
before  them  reUiting  to  the  demolttion  of 
the  Methodist  chanel  in  Barbadoes,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  ShrewsburjTi  a  li« 
eeosed  teacher  of  religion^  deem  it  their 
duty  to  declare!  that  they  yiev  with  the 
utmost  amaaement  and  detestation  that 
scandalous  and  daring  violation  of  law; 
aad  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  take  such 
ateps  as  shall  secure  the  rebuilding  of  the 
diapel  at  the  eraenae  of  the  colony  of 
Barbadoes ;  and  alsoi  to  assure  his  majes- 
ty that  this  House  will  afford  him  every 
assistance  which  may  be  requiredi  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  out- 
rages, and  in  order  to  secure  ample  pro- 
leetion,  and  religious  toleration,  to  alt  his 
majesty's  subjects  iu  that  part  of  his 
domimons." 

Mr.  WUftuii  HoHon  said : — He  should 
Mt  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  member 
into  the  details  of  the  complaint  which  he 
had  just  submitted  to  the  House,  but  should 
endteavour  to  confine  himself  to  such  a 
atatement  as  would  put  the  House  in  pes* 
session  of  the  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  island  to  which  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  referred,  at  the  time 
when  the  facts  in  question  had  occurred, 
in  Older  that  the  House  might  be  enabled 
to  form  a  correct  judment  of  the  original 
causes  which  had  lecfto  so  unfortunate  a 
result  In  fiilfihnent  of  this  doty,  however, 
he  should  endeavour  to  otkr  such  ob- 
aervatious  as  mi^ht  be  cakulated  to  con- 
^iate  angry  feehngs  on  either  side*  and  to 
prevent  Uie  recurrence  of  such  evils  for 
the  foture,  rather  than  attempt  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  minute  and  substan- 
tiailMccurate  statement  of  facts,  which 
the  non;  member  had  just  made. 
•  Mo  gentleman  could  feel  less  indined 
thmi  he  was,  to  justify  so  gross  an  out- 
rage as  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist 
chapel  at  Barbadoes.  In  fact,  a  reference 
to  the  papers  which  bad  already  been 
laid  before  parliament  would  sufficiently 
prove  the  sense  which  had  been  entertain- 
ed by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
colonial  department,  of  the  nature  of  that 
Outrage.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  how  un- 
fiyrtunate  it  would  be,  if  any  thing  occur- 
ted  ot  a  nature  to  rekindle  reeliags  of  ani- 
mositj,  and  place  at  Issue  with  cSch  other 
the  miasionariea  of  the  Wesleyan  sooie&jr 
and  certain  proprietorainthe  West  Indies; 
between  whom  so  much  misuodeivtsaidiiig 
lukl  ahready  prevafled. 


In  th*  main,  he  forced  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member;  but,  he 
must  oMect  to  the  introduction  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary  of  De- 
meranu  The  hon.  member  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  an  analogy  between 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  brought 
before  the  House  last  session,  and  the 

C resent  case  of  the  magistrates  of  Barb- 
adoes; but, -he  thought  that  it  was  very 
unsatisfactory  in  principle,  if  not  more 
objectionable,  to  attempt  to  establish  such 
analogy ;  and  he  thought  that  the  lion, 
gentleman  had  failed  in  doing  so  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  was  to  be  remem- 
Dered,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  gener- 
ally, never  could  be  approached,  without 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  state, 
however  objectionable  in  itself,  which  had 
received,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  the  sanction  and 
support  of  this  county.  It  was  mixed 
op,  in  the  minds  of  the  West-India 
planters,  with  the  question  of  property ; 
and,  if  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the  irrita- 
tion, distrust,  and  dislike,  which  had  been 
entertained  in  the  minds  of  the  planters 
at  Barbadoes  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  arose  from  an 
apprehension  which  they  entertained  for 
the  security  of  their  property,  as  involved 
in  the  possession  of  slaves,  some  apology 
would  DC  furnished  by  that  consideration. 
If  they  considered  that  the  doctrines  held 
by  these  missionaries  were  dangerous  to 
their  interests,  as  being  subversive  of 
subordination  among  Uie  slaves,  inasmuch 
as  they  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  sla- 
very was  incompatible  with  Christianity, 
that  affain  would  make  the  present  case 
one  which  ought  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  peculiar  i^rouods;  and  not  in  analogy 
with  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary  of 
Demerara.— Now,  whether  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury or  the  missionaries  ever  inculcated 
these  doctrines,  or,  if  Uiey  did,  whether 
they  acted  under  a  sense  of  doty  in 
doing  so,  was  a  question  upon  which  he 
woum  not  pause  to  make  any  observatioos. 
He  would  only  say,  that  the  state  of  sla- 
very being  a  recognised  state,  and  certain 
rights  of  property  being  mixed  up  with 
tlut  state,  it  would  have  been  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  misaionaries,  with  reference 
to  hte  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  that  atajte, 
to  nave  conciliated  the  plantera,  by  en- 
deavouring to  remove  from  their  minds 
any  doubts  or  apprdieiisionsv  that  thej 
meant,  m  any  degree^  to  weaken  ihe  spi« 
rit  of  obedience  m  the  slave. 
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N0ir,  with  veiiMct  to  Mr,  JShiewsbury 
kioiself,  be  did  not  meaby  for  one  moneoi, 
to  raise  anv  argument  against  the  reaper 
lability  of  that  lodividnaL  Indeed*  be 
entertained  no  doubt  on  the  subjects 
The  testimonials  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  referred  came  from  persons  of 
high  character,  and  were,  on  that  account, 
entitled  to  every  costideration  and  all 
possible  weight.  At  the  same  time*  it 
was  beyond  a  doubt,  that  that  missionary, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  had  given  ofience 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  white  population 
of  Barbadoes,  who  considered  themselves 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  conduct 
for,  only  one  month  after  that  individual 
arrived  in  the  island,  he  had  written  home 
a  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, coi»tatning  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  state  of  religious  instruction,  as 
then  existing  there.  These  strictures 
containing,  or  bdng  supposed  to  contain, 
harsh  reflections  on  the  while  inhabitants 
in  general,  did  excite  against  Mr.  Shrews* 
bury  strong  feelings  of  disapprobation  in 
Baniadoes.  Mr»  Shrewsbury  had  writ- 
ten to  the  committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  28th  of  March 
1820,  in  the  following  words:<^<«If  we 
now  pause,  and  take  a  calm  review  of  the 
moral  condition  of  this  populous  colony, 
the  sight  will  be  painful  and  affecting  in 
the  extreme.  Surely,  the  fear  of  6od 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  this  place."  And, 
ahhoogb,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  that 
letter  he  directed  his  observations  towards 
the  free  black,  and  the  dave  popnIath>n, 
atill,  a  general  oensare  on  the  whole  was 
considered  to  have  been  made. 

And  here  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
distinctly,  that  he  had  no  complaint  to 
make  aaaiost  the  Wealeyaa  missionaries 
Ml  tbe  MTeat-Indfes.  On  the  contrary, 
apeakkig  generally,  firom  all  that  he  had 
heard,  he  was  disposed  to  speak  fevoor- 
ably  of  their  eondoot  and  of  their  useful- 
nasi.  Bot  hemigbt,  he  hoped,  without 
giving  any  oflbace,  recommend  the 
greatest  cautien  to  those  persons,  in  the 
exiating  state  oi  feeling  in  the  colonies. 
—It  appewed,  too,  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
Inetead  of  disarming  the  prejudices  which 
prevaSbd,  had  taken  steps,  which  were 
rather  calcolaled  lo  affgravate  thea»w 
Wkh  the  view,  as  he  saraTof  exphining 
the  rca^  state*  of  the  eaae  to  the  public, 
he  had  hhaself  laid  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
ijaaatfew  wpeii  tbe  table  of  the  pubKe 
tommepeiai  roo«i,««  step^  wiieh'  many 
Mrseaswiie  coftsay  coBMeied  as  not 
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doAOiO  the  spidt  of  seM^jastiSoation,  b«l 
b  that  of  defiance^*  and  with  a-  view  so 
show  how  little  he  valued  his  opponents  t 
especially  as  he  did  this  at  the  tune  when 
the  alarms  of  the  people  of  Barbadoea 
were  excited,  not  only  by  the  discusaioni 
that  had  taken  place  both- in  and  oat  of 
parliament,  but  by  tbe  intelligence  lately 
received  of  the  formidable  insunrectioii  ia 
Demerara,— to  the  supposed  origin  and 
causes  of  which,  he  should  not  now  advert* 
Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Shrewe- 
bury's  motive  in  this  respect,  it  was  suffi« 
cient  to  say,  that  his  conduct  had  giveft 
rise  to  feeliiws,  which  led  to  the  drcuBH 
stances  which  the  House  was  now  called 
on  to  discuss. 

With  regard  to  the  chapel  which  had 
been  destroyed,  he  could  inform  the 
House,  that  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Shrews^ 
bury's  arrival  in  Barbadoes,  in  February 
1820,  so  fer  from  its  appearing,  that  there 
was  any  general  indisposition  towardo 
himself  or  his  mission— on  the  contraryt 
every  sort  of  assistance  and  support  was 
given  him: — and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion^ 
he  could  state,  that  one-third  of  the  ex« 
pense  of  building  this  chapel  which  had 
lately  been  destroyed,  was  raised  by 
voluntary  subscrlpuons.  Nothine  could 
more  clearly  establish  the  fact,  that  thi^ 
irritation,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Barbadoes,  did  not  arise  from  original  ill« 
will  towards  the  Wesleyan  missionaries^ 
but  from  particular  circumstances,  which 
bad  characterized  the  mission  of  this  in** 
dividual. 

The  hen.  gentleman  then  adverted  t0 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  opposite, 
who  had  observed  on  tbe  continuance  of 
these  feelings  in  Barbadoea  up  to  a  late 

Seriod.  To  that  he  would  reply — and  be 
id  so  with  considerable  regret^-that  cir* 
cumstances  certainly  had  occurred,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  continue^ 
that  particular  state  of  suspicioB  axuf 
jealousjr,  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  white  inhabitania  of  Barbadoea,  and 
to  which  he  had  alluded;  naiaely,  a 
jealousy  of  the  supposed  tendency  of 
the  Wedeysn  doctrines  to  diminish  the 
obedience  of  the  slave.  It  appeared,  that 
in  last  September,  certain  Resolntiona 
were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  Wesleyan 
missionaries  m  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the 
first  of  which  waa  expressed  in  these 
words :  ^  That  they  entertain  a  decided 
belief,  that  Christianity  does  not  interfere 
with  die  dvil'  eenditi<m  of  slaves;  as  sla- 
very  ia  estabKshed  and  regulated  pj  the 
4P 
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laws  of  the  British  Weit-Indies."— The 
commiUee  of  the  Wifsleyan  Missionary 
Spciety  at  home  thought  it  necessary, 
explicitly  and  distinctly  to'protest  against 
the  doctrine  contained  in  that  resolution ; 
and  they  declared,  that  they  held  it  to  be 
**  the  duty  of  every  christian  govemment» 
to  bring  the  state  of  slavery  to  an  end, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  prudently, 
safely,  and  with  a  just  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned:" — 
and,  thus  far,  they  go  little  beyond  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  then  add,  that  <*  the  degradation  of 
men,  merely  on  account  of  their  colour, 
and  the  holding  of  human  beings  in  inter- 
minable bondage,  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Christianity."  Now,  of  whatever 
qualification  this  opinion  might  be  sus- 
ceptible, to  preach  to  the  slave,  that 
Christianity  is  his  first  duty,  and  to  tell 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  state  of 
slavery  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity»  was  to  inculcate  doctrines,  which 
would  naturally  appear  dangerous  to  those 
who  felt,  that  their  property,  the  property 
of  their  families,  and  their  very  existence, 
were  necessarily  involved  in  the  possession 
of.slaves. 

The  hon.  member  had  alluded  to  cer- 
tain prosequtions,  which,  it  was  said,  were 
about  to  be  instituted  by  the  law  author- 
ities of  the  colony.  He  could  only  ssy 
that  no  such  prosecutions  would  take 
place,  without  a  previous'  consultation 
with  the  goyernment  at  home. 

The  hon.  member  had  expressed  little 
or  no  censure  oh  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  who,  he  felt  assured 
that  the  House  would  consider,  had  done 
every  thing  in  bis  power.  In  referring 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  the  magistrates  for 
protection,  he  had  felt,  that  he  was  only 
giving  that  importance  to  the  execution 
of  the  law  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give, 
if  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  applied  to  the 
magistrates,  and  they  had  refused  to  act, 
he  might  then  have  immediately  returned 
to  the  governor,  who  would  have  found 
himself  placed  under  circumstances,  in 
which  he  could  have  bad  no  hesitation  in 
interfering  personally.  But,  the  impres- 
sion which  existed  m,  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
mind,  that  he  would  not  receive  assistance 
from  the  magistrates*  was  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  not  having  made  the  applica- 
tion.  Id  that  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
he  considered  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  to  have 
been  entirely  in  the  wrons ;  and  that  he 
was  so  far  responsible  for  the  circumstan* 
ces  which  had  succeeded. 
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He  would  mention  another  cause  of 
the  continued  irritation  which  bad  existed 
in  Barbadoes.  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
to  December  }82i,  page  105,  were  the 
following  remarks,  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel ;  "  The  whole 
shews,  that  even  the  poor  excuse  of  tem- 
porary excitement,  founded  on  exaggerp 
ated  reports  as  to  the  insurrection  in 
Demerara,  and  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  concents  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury*s  letter^ 
cannot  be  allowed  to  the  leaders  and  ex- 
citers of  these  disgraceful  outrages.  They 
argue  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  prin« 
ciple— a  settled  hostility  to  religioa  itself 
and  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
negro  and  coloured  population.*'  Now, 
he  thought  that  he  could  satisfy  the 
House,  that  it  was  not  a  settled  hostility  to 
religion  itself,  that  existed  in  Barbadoea 
— ^but  a  hostility  to  religion,  as  they  un- 
derstood it  to  be  preached,  or  expected 
that  it  would  be  preached,  by  the  Wes« 
'  leyan  missionaries.  The  religious  estab- 
lishment which  parliament  had  provided 
had  been  received  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality and  gratitude.  He  understood, 
that  the  legislature  were  prepared  to 
grant  3,000/.  towards  the  expense  of  build- 
ing a  new  church  at  Bridgetown,  and  to' 
make  an  annual  grant  of  600/.  for  the  sup- 

Eortofthe  colonial  school.  The  Moravians* 
ad  lately  received  from  one  individual  a 
donation  of  2,000/.  But,  he  would  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  authorihr  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Hinds,  a  gentleman  of  the  ut- 
most respectability,  the  principal  of  Cod- 
rington  college,  a  college  under  the  dW 
rection  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  to  be  remeni- 
bered,  that  the  statement  of  that  gentle-' 
man  was  upon  oath.  Mr.  Hinds  stated, 
that  when  officiajting  as  missionaij  from 
the  society  for  the  conversion  oi  negro 
slaves,  he  had  made  many  applications  to 
the  proprietors  and  overseers  of  estates^ 
for  liberty  to  instruct  their  slaves  in  reli- 
gion ;  that,  without  any  exception,  all  hia 
applications  were  favourably  received; 
and  that,  in  several  instances,  great  <eal 
and  earnestness  were  manifested  in  th# 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had 
known  the  proprietor  of  ao  estate  hioiietf 
read  prayers  and  explain  the  Scriptures 
to  his  slaves ;  and  he  adds,  **  from  tne  in* 
quiries  which  I  made,  as  well  as  from  my 
own  observations,  the  impression  left  upon 
my  mind  is,  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
prop? ieton  is  in  favour  of  the  religioui 
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IfiiBlruction  of  the  negroet,  whenever  un- 
ilertaken  by  ministers  of  the  Established 
church."  Many  additional  passages  might 
be  quoted,  in  corroboration  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  to  shew  the  extent  of  religious 
instruction  which  the  slaves  received,  not 
only  at  the  several  parish  churches  (which 
were  open  at  extraordinary  hours,  for  the 
apecial  purpose  of  giving  to  the  slaves 
lectures  adapted  to  their  capacity),  but 
also  at  their  own  houses ;  and  an  estimate 
had  been  made,  thst  10,000  slaves  were 
receiving  religious  instruction  weekly. 

He  should  conclude  his  observations  by 
rtpeating,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in 
fhe  way  of  apology  for  what  had  occurred 
hi  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
I^ntfeman,  He  was  willing,  however,  not 
only  to  hopCf  but  to  believe,  that  the  ac- 
tors in  that  disgraceful  outrage,  although 
they  might  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  sort  of  moral  dementation,  were  not 
actuated  by  any  want  of  intrinsic  respect 
for  reliffion  itself.  He  hoped,  that  the 
proof  which  these  circumstances  exhibited, 
of  the  existence  of  an  angry  and  a  dan- 
gerous spirit,  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
culcating caution  on  all  claues  of  religi- 
ous Missionary  Societies,  and  of  inducing 
them  to  endeavour  to  disarm  that  spirit, 
by  adopting  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
thereby  to  give  full  effect  to  those  general 
measures  of  instruction  and  improvement 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had 
Auctioned. 

Mr.  William  Smith  said,  that,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  take  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, or  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
oblonies,  but  for  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, he  considered  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend  as  highly  important.  It  was  abso- 
hitely  necessary,  that  a  lesson  should  be 
read  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes ;  who 
had  displayed,  throughout  this  transaction, 
aa  well  as  upon  other  occasions,  so  dan- 
gerous and  outrageous  a  spirit ;  and  whose 
language  waa  little  short  of  rebellion. 
He  was  happy  to  find,  that  the  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  colonies  had  allowed  their 
conduct  to  be  wholly  unjustifiable ;  though 
he  seemed  desirous  of  finding  some  ground 
fcr  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Misaionary 
Board,  or  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  The  obnoxious 
letter,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
contained  no  refleotiona  on  the  white  po- 
pvlalioD  of  the  oolonji  half  lo  atroog»  aa 


those  which  were  to  be  found  in  alnfost 
every  publication,  whidi  had  come,  even 
recently,  from  the  hands  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  West-Indies. 

From  the  days  of  Bryan  Edwards,  down 
to  the  present  year,  similar  deicriptions 
had  been  uniformly  given,  by  every  writer 
who  had  resided  there.    He  could,  if  ne- 
cessary, furnish  instances,  abundant  and 
indisputable;  biit,  the  facts  were  too  no^ 
torious  to  be  denied ; — and,  whether  true 
or  false,  these  representations  were  not 
confined  to  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  furnish  ground  of  charge 
against  him  in  particular  :  nor,  however 
disreputable  such  conduct  might  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  part  of  the 
British  public,,  were  the  charges  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  the  negroes  to  insubordina- 
tion ; — but,  they  were  amply  sufiicient  to 
stimulate  the  Colonists  to  give  vent  to 
their  dislike  of  the  Missionar3r  system,  and 
to  the  splenetic  feelings  which  they  had 
long  indulged  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury  and 
his  orethren ;— men,  however,  whose  cha- 
racter neither  depended  on  their  report, 
nor  was  to  be  accepted  from  such  preju- 
diced hands.    For  their  objects,  their  de- 
serts,  and  the   fruits    of   their   labbura 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Christ- 
church  (sir.  George  Rose),   would   be 
found  a  witness  of  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation and  the  highest  authority.    To 
Mr.  Birham  they  could  also  appeal;  and 
to  almost  every  gentleman  known  in  this 
country,  as  connected  with  the  Island  in 
a  way  to  do  himself  honour.    That  hon. 
member  had  also  drawn  a  flattering  con- 
trast between  the  effect  produced  on  the 
negro  character   by    the  labours  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  those  on  the 
members  of  the  established  church;  who, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  a  very  few  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  had  aeemed  equally 
deficient  in  power  and  inclination,  to  ren- 
der any  services  of  this  nature  with  gene* 
ral  advantage. 

He  remembered  that,  some  years  ago, 
an  attempt  was  made,  by  a  part  of  the 
magistracy  of  Kington,  in  Jamaica,  to  put 
down  the  Methodist  ai>d  Dissenting  chapels 
there,  by  refusing  to  grant  licenaes  to  tneir 
ministers.  Upon  that  occasion,  he,  with 
some  other  friends  of  religious  liberty,  had 
remonstrated  with  his  majesty's  ministers 
on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  that 
remonstrance,  orders  had  been  immediate* 
ly  aent  out,  to  rescind  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken ;  and,  from  that  tine  to 
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4he  present  day,  »  ii^  beliefed,*  no  «!• 
tempt  htA  been  there  made>  afrain  to  in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  wordhip.  But, 
boirever  improperly  those  magistrittes 
upon  that  occasion  might  have  acted,  do 
viot,' no*  tumult,  bad  occurred  ;•— no  de- 
ftruction  of  property  had  been  committed, 
nor  any  serious  evil  felt  but  the  partial 
interrupftion  of  the  religious  service.  Such 
was  the  striking  difference  between  this 
fMTOceeding,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  and 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  the  mob,  sty* 
ling  itself  « the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
fearbadoes !"  Such  men  as  tliese,  how- 
ever, be  was  firmly  persuaded,  the  "  re- 
apectable  inhabitants  ^*  of  Jamaica  would 
utterly  disown  as  brethren.  He  was  sure 
that  no  men  would  more  severely  repro- 
bate such  transactions,  than  the  gentlemen 
/Connected  with  that  island'  resident  here, 
ivith  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  to  be  ac- 
quainted. And  yet,  some  parts  of  the 
hon.  Secretary's  speech  too  much  resem- 
bled anattempt  to  excuse  outrages,  which 
had  gone  the  length  of  defying  all  legal 
authority,  and  even  threatening  murder. 

The  bon.  Secretary  had  recommended 
conciliation  and  forbearance.  Now,  con- 
ciliation had  been  very  long  tried ;  and, 
be  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not  produced  the 
beneficial  effects  which  had  been  promised. 
When  lord  Seaforth  had  proposed  a  bill, 
io  declare  the  wanton  and  wilful  killing  of 
^  slave  to  be  murder,  the  planters  pertina- 
ciously opposed  the  enactment;— not  on 
4he  pretext,  that  the  mere  supposition  of 
such  a  law  being  necessary  was  an  insult ; 
for  its  necessity  hod  been  demonstrated 
by  a  recent  occurrence— 4>ut  merely  be- 
cause they  were,  forsooth,  too  high-mind- 
ed to  aubmit  to  a  law  which  they  disap- 
proved :  and  the  manner,  too,  in  which  it 
tiad  been  refused  was  most  offensive. 
Kor  had  he  been  able  to  trace,  from  that 
48y  to  this,  any  change  of  feeling  in  the 

Jeople  of  that  island,  which  could  lead 
im  to  suppose,  that  such  an  outrage  as 
was  now  complained  of,  might  not,  at  any 
time,  have  been  comnsitted :  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  action  did  not,  in  his  mind» 
form  any  presumption  against  its  proba« 
t^ilit^— ^Stronger  measures  than  any  which 
the  House  had  yettakejQ»  were»  be wpaeoft- 
▼inced«  necessary  to  repress  thjs  spirit  4 
and,  if  some  auqh  steps  should  not  be 
lakeo  on  the  first  opcasioo  which  should 
l^resept  itself,  whether  »  bishop  or  a  Ji'm^ 
aionary  were  employed  in  the  obucwioua 

frork,  the  most  reasonable  damimdaveuld 
f  r^ecte4f  if  th^J  hiH^pened  POt  to  «w^ 


the  pride  of  the  assembly,  or  theciq^oecli 
the  people.  There  had  always  existedi  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
the  most  inordinate  and  ridicuiausideas  of 
their  own  importance.  They  seemed,  ia 
this  instance,  to  be  nearly  on  the  same 
levelwith  the  poor  simple  Welchmaa.  who 
exclaimed,  when  be  was  about  to  lear» 
the  city  of  Bristol,  **  Alas !  what  will  be-* 
come  of  thee,  poor  Bristol,  when  I  ana 
gone!*'  They  should  be  tai^ht,  thalf 
however  valuable  to  a  few  individuals mi^ 
be  the  estates  they  possess  there*  to  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  national  pes* 
session,  their  island  is  but  as  a  toj^  which* 
if  destroyed,  would,  in  a  very  short  time^ 
be  scarcely  missed,  and  ere  long  be  qmtm 
forgotten :  and  that,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  props  of  this  country,  as  had  been 
sillily  boasted,  her  conduct  tended  only  to 
embanass  and  to  tease  the  too46rbeartng. 
government  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  bring  the  colonies  into  contempt. 

Mr.  SuUenoorth  said,  that  being  con* 
nected  with  the  Wesley  an  Missionary  So- 
ciety, he  must  request  the. indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  he  mode  a  very  few  ob- 
servations on  the  case  now  under  consider- 
ation. The  honourable  Colonial  Secre- 
tarv,  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech^, 
had  stated,  that  all  these  subjects  relative 
to  missions  in  the  colonies,  should  be. 
treated  in  a  Sjpirit  of  conciliation,  and  not 
with  hostility.  He  could  assure  the  bo» 
nourable  gentleman,  that  a  spirit  of  oenci* 
liation  had  uniformly  been  manifested  by 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  the  rest  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  by  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions^ 
Nothing  could  more  directly  prove  thiSf 
than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury* 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  his  bouse 
and  property,  for  no  offence—when  be 
had  been  forced  to  escape  for  his  lifis 
out  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes*  with 
his  wife,  at  the  very  moment  she  ex- 
pected to  be  confined,  he  sat  down  m 
soon  as  he  landed  in  St.  Vioeent'Sy  and 
wrote  that  most  judicious  ^nd  conciliatorjr 
pastoral  letter  to  his  ^stressed  flodt  ia 
Barbadoes,  which  had  been  alluded  to  hy 
the  honourable  mover*  lu  this  letter  hie 
entreated  them  not  to  resent  the  unpro* 
voked  injury  whii^  ih^yfaad  austaiad^ 
but  to  hear  with  meekneas  and  patienoe. 
every  inauk«  aod  net  to  reader  «vil  Ar 
eviJL  Nothing  cou)4  be  mere  eQaeiliatoryt 
nor  beUer  e«mce  the  C^mtmm  spirit  of 
iofbeaf«uc«w  ibm  Ibat  adviiiabfe  letter^ 
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layaoMiiiilNi  Com«ultaey«lthoo^btb^lmd 
deeply  felt  the  grote  injury  and  violent  out- 
cage  which  had  been  commiitedy  yet  they 
bad  exdtedooapiritof  reaentmentathome. 
The  table  of  the  Hoase  might  easily  have 
lieen  covered  with  petitions  from  all  parte 
of  the  ktogdom  for  justice  in  so  flagrant 
•  case ;  but»  not  one  had  been  presented; 
and*  indeed,  the  present  motion  irasDot 
asade  by  the  instigation  of  the  Mission 
committee;  it  was  the  spontaneous  act 
of  the  honourable  mover.  So  far  from 
the  society  wishing  to  excite  a  spirit,  of 
resentmeoty  thcj  onlv  lamented,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Barbadoes  did  not  see  their 
own  true  interest,  and  encourage  their 
missions,  as  had  been  done  in  the  other 
West-India  colonies*  For,  certain  he  was, 
th^t  the  slaves  became  more  iqdustrious, 
more  sober,  more  honest,  and,  in  every 
respect,  more  valuable,  when  brought 
under  the  influence  of  moral  AodreUgious 
principles.  He  did  not  give  this  as  his 
own  opinion  merely;  for  he  had  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove  it.  In  the  year 
1817,  wheoprejudiceswere  excitedagaiost 
the  missionaries,  he,  together  with  the 
late  member  for  Midhurst,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Hull,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  West- 
India  colonies,  addressed  to  gentlemen 
not  belon^ng  to  the  Methodist  Society, 
inquiring  into  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  and  of  the 
ellects  produced  by  their  preaching  and 
labours  on  the  slaves :  and  he  had  now  in 
his  possession  abundance  of  letters,  from 
(pernors,  members  of  council,  judges,  bar- 
riatersat  law,  physicians,  planters  and  pro- 
prieiors  of  estates,  merchants,  and  others, 
bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
efibcto  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  on  the 
minds  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  general 
||ood  character  and  conduct  of  the  mis* 
•ionaries.  He  was  sorry  that  Barbadoes 
was  almost  the  only  colony  in  i^rhich  the 
aussions  were  not  encouraged.  Liberal 
subscfiptions  had  been  contributed  to 
the  missions  by  proprietors  of  slaves,  in 
asost  of  the  other  islands. 

He  regrettedthat  the  honourable  Secre- 
tary had  made  any  animadvenion  on  the 
innud  t^ort  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  it  was  aiirely  seoessary,  thai 
eimh  a  Bagrant  outrage  aa  the  one  com- 
vulled  at  Barbadoes  Aoald  be  noticed  m 
Ihe  asnual  report;  and  it  certatnly  had 
been  done  m  asmfperate,  aseaanred  Ja»- 
guage,  considering  the  nnps ovokad  injury 
which  had  been  snstsinod.  The  honouiw 
able  Sconlarjr  had  abo  aaetaed  to  insiaup 


ate,  that  the  doctrinea  preaehed  by  th» 
missionaries  tended  to  inculcate  insuher- 
dination  among  the  slaves,  and  to  lessen 
their  value.  [Mr.  Wilmot  Uortoo,  across 
the  table,  said,  he  must  correct  the  ho^ 
nourable  member ;  he  had  not  given  this 
as  his  opinion,  but  that  it  wai  Om  opinion- 
of  some  in  Barbadoes.]  Well  I  whedier. 
such  an  opinion  were  held  out  here  iir 
there,  he  would  challeDj;e  any  one  fo 
prove  the  fact.  These  missions  were  not 
of  yesterday :  they  had  been  establiahed 
upwards  of  forty  yean ;  and,  during  all 
that  time,  there  never  bad  been  a  aiogle 
charge  substantiated  against  the  doctrinea 
taught  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries. 
Indeed,  their  doctrines  and  Utuigy  waee 
those  of  the  established  church  of  Eag* 
land. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction  afforded 
by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  genersllv  admitted,  bjr 
their  own  returns  to  lord  Bathurst's  cir« 
cuhir  letter,  printed  by  this  House  m 
1818,  that  the  clergy  did  not  consider 
themselves  fitted,  or  responsible,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves ;  nor  had  they  the 
meana  of  affording  i natruction.  If  Ke  to- 
cdleoted  right,  m  the  returns  made  by> 
the  rev.  Mr.  Cbaderton,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Antigus,  he  had  atated,  that  he 
could  only  admit  about  thirty  slaves  into 
his  churdi  after  the  whitea  were  acooui- 
modated;  and  there  were  nearly  i^OOO 
slaves  in  his  pariiii. 

.  The  honourable  Seeretarjr  had  charged 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  with  exciting  the  vio-« 
lenoe  which  hsid  occurved  at  Barbadoes, 
by  exhibiting  his  letter  by  way  of  defiance. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  tact.  The  let- 
ter had  been  printed  in  the  colony  fcr 
three  years,  without  exciting  any  paiticn* 
lar  observation;  but,  when  the  unhappy 
afiair  in  Demerara  occurred,  it  produced 
a  bitter  spirit  against  all  miasionaries,  and 
then  the  Barbadians  endeavoared  to  find 
some  charge  agamst  Mr.   Shrewsbury. 

ThevexaminM  hisivports,  as  printed 
in  the  Missionary  notices,  and  particidarly 
his  letter  of  1 SSO,  which  was  a  pdblic  d#. 
oumem  in  she  island  ottd  they  grassly 
misrepresented  it.  Mr.  Shteiraburjr, 
merely  ia  adt-defirnoe,  to  psovant  aoch 
farther  nrisrepieaentation,  and  Iram  tlw 
beataotives,  to  promote  peaoe  and  good* 
will,  took  the  printed  copy  of  his  lellor 
and  left  it  at  tfie  CeameKial  ■  oomsb  that 
it  night  apeak  for  itself;  and  he  would 
beg  pennission  to  aead  to  the  Heose  • 
passage  fieso)  Mt.  Shrewsbury's 
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count  of  this  transaction,  written  at  the 
time,  ▼13.  the  18th  of  October,  1823^  the 
day  before  the  riot,  and  which  was  sent 
to  this  country,  and  printed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  London,  J5th  December,  1823. 
"  When  the  intelligence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  Demerara  reached 
Barbadoes,  it  was  publicly  posted  up  in 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  that '  The  Metbo- 
<i)ist  clergymen  of  Demerara  were  both 
'imprisoned,  they  being  deeply  implicated 

*  in  the  insurrection  which  had  broicen  out 

*  in  that  colony/  This  falsehood,  stated 
in  so  public  a  manner,  set  the  people  in  a 
flamie.  Fresh  stories  were  circulated 
every  day.  The  Island  newspapers  (one 
excepted)  teemed  with  invectives  against 
oeitain  hjrpocritical  characters,  who,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slaves,  wfere  introducing 
principles  entirely  subversive  of  those 
fiHindations  on  which  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  society  rested.  My  letter  of 
1820,  was  i^ain  revived,  and  some  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  I  had  therfein  stated, 
that  *  the  slaves  oueht  to  take  their  liberty 

*  by  force»  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
'tained.'  To  silence  this  report,  I  car- 
ried the  number,  containing  the  letter,  to 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  that -any  one  who 
chose  might  read  it.  This  measure  con- 
ciderably  allayed  the  public  ferment,*  till 
one  of  the  printers  published  scraps  of  the 
letter  in  his  paner,  wifli  commenis  upon 
it,  which  quickly  revived  the  public  re- 
•HBtmeiit,  and  Increased  it  to  a  still  high- 
er pitch.  Not  only  were  my  words  raisre- 
|K«iBented,  but  it  was  further  said,  and  by 
many  believed,  that  the  letter  I  produced 
was  not  the. real  one:  that  I  had  obtained 
that  which  I  made  public  from  home, 
merely  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  genuine .  letter  contained  the 
vilest  calumnies  against  the  Barbadians, 
that  .were  ever  sent  home  to  England. 
Yet  more;  every  sermon  I  delivered  be- 
came a  subject  of  conversation  afterwards  ;- 
ao  that,  not  a  week  occurred  but  I  was 
charged  with  having  said  something  in  my 
public  discourse,  which  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  colony;  and  to  all  this  it 
was  added,  that  1  held  private  meetings 
with  the  slaves,  to  get  all  the  information 
from  them  I  could,  to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  African  Institution.  These  tnin^ 
have  all  combined  to  arouse  Uhe  aublic 
feeling  against  us;  and  the  official  des- 
patches relative  to  the  late  discussions  in 
parliamont  coming  at  this  crisis,  con- 
iummated  the  whole.  I  especially  am 
DOW  hated  of  all  men,'' 


With  regard,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Shreikrs- 
bury's  motive  for  taking  the  letter  of  1820 
to  the  Commercial  Rooms,  it  was  merely 
to  silence  clamour,  and  certainly  not  to 
provoke  hostility.  He  had  received  the 
most  ample  testimonials  to  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury's general  good  conduct,  especially 
from  one  highly  respectable  gentleman  iitf 
Grenada,  wTio  owned,  or  had  the  charge 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  slavea 
with  whom  Mr.  Shrewsbury  lived  some 
years,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  im- 
proving the  general  character  of  his  ne- 
groes. As  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  particular  objection  to  the  motion,  he 
should  refrain  from  ofiering  to  the  House 
tome  further  observations,  which  he  should 
otherwise  have  n^ade,  respecting  the  gene- 
ral object  and  tendency  of  the  missions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  observed,  that 
as  it  was  evident  that  no  possible  advan- 
tage could  result  from  prolonging  the 
present  debate,  he  did  not  ofier  any  apo- 
logy for  addressing  himself  thus  early  to 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
course  which  his  majesty's  government 
were  prepared  to  take  upon  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's motion.  He  begged,  however, 
in  the' first  place,  to  advert  to  ao  expres- 
sion which  had  t>een  made  use  of  by  the 
hon.  member  v^ho  spoke  last,  in  referring 
to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  behind 
him,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  as  an 
intended  juslificalion  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  at  Barbadoes. 
The  hon.  member  must  have  given  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend  that  designation, 
from  mere  inadvertence.  Upon  a  little 
reflection,  the  hon.  member  would  admit, 
that  it  was,  in  no  fair  sense,  applicable  to 
his-  TMr.  C.'s)  hon.  friend's  statement. 
In  all  human  concerns,  indeed,  it  was  a 
difficult  process  to  develope  the  course  of 
a  transaction,  involving  many  persons,  and 
diversified  by  many  different  occurrences 
—and  to  assign  in  detail  the  motives  and 
reasons  which  led  to  it,  without  appearing 
to  u^e,  on  the  one  hand,  inflammatory  lan- 
guage, or  on  the  other,  the  language  of 
justification.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W. 
Horton)  had  endeavoured  to  give  such 
analysis ;— and  the  attempt  had  subjected 
him  to  the  usual  misrepresentations. 

Of  the  transaction  itself,  to  which  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House  related, 
It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  opinion:  namely,  that  it 
was  unjustifiable,  indefensible— a  violation 
of  law  and  justice*-a  defiance  of  all  Ic»^al 
authority— >a  flying  in  the  face  of  parliav 
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iiicnt,  and  of  Uie  cdunCrj.  [Hear»  hear ! 
f^om  both  sides  of  the  House.]  -.  In  every 
expression  of  abhorrence  at  %o  great  an 
outrage,  he  fully  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth;  and,  if  he  differed 
from  that  hon.  gentleman  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  House  ought  to 
proceed  upon  the  occasion,  that  difference 
.was  solely  founded  on  practical  consider- 
ations, arisins  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  not  upon  a  favourable  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  transaction 
itself.  He  admitted  even,  that  it  was  a 
case,  in  which  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
.Commons  would  be  better  performed  by 
jnterferjng,  than  by  passing  it  by  unobr 
served :  but,  he  thought  it,  at  the  same 
time,  expedient  for  the  House  so  to  re- 
gulate its  interference,  as  neither  to  leave 
unmarked,  on  the  one  hand,  the  expres- 
sion of  its  indignation,  nor  to  involve  it- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  in  questions  of 
unnecessary  difficulty. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  been 
placed  in  comparison  with  thst  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  missionary  of  Demerara ;  but 
very  erroneously,  as  appeared  to  him  ( Mr. 
Canning) ;  since,  therewasthis  strikiogdif- 
ference  m  the  two  cases.  Of  Mr.  Smith 
he  was  desirous  of  saying  nothing  harsh 
or  disrespectful.  His  guilt  or  innocence 
was  not  the  debate  of  that  night ;— and, 
whatever  his  errors  might  have  beeft,  he 
bad,  God  knew,  more  than  amply  atoneji 
for  them.  But,  in  Mr.  Smith's  case  there 
was  an  imputation  of  guilt— or  error— 
(call  it  by  what  name  you  would),  which 
at  least  provoked,  if  it  did  not  justify, 
animadversion.  In  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  he  must  be  allowed  to  lay, 
that  there  did  not  appear  the  slightest 
ground  of  blame  or  suspicion  [Hear, 
bear!]. 

Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  felt  it  hisdut^ 
to  address  to  his  correspondents  in  this 
country.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  was  at  liberty  to  write 
that  letler.  To  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  there- 
fore, no  blame  whatever  attached,  on  ac* 
eount  of  its  contents.  But,  he  must  say, 
that  it  was  a  grots  instance  of  imprudence 
td  publish  that  letter:  nor  coulu  be  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  likely  to  paralyze 
the  future  efforU  of  their  Miuionary,  toan 
that  publication  by  the  Missionary  Society. 
The  sending  back  to  Barbadoes,  to  be 
circulated  throughout  the  colony,  Mr. 
4Bbrewsbury'i  free  remarks  upon  its  in* 
habitantsi  was  to  mark  hitti  out  for  die* 


trust  and  dislike,  if  not  (as  bad  tunied 
but  to  be  the  event)  for  perseeution* 
The  object  of  the  Missionary  Society  ought 
to  have  been,  to  enable  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
to  stem  the  prejudices  which  prevailed 
against  his  sect.  Before  he  hsd  tiroe, 
however,  to  conciliate,  by  his  peaceable 
and  steady  behaviour,  those  to  whom  he 
was  tent,  this  firebrand  had  been  flung 
amongst  the  Barbadians  ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  all  the  prospects  of  hit  individual 
usefulness  in  that  community,  were  at  an 
end.  But,  of  this  unlucky  mistake  the 
blame ^  rested  not  on  Mr.  Shrewsbury. 
Nor  did  he  state  the  provocstion-^ihough 
a  most  unwise  and  uiuiecessary  one— -as  a 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bar- 
badians. 

In  considering  the  course  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  upon  the 

K resent  occasion,  it  was  necessary  for 
on.  gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
were  four  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  been  drawn, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  that  class  of 
unknown  persons  in  Barbadoes,  who  had 
personally  committed  the  outrage  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  motion:  second* 
ly,  the  insular  magistracy,  who, .  it  was 
impossible  to  say,  had  done  their  duty,  or 
had  even  shown  themselves  sensible  .of  the 
duty  which  they  had  to  do :  thirdly,  There 
was  the  governor  of  the  colony :  andt 
lastly,  there  was  the  government  at  home* 
with  retoect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  or  the  colony,  he  was  disposed 
to  view  it  with  ^reat  indulgence.  Indeed^ 
there  was  no  disposition,  in  any  quarter, 
to  impute  blame  to  him.  Undoubtedly,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  called  out  Uie 
military  forces  under  his  command ;  but» 
that  was  an  extreme  course,  wbicht  the 
rather,  perhaps,  from  his  being  a  military 
man,  he  waa  unwilling  to  take,  when  in- 
formed by  his  official  legal  adviser,  tbal 
such  a  course  was  not  within  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  The  governor  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  then  aware  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  that  authority :  but,  having  been 
since  instructed,  by  hb  majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  Sute  for  the  Colonies,  that  hie 
authority,  as  governor,  waa  much  wider 
than  he  supposied  it  to  be,  he  bad  sbowa 
every  disposition  to  exerdse  it  to  its  at* 
most  extent :  which,  indeed,  he  bad  so 
effi^ctually  done,  as  to  prevent  the  repe« 
titioa  of  similar  outrages  in  the  colony«  . 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment at  borne,  he  thought  il  waa 
impoasit^le^iiideedt  no  diaposiliw.  urn 
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eviiiced-«u>  charge  k  with  ramiHiMM 
Lord  Batbqrgt  had  done  evefy  thing  in  hit 
powers  to  anroid  a  recurrence  df  the  dU- 
graeeifiil  icenea  that  had  feakeivplace^bj  caU- 
inguponthegoverBor  toexercneanextend* 
ed  aathority:  prooooncing  aBimadverNons 
on  the  magistracy ;  and  requiring  a  more 
accurate  inyestigatioB  into  the  manner  in 
which  that  body  discharged  its  fbnctioof . 

It  had  been  asked,  why  the  magistrates 
had  in  no  way  been  punished,  except  by  a 
slight  reprimand  from  the  governor ;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  their  dismissal  bad 
not  been  recommended  ?  Looking  on  the 
face  of  papers,  it  certainly  did  appear  to 
him,  that  many  of  those  magistrates  ought 
to  be  removed  from  their  offices.  But, 
unacquainted,  as  he  necessarily  was,  with 
the  state  of  society  in  Barbadoes,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  the  present 
magistrates  weredisi^aced,  others  ooold  be 
procured,  who  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  Mce  in  aroereeatisfactory  manner. 
This  oouki  be  no  very  satislaclory  reason, 
te  be  sure,  for  continuing  things  on  their 
present  footing ;  but,  it  wae  an  imperative 
one,  if  it  existed :  and,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther it  existed  or  not,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  not,  without  great 
indiscretion  and  risk  of  mischief,  have 
Beat  an  order  to  displace  a  whole  magia- 
tracv-T-even  if  the  govemBient  bad  the 
lawful  power  to  do  to. 

The  fourth  clasa  were  the  rioters  theB»- 
aelvea-^ffuilty,  but  numerous  and  un- 
known. In  defence,  or  in  extenuation  at 
least,  ef  the  riot,  blame  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  gene- 
ral. He  (Mr.  Canning),  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  disparage  the  character  of  that 
body,  or  to  undervalue  their  labours. 
Bnt,  wkh  every  due  sense  of  their  merits, 
and  of  the  good  whidi  they  had  elected 
in  the  colonies — good,  not  only  spiritual, 
but  political— he  was  not  disposed  to  con- 
fine tlie  eduoatioo  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  inhabttante  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
their  exduahre  protection.  He  was  a 
liriend  to  toleration,  in  the  full  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  term ;  but,  he  did  not  ui»- 
derstand  that  kind  of  toleration,  which 
was  to  be  confined  to  one  particular  class 
or  body,  to  the  excluMon  of  other  bodies, 
euually  meritorious.  He  wished  the  es- 
tablished church  to  Kve  in  cliarity  with  all 
sects ;  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  aids  and 
appHaBces  which  they  asight  ftwnisk.  But, 
hsdidl  not  see  m^  tfie  church  of  Bnghind 
should  M  consideied  as  Ao  only  estab- 
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competent  to  deal  with  the  soUecti  and 
colonies  of  England.  He  said  tliis  m 
pasmng ;  because,  he  thought  he  observed 
a  disposition  to  raise  the  sectaries,  not  up 
to  a  level  with  the  church,  but  beyond  it; 
and  make  the  church  itself  an  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule  and  standard  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  establi^ment. 

But,  to  return  to  the  immediate  qnes^ 
tion.  A  reference  had  been  made  to  cer- 
tain expressions  whidi  had  fallen  firom  bias 
in  a  former  session,  during  the  discussion 
of  certain  propositions,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  neffroes  of  the  West  Indies.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  had  said,  that  if,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  that  cause,  he  experienced 
resistance  from  the  West  Indies,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  contuasacy,  be  should 
consider  it  right  to  come  down  to  parlift- 
ment  for  counsel  and  assistance.  To  that 
opinion  he  still  adhered :  and  it  was  plaio^ 
that  he  so  far  admitted  its  spplication  to 
the  present  case,  as  to  sllow  that  it  was 
one  m  whidi  something  should  be  done 
bj  the  House  of  ConMnons.  The  que^ 
tion  was  what  that  something  should  be* 

The  proposed  address  to  the  Crown 
pledges  the  House  to  assist  his  majesty, 
in  enforcing  the  rebuildinff  of  the  chapel 
which  had  been  demolished  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  B/irbadoes.  Sach  a  pro^ 
posAion  appeared  to  hwv  to  involve  a 
most  dangerous  principle.  It  was  cme 
which  had  very  rarely  been  acted  upon 
in  this  country.  There  were,  be  believed, 
in  the  annals  of  parliament,  two  promiaertl 
instances  of  penal  infliction  upon  a  largo 
community,  for  the  acts  of  undiscovered 
individuals.  Those  instances  were  t\ak 
of  the  Porteous  riot,  at  Edinburgh^  and^ 
more  lecsntly,  the  Boston  Pert  bill.  The 
former  had  not  been  without  its  difficukiesi 
The  latter  was  a  most  inatispicibos  pre- . 
cedent ;  and  one  which  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  be  very  precipitate  to 
adopt.  If,  however,  the  House  were  pre* 
pared  to  admit  such  a  principlev  the^ 
should  bImi  be  prepared,  with  all  thnr 
hearts,  and  with  every  nerve  of  their 
frames,  to  follow  it  up  and  feartsssly  meet 
the  result. 

The  executive  govemaent  aloae  cauM 
df  nothing  to  accomplish  the  hon.  gentle* 
asan's  object.  The  address  wwdd^  there* 
fore  be  a  delusion,  if  it  did  net  peust  dhi^ 
tinetly  to  an  ace  of  the  legismore.  K 
was  bj  BA  act  of  parliaosast  abne,  thai 
tim  people  of  Baitedoes  ooi^heoaas» 
psModtodo  thatwUeh  *ehoiwneo*«r 
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reooiQinended.  But,  w«8  the  House  pre- 
pated  to  levy  money  for  internal  purposes, 
upon  the  people  of  that  island,  who  had 
an  independent  legislature  of  their  own  ? 
He  begged  to  be  understood,  as  not 
ffiving  any  general  opinion ,  as  to  the  ex- 
utence  or  non-existence  of  that  transcen- 
dent power  in  the  metropolitan  parliament  of 
the  monarchy.  That  was  one  of  the  quesr 
tionswhich  lied  deepest  in  thevery  penetralia 
of  the  constitution,  and  which  (as  be  had 
said  upon  the  question  before  referred  to) 
it  would  be  unwise  to  stir,  except  upon  an 
adequate  occasion.^ Was  this  an  adequate 
occasion  ?    He  thpught  not. 

Was  he  (Mr.  Canning),  however,  desi- 
rous to  induce  the  House  to  pass  over  the 
outrage  which  had  been  committed?  No 
such  thing.  Although  he  did  not  think 
the  case  was  one  which  called  for  such 
an  exercise  of  authority  as  the  resolution 
of  the  hon,  member  indicated,  ^he  never- 
theless thought  it  was  one,  on  which  it 
was  fitting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  express  its  opinion— not  in  censure 
of  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  for  the  hon, 
paover  did  not  mean  to  blame  him  ^ nor  of 
the  Home  government,  for  that  had  done 
confessedly  every  thing  in  its  power- 
but,  in  aid  of  both,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  the  colonies,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  House  and  the  country  was,  that 
the  governor  had  done  his  duty,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  their  support, 
if  necessary,  in  what  future  exigencies 
might  require  to  be  done.  He  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  that  effect,  which 
he  would  read  to  the. House. 
.  **  Resolved,  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to 
his  Majesty,  that  this  House,  having  taken 
into  t^eir  most  serious  consideration 
the  papers  laid  before  them  relating  to 
the. demolition  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Barbadoes,  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare 
that  they  view  with  the  utmost  indignation 
that  scandalous  and  daring  violation  of  the 
law,  and  having  seen  wi(h.great  satisfac- 
tion the  instructions  which  Imve  been  sent 
put  by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  similar  outrages,  they 
humbly  assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  every  measure  which 
bis  Majesty  may  deem  necessary  for 
securing  ample  protection  ^nd  religious 
^deration  to  all  his  Majesty's  .  subjectf 
in  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.'* 

The  hon.. mover  would  see,   that  the 
principal  difference  between  the  ameodFi 
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ment  and  the  original  resolution— except 
in  what  related  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chapel — was  the  substitution  of  the  word 
**  indignation/*  for  '<  amazement  and  de* 
testation."  He  believed  the  substituted 
phrase  was  the  more  parliamentary.  At 
all  events,  it  was,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  mo8t  correct :  for  it  did  appear  some- 
what  extraordinary,  that  the  hon.  member 
should  propose  to  declare  the  "amaze- 
ment" of  the  House  at  an  event,  which 
he  had  stated,  both  at  the  outset  and  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  to  have  been  ex* 
actly  agreeable  to  his  own  expectation. 
As  an  admonition  to  the  inhaoitants  of 
Barbadoes,  and  as  an  expression  of  tbe 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  (Mo  Canning) 
thought  the  amended  address  would  be 
equalin  effect  to  any  questionable  attempt 
at  more  serious  practical  punishment. 
Let  not  the  principle  of  such  more  weighty 
infliction  be  supposed  to  be  disavowed  - 
but,  contented  to  meet  the  present  occa- 
sion with  what  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, let  us  permit  that  principle  to  lie 
dormant  in  the  omnipotent  bosom  of  par- 
liament ;  never  to  be  brought  forth  into 
action,  until  the  legislature  saw  itself  call- 
ed upon,  b^  a  more  urgent  exigencyi  to 
arm  itself  with  extraordinary  terrors ;  and 
was  consequently  prepared,  with  all  efforts 
and  at  all  risks,  to  push  that  principle  to 
its  utmost  extremity. 

The  amendment  further  improved,  as 
he  ^Mr.  Canning)  thought,  upon  the 
original  resolution,  by  expressly  approv- 
ing of  tbe  conduct  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment at  home.  The  effect  of  passing 
any  resolution,  which  did  not  contain  such 
an  expression  of  approval,  would  be  to  im- 
peach that  conduct;  and,  sure  he  was, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
mover  to  do  that,  which  would  be,  in  e£* 
feet,  to  side  with  the  contumacious  Bar- 
badians, against  the  Secretary  of  State. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
feel  •  that  a  cordial  approbation  of  what 
the  king's  government  bad  done,  would  be 
the  most  useful  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  them,  in  what  they  might  yet  have 
to  do. 

Believing,  therefore,  that,  both  as  to 
what  it  omitted,  and  as  to  what  it  supplied, 
the  aiddress  which  he  proposed  would  meet 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  wishes  of 
the  House,  and  even  the  object  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  better  than  hia 
own  resolution,  he  would  conclude  by  pro- 
posing it  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.— 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  by 
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way  of  BitieDdmefif » to  leave  out  from  the 
w^rd  '<  Barbedoes**  to  the  end  of  the 
question  in  order  to  add  the^ords,  ^  deem 
it  their  duty  to  decTare,  that  they  view 
witii  the  utmost  indignation,  that  scanda- 
lous and  daring  violation  of  the  law ;  and 
having  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  in- 
structions which  have  heen  sent  out  by 
hia  Majestv's  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recur- 
fence  of  similar  outrages,  tltey  humbly 
assure  hii  Majesty  of  their  readhiess  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  hii  Ma* 
jesty  may  deem  necessary,  for  securing 
ample  protection,  and  religious  toleration, 
to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,"  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Buti€rtoorth  observed,-— That  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who 'had  jnst  sat 
down  would  afford  ample  satisfaction  to 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  Committee.  They 
had  no  feelings  of  resentment  to  gratify. 
All  they  wanted  was  protection  for  their 
Missionaries,  while  they  conducted  lhem« 
selves  properly.  With  regard,  however,  to 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  letter  of  1820  was 
very  proper  forhim  to  writetothecpmmittee, 
but  most  injudicious  in  the  latter  to  pub- 
lish, and  that  it  was  like  throwing  a  fire* 
brand  into  the  colony— ^he  must  confess 
that  he  thought  very^  differently.  It  waa 
an  accurate  description  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  island ;  and,  unless  the  iub- 
scribers  to  the  missions  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of  those 
eoontriei  to  which  the  missionaries  were 
sent,  whether  to  our  own  coloniea  or  to 
heathen  lands,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  support  the  missions.  In  respect  to 
the  letter  being  like  **  a  firebrand, "  it 
certainly  was  a  very  cold  one ;  for  it  had 
bin  publicly  in  the  colony  for  three  years, 
without  producing  any  light  or  heat,  until 
it  was  kindled'by  the  flame  which  arrived 
from  Demerara,  and  by  gross  misrepre- 
aeotations  in  Bariiadoes. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that,  after  the 
eourse  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  A&irs,  the  few  ob- 
aervations  which  he  should  feellt  his  doty 
to  offer  would  be  of  little  importance.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  that  he  highly  approved 
of  the  amendment ;  which,  umilDD  many 
ether  propositions  bearing  that  name,  and 
proceeding  from  the  other  side  Of  the 
House^  wMf  in  tmth  m  well  as  in  oane, 
an  aaaainwnt  of  the  ori^pttal  notion.  But, 
he  would  «ow,  aa  he  did  .upan  all  bther 


occasfoM,  enter  his  protest  agiiiiat  any 
parallel  being  set  up,  oetweea  the  caae  of 
the  fiorthen  states  of  America  and  the 
West^India  Islands.  He  denied  that  there 
existed  the  remotest  aimilaricy- io  thdip 
refatfons  with  the  mother  country,  "the 
defiance  of  North  America  was  truly 
fbrmidable,  and  to  encounter  it  was,  oil 
the  part  of  this  country,  the  height  of 
folly ;  the  threats  of  the  Islands  were  Justly 
a  subject  of  ridicule. 

It  was  not,  however,  because  they  were 
powerless,  that  he  would  argue  that  any 
illegal  or  unjust  course  was  to  be  adopted 
towards  them.  Far  from  it.  He  had 
ever  contended,  that  even  the  weakness  of 
a  community  constituted  a  Stronger  dtthd 
against  being  trampled  upon  by  oppreSi* 
sive  interference.  It  was  because  he  held 
the  right  to  be  on  our  side,  that  he  wann 
ed  the  Islands  once  more  against  provok* 
ing  us  to- shew  our  power  also;  and  re»^ 
minded  the  House  that,  as  for  the  safety 
of  exercising  our  undoubted  prerogative, 
Great  Britam  had  nothtm  to  fear  from 
the  West  Indies^from  its  lanrest  colony; 
down  to  the  smallest  of  the  Virgin  Isles. 
They  might  menace— but^  It  was  all  tri^ 
fling.  The  language  of  this  country 
should  be  to  the  WestJndia  Assemblies-^ 
that  if  they  did  not  discharge  their  duties, 
the  united  pariiament  would  do  its  duty-* 
that  it  would  exercise  that  legislative ri^ht, 
which,  except  upon  the  point  of  taxation, 
it  had  reserved  to  itself,  and  secured  by  a 
declaratory  law.  No  man  who  knew  the 
least  of  the  question  coidd  harbour  a 
doubt  on  this  point.  No  flsao  who  had 
read  the  words  of  our  statutes,  or  reflect- 
ed on  the  events  out  of  whidi  they  arose, 
could  hesitate  an  instant  in  admitting, 
that  parliament  possessed  the  full  right  of 
internal  legislation  in  all  the  colonie^^ 
frequently  exercised  that  right— -and  had 
only  consented  to  abandon  it  upon  the 
single  matter  of  revenue. 

There  was,  he  thought,  a  very  remark* 
able  differenoe  between  the  tone  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
under  Secretarv  fur  the  Colonial  Depart* 
meni,  In  speakmg  of  the  outrages  which 
had  been  committed  in  Barbadoes.  1% 
might  be,  that  as  the  former  was  often* 
times  obliged  to  mitigate  his  Ifltnguaaw 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  pacify  the  holy 
allies  and  their  ministers,  so  the  latter  waa 
fisaaad  to  consider  the  Islands  and  their 
^gaafea.  While  the  Secretary  of  State 
gave  fan  vent  to  his  feelings  on  Colonial 
qoeattaua,  the   under   Secretary  spokt 
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fseeljr  pn  ForeigR  Afairt.  On  thi«  subjeet^ 
however,  the  hoo.  uodtr  Seeretftiy  wa$ 
ruber  meii1y*niouthed«  He  dealt  eut  hii 
eeniure  very  charity  upon  ihe  conduct  of 
those  by  whom  the  disgraceful  outrage  ia 
^estioD  had  been  cooimiited*  Accord- 
ing to  the  hoQ.  f  entleman,  they  had  been 
Wtrayed  by  thetr  feelings  into  the  coor^ 
which  they  had  pursued.  In  an  amiable 
#xcaf8  of  sensibiiity>  they  had  only  burnt 
down  a  chapel«*only  made  a  great  riot-— 
only  leyied  war  against  the  kings  and  <^>b- 
initted  high  treason  [a  laugh].  The 
Boo.  geqtlenian  certainly  allowed^  that  the 
^ct  was  maph  to  be  lamented ;  and  he  also 
Jbunented  the  cause  of  the  act.  This 
amiable  indiscretioot  it  seemedt  was  oo- 
iCastooed  by  a  wif  h  tp  preserve  their  pro- 
perty, on  the  part  of  those  who  commit- 
ted it.  **  Just  as  if  a  man, ''  said  Mr. 
Prooghamt  **  professinff  merely  to  protect 
bis  own  pursct  should  indiscreetly,  but 
Ijhrm^h  a  pardo4^ble,  if  not  an  amiable 
indiscretion,  take  mine  *'  [a  laugh  3  • 
To  prptfct  their  own  property,  these 
JUnisMe  but  indiscreet  persons  went  and 
destroyed  a  OMCting-hoose  belonging  to 
others.  And  then,  these  pflbnces,  eom- 
miited  day  after  dav^  and  night  after  night, 
were  abpoltttely  gloried  in  by  their  per- 
petratont,  and  called  the  triumph  of  true 
reUgioD  i  They  ransacked,  puUed  down, 
jHirnt,  destr^ed*  demoliihed  tbe  praperty 
of  others  i  were  nearly  ooromitting  murder, 
pad  did  oommit  treasoa^aed  all  to  give  a 
triumph  to  **  true  religion  I*'  Excesses  had 
f»ftep  been  perpetrat^  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  of  liberty;  but,  never 
befoK,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times, 
Juid  thatsacred  name  been  moreprosticuted, 
than  in  Barbadoes    [hear  !]. 

With  respect  to  the  missionaries,  he 
.nust  declare,  that  thev  had  dooe  great 
||ood*-«<Qnmiaedgood— >tn  the  Weat-Indiao 
4Mloniea.  The  cburdi,  must  of  couvae, 
be  proteotpd;  but  be  would  de^  with  an 
equal  hand,  and  aS>rd  proteotioo  to  the 
eppts  liliewise»  The  church  was  not  adapv- 
^4  tP  the  spiritual  exipenciet  of  the  colo- 
9mh  It  was  quite  impossiUe  that  the 
task  of  instructing  the  slaves  could  be  left 
to  Ibe  established  church  alone.  The 
vefy  pceompliahments  of  its  dergyosen, 
Ike  pducatiPD  which  they  received  at  Oz- 
jfoid  and  at  Cambridge,  unfitted  them  for 
,tbp  task  of  ooBvertii^  and  educating  the 
rimfortoaate  beinff%  who  o^ght  to  be  the 
ppuiiarobjeols  pf  proaelytismandiBstruct- 
.lpiw    In  «  fpiy  able  pamphlet  on  the 
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hen*  mftnber  of  that  Hoaie  (sir  Geofgp 
Rpse)«the  author,  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  warmly  attached  to  ita 
doctrines  snd  discipline,  notwithstanding  all 
bis  nrejudicesie  favour  of  the  establishroent, 
had  laid  down  the  principle  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  juit  adverted,  had 
supported  it  by  arffumeat,  and  illustrated 
it  by  example,  my,  pvea  the  clergy  of 
the  West  Indies  themselves,  had,  many 
yeara  ago,  borne  the  mo«t  satisfactory  te»- 
timoior  to  the  superior  advantages  pas* 
aesaed  by  the  Methodist  ministers,  ia 
teaching  the  negroes ;  and  bad  admitted^ 
that  if  those  negroes  were  to  be  taught  at 
all,  ft  must  be  by  such  instructors.  The 
question,  indeed,  now  was,  whether  the 
npgroes  should  bp  taught  at  all:  for,  if 
they  were  to  be  taught*  Methodiits  alone 
pould  teach  them. 

He  was  exceedingly  sorry,  however*  tp 
find,  that  suth  was  not  the  oproion  of  a 
right  reverend  person  who  had  latelv  been 
sent  over  to  the  West  ladies,  aa  bishop  of 
Jamaica.  Bishop  Lipscomb  (whose  first- 
fruits,  remitted  to  the  Colooial  Office  and 
treasujed  in  the  papers  before  the  Houses 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  feared  would  be 
founa,  wbea  weighed,  of  more  insignifir 
cant  value  than  those  of  the  poorest  of 
the  Welsh  bishops),  ia  his  despatch  to 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  thai  depart 
meotf  asserted  that  the  negroes  were 
venr  ftvourable  to  the  established  church, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  Se^ 
laries  with  a  most  unfavourable  eye.  It 
fvaa  worth  observing,  that  this  despatch 
from  the  right  reverend  prelate  was  dated 
the  12th  of  March.  He  could  not  have 
arrived  in  the  colony  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  [Some  hon.  member 
denied  this.]  He  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing, that  the^  bishop  could  not  have  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica  long  before  the  begianiog 
of  March ;  because,  he  happened  to  know 
professionally,  that  the  vefsel  which  car- 
ried their  loraships,  tlie  West-India  bish- 
ops, out,  sailed  pretty  far  on  in  the  month 
of  December.  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  moment  he  gets  there,  he  sees  what 
is  the  religious  disposition  of  the  slaves. 
Let  the  House  remark,  how  very  much 
the  right  reverend  prelate  diffisred  from 
his  more  humble  ecclesiastical  predeces* 
son.  He  said—*'  A  very  strong  predi« 
lection  exista  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  opportunities  for 
attending  divine  service  were  afibrded 
them.''  Now,  bow  could  the  right  rever- 
pnd  pidate  bjr  possibility  discover,! 
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bis  residence  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
colonies,  that  this  predilection  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  established  church  exist- 
ed among  the  poor  negroes  ?  How  much 
did  they  know  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
or  of  the  difference  between  <*  consubstan- 
tistion ''  and  *'  transubstantiation  ?"  But, 
so  matter  1  the  bishop  expresses  his  cbn- 
▼iction,  that  they  entertain  <'a  very  strong 
predilection  **  for  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished church :  aod  he  adds—*'  Wher- 
ever 1  go,  I  find  the  greatest  aversion  to 
sectarianism,  of  every  kind  and  denomina- 
tion; but  every  degree  of  confidence  in 
any  teachers  of  religion,  whom  I  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint."  Why,  really,  the 
island  of  Jamaica  must  be  a  perfect  bishop's 
Paradise,  thus  delighted  as  the  population 
were  with  the  church  of  Eneland,  and 
abhorrinffy  with  a  true  orthoaox  abhor- 
rence, all  sectarianism ! 

It  appeared,  also,  by  the  bishop's  des- 
patch, that  "psalmody  and  organs  had 
great  attractions  for  them ;  that  they 
seemed  particularly  fond  of  form  and  ce- 
remony; and  were  greater  critics  than 
many  persons  would  give  them  credit  for*'* 
[Mr.  Canning  here  said,  across  the  table, 
that  the  persons  alluded  to  could  not 
surely  be  the  negroes.]  Yes,  the  poor  ne- 
groes. The  learned  bishop  no  sooner 
arrives  in  the  colony,  than,  with  the  eye 
of  a  lynx,  he  thus  dives  into  all  the  depths 
of  the  negro  character. — **  From  the  great 
uncertainty  and  csprlciousness,''  continu- 
ed he,  <<  of  the  negro  character,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  sure  of  their  attendance,  even 
where  great  puns  have  been  taken ;  but, 
whenever  a  preacher  is  popular,  they 
dress  out  their  children  and  themselves 
^-a  sure  sign  they  are  in  good  humour.'' 
So,  it  seemed,  that  the  better  the  humour 
the  negroes  were  in,  the  better  they  dres- 
sed !  **  Psalmody  and  organs  have  great 
attractions  for  them :  they  seem  particu- 
larly fond  of  form  and  ceremony.*'  No 
great  proof,  by  the  by,  of  *<  the  great  un- 
certainty and  capriciousness "  of  their 
character ;  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  regular 
episcopalian,  whom  we  might  expect  to 
find  prone  to  rank  such  predilections 
among  the  indications  of  a  solid  and  wise 
frame  of  mind — «  and  are  greater  critics 
than  many  persons  will  give  them  credit 
for ;  remarking  every  particularity  of  man- 
ner and  gesture,  and  have  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  a  powerful  sonorous  voice  "[a 
laugh]. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  then  pro- 
.ceeded  to  say— r'^  As  soon  as  my  .arch- 


deacon and  myself  have  visited  the  se- 
veral parishes,  which  we  purpose  doing 
immediately." — It  appeared,  then,  that 
the  bishop  made  this  report  before  he 
had  seen  the  people.  Elsewhere,  investi- 
gation generally  preceded  decision ;  in 
Jamaica,  it  seemed,  it  was  to  follow  after. 
The  learned  divine  reversed  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding — which  was  to  see 
first  and  report  afterwards ;  for  he  made 
up  his  report,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  said,  that  he  would  go  and  see  what 
he  had  been  writing  about !  The  bishop 
went  on  thus — **  I  shall  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordship  whatever  I  may 
deem  useful  and  practical.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  assure 
your  lordship,  that  a  very  general  wish  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  princij^les  of  the 
established  church,  seems  to'  pervade  the 
great  mass  of  proprietors,  and  every  fa- 
cility is  afibrded  me  of  visiting  the  several 
plantations." 

Now,  whatever  the  bishop  of  Jamaica 
and  his  archdeacon  might  hold  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  negroes,  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
really  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the 
bishop  and  the  archdeacon  knew  very  little 
about  the  best  way  of  teaching  or  educat- 
ing the  negroes.  The  fact  was— and  it 
was  known  to  all  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  West-India  Islands— -that  the  mission- 
aries .  were  the  only  real  and  efficient 
teachers  of  the  black  population;  and 
hence  the  peculiar  atrocity  of  that  gross 
and  scandalous  outrage  to  the  law,  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  sound  policy,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  planters  them- 
selves, which  had  been  perpetrated,  in  so 
daring  a  manner,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoea; 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  the' present 
discussion.  It  had  been  said,  that  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  should  not  have  written  the 
letter  which  had  been  alluded  to.  He 
could  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe, 
that  the  letter  was  the  cause  of  the  ill- 
treatment  which  that  excellent  man  had 
received.  Confident  he  was,  that  the  out- 
rage was  not  directed  against  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury as  a  libeller,  but  as  a  miuionary. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  (continued  Mr. 
Brougham)  since  we  were .  occupied  in 
discussing  another  outrage  similar  to  the 
present,  as  to  the  motives  in  which  it 
originated ;  and  I  then  solemnly  adjured 
the  House  to  redeem  its  pledge,  if  the 
planters  persevered  in  forfeiting  theirs; 
warning  the  planters,  more<byer,'  that  we 
should  one  day  do  our  duty.  If  they  obsti- 
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nately  pereitted  in  breaking  all  faith/ and 
putting  off  for  e?er  the  day  of  amendment. 
Month  after  month  has  rolled  away— and, 
what  have  they  done?  Nothing — or, 
rather,  I  cannot  say  nothing— but  that 
which  far  more  significantly  than  mere 
inaction,  indicates  their  determination  to 
violate  every  vow,  and  go  on  deceiving 
and  mocking  us,  as  long  as  we  will  submit 
to  be  mocked  and  dece/Ved.  In  Trinidadi 
they  have  offered  every  impediment  short 
of  open  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  order  in  council.  In  no  one  of  the 
islands  have  they  carried  the  great  measure 
of  admitting  negro  testimony :  and,  in  one 
only,  have  they  attempted  it.  Yet,  mark 
the  instructive  history  of  that  attempt. 
A  bill  was  brought  in,  providing  for  the 
competency  of  negro  evidence,  within  very 
limited  bounds,  it  is  true— but  still  an  im- 
portant amendment  of  the  law.  The  duke 
of  Manchester  reports  on  this  step ;  and 
congratulates  the  governa(^ent  at  home  on 
the  prospect  of  its  being  carried,  as  it  had 
been  brought  in,  without  a  division,  and 
by  the  most  respectable  and  leadins  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  But,  soon  aRer  the 
date  of  his  grace's  despatch,  came  the 
first  reading ;  and  then,  the  division  being 
taken,  there  appeared,  out  of  thirty-five 
present,  exactly  thirty-four  against  the 
bill,  and  one  smgle  voice  in  its  favour! 
This  fact  is  a  volume ;  and  whoever,  after 
this,  shall  eapect  much 'from  colonial  as- 
semblies, will  have  himself  only,  and  not 
them,  to  upbraid,  for  whatever  disappoint- 
ment he  may  experience. 
*  But|  if  they  abandon  their  duty — ^if  they 
will  not  redeem  their  pledges — at  least  I 
win  redeem  mine ;  and  unless,  before  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  I  shall  see 
them  acting  in  tfood  earnest,  to  shew  that 
^hey  are  at  length  resolved  to  make  amends 
for  the  time  thus  squandered  away,  1  desire 
to  be  understood -as  now  giving  notice  of 
my  determination  to  present  a  bill  to  ^ou, 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  negroes,  in  all 
the  British  colonies.  This  measure  will 
embrace  the  following  distinct  objects : — 
First ;  to  make  negro  evidence  admissible 
in  all  cases,  in  all  courts,  leaving,  of  course, 
its  credit  to  the  consideration  of  the  court 
and  jury :  secondly ;  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  whip,  as  applied  to  women,  entirely  ; 
>and  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  whether  for 
men  or  women:  thirdly;  to  attach  all 
alaves  to  the  soil,  rendering  them  inse- 
parable from  it,  in  any  circumstances : 
•fourthly  ;   to   prohibit  persons  .  holding 


West-India  property,  or  any  mortgage* 
upon  such  property,  filling  any  office, 
civil  or  military  (except  regimental),  in 
the  West  indies :  and,  lastly ;  to  secure, 
by  such  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once  to 
the  owner  and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  bur, 
ultimately,  the  complete  admission  of  thai 
injured  class  of  men,  to  the  blessings  of 
personal  liberty     [hear,  hear  f]. 

If  I  am  alive  and  in  parliament,  I  will, 
early  next  session,  move  you  for  leave  to 
bring  in  this  bill.-  I  know  that  I  shall 
have  the  zealous  support  of  almost  all  who 
sit  around  me.  I  trust  I  shall  have  tlie 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  House. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  with  me  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  out  of  doors.  'Nor, 
should  I  be  wanting,  will  this  measure  be 
abandoned.  It  is  the  result  of  mature 
deliberation ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  extensive 
concert ;  it  is  now  pressed  forward  after 
long  delay,  and  great  forbearance;  and, 
as  It  signifies  little  to  whose  hands  the 
proposal  is  intrusted,  so  by  some  one  or 
other,  will  it  surely  be  brought  forward, 
even  if  I  am  no  longer  here  present  to 
discharge  this  duty ;  and,  unless.the  West- 
Indians  Shall  of  themselves  prevent  it,  let 
them  be  well  assured,  that  it  will,  sooner 
or  later,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day, 
be  carried     [near,  hear !].' 

Mr.  BertiM  said,  that,  after  the  great 
temper  and  moderation  which  had  been 
shewn  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussion, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  little  hard, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  should 
have  excursed  into  so  wide  and  sweeping 
a  field  of  invective.  Those  hon.  members, 
who  were  either  West-India  proprietors, 
or  were  otherwise  connected  with  the 
colonies,  had  not  had  any  previous  notice 
given  to  them,  that  they  would  thus  be 
put  upon  their  trial.  Could  any  one  have 
expected,  after  hearing  the  terms  of  the 
original  motion,  and  the  judicious  and 
discriminating  amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  that 
those  proprietors  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  unsparing  abuse  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman?  From  authority  which 
was  unquestionable,  he  could  boldly  state, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
not  warranted  in  the  attack  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  make  on  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Jamaica.  He  denied;  that 
the  bill  which  that  House  had  passed  to 
prevent  the  arrest  of  slaves  on  a  market- 
day  was  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  as  it  was  for  the  slave.  The  legia- 
lative  Assembly  of  Jamaica  bad  not  been 
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Muenoed  kf  mot^^  9f  a  aelfiah  aafiurvu 
Tb0y  h«d»  ne  firmlj  believed^  beeq  ac- 
tuated by  the  de«re  of  oemideryig  the 
uilerMli  of  the  negroos  i  and  of  proqeed- 
iDg  in  a  due  courte  of  in^provement,  teai« 

Serately  and  ateedily.  But,  why  the  con^ 
uoc  or  the  Hoiue  of  Assembly)  or  of  the 
^esideiit  inbabitaiits  of  Jemaica^  vai  to  be 
brought  under  disoussioa  upon  the  present 
motiobiy  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  deser- 
miae,<*-i<With  respeot  to  the  imiiiediate  sub* 
ieot  before  the  Hot|K|,  be  adsoitted,  thet 
BO  had  always  entertained  a  great  respeot 
feir  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  and  other 
missioiarifis  in  the  West«lndi(  lalands. 
Those  tsbours  had  always  tended  to  pre*" 
perre  that  peace^  wbioh  the  gospel  .of 
ChritI  UKmleatf d*  Nor  would  he,  for  one 
aioneat,  attooipt  to  justify  the  outrage 
vhieh  bad  been  perpetratod  to  the  island 
of  Bsvbadeos.'^WitJi  regard  to  the  ex- 
oitemeot  io  that  island,  that  psigbt»  in  a 
gtfeac  moasore,  be  attributed  to  dreum- 
eSaaires  oeaneoted  with  wbit  had  taken 
l^iaeo  in  other  West^Iadia  ocrfonies  as  well 
as  in  Barbadoos  itself^  The  Barbadians, 
inparently,  were  ondar  great  irritation. 
XbegOforaor  of  Barbadoea,  as  would  be 
aoaalroin  ihe  pMwrs  which  bad  been  Md 
mi  the  taUa,  bad  been  advised,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Biot  act  did  not  extend 
la  the  isiand  of  Barbadoes }  and  thai  the 
aaUmgoat  of  a  military  force  In  aid  of  the 
gmU  powar,  would  have  cast  a  burthen  of 
considerable  respoosibilitY  upon  the  go- 
ireraor)  laid,  sabsequently,  the  opinions 
of  the  firsfe  law  oflkers  of  the  Crown  were 
appKed  for,  Aid  obtained,  io  England.— 
JUo  BiMiet  repeat  his  regret  at  the  tone 
trhiok  the  bon*  and  learoed  ffoaikman 
idlrays  assnnied,  when  ho  spoke  of  the 
Weet*India  blands.  It  was  a  tone  of 
anenaoet  it  was  a  hostile  threat.  It  had 
nOf  resemblanee  to  the  conciliatory  advice 
sfasinc^o  friend.  If  the  bon«  and  learned 
genlleaian  tbougbt  that,  by  aauming  aucb 
a  tone^  ha  stood  a  chence  of  doing  good 
fai  the  colonies,  he  was  entirdy  mistaken : 
for,  Bot  only  in  Jaoi8ica»  but  throughout 
Ac  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  nothing 
flOidd  be  cakulatad  more  effectually  to 
orealo  irritatioa;  than  tba  course  which 
the  hoikj  and  learned  gentleman  Qniforssly 
thought  proper  to  pursue. 

Mci  I^ntmg  said:— Mr*  Speaker,  I 
am  vary  desirous  of  being  permitted  to 
aagr  a  fisw  words,  io  oonaaquence  of  what 
bis  Ulea  faosi  tiM  hon.  member  fior  WeVi- 
mouthy  respaating  the  Infaabitanta  of  the 
idaad  of  :&rbadoca»    The  boo.  a^ember 


I 


need  notaopposej  that  if  la  ataH  in  mj 
intention  to  justify  the  outrage  commitied 
in  that  island,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
chapel.  1  have,  from  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence,  always  expressed,  ^  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  my  abhorrenre  of  a 
conduct,  which  I  had  believed  could  only 
have  existed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  From 
all  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  I  have  no  acquaintance,  I  believo 
him  to  be  a  vmy  respectable  man;  and 
this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boss  of 
Grenada,  and  other  West-Indian  proprie- 
tonk— It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  iohfdiitants  of  Barba« 
does,  as  well  those  resident  in  the  colony, 
as  in  this  country ;  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  a  more  hooourabJe  class 
of  persons  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions.  There  are  many 
parsons  there  of  liberal  education  and 
considerable  classical  attainment,  and 
who  are  wholly  incapable  of  giving  any 
sanction  to  the  act,  of  which  the  honour- 
able member  complains.— It  Is  true,  Sir, 
that  the  hon«  gentleman  divided  the  com- 
munity into  four  classes,  and  stated  that, 
in  the  destroction  of  the  ch^el,  neither 
the  highest  or  the  lowest  classes  were  con- 
cemed ;  but  that  tlie  mischief  was  done 
by  persons  of  a  middling  rank«"lt  is, 
howevf  r,  to  be  recollected,  that  just  pre- 
viously to  this  act,  the  news  of  the  inaer- 
rection  in  Demerara  had  arrived;  and 
many  persons  in  Barbadoea  were  im- 
pressed with  a  notion,  that  tbe  Metbodiat 
missionary  there  had  been  mainly  coa- 
oerBod  in  promoting  that  tomidt^— How- 
ever  Ngbtly  the  bon.  gentleman  opposite 
may  think  of  these  matters,  I  believe  that, 
wheo  any  set  of  individuala  oonoeive  iheir 
lives  and  property  to  be  io  danger,  thaj 
do  not  very  coolly  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
bable result  of  measures  which  they  may 
take:  added  to  which,  about  this  time 
also  van  most  unfortunately  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  written  three 
years  before  to  the  Society  at  home,  and 
which  tended  materially  to  inAamo  mas- 
ters in  that  island. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Sir,  tbat 
tbe  governor  of  Barbadoes  was  advised, 
that  be  had  no  power  to  caM  out  the  mi- 
litia of  the  colooy«  I  am  persuaded  that 
la  this  conduct  no  acted  trom  the  most 
honourable  and  conscientious  motives ; 
but,  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  a  very 
justifiabla  esercise  of  a  constitutional 
duty,  to  have  instantly  sopprysssed  this 
rioti    by  ovary   maana  -  in   hia  power. 


Atihoagli  the  haiu  member  has  tcquitted 
the  first  and  the  foorih  clastet  of  anv 
share  in  this  dismeefal  conduct,  enough 
kas  been  said,  by  him  and  by  othersi  to 


We8t4Bdfes.-^I  obserre,  hcwfffet,  fa  tikeir 
report  of  December  last,  tbaa  their  fhoA 
ra  the  year  had  nearly  reached  40»0(XM;« 
and  that  they  have  appKed  a  very  large 


leave  an  imputed  miicondact  upon  the  I  sum — nearljr  one*flfth  of  it— in  t^  West«> 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.     I  am  old  |  India  colonies, 
enough,  Sir,  to  remember  lord  George 


Gordon's  riots  in  1780 ;  whent  for  three 
days,  in  the  heart  of  this  meiropolis,  the 
government  was  set  at  defiance  ny  a  law- 
less mob.  As  well  might  jthe  hon.  gentle- 
man, if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  at  that  time,  hate  called  upon  os 
for  a  general  censure  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

We  have  the  best  security,  Sir,  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  measures»  in  the 
graciens  act  of  his  majesty,  in  sending 
out  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  West- 
India  colonies ;  and  it  is  grstifVing  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  they  nave  Deen  every 
where  received.  This  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  many  calumnies  which  have  been 
dirown  out  against  the  proprietors  of 
estates  in  that  part  of  the  worlcl,  asserting 
their  reluctance  to  have  religious  instruc- 
tion conveyed  to  their  negroes.  Although 
I  should  certainly  prefer  this  good  work 
being  done  by  members  of  the  estaUiihed 
church,  let  me  not  on  this  occasion  omit 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Moravian  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who  have  cer- 
tainlj  been  very  active,  and  done  great 
service,  in  many  of  the  colomes.  In  St. 
Kittys  alone  there  are  above  six  thousand 
negroes  in  the  consregations  of  the  two 
societies  to  which  I  have  referred;  and,  I 
believe,  in  Antigua  a  still  larger  number. 

Whfle  I  am  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
t  cannot  omit  to  express  my  great  regret, 
that  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  home  should 
have  thought  nt  to  disavow  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  their  missienartes  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  A  more  injudicious  measure, 
with  a  view  to  the  beneficial  results  which 
we  are  ail  anxiously  looking  for,  could 
hardly  have  been  taken.  These  persons, 
from  motives  of  conscience,  thought  fit  to 
give  us  their  observations  of  whit  they 
Were  daily  witnesses  of  in  that  island-— an 
act  of  justice  on  their  part,  and  towards 
which  I  can  boldly  assert,  lh>m  the  best 
authority,  that  no  influence  whatever  was 
exercised  with  them— it  was  the  pore, 
honest  impression  oftheir  own  minds,  andfor 
which  I  lament  to  see  they  have  facorred 
the  displeasure  of  the  board  at  homOi^— I 
thhik  tne  oonduct  of  the  Society,  in  this 
faistanoe,  is  likely  to  impede,  rather  than 
to  promolei  their  future  opcvatioos  fa  die 


I  cannot  condude  without  expressing 
my  Bjorprise,  that  the  hon,  and  leameS 
member  for  Winchelsea  should,  on  thb 
occasion,  renew  his  attacks  on  the  West» 
India  legislatures;  as  if  the  application  of 
harsh  terms  m  this  House,  to  persons  at 
that  distance,  was  the  best  means  of  ab« 
taining  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  ex« 
press^  fa  this  place  b^  the  hon.  and 
teamed  gentleman.  1  will  take  leave  to 
express  my  opinion,  that,  although  they 
may  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  Uie  bon. 
and  learned  gentleman  may  desire,  they 
are  takine,  fa  many  of  the  colonies^-and 
particuhny  fa  Jamaica  and  Grenada-i^ 
such  measures,  as  willj;radually  and  safely 
bring  about  such  an  miprovement  in  Hie 
concution  of  the  slave-bopulatfan,  as  all 
reasonable  persons  can  desire.  I  have  no 
wish  to  oiTer  any  objection  to  the  amend* 
ment  moved  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
fbr  Foreign  Afllairs,  thottcfa  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  with  me,  that,  after  so  coosidei^ 
able  an  interval  of  time,  it  has  been 
theught  necessary  to  call  upon  this  House 
for  an  expression  of  its  opfaton*  I  diould 
very  much  have  preferrea,  that  die  parties 
oflendfag  had  been  punished  by  the  due 
course  of  law. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canrnng  srid,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  It  appeared  to  him,  thai 
the  hon.  gendeman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  considered  the  amendment  as 
compreheodioff  die  whole  of  the  popida^ 
tion  of  Barbaaoes,  and  as  castfag  a  cen- 
sure upon  them  all.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case*  It  reflected  upon  nothing 
but  the  act;  for  one  of  the  diflicultiea, 
and,  indeed,  the  great  difieulty  of  this 

E resent  case  was,  that  the  actors  were  neS 
nown,  and  therefore  could  not  tie  brought 
to  justice.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  msa 
alluded  to  the  riots  which  had  taken  phce 
in  London,  fa  the  year  17fiO>  There  was, 
however,  this  distinction  between  that  and 
the  present  case— die  law,  for  a  time,  had 
certafaly  been  defied ;  but,  every  exertion 
had  afterwards  been  made,  by  the  com« 
munity  to  bring  the  oflbnders  to  justice^ 
and  many  of  diem  had  been  so  brought  to 

Justice.  Sttchhad  not  been  the  case  at  Bai^ 
dadoes:  a  great  outrage  had  been  thereper- 
petrated;  and,  although  it  must  have  been 
cotmnitled  widdn  the  knowledgeof  half  tha 
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.population  of  the  island^  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  brought  to  account.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  intend,  in  moving  the 
amendment,  that  all  Barbadoes  should  be 
fensur^d  by  it;  but,  as  that  society  could 
not  be  fn  a  sound  and  healthy  state  in 
which  such  outrages  could  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  and  not  only  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  but  threatened  to  be  re- 
peated, he  considered  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  House,  upon  so  scandalous 
and  daring  a  violation  of  the  law,  was  ab- 
SQlutely  called  for. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lymington, 
.(Mr.M.)  had  failedin  making  out  a  defence 
for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  white 
population  of  Barbadoes ;  whose  supine- 
•ness,  under  what  had  occurred,  placed  them 
in  a  situation  very  little  better  than  that 
.of  accessories  after  the  fact.  The  magis- 
trates of  that  island  had  not  only  mani- 
fested a  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  but  had  evidently 
^hewn  a  disposition  to  secure  impunity 
to  those  who  had  committed  the  most  dis- 
graceful outrages  against  the  laws  of  the 
.island,  and  the  peace  of  the  community. 
Jt  was  not  negligence,  but  wilful  miscon- 
duct, that  he  imputed  to  some  of  those 
magistrates.  It  appeared,  from  the  pa^ 
pers  on  the  table  or  the  House,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  not  disputed,  that 
two  of  their  magistrates,  though  cognizant 
of  the  outrage  about  to  be  committed, 
had  concealed  from  the  government  the 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  acts  intended  to 
be  done ;  and  they  had  thereby  prevented 
the  timely  interference  that  might  have 
jitopped.  tiie  commencement  of  the  riots^ 
or  have  enabled  the  governor  to  suppress 
,them  before  the  object  was  accomplished, 
and  to  have  detected  and  brought  to 
punishment  the  guilty :  nor  had  the  local 
authorities,  after  the  disapprobation  of  the 

Sovernor  had  been  publicly  declared,  re- 
eemed  their  character,  by  any  zealous  ex- 
ertions to  bring  to  trial  the  delinquents.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  magistracy  of  Barba- 
does had  no  just  feeling  of  the  atrocity  of 
these  transactions,  and  that  their  errors 
were  wilful.^The  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
magistracy  was  not  more  to  be  censured, 
than  the  morbid  state  of  feeling  in  the 
white  inhabitants  was  deserving  of  repro- 
bation* In  what  way  had  the  Barbadians 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  those  scan- 
dalous acts  ?  They  had  expressed  no  such 
abhorrence  at  all ;  and  were,  consequently, 
guilty  of  a  criminal  acquiescence  in  the 


offisnces  which  had  been  committed.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  telling  the 
West-Indians,  that,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  shew  such  a  total  indifference 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  auch  a  con- 
tempt for  the  declared .  sense  of  that 
House  and  of  the  country,  so  long  should 
he  continue  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
exposing  unjust  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings.— 

Censure  had  been  cast  upon  the 
Wesleyan  Society  at  home,  for  having 
manifested  their  disapprobation  of  certain 
resolutions  published  in  Jamaica,  by  some 
of  their  missionaries;  but,  instead  of 
censure,  that  body  deserved  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  immediate  dis- 
claimer of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a  few 
of  their  missionaries,  and  for  their  bold 
and  uncompromising  avowal  of  the  true 
principles  of  religion,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. That  most  respectable  body 
had,  very  properly,  declared  their  con- 
viction, that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  And,  was  there  any  man 
in  that  House  who  would  rise  up  and  say, 
that  slavery  was  consistent  with  Chns- 
tianity  ?— that  the  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  warranted  a  system, 
under  which  the  wife  was  torn  from  her 
husband,  the  child  from  its  parent,  the 
sister  from  her  brother  ?  When  gentlemen 
set  about  founding  measures  of  Tegislatioa 
on  such  a  system,  the  ground  sunk  from 
under  them :  there  was  nothing  in  nature 
or  in  reason  to  support  the  superstructure. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  House  should 
feel  itself  in  an  embarrassed  situation, 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  .these 
colonies:  for,  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  legislate  on  a  system  of  slavery, 
difficulties  would  always  arise,  to  perplex 
and  confound  the  sagacity  of  the  most 
skilful  legislator. — He  approved  of  the 
recent  measures  for  sending  out  two 
bishops  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  he  sin« 
cerely  regretted,  that  the  first  act  of  the 
bishop  of  Jamaica  should  be,  to  appoint 
the  rev.  Mr.  Bridges  as  his  chaplain— a 
gentleman  who  was  only  known  as  the 
Ubeller  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment, he  roust  acknowledge,  had 
considerably  shaken  the  trust  whidi  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
place  in  the  new  establishment.  For, 
nowever  he  might  differ  from  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  could 
not.  avoid  saying,  that  that  enlightened 
and  benevolent  man  had,  by  his  invaluable 
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exertions  to  obtttin  an  abolition  of  the 
barbarous  traffic  in  human  flesh,  built  up 
for  himtelf  a  character,  nhich  time  could 
not  efface,  and  which  w^  entitled  to  the 
applause  and  everlasting  gratitude  of 
every  one  who  was  an  enemy  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  ro^e  to  reply,  and 
spoke  as  follows : — I  hardly  know,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  n^  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  reply.    No  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  has  been  offered.    The 
hon.  under  Secretary  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement;  and, 
the  right   hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has,  with  his  usual  raau- 
]iness,  given  vent  to  feelings  of  indignation 
In  language  at  least  as  strong  as  any  that 
1  used.    Upon  what,  then,  have  we  now 
to  dispute  r    The  facts  are  confessedly 
true— the  inference  is  undeniable.    The 
fight  hon.  gentleman  altera  a  phrase  or 
two  of  my  resolution.    With  this  I  am 
abundantly  contented :  for  he  has  left  me 
-*and  that  is  all  I  care  for — the  declara^ 
tion  of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  we 
vrill  have  religious  toleration  in  the  West- 
Indies.— I  rejoice  that  the  discussion  has 
taken  place.    It  has  given  an  opportunity 
to   my   hon.   and   learned  friend    (Mr. 
Brougham)  to  state  the  course  he  will 
pursue  in  the  next  session;  and   every 
man  who  b  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
ihe  negro  population  will  join  roe  in  con- 
sidering his  pledge,  and  the  dedication  of 
liis   most  extraordinary  talents  to    the 
-cause,  as  the  greatest  matter  of  congratu- 
lation which  we  have  yet    enjoyed.     I 
^ould  hope,  however,  that  the  planters 
will  avert  the  necessity  of  his  interference. 
I  would  entreat  them  to  take  warning, 
before  it  is  too  late;  I  would  say  to  them, 
<*  You  have  interests  greater  far  than  any 
ether  class ;  and  interests  which  will  be 
decided    by    your    conduct   now.    The 
Abolitionists  would  pretend,  that  such 
•oormitles  as  those  which  I  have  de- 
acrtbed,  are  natural  to  slavery.    We  do 
insinuate,  that,  in  a  state  of  society  where 
one  class  are  masters  and  the  other  slaves, 
there  must  be,  and  will  be,  cruelties,  and 
blood,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of  all  those 
who  would  impart  knowledge  or  Christ- 
ianity to  the  negro.    But,  it  \s  your  part 
to  dispel  the  oelusion,  if  it  be  one — to 
separate  slavery  from  these  its  wretched 
accompaniments— to  sever  your  system 
from  a  system  of  fierce  persecution— >to 
f^vt  the  people  of  England  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  that  there  h  law  and  jus- 
tice for  the  negro  and  his  teacher.    You 
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are  in  a  perilous  condhion.    The  reproach 
of  slave-holding  is  as  much  as  you  can 
endure.     If  you  expect  favour,— if  you 
ask  toleration  from  the  people  of  England, 
you  must  demonstrate,  that  slavery  is  not 
inseparably   connected    with   a  host    of 
other  and  if  it  be  possible,  greater  evils 
than  itself/'— If  I  vrere  merely  an  enemy 
of  slavery — ^if  its    extinction   were   the 
single  (as  I  admit  it  to  be  the  chief)  ob- 
ject of  my  life — I  should  say— '<  Go  on— ^ 
persevere— pour  needful  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  most  incredulous — demon- 
strate to  the  world,  that  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  our  fellow  creatures,  there  is 
no  mercy  to  be  expected."     "  Proceed,*' 
I  should  say,  '<  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.      You  have  had  your 
triumphs.    The  missionary  Smith  sleeps 
in  his  grave,  branded  as  a  traitor— the 
missionary  Shrewsbury  is  an  exile:   his 
persecutors  keep  the  anniversary  of  his 
sufferings,  as  a  festival — the  gallant  Aus- 
tin, because  he  acted  with    more   true 
heroism  than  the  conquerors  of  Austerlitz 
and  Waterloo— because  he  singly  stem- 
med the  torrent  of  persecution,  has  lost 
his  golden  certainties  of'preferment,  and 
ia  at  this  moment  earning  the  scanty  bread 
of  a  stipendiary  curate  in  an  English  vil- 
lage.   Proceed,  then,  faster  and  faster : 
you  are  doing  our  work;  you  are  ac- 
celerating the  downfall  of  slavery.    A  few 
more  auch  triumphs,  a  few   more  such 
speaking  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  your 
system ^and  the  people  of  England,  with 
one  heart,  will  abhor  it,  and  with  one 
voice  will  dissolve  it.''— But,  enemy  as  I 
am  to  slavery — and  nothing  human  shall 
win  me  or  drive  me  to  be  any  thing  else 
than  a  foe  to  slavery — I  am  not  for  its 
rapid  and  terrible  overthrow ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  raise  my  voice  in  this  House, 
warning  the  planters,  that  if  they  repeat 
these  outrages— that  if  they  will  link  per- 
secution to  slavery— slavery,  which  air 
ready  totters,  will  nill. 
-  The  original    motion,    and    also   the 
amendment,  were  then,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn,  and 
It  was  resolved,  nemine  contradicente, 
*'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty, 
that  this  House,  having  taken  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  papers  laid 
before  them,  relating  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Methodist  chapel  in  Barbadoes,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  the  utmost  indignation  that  scan- 
dalous and  daring  violation  of  the  law ; 
4  K 
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iiq4  having  Bee^  with  greaX  lali^^Q^oa 
the  instrtictions  which  ha^ce  beep  s^t  oqt 
Jby  hi9  majea^y^s  Secretary  of  $tate  to  the 
l^ovemoif  pf  Barhadoe9»  to  prevent  a  re- 
ci^rrence  pf  similar  outrages,  they  humbly 
aisure  hl^  Mi^ty  of  their  readiness  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  his  S^a- 
jesty  may  deem  necessary  for  seci^ring 
an^ple  ^cpt^ctioo  an4  religious  toleraliqn 
to  aH^  bis  Majesty's  subjecu  in  that  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dopainions.'' 

RsGiaTRT  pv  Ships*  Bill — Combi- 
KATioN  OF  Workmen,]  Mr.  Huskisson 
moved  the  third  reading  of  this  h|ll ;  and 
then  proceeded  tostate,  thathehadac)^^se 
to  propose  bjr  way  of  rider*  By  the  la^r 
of  this  country  at.piresen^  no  British  ship 
could  be  repaired  except  \a  the  porta  of 
this  country,  unless  the  owner  could  show 
that  the  ship  had  met  with  some  accident 
wl^ich  rendered  the  repairii  in  a  foreign 
port  necessary ;  and  then,  so  jealous  had 
been  the  law  on  this  subject,  that  he  was 
only  to  have  repairs  done  tp  a. certain 
amount  per  ton.  At  present^  in  coi\se» 
quence  of  a  combination  among  the  ship-, 
wright^y  carpent^>  and  other  persons  em- 
ployedinbuildingandcepairingshipsyitwas 
impossible  to  get  any  ship  repaired  in  the 
Xbameji.  For  several  months  past  there  had 
been  no  work  done  in  the  port  of  London, 
in  coqseauence  of  those  combipatio^s 
which  had  been  entered  into»  npt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  in  reference 
to  the  mode  of  employment*  During  that 
part  of  the  year,  io  which  the  men  were 
most  actively  employed)  the  ships  had. 
been  lying  idle  and  going  to  decay,  bo- 
cau8,e  the  necessary  repairi  cquld  not  be 
procured.  If  these  parties  entered  into 
combinations  with  a  view  of  dictating  to. 
the  masters  the  mode  of  employing  their 
capital,  and  of  imposing  a  certain  lio^  of 
conduct  on  other  shipwrights;  if  they 
listened  to  delentes*  and  had  perm^p^nt 
sittings ;  it  was  nigh  time  to  show  them  the 
folly  of  their  proceedings,  by  enabling  the 
ship-owners  to  procure  tl^ose  repairs  for 
their  ships  elsewhere*  which  were  refused 
them  in  London.  That  this  was  not  a 
combination  for  a  rise  of  wages  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  president  of  Uie  de^fgates 
luiving  told  the  master  ship-wrightS|  that 
it  was  a  contest  between  capital  and  phy- 
sical strength,  and  that  the  latter  must 
succeed.  It  became  the  House,  uoder 
these  circumstances,  to  protect  those  who 
were  suffering  under  thisL  combioation. 
He  should  proposci  then,  to  add  a  clause 
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tp  the  bill,  allowiKf  for  a  rniMta4.perio(t* 
ship-owners  to  have  tjieir  ships  repaired 
iu  foreign  ports*  and  it  might  be  bope4 
that  in  a  wiort  time  these  deluded  man 
would  see  the' folly  of  their  proceedings* 
a^d  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posing their  best  interests*  It  was,  in 
bis  opinion,  highly  fiec^ssary  that  some 
mei^ures  should  be  taken  to  check  the 
present  sUte  of  excited  feeling  and  per* 
verted  disposition  of  the  mechanics  of  th^ 
country,  which  wqu14  ethefwiae  become 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  evils  the  ceun* 
try  could  su^.  He  ahpuld  propose  by 
the  clause  thereforoi  thai  during  the  oexl 
two  years,  on  any  ship-owner  showings 
satisfactorily,  that  he  could  not  get  his 
ship  repaired  in  the  port  of  London, 
owing  to  a  combination  among  the  ship* 
Wrights,  it  should  be  lawful  fqr  the  privy 
council  to  grant  him  permission  to  gel 
his  ship  repaired  in  foreign  ports.  If 
this  measure  were  ^doptedi  and  it  was  the 
most  gentle  way  of  deaH.og'  with  these 
deluded  men,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  soon  become  sensible  of  their  erioi^ 
^nd  that  capital  and  industry  wo^ld  h$ 
again  directed  in  the  most  beneficial  man* 
ner,  both  tp  ihem  and  to  the  .cc^untry. 
There  was  also  a  combination  Bmong  the 
seamen  put  of  the  port  of  I^nilon,  and 
sqme  other  ports,  particularly  Newcastle 
and  Shield^  and  he  mei^nt  to  apfdy  e 
sipailar  regolatioii  to  them*  He  was  one 
of  the  last  men  to  wish  to  infringe  op  the 
Navigation  laws,  but,  under  present  cir-» 
cumstances,  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
tl^al  a  power  should  be  given  ^o  the  privy* 
pouncilt  to  allow  ship-owners^lso  to  csan 
their  ships  with  foreign  seameik 

Mr*  ^ElUce  entirely  concurred  in  thet 
measure  of  the  ri^ht  hon*  gentleman}  bua 
he  regretted  that  it  was  no^  carried  further* 
He  could  not  understand,  why  a  ship* 
owner  should  not,  at  all  times,  be  allowed 
to  have  his  sh\p  repaired,  at  Uie  cbeapivat 
place- 
Mr*  Robertson  opposed  the  measure*. 
The  HdUse  was  about  to  give  up  our- 
Navigation  laws,  and  sacsifiee  our  mari- 
time superiority,  because  aeme  of  our 
people  combined,  and  it  did  not  knovf- 
hpw  to  put  a  stop  to  this  con^jnation^ 
He  had  always  opposed  the  measures  of 
ministers;  for  he  foresaw  tbey  would 
lead  to  discontent*  They  bad  thrown 
open  our  trade,  and  had  aJlewed  ships  Io 
come  here  with  cargoes^  and  eftemarda 
to  engage  in  our  trade*  The  people  of 
this  country  saw  the  clieaper  labour  eC* 
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the  contintot  poured  fh  dti  thent.  Thiev 
CQttld  not  lire  as  the  people  on  the  conti- 
nent lived.  They  wanted  more  comforts 
and  higher  wages ;  and  they  entered  Into 
combinations  to  obtain  those  higher  wages. 
If  we  now  employed  foreign  shipwrights 
and  seamen,  we  should  drive  our  own  men 
away  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  td 
America,  la  bis  opinion,  every  branch 
of  industry  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
protected.  The  House  would  not  do  this, 
and  proposed  rather  to  grind  and  oppress 
the  people.  The  trade  of  the  country 
was  going  to  decay,  under  the  new  regu- 
lations of  his  majesty 'if  ministers.  He 
would  put  down  combinations ;  ^but  he 
wonld  not  allow  of  the  iDtrodoctioil  Of 
foreign  seamen,  to  the  ruin  of  our  mari- 
time superiority. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  hon.  member 
completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  measure.  Nobody  in  that  House  wish- 
ed to  r^uce  the  pittance  of  the  labourer. 
When  individuals  interfered  to  prevent 
Other  persons  from  taking  work,  or  follow- 
ing  their  own  inclination,  the  law  should 
give  them  protectipn. 

Mr.  Briht  contended,  that  this  clause 
introduced  an  entire  new  principle  into 
our  laW|  a^d  wished  it  should  be  post- 
poned, and  made  tbe  subject  of  a  separate 
measure. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  tbe  bill 
passed. 

UOUSB  OF  LORDS. 
Fridtuf,  Juke  M. 

Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  Lord  I)acre 
moved  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chtnceltart  in  opposina  the 
motion,  said,  he  did  so  without  the  sTigbt- 
est  Intention  of  casting  any  impdtation 
on  the  persons  who  composed  Xm  com- 
pany ;  many  of  whom  he  knew  were  highly 
respectable.  The  learned  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  company  was 
instituted  on  unfair  pretensions.  It  waa 
proposed,  that  it  should  lend  on  pledges 
sums  under  lOf.  at  a  lower  interest  than 
the  pawnbrokers*  Now,  as  the  number  of 
persons  compoiing  tlie  company  might 
amount  to  about  7,000,  was  it  fair  that  a 
body  so  constituted  should  compete  with 
imUviJudls  ?  The  result  would  be  a 
roonepply,  tbe  establishment  of  which 
could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
public«  This  company  might  lend  at 
a  low  interest,  all  competitors  were  driven 
tfui  of  tbe  market,  and  then  do  aa  they 
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leased.  The  power  of  suing  the  clerk 
was  no  advantage  to  the  poblic  If  a 
judgment  was  got  against  the  clerk  in  a 
civil  actiob,  and  he  could  not  pay,  was 
the  prosecutor  to  proceed  against  all  the 
7,000  partners  ?  If  a  .criminal  action 
might  be  successful  against  tbe  clerk, 
those  who  had  the  option  of  bringing  it 
were   placed  in  the  diiBculty  of  eicner 

fmnishing  the  Innocent,  or  of  abfttaintng 
rom  seeking  any  redress  whatever.  Vo^ 
the  encburaeement  of  companies  of  this 
kind  It  would,  perhaps  be  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  repeal  the  act  of  Gea.  1st,  colled 
the  <<  bubble  act  ;*'  but,  if  tliat  were  doae, 
he  should  not  much  care,  for  he  could 
tell  their  lordships'  that  there  wss  hardly 
any  thing   in    that    act  which  was  not 

fiunishable   by  the   common   law.    The 
earned  lord  re-stated  the  opinions  he  had 
at  different  times  in  that  House,  as  well 
as  in  the  court  of  Chaooery,  delivered  oa 
the  subject  of  joint-stock  companies,  and 
concluded  by  moving,  thai  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  thf^e  months. 
Lord  Dacre  said,  that  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bill,  sorely,  to  lend  small  sum^ 
under  10^  at  an  interest  of  20*  per  cent 
less  than  that  charged  by  the  pawnbrokers, 
waa  of  itself  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He 
contended,  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
ilol  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  preamble 
of  the  bill.     It  embraced  not  only  pawn- 
brokering,  but  also  edvancds  on  eoods 
and  profits.    The  learned  lord  had  also 
overlooked  the  eSect  of  certain  claases  in 
the  bill,  which  made  every  member  of 
the  company  liable  in  person  as  well  as 
in  purse.    It  had  been  admitted  by  the 
learned  lord,  that  tbe  bill  had  been  drawa 
by  an  ablfe  hand ;  and  be  had  the  opinion 
of  an  authority,  only  second  to  the  learned 
lord,  that  it  contained  nothing  that  could 
be    legally  objected    to.    liie    bill  was 
calculatedf  to  afford  great  benefit  to  the 
country ;  and  it  would  therefbre,  be  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  him,  if  it  ^ould  be 
rejected. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
thhrd  reading ;  Content  14;  Not  content 
27;  Majority  against  the  bill  IS. 
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Friday,  June  24. 

CoKDUCT  ov  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the 
Cask  or  Canfor.J  The  order  of  tha 
day  being  read,  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor, 
presented  on  the  J4th  [see  p.  1149},  tlie 
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Hqi^e  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  Mr.  R.  Gordon  in  the 
Ch«iir.  Mr.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Holland 
appeared  at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Keorick. 

• 

Martin  Money  Canfor  was  called  in ;  and 
examined  as  follows. 

Mr.  Demnan, — In  the  course  of  last  summer, 
were  you  a  former  at  Charlwood  in  Surrey  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you,  in  the  June  of  that  year,  lose  any 
sheep  that  were  feeding  on  Charlwood  Com- 
mon ? — I  lost  some  in  May.    About  twenty. 

Was  there  a  ram  among  them  ? — ^There  was. 

Did  you  commence  a  search  after  the  sheep 
you  had  lost  ? — Yes ;  I  searched  a  whole  week. 

Did  you  find  them  at  length  ? — Yes ;  at  a 
place  called  Westwood  Common.  [The  wit- 
ness was  informed  that  he  must  not  refer  to 
the  printed  petition  in  his  hand,  in  the  answers 
he  gave  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him.] 

How  far  is  that  from  Charlwood  Common  ? 
— It  may  be  five,  or  it  may  be  six  miles. 

Did  you  find  the  ram  among  the  rest  ? — >No. 
I  found  six  ewes  and  five  lambs. 

Were  they  marked  in  any  particular  manner? 
r— They  were.  It  was  a  mark  I  had  made  up 
with  a  composition  of  gas-tar,  gas-pitch,  and 
salt  grease. 

Is  that  an  unusual  mode  of  marking  sheep  ? 
— Very. 

Did  you  ever  know  sheep  so  marked  before? 
•^Never. 

Did  you  find  the  ram  afterwards  ?-*Oh  I 
yes. 

Was  that  marked  in  the  same  manner? — 
Yes. 

Where  did  you  find  the  ram  ?— In  a  fold 
along  with  some  more  sheep  in  a  field  that 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beale  or  his 
mother,  I  cannot  say  which. 

When  you  found  the  ram,  had  it  the  fieece 
on,  or  had  it  been  shorn  ? — It  was  shorn. 

Was  it  shorn  when  you  lost  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  William  Beale  after  you  had 
found  your  ram  in  his  fold? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  any  thing  about  your  ram  ? 
— I  asked  him  where  he  got  that  ram  from ; 
he  was  some  time  before  he  would  tell  me ;  at 
last  I  said,  "  Did  not  you  have  this  ram  from 
Westwood  Common?''  and  he  admitted  that 
he  had.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  sold  his 
wool ;  he  said,  he  had  not;  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  produce  the  fleece  off  that  ram, 
he  said,  no. 

Did  you  require  him  to  give  up  possession 
of  the  ram  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  do  so  ?— No. 

Did  he  say  how  he  had  come  by  it  ? — He  said 
he  had  takeu  it  off  Westwood  Common,  think- 
ing tt  was  his.  I  asked  him  whether  it  had  not 
got  a  blade  smudge  mark  on  the  right  side. 

Was  that  a  description  of  the  mark  upon 
your  ram  ?— It  was ;  and  he  said  it  had. 
Were  any  of  his  sheep  ma;;ked  in  that 
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manner? — Oh  no    nor  any  body's  dsa  but 
mine. 

In  consequence  of  his  not  giving  up  this 
ram,  did  you  ask  to  see  the  fieece? — I  was 
sure  of  the  ram,  and  I  asked  after  the  fleece. 

Did  he  give  you  the  fleece  ? — ^No,  not  then.  * 

He  refused  ? — Oh  yes. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  inquire  foV 
the  magistrate  ? — ^Yes,  I  did.  I  was  referred 
to  one  Mr.  Kenrick. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Kenrick  before  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  that  you 
went  to  his  house  ? — On  a  Monday  rooming. 

Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month?-— 
No.  1  know  ,it  was  in  June.  It  might  be 
one,  or  it  might  be  two  o*clock,  but  country 
clocks  vary  so. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ? — ^I  saw  a  gentle^: 
man  there ;  I  found  afterwards  that  his  name 
was  Adams. 

Was  he  Mr.  Kenrick's  butler  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  what  you  came  about? — I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the  magistrate;  I  had 
forgotten  the  name.  He  said,  '^  What  do  yoa 
want  ?"  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the  magis- 
trate ;  he  said,  '^  What  is  your  business  ?"  then 
I  thought  he  was  the  magistrate,  so  I  began  to 
tell,  and  last  of  all  I  asked  him  whether  bis 
name  was  Kenrick  ?  he  said,  ''  Ob,  no,  it  was. 
not,  he  was  only  a  servant ;"  then  I  refused  to' 
say  any  more  to  him,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to 
see  the  magistrate ;  he  said,  '*  it  was  past  the 
hour  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  doing  business."  I  said, 
^  Very  well;"  then  he  told  me  if  I  told  him, 
perhaps  he  could  assist  me. 

Dia  you  tell  him? — Yes,  then. 

Did  you  tell  him  the  same  as  you  have  now 
told  this  House,  about  the  loss  of  the  sheep  and 
the  marks  P — I  was  beginning  to  tell  him ;  then 
when  I  found  it  was  not  Mr.  Kenrick,  I 
stopped. 

Did  you  afterwards,  when  he  said  yon  might 
tell  him,  tell  him  the  particulars? — ^Yes. 

That  being  done,  were  you  shown  into  Mr* 
Kenrick's  room  ? — I  was,  by  Adams. 

Did  you  then  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  what  yom 
have  stated  now  ? — I  told  him  I  came  there  for 
a  search  warrant,  that  I  had  lost  a  great  many, 
sheep,  and  I  had  rode  500  miles  to  find  them» 
and  I  had  traced  one  into  the  possession  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Beale ;  he  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions  how  I  could  prove  it  to 
be  mine,  and  how  I  could  prove  he  bad  taken 
it ;  I  told  him  I  had  got  a  chain  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  to'ok  it,  and  that  I  had  seen  the 
ram  and  could  swear  to  it,  and  that  all  I  wanted 
was  a  search  warrant  to  search  for  the  fleece* 
in  order  that  I  might  prove  where  1  had  the 
ram ;  that  I  might  prove  it  was  my  property  by 
the  man  of  whom  I  bought  it.  I  told  him  the 
man  would  not  give  up  the  property,  and  that 
I  wanted  a  search  warrant  for  the  fleece. 

Upon  that  application  being  made,  did  Mr. 
Kenrick  proceed  to  write  any  thing  ? — ^Yes*     ' 

While  he  was  writing,  did  Adams  say  any 
thing  to  him? — ^Adams  left  the  room  and  he 
came  in  with  a  ptoper  in  his  hand.    KeB>ick. 
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Mid,  "^what  Iwrt  vou  got  there?''  Adams 
■aid,  ^'  Sir,  it  is  the  fonn  of  a  search  warrant." 
Mr.  Keorick  says^'^  this  note  that  I  am  writing, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose."  I  told  him  I 
did  not  come  there  tor  a  note,  that  I  came 
there  for  a  search  warrant,  and  if  I  lost  my 
property  throuffh  that  note,  I  certainly  should 
look  .to  him  afterwards ;  that  I  ^hoiUd  go  to 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Burt,  at  Reigate,  and  from 
there  we  must  go  to  another  magistrate. 
.  What  did  Mr.  Kenrick  say  to  that  ? — ^He 
flew  into  a  great  passion.  He  ordered  me  to 
lleave  the  room,  and  if  I  did  not  go  he  would 
send  for  a  constahle  to  take  me  out  When  I 
said  I  most  go  to  my  solicitor,  "  do  not  talk 
to  me  about  solicitors,  or  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.'*  I  told  him  then  I  was  very 
sorry  to  think  he  should  be  offended  at  what  I 
had  said,  for  that  I  had  rode  till  the  blood 
nearly  came  through  the  knees  of  my  breeches 
from  ridinff  so  far;  t^at  I  was  sorry  he  should 
be  offended,  and  I  besged  him  then  to  go  on 
his  bwn  way.  Then  he  finished  this  bit  of 
paper. 

1  Have  you  got  it  here  ?— -I  do  not  know  that 
I  have. 

He  gave  you  a  bit  of  paper  ? — ^Yes,  he  gave 
it  to  Adams. 

When  he  had  written  that  note,  did  he  say 
any  thing  about  the  christian  name  of  Beale  ? 
-—Yes,  lie  asked  the  christian  name  of  Beale, 
and  Adams  says,  **  the  name  of  ours  is  James, 
and  the  one  charged,  I  think,  is  Wiliiam." 

When  you  had  got  your  note,  was  any  thing 
said  about  a  consuble  ?— -Mr.  Keqridc  told 
Adams  to  give  it  to  me,  and  that  I  might  take 
a  constable  with  me ;  and  then,  before  the  note 
was  put  into  my  hands,  he  said,  *<  Oh  1  a  con- 
stable is  unnecessary,  you  may  take  it  yoorBelf." 

Did  you  then  take  the  note  to  W.  Beale  ? — 
Yes ;  I  took  it  to  his  mother's  house. 

Did  you  find  him  there  ? — Ko,  I  did  not ;. 
then,  as  I  could  not  find  him,  I  made  sure  of 
the  ram.  I  pot  him  into  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Nash,  the  next  field  to  his,  may  be  next  but  one 
or  so.  After  I  had  taken  the  ram,  in  going 
home  I  stopped  to  bait  my  horse  at  a  public 
house,  and  while  I  was  there  who  should  come 
in  but  this  Beale.  I  offered  him  the  note ;  I 
said,  "*  here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Kenrick,*'  he 
said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  produce  the  fleece,  he 
told  me  he  would  not;  I  said,  I  thought  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  a  great  friend  of  his. 

Did  he  then  refuse  to  give  up  the  fleece  ? — 
Yes;  I  told  him  I  had  t^en  the  ram,  and  he 
swore  that  he  would  go  and  take  it  again,  for  I 
never  should  have  the  ram,  and  that  he  never 
would  produce  the  fleece ;  that  was  said  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  people. 

A^r  that,  did  you  go  before  Mr.  Burgess, 
another  magistrate? — This  was  the  Monday 
that  I  was  along  with  Mr.  Kenrick;  on  the 
Tuesday  I  went  off  to  another  magistrate. 

How  near  does  he  live  to  Mr.  Kenrick?— I 
funpose  about  khfe  miles. 
«.  You  went  home  -that  night  ?— Y^ ;  I  saw 


Beale  at  Reigate  on  the  Tuesday,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  brought  the  fleece  with  him,  be^ 
fore  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cutler ;  he  said, 
he  haa  not,  nor  he  never  would ;  Mr.  Cutler 
said,  Canfor,  this  looks  bad,  do  not  drop  the 
business. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Burgess  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  for  a  warrant?— I 
did. 

Did  he  grant  you  one  ? — ^No. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  declining  to 
act  ? — ^He  was  going  on  very  well  till  I  to)d 
him  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Kenrick. 

What  did  he  say  then?— He  said,  oh!  he 
was  very  sorrv  I  had  not  come  to  him  in  the 
first  place;  if  I  had,  he  would  have  attended 
to  it,  but  it  would  not  be  behaving  like  a  gen^ 
tleman  if  he  interfered,  as  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
charged  a  man  with  felonv. 

The  note  mentioned  the  charge  of  felony, 
did  it?— It  did;  when  he  saw  that  he  refused 
to  go  on,  he  said  it  was  a  charae  of  felony, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  handsome  in  hira 
to  go  on  with  the  business ;  that  it  would  not 
be  behaving  like  a  gentleman ;  I  told  him  that 
I  had  been  riding  500  miles.  He  recommended 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick  again. 

Did  you  go  there  again?— Yes;  on  the  Wed* 
nesdav  morning. 

Did  you  see  Adams  again  ?-^No;'  I  saw 
Beale  first,  in  the  grounds  along  with  his  bro- 
ther, Kenrick*s  bailiff. 

You  saw  the  two  brothers  together  in  Mr. 
Kenrick's  grounds  ? — ^Yes. 

•  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  came  for? — Yes; 
I -asked  Beale  whether  ne  had  brought,  the 
fleece ;  he  said,  no;  and  he  snapped  his  fingers 
and  said,  go  on,  I  will  see  it  out  with  you,  and 
made  a  kind  of  lauffh. 

Did  yon  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick*s  house  F — Yes. 

Did  you  then  see  Adams  again? — ^I  did. 
He  asked  me  what  I  came  for ;  and  I  told  him 
I  came  about  this  business  of  Beale's.  He 
said  he  bad  orders  from  Mr.  Kenrick,  tliat  if  I 
came,  he  was  to  say  I  was  to.  go  about  my 
business.  Then  he  said,  **  Mr.  BmU  has  been 
here,  and  says,  it  is  to  be  left  to  Mr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  Cutler  to  settle."  I  told  him  that  I  kneif 
nothing  about  it.  He  says,  "  will  you  call 
Beale  r  I  told  him  I  did  pot  know  that  I  had 
any  business  to  run  backwards  and  forwards ; 
that  I  had  had  riding  about  enough ;  he  said, 
**  I  wish  you  would  go  and  call  him.^ 

Did  you  7 — ^Yes. 

Did  Beale  say  it  was  to  be  left  to  reference? 
—He  came  down  then  to  Adams  and  me;  and 
Adams  says,  "  how  is  this  Beale  ?"  Beale  says, 
^  Mr.  Nash  told  me,  in  coming  home  from 
market,  Canfor  would  leave  it  to  him.*' 

'  Who  is  Nash?— He  is  a  land  agent  of  Ken- 
rick's  I  believe. 

What  passed  more  ?— Beale  said,  he  would 
produce  the  fleece ;  I  said,  '^  then  if  you  will 

f  reduce  the  fleece,  I  will  leave  it  to  any  body, 
do  not  care  who  it  is:  all  I  want  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fleece  -,  then  he  agreed  to  pco* 
dttce  it  befm  Mr.  Joseph  Na|h.    Theo  he 
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population  of  the  ialandi  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  brought  to  account.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  intend,  in  moving  the 
amendment,  that  all  Barbadoes  should  be 
isensur^d  by  it ;  but,  as  that  society  could 
not  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  in 
which  such  outrages  could  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  and  not  only  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  but  threatened  to  be  re- 
peated, he  considered  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  House,  upon  so  scandalous 
and  daring  a  violation  of  the  law,  was  ab- 
.SQlutely  called  for. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,    it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lymineton, 

iMr.M.)had  failedin  making  out  a  defence 
sr  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  white 
population  of  Barbadoes ;  whose  supine- 
neut  under  what  had  occurred,  placedthem 
in  a  situation  very  little  better  than  that 
.of  accessories  after  the  fact.  The  magis- 
trates of  that  island  had  not  only  mani- 
iSe^ted  a  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  their  duty,  but  had  evidently 
^hewn  a  disposition  to  secure  impunity 
to  those  who  had  committed  the  most  dis- 
graceful outrages  against  the  laws  of  the 
.island,  and  the  peace  of  the  community. 
Jt  was  not  negligence,  but  wilful  miscon- 
.ductt  that  he  imputed  to  some  of  those 
magistrates.  It  appesred,  from  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table  of  the  House,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  not  disputed,  that 
two  of  Uieir  magistrates,  though  cognizant 
of  the  outrage  about  to  be  committed, 
had  concealed  from  the  government  the 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  acts  intended  to 
be  done ;  aiid  they  had  thereby  prevented 
the  timely  interference  that  might  have 
atopped  tiie  commencement  of  the  riots, 
or  have  enabled  the  governor  to  suppress 
.them  before  the  object  was  accomplished, 
and  to  have  detected  and  brought  to 
punishment  the  guilty :  nor  had  the  local 
authorities,  after  the  disapprobation  of  the 

Sovernor  had  been  publicly  declared,  re- 
eemed  their  character,  by  any  zealous  ex- 
ertions to  bring  to  trial  the  delinquents.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  magistracy  of  Barba- 
does had  no  just  feeline  of  the  atrocity  of 
these  transactions,  and  that  their  errors 
were  wilful.— The  utter  inefficiency  of  the. 
magistracy  was  not  more  to  be  censured, 
than  the  morbid  state  of  feeling  in  the 
white  inhabitants  was  deserving  of  repro- 
bation* In  what  way  had  the  Barbadians 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  those  scan- 
dalous acts  ?  They  had  expressed  no  such 
abhorrence  at  all ;  and  were,  consequently, 
guilty  of  a  criminal  acquiescence  in  the 


offences  which  had  been  committed.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  telling  the 
West-Indians,  that,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  shew  such  a  total  indifference 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  declared  sense  of  that 
House  and  of  the  country,  so  long  should 
he  continue  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
exposing  unjust  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings.— 

Censure  had  been  cast  upon  the 
Wesleyan  Society  at  home,  for  having 
manifested  their  disapprobation  of  certain 
resolutions  published  in  Jamaica,  by  some 
of  their  missionaries ;  but,  instead  of 
censure,  that  body  deserved  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  immediate  dis- 
claimer of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a  few 
of  their  missionaries,  and  for  their  bold 
and  uncompromising  avowal  of  the  true 
principles  of  religion,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. That  most  respectable  body 
had,  very  properly,  declared  their  con- 
viction, that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  And,  was  there  any  roan 
in  that  House  who  would  rise  up  and  sav, 
that  slaverv  was  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity f — that  the  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  warranted  a  system, 
under  which  the  wife  was  torn  from  her 
husband,  the  child  from  its  parent,  the 
sister  from  her  brother  ?  When  eentlemen 
set  about  founding  measures  of  Tegislatioo 
on  such  a  system,  the  ground  sunk  from 
under  them :  there  was  nothing  in  nature, 
or  in  reason  to  support  the  superstructure. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  House  shouldi 
feel  itself  in  an  embarrassed  situation, 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  these 
colonies:  for,  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  legislate  on  a  system  of  slavery, 
difficulties  would  always  arise,  to  perplex 
and  confound  the  sagacity  of  the  most 
skilful  legislator. — He  approved  of  the 
recent  measures  for  sending  out  two 
bishops  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  he  sin- 
cerely regretted,  that  the  first  act  of  the 
bishop  of  Jamaica  should  be,  to  appoint 
the  rev.  Mr.  Bridges  as  his  chaplain— a 
gentleman  who  was  only  known  aa  the 
libeller  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment, he  roust  acknowledge,  had 
considerably  shaken  the  trust  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
place  in .  the  new  establishment.  For, 
however  he  might  differ  from  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  could 
not .  avoid  .saying,  that  that  enlightened 
and  benevolent  man  had|  by  his  invaluable 
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exerllons  to  obtain  an  abolition  of  the 
barbarouB  traffic  in  human  flesh,  built  op 
for  himself  a  character,  which  time  could 
not  efface,  and  which  was  entitled  to  the 
applause  and  CTerlasting  gratitude  of 
every  one  who  was  an  enemy  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Fowell  Bttxion  rose  to  reply,  and 
spoke  as  follows: — £  hardly  know,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  n^  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  reply.     No  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  has  been  offered.    The 
hon.  under  Secretary  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement;  and, 
the  right    hon.   Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has,  with  his  usual  man- 
liness, given  vent  to  feelings  of  indignation 
In  language  at  least  as  strong  as  any  that 
I  used.    Upon  what,  then,  have  we  now 
to  dispute  r    The  facts  are  confessedly 
true — the  inference  is  undeniable.    The 
sight  hon.  gentleman  alters  a  phrase  or 
two  of  my  resolution.    With  this  I  am 
abundantly  contented :  for  he  has  left  me 
— >and  that  is  all  I  care  for — the  declara- 
tion of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  we 
will  have  religious  toleration  in  the  West- 
Indies.—I  rejoice  that  the  discussion  has 
taken  place.    It  has  given  an  opportunity 
to   my  hon.  and   learned  friend    (Mr. 
Brougham)  to  state  the  course  he  will 
pursue  in  the  next  session;  and   every 
nan  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  negro  population  will  join  roe  in  con- 
sidering his  pledge,  and  the  dedication  of 
his   most  extraordinary  talents  to    the 
•cause,  as  the  greatest  matter  of  congratu- 
lation which  we  have  yet    enjoyed.     I 
would  hope,  however,  that  the  planters 
will  avert  the  necessity  of  his  interference. 
I  would  entreat  them  to  take  warning, 
before  it  is  too  late ;  1  would  say  to  them, 
^  You  have  interests  greater  far  than  any 
•tber  class;  and  interests  which  will  be 
decided    by    your    conduct   now.    The 
Abolitionists  would  pretend,  that  such 
•oormitiea  as  those  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  natural  to  slavery.    We  do 
insinuate,  that,  in  a  state  of  society  where 
one  class  are  masters  and  the  other  slaves,- 
there  must  be,  and  will  be,  cruelties,  and 
blood,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of  all  those 
who  would  impart  knowledge  or  Christ- 
ianity to  the  nearo.    But,  it  is  your  part 
to  dispel  the  delusion,  if  it  be  one — to 
separate  slavery  from  these  its  wretched 
accompaniments— to  sever  your  system 
from  a  system  of  fierce  persecution— -to 
g^ve  the  people  of  England  the  satisfac- 
tioa  of  knowing,  that  there  is  law  and  jus- 
tioe  for  the  negro  and  his  teacher.    You 
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are  in  a  perilous  condhion.    The  reproach 
of  slave-holding  is  as  much  as  you  can 
endure.     If  you  expect  favour, — ^if  you 
ask  toleration  from  the  people  of  England, 
you  must  demonstrate,  that  slavery  is  not 
inseparably   connected    with   a  host    of 
other  and  if  it  be  possible,  greater  evils 
than  itself." — If  I  were  merely  an  enemy 
of  slavery-— if  its    extinction   were   the 
single  (as  I  admit  it  to  be  the  chief)  ob- 
ject of  my  life — I  should  say— <<  Go  on-« 
persevere— pour  needful  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  most  incredulous — demon- 
strate to  the  world,  that  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  our  fellow  creatures,  there  is 
no  mercy  to  be  expected."    "  Proceed," 
I  should  say,  **  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  England.      You  have  had  your 
triumphs.     The  missionary  Smith  sleeps 
in  his  grave,  branded  as  a  traitor — the 
missionary  Shrewsbury  is  an  exile:  his 
persecutors  keep  the  anniversary  of  his 
sufferings,  as  a  festival — the  gallant  Aus* 
tin,  because  he  acted  with    more  true 
heroism  than  the  conquerors  of  Austerlitz 
and  Waterloo — because  he  singly  stem- 
med the  torrent  of  persecution,  has  lost 
his  golden  certainties  or  preferment,  and 
is  at  this  moment  earning  the  scanty  bread 
of  a  stipendiary  curate  in  an  English  vil- 
lage.   Proceed,  then,  faster  and  faster : 
you  are  doing  our  work;  you  are  ac- 
celerating the  downfall  of  slavery.    A  few 
more  such  triumphs,  a  few   more  such 
speaking  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  your 
system— and  the  people  of  England,  with 
one  heart,  will  abhor  it,  and  with  one 
voice  will  dissolve  it."-*But,  enemy  as  I 
am  to  slavery »>and  nothing  human  shall 
win  me  or  drive  me  to  be  any  thing  else 
than  a  foe  to  slavery — I  am  not  for  its 
rapid  and  terrible  overthrow;  and,  there- 
fore,  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  House, 
warning  the  planters,  that  if  they  repeat 
these  outrages— that  if  they  will  link  per- 
secution to  slavery^slavery,  which  al* 
ready  totters,  will  nill. 

The  original  motion,  and  also  the 
amendment,  were  then,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn,  and 

It  was  resolved,  neroine  contradicente, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty, 
that  this  House,  havine  taken  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  papers  laid 
before  them,  relating  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Methodist  chapel  in  Barbadoes,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  the  utmost  indignation  that  scan- 
dalous and  daring  violation  of  the  law ; 

4  R 
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91114  having^  Beep  with  greaA  |i|tisf4ptipD 
the  iostri^tions  which  t^a^ce  been  s^nt  out 
Jby  hi9  loajea^y's  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
^overnof  pf  Barhadoe^,  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence pf  similar  outrages,  they  humbly 
assure  his  Mfi\)^ty  of  their  readiness  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  his  Ma- 
jesty may  deem  necessary  for  securing 
an)ple  pcptectioo  an4  religious  toleration 
to  aU^bts  JVf  igesty's  subjects  in  that  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions." 

RXGISTRT  f}S    SaiVS'   BiLI. — COMBX- 

NATiON  OF  Workmen.]  Mr.  HuskUson 
moved  the  third  reading  of  this  bill ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  hehadadause 
to  propose  by  way  of  rider.  By  the  la^ 
of  this  country  at,pre8enti  no  British  ship 
could  be  repaired  except  m  the  porta  of 
^is  country,  unlesa  the  owner  could  show 
that  the  ship  had  met  with  some  accident 
yrl^icb  rendered  the  repairs  in  a  foreign 

fort  necessary ;  and  then,  so  jealous  had 
een  the  law  on  this  subject,  that  he  was 
only  to  have  repairs  done  tp  a  certain 
amount  per  ton.  At  pres^ntj  in  conse- 
quence of  a  combination  among  the  s^ip-. 
wrightf^  carpent^s>  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed in  building  and  repairing  ships,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  ship  repaired  in  tl^e 
Tbameji.  Forseveraf months  past  there  had 
been  no  work  done  in  the  port  of  London, 
in  consequence  of  those  combioations 
which  had  been  entered  into,. np tin  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  in  reference 
tp  the  mode  of  employment.  During  that 
part  of  the  year,  in  which  the  men  were 
most  actively  employed,  the  ships  had 
been  lying  idle  and  going  to  decay,  be- 
caus,e  tlie  necessary  repairs  cuuld  not  be 
procured.  If  these  parties  entered  into 
combinations  with  a  view  of  dictating  to. 
the  masters  the  mode  of  emploj^ing  their 
capital,  and  of  imposing  a  certain  Tin^  of 
conduct  on  other  shipwrights;  if  they 
listened  to  delera^es,  and  had  permanent 
sittings ;  it  was  high  time  to  show  them  tlie 
folly  of  their  proceedings,  by  enabling  the 
ship-owners  to  procure  t^ose  repairs  for 
their  ships  elsewhere^  which  were  refused 
them  in  London.  That  thia  was  not.  a 
combination  for  a  rise  of  wages  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  president  of  Uie  dei?gates 
liaving  told  the  master  sbip-wrights,  that 
it  was  a  contest  between  capital  and  phy- 
sical strength,  and  that  the  latter  miist 
succeed.  It  became  the  Housei  u^cier 
these  circumstances,  to  protect  those  who 
were  suffering  under  thist  combination. 
He  should  proposej  then,  to  add  a  clause 
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to  the  bill,  allpjnriiig,  for  a  HiniteA' period, 
ship-owners  to  have  their  ships  repaired 
in  foreign  porta,  and  it  might  be  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  these  deluded  men 
would  see  the  folly  of  their  proceedings* 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posing their  best  interests.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  highly  pecessary  that  some 
meiiBures  should  be  taken  to  check  the 
present  state  of  excited  feeling  and  per* 
vested  disposition  of  the  mechanics  oftUs 
country,  which  would  <|therwise  become 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  evils  the  coun- 
try could  suffer.  He  ahpuld  propose  by 
the  disuse  therefore,  that  ^ring  the  next 
two  years,  on  any  ship-owner  showings 
satisiactorily,  that  he  could  not  get  his 
^hip  repaired  in  the  port  of  I^adoo» 
owing  to  a  combination  among  the  ship* 
Wrights,  it  should  be  lawful  fqr  the  privy 
council  to  grant  him  permission  to  gel 
his  ship  repaired  in  foreign  ports.  If 
this  measure  were  ftdoptedi  and  it  was  the 
inost  gentle  way  of  dealing  with  these 
deluded  men,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  soon  become  sensible  pf  their  erfOft 
^od  that  capital  and  industry  would  fa# 
again  directed  in  the  mos^  beneficial  man^ 
ner,  both  tp  them  and  to  the  cduotry. 
There  was  also  a  combination  "among  tnt 
seamen  put  of  the  port  of  London,  and 
spme  other  ports,  particularly  Nei^castle 
Kud  Shield^  and  he  meant  ta  apply  % 
similar  regulation  to  them.  He  was  ona 
of  the  last  men  to  wish  to  infringe  on  tba 
Navigation  laws,  but,  under  present  oitm 

Sumstances,  he  thought  it  wes  neceasary 
^at  a  power  should  be  given  t.o  the  privy* 
pouncil,  to  allow  ship-ownecs^also  to  man 
their  ships  with  foreign  seamen. 

Mr.  'ElUce  entirely  concurred  in  i\m 
measure  of  the  ri^hthon.  gentlemanf  bua 
be  regretted  that  it  was  no]t  carried  further* 
He  could  not  undesstandj'  why  a  ship- 
owner should  not,  at  all  times,  be  allowed 
to  liave  bis  ah\p  repaired,  at  die  cheapea% 
plac^. 

Mr.  Robertson  exposed  the  meaiure*. 
The  HdUse  waa  idmut  to  give  np  our> 
Navigation  laws,  and  sacfifice  our  road- 
time  superiority,  because  name  of  our 
people  combined*  and  it  did  not  knoif  • 
how  to  put  a.  atop  to  4hia  conibina|ion» 
He  bad  always  opposed  the  measures  of 
ministers;  for  he  foreaaw  tbey  would 
lead  to  discontent*  They  had  thrown 
open  our  trade,  and  had  atlowed  ahipa  to 
come  here  with  cargoes^  and  afterwarde 
to  engage  in  our  trade.  The  people  of 
this  country  saw  the  cheaj^er  lakoor  of* 
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the  continent  poured  Ih  dn  them.  Thry 
CQttld  not  live  as  the  people  on  the  conti- 
nent lived.  They  wanted  more  comforts 
and  higher  wages ;  and  they  entered  Into 
combinations  to  obtain  those  higher  wages. 
If  we  now  employed  foreign  shipwrights 
And  seamen  I  we  should  drive  our  own  men 
away  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  td 
America.  In,  bis  opinion,  every  branch 
of  industry  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
protected.  The  House  would  not  do  this, 
and  proposed  rather  to  grfod  and  oppress 
the  people.  The  trade  of  the  country 
was  going  to  decay*  under  the  new  regu- 
lations of  his  majesty'^  ministers.  He 
would  put  down  combinations ;  .but  he 
would  not  allow  of  the  introdaction  Of 
foreign  seamen,  to  the  ruin  of  our  maH* 
lime  superiority. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  hon.  member 
completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  measure.  Nobody  in  that  House  wish- 
ed to  reduce  the  pittance  of  the  labourer. 
When  individuals  interfered  to  prevent 
other  persons  from  taking  work,  or  follow* 
ing  their  own  inclination,  the  law  should 
give  them  protectipn. 

Mr.  Brurht  contended,  that  this  clause 
introduced  an. entire  new  principle  into 
our  law^  a^d  wished  it  should  be  post» 
poned,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
measure. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
passed. 


UOUS£  OF  LORDS. 
Ffidtttf,  Juhe  M. 

Eqititablb  Loan  Bill.]  Lord  Dacre 
moved  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Lord  ChtncMar^  in  opposing  the 
motion,  said,  he  did  so  without  the  sTight- 
est  intention  of  casting  aliy  imputation 
€n  the  persons  who  composed  this  com- 
pany ;  many  of  whom  he  knew  were  highly 
respectable.  The  learned  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  company  was 
instituted  on  unfair  pretensions.  It  waa 
proposed,  that  it  should  lend  on  pledges 
sums  under  lOf.  at  a  lower  Interest  than 
the  pawnbrokeirs«  Now,  as  the  number  of 
persons  compoling  tlie  company  might 
amount  to  about  T^OOO,  was  it  fair  that  a 
bod^  so  constituted  should  compete  with 
^ndiviJudls?  The  result  would  be  a 
rooneppYy,  the  establishment  of  which 
could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
public*  This  company  might  lend  at 
a  low  interesti  all  competitors  were  driven 
tfui  of  the  market,  and  thea  do  aa  they 


phased.  The  power  of  suing  the  clerk 
was  no  advantage  to  the  poblic  If  a 
judgment  was  got  against  the  clerk  in  a 
civil  actiob,  and  he  could  not  pay,  was 
the  prosecutor  to  proceed  against  all  the 
TyOOO  partners  ?  If  a  -criminal  action 
might  be  successful  against  the  clerk, 
those  who  had  the  option  of  bringing  it 
were    placed  ifci  the   difRcuYty  of  eiiher 

fmnishing  the  fainocent,  or  of  abstaining 
rom  seeking  any  redress  whatever.    For 
the  encouragement  of  companies  of  thk 
kind  it  would,  perhaps  be  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  repeal  the  act  of  Gea.  1st,  colled 
the  <<  bubble  act  ;*'  but,  if  that  were  done, 
he  should  not  much  care,  for  he  could 
tell  their  lordships'  that  there  was  hardly 
any  thing   In    that    act  which  was  not 
punishable   by  the   common   law.    The 
learned  lord  re-stated  the  opinions  he  had 
at  different  times  in  that  House,  as  well 
as  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  delivered  oa 
the  subject  of  joint-stock  companies,  and 
concluded  by  moving,  thai  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  thi^e  months. 
Lord  Dacre  said,  that  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bill,  surely,  to  lend  small  sumi 
under  10^  at  an  interest  of  W  per  cent 
less  than  that  charged  by  the  pawnbrokers, 
waa  of  itself  a  benefit  to  the  country.   He 
contended,  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
dot  takeik  a  correct  view  of  the  preamble 
of  the  bill.     It  embraced  not  only  pawn- 
brokerine,  but  also  advanced  on  gooda 
and  profits.    The  learned  lord  had  also 
overlboked  the  eSect  of  certain  clanses  in 
the  bill,  which  made  every  member  of 
the  company  liable  in  person  as  well  as 
in  purser    It  had  been  admitted  by  the 
learned  lord,  that  the  bill  had  been  drawa 
by  an  ablfe  hand ;  and  he  had  the  opinion 
of  an  authority,  only  second  to  the  learned 
lord,  that  it  contained  nothing  that  could 
be   legally  objected    to.    The   bill  was 
calculatea  to  afford  great  benefit  to  the 
country ;  and  it  would  therefore,  be  fnat- 
ter  of  deep  regret  to  him,  if  it  should  be 
rejected. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the- 
third  reading  9  Content  14;  Not  content 
27;  Majority  against  the  bill  IS. 
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Friday,  June  24f. 

CoKDUCT  OF  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the 
Cask  or  Canfor.J  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor,. 
presented  on  the  I4th  [see  p.  1149],  tlie 
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I  dm  itiy  there  might  be  a  handled  diflerent 
maiksy  all  manner  of  sorts  on  the  common.  I 
luid  not  told  him  then  I  had  found  my  sheejp 
on  the  common ;  that  I  had  found  eleven 
sheep  there.  Well,  we  go  along  walking  past 
one  and  past  another,  and  by  and  by  we  came 
up  to  one,  he  said,  '^  this  sheep  is  marked  like 
the  ram.'^  I  did  not  say  then  it  was  mine ;  he 
goes  a  little  forther,  and  br  and  by  he  comes 
to  another,  and  says,  ''  this  sheep  is  marked 
like  the  ram ;  '*  then  says  I,  '^  those  are  my 
sheep;  now  who  took  the  ram  ?"  then  he  told 
me ;  that  was  exactly  how  I  found  it  out. 

What  was  the  particular  mark? — ^Nothing 
but  a  black  smudged  mark,  no  letters  at  all. 

Did  he  describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  ram  was  taken,  whether  it  was  by 
night? — ^No,  in  the  daytime  I  think;  in  the 
evening. 

And  he  told  you  he  saw  Beale  take  it  away  ? 
•—Yes,  or  he  coold  not  have  told  me  where  to 
g|o  for  it ;  that  he  saw  the  ram  in  liis  posses- 
sion. 

Did  he  tell  yon  that  be  saw  Beale  take  the 
ram  away  ? — He  told  me  he  saw  him  with  the 
■am  in  a  string. 

What  was  me  value  of  the  ram?^«I  would 
not  have  taken  any  money  for  him,  for  I  had 
him  on  purpose  to  breed  from ;  the  value  of 
him  might  be  five  and  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

You  expbuned  to  Adams  tiiat  Beale  was  the 
person  whom  you  charged  ? — ^I  told  him  thai 
was  the  man  by  the  name  of  Beale. 

Did  Adams  know  that  Beale  was  the  man 
you  charged  when  he  brought  a  search  wamint 
Co  Jtfr.  Kenrick  ?— I  cannot  say  that. 

By  the  Attorney  QeneraL — ^Did  you  mention 
to  Mr.  Kenrick  that  you  had  seen  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Hugget,  who  had  seen  Beale  lead  away 
this  ram  firom  the  common  by  a  string  ? — CeN' 
tainly  not,  he  did  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
licts ;  I  told  him  I  had  a  chain  of  evidence ; 
that  I  had  clear  proof  he  had  taken  my  pro- 
perty.; that  I  had  been  to  his  fold  and  I  bad 
eeen  Uie  ram. 

You  did  not  state  the  ebain  of  evidence  or 
mention  the  name  of  Hugget? — ^I  cannot  say 
that  I  did ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  the 
man's  name  then. 

Did  you  tell  Bir.  Kenrick  you  had  seen  any 
man  that  had  seen  Beale  lead  away  the  sheep 
with  a  string  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or 
not  at  that  time;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  told 
him  I  had  a  diain  of  evidence  against  the 
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You  were  satisfied,  from  the  description 
Beale  gave  you  of  the  mark,  that  it  was  your 
merit  P-^Certainly. 

And  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  what  the  mark 
was?— Yes. 

Did  not  Mr.  Kenrick  tell  you,  <<  Beale  is  a 
very  respectable  man,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
come  when  he  is  called  for?— No,  he  did  not." 

Did  he  not  tell  you  this  was  a  subject  for  a 
civil  action  ?— No  such  thing. 

Did  not  Beale  say  that  it  was  his  sheep-?— 
At  first  he  did,  and  ttnck  to  it 


He  said  the  first  time  that  it  was  hiefara  P— 
Yes,  and  the  second  too. 

Did  ywx  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  he  insisted  it 
was  his  ram? — I  said  he  refused  to  produce  the 
fleece. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  he  said  it  was 
his  ram  ? — Certainly,  he  claimed  it. 

And  that  he  described  the  marks  on  tho 
fleece  just  as  yon  had  described  them? — I 
asked  him  whether  the  ram  he  took  had  not 
this  particular  marie,  and  he  said  it  had,  and 
that  ne  thoaght  it  was  his  ram,  and  that  some- 
body else  had  taken  it,  and  marked  it  afresh. 

Tnat  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick,  hC'  claimed 
it  as  his  ram  ? — No. 

I  thought  you  sUted,  that  you  had  told  Mr. 
Kenrick  all  which  had  passed  between  you  ami 
Beale  ?— No. 

How  came  you,  when  applving  for  a  search- 
warrant,  not  to  tell  him  all  which  had  passed  P 
—He  asked  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  questions^ 
and  I  told  him  all  he  asked  me. 

He  asked  those  questions  for  the  purpose  of 


and  that  I  could  prove  whom  I  bought  it  of. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  also,  that  Beale  said  it 
was  his  ?-^He  said  it  vras  his ;  Beale  said  be 
took  it  through  a  mistake. 

When  did  he  tell  you  that ;  that  was  after* 
wards,  was  it  not  ?— That  he  thought,  at  the  time 
when  I  applied  to  him,  that  somebody  hsMl 
marked  it  i^fresh. 

Did  not  he  insbt  upon  it  as  his  property  ^— 
He  said  it  was  his. 

Was  it  not  referred  to  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whose  property  it  was  ? — 
ffot  by  me ;  not  till  I  was  forced  to  it. 

Who  appointed  Mr.  Nash  ? — I  believe  Adams* 
or  Beale. 

Who  named  Mr.  ^e  P — ^Who  named  Mr. 
£de;  this  Beale  brought  him  with  him;  but 
he  vras  not  named  at  all ;  his  name  was  not 
mentioned  at  Kenridc's. 

How  came  it  to  be  referred  to  him  P—When 
Beale  went  home  to  fetch  (his  fleece,  he 
brought  a  friend  with  him';  and  tlus  friend- 
turuM  out  to  be  Mr.  Joseph  Ede. 

It  was  referred  to  those  two  persons,  to  d»* 
termtne  whose  property  it  was  P — ^It  was  re* 
ferred,  to  see  whether  it  was  my  fleece  or  not. 

By  Mr.  firoi^iAam.— Whatdid  Hogget tellyou 
he  had  seen  Beale  do  with  the  sheep  P— That 
he  had  seen  him  take  it. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  he  had  seen  it 
vrith  a  string  ? — ^Yes. 

Not  thai  he  had  seen  him  lake  it,  but  tliat  he 
had  seen  him  with  itP— That  he  had  seen  him 
go  past  a  public-house. 

lie  did  not  say  he  saw  him  take  it  off  tiM 
common ;  but  that  he  saw  him  pass  a  pubUo»> 
house  ?— Just  so. 

Did  you  see  any  of  Beale's  sheep  ?— ^Yes. 

What  had  mark  they  P^Thoee  I  saw  had 
no  maik  at  all ;  they  were  sheared. 
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Yoiin.haid  no  mttk  only  a  splash?— No,  a 
kind  of  a  smudse. 

Yon  haTe.saidy  yon  told  Mr.  Beale  when  you 
had- some  conversation  with  hiniy  that  you  be- 
lieved Mr.  Kenrick  was  a  great  friend  of  his  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  said  to  Beale,  when  I  i^owed  him 
the  Dote ;  I  tendered  him  Mr.  Kenrick's  note 
and  he  refused  to  take  it ;  I  said  «  Beale,  I 
consider  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  or  you  would  have  been  in  a  very  auk- 
ward  situation.'' 

What,  did  Beale  say  to  that  \ — He  said  he 
did  not  care  a  damn  for  Kenrick  and  me ;  but 
that  he. would  never  give  up  the  fleece. 
\  And  he  contended  it  was  his  own  C^Yes. 
,  And  yon  told  Mr.  Kenrick  that  ? — I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Kenrick  aAer  I  got  the  note. 

•  You  saw  him  after  you  had  seen  Beale  the 
first  time,  did  not  you?— Yes,  after  the  Sun- 
day. 

On  that  Sunday  Beale  maintained  the  sheep 
to.be  his  and  the  fleece  to  be  his  ? — Yes. 
.  And  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  that  ?:— Yes. 

That  he  said  it  was  his,  and  he  would  not 
give  it  up  ? — Yes ;  and  that  I  wanted  a  search- 
warrant  to  search  his  premises  as  it  was  my 
Eroperty ;  if  he  had  given  it  up,  I  should  not 
ave  wanted  to  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick's. 
'  By  Mr.  M.  A.  ray^.--Did  not  Adams 
come  -  into  the  room  with  a  search-warrant 
vfhich  Adams  had  written  out  for  Mr.  KenridL 
to  sign  ? — Adams  left  the  room,  and  came  in 
with  a  printed  paper ;  Mr.  Kenrick  says,  ^  What 
have  you  got  there  ?''  he  said,  <^Sir,  it  is  the 
form  of  a  search-wan  ant;"  Mr.  Kenrick  said, 
'^  this  note  I  am  writing  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose,'' or  words  to  that  effect. 

Did  Adams,  upon  your  stating  that  yon 
whed  for  a  search-warrant,  give  you  any 
paper  yourself  to  sign,  stating  the  complaint  i 
•—No,  he  did  not. 

'  Did  Mr.  Kenrick  ask  you  to  sign  any  paper  ? 
^No,  he  did  not. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  you  actually  came 
for  a  search-warrant  ?— Certainly ;  I  went  there 
for  nothing  else. 

That  you  came  for  a  search-warrant  against 
Beale  ?— Yes. 

Then  Adams  brought  in  a  printed  form  ? — 
les. 

•  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Kenrick  said  a  note 
would  do  as  well  ? — Yes. 

By  Sir  A.  JFUmn. — After  you  had  made 
Beale  acquainted  vrith  your  intention  to  charge 
him  with  a  felony,  might  he  not  have  destroyed 
that  mark  by  which  yon  proved  the  felony,  if 
lie  had  been  conscious  of  oeing  guilty  of  theft  ? 
—He  had  destroyed  it;  I  mean  to  say,  he  had 
pulled  it  all  to  pieces. 

By  the  SnUai^^Gtnenl.'^Yoa  have  said 
that  Mr.  Nash  is  land  agent  to  Mr.  Kenrick ; 
is  not  he  a  very  respectable  former  in  that 
neighbourhood  ?-^  A  very  respectable  man 
indeed. 

Is  he  not  generally  employed  as  a  referee  on 
sttbjtets  arising  between  farmers  and  gentle- 
^men  in  that  neighbourhood  ?^— It  b  the  custom 
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of  that  part  of  the  country  for  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  Cutler  generally  to  settle  things ; 
'  After  yon  had  got  the  fleece  of  your  ram, 
what  was  the  occasion  of  going  to  Mr.  Kenrick 
the  last  time  P — To  prove  to  him  that  I  had 
not  applied  without  a  just  cause  before. 

Havmg  got  your  fleece  and  vour  ram,  you 
did  not  go  the  last  time  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  to 
insult  him  ? — I  did  not. 

I  take  for  granted  you  did  not  say  any  thing 
to  him  flippant  or  rude  in  your  manner? 
— ^Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  your  habit  to  express  yourself  in 
that  way  ? — ^As  to  habit,  I  express  myself  in 
the  best  way  I  can. 

You  have  told  us  Mr.  Kenrick  got  into  a 
great  passion ;  had  you  said  any  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  irritating  Mr.  Kenrick  ?— ^I  said  no 
more  than  this,  that  I  would  not  be  searched 
by  Adams. 

Before  the  Siearch  was  proposed,  had  you,  in 
language  or  in  manner,  done  any  thing  to 
irritate  Mr.  Kenrick  ?— Never ;  there  was  not 
time ;  I  did  not  expect  I  was  going  before  Mr. 
Kenrick.  I  sent  those  notes  in  by  Adams, 
and  I  had  no  more  idea  that  I  was  going 
before  Mr.  Kenrick,  than  tliat  I  was  coming 
to  this  House. 

By  Mr.  Goulbum, — How  came  you  to  have 
sheep  on  West  wood-common  P — ^That  I  do 
not  know,  that  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

By  Mr.  Peel, — When  Beale  produced  the 
fleece,  you  had  no  doubt  whatever  it  was  the 
fleece  of  your  ram  ? — I  knew  it  was  my  fleece, 
he  said  it  was  from  that  ram. 

He  did  not  make  any  attempt  whatever  to 
bring  forward  any  other  fleece  ? — ^No,  he  only 
produced  that. 

By  Mr,  W.  Lamb. — ^How  came  you  to  pe* 
tition  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — There  was  no  other  place  I  could  ap- 
ply to  that  I  knew ;  I  had  done  every  thing ; 
I  had  brought  him  to  a  court  of  justice,  and 
he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  I  had  laid 
against  him,  and  there  was  no  other  place 
where  I  could  get  protection ;  I  did  it  to  let 
the  country  see  that  though  a  man  is  poor,  if 
he  has  got  spirit  and  money,  the  great  will  be 
brought  to  justice  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Did  no  one  advise  yon  to  take  this  course  ? 
—Not  a  single  soul ;  for  my  determination 
always  was,  till  such  time  as  I  had  had 
redress  made  to  me  for  the  injury  I  had  sus- 
tained, that  I  would  follow  Kenrick  up. 

Who  wrote  the  petition  you  presented  to 
the  House? — My  attorney,  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Broughton  of  Falcon-square. 

He  drew  up  the  petition  according  to  yoor 
instructions,  aid  he  ?— Ceruinlv. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  contents  joi 
that  petition  ? — ^I  am. 

Are  you  aware  that  it  is  stated  in  that  pe* 
tition^  that  you  presented  it  on  account  of  the 
indignation  you  felt  at  the  delay  of  justice  ? 
—Certainly. 

Should  yon  have  presented  that  petition,  if 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the  demand,  and  the 
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tdd  me  what  they  wrote ;  I  told  mjr  couiisel 
what  I  should  agree  to  and  nothing  else,  and 
how  they  settled  I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  your  counsel  ?— Mr.  Mariyat 
You  and  Mr.  Manyat  conversed  together 
ufKHi  the  subject^— ^o;  Mr.  Thessiger  I  gave 
the  instructions  to. 
He  was  also  your  counsel  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  converse  with  him  as  to  the  terms 
•a  which  you  would    settle,  this   business? 
^-•Yes ;  I  told  him  if  I  was  to  be  at  a  farthiDg 
loss  about  this,  the  trial  should  go  on.    They 
first  of  all  began  to  propose  something  about 
five-and-twenty  pounds ;  when  that  was  men- 
tioned to  me,  I  said  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  I  shall  go  on,  as  Kenrick 
has  said  he  will  ruin  me,  I  will  see  whether 
he  shall  ruin  me  or  not. 

You  trusted  the  arrangement  to  your  coun- 
sel ?•-*  Certainly. 

When  was  it  you  received  the  money  ? — ^I 
hare  received  no  money ;  my  attorney  has  I 
believe.  I  think  he  said  they  had  paid  him 
4he  costs. 

\yhen  had  you  first  any  conversation  with 
your  attorney,  as  to  the  costs  being  paid  P 
— Whethet  it  was  a  month  or  a  fortnight  s^o, 
w  a  week  ago^  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  Kenrick  bad  paid 
<he  coftts? — I  believe  he  did. 

When  was  the  time  that  he  told  you  Kenrick 
jHui  paid  the  costs  ? —  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  receive  the  5/.  damages  ? — ^My  at- 
4(Nmey  has  perhaps  received  it. 

How  soon  after  his  telling  you  he  had  re- 
(Oeived  the  costs,  did  you  direct  him  to  draw 
«l|>  the  petition  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  not  know  where  you  gave  him  in- 
«lructions  for  this  petition,  whether  at  your 
-own  house,  or  his  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  at  my  house,  or  his  f — Most  likely  at  the 
(Office. 

When  did  you  first  propose  yourself,  before 
iihe  assiies,  to  compromise  this  action  with 
Jtfr.  Kenrick  P — Never. 

You  mean  to  say  no  ofier  of  any  kind  was 
jnade  till  you  got  to  the  assizes  ?^Not  on  my 
fNurt 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  your 
sttorney  made  an  offer  of  compromise  to  Mr. 
'£«nrick|  before  tue assises  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
Jcdge. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was 
ito  from  what  you  heard  ? — Never;  I  never  did. 
By  Sir  R,  liPUMm.^You  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  said,  he  would  ruin  you ; 
on  what  authority  is  tliat  stated  ? — ^It  was  com- 
mon talk  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  fact  it 
was  said  to  my  wife,  and  my  wife  was  ill  for 
jix  months  through  it,  she  was  frightened. 

By  Mr.  Venmaiu — Were  you  told  by  your 
.counsel  or  your  attorney,  after  the  compromise 
had  been  made,  what  the  terms  of  it  were  ? — 
I  was  not  told  at  all,  no  furth^  than  my  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Thessiger  was,  that  if  I  was 
jo  be  at  a  farthing  Iom  the  busineM  should 
goon. 


Were  you  told  that  the  defendant's  attorney 
consented  to  pay  the  costs,  as  between  attor- 
ney and  client,  so  that  you  were  to  be  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  in  the  cause  ?— Yes, 
after  I  came  out  of  court. 

Did  you  see  the  writing  afterwards? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  understand  by  being  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  the  cause? — All  the 
expense  in  the  looking  after  the  sheep,  and 
going  about  [The  witness  was  directed  to 
withdraw]. 

llie  Counsel  for  Mr.,  Kenrick  were  asked  in 
what" way  they  proposed  to  proceed? — Mr. 
Gurney  stated,  that  he  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  put  in  an  answer  by  Mr.  Kenrick  to 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Canfor.  The  Counsel  was 
informed,  that  he  might  read  the  statement 
referred  to  by  him  as  part  of  his  Speech.  Mr. 
Gurney  then  proceeaed  lo  read  the  paper. 
It  purported  to  be  the  Petition  of  William 
Kenrick  of  Betchworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey^ 
esq.  and  set  forth, 

''That  thj  petitioner,  having  perused  the 
petition  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Martin 
Money  Canfor,  begs  leave  to  state,  that  the 
petitioner  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  all  persons  on  justice  business  till  ten 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  after  that  hour  (if 
at  home)  on  any  matters  of  urgency,  but  that 
his  servant  has  instructions  not  to  introduce 
any  person  after  that  hour  till  he  has  ascertained 
the  business  on  which  he  came  is  urgent ;  thait 
the  petitioner's  butler  Adams  having  informed 
the  petitioner  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Canfor 
(whom  the  petitioner  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  before)  wanted  a  search-warrant,  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  admitted ;  Adams  then  in- 
troduced Canfor,  and  then  left    the  room; 
Canfor  then  stated,  as  the  ground  of  his  ap- 
plication for  such  warrant,  that  he  had  Icvt 
several  sheep  from  Charlwood  Common,  and 
amongst  others,  a  ram,  and  that  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Beale,  of  Reigate,  had  lately  taken 
up  a  ram  from  Westwood-common,    in  the 
parish  of  Leigh  (which  parish  adioins  Rei^tA 
and   Chariwood);  that  he  had  been  to  Mr. 
Beale's  and  seen  the  ram,  which  was  then  shorn 
and  claimed  it  as  his  property,  and  that  Beale 
suted  that  he  had  taken  up  the  ram  from  off 
Westwood-common,   it  having  strayed  from 
his  pasture,  and  refused  to  give  it  up  or  pro- 
duce the  fleece,  insisting  they  were  bis  own 
property ;  upon  this  representation  the  pe- 
titioner told  Canfor,  be  tnought  it  a  case  for  a 
civil  action,  and  not  for  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  declined  to  give  him  a  search-warrant; 
Canfor  then  became  very  importunate,  and 
used  some  intemperate  language,  saying  that 
the  petitioner  did  not  know  his  business,  and 
he  would  go  to  another  magistrate ;  and  said 
he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the  magistrate 
at  Reigate;  upon  which  the  petitioner  told 
him  to  do  so,  and  that  the  petitioner  was  sure, 
if  the  same  statement  was  made  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, he  would  not  issue  any  search-warrant ; 
that  Canfor  still  continuing  to  press  4br  p. 
learch-WARant^   and  itatiiig»  that  unless  be 
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whole  expenset  after  the  affair  at  Kingston  f 
— I  cannot  say  bat  what  I  should ;  I  never 
promised  Mr.  Kenrick  that  I  would  not,  and 
that  therefore  remained  with  me. 

Should  you  or  not  ? — I  think  I  should. 

Still  it  is  doubtful? — I  should  have  Con- 
sidered it ;  I  should  not  have  dropt  it  easy ; 
I  should  not  have  given  it  up  easy. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  your  presenting 
this  petition  is  not  entirely  in  consequence  of 
his  not  having  paid  you  your  demand  sub- 
sequent to  that  trial  ? — No,  I  deny  that  in 
toto. 

Did  you  not  say,  that  when  Mr.  Kenrick 
refused,  you  threatened  that  you  would  *'  tackle*^ 
him  ? — All  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  it 
was  through  Mr.  Kenrick's  desire  I  was  to  be 
at  the  loss  I  was,  and  if  it  was  Mr.  Kenriek's 
desire,  or  leastwise,  if  his  attorneys  had  acted 
according  to  his  instructions,  I  certiuoly 
should  tackle  him  again. 

Subsequently  to  £at  you  gave  instmctions 
to  your  attorney,  in  consequence  of  which 
that  petition  was  prepared  ? — Then  I  beg  to 
Consider  with  myself  that  part  why  I  was  to 
tackle  him. 

In  consequence  of  your  considering  how 
you  were  to  tackle  him,  this  petition  was  pre- 
pared ? — Yes. 

Therefore,  if  Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  you  the 
money,  you  would  not  have  presented  the 
petition? — ^That  I  cannot  say;  I  never  pro- 
mised that  yet ;  as  for  paying  me,  it  was  no 
toore  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  pay  me. 

How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  last  answers, 
ihat  in  consequence  of  the  money  not  being 
paid,  you  considered  how  you  should  tackle 
him,  but  that  your  presenting  that  petition  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nonpayment  of  the 
money  ? — No  more  it  had ;  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Brotr^Aam.-*Did  you  offer  to  make 
a  deposition  to  Mr.  Kenrick  on  oath? — I  did. 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  the  ram,  and  was  come 
there  to  swear  to  it. 

Did  he  refuse  to  examine  you  upon  oath  ? 
—He  did  not  say  either  way. 

You  never  prosecuted  Beale  for  a  felony? 
—I  could  not.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  taken  the 
evidence  from  me ;  I  was  obliged  to  promise 
tiie  man  that  I  would  not  prosecute  him,  to 
get  the  fleece  from  him. 

It  was  the  promise  prevented  it? — ^Yes. 

By  Mr.  PeeL — With  respect  to  the  com- 

Sromise  with  Mr.  Kenrick,  was  that  by  your 
irectionsf — No;  Mr.  Oumey  can  tell  you  all 
about  that. — I  was  out  of  court;  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Oil  I  came  io. 

When  you  knew  about  it,  were  you  dissatis- 
ied  with  the  kmoufkt  yoti  were  to  receive, 
under  the  compromise  your  counsel  had  made  f 
— ^No;  or  I -should  not  h«ve  aneed  to  it. 

You  agreed  to  receive  5^?  — Yes ;  and  all 
my  costs  t  had  been  put  to  was  to  be  made 
^pod  bv  him,  that  was  my  instructions  to  my 
counsel,  or  the  case  was  to  go  on ;  Kenridc  had 
•^d  all  along  that  he  would  ruin  me;  there- 
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fbro  I  said  we  witl  ee«  whether  yon  will  or 
not. 

What  other  sitnations  does  Mr.  Kenrick. 
hold? — He  is  a  judge  in  Wales. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  bringing 
this  forward  ? — No,  not  particularly;  that  waa 
to  let  it  be  seen  whether  he  has  doae  his  duty 
as  a  magistrate. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  statement, "  That 
the  petitioner  is  injincea  to  consider  an  inres* 
tigation  of  this  case  more  peculiarly  important, 
from  the  circiunstance  <xf  the  said  WiHiaia 
Kenrick  bein^  one  of  his  maies^s  justices  of 
the  neat  session,  in  Wales  ?^—WelL  I  shouht 
think  that  Mr.  Kenrick  is  not  a  fit  man  to 
bang  a  man  if  he  goes  on  the  way  he  did  with 
me. 

That  is  one  of  your  reasons  f — Yes ;  that  it 
he  administers  instice  in  Wales  as  h«  did  in 
Surrey,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  go  down  ia^ 
Wales  for  justice. 

Your  motive  for  bringing  forward  thhr  is  not 
that  yon  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr«  Kemkk  for 
withholding  from  you  any  sum  yon  think  yoar« 
self  entitled  to,  but  that  a  man  who  has  sx> 
acted  should  be  removed  ?'•— If  he  had  acted 
according  to  his  oath  he  was  bound  to  support 
me,  and  I  conceive  he  has  done  every  thing  he^ 
did  against  me ;  I  believe,  when  he  took  his 
oath  as  a  magistrate,  he  swore  to  do  every 
thing  just  between  man  and  man,  and  not  to 
decide  without  hearing  both  parties;  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  he  decided  this  without  hear-' 
ing  any ;  that  ij,  that  he  did  not  hear  me  in 
the  way  he  should. 

Had  you  any  wish  to  prevent  the  detaO  of 
this  in  the  public  newspapers  ? — ^To  prevent* 
what? 

To  prevent  the  publication  of  this  ?^-I  never' 
troubled  my  head  vrith  publications. 
.  What  did  you  mean  by  this  statement, 
'^That  the  petitioner  disckoms  all*  personal 
hostility  to  tne  said  William  Kenrick,  which  he* 
submits  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  his 
desire  by  the  compromise  of  the  said  action,  to 
prevent  a  detail  or  the  foregoing  &cts  ? — ^Tbere 
would  not  be  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  would 
have  been  so  easy  about  the  businesses  I  waa, 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ;  I  have  got  no  ill 
will  against  Mr.  Kenrick* 

Did  you  instruct  ^e  person,  who  prepared 
this  petition  to  draw  those  two  paragraphs  P 
— I  directed  him  to  draw  up  the  petition,  and 
let  me  see  it ;  I  then  approved  0/  it. 

Did  you  know  Beale  before  this  happened?' 
— No,  I  was  quite  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  name 
in  my  life. 

By  the  JMoriM^y^CTmeral.— With  respect  tn 
the  compromise  which  took  place  at  the  naizes^^ 
were  the  terms  of  that  arranged  between  your 
counsel  and  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Kenridif 
—I  know  nothing  vfhat  the  counsel  has  dopCii' 
as  I  tell  you ;  Bir.  Gumey  is  the  only  one  wfcer 
can  tell  you  upon  that  business. 

Were  you  present  at  that  time  f^Certafnly, 
but  what  they  did  I  do  not  know;  they  never 
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(qld  mt  «liM  tlicy. wrote;  I  told  my  coiusel 
what  I  shonld  •agree  to  and  nothing  else,  and 
how  they  pet4e4  I  do  not  know. 

SVbo  was  yo«r  cooniel  ?— 'Mr.  Manyat. 

You  and  Mr.Manyat  ooBTened  together 
i^^ott  the  aobjieot?— ^o;  Mr.  Thessiger  I  gave 
the  inttEQctions  to. 

Ue  was  also  your  counsel  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  yon  convene  with  him  as  to  the  terms 
ma  which  yoa  would  settlei.  this  business? 
*-«Yes ;  I  told  him  if  I  was  to  be  at  a  farthing 
loss  about  this,  the  trial  sbonld  go  on.  They 
fint  of  all  began  to  propose  something  about 
five-aad-twenty  pounds ;  when  that  was  men* 
tiooed  to  me,  I  said  I  should  ha?e  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  j  I  shall  go  on,  as  Kenrick 
has  said  he  will  ruin  me,  I  will  see  whether 
he  shall  niio  me  or  not. 

You  trusted  the  arrangement  to  your  coun- 
sel f'-'Certaictly. 

When  was  it  you  reoeiYed  the  money  ? — I 
Iwse  veceived  no  money ;  my  attorney  has  I 
Mieve.  I  think  he  said  they  had  paid  him 
4hee9ets» 

Vf[hen  had  you  first  any  conversation  with 
your  attorney,  as  to  the  costs  being  paidf 
-— Whethet  it  was  a  month  or  a  Ibrtnight  i^o^ 
w  aweek  ag<s  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  not  teU  you  that  lUnrick  had  paid 
4he  costs? — I  believe  he  did. 

When  wasthe  tim«  that  be  told  you  Kemick 
toi  paid  the  costs  \ —  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  leoeive  the  d/.  damages  7—My  at- 
jlarm^  has  perhaps  received  it. 

How  soon  after  his  telling  you  he  had  re» 
jQsived  the  oo^ts,  did  you  direct  him  to  draw 
Mp  the  petition?— I  eannet  eay» 

Do  you  not  khow  where  you  gave  him  io^ 
ntfudions  for  this  petitieo,  whether  at  your 
■«wn  house,  or  hu  N— I  cannot  say  whether  it 
.mras  at  my  house,  or  hit  f  •-^Most  likely  at  the 
silfice. 

When  did  you  first  propose  yourself,  before 
4he  aasiaes,  to  comprMuise  -this  action  with 
Jtfc  iKeiffiok?— Never. 

You  aMan  to  say  no  oflfer  of  any  kind  was 

le  tUl  you  got  to  the  assises  ?^Not  on  my 
|Mrt 

Yau  have  oo  veasen  to  believe  that  your 
sitlorMy  subde  «n  oUtx  of  compromise  to  Mr. 
^eaiick,  hefoce  iiieossiaes  ?*-Not  to  my  know- 
dtdge. 

nave  you  «ny  laasen  to  believe,  that  it  was 
90  iwm  what  you  heaid  ^— Never ;  I  never  did. 

By  Sir  Ji.  IFUmw.— You  have  eUted  that 
'Hr.  Kenrick  had  said,  he  would  fuio  you; 
jon  what  -authority  is  tliat  stated  ? — It  was  com* 
jnon  talk  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  h/oX  it 
"m^M  said  to  my  wife,  and  my  wife  was  ill  for 
mx  months  through  it,  she  was  frightened. 

By  Mr.  J>mMaik^Wero  you  told  by  your 
xonnsel  or  your  attorney,  after  the  compromise 
had  been  made,  whatthetermsof  it  weiel-^ 
I  was  not  tald  at  aM,  no  further  than  ny  in^ 
^tcuetkms  to  Mr.  Thessiger  was,  that  if  I  was 
^  be  aft  a  feithhig  loss  the  basisMss  eh«uld 
goon. 


'  Were  yon  told  that  the  defendant's  attornev 
consented  to  pay  the  costs,  as  between  attor- 
ney and  client,  so  that  you  were  to  be  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  in  the  cause  ?<^Yes, 
after  I  came  out  of  court. 

Did  you  see  the  writing  afterwards? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  understand  by  being  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  the  cause? — ^AU  Uie 
expense  in  the  looking  after  the  sheep,  and 
gcung  about  [The  witness  was  directed  to 
withdraw]. 

The  Counsel  for  Mr^  Kenrick  were  asked  in 
what* way  they  proposed  to  proceed? — Mr. 
Gurney  stoted,  that  he  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  put  in  an  answer  b^Mr.  Kenrick  to 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Canfor.  The  Counsel  was 
informed,  that  he  might  read  the  statement 
referred  to  by  him  as  part  of  his  Speech.  Mr. 
Gurney  then  proceeaed  to  read  the  paper. 
It  purported  to  be  the  Petition  of  William 
Kenrick  of  Betchworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
esq.  and  set  forth, 

''That  tin  petitioner,  having  perused  the 

5 etition  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Martin 
loney  Canfor,  begs  leave  to  state,  that  the 
petitioner  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  all  persons  on  justice  business  till  ten 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  after  that  hour  (if 
at  home)  on  any  matters  of  urgency,  but  that 
his  servant  has  instructions  not  to  introduce 
any  person  aiWr  that  hour  till  he  has  ascertained 
the  business  on  which  he  came  is  urgent ;  that 
the  petitioner's  buder  Adams  having  informed 
the  petitioner  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Canfor 
(whom  the  petidooer  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  before)  wanted  a  search-warrant,  he  directed 
that  he  should  he  admitted;  Adams  then  in- 
troduced Canfor,  and  then  left   the  room; 
Canfor  then  atated,  as  the  ground  of  his  ap- 
plication for  such  warrant,  that  he  had  loat 
several  sheep  from  Charlwood  Common,  and 
amongst  others,  a  ram,  and  that  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Beale,  of  Beigate,  had  lately  taken 
up  a  ram  from  Westwood-common,    in  the 
parish  of  Leigh  (which  parish  adioins  Beigate 
and  CharlwMd) ;  that  he  had  been  to  Mr. 
Beale's  and  seen  the  mm,  which  was  thenshom 
and  claimed  it  as  his  property,  and  that  Beale 
stated  that  he  had  taken  up  the  ram  from  off 
Westwood-oommon,  it  having  strayed  from 
his  pasture,  and  refosed  to  give  it  up  or  pr^ 
duce  the  fleece,  insisting  they  were  his  own 
property;  upon  this  ropcesentation  the  pe- 
titioner told  Canfor,  he  thought  it  a  case  fpr  a 
civil  action,  and  not  for  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  declined  to  give  him  a  search-warrant; 
Canfor  then  became  very  importunate,  and 
used  some  inteinpecaie  language,  saying  that 
the  petitioner  dia  not  know  his  business,  and 
he  would  go  to  another  magistrate ;  and  said 
he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Buigess,  the  magistrate 
at  Beigate;  upon  which  the  petitioner  told 
him  to  do  so,  and  that  the  petitioner  was  sure, 
if  the  same  statement  was  made  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, he  would  not  issue  any  search-warrant ; 
that  Canfor  still  continuing  to  press  for  9. 
■wuTffh-wiTfgnti   and  sutingf  that  unless  he 
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\cQttld  compel  the  production  of  the  fleece,  he 
'^should  not  be  able  to  prove  his  property  in 
the  ram,  and  that  he  was  apprehensiFe  Beale 
'^ould  destroy  it,  the  petitioner  told  him  that 
Beale  was  the  brother  of  the  petitioner's 
liailiff,  and  that  the  petitioner  was  unacquainted 
with  him,  but  understood  that  he  was  a  re- 
spectable farmer,  and  a  roan  of  good  character, 
and  not  likely  to  act  in  that  way ;  that  the  pe- 
titioner would  give  him  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  summons,  which  he. had  no  doubt  would  pro- 
cure the  fleece ;  Canfor  then  requested  the  pe- 
titioner to  do  so,  and  the  petitioner  accordingly 
proceeded  to  write  the  summons  stated  in 
Canfor's  petition ;  while  the  petitioner  was  so 
doing,  his  servant  (Adams)  came  into  the  room, 
and  offered  the  petitioner  a  blank  search-war- 
rant j  on  which  the  petitioner  said  it  was  not  a 
case  which  required  a  search-warrant,  Adams 
then  retired,  and  the  petitioner  proceeded  to 
'finish  the  letter  or  summons  mentioned  in 
Canfor's  petition,  which  the  petitioner  deliver- 
ed to  Canfor,  directing  him  to  take  a  constable 
to  serve  it  on  Mr.  Beale ;  but  the  petitioner  has 
xxo  recollection  that  he  told  bim  he  might 
serve  it  himself ;  when  the  petitioner  afterwards 
saw  the  summons  he  perceived  he  had  incon- 
siderately described  the  charge  as  if  it  had 
been' actually  preferred  before  the  petitioner, 
certainly  implying  thereby,  the  petitioner  con- 
sidered a  felony  had  been  actually  committed, 
an  idea  never  for  a  moment  entertained  b^  the 
petitioner,  and  the  observations  the  petitioner 
made  to  Canfor  decidedly  prove  it  to  have 
been  most  foreign  to  bis  mind,  and  he  trusts 
as  unequivocally  show,  that  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  assist  one  neighbour  to  settle  a  dispute  with 
another,  and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  after  that 
summons  had  been  served,  Beale,  as  the  pe- 
titioner was  informed,  came  to  his  house  and 
complained  of  it,  and  desired  Adams  to  tell 
the  petitioner  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
'neighbouring  farmer;  the  petitioner  desired 
him  to  be  told  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
petitioner  to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with 
It ;  Canfor  also  afterwards  came,  as  the  pe- 
titioner heard,  and  met  Beale  before  he  had 
•  left  the  petitioner's  premises,  but  the  petitioner 
was  not  at  home,  and  t>n  that  occasion  he  did 
not  see  either  of  them;  the  second  time  that  the 
petitioner  saw  Canfor  was,  he  believes,  on  the 
t7ih  of  June;  Adams  introduced  him,  and 
then  left  the  room ;  and  Capfor  then  produced 
the  fleece  and  two  samples  of  wool,  and  two 
notes  sigiied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  and  Mr. 
£de,  stating  that  the  samples  were  like  the 
wool  prod(iced,with  the  view,  as  the  petitioner 
understood,  of  satisfying  the  petitioner  the 
fleece  belonged  to  him  (Canfor);  but  he 
petitioner  was  by  no  means  convinced  thereof; 
and  from  something  that  was  said  by  him, 
which  the  petitioner  does  not  distinctly  recol- 
lect, he  was  induced  to  question  him  if  he  had 
obta  i  ned  it  by  means  of  thepetitioner's  summons, 
when  he  said  <"  Yes ;"  the  petitioner  asked, 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  itf  he  said,  to  take 
It  home  and  keep  it ;  the  petitioner  then  uked 
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if  Mr.  Beale  consented  to  his  so  doing }  h^ 
said  he  did  not;  the  petitioner  then  desired 
him  to  leave  the  fleece  with  him  for  *  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  obtained,  viz.  to 
secure  the  production  of  it  as  evident,  when 
wanted  for  that  purpose ;  this  he  ^Canfor)  per^ 
emptorily  and  repeatedly  refused  to  do ;  and 
thereupon  the  petitioner  told  him  he  must 
detain  him  (Canfor),  for  which'  detention  the 
action  mentioned-  in  Canfor*s  petition  was 
brought,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door/  and 
rang  the  bell  which  Adams  answered,  and  the 
petitioner  desired  him  to  detain  Mr.  Canfor 
until  he  gave  up  the  fleece,  and  the  letter,  or 
summons;  but  the  petitioner  does  n<H recollect, 
and  thinks  he  did  not  order  hrm  to  search  him 
(Canfor)  for  the  summons  or  letter;  and 
the  petitioner  sent  another  servant  for 
Batchelor,  the  constable ;  the  petitioner  cannot 
recollect,  and  firmly  believes  he  did  not  at 
any  time  during  his  first  or  this  interview  with 
Canfor,  speak  in  a' high,  menacing,  or  com- 
manding tone,  or  that  -  he  was  any  ^way 
agitated,  or  in  a  passion ;  when  Batchelor 
arrived,  which  he  did  in  a  few  minutes, 
Canfor  held  out  his  pocket  for  Batchelor  to  take 
out  the  summons,  and  quietly  gave  up  the 
fleece,  and  went  away  ;  the  petitioner  saw  no 
violence  used,  the  constable  kept  possession  of 
the  'fleece  and  summons  until  the  trial ;  the 

Petitioner  thought  that  if  any  question  was  to 
e  settled  as  to  the  property  in  the  ram,  that 
the  fleece  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  custody 
of  Canfor ;  it  never  was  the  petitioner's  intenn 
tion  to  take  it  out  of  the  possession  of  one  party 
to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the  other;  all 
that  the  petitioner  desired  was,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  custody  of  some  indiflerent  person, 
or  of  the  constable,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
if  any  trial  should  take  place;  and  the  peti- 
tioner also  thought  his  summons  to  Beale  ought 
to  have  been  returned  to  the  petitioner;  the 
petitioner  was  not  at  the  assises,  and  the  com* 
promise  then'  made  was  directly  in  oppotitidii 
to  the  petitioner's  wishes  and  express  direetionSy 
and  knovm  to  be  so  by  his  solicitor  and  coun- 
sel ;  the  pelitioner  has  paid  the  SL  damages 
agreed  on,  and  134/.  more  for  Canfor's  costs 
in  such  action,  taxed  as  between  attorney  and 
client ;  the  petitioner  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
every  thing  that  passed  between  the  parties  pr 
between  themand  any  other  person,  except  es 
above  stated,  until  a  few  days  before  the  'a»> 
sizes,  and  the  petitioner  protests  against  beiag 
in  any  manner  affected  thereby;  the  petitioner, 
had  no  knowledge  of  Canfor  before  he  called 
the  first  time,  as  above  stated ;  the  petitioner 
knew  William  Beale,  had  never  spoken  to  hiniy 
nor  did  afterwards,  until  a  few  days  before  the 
trial  of  Canfor's  action;  the  petitioner  could 
have  had- no  motive  for  partiality,  or  for  denial 
of  justice ;  the  petitioner  does  not  presuBMlo 
say  that  he  may  not  have  erred  in  jodgment, 
hot,  if  be  did,  he  with  the  fullest  oonfidenoe 
submits  his  conduct  to  the  fkvoumble  eonsideiw 
ation  of  ^e  House,  and  pr^ys  that  juftiM  AMty 
be  done  bim  in  the  preaises." 
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•  'Mr.'Oiriify  then  spoke  in'  the  following 
tehns : — '^  I  should  have  thought  I  might  b^Te 
rested  the  case  of  Mr.-  Kenrick  on  his  own 
statement  of  it,  were  it  not  for  that  part  of  the 
transaction  in  wbic\^  I  was  personally  con- 
cerned. •  Mr.  kenridc  intrusted  his  defence 
against  Canfor  to  Mrl  BoUand  and  myself,  and 
when  the  trial  was*  called  on,  I  understood  that 
the '  object  of  Canfor  ^as  only  to  obtain  his 
costs.  Certainly, '  I  was  of  opinion,  that  Mr*. 
Kenrick  had  not  a  legal  defence,  and  that  a 
verdict  must  pass  against  him,  -which  would 
carry  cost^.  I  suggested,  therefore,  to  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  that  if  such  were  really 
the  object  of  Canfor,  that  object  might  be  at- 
tained by  taking  a  verdict,  which  we  should 
not  resist.  The  plaintiff  was  accordingly  called, 
and  he  and  his  counsel  consulted,  and  with  his 
perfect  approbation  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  costs,  of  course,  would  remain  to  be  taxed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  would  neces- 
sarily take  into  Ids  consideration  the  terms  of 
the  arraiigement ;  and  who  would  allow  costs 
to  the  full  extent  according  to  those  terms. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  will  remain  for  this  House 
to  determine  whether,  after  the  party  has  been 
disappointed  in  the  amouot  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive, the  petition  has  not  been  resorted  to  rather 
as  a  measure  of  revenge  than  of  justice.  What 
other  ^meaning  could  be  given  to  the  phrase, 
that  Canfor  would  again  "tackle"  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, if  he  were  not.  able  to  obtain  from  him  a 
Jarger  sum  -of  money  than  the  officer  of-  the 
court  awarded  P  The  case  appears  to  l>e  this, 
.and  this  only.  A  perfect  stranger  waits  upon 
Mr.  Keniick  as  a  magistrate,  and  charges  a 
man  of  a  respectable  station  and  character  with 
a  felony.  lie  states,  that  a  number  of  his  sheep 
had  strayed,  and  that  a  part  were  found  upon 
Westwood  Common ;  that  Bealehad  taken  one 
of  them ;— that  he  found  it  in  his  fold  with 
others,  and  that  it  was  shorn  like  others.  The 
.iarmer  insisted  that  it  was  his  own  rahi,  which 
.he.  imagined  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  and 
ivhich  had  been  marked  by  some  other  person, 
in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  property. 
The  fsrmer  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  his 
mark,  and  he  produced  the  fleece ;  but,  if  the 
manner  and  deportment  of  Canfor  were  then 
at  all  like  what  they  have  been  this  evening, 
•it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  ooca- 
•ioned  some  little  degree  of  reluctance  on  Uie 
part  of  Beale,  the  party  accused.  The  question 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Kenrick  as  one  merely  of 
disputed  property :  two  different  men  claimed 
the  same  sheep,  and  one  of  the  parties  claiming 
re<luired  a  search-warrant  against  the  other  as 
for  a  felony.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  hardly 
'be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  search-war- 
rant is  to  be  granted  on  every  occasion,  merely 
becanse  it  is  asked  for.  If  so,  the  situation  of 
a  iMgistnUa  will  he  rendered  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  Gentlemen  of  rank 
and  learning  will  no  loncer  be  required  for  this 
important  office,  to  decide  under  what  circum- 
,  atances  they  will  invade  the  security  of  a  man's 
dwelling,  or  infringe  the  personal  liberty  of  the 


subject.  If  it  be  imperative  to  grant  search* 
warrants  on  demand,  no  inquiiy  will  be  neceti 
sary,  and  discretion  rendered  useless.  Mr* 
Kenrick  exercised  his  judgment  when  he  was 
applied  to;  and  to  me.  it  seems  that  he  exer« 
cised  his  judgment  soundly  when  he  refused 
the  search-warrant.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  was  wrong  in  his 
decision,  I  say  confldently  that  it  does  not 
establish  a  case  for  calling  a  magistrate .  to  the 
bar  of  this  House  to  answer  an  accusation  of 
this  description.  If  a  magistrate  be  guilty  of 
misconduct,  the  courts  of  law  are  open  to  an 
application  against  him  from  any  individual, 
however  poor ;  and  Mr.  Canfor,  who  is  not 
stated  to  be  a  pauper,  might  have  resorted 
thither.  Mr.  Canfor  might  have  moved  the 
court  of  KingVbench,  or  he  might  have  pre- 
ferred an  indictment  against  Mr.  Kenridc ;  but 
he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  con- 
sidered merely  that  he  had  suffered  a  civil  in- 
jury ;  for  that  injury  he  commenced  a  civil  ac- 
tion, and  he  received  compeosation*upon  terms 
consented  to  by  himself.  He  comes  before 
this  House,  however,  alleging  that  there  has 
been  a  denial  of  justice,  by  which  a  chane  of 
felony  has  been  suppressed  or  defeated.  I  beg 
to  ask  in  what  way  has  any  denial  of  justfce 
been  proved.  What  would  a  search-warrant 
have  obtained  for  hiin  more  than  he  did  obtain 
by  means  of  the  summons  .which  was  grantedf 
danfor  had  his  ram  and  its  fleece  restored  to 
him ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  shew  that  Beale 
bad  acted  dishonestly  in  taking  it  from  West- 
wood  Common.  Then,  let  me  ask,  in  the 
second  place,  how  has  a  charge  of  felony  been 
suppressed  or  defeated  ?  What  means  of  pro- 
secution had  Canfor  before,  which  he  had  not 
after  the  refusal  to  grant  the  search-warrant  f 
He  was  obstructed  and  crippled^  in  no  way, 
and  he  might  liave  proceeded  in  many  ways, 
biit  to  this  hour  he  has  instituted  no  prosecu- 
tion. I  therefore  humbly  but  confidently  sub- 
mit, that  taking  all  the  mcts  stated  in  Canfor's 
petition  to  be  true,  they  amount  to  nothing ;  he 
went  to  a  magistrate  on  a  question  of  disputed 
property;  the  magistrate,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  refused  a  search-warrant,  and  the 
complainant  re-possessed  himself  of  all  he  had 
lost. without  it.  He  did  not  state  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick that  he  could  produce  a  man  who  smt 
Beale  leading  away  tne  ram  in  a  string.  Beale 
asserted  that  the  animal  was  his  own,  and  thai 
it  had  strayed  from  his  flock.  Taking,'  there- 
fore, the  petition,  and  the  whole  statement  of 
Canfor  this  night,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tence for  imputing  to  Mr.  Kenrick  a  denial  of 
justice,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other 
motives  than  thoee  which  ought  to  guide  a  ma- 
gistrate in  y<the  impartial  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsible functions.'' 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Gurnqft 
whether  be  intended  to  call  any  evidence  ?  The 
learned  gentleman  replied,  that  he  did  not  feel 
it  to  be  necessary.  Mr.  Bolland  being  asked, 
whether  he  desired  to  address  any  observations 
to  the  conmitteei  tuted,  that  be  did  not  SseUt 
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«0  jb«  otwffWiy*  '  Tbe  counsel  wei«  t^  dih 

>  Lord  Buitnor  4lwQ  note,  and  said, 
Hiat  retidmc  in  tfae  tieighboyaiieod  of 
Mr.  Kenrick,  he  was  abla  to  gire 
the  same  testimony  to  his  character 
Aod  conduct  which  bad  been  borne  on 
afi>riaer  nighi  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Smseyp  He  also  knew  Beales  and  had 
always  looked  upon  bioi  as  a  worthy  3nd 
lK>iM6t  oan,  A  search-^warvant  ooghi  not 
to  be  granted  but  in  cases  of  grava  auspi* 
cion»  and  do  feloniotis  intent  had  been  aS 
aU  made  out  against  Beale.  Mr.  Nash, 
jthe  individual  to  whom  reference  had 
iheen  bad  by  the  parties,  was  a  highly  re- 
apectable  ^rio^r,  much  ^m(>loyed  in  valu- 
JAg  4aDd.'«ad'iB  satttiog  disputes  between 
fvivata  parties. 

Mr.  Omming  aaid*  he  apprehended  it 
"Was  quiie  impossible  to  preoesd  imfhthe 
ease,  in  its  present  state.  They  had,  on 
•one  sidej  evidence  given  at  their  hkv^ 
wbicfh  would  be  printed;  on  the  other 
aidew  d>ey  had  the  speech  of  .a  learned 
joaoMel^'WdbHshaias/avainesioenu  Xbey^er- 
aiUy  lOQuid  SM  :proaaed  unless  aiwie 
ualMn  waa  made. 

Mr.  Dermmn  said»  he  would  move  that 
^e  evidence  be  printed. 
'  Mr.  Canning  thought  it  would  be  un- 
fsdr  to  assent  to  a  motion  of  this  kind,  the 
.evidence  being  all  on  one  side*  He  was 
ready  to  go  to  a  verdict  on  the  case*  as  it 
now  stood ;  aod»  if  no  other  person  would 
jnake  a  specific  motion  on  the  aubjecty 
<fae  wonld. 

:  Mr.  Daimmn  said,  the  course  he  in* 
tended  to  pursue  was  a  plain  and  elear 
one.  Charges  had  been  brought  against 
an  individual  at  the  bar,  and  a  witness  had 
.lieen  heard.  Individuals  had  beien  men- 
!tioned  who,  if  it  ware  necessary,  .mi^ht 
iliave  baon  examined  on  the  other  aide. 
Aa  these  pesaona  had  not.baaa  calledy 
"bmt  could  the  Hooae  dispose  of  the  ho- 
liness -axcept  by  priiiCiDg  the  evidenee, 
and  adjourning  ^t.  A  most  able,  inge- 
nious, and  eloquent  speech,  had  been  de- 
livered by  the  counsel  ibr  Mr.  Kenrick. 
There  were  many  novelties  connected 
iwirti,this  casoy  and  amongst  them,  per- 
Juipi,  ithe^flreatast  ivsa  the  proposition  laid 
•4oaai  by  fta  tight  koa.  g0[itlafflan»  wb«i 
ha  asked,  why  should  she  andenoa  be 
'Circulated  wimmt  the  speedi  of  the  laam- 
.ed  coonsel  P  He  shoald  like  the  right 
hon.  gentlepaan  to  point  out  any  prece- 
dent where  a  speech  djdivered  by  couniM^, 
or  by  any  0ther  pcmooinlhat  japjusa^  or 
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at  theibar4if  that  jieiise^  vaaaeaaat  jEsvth 
aiang  with  the  evidaBca.  Was  fhrsi  lasiiih 
danger,  he  would  ask,  froai  aeadiag  e«t 
the  evidence  in  the  way  proposed,  when 
it  was  quite  clear  that  other  speeches  and 
other  sentiments—- speeches  and  senti- 
ments opposed  to  that  evidence^-woidd 
be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  discua? 
sion  on  the  subject  i  The  question  beiia 
was  batw^an  a  poor  isolakid  iiMliividiial« 
who  endaavoaaed  to  recosprhis  peopertyy 
and  who,  in  makaog  timt  eibrt,  md  faaea 
iasprisoned.  Now,  he  ahould  like  to  know 
whether,  without  the  publication  of  any 
speeches,  a  just  verdict  might  not  be 

fiven  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad« 
need  2  Persons  who  might  have  been 
called  on  the  other  side  had  not  haen 
hffought  forward.  But  the  right  hon.  gen^ 
tJeasaa  seemed  to  thiakihat  the  case  ceuM 
net  be  propeHv  gene  on  widi,  beoaaaa 
•the  memory  of  the  menders  of  that  House 
could  not  be  trusted  with  the  eloquent 
speech  which  had  accompanied  the  evi^ 
dence  given  at  their  bar.  until,  however* 
JU  wias  shown  to  be  the  regular  course  to 
.print  such  speeches,  he  would  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct  m^hich  he  had  already  in* 
tiaaated.  He  would  now  meve^  **  thai 
the  chaimaaa  report  progress,  aod  that 
the  evidence  be  printed." 

Mr.  Peei  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  was  entirely  beside  the 
real  question.  He  began  with  a  chafge 
against  Mr.  Kenrick^  and  those  who  real- 
ly wished  to  inveatigate  the  matiar  called 
on  him  to  bring  forward  some  writtas 
specific  accusation.  .The  laaroad  gentian 
man  deeUaed  chat  coarse,  dadartng  shaft 
the  petition  of  Canfor  contained  the 
charge.  The  question,  therefore,  vras» 
whether  the  evidence  given  by  Canfor  had 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  House 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  proceed  iiir- 
thar.  k appeared lo him« that^oopersona 
BieBe  so  fit  10  jsrige  of  the  oaarila  d  shia 
'caae  as  thoae  who  had  jtist  heard  the  aaa- 
denee  given  at  their  bar.  Having  attend* 
ed  to  all  that  had  been  atated  by  Canfor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  move,  *^that 
the  House  having  read  the  testimony  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Canfor  In  support  of  his 
petition,  do  not  think  it  necessary  lo  io- 
stitute  any  fiirthar  prooeediafa.*' 

Mr.^ieacroai^saidi  thaiif  they^mahad 
the  JttdgBMnt  cf  that  Honaa  to  give  aati^ 
faotien  to  Mr.  Xenridi,  and  fo  the  ^Mm 
at  large,  the  course  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  eifeGt  that  <ib« 
jeat.    The  proper  node  of  proc^edhig 
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#oidd  b^f  to  report  the  eniente,  to  have 
ic  prioted ;  and  if  hia  learned  friend  did 
not  forthwith  call  on  the  House  for  its 
jodgmenty  it  was  competent  for  aoj  hon. 
member  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cannins  said,  that  the  motion  ap- 
peared to  be  for  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
nrittee,  without  taking  any  farther  pro* 
ceediiigs,  and  without  any  pledge  that  they 
would  take  forthef  notice  of  toe  subject. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  dis- 
Biiss  it  in  this  way.  If  it  would  not  inter** 
fbre  with  the  learned  gentleman*s  conre- 
nfencoi  the  subject  might  be  resumed  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  day  he  might  ap- 
point. CertatoiTi  some  motion  should  be 
made  oo  the  subject.  The  learned  gen- 
tieman  might  do  so  so  soon  as  the  evidence 
was  printed.  He  thought  means  might 
be  adopted,  not  ofdy  to  meet  to-morrow, 
but  to  meet  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
take  this  question  into  consideration. 

Mr  Denman  said,  his  intention  certainly 
was,  that  the  evidence  dioold  be  print- 
ed. After  hearing  that  evidence,  and  a 
lung  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
it  would  not  raise  the  character  of  the 
House  summarily  to  dispose  of  the  case. 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
'  course  to  meet  to-morrow ;  because  it  was 
necessary,  if  they  wished  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  the  case,  to  weieh  that  evi- 
dence maturely  which  they  had  only  heard 
viva  voce. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was,  that  some  specific  resolution 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  committee. 
What  he  said  related  only  to  the  form  of 
the  proceeding,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  That  reso- 
lution, when  laid  before  the  House,  was 
in  their  hands,  and  they  might  deal  with 
it  as  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Peei  said,  be  retained  the  opinion 
which  he  originally  professed;  namely, 
that  the  course  roost  consistent  with  jus- 
tice was,  that  the  committee  should  come 
to  a  resolution,  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
dent  matter  to  put  Mr.  Kenrick  upon  his 
trial. 

Mr.  Wedem  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  ttie  sentiments 
wnieh  he  had  just  expressed.  • 
_Mr>  J.  WUHums  said,  that  a  full  oppor- 
ffunity  had  been  afforded  to  Mr.  Kenrick 
of  making  a  complete  defbnce.  He  could 
not  concur,  therefore^  in  die  opinion  of  ihe 
right  hon.  Secretarf  ,  ifaat  Mr.  Kenrick 
bad  not  been  heard. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peet  observedi  diac  whel 
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hd  had  stated  was,  that  there  Irak  no 
sufficient  ground  for  insthoting  anyfhr-' 
ther  proceeding. 

Mr.  J.  H^UlMmt  said,  the  cotiittel  had 
been  asked,  whether  they  wished  to  call 
any  witnesses  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kenrick, 
and  they  had  declined  to  do  so.   Eridence 
had  been  heard  in  support  of  the  charge^ 
and  Mr.  Kenrick's  counsel  had  been  heard' 
in  his  defence.    The  main  question,  then,^ 
before  the  committee  was,  when,  and  in* 
what  nmnnef ,  the  committee  should  come* 
to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case  ? 
He  certainly  thought  it  would  be  prema-, 
tore  to  come  to  a  decision  befbre  the  evi<« 
dence  was  pnntedi  and  put  Into  the  hands 
of  members. 

Mr.  Deniicn  said,  he  was  prepared  to' 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  Of 
Mr.  Kenrick  he  had  little  knowledge. 
Though  they  were  ueighbours,  ihey  were 
opposed  in  political  matters ;  but  no  private 
feeling  should  ever  prevent  him  fh)m  doing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  Know- 
ing the  party  against  whom  the  search- 
warrant  was  sought  to  be  obtained,  he 
thought  Mf.  Kenrick  was  right  in  not 
bringing  that  individual  before  him  for  a 
felony.  His  conduct  in  getting  back  the 
note  from  Canfor  was,  he  thougnt,  wrong; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  for  proceeditig  fa- 
ther in  the  case. 

Sir  J.  Wroitesley  vMif  that  they  ought 
to  come  to  some  desicion  on  this  case,  and 
he  was  not  unprepared  to  do  so.  '  The 
individual  who  petitioned  the  House  had 
been  examined  and  cross-examined  most 
strictly.  The  learned  counsel  had  stated 
that  they  had  no  evidence  to  bring  forward* 
This  constituted  a  fair  trial ;  and  he  would 
say  that  the  committee  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  as  correct  a  judgment 
now  as  they  would  at  any  future  period. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, when  the  charge  was  made  against  a 
respectable  fkrmer,  he  should  havel^d  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  as  to  the  course  wbidi' 
he  adopted,  and  taken  very  neariy  the 
same  course  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  done. 
When  a  warrant  was  applied  for  to  seafeh 
a  man's  premises,  very  strong  circumstan- 
ces should  be  adduced  before  he  would 
grant  it.  To  issue  such  an  instrument 
lightly  waa  a  most  unwarrantAble  abuse  lof 
authority.  While  he  admitted  this,  be 
could  not  excuse  Mr.  Kenrick*s  conduct 
to  Canfor  when  he  went  Into  the  magisi- 
trate'a  room :  that  could  not  be  y^f"^ 
over  irithout  censure.  On  that  noiiit  the 
lemied  counsel  had  never  openea  lib  Bpii 
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Vhat  wai  he*  tQ  infer  from  that  circuoH 
ajtance  ?  That  one  ot  the  moat  able  and 
prudent  counsel  at  the  bar  did  not  dare 
to  touch  ttppo  this  fact.  He  must  sup- 
pose that  the  learned  counsel  felt  that 
culpability  was  attached  to  the  transaction, 
fie  was  not  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
£r  severe  censure  on  his  conduct  were 
proposed,  he  certainly  would  not  agree  to 
It ;  out,  on  the  other  handj  he  could  not 
fpr  the  honour  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
country,  sufier  his  conduct  to  pass  un- 
noticed* 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  all 
hje  had  said  was,  that  the  evidence  before 
the  committee  did  npt  warrant  them  in 
instituting  any  further  proceedings.  The 
charge  brought  against  Mr.  Kenrick  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  heavy  one.  It  was  no  less 
than  that  of  having  suppressed  and  defeat- 
ed a  charge  of  felony,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  connexion  between  the  party 
accused  and  a  servant  of  his  own.  This 
charge  had  been  entirely  refuted ;  for  it 
¥[%M  shown  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  no  wish 
to  screen  the  offender.  The  subsequent 
part  of  Mr.  Kennck*s  conduct  was,  un- 
cfoubtedly,  extremely  injudicious ;  ^ut  it 
was  impossible  for  the  House  to  throw 
out  of  its  consideration,  that  an  action  had 
been  brought  against  him  on  account  of 
this  conduct,  and  that  he  had  been  put  to 
the  expense  of  200^.  No  charge  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  proved  against  him ;  and 
with  respect  to  any  misconduct  arising 
from  error  of  judgment  and  intemperance, 
be  really  thought  the  House  ought  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  adjudication  of  a  court 
of  justice. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  the  House  was 
bound  to  embody  in  its  resolution,  an  ex- 
pression of  its  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Kenrick.  If  this  course  were 
not  adopted,  the  people  would  not  believe 
that  that  House  was  inclined  to  interfere 
when  magistrates  were  proved  to  have 
acted  improperly. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the*  proposition  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  far  from  involving 
any  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.  Could  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Can- 
for  was  without  redress  ?  By  no  means. 
He  had  received  the  redress  which .  the 
law  allowed  him ;  and  if  any  gentleman 
waa  of  opinion  that,  on  the  testimony  re- 
ceived, this  was  a  case  to  justify  an  adfdress 
to  the  Crown,  praying  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Kenrick  from  nis  situation,  .it  was  auite 
competent  for  such  member  to  suomit 
auch  a  proposition;  but  for  himself,  ho 
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could  aee  no  ground  for  any  furthei^  pro* 
ceeding.  .  « 

.  Mr.  Baring  thought  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  carry  this  diacusaioa 
any  further  now.  If  it  were  ao,  he  should 
agree  that  he  had  never  seen  a  witnesa 
whose  examination  was  leu  calculated  te 
substantiate  the  charge  he  was  brought  to 
make  out.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Kenfick's  conduct  had  b^en  indiscreet ' 
and  reprehensible;  but ^ the  question  now. 
was,  whether  it  had  been  so  much  so  aa  t» 
justify  the  House  in  addressing  the  Ccowa 
for  his  removal.  He  must  confess  >  that 
he  saw  no  eround  for  doing  so.  •  At  the 
same  time,  ne  thought  the  case  was  not 
one  on  which  the  Uou^e  should  come  to 
a  precipitate  decision,  .or  in  which  the 
usual  forms  should  be  cut  short.  ,  There - 
was  no  reaaon  why  the  evidence  should  not t 
be  printed.  This  could  not  be  done  by 
to-morrow,  but  by  Monday  he  thought  it 
might*  The  learned  member  might  then 
state  the  case  as  the  evidence  disclosed  Up 
and  propose  any  measure  he  thought  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  question  which  had  been  referred  to 
the  committee  reauired  the  decision  of» 
the  committee.  He  would  not  say  what, 
that  decision  ought  to  be ;  but,  if  the 
motion  suggested  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
should  be  put,  the  learned  gentleman,  if, 
he  had  any  thing  criminatory  to  propose, 
might  move  it  by  way  ot  amendment*  • 
The  whole  of  the  case,  it  seemed^  had 
been  cone  through.  At  half  past  seven 
o'clock  it  was  said,  that  there  was  nothing 
further  to  state  against  the  accused ;  and 
it  was  now  proposed  to  break  up  the  com- 
mittee and  take  further  time  to  consider 
what  decision  it  should  come  to.  If  it 
were  thought  necessary  that  time  should 
be  taken  tor  this  purpose,  he  was  content 
that  the  postponement  should  take  place. 
He  had  received  an  intimation,  that  tlie 
evidence  could  not  be  printed  in  time  for 
to-morrow  He  was  therefore  willing  thi^ 
the  committee  should  be  adjourned  until 
Monday  with  the  understanding  that  the 
learned  gentleman  should  be  then  pre*> 
pared  to  say  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Denman  gladly  accepted  this  pro* 
posal*  He  waa  not  now  prepared  to  movfa 
any  particular  resolution  on  the  subject. 
If  was  possible  that  he  might,  upon  fur* 
ther  consideration,  think  it  unnecessary  to 
aay  any  more  upon  the  aubject ;  altheugh^ 
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if  tbalvbould  be  bit  deteroiination,  he 
Gonfeised  that  his  opinion  must  undergo 
such  a  revolution  as  he  could  not  at  pre- 
aeot  contemplate.  The  case,  as  it  stood 
before  the  committee,  was  one  whidi, con- 
cerned the  fair  administration  of  justice^ 
and  in  this  respect  it  had  unanswerable 
claims  to  the  most  serious  attention.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
the  House  would  so  far  forget  its  duty  to 
the  country  as  to  omit  to  pass  such  a  cen* 
sure  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  as 
itahoiud  seem  to  deserve*  If  he  should 
continue  in  his  present  opinion,  he  would 
propose  a  motion  on  Monday  s  if  not  he 
would  willingly  withdraw  the  proceeding 
he  had  begun*  He  had  spoken  to  no  one  on 
the.  subject,  and,  as  his  hon«  friends  would 
teatifyt  be  had  asked  for  no  support  from 
them.  He  had  only  preferred  the  charge 
contained  in  the  petition;  and  the  evi. 
deooe  had,  in  his  opinion,  substantiated  the 
allegations  of  that  petition. 
.  Mr*  C0iinfMgsaid,  that  when  the  subject 
(came  again  before  the  House,  he  should 
be  ..prepared  to  vote  against  any  further 
proceedings  in  this  matter.    The  charges 

Sainst  Mr.  Kenrick  apj^ared  to  be  two* 
le  first  was  one  which  had  alr^idy  been 
tried,  and  for  which  he  had  paid  the  penal- 
ty .in  a  civil  action.  The  second  was  a 
diarge  of  refusing  a  warrant,  not  one  tittle 
of  evidence  in  support  of  which  was  to  be 
relied  on. 

Mr.  Pfd  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
commiltee  ought  at  once  to  have  discharg- 
ed the  duty  imposed  upon  it.  He  could 
not  understand  upon  what  pretext  it  could 
be  said,  that  the  committee  ought  not  now 
to  do. that,  which  was  always  done  in 
everjF  branch  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  country*  Grand 
juries  came  to  a  decision  upon  delibera- 
tions^ not  longer,  and  common  juries  sent 
criminals  to  execution  upon  an  iiqmediate 
viair  of  the  case,  and  after  evidence  had 
been  heard*  He  however  consented  to 
the  postponement;  not  for  the  reasons 
whico  had  been  urged  in  support  of  such 
e  step,  but  because  several  members  of 
the  committee  had  not  stayed  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  they  had  entered  upon. 

Mr.  tiume  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  to  the  justice  of  the  case, 
than  that  the  House  should  deliberate  be- 
fore they  come  to  a  decision.  He  should 
be  eorry  if  any  notion  were  to  get  abroad, 
that  the  committee  had  not  done  Uieir 
duty  in  postponing  this  question.  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  tbat  the  coune 
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they  were  about  to  pursue  was  at  once 
both  consistent  with  justice  and  with  the 
dignity  of  the  House. 

Mr.Gott/iura  thought,  that  an  immediate 
decision  might  have  been  come  to  coiisls* 
tently  with  the  justice  of  the  case.  Those 
who  had  heard  the  evidence  were  much 
more  competent  than  any  other  persons 
to  come  to  tbst  decision;  because  aU 
though  others  might  read  the  evidence 
when  printed,  they  could  know  nothing 
of  the  mai^ner  in  which  that  eyidence  bad 
been  given. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  progresi, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDd. 
Monday  f  June  27. 

JuooBs*  Salaries  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

Earl^  Chroivenor  took  that  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  on  sinecure 
offices.  The  office  of  lord  justice  general  of 
Scotland,  though  of  thst  description ;  was 
still  maintained.  With  respect  to  the 
sale  of  offices  in  courts  of  law,  he  was  glad 
that  practice  #as  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
He  also  objected  to  the  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  salaries.  The  learned  lord  who 
approved  of  the  bills  on  the  table  must 
surely  wish  that  they  had  been  introduced 
ten  years  ago.  He  understood,  however, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  extend  the  in« 
quiry  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  regulations  was,  that  wherever 
there  was  business,  the  duties  should  be 
performed  by  efficient  officers.  As  to  the 
office  filled  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
the  salary  derived  from  it  was  before  the 
House,  and  there  was  no  man  who  knew 
the  duties  which  attached  to  tbat  office 
would  think  the  reward  sufficient.  The 
situation  of  the  lord  chancellor  was  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
courts;  for  no  sale  of  offices  was  allowed 
in  Chancery.  With  respect  to  the  puisne 
judges,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  labours 
they  had  te  perform,  could  any  one  think 
them  too  highly  remttneratea  by  5,000Z. 
a-year? 

The  Lord  Ckanedlor  complained  of  the 
•misrepresentations  and  calumnies  which 
had  gone  forth  respecting  the  emoluments 
of  his  office,  although  the  amount  of  lu 
profits  had  been  already  given  in  accounts 
Dcfore  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  that  this  mode  of  calum- 
nious misrepresentation  was  the  way .  to 
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get  hJkn  oat  of  office  i  they  Were  mistaken 
wbothougiit  80;  he  would  mil  yield  to  siieh 
aspersions,  nor  shriek  frora  asserting  what 
^e  owed  to  himself. '  Had  he  beenr  treated 
wick  common  jfisttce,  ke  shotiM  ftot  now, 
iierkaps,.  have  remained  lord  chancellor; 
Blithe  would  not  bedriten  from  his  office 
by  calunmiottB  attack:  Let  him  only  be 
•lneated  wish  eommoo  justice,*  and' in ^ five 
asniutA  his  office  should  be  at  any  body's 
diiposal.  From  tho^  acoOUi^ts^  which  had 
been  fomished  to  him  of  kia^^oluments 
as  lord  chanceliort  by  those'  who  'best 
Jkww  the  amoufiti  apart  ^fVom  his-'  income 
aa  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  be  waft 
happy  to  say,  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  court  or  King's'benoh  had  received  a 
larger  income  from- his  office^  He  quoted 
from  the  average  accounts  of  the  last  three 
years;  and  he  would  fnrther  say,  that  in 
so  one  year,  since  he  had  been  made  lord 
chancellor,  had  he  received  the  same 
amount  of  profit  which  he  enjoyed  while 
at  the  ba/.  Strange,  then,  it  was,  that 
he  should  be  attacked,  ai  he  had  been,  by 
ints-statements'  and  misrepresentation  of 
every  kind.  Had  he  remained  at  the  bar, 
and  Kept  the  situation  he  held  there,  he 
solemnly  declared  he  irtiould  not  be  one- 
fthllling  a  poorer  man  than  he  was  at  that 
moment,  notwithstanding  bis  office.  His 
tioble  friend  (earl  Grosvenor)  should  not 
liave  blamed  hini  for  not  bringing  this 
subjea  before  the  House  earlier,  ft  had 
often  been*  brought'  forward :  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  emoluments  arising  from 
the  sale  of  offices  should  not  be  interfered 
with ;  becatiSe,  bad  they  been  abolished, 
the  chief  justices  must  have  received  a 
compensation  in  some  other  way.  When 
the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges  had  been 
au^ented  from  time  to  time,  no  aogmen- 
tatton  had  taken  place  hi  that  of  the  chiefs, 
because  they  were  considered  as  derivhig 

Prt  of  their  emoluments  from  this  source, 
could  not  for  a'  moment  be  supposed 
that,  having  entered  on  the  laborious  du- 
ties of  therr  office  under  the  conviction 
Aat  its  emoluments  were  to  be  secured 
to  them  by  law,  they  could ^e  turned 
adnft  without  any  regard  to  their  riefats. 
The  noble  earl  entire^  misunderstood  the 
jsuestfon  with  regard  to  sinecure  offices. 
Bills  had  repeatedly  been  senf  up  from 
fhe  other  House  fbrabolbhing  them  rand 
they  had  been  resisted,  because  the  per- 
sons who  brought  them  here  did  hot  un- 
derstand the  Question.  It  was  msinuated 
chat  becanse  trie  deputy  did  aH  the  drodg-^ 
^  of  the  office,  therefore  the  prtodpal 
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was'Of  no  use.  The  doctrine  waa  founded 
on  a  mistake :  the  preetoce  of  the  principal 
might  ndt  always  be  required,  but  it  waa 
applied  on  proper  occasions;  and  if  hif 
responsi|>IHty  was  not  always  interbosed^ 
the  consequences  might  be  extremely  ia^ 
jorious  to  the  soitors  and  the  pttblic.  if  e 
the  (lord  Chancdlor)  -woiild  pledge  him* 
self  to  be  as  a<tite  as  any  noble  lord  hi 
correcting  abuses,  but  he  would  perfomp 
bis  dtity  with  a  due  regard  to  the  tighta 
of  others.  The  reason  why,  in  the  present 
bill,  there  was  no  clause,  regcdating  offleea 
in  the  court  xs^  Chancery  was,  that  a  com* 
mission  was  no^  sitting  on  the  state  of 
that  court.  Much  misrepresentation  had 
gone  abroad  concerning  his  cohdoct,'8lncO 
ne  had  presided  over  it;  but  whatever  be 
might  suffer  fromsufrh  calumny  and  mis* 
statement;  he  enjoyed  the  consolatioto^ 
that  he  had  been  mcoitupt  m  his  office, 
and  he  could  form  no  better  wish  for  bia 
country  than  that  hia  successor  should  be 
penetrated  with  an  equal-  desire  to  execute 
hit  duties  with  fidelity.  The  feelings  aAd 
fate  of  an  Individoat  were  in-themteives  or 
small  importance-to  the  publict  and  he  tbd 
(lor^  t^hanoellor)  might  be  sacrificed  ifi 
the  insults  which  he  was  daily  receiving'; 
but  he  begged  noble  lords  to  reflect  mt 
he  mfgl^  not  be  the  only  sacrifice. "  If  the 
object  was,  as  it  appeared  to  be,'  to  ptdl 
down  the  Tcputatfon,  arid  to  throw  dhi* 
credit  on  the  motives  and  conduct '  of 
men  in  high  official  8ttuations-4f  every 
man  who  occupfed  an  eminent  station  ia 
the  chutrb  or  the  state  was  to  become  the 
object  of  islander  and  calumny— then  their 
lordships  might  rest  convinced,  that  their 
privileges  as  peers  could  not  long  be  tes« 
pected."  *  • 

'  Th<  bHl  was  then  read  a  third  tfane* 

Ratx  of  Iktsbbst  in  IirniA.]  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings  moved,  that  the 
Opinion  of  the  judges  be  heard  on  th^ 
construction  of  the  act  for  regulating  the 
hiterest  of  money  in  India. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Beit  accordingly  da« 
Kvered  the  opinion  of  the  jud^sln  ikvour 
df  the  bill  on  the  noble  marquw.  The  act 
for  restricting  the  interest  of  money  to  IS 
per  cent  was,  he  satd,  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  letter,  as  it  w^  a  penal 
statute ;  and  by  its  literal  interpretation  ii( 
was  only  to  be  enforced  in  the  dominion^ 
of  the  company^  It  could  not  be  cbn^ 
strued  as  extended*  to  Foreign  states  in 
alliance  with  die  British  power.  It  could 
not  regulate  the  traasaetiona  of  borrowera 
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nrleadcctiii  U10  d}mliiiom  o£  the  Mlbt 
{irbcM  where  BrilUi  joritdieiion  did  not 
•&tend.  If  borrowers  there  suffered  firooi 
jtbe  oppressive  ects  of  those  with  whom 
thejrhixUDooey  dealingSi  they  mightapply 
for  protection  to  their  own  govemmeot* 
md  .ooi  to  that  of  the  company*  In  this 
iconatruction  of  the  lawt  he  was  supported 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Seagal. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

HOIHSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  June  W* 

PlCTlTION  OF   F.  JOMKS  COMPLAIMIVO 

jov  CouKTBY  Bank  NoTas  hot  Bamo 
tAU>  IN  GoLp.!  Mr.  tfamc  refcrted  to 
.the  petition  which  he  had  presented  to 
«fhe  House  on  t|ie  22od  instant»  from  a 
peieon  named  Jones,  complaining  that 
M  bank  at  Bristol  had  refused  to  psv  him 
.in  jeasb»  on  demand*  the  amount  of  their 

.  notes^which  he  presented  for  that  purpose. 
£e  bad  since  bad  an  interview  with  the 
•  petitioner,  and,  after  every  requisite  in- 
quiry, be  found  that  the  statements  Gon> 
tained  in  the  petition  were  perfectly  cpr- 
rect«  The  notes  that  had  been  presented 
were  for  6L  and  45t  He  held  in  his  hand 
the  very  identical  notes.  Hq  had  been 
informed,,  that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
4hio.bank,  had  arisen  from  an  idea,  that  the 
.bankers  werc^  not  compellable  to  pay,  the 
(amount  of  their  notes  in  cash.  A  great, 
.misunderstanding  prevailed  with .  r^pect 

,.fto  provincial  notes.  In  this  casct  the 
Wk  bad  offered  to  substitute  Bank  of 
En^and  notes  for  its  own,  but  had  re- 
fused to  pay  them  in  gold,  and  this  was 
the  precise  point  which  he  wished  to  bring 
.before  the  House.  A  country  banker's 
refusal  to  give  gold  for  his  notes  was,  in 
his  opinion,  as  bad  as  a  refusal  to  day  a 
.oromifsoryaote  when  due.  lo-oroer  to 
Leep .  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a 
healthy  state,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  iupply  did  not  exceed  the  deoMmd^ 
as.  i[henever  it  did  it  had  the  effect  oC 

*  j^ausmg  a  rise  in  tiie  prices  of  articles  of 

•every  descriptiop.   .This  was  an  evil  which 

i)f  was  the  duty .  of  ministers,  to  guard 

.against  as  c^efuUy  aapossilile.  and  when  it 

did  take  phoi$»  to  remedy  witnout  delav^ 

.By  Iheid7th  o£  Geo..S,  ^  d5t»  commonljit 

..cf^led.  the  ..Cash  Suspension^bill,  it  wa^ 

provided  f  sect.  S),  "that  if  any  person, 

beii^  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  auch 

potea  and  draughts  aa  might  be  issued  id 

^urau«oee  of  that  act,  should  object  to 


pay  the  Mm  or  auma  of  monof^theraoit 
becoming  due,  in  specie,  withb  the  space 
of  three  days  af^er  demand  made  there* 
on.by  the  holder  of  such  draughts  or  notes, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  justices  of  the 
peace,  magbtraces  of  the  session,  &c«, 
upon  complaint  to  that  effisct  being  made 
to  them,  and  they  were  thereby  required  to 
#ummon  every  such  person  against  whom 
such  complaint  should  have  been  prefeiw 
jed,  and  after  examining  parties  and  wit- 
nesses pn  oath,  they  were  empowered,  if 
the  complaint  ^ould  be  established  to 
their  satisfaction,  to  award  the  sum  due  f 
and  cuch  sum,  with  costs^  in.  default  of 
payment,  might  be  levied  by  sale  and  dis* 
tress  on  the  goods,  Ac.  of  the  partjr  pro- 
ceeded against.  In  a  subsequent  bill  this 
valuable  clause  had  been  unfortunately 
omiued.  Sucb  being  the  case,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  not  to  Ipse  a  moment's 
time  in  re-enaqting  it,  so  that  it  might  be- 
come a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  on  thia 
momentous  subject.  It  was  calculated 
that  9BL  out  of  every  lOQf.  in  circulation 
in  the  country  parts  of  England  was  issued 
in  notes  of  the  country  bankers ;  and  the 
consoqnence  of  this  redundant  issue  of 
paper  was,  that  oilt  of  London  there  was 
little  or  00  gold  to  be  got.  He  was  soriy 
tbat  he  did  not  at  that  moment  see  the 
right. hon.  oentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  in  hie 
place;  for  ne  would  only  upoii.tbis  topic 
beg  to  refer .  the  right  boo.  3iecretary  to 
his  owA  definition  of  a  currency  in  that 
well-known  act,  usually  called  Mr.  Peel'a 
bilL  .  It  was  quite  clear  to  his  fMr. 
Hume's)  mind,  that  the  country  oankers* 
paper  which  was  afloat  had  nothing  of  that 
character  which  attached  to  "  currency  ^ 
ia  the  sense  that  term  was  used  in  the  act 
he  spoke  of;  His  reasons  for  again 
moving  that  this  petition  be  brought  up 
were,  that  it  regarded  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
that  the  petitioner  had  felt  himself  to  be 
reflected  on  by  some  ohservatioBS  that,  00 
a  former  night,  had  fallen  from  an  hen. 
baronet.  .... 

.  .  Mr.  U<tH  Bonis  obserred„  that  it  waa 
unnecessary 'for  him  to  say*  that  the  firm 
in  question  waa.  aa  respectable  a  firm  ae 
aojl  in  the  country^  He  apprehended 
that  the  aul^ct  matter  1  of  the  present 
case  arose  .outp  of  thot  o'foumitance.of 
some  inteioperate  .warm^  having  been 
displayed  by  the  pvtv  complainmg,  in 
depuMiing  paraieni  of  his  notes;  which 
cireumstaoce  iiad  occasimied  the  display 
of  a  little  warmth  of  the  aame  kind  on  the 
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other  side ;  and  had  induced  the  bankers 
to  say,  "  Wei),  Sir,  as  we  have  the  option 
\}f  paying  you  in  bank-notes  or  in  gold, 
'we  will  pay  you  in  notes."    But  he  un* 
derstooQ  that  they  had  acceded,  subse- 
quently, to  the  application.    This  trans- 
action complained  of,  happened  on  the  6th 
of  June ;  but  afterwards,  a  larger  amount 
liad  been  tendered  to  him  in  gold :  yet 
the  petitioner  had  sworn  to  a  debt  of  20/. 
.  as  due  from  these  bankers.    There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen  felt 
'themselves  tof  have  acted  in  error ;  for  it 
.  was  understood  generally  that  all  country 
'  bankers  were  liable  to  pay  their  notes  in  cash, 
although  an  impression  to  the  contrary  had 
found  its  wav  into  some  quarters. 

Lord  Foltettone  said,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  fdr  Bristol  had  viewed 
this  matter  as  if  it  had  been  a  question 
merely  between  the  bankers  and  the  pe- 
titioner ;  but  if  he  (lord  F.)  had  rightly 
'  caught  what  had  fallen  from  hishon.friend, 
the  petition  contained  matter  of  very  grave 

*  consideration  on  much  more  general  prin- 
ciples.   It  stated  a  fact  that  be  could  not 

.  help  considering  to  be  a  grievance  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  one  which  called 
for  a  speedy  and  efiectual  remedy.  When 
Mr,  Peel*ff  bill  was  passed,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  country  was  about  to  re* 
turn  to  a  sound,  good,  and  proper  cur- 
rency :  that  was,  that  every  man  might 
get  gold  in  exchange  for  bank-notes  if  he 
pleased.  But,  whether  through  a  mistake 
upon  the  part  of  the  bankers,  or  a  defect 
.  in  the  law,  it  now  appeared  that  such  was 
not  the  fact.  It  was  said,  that  the  peti- 
'  tioner  had  come  before  the  House  with  a 
bad  grace  after  having  sought  his  remedy 
at  law.  But  what,  he  asked,  was  the 
'  nature  of  the  remedy  which  the  law  afford- 
ed i  This  Mr.  Jones,  the  petitioner,  it 
appeared,  wished,  either  from' necessity  or 
caprice,  it  mattered  not  which,  to  obtain 
gold  from  a  bank  for  their  notes.    That 

*  the  bank  was  respectable  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny ;  but  that  formed  no  part  of 
the  argumient.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  asked 
for  gold  for  a  certain  sum  in  notes ;  the 

'  bankers  refused  him,  and  then  he  was  to 
bring  hit  action  for  debt.  Now,  he  (lord 
F.)  did  not  understand  much  about  law  and 
its  .quirks,  but  be  had  been  told,  that  the 
action,  should  the  party  ever  choose  to 
to  bring  one,  couldnot  be  tried  for  some 
eight  or  nine  months ;  and  that,  at  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  that  period  the  bankers  might 
ring  their  writ  of  error,  and  so  pot  off  the 
payment  of  the  demand  for  a  year  and  a 


half  longer.    The  legid  renledy'of  Mi^ 
Jones,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  thfft 
—that  whereas,  in  the  month  of  Jobe 
1825,  he  wanted  some  gold  for  particular 
purposes,  and  was  refused  when  he  applied 
to  tne  bankers  to  give  it  him  in  excnange 
for  their  own  paper ;  the  law  would  enaMe 
him  to  obtain    his   remedy  somewhere 
about  the  month  of  March  or  April  1827* 
But,  it  was  not  as  it  concerned  Mr.  Jonea 
that  they  were  to  look  at  the  question  : 
they  should  consider  him  as  pointing  out 
a  great  public  evil,  with  a  view  to  Ha 
being  remedied.    It  was  said,  that  gold 
for  the  notes  was  to  be  obtained  on  ap«- 
plicati6n  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  so  it 
miffht ;  but,'  was  a  maA  who  had  51.  dr 
10^  in  notes,  to  travel  a  hundred,  or  pei^- 
baps  five  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  apply 
to  the  Bank  of  England  ?     About  thirty 
years  before  the  Restriction  act  of  1797| 
1/.  notes  were  allowed  to  be  issued.    The 
inconvenience  of  issuing  such  notes  was 
found,  and  an  act  was  passed  preventing 
the  issue  of  any  notes  under  61,    This  act 
was  limited  to  \  two  years;  at 'the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  renewed  for  two  years, 
and  then  it  was  made  permanent.    The 
Bank  Restriction  act  rendered  the  issuing 
of  one  pound  notes  necessary ;  and  there- 
fore the  prohibitory  act  was   repealed; 
but  even  then  much  caution  was  used,  in 
order  to  secure  the  public  and  protect  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Itwasnow  shoWn 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Peel's  act,  gold 
was  not  to  be  obtained  fbr  notes,  without 
going  through  a  tedious  and  expensive 
p;rooess.    The  noble  lord  thanked  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  introduced  this  pe<- 
tition ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  min« 
isters  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them, 
even  at  that  late  period  of  the  session,  Co 
bring  in  some  measure  that  should  give 
operation  to  that  clause  in  the  Cash  Pay- 
ments' Suspension  act,  which  had  been 
unfortunately  omitted  in  the  latter  sutute 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gum^  said,  he  considered 
that  the  noble  lord  (Folkestone)  was 
somewhat  incorrect  fo  his  statement  of 
the  facu  of  the  ease.  It  appeared,  that 
these  bankers  bad  refused  sovereigns, 
and  tendered  bank  notes;  first,  for  six 
pounds,  and  then  for  forty-fife  pounds  of 
their  own  |)aper.  Mow,  the  amount  was 
nothing.  The  proceeding  was  one  of  a 
very  singular  stupidity ;  but;  the  ineon- 
venience  accruing  was  not,  as  the  noble 
-lord  stated,  of  a  person  having  to  ^^ 
through  a  proceas-of  nine  months,  in 
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"btder  to  reeofer  againit'  the  bsnker ;  hot 
of  joflt  to  much  time  ai  was  necessary  to 
exchange  the  notes  for  specie  in  London. 
The  bankers  knew,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
they  must  pay  in  so?erei|^ns  if  demanded ; 
whiJst  it  was  quite  obvious,  that  those 
eovereigns  so  paid  by  the  bankers,  must 
•be  procured  from  Loodon. 

The  hon.  member  said,  that,  in  his 
▼lew,  the  drcuUtion  of  the  country  was 
in  a  more  unsatisftctoi7  state  than  he  had 
-ever  before  known  it  tobe.  Tbewholething 
•arose  from  the  enormous  blunder  which 
4iad  been  committed  in  not  re-adjusting 
the  standard  to  existing  circumstances, 
'after  twenty-fife  years  of  another  cur- 
rency, at  the  time  of  passing  the  right 
lion,  gentleman's  bill  for  returning  to 
specie  payments.    That  bill  had,  as  every 
one  ought  to    have   foreseen,    forcibly 
compressed  all  prices.   Thence,  of  neces- 
sity, the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  landlords-— no  rents  re- 
oeiTable— and  thence  that  degree  of  dis- 
tress amongst  the  whole  of  the  agricultoral 
part  of  the  community,  which  rendered 
It  imperative  to  take  some  measure  to 
^palliate  the  evil.     Mr.  Vansittart,   the 
present  lord  Bexley,  was  then  persuaded 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  to  enable  the  bankers 
to  continue  theur  issues  of  one  pound 
-notes.— >Mr.  Gurney  stated,  that  be,  at 
dm  tiaae,  as  well  es  the  noble  lord  (Folke- 
stone) protested  against  the  measure,  and 
-urged  on  the  then  cbancdlorof  the  Ex- 
chequer, that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  con- 
tinue that  species  of  circulation,  it  should 
be  limited  to  the  one  pound  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  as,  in  such  case,  the 
bankers  would,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  circulate  the  coin  of  the  realm  in 
•their  resnective  districts :  whereas,  when 
issuing  tneir  own  notes,  it  was  perfectly 
dear,  that  in  those  notes  they  would  make 
the  mass  of  their  payments,  and  that  the 
'ordinary  drculation  of  gold  would   be 
entirely  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis. 

Government,  at  that  moment  of  pres> 
sore,  had  two  points  which  they  were  re- 
•  solved  to  drive;  the  one,  to  enhance  the 
pricesof  agricultural  produce;  the  other, 
'  to  lower  the  rate  of  the  interest  of  money, 
*and,  if  possible,  to  divert  investment  to 
the  relief  of  the  landed  interest.    For 
these  purposes,  they  urged  the  Bank  to 
take  every  measure  to  increase  the  drcu- 
lation.   The  Bank— as  he  thought  most 
'  unwisely— first  took  on  tbemsdves  the 
Deid*wdght   scheme;  nexfy   they  ad- 


vanced on  mortgage;  and  lastly, 'and 
worst  of  all,  they  made  advances  on  stock* 
But,  the  immediate  object  was  gained- 
prices  rose— interest  fell— money  became 
a  drug.  Thence,  all  the  Bubbles,  and 
Projects,  and  Joint-stock  companies,  and 
Poyais  losns,  and  the  frauds  of  the  Share 
market— .creating  an  immense  mass  of 
floating  paper  engagements;  which  still 
went  for  so  much  money,  and  still  swelled 
the  prices  of  every  thinff. 

Now,  it  was  uirougn  the  increase  of 
prices,  and  through  that  increase  aloooi 
that  the  amount  of  the  drculation  of  the 
country  banks  was,  or  could  be,  aoy* 
mentea.  It  was  auite  obvious,  thatfin 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  exchangee 
must  turn;  that  gold,  here  confined  to 
SL  17#.  104«f.  per  ounce,  would  be  leav* 
ing  the  country ;  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land would  have  no  chome,  but  to  pull  m 
their  paper;  that  embarrassment  would 
soon  begin.  Prices  would  fall—and  iff 
following  on  fordgn  drain,  any  domestie 
darm, founded  or  unfouodiBd,  should  arise: 
Uie  country,  entirely  widiout  specie, 
running  on  the  couotnr  banks  for  sov^ 
reigns^-all  the  country  banks  must  necee- 
sanlycome  on  the  Bank  of  England.  And 
here,  gentlemen,  when  speaking  of  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  in  conjunc- 
tion widi  the  question  of  currency,  aiwaya 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  the  amount  of 
his  notes  in  cnrculstion,  was  the  measure 
of  the  demand  on  the  banker;  whilst,  in 
pdnt  of  fact,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
demands  to  which  he  was  liable,  in  any 
moment  of  uneasiness,  arose  firom  persona 
hastily  coming  upon  him  for  deposits, 
which. they  wished,  on  the  insUnt,  to 
realise.  The  Bank  of  England,  therefore^ 
if  ever  such  a  state  of  afiiirs  should  occnr, 
must  be  driven  to  the  dilemma,  of  dther 
continuing  to  discount,  at  the  hazard  of 
stopping  itself;  or  of  refusing  to  discount, 
and  stopping  the  whole  country.  And 
who,  in  a  case  like  this,  might  be  able  to 
fulfil  their  engagements ;  or  which  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  whom  he  was  addressing, 
might,  for  years  following,  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtam  thdr  rents^was,  Mr. 
Gumey  sakl,  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
would  venture  to  prophesy. 
^>  Mr.  BlUee  said,  he  entirely  concurrad 
in  all  that  bad  fallen  from  his  hon.  fHend 
(Mr.  Gumey),  and  considered  with  him^ 
that  our  drculation  was  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory, if  not  in  a  critical  and  alarm- 
ing state.  So  much  so,  that  if  the  least 
onforeaeen  difficulty  sboold  arisen  or  any 
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iwit  «r  Mnfiteco  mooMd-lo  tb^pMMH 
Jiifh  tUte  0S  dmUu  aD4  prmte  ar«4ity.  a 
pretMOO  iaigb^'«ii4(tef>ij^  .ooitei  (wbicb 
would  subject  atl  tba  mtqreftU  of  the 
l^oiintry  to  tbo  moift  inNainent  confiMJoq 
ao4  perU.  The  least  eiarm  in .  foreign 
nffiurs,  or  a  bod-  haryesi^.i^ould  inevUaUy 
Tediioe  gTtTftrnwtn^  to  the  dileaiiDA«  eitjher 
pf  fending  4oivBM9tber  Qrder  in  CoujKfl  1 

|o  tbeAa*k  to  suspend  oi^h  pioraaentSt 
or  of  witne8i}ing,.wiliDfutjieviB|[enj  other 
means  of  aveitii^  itf»*ieonviilsiDn  tbr^aN 
pliiiiAtb(eiodiistry»ooflMasefce,  andfifianees 
of  the  •0UnCrjr»  frith  indiscriininatfi  niiii. 
AH  this  Jiad  wen  bropgbiatitOtttbyfipptW 
re-issue  9f  paper,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
pennisaiee  gif  en,  t^  the  country  baqkera 
ae  cireedaiie  one  antt  two  peuqd,  noCea»  0f 
ariiich  they  bad  availed  thernaelveji  to  tbe 
preaeM  extent ;  end  it  nouU^ot  be  deiM^ 
ll^at  ibe^tDiaectora^  the  Bank  IumI  given 
hll  tbe  aaawlane»  in  their  power  to  this 

Cischieveiei  lyatem.    Those  small  notes 
lAjMNaabed  att.the  gpld>iand  with  tbe 
defNreeiMed'  ailter  ourrenoyy  constituted 

£«  circulAtmB,  mmliam  in  all  parU  ^ 
egbndi  SteetUMidi  and  Ireiandi  with  tbe 
^noentiopfof  MiddleieK  and  l4incashnra. 
C^ ^pno*' I  AmF  Mr.  A.  Smith*}  At 
JEsastohe  (Mff«  EUipe)  9enld  never  .meet 
with  aseYeteimi  10  any  part  of  ^b^^ountcy 
he  had  iisiteflt'Wdl«iiAPfot«d  b^v^ormn* 
lio^foa  this  point  efaa  onitehagofd  aatbat 
^Jua  ho«^ Mend.-  TSiOf eM  wbiiokit  ha4 
iPai  na.so  mwA  dnerifiM  to  i«pnn»  ao 
Ipreparei  for.  Ae  featorataan  of  cash*  paji- 
^nanli  in«181ib  "became  in <  ibis  way  ap 
llinch  anmjltis  <meansi  -or  rather  .usdem 
/eapitaL  The  Sank  complained  of  rth|^ 
4werflowing  .hoards,  in  tbeir.  Tai^«rf- 
ndtaneed  it  tog oteifiment  on  dead  weight 
»««to  landed  pro^ietors  ton  moitgage-H- 
•urbich  enabled  bothito  rednee  the  rate  ^ef 
Ipteieal^  and  ultimately  drove  tbiaaurpliis 
capital  into  contineotalaqd  fniaign  loana, 
And  all  the  bubblea  of  which  •tibey  .ba4 
dteardao  much,  for  a  mo#e  speaulatitenand 
#$  it  waa  supposed,  bene6cialmnployBaMt. 
IVbether  it  wouldbe  ea  easily  get  back.lp 
avert  the  crisia  be  ftared  was  neaaer  at 
Jhnnd  than,  waa .  geneiaUy  anticipated ;  nr 
jghfltheriresbnad  grenteraacrifieeaiin^ 
dreadful  reaction  and  depmciatinn  ef  all 
»paapertyiwooldnot  hereqaamdiVb^qap^cie 
imai.  again  wanted  to  raplaoe  tbe  paper  411 
.aititulaiiotoy  im  would  W^  toLtbiMiitp 
Jnform  the  Houae  upon.  Who  considerad 
the  measures  of  1819  of  sudi  easy  accom- 
.•pliAment  He .  wna  aatisfied  tlm  SmaU- 
mta  bilU  lika  Ihn  Cora  lawi,  waa  devised 
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pressure  and  losai^ich  Mn  Peel'a  bill  bnd 
mflicted  on  aU  other  debtors,  and  to  conir 
ciliatethem  to  tbat  measure;  but,  it. waa 
quite  inconsistent  with  its  principles,  and 
aecessarihr  led  to  the  present  atate  .of 
things.  He  wonld.  venture  a  predictioni 
that  tbe  House,  wnuldi  at  no  diataot  day, 
ibe  qail^  upon  to  reconsider  tbdr  former 
deeisioBt  and  that  tbe  country  wmdd 
Hither  be  found  unable^  or  not^  hooefft 
enough,  to  submit  to  all  thenonsequniiGea 
of  tl^  measure  of  1818u  He  was  glsfdL 
however^  this  petition  had  been  broadht 
accidentally  under  diseussioo»'  ai  Dm 
iltteofion  of  Gcvemosent,  the  Bank,  and 
also  ail  tbe  public^  should  be  on  avesy 
Qcoasiein  direcmd-  tn.this  momentoua^ 
ai4ijeet«  He  repeated;  sonw  change  could 
not  be?  far  distani,  andim  onlv  hoped,,  iif 
ihe  eounny  banks  were  auddenly  again 
-subjected  to  the  sam^tnal,  whiob  intm- 
duMd  the  ..fittnl  pnper  mtem  in  1797, 
dmy  had  mora  convaa  tibia  aaenna .  than 
lere^  bondai  or  shanw  in  apeculatiae 
(undertakiiigsi  to  psaduce  Bank  of  fioghmd 
notea  to  niaei  any  demanda. upon,  toem; 
and  ihat  the  Dinectori  of.  dm  Bank*.of 
England  vpiould  be  pvepaicd  with  ha^nr 
.as«etsfni<centanion  inteapncin  tomedt 
their  «ngsgeasenlSr  timn  oouUbe  fbmid 
in  a*momnntof«  pio^ble  alarm,. in  fiai- 
abe4iaer|biUt>'E>ead««reights,or  Mortgagaa 
on:  landed  mt#ms»  ^ 

.  ^  Miw  Mm  SMlAaaid,  bo  dilQsnad  entire* 
Jy  from  bisboofc  fivend»  and  .from  thonoble 
lordf  who  considered  that  99L  out.'Of  every 
lOOf.  in  the  circulation  of  the  oowatry, 
oonaisted  of  \U  notea  of'  the  loonnivy 
bankera.  He  redly  handly  knew* how 
auiiiciantly  to  enprew  the  surprise-  iritb 
which  he  had  Usiened  to  that  stateasan^. 
In  the  fimtplacCf  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  circidation  ^of  dm  county 
waa  in  5fc  nnd  five  guinea  notea;  though 
less.sotf.  probablyt  in<the  vicinity  of  imn^ 
Am  than  in  other  parts,  of  the  kingdom. 
He  would  venture  to  sute--^and  drcnm* 
stnncm  tod  onahled  him.  to  fbna  some 
opinion  on  tha  aubject— that  )5<L  nnd»«&ae 
.guinea  n^tea4herefoio»  and  not  U*  nolos, 
opmpriaed:  a  very  huge  propoHioniif  emr 
oiacniation*  Tbn  caansot  out  in  tbia  pa- 
.titionoriginated»>to  halieved»  aa  had  bean 
jMite4  bF  tbe  heii*  member  fi^rfBrislol,^  m 
jl  q|iarvei?bet.ween:  the  petitioner  nnd  tbe 
bankem  at  Bristol, .  wlu>  moat  uiyaitly» 
moat  illegal^,  and  most  impriidenM^i  m 
ouist  say, .  refused  lo  give  ^pold  to  tbe 
parqr  in  exchange  for  tbe  aotea  of  the 
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Im.  It  teeined  radier  to  be  imfaittiited 
ill  the  speech  of  bis  noble  firiefidMhat 
•dch  1^  practice  was  comrojraly  resortejf  to 
andtig  bankers ;  but  he  begged  most  ex- 
-pfititly  to  deny  the  imputation,  in  respect 
•o  what  had  been  saia  about  the  state  of 
^a  currency  in  the  north  of  England,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  he  could 
assure  the  House  thiat  in  nearly  the  largest 
feounty  in  the  kingdnm,  and  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  wages  was  paid  of  any 
(LBncasbire)»  the  whole  of  tnose  wages 
was  paid  in  specie.  If  the  hon;  member 
for  Hythe  (rar.  S.  J.  Loyd)  had  been  in 
his  place,  he  could  have  communicated 
Some-  Tory  important  information  to  the 
Hoose  on  this  subject;  having.  In  the 
course  of  his  life,  transmitted  very  large 
aums  in  specie  for  that  purpose  to  those 
distficts.  Another  part  of  tne  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Coventry's  speech  he  had  heard 
with  astonishment.  He  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  feit  no  fears  at  alY  about  the 
condition  of  the  currency.  He  wished  to 
know  how  it  should  happen  that  the  great- 
est commercial  countty  in  the  world— 
whosr  trade  and  commerce  were  sought 
after  by  all  Europe— could  be  in  want  of 
a  sufllelent  currencjr?  There  couM  be 
DO  doubt  of  our  having  such  a  sufficiency, 
as  long  as  our  commerce  should  exist  \  or 
of  ourretaining  it,  until  somesueh  calaaiity 
ahouM  befal  us  as  the  wit  or  powers  of 
man  should  prove  to  be  unavailing  to  op- 
pose with  success.  He  had  yet  a  word 
or  two  to  ofernpoD  some  other  remarks 
chat  Imd  fallen  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cusnon.  In  point  of  &ct,  if  a  man  came 
to  htm,  as  a  oanker,  and  thought  proper 
at  once  to  ask  him  for  his  balance,  he 
cottid  refuse  to  pay  him.  But  his  credit 
«-4hat  upon  which  alone  he  existed— that 
onoQ  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
anbole  subsistence— »what,  in  such  a  casOi 
would  become  of  that }  It  would  be  ^ne: 
hr.  who  would  trust  him  a  second  ume  ? 
But  the  present  was  a  case  totally*  diftf. 
tat;  it  arose  out  of  a  refbsal  to  comply 
with  a  legal  request.  The  refusal  was  oc- 
cisiooed  enthrelv  by  the  intemperate  man- 
ner, as  it  had  been  termed,  in  which  it 
was  put ;  but  that  reftisal  was  tery  soon 
afteiwards  retracted.  This  was»  however, 
a' delicate  sabject;  and  redly  when  he 
beard  hon.  gentlemen  throw  out  such  im- 
putations as  they  had  done,  espedally  at 
m  time  when,  from  the  great  amount  of 
our  exports  lately,  theeraiangesi  though 
not  absohtely  against  ul,  were,  if  any 
Mogf  a  little  <mi  th»  wrong  sidO)  be  could 


not  'but  deprecate  the  unnecessary  ibtrol 
duction*  of  so  many  extraneous  and  grai% 
topics.  He  solemnly  protested  that  b^ 
did  not  believe  there  were  three  country 
bankers  in  the  kingdom  who  would  refuse 
togivegoldfortheir  own  notes.  It  was  not 
quite  clear  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  possiUe  for  us  to  divest 
our  circulation  altogether,  of  all  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  small  amount.  It  might  be 
possible;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was.  He 
took  very  little  pdrsonal  ibterest  in  any 
such  question ;  for  he  knew  full  well,  that 
Of  all  the  modes  of  bankmg  which  could 
beadopted  by  country  bankers,  that  ^f  cir- 
culating one  pound  bink  notes  wastheleast 
profitable  and  the  most  troublesome.  In- 
deed,  be  knew  no  man  of  respectability  o^ 
eminence  in  the  banking  line^  who  had 
not  contracted  to  a  great  extent  his  issues 
of  this  kind;  for  it  was  the  last  which  a 
man*  of  qense  would  willingly  resort  to. 
Upon  the  whole,  be  did  hope,  th^t  th^ 
House  would  not  alter  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  currency.  As  it  now  stoo^ 
it  Was  very  much  the  same  4s  it  was  ani^ 
terior  to  the  year  17d7»  ifith  the  exceptioti 
of  !/•  notes.  In  regard  to  all  payments, 
it  was  Che  same.  On  such  a  subject  th^ 
House,  he  trusted,  would  deliberate  rerj 
thaturely  indeed,  before  they  eSected  a(kv 
such  change  aa  had  been,  suggested. 

Mr.  Abercromby  thought  this  was  not  % 
question  that  properly  involved  all  thos^ 
extrinsic  considerati6nS  into  which  hoo« 
gentlemen  had  so  largely  entered. '  Tb^ 
nab  questioi^here  was,  iiMiaed,  very  im- 
portant ;  and  if  the  facts  were  such  as  were 
stated  in  the  ^petition,  oAdoUbtedly  they 
were  very  deserving  of  the  attention  o^ 

Sovemqieiit*  It  was  the  case,  as  he  uiU 
erstood  it,  of  an  individual  meeting  diCB# 
culty  or  obstructions  io  obtainmg  gol4 
for  certain  notes  which  be  tendered  to 
those  Who  bad  issued  tbem ;  and  it  would 
seem,  that  that  difficulty  had  arisen  scdielv 
fitom  some  mistlnderstanding  or  quafm 
between  the  parties,  but  that  subsequent!^ 
gold  was  oftred  to  the  petitioner  Tor  hif 
notes.  Now,  if  the  bankers  refused  to  pej^ 
hi  g<dd  when  aaked  for  it|  they  might  hav^ 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  inconvenieno^ 
and  injury,  no  doubt,  to  the  individual; 
and  such  a  practioe,  were  it  to  grow  intq 
one,  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  incon* 
venient  .to  the  country.  If  the  existing 
law  was  defective  aa  to  thak  chuise  of  the 
87th  of  Geo.  8rd  which  his  hon.  friend 
had  pomted  out,  the  cotmtry  banker,  td 
be  sore,  oodd  be  little  apprehensive  or 
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t|tk  dqmand  for  gold  iaexcbaoge  for  Jiia 
jpaper,  being*  io  many  instancei  at  leasts 
made  upon  him ;  because,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who.  held  the  notes  of  his 
^aok  would  rather  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
couvenience  of  retaining  them,  than  sus- 
tain actions  against  the  bankers,  which 
night  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  that  had 
been  suggested* .  But,  such  .a  practice  in 
pountry  banks  would  amount  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  salutary  facilities  for  the  con- 
Tertibllity  of  paper  into  specie ;  and  would 
haTe  a  airect  tendency  to  increase  the 
issue  of  notes.  Now,  the  standard  at 
which  the  currency  stood  in  1797,  was 
that  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
stored^  but  to  which  it  was  not  restored 
by  the  act  of  1820.  The  only  question 
was,  whether  the  omission  that  had  been 
committed  in  that  act  should  not  beamend- 
ed  before  the  House  separated  ?  As  the 
currency  stood  in  1797,  so  it  continued 
till  181<6.  The  act  of  1822,  which  went 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  the  1/.  notes,  did 
not  contain  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
1797,  already  omitted  in  the  intervening 
ineasure.  But,  if  no  good  reason  could  be 
ittsigned  why  that  provision  should  not  be 
now  supplied,  and  the  last  act  of  1822  so 
far  amended,  the  public  good  really  seem- 
ed to  require  that  that  amendment  should 
be  now  effected.  It  was  immediate  con- 
Tertibility,  and  that  alone,  which  consti- 
tuted our  security  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  our  currency.  With  respect  to  1/. 
notes,  that  was  the  only  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement to  which,  when  this  great  ques* 
tioo  was  settled  (as  he  had  hoped,  finally  ), 
he  objected*  if  good  ground  could  be 
ahoirn,  However,  even  tor  that  measure 
DOW,  he  would  not  object  to  it.  But,  he 
did  not  apprehend  there  could  be ;  and 
he  earnestl V  •  recommended  the  measure 
he  spoke  of  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  perfectly  coincided 
in  the  remark  with  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Calne  had  prefaced  his  speech, 
that  this  was  not  a  question  properly  in- 
Tolvtng  the  numerous  extrinsic  consider- 

S lions  which  had  been  gone  into  by  the 
,  on.  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  At 
|he  lime,  he  appreheiided  that  the  House 
was  about  to  be  drawn  into  a  debate  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  without  sufficient  in- 
formation, inquiry,  or  reflection — more 
particularly  as  there  was  not  one  person 
connected  with  the  Bank  of  England  tlien 

Kient.    One  gentleman  so  connected 
I  mdeedi  subsequently  come  in;  to 


whom  he -had  just  been  very  impeifectly 
describing  what  had  been  said  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  It  did  seem  to  him  .unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  which  had  been 
commenced.  The  transaction^  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  was  simply  this-^a  country 
banker  had  been  applied  to  on  one  occa* 
sion,  for  six  sovereigns  in  exchange  of. 61^ 
in  notes ;  and  on  another,  for  ^sL  The 
banker  refused  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  the  party  gold ;  but  that  banker  him- 
self afterwards  came  forward,  as  the  House 
had  heard,  saying  that  his  refusal  had 
arisen  solely  out  of  the  intemperate  man« 
ner  in  which  the  ^old  had  been  demandedt 
The  banker  admitted,  that  if  the  applica" 
tion  were  to  come  over  again,  he  must 
pay  the  party  in  gold.  This  was  the 
whole  transaction. — He  was  very  sorry 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  (Mr* 
Ellice)  thought  the  circulation  to  be  in 
so  bad  a  state,  and  prophesied  so  darkly  of 
its  future  condition.  But,  he  was  happy, 
also,  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  postpone 
the  fulfilment  of  its  present  predictions  to 
a  time  much  later  than  the  evil  antici-- 
pated,  according  to  his  own  view,  ever 
ought  to  happen.  At  least,  he.  (Mr* 
Peel)  could  not  help  imagining,  that  the 
circiuation  was  in  a  mucn  more  satisfac- 
tory  state  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  for  a 
committee  to  arrange  and  adjust  the  set* 
tlement  of  all  contracts,  or  the  other  mea^ 
sures  in  respect  of  the  currency  suggested 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Wes- 
tern"!  been  entertained  by  the  House. 
As  for  the  question  of  the  currency,  he 
deemed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
moment,  and  he  therefore  was  one  of 
those  who  would  pause  for  some  time 
before  be  approached  it.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  stated  the  substimce 
of  his  own  act,  which,  he  observedi  did 
not  repeal  all  the  restrictions  under  whidh 
the  issues  of  the  bank  had  been  previously 
placed.  As  to  the  policy  of  entertaining 
a  measure  on  this  subject,  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  would  be  invidioua 
to  introduce  one,  on  a  matter  where  so. 
many  interests  were  concerned;  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  stated  by  his  hon.  friend 
behind  him,  that  the  banker  acknowledged 
he  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  pay  in  gokl. 
Mr.  Abererombjf  wished  to  xnow  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant,  to 
say,  that  he  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
proviso  of  the  act  of  1797  having  been 
repealed ;  and  if  not,  whether  he  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed;  and  wbetoer 
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a  .su^marjr  process  ought  not'  to  be  af« 
forded  to  the  holders  of  those  notes?  -  - 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  learned  gentleman 
had  asked  him  this  question  rather  on  the 
sudden;  namely»  whether,  if  a  person 
asked  a  banker  to  pay  in  gold,  he  ought 
not  to  have  a  summary  process  to  compel 
him  to  pay  in  a  week,  for  instance,  or  two 
or  three  oays  I  Now,  that  was  a  question 
which  he  was  not  competent  to  answer. 
What  he  had  all  alon^  contended  for  was, 
that  there  was  a  liability,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law,  to  pay  in  gold.  If 
Ihe  banker  did  not  so  pay*  the  law  would 
compel  him.  But,  if  he  were  asked,  at 
what  period,  after  demand,  the  banker 
was  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  he  must  at 
once  say,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Maberltf  said,  that  if  the  complaint 
pf  the  petitioner  were  received,  the 
House  would  be  bound  to  receive  the 
petition  of  every  tradesman  who  chose  to 
make  application  to  that  House,  because 
jie  could  not,  on  the  moment,  procure  gold 
for  a  bank-note,  or  for  any  legal  written 
instrument,  proqoising  to  fpay  a  certain 
aum  of  money  on  a  oertain  day.  His 
learned  friend  had  called  on  the  House  to 
enact  a  summary  measure  immediately. 
But,  did  he  not  know  that  any^such  mea- 
sure would  alter  the  whole  of  the  law 
between  debtor  and  creditor?  And, 
would  he  call  on  the  House  to  change 
'  that  most  important  portion  of  the  law 
before  they  separated  this  session  ?  Tiiis 
was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tions he  had  ever  heard ;  and  especially 
so,  as  it  came  from  a  member  of  the  legal 

Erofession^    He  did  not  think  that  the 
[ouse  ought  to    receive  this  peution, 

.wikich  appeared  to  him  to  contain  very 
doubtful  allegations.  They  ought,  at  all 
events,  tp  have  it  very  attentively  read, 
before  they  received  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  certainly  had  a  right 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
doubts  which  he  entertained,  even  though 
his  opinions  might  not  be  correct  on  this 
subject.    For  his  own  part,  he  had  not 

.the  shadowof  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that, 

.as  the  law  at  present  stood,  the  country 
banker  was  as  much  liable  to  pay  his  one 
pound  bank-notes  in  gold,  as  the  Bank  of 

.England  was  to.  pay  its. notes  of  any 
amount  in  specie.    With  this  feeling,  he 

.thought  that  an  attempt  to  legislate  on 
that  which  was  at  present  so  dear,  would 

.only  have  the  e&ct  o(  creating  doub(s 
VUlrfi  XIXI. 
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which  did  not  now  exist;  and  whicf|t^ 
doubts  would  be  fraught  with  very  great 
evil.  It  was  asked,  under  what  law  those 
parties  might  be  compelled  to  paj  in 
gold  ?  He  would  answer,  under  that  ge-« 
neral  law  of  the  land  which  made  gold  a 
legal  tender.  No  right  was  given  to  the 
bankeV  to  pay  through  any  medium,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  the  sole  legal  tender, 
if  payment  in  that  way  were  demanded. 
The  creditor  of  the  bank  was  empowerec^ 
to  demand  gold,  and  to  insist  that  bik 
note  should  be  paid  in  that  metal..  It 
had  been  said,  that  a  protection  was  taken 
away,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  clause  which 
existed  in  the  Bank  9'estriction  act.,  j^ow, 
he  would  state  to  the  House  the  object  of 
that  clause,  in  order  that  the  subject 
should  be  properly  understood.  It  had 
been  the  aesire  of  all  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  a  n^tallif: 
currency,  to  get  back,  as  nearly  as  possi-* 
ble,  to  that  state  of  society  from  which 
circumstances  had  compelled  the  legis- 
lature to  depart.  That  was  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bank  Suspension  aet  was 
removed.  When  that  measure  was  takfen, 
the  legislature  had  to  cousider,  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  better,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  country,  that  the  ordinary  small 
circulation  should  be  continued.  It  was 
understood  that  it  would  be  bettev.  But 
when  that  small  circulation  was  first  enact- 
ed, it  was  enacted  uader  the  Bank  Sus- 
pension law ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  satisfactory,  it  was  placed  under  a  new 
sanction  and  a  new  liability.  And  why  I 
Because  the  general  sanction  of  tlie  law, 
which  compelled  the  banker  to  pay  in 
gold,  was  suspended.  Under  this  state  of 
thines,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
hollars  of  notes  under  the  new  system  by 
a  further  enactment ;  that  enactment  being 
the  clause  which  had  been  referred  to. 
But,  the  law  suspending  cash  payments 
was  done  away  with-^the  machinery  of 
that  part  of  the  Bank  system  no  longer 
prevailed,  and  the  old  law  was  in  full  force 
and  effect.  By  that  law  it  was  settled,  ' 
that  every  description  of  bill  or  note,  pur- 
porting to  reprint  a  sum  of  monej*, 
should  be  paid  in  gold.  That  law  b^ing 
completely  revived,  there  was  no  species 
of  bank  circulation  tfaftt  required,  or  could 
have,  a  better  sanctfisn  or  protection.  The 
same  law  applied  to  all  paper  issues, 
whether  of  the  Baok  of  England  or  of  pri- 
vate bankers ;  and  any  attempt  to  discri- 
minate between  them  would  only  produce 
dissatisfaction  and  confusion.  He. had 
4  U 
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ihoughtit  necesMMry  tlim  Co  ghreasht)!! 
statement  of  thecaie»  which,  inhts  opi* 
•niooy  had  been  greatly  perplexed 'by  hit 
lion,  friend  the  member  for  Newport, 
and  his  hon.  friend  the  member  fbr 
Coventry.  They  had  strayed  very  much 
from  the  real  question,  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  appeared,  of  harping  back-  on  the 
opinions  which  theyhaa  given  four  or  five 
years  ago  on  ,the  subject  of  the  currency, 
and  ot  censuring  government  for  not 
taking  the  advice  which  they  had  then 
given.  The  hon.  member  for  Coventry 
had  said,  that  difficulties  would,  in  conse*- 
quence  of  the  present  system,  be  entailed 
00  the  countiy,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  must  be  so  severely  felt  by  parlia- 
meot,  as  to  induce  them,  as  the'  only 
remedy,  to  renew  the  Bank  Restriction  act 
of  1Y97«  Now  he,  for  one,  would  say, 
that  hh  imagination  could  not  form  the 
Idea  of  any  difficulty  to  which  he  would 
not  sooner  submit,  rather  than  depart  from 
the  system  that  was  now  happily  in  operw 
ation  [hear,  hear  !]•  , 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  holders  of 
notes  certainly  had  not  now  the  advantage 
of  that  summary jprbcess  which  they  for* 
merly  enjoyed.  He  was  aware  that  they 
might  compel  payment  in  gold,  under  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stood  ;  but  if  he  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  long  legal  process, 
he  might  lose  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
amount  of  that  for  which  he  contended.. 
If  thev  admitted  the  existence  of  those  I/, 
and  2f.  notes,  why  not  revive  the  summary 
process  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  in 
gold  ?  He  said  this,  more  on  account  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  qjuestion, 
than  with  reference  to  any  practical  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  from  the  pon* 
tinuance  of  the  old  system.  There  was, 
however,  in  point  of  principle,  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
Jaw ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  some 
degree  of  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  summary  process.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Maberly)  talked  of  the  impropriety 
of  interfering  with  the  law  between  tleb tor 
and  creditor;  but,  when  they  gave  to 
bankers  the  privilege  of  issuing  to  the 
bearer  one  pound  notes,  it  was  nothhig 
more  than  their  dtity  to  see  that  he  had  a 
summary  process  to  compel  the  bankers 
to  pa]r  ni  gold.  The  state  of  their  deal- 
ings in  specie  must  greatly  fluctuate; 
nay,  it  must  be  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
convulsions,  if  the  country  was  not  more 
aaturated  with  gold  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  quantity  was  now  too  smsil,  and  it 


coulvtoot  DcAc  Hie  oo^asidiiM  ddttraottoil 
and  Expansion  towhieh  it  might  btoex^ 
posedw  For  iitstance,  the  countnr  night 
be  called  upon  to  expend  three,  tour,  or 
five  millions  upon  grnir;  and  this  sacrf^ 
fice  could  not  be  made  with  ease,  when 
the  whole  of  the  sum  must  come  out  of 
the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
from  the  circulating  medium  of  themes* 
trbpolis.  There  might  now  be  no  pros'* 
pect  of  danger ;  bat  we  ought  not  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  situation  to  be  alarmed  al 
the  least  threat  of  it.  If  any  measure  waa 
brought  forward  neat  session  for  faeilitat<- 
ing  the  circuhition,  and  givii^  better  ^et* 
curity  to  the*  holders  of  one-pound  notes, 
he  snoald  give  it  his  warmest  support. 
With  respect  to  the  alterations  in  the  cur- 
rency, he  had  always  asserted  that  that 
measure  was  fraught  with  great  injustice 
between  tiebtor  and  creditor.  Gehtlemeft 
on-  (he  other^  side  had  bdasted,  that 
ifiroughont  the  alterations  they  had  never 
consented  to  any  compromise  betweeik 
contracting  parties,  suitable  to  the  alteram 
tions  in'tn\i  currency.  Viewing  thesa 
measures  as  pregnant  with  injustice,  he 
could  not  jdve  them  any  credit  for  tli% 
coarse  whicm  was  pursued ;  and  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  expressing  a  hope, 
that,  under  ho  citvumstances,  would  this 
carrency  be  again  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Huskisstm  said;  he  concurred  en* 
tirely  in  the  last -sentiment  uttered  by  the 
hon.  member  with  respect  to  the  mischief 
of  tampering  with  the  currency.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  to  parties  who  had 
formed  contracts,'  than  the  unsettling  the 
standard  of  value  by  which  they  had  regu^* 
lated  such  contracts ;  and  no*  change  of 
circumstances  would  indi^ce  him  again  to 
resort  to  the  system  so  recently  aban- 
doned. He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
question  before  the  House,  though  ft 
might  be  fit  matter  for  consideration,  was 
not  one  of  such  importance  and  urgency, 
as  to  render  ft  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  session,  to  direct  the  atteotron 
of  the-  House  to  the  investigation  of  a  WQlh 
lect  of  so  extensive  a  nature.  When  the 
Bank  resumed  its  payments  ih  specie^  ft 
was  fonnd  highly  desirable^  for  ouUic  cod^ 
venience,  to  continue,  in  sekne  clegrte,  tbb 
issue  of  small  notes.  The  question  was 
not  now,  whether  those  issues  should  fete 
allowed ;  but  the  hon«  menAer  for  Abef^ 
deen  ai^ued  the  necesritr  of  giving  a 
special  remedy  to  the  holders  of  thoae 
notes.  He  ought,  however,  to  reedHect, 
that  the  powers  issae  small  nolesi  linder 
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lid'oow  exfat,  m  Scodandf  and  never  was 
fMUted  thereby.aojipedalpoirerffraDted 
to  the  holders  of  tho«e  aotei.  Woen  the 
Cestriction  on  the  payoieot  of  cash  by  the 
Book  of  England  took  idaceft  it  was  Decaf- 
sary  thai  there  should  be  a  power  of  le? y«> 
log,  by  sumiaary  procesSf  the  amount  of 
l^e  notes  .on  the  goods  of  the  issuer^  if  he 
refused  to  pay  in  gold  or  Bank  of  England 
notes.  But>  the  mooent  the  newer  was 
festered  to  the  Bank  of  Englandt  by  a 
^oopiKlsory  law,  calling  on  them  to  pay 
their  engagements  on  demand,  it  appeared 
to  him,  necessarily  and  naturally,  that  the 
summary  .process  which  accompanied  the 
former  state  of  things  should  terminate. 
If -m  summary  process  were  aM>licable  to 
IL  notes,  why  not  to  5L  notesr  An  hon, 
member  had  said  that,  as.  the  law.  now 
stood,  a  poor  man  could  net  ciunpel  the 
jpayment  of  a  note  in  specie,  under,  .per- 
aapsy  an  expense  of  ^.  or  SOL  But, 
iras  t^e  holder  of.  5l»  notes  in  a  better 
situation?  In  the  county  of  Lancavter 
Ihere  were  no  !/•  notes;  but  there  was 
an  issue  of  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
securities  of  a  like  description,  far  under 
/U^.to  a  very  lai^ge  amount:  and  there 
they  could  only  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
jaw^pf  the  land,  if  they  wanted  redress, 
^hatla^  was  perfectly  pear.  It  was  this 
fp^that  there  was  no  satisfactory  mode  of 
fatisfying  the  holder  of  a  note,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  legal  coin  of 
the  tealni.  If  the  tender  were  made  in 
silver,  it  couldonly be  to  the  amount  of  20t. 
If  in  aow  other  circulation  of  the  country, 
it  must  be  the  legal  gold  coin  of  the  realm. 
jTh^  were  in  this  situation — that  no  coun- 
try bank,  no  Bank  of  England,  no  person 
Isither  in£n||laDd  or  Scotland,  could  issue 
4|oy  note,  without  being  liable  to  pay  it  on 
demandi  or  according  to  the  terms  in 
]»hich  it  waa  drawn  up.  This,  he  thought, 
sras  as  good  a  state  of  security  as  any 
country  could  afford  or  boast  of.  As  to 
Che  amount  of  notes,  that  was  another 

auestion-^the  amount  of  the  note  bad  no* 
ling  to  do  with  the  payment  in  Specie. 
He  considered  it  tight  and  proper  that 
bankers  should  be  liable  in  their  jpersoos 
and  property  for  the  amount  of  tbenr  notes. 
As  the  law  now  stood, .  a  debt  of  this  na- 
lore  must  be  sued  for,  like  any  other  debt,' 
ttoder  the  ordinary  law.  But,  ashadaU 
jref  dy  been  said,  a  banker,  when  applied 
JI09  would  use  his  best  endeavour  to  pay  in 
.the  coin  of  the  r«dm;  because  the  cha* 
■fartiir  nf  ^*^  aslahlishmnni  wni^  Am^MnA 


i^on  bb , promptitude.  He  wished  this 
matter  not  to  be  misunderstood  through 
the  country.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis* 
tfnctlv  known,  that  there  was  no  iodi* 
vidua],  no  corpo^ition,  no  party  whatever, 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  banker, 
from  the  Bank  of  England  down  to  the 
smallest  country  bank,  that  was  not  liable 
to  pay  at  sight,  in  the  coin  of  ^the  realm, 
the  addount  of  eveiy  note  issued  by  him 
or  them:  and  that  there  was  no  othe^ 
mode  whatever  of  legally  diseharging 
those  obligatiops.  He  recollected  when 
the  bill  which  had  been  so  often  adverted 
to  was  brought  in,  gentlemen  ^ho  saw 
more  difficulty  in  reverting  to  cash  pay* 
ments  than  he  did»  attempted  to  introduce 
a  clause,  that  the  payment  of  country 
notes  in  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be 
deemed  satisbctory.  He«  however,  re« 
sisted  that  clause;  and  it  was  then  dis* 
tinctly  understood — thoush  now  it  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten— that  there  was  no 
legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  in  any 
shape,  except  in  silver  coin,  to  the  amount 
of  20t.,  ana  above  that  sum  in  the  gold 
coin  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ondaw  cbntended,  that 
the  renewal  of  the  summary  process  would 
be  an  evil,  instead  of  a  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  was  favourable  to  the  sum- 
mary  process,  and  wished  government  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cafwinf  said,  the  1/.  note  was  pre* 
cisel^  that  which,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  SL  note  mi^ht  be  paid 
m  five  one-pound  notes ;  and  it  might  be 

C roper  to  prevent  the  larger  note  from 
eing  exchanged  for  the  smaller:  but, 
as  there  was  no  note  for  lea  than  I/., 
it  must  be  paid  in  cash,  if  paid  at  all. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained,  tnat  the  present 
state  of  the  paper  currency  subjected  tho 
countnr  to  great  inconvenience,  and  said, 
that  if  his  majesty's  government  did  not 
take  some  steps  to  place  the  holders  of 
notes  in  a  better  situation,  be  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  sid>mit  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  danmng  observed,  that  he  had  al* 
ready  expr^sed  some  doubt  as  to  |he  ex- 
pediency of  the  minor  currency.  He 
thought,  however,  it  would  be  better  to 
suffer  the  present  system,  in  respect  to 
those  notes,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  it  pro- 
bably would  ere  long,  than  to  aid  its  con- 
tmuance  by  any  imecific  enactment. 

Mr.  MaUrfy  said,  if  he.conceived  thai 
the  auctions  in  the  petition  were  true» 
he  would  williiigly  refer  it  to  a  committee. 
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What  did  tlie  petitioner  complain  of?  He 
complaimed  of  what  he  cafled  "  a  great,  a 
disgraceful  a,nd  a  growing  evil?*'  Now, 
he  would  ask,  was  this  really  a  gceat  evil  ? 
liVas  it  not  a  mere  isolated  case,  which  no 
geatlemaa  had  heard  of  before?  He 
yeally  wondered  that  his  hon.  friend  should 
recodimend  such  a  course  as  he  had  done ; 
isincfl^  if  ft  were  carried  into  effect,  it 
trould  annihilate  the  whole  of  the  pa6er 
<^  the  colmtry  to  wlych  he  belon/ed. 
HlB^  would  ask  whether  the  prospevity  of 
Scotland  had  not  arisen  from  its  paper 
circulation  ?  And  yet  the  hon.  member 
started  up,  and  without  any  foundation 
Lut  this  isolated  case^  proposed  a  course 
■which  would  overturn  the  whole  paper 
<^urrency  of  that  country.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  in  his  object,  he 
would  do  more  injury  to  the  country  than 
€ver  he  h^d  done  good  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  seeinjg  the  country  deluged  with  paper 
to  the  heart's  content  of  his  hon.  friend. 
What  hre  wished  for  was,  that  it  should 
be  convertible  into  specie ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  thought  a  summary  process 
uras  necessary. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  Frederick 
Jones,  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  out 
parish,  Bristol,  complaining  that  bank 
notes  afe  not  paid  in  gold;  and  it  set 
forth,  "  That  on  the  6th  of  June,  1825, 
the  petitioner  went  to  the  banking  shop 
of  JE^ickets,  Thome,  and  Courtney,,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  presented  to  a  clerk 
there  six  of  the  1/.  notes  of  the  said 
Ilickets,  and  partners,  and  demanded 
gold  in  payment  of  them ;  that'  the  said 
clerk  told  the  petitioner,  that  the  gold 
was  locked  np,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
at  it ;  and  that  he  further  told  the  peti- 
tioner that  the  bank  did  not  '  pretend  to 
pay  its  notes  in  gold,'  though  the  notes 
afbresaid,  held  and  presented  by  the  pe- 
titioper,  coptained  the  vN>rds  following,  to 
wit;  «  Bristol  Castle  Bank,  High-street, 
and  Wineatreet.  I  promise  to  pay  Joha 
S^ayce,  esq.,  or  bearer,  one  pound,  on  de* 
snand,  value  received;  Bristol,  the28th  day 
of  January,  1825.  For  Rickets,  Thome, 
and  Courtney,  Tsigaed)  JohnCourtnbt;' 
that  at  last  this  clerk  tendered  some 
gold,  some  silver,  and  some  of  the  paper 
of  tlvis  bank,  which  the  petitionei^did  not 
take,  because  the  clerk  told  him  that  he 
might  have  sovereigns  the  ne«t  day ;  that 
the  petitioner  again  went  on  the  7th  of 
the  :^id  mootb  of  June^  td  the  ahop  of  tbe 


said  bankers,  and  there  presented  for  pay- 
ment notes  of  the  said  bank  to  the  amount 
of  45/. ;  that  he  there  then  made  a  demand 
of  gold  in  payment  of  these  last  said  notes, 
that  the  cashier,  and  that  the  said  Court- 
ney refused  to  make  him  payment  in  gold; 
that  the  sa^  Courtney  tendered  the  peti« 
tinner  Bank  of  England  notes  in  payment 
of  the  said.  45/.,  and  that  these  Bank  of 
England  notes  the  petitioner  refused  to 
take;  that  after  applying  for  legal  advice, 
the  petitioner  finds  that  he  has  no  remedy 
but  an  action  at  law,  which  he  has  tewxtu 
ed  to,  and  directed  the  parties  to  be  ar- 
rested; that  he  cannot,  he  is  inlbrmed, 
obtain  judgment  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  about  nine  months,  that  the  defend- 
ants  may  withhold. the  money  for  about  a 
year  b^ond  that  period,  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  error ;  that  in  the  meanwhile  he 
has  to  ran  all  tlie  risk  as  to  tbe  ultimate 
ability  of  the  defendants  to  pay;  and  that 
after  paying  his  own  extra  costs  incurred 
by  the  action,  he  may  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  new  law,  bank  notes  to 
receive  in  payment,  wldch  bank  notes 
may,  if  worth  any  thing  at  all,  not  be 
worth  at  that  time  one  half  of  forty-five 
sovereigns ;  therefore  the  petitioner,  aee^ 
ing  th^  the  present  laws  authorize  the 
issuing  of  a  paper-money,  which  ia,  in 
fact»  not  payable  in  gold,  seeing  that  this 
paper-money  is  daily  falling  in  value,  see- 
mg  that  this  has  been  and  is  most  injurious 
to  the  petitioner,  and  has  caused  great 
wrong  to  him  to  be  done,  prays  that  the 
House  will  pass  a  law  to  insure  samntiarj 
recovery  of  d^bts  of  this  sort,  and  also  to 
cause  the  parties  issuing  such  dishonoured 
paper,  to  pay,  in  case  of  such  refusals  as 
aforesaid,  double  the  amount  of  the  sum, 
the  payment  of  which  shall  be  so  refused, 
or  that  the  House  will  be  pleased  to  apply 
to  this  great  and  disgraceful  and  growmg 
evil  such  other  remedy  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  justice,  and  tbe  good  faiUi  of  the 
House,  may  seem  most  meet.** 

Combination  of  Workmen  Bill.] 
Mr.  Wallace^  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  da^  for  going  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill,  said  he  would  briefly  state  the  ground 
on  which  the  present  measure  was  found- 
ed. The  statement  made  on  a  former 
night  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson),  though  it  had  not  been  sub^ 
stantiated  in  all  its  particulars  by  the 
evidence,  yet  was  so  far  borne  out,  as  to 
the  general  extent,  and  nature  of  tbe 
combinations  that  exisced|and  the  elect  of 
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those  combinations,  that  it  was  clear  that 
some  further  intervention  of  parliament 
was  absolotely  necessary.  It  appeared 
to  him  thai  the  only  practical  view  that 
could  be  taken  of  this  subiect  was  to  ex- 
amine the  actual  state  of  those  combina- 
tions ;  to  see  if  any  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  in 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  Chose  laws 
which  it  was  asserted  had  given  rise  to 
the  combinations  that  formerly  existed ; 
and  also  to  inquire  whether  the  character 
of  those  combinations  was,  in  any  degree, 
softened  at  mitigated.  All  those  points 
had  been  duly  considered,  and  it  did  ap- 
pear that  the  character  of  those  combina- 
tions was,  in  some  degree,  altered— that 
they  were  greater  in  extent^  but  more 


begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houk! 
to  the  oath  taken  by  the  persons  ensaged 
nn  Scotland  in  those  combinations,  It  ran 
thus — **  I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  swear  in 
the  awful  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
before  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  execute 
with  zeal  and  alacrity,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
every  task  or  injunction  which  the  major- 
ity of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon 
me  in  furtherance  of  our  common  welfare ; 
as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or 
the  demolition  of  shops'thatshallbe  deemed 
incorrigible ;  and  also  that  I  will  cheer- 
fully contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of 
my  brethren  as  shall  lose  their  work 
in  consequence  of  their  exertions  against 
tyranoy,  or  renounce  it  in  resistance  to  a 


open  in  their  proceedings,  than  they  used  \feduction  of  wages,  &c.*'    Now,  was  it  fit 


Co^e.  No  less  than  thirteen  cases  of 
absolute  combination  were  stated  to  the 
committee,  and  of  these  seven  had  grown 
up  since  the  passing  of  the  late  act. 
With  respect  to  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  those  combinations,  they  had 
found  it  much  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  parties  met  regularly  and  constantly, 
with  presidents,  secretaries,  and  commit- 
tees. They  attempted  to  take  from  the^ 
masters  all  resources,  by  restruning  them 
from  taking  apprentices.  They  were 
all  under  the  superintendance  of  com- 
mittees, which  committees  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  leading  members  in  the  trade 
over  the  great  body  of  Which  they  pre- 
eided.  The  manner  in  which  they  issued 
their  orders,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  those  orders  were  obeyed,  sufficiently/ 
flhowed  their  influence.  He  knew  that 
in  the  estimation  of  many  gentlemen, 
those  combinations  were  considered  aslight 
and  unimportant.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  It  appeared 
that  the  intervention  of  journeymen  had 
for  its  object  to  settle  when  they  would 
work,  whom  the  master  should  employ, 
what  they  should  receive,  how  many,  if 
any  apprentices  should  be  allowed ;  in 
short,  to  take  all  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  master.  Beyond  this,  they  had,^ 
in  some  cases,  pointed  out  individuals  to^ 
be  assassinated.  He  declared  that  he  had 
not  overstated  the  case.  In  Ireland 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  had  been 
wouoded.  Of  these  thirty  or  forty  had 
their  skulla  fractured ;  and  two  had  been 
factually  inurdered  in  open  day,  without 
the  possibility  of  bringing  the  murderers 
to  justice.  In  Scotland,  a  still  more  orga» 
wed  system  prevailed;  and  here  he 


that  such  a  state  of  things  should  remain  ? 
Could  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than 
a  combination  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
persons  were  bound  together  by  such  a 
tie  i  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  d^ 
tailed  the  evidence  of  John  Keen,  an 
artisan  of  Glasgow,  who  in  his  confession 
declared,  that  the  object  of  the  workmen 
in  their  coipbinations  was  to  keep  up  their 
wages.  That  there  were  two  committee- 
men in  the  general  association  at  Glasgow, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  the  select 
committee ;  and  that  these  committee-men 
were  changed  every  two  months.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  the  organization  of 
these  committees,  and  stated,  that  it  ap- 
peared by  the  same  confession,  that  it  had 
been  resolved  to  take  the  lives  of  four  of 
the  workmen,  Wright,  Dunlop,  Lindsay, 
and  Ewing,  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
committee,  it  appeared,  met  every  Satur- 
day night  between  ei^t  and  nine  o'clock* 
'The  confession  to  which  he  now  alluded, 
had  been  made  by  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  footing  a  workman  of  the 
name  of  Graham,  who  had  gone  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  He  ba- 
lieved  that  the  same  motives  were  common 
to  all  the  committees,  and  that  they  all 
pursued  the  same  course.  The  evil  which 
resulted  from  it  was  incalculable.  The 
most  innocent  persons  might  be  led,  step 
by  step  to  become  participators  in  acts  of 
the  most  atrodous  description.  To  ensure 
^success*  to  the  designs  of  such  committees, 
numbers  were  most  of  all  necessary.  To 
gain  these,  every  inducement  was  put  in 
practice.  Krstofall,persfiasion  was  tried; 
then  money  was  olfered;  then  warnings; 
then  threats  and  intimidation;  and  if 
these  were  insidBeienti  then  morderi  or  an 
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ilMBpt  10  wasiWf  nM  nMTtadto*    AH 

fheM  iwriout  means  bad  been*  pmctised^ 

The  tbipwrighui  in  the  neighbourhood  o\ 

X^oodoB  bad  left  their  work,  and  with^ 

drawn  from  the  employment  of  certain 

auistert.    The  shipwrights  of  Bristol  had 

gonea little  further,  and  had  resorted  to 

UHreats.     The  coopers  of  London   had 

Made  •all  the  workmen  who  would  not 

«bejf  the  roles  thqr  laid  down,  uncomfortp^ 

able.    It  was  dificult  to  say  ei^actlv  what 

4hegf  'Meant  by  ^'uncomrortable;     bu^ 

'^h»eettseaaenoe  was,  that  all  the  work* 

Men  who  had  been  made  uncomfortable 

"'lieeaaM  members  of  the  association.   The 

^^reaven  of  Yorkshire  had  proceeded  m 

fMr>aS'threats ;  and  the  workmen  in  ScoU 

laBd*lMd  gone  enren  greater  lengths.    An 

Mslailoe  occurred  «  few  d^«  ago  of  a  man 

l»ho  liad'  stnicky  with  others,  nod  who  had 

ffoeeited  «  small  sum  from  the  society; 

«ft^rwmrdsi  ceaceifing  that  he  had  pei^ 

anissien  to  return  to  work,  he  had  clone 

40»  <«iid  w«a  ^led  to  account  by  the 

(aecielyi  >aiid  punished  for  his  offence.    In 

fiDotfand  theipe  had  been  more  than  one 

raltsmpt'  to*miirder ;  and  in  Ireland  some 

•Men  had  Mtoally  been  murdered.    For 

4hMB  roMoas  it  wMj  that  he  wished  to  see 

the  kw  relating  to   combinations  made 

stranger.    He  wm  no  friend  to  the  pria- 

•cipleof  the  laws  which  had  been  repealed ; 

'he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  re-«naeted; 

'  but  he  wished  that  the  common  law,  m  it 

had  stood  before,  shoufd  beagain*brought 

-into  force.    This,  he  bdievwy  would  be 

•quite  sttificient  for  tlie  purpose.    By  that 

hwr  auffident  powers  ^tere  ^iten  to  the 

iv<itkmeii  for  the   preservauon  of  their 

.own  interests;  they  were  permitted  to 

Meet  for  the  purpose  «f  obtaioing  an  in^ 

ereaae  of  their  wages ;  but  if  they  went 

beyond  this,  and  attenqptedto  mix  up  any 

intiisidatioo  of  othera  in  ^hr  scheme, 

k  WM  goiog  too  far.    The  ob}eot  of  the 

^  •  pwesent  bill  was,  to  keep  up  this  distuetion 

Mid   every   thing   beside  wm  left    to 

the  ^peratioa  of  the  common  kw.    He 

'thougnt  the'billof  last  year  went  toofcr; 

"becauMit  gaw  thomen  an  oppoitunity  of 

eontrolliog  thdr  roasters  in  their  trade, 

.oad  opened  to  them  the  power  of  exerci- 

rnng  «  compulsion  which  wm  unjust  and 

iaspolttic.    The  atiaebment  wblbh  eeme 

Workmen  had  to  their  asaalem  wm  rety 

atroQg;  choir  a&etion  to  their  fiwiliea 

MiMtof  ooune  be  much  etroq^;  and 

yeilbe  influence  which  thaaeeooieiiMox-' 

eroiaedoier-tlMimwMjfoand  tebeslfoiig^ 

ior  ,t)mo  tUmt  Md  iMiieod  4lm  w««k- 


1 1  man  in  many  iostaacM  to  Oiglaat  lietli« 
LI  andinprefisrence  to  obey  the  orders  of  thft 
f  IsocietiM.  The  principle  of  the  biU  now 
-  ffbefore  the  Houm  wm  to  make  all  associa* 
tions  illeffid,  excepting  thoM  for  the 
porpOM  of  settling  such  amount  of  wagea 
M  would  be  a  bar  remuneration  to  the 
^orkmen.  He  knew  it  had  beoi  objected 
Ihat  this  warnot  enough ;  but  he  tbiought 
it  WM  safer  to  point  out  the  deacrjp* 
tion  of  amocistion  which  wm  legal, 
than  to  specify  ell  which  were  illegal, 
in  doing  which  there  wm  great  danger 
either  of  putting  in  too  much  or  of  lea?* 
ing  out  somethinff  which  might  be  neces* 
sary.  The  bill  of  iMt  year  wm  the  same 
inprineipfe  M  this,  but  it  went  a  little 
further;  and  this,  he  apprehended,  wm 
the  cauM  of  the  inconTenience  now  uoi« 
yersally  felt.  The  fpresent  bill  gave  a 
'summary  jurisdictioa  to  magistxatM ;  it 
did  away  with  the  neccMity  of  a,previoQ8 
iaformation,  and  permitted  a  conyiction 
upon  the  eyidence  of  one  witneM  only. 
llieM  were  the  principal  featuTM  of  the 
4^111.  He  WM  aware  it  would  disappoint 
many  person;  for  there  were  some  who* 
listening  to  their  prejudicM,  thought  that 
the  utmost  yengeance  of  parliament  oqght 
to  be  called  down  upon  these  combioa* 
tions,  and  that  rigour  and  Mveriqr  were 
the  bMt  tests  of  power.  For  his  pait,  he 
thouglit  the  bMt  test  of  the  power  of  goi> 
yemment  wm  shown  in  its  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  felt  all  the  disadyantai^ee 
which  such  a  meMure  must  bring  with  it; 
but  he  felt  also  that,  grMt  m  thoM.disad« 
yantagM  wero,  it  wm  better  to  eo^im 
them  than  to  submit  to  the  tynmny  of 
the  workmen. 

Mr.  Roberiion  declared,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws  would,  in  his 
yiew,  be  attended  with  the  most  misdiiey* 
ous  ooowquences  to  the  workmen  them- 
aeUes. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon. 

STitleman  bad  given  the  workmen  siqr 
ing  rather  than  fair  play.  None  of  the 
abuMS  of  which  the  masters  complained 
so  loudly  were  at  all  proved  in  the  evi- 
denoe  before  the  Houm;  and  at  leMt  the 
f^existiog  system  had  this  advantage  over 
the  state  of  law  which  wasgone  by,  name- 
ly, that  there  were  no  more  casM  of  illo- 
^al  oaths,  no  more  secret  sodetiM.  No 
doubt  there  had  been  fiiults  on  both  sidM; 
but  the  BMsters  were  at  loMt  m  osucb  to 
blame  m  the  mecbama;  and  he  denied 
tfattt  any  proof  of  violent  condoot»  to  m/vf 
matoriol  ealept,  iiad  beeo  gtven*  <  Id  tbo 


vim 

ciNiipMfttt  of  tbe  mittar  ^pefMquikfiv* 
the  masters  were  decidedly  id  the  wrong* 
80  with  the  coopers.  There  had  been 
no  TioleBce;  ana  the  House  couJd  not 
legislate  to  prevent  pettjr feuds  and  differ- 
ences. The  joumejmien  shipwrights  had 
oftied  to  meet  the  masters  half*iray ; 
the  latter  had  refused ;  and»  he  repeated, 
that  the  men  were  entitled  to  as  full  a 
hefring — and  Uieir  petitions  had  not  had 
it«-4W  their  employers.  And  after  all^ 
what  occasioned  these  eKisting  combina- 
tioosy  with  which  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  desit  so  Timorously  f— The  corn* 
laws.  .thecomMnation  of  the  land-owners, 
which  had  -wised '  every  necessi^'y  of  life 
within  the  last  three  years  from  SO  to  60 
per  bent  in  price.  It  was  a  little  hard  to 
aHow  the  com  growerto  bHog  lus  com* 
mcKlity  as  he  clmseinto  the  markett  and 
to  shut  oat  all  competition,  that  he  might 
obtain  his  own  price  ftr  it;<  and  then  to 
punidii  the  woikman,  who  was  cppipeUed 
to  buy  this  artificially-raised  commodity  of 
the  landhoMen,  for  makipg  what  efforts  he 
could  to  get  the  best  possible  price  fo^ 
bis  own.  For,  if  the  masters  wet^  to  be) 
protected  by.  the  biB  of  the  Hgbt  hon. 
gentleman,  the  men  had  a  ri^  ^J'"'^ 
te<ftion  too.  And,  had  they  this  ?  They 
had  not.  If  the  masters  combined  to 
give  their  men  only  half  a  suflident  rate 
of  wages,  and  had  strength  enough  to 
Btanre  them  into  takhig  it,  t^ere  was 
Dotfihig  in  the  bill  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  And,  how  could  this  danger 
be  met  by  the  workmen,  except  by  coun- 
ter-combination; for  which,  snort  of  car- 
rying them  to  the  extent  of  violence,  he 
still  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  fulle«|r 
permission  ?  Besides  this,  he  tibjedted  to 
the  discretion  which  the  bill  proposed  to 
lodge  in  magistrates ;  and  thought  it  would 
open  the  door  to  every  kind  of  injustice 
and  abusesi 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Calarafi  objected,  generally,  that 
auflfeient  investigation  had  not  been  given 
to  ^e  subject.  It  was,  further,  a  fault  in 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  there  was  no  declaration  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  against  combmations  aU 
together,  whether  oif  masters  or  woi^meo. 
An  act  of  legislation  had  passed  in  the  last 
session;  That  act,  he  would  admit,  4uid 
been  introduced  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  it  had  not  produced  ^  eficts  ex- 
fected  from  it,  and  therefore  they  were 
now  tailed  upon  to  eonaiderthe'  meoson 
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befbrethem.-  He  hopad^thaMs  iho^aibA 
jeot  waa  i^n  under  eonaideraiieB,  thd 
committee  would  careAiUy^  wateb  every 
clause  as  it  went'on^  so  as  eHeetnaUy  to 
guard  against  the  mischlefii'whidi  had  re- 
suited  from  the  last  act. 

On  the  reading  of  the*  cfamsO'  whfdt 
made  it  penal  to  induce- enyman i» leave 
bis  work-by  threat,  or  intimidation,  orin^ 
suit,  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  wording 
of  die  cbuse  as  being  tea  vague.  T^ 
word  *'  insult''  might  beconstrued  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  that  which  might' be  coi»* 
sidered  as  an  insult  to  one  man,  would  not 
be  so  understood  as  applying  to  another. 

Mr.  Manj^E^ objected  toit,  and  obser^ 
ved  that  as  he  had  heard  the  workmen 
object  to  it  in  strong  terms^  and  as  he  bad 
pot  heard  eiqr'defeace  of  it  on  tfate  part  tif 
the  masters,  he  shoidd  epposeift  If  it 
were  to  be  carried,  be  did  hope  thfat^tfae 
power  of  enfordog  it  would  not  be  left  t^ 
the  discretion  of  a- magistrate,  butthat  aM 
oCbttces  under  that  clease  would  be  \th  to 
the  decision  of  a  jeiy* 

Mr.  Hoikotue  c»ppoied  the  clause  aa 
being.toot  undefined.  It  Was  the  more  ob^i 
jectiondl)le,  aS  the  decisiens  upon  it  were 
te  be  left'  to  iho  diseretion'of  a  magistrate^ 
and  not  to  a  jury.  He  could  not  <»ttcur 
in  the  remarks  whidi  had  been  madenpoH 
thecommitteeoflastsesBion.-  That  com- 
mittee had  proceeded  in  the  most  delibek* 
rate-manner.  It  was  unfair  fo  say;  that 
they  liad  come  to  a  hasty  eondusion  oH 
the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 

Mr.  i/irfMrsoft  said,  that  the  bill  of  last 
year  was  not  calculated  to  give  such  fiiS 
eftct  to  those  resdotions  as  was  intended 
by  the  present  measure.  He  had  no  h^ 
teniion  of  acting  harshly  towards  tfie  opeu 
rative  mechanics.  If  any  hon.  memoer 
would  point  out  any  clause  of  this  tnB 
wMch  operated  with  unneoessaiy  severity 
upon  any  dass,  he  would  opposeit.  Tm 
objectm  the  bill  was,  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  stronf^— to  afford  to  the  man 
1^0  chose  to  give  his  labour  for  a  certain 
vdue,  that  protection  agdnst  the  combi- 
nation of  large  bodies  to  which  every  nan 
was  entitled. 

After  some  -further  conversation,  the 
coDunittee  divided:  For  tbedattse  90. 
Agdnst  it  la. 

Sir  R  Bwdm.aUfsoM  tothfafaOl,  first, 
because  suffident  tune  had  not  been  al- 
lowed, for  a  trid  of  the  bill  which  it  waa 
intended  to  amend  and  raped ;  secondly, 
because  its  language  was  va^  and  id* 
definite  i  and  thirdly,  becauae  it  deppyed 
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the  people  of  the  trial  by  juryp  and  left 
.  them  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  single^ 
magistrate.  He  mtiiotained  that  the  lost 
dause  was  as  vague  as  vague  could  be ; 
and  observed  that  ''jus  vagum*'  was,  io 
the  opinion  of  every  wise  Ifiwyer,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  tyranny* 

Mr.  Denman  movedf  that  in  plaoe  of 
conviction  before  two  magistrates^  .  it 
should  be  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
,  The  committee  divided:  For  the  origi- 
pal  clause  78 ;  Against  it  53:  Majority  25. 
The  House  then  resumed. 

* 

Conduct  of  Mil.  Kbkrick  in  thb 
Casb  of  Franks.]  Mr.  Denman^  in  his 
place,  charged  Mr.  Kenrick,  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  Great  Session  in 
Wales,  a  justice  pf  the  peace  for  Surrey* 
and  recorder  of  Dover,  <*that.he  preferred 
before  a  neighbouring  piagistrate  a  charge 
of  felony  against  a  poor  man  named  John 
Franks,  without  any  sufficient  proof  of 
the  same ;  on  which  charge  the  said  John 
Franks  was  cooMnitted  to  prison,  where 
^e  remained  tOl  he  was  discharged  at  the 
sessions  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,^  acquit- 
ting him  instantly  on  the  same  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Kenijck 
~  as  the  ground  of  his  commitment :— That, 
during  the  imprisonment  of  the  said  John 
Franks,  Mr.^Kenrick  made  repeated  offers 
.to  procure  a  lenient  sentence  to  be  passed 
upon  him,  provided  he  would  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge;  and  applied  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  chairman  of  sessions, 
to  permit  him  to  withdraw  the  prosecu- 
tion, alleging  Franks's  good  characteras  a 
.reason  for  wishing  to  do  so :— That  short- 
ly afterwards^  in  answer  to  some  public 
animadversion  on  his  own  conduct,  he 
wrote  and  published  a  libellous  letter 
against  the  said  John  Franks,  calumnia- 
ting his  character,  and  imputing  to  him 
crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  ** 

A  copy  of  the  charge  was  ordered  to 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Denman  gave  notice,  th^t  he  would 
move  to-morrow  for  the  attendance  of 
Henry  Peters,  esq.  Mr.  H.  Drummond, 
£dward  Arnold,  John  Franks,  and  Esther 
.Franks,  as  witnesses,  in  Franka's  case* 
against  Mr^  Kenrick. 
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BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
•      •  Tuesday,  June  2S. 

'  D^ccAN  Prize  Money.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  lieut.-coloneI 
Fitz-Simoni  complaining  of  delay  in  pay- 
ing the  Deccan  prizeHnoney. 


The  Chancellor  of, the-  Exeheguer  .ex" 
plained  some  circumstknces  which,  by 
taking  this  bopty  out  of  the  general  law.of 
prize;  and  thereby  causing^ a  particujar 
apped  to  the  lords  of  thet  Teasury,  had, 
of  necessity,  delayed  the  distribution  far 
beyond  the  usual  time.  He  eulogized 
the  assiduity  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  the  Treasury 
had  referred  the  business  for  find  regu- 
lation. It  was  not  till  the.lst  June  tnat 
the  persons  interested  had  furnished  the 
list  of  claimants ;  upon  whicl^  alone  any 
distribution  could  talce  place. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  there  had  never 
been  an  instance  in  which  the  distri- 
bution of  prize-money  had  been  so  con* 
ducted.  No  sooner  were  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  ArSuthnot  appointed 
trustees,  than  they  took  the  steps  the  best 
calculated  to  cause  delay.  In  all  other  cases, 
trustees  of  prize-money  had  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  the  claim* 
ants.  The  parties  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  contempt  and  disregard 
shown  to  them  by  the  duke,  whose  con- 
duct, especially  m  the  impudent  letters 
sent  by  him  in  answer  to  sir  T*  Hislop, 
one  of  the  chief  claimants,  was  contrary 
to  all  precedent.  He  knew  the  facu  of 
this  case,  having  professionally  advised 
with  many  of  the  parties.  He  put  it  to 
ministers  to  say,  if  there  was  not  al  one 
time  an  intention  of  appointing  the  fon 
of  Mr.  Arbuthoot  as  agent;  and  if  that 
intention  had  not  been  put  aside  upon  an 
opinion  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  against  the  lepal  capacity  of  (h& 
young  gentleman  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  beg- 
ged to  say,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Arbuthoot 
was  never  appointed  an  agent  in  this  case. 

The  AUomev'General  said,  that  as  the 
Crown  had  relinquished  its  share  of  tb^ 
prize-money  in  favour  of  the  arroy,  it  had 
a  right  to  appoint  what  trustees  it  pleased 
for  the  management  of  the  property. 
The  trustees  had  been  extremely  anxious 
to  effect  the  distribution,  and  nothine  but 
the  complexity  of  the  business  had  led 
to  the  delay. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  thb 
Ci^ss  OF  Franks.3  Mr,  Trema vac  rose 
to  present  a  petition  from  Mr.  kenrick, 
stating  that  he  had  been  taken  by 'surprise 
by  the  order  of  the  House  to  examine  wit- 
nesses upon  a  charge  against  him,  and  pray- 
ing Uie  mdulgence  of  the  House  for  time 
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to  prepare  for  hit  defencoi  in  the  case  of 
Franks. 

-  Mr.  Denman  said,  he  was  by  no  means 
certain,  that  the  petition  ought  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  course  which  he 
intended  to  pursue.  The  examination  of 
Uie  witnesses  was  relative  to  certain  papers 
before  the  House,  and  of  which  he  had 
given  due  notice  a  fortnight  ago.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  he  wished  to 
throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  his 
haTinff  every  advantage  in  drawing  up  in- 
structionsforhiscounsel.  He  should  there- 
fore propose,  that  the  witnesses  should 
attend  on  Thursday.  It  had  been  intimated 
to  him  last  night,  that  it  was  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  intention  to  call  witnesses  in  his  be- 
half.  There  would  be  no  time  to  proceed  in 
Bttch  a  course  during  the  present  session  ; 
and  if  this  were  the  wish  of  Mr.  Keorick, 
it  would  certainly  lead  to  a  different  ar- 
rangement. But  he  did  not  think  it  ought 
to  postpone  all  inquiry  until  the  next  ses- 
sion ;  it  ought  only  to  postpone  his  answer, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  inquiry  ousht 
to  proceed.  It  was  not  certain,  that  after 
hearing  the  whole  case,  Mr.  Kenrick 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  call  any  wit- 
nesses at  all.  Great  inconvenience  might 
arise  from  postponing  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  tor  it  was  possible  that  they 
might  not  be  forthcoming  next  session. 
The  papers  upon  which  these  proceedings 
were  grounded  had  been,  for  a  long  time» 
in  the  hands  of  members,  and  must  have 
been  well  known  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  He 
should  Uierefore  roovei  that  the  witnesses 
be  called  in  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  thought  the  ques- 
tion  important,  whether  the  House  ought 
to  institute  any  inquiry  upon  the  charge 
and  affidavits.    It  might  not,  however,  be 
necessary  to  have  any  discussion  upon 
that  point;  but,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion was,  that  as  the  charge  involved  two 
accusations,  each  of  which  might  be  tried 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  whether  the 
House  ought  to  institute  any  proceedings. 
If  Mr.  Kenrick  did  prefer  any  charges 
minst  Franks  from  malicious  motives, 
that  alone  would  subject  him  to  prosecu- 
tion.   If  Mr.  Kenrick  hyd  published  a  m^ 
Upant  libel  against  Franks,  why  did  not 
Franks  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
Kenrick }    Would  it  be  consistent  with 
justice,  for  the  House  to  institote  a  prose- 
cution against  Mr.  Kenrick,  which  would 
compel   him    to    disclose   his   defence, 
while  be  was  still  open  to  a  criminal  pro- 
secution at  law  ?    Until  one  o'clock  that 
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dajr,  Mr.  Kenrick  had  received  no  official 
information  upon  the  subject;  and  bad 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  instruct- 
ing counsel.  It  might  be  essential  to  Mr. 
Kenrick  to  call  witnesses  as  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  Franks.  Mr.  Kenrick  might  be 
able  to  prove,  that  the  general  bad  cha-* 
racter  of  Franks  justified  those  suspicions 
upon  which  he  had  acted  as  a  magistrate. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  hear 
the  chorge  agaiust  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  suffer 
the  defence  to  be  postponed  for  six  months. 
The  House  had  no  alternative  but  that  of 
postponing  the  case  altogether,  or  con- 
ducting it  at  once  to  its  conclusion,  l^ 
the  charge  should  be  substantiated,  a  case 
of  great  moral  misconduct  would  be  made 
out  asainst  Mr.  Kenrick ;  but,  why  should 
not  the  inquiry  be  pursued  in  a  court  of 
justice?  When  it  was  considered  that 
many  of  the  facts  had  been  known  as  far 
back  as  October  1824^  and  all  of  them 
before  the  1st  of  February  last,  surely  the  , 
learned  gentleman  was  culpable  in  allow- 
ing Mr.  Kenrick  to  go  a  circuit  with  this 
charge  hanging  over  him,  and  to  bring 
forward  his  accusations  only  at  this  ex- 
tremely late  period  of  the  session.  If  the 
learnea  gentleman  proceeded  in  his  mo- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  to  say  when 
the  session  would  terminate^;  and  he,  for 
one,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  high- 
ly improper  to  keep  parliament  sitting  so 
long  for  this  one  object. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  desire  to 
meet,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  prevuling  sentiment  of 
the  House,  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  case  during  the 
present  session.  Under  this  feeling  he 
should  withdraw  his  motion ;  although  he 
thought  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  preserve  his  coun- 
tenance, when  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick had  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  charge.  He 
should,  however,  certainly  bring  it  for- 
ward next  session ;  unless,  in  the  mean 
time,  circumstances  should  occur  very 
materially  to  change  his  view  of  the  case. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

CoNDOCT  OF  Mr.  Kenrick,  ik  thb 
Cask  of  Cavfor.^  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  upon  the  petition  of  M.  M. 
Canfor  against  Mr.  Kenrick, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  committee  for 
which  he  moved  some  time  ago  in  order 
to  examine  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Canfor 
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liBTing  now  reMined,  he  preaeDted  hiia- 
■plf  to  their  notice^  for  the  pm^poee  ofi 
aubmiuing^Bertain  resoIutioQSi  fouiided  on* 
the  eyidence  which  had  been  adduoed  ini 
aupport  of  that  caae.  He  congratulated 
the  Gommtttee  on  having  come  to  no  re- 
eolation  or  TotOt  either  of  ceoiare  or  ap* 
]dau0^  in  respect  of  Mr.  Saarick's  con* 
duct.  It  wai  to  him  matter  of  great*  aatia* 
liifBtiont  that  hitherto  they  had  expreaaed 
BO  opinion  on  the  question ;  and  ttiat  the 
ci?id«9ee  which  had  been  taken  had  now 
tieen  put  into  the  hands  of  membeMt  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  form  a.  moGn 
more  deliberate  judgment  than  they  covld 
iMiTe  arrived  at  immediately  after  a  meagna 
debate,  or  under  the  recent  ioipf eanon  of 
an  ekM|uent  speech  from  a  learned  coua« 
ael.  As  8(Hpae  of  the  questiona  that)  had 
been  addressed  to  the  witness  seemed,  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  getting«upo£this 
peticsDQ,  he  begged  in  the  first  place  to 
|aayi  thst  he  had  never  heard^f  the  peti^ 
tion  until  it  was  put  into  his  hands.  The 
eharge  which  it  contained  was  noibrou^ht 
forward  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with 
another  charge  ;  and,  in  his%view  of  the 
ease,,  the  two  charges  together  formed 
matter  of  grave  accusation  against  Mn 
Kenrick*  He  now  merely  alluded  to  the 
oase  of  Franks — postponedas  bsoonsidered 
it  to  be,  to  the  next  session—in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  met  by  the  assertioiy  that 
he  had  brought  forward  an  isolated  caae 
against  Mr.  Kenrick.  That  case  charged 
Mr*  Kenrick  with  having,  in  the  eaecution. 
•f  his  duty,  conducted  himself  in  a  man* 
ner  that  had  exposed  himself  to  great 
animadversk)D.  He  (Mr.  Denmaii)  was 
quite  aware,  that  he  stood  in  a  moat  pe^ 
oulmr  situation  with  regard  to  hie  auditory 
on  this  ocqfision ;  for  he  could  not  help  ooa« 
sidering  the  House  of  Comnons  as  a  spe* 
dal  jury  of  magistrates  in  a  case  of  the 
kind.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Housecon* 
sisted  of  gentlemen  who  filled  similar  sito- 
ations  toMr.Kenrick's  in  the  magistracy. 
It  was  impossible,  almost,  that  they  there- 
fore should  not  feel  something  like  sym- 
pathy for  Mr.  Kenrick,  They  might,  in- 
deeo,  from  the  same  cause,  ba  the  better 
ei^abled  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  had 
iailueneed  the  conduct  of  that  gentleaUa ; 
and  far  was  it  from  his  desire  to  deprive 
any  oae  in  Mr.  Kenrick's  situation  of  the 
consolation  of  such  a  sympathy.  With 
Mr.  Can  for  he  had  had  no  commumcatioo 
until  he  came  to  their  bar.    He  thought 
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maQyirboii..gaptlemen  ooasidtfre&hia  9«i-* 
dence  to  have  been  flippant  and  unsatiat 
footory.  That,  thene  was  9ny  thing  im« 
proper  in  bia  manner  he  ooulo  not  admiftk 
Yety  homev&c  improper  might  be  the  mon 
tives  and  the  manner  oC  a  witness,  those 
Qonaidevatioaa  would  have  no  effect  upon 
;tbe  weight)  and  credit  of<  his  teslimooy* 
I  unless  there  was  room  to  suspect  him 
either  of  fraud  or  falsehood  in  the  deliveiy 
of  hiaevidence»  Now,,  when  this  witaeaa 
came  forwards  tobe  examined  at  tbeir  bac 
;he  was  evidently  in  a  weak  aod  aervoua 
'•  stale.  This,  induridual  came  tbere».  ende»* 
vottrioff  to  screw  hia  courage:  to  a^highet 
pitch  thaa  he  had  ever  before  found  to  ba 
necessary;*  and  peroeiviedhimsalf  to  be  in 
a  situation  that  no  had  never  previouslj^ 
experience^  surrounded  as  he  was. by  ao 
'many  genUemea  of  the  highest  rank  and 
distinotionintbecouptry.  As.to  flippancy 
tof  manoet ,  however,  he  would  take  leavct 
to  say,  t)iat.  he  had  neirar  known  a  aimplQ 
.country,  witness,  foreaample»  after,  bemg 
subjected,  t^  a  aavena  cross-examination^ 
iwho  did*nQtile«fa  the  witnes8>hox  amnoli 
>more  impertineni'  peiaoa  thaa  he  waa 
•when  he  first: came  into  it.  In.answer  tm 
the  statemeota  of  Caafoi»  Mr.  Kenrick 
had  himadf  presented-,  a  petition*.  Now» 
such  facts-  as  had  beeiv  stated,  oo  thft  ona 
side,  aad?  were  admitted,  oa  tha  othert 
mostbeassomedtobe>tvue>;  andoajuab^ 
hon«  geotleeaeft  might.- safely  jHooeed  ta 
form  a  delibcsate  judgment.  There  weoa 
many  audi,  admitted,  facta,  in  thia.-  oaaa^ 
which  he  would  preaeatly  notice.  WJbafe 
had  been  the  sitvatien  of  thia<Canfoe)  ia: 
the  moalh  of  May  last  year?  He  bad  a 
quantity  ofiskeep,  marked  withia  partico^ 
lar  mane,  feeding  oa  ft  certain .  canmoa. 
He  leal  about  twenty  of  these  shasf^  ^ 
GittdiBgaiparticulsrram  of  theSotttMOWft 
breed*  of  great  value.  On^diseoveriagJbis 
1ass4  he  went  in  search  of  his^sbeep,  atr 


r^fy  well  be  left«    He  waa.  awaie,  that 


that'particaiar  seasoa  of  the  yenvi  whea  it 
waa  most  iaoonvenient  for  a  former  to 
leave  hia  previises.  After  seme  ten  daya 
or  a  fortnight's  lambling  about  the  oaui^ 
try,  he  found  one  of  his  rama,  under  car* 
cumstances  indieattve,  on  hia  part,  of  no 
small  ingenuity^  ^e  found  on  Westwoad** 
common,  a  man  who.  had. seen  sncb  & 
ram,  and  haviag  managed  to  ^t  fireaa 
htm  tha  whole  history  mT  the  anmalv  ha^ 
traced  it  to  the  possession  of.  one  Baaie^ 
reeidiag  at  a  coosiderable  distance  from 
Westwood-conmion.   In  a  field  of  Beale'a 


that  upon  his  testimony  the  case  might   he  found  his  ram,  with  its  fleece  shorn* 


Caafor  saw  Baale,  aodtotd  him,  that  if  it 
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Hfte  Ms'iAMf^i^i  Ulmd  «  pnrfieultr  mlit. 
Beale  did  not  deny  ChM  it  had  such  a 
mark,  but^aid,  Chat  perhUps  the  ann  had 
put  it  up^ith'hi*  o#b.  Kovr,  thii  was 
tn  important  period  of  the  traniaction. 
Canfor  thought  he  had  Biade  a  (rreat  die- 
covery;  Beale  refuted  to  prodace  the 
fleece  when  it  was  called  far  Hf  Canfor ; 
tthd  Canfbrwentto  aneighbofiring  magis^ 
traie«  There  he  saw  the  tnagistrate's 
boftler,  who  told  htm  that  it  was  not  his 
nttster's  custom  to  transact  any  justice 
business  after  ten  o'clock.  At  lengdi 
Mr,  Senrfdk  eMmtned  him,  to  ascertain 
Whetfrer  or  no  the  fleece  was  liis.  Canfor 
offered  to  make  his  deposition  to  that 
l^ct'on  oath ;  but  Mr.  Kenrick  tefosed 
to  take  ft.  Now,  this  dre(idistahce» 
^pecilffly  when  cotrpled  with  many  of 
the  other  facts  that  ensued,  was  realRy 
tery  singular.  It  was  of  itself  on  extra*- 
brdrnary  act.  It  was,  unquestimiably,  fn 
MtH  cases,  the  dnty  Hi  the  laagistrate  to 
tn^ceed  in  tbat  wsfy  wfaich  might  seem 
Irest  adapted  to  elidt  the  truth,  smd  to  do 
justice :  but  at  t!be  same  time  lie  should 
do  so  with  the  least  possible  oflence  to 
either  6f  the  parties.  Canfor  was  dis- 
satisfied; 'and  Mr.  Kenrick  took  fire  at 
his  declaring  that  he  would  go  and  find 
H  solicitor  to  help  him  in  his  business. 
Mr.  Kenrick  declined  granting  the  search^ 
Wftrfant,  but  be  gave  a  note  to  Canfor,  as 
was  set  out  in  the  petltbn.  It  was  said, 
tbat  diat  note  was  giren  for  the  purpose 
of  sparing  the  diaracter  6f  Beale,  who 
was  represented  to  be  a  very  respectable 
tnan ;  but,  looking  to  the  contents  of  the 
n6te,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
Strange  way  of  protecting  the  character  of 
the  party  to  #hom  it  was  addressed.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  see  how  a 
aearch«>wiirrant  could  afibct  a  man's  cha- 
racter  more  than  a  note.  It  was  written 
quite  [in  an  ofllciid  style.  How  any  per- 
am  could  hav^  a  stronger  weapon  of  at- 
tack against  Beale,  if  he  wiAed  to  use  it, 
than  ihh  fdeotlteal  note,  ht  could  not  con- 
ceftu.    This,  howerer,  was  the  instrument 

S^hren  by  Mr.  Kenrick  to  Oanfert  whose 
eposition  he  refVised  to  take ;  and  he  also 
declined  gnmtittg  a  search-warrant,  which 
Certainly  ought  to  hare  been  granted,  that 
Ganfor  might  have  been  properly  prepared, 
fai  the  event  of  the  note  not  producing 
the  contemplated  eCbct.  When  the  note 
was  received  by  Beale,  he  laughed  at  it. 
He  irefused  to  give  up  the  He^i  which 
be  claimed  to  ne  his  own.  Now,  if  it 
ware  reaHy  hk,  lordy  it  war«"matter  of 


aonte  ittipenanee  for  him  to  wmt  Oiat  bm 
possessed  «  ram  of  the  same  description  al 
thst  claimed  by  Canfor— that  they  were 
so  nearly  alike  each  other,  that  a  mistake 
might  easily  have  arisen,  and  that  the  mark 
on  the  ahiaaal  said  to  be  Beale*s  property 
was  similar  to  the  mark  on  Canfor's  ram. 
No  attempt  of  this  kind  was»  howeverj 
made,  and  the  note  was  treated  with  con* 
tempt.  Both  the  objects  for  which  Can- 
for waited  on  Mr.  Kenrick  were  defeated* 
one  of  those  objects  being  to  recover  his 
property^  and  the  other  tp  prosecute  the 
person  who,  he  supposed,  had  improperly 
poasessed  himself  of  it.  The  negation  of 
the  charge  of  felony  actually  placed  Can* 
for  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  origiaalKv  stood.  Having  failed  in 
proturing  the  fleece,  he  then  proceeded 
to  another  magistrate  who  refused  to  act 
in  a  caae  where  a  magistrate  bad  already 
been  Applied  to.  He  roust  here  observe» 
that  a  sort  of  language  had  crept  into  use^ 
in  speaking  of  magistrates,  generally,  of 
which  he  could  not  approve.  He  would 
maintain  that  one  of  thehr  most  important 
duties  was,  to  trace  out  and  follow  up  pro- 
perty. Thatwas  Uie  mode  hy  which  they 
could  best  protect  those  who  were  liable' 
to  depredations ;  and  therefore  the  grant- 
ing a  aearch-warrant  was  not  a  matter  of 
indulgence  and  favour,  but  it  was  thehr 
duty  to  grant  it,  wherever  a  fair  ground 
of  suspicion  existed.  But,  though  Mr. 
KenricK  might  refose  the  search-warrant, 
he  certainly  had  no  right  to  decline  taking 
the  evidence  which  was  tendered  to  him  on 
oath.  He  should  have  received  it,  and  pro*  ^ 
served  it  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  on 
trial.  Canfor  went,  on  the  day  after,  to 
Mr.  Kenrick's,  and  then  he  found  that  the 
question,  as  to  whom  the  ram  belonged, 
had  been  referred  to  two  individuals.  This 
was  a  strange  course  of  proceeding.  Whjr 
should  a  reference  have  been  made,  until 
Beale  had  shewn  that  he  had  lost  some- 
thing ?— ^until  he  had  proved  that  be  pos- 
sessed a  ram  similar  to  that  claimed  bv 
Canfor-^  Mr,  Kenrick  thought  that  this 
course  would  put  an  end  to  the  business, 
not  recollecting,  tbat  another  question 
might  remain  to  be  decided,  even  after 
the  award  of  the  referees—a  question 
necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  public 
duty— namely,  how  the  sheep  got  into 
the  possession  of  Beale  T  However,  two 
persona,  of  the  names  of  Nash  and  Bde, 
were  appointed  as  referees.  They  met 
together,  and  the  fleece  was  product  be- 
fore them  in  a  disguised  state.    The  mark 
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wfts  80  disgolB^d,  that  if  it  had  not  beei^ 
for  the  composition,  they  could  not  have 
judged  Whether  it  was  or  was  not  Canfor's. 
But,  on  examination,  they  said,   "  Oh, 
this  belongs  to  Canfor,"  and  he  was  suf- 
fered to  walk  off  with  it.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Keorick,  and  stated,  "  You 
see  my  charge  was  true.    Here  are  two 
notes,  written  by  the  parties  to  whom  the 
natter  was  referred— here  is  the  fleece, 
which  has  been   given  up  to  me-— and 
therefore  I  do  not  stand  before  you  a  dis- 
graced man.*'      What  did  Mr.  Kenrick 
'.  himself  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  in  his 
[  petition  ?    He  stated,  that  Canfor  brought 
two  samples  of  wool  with  him,  to  show 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  sheep 
which  he  had  lost,  <>  but  your  petitioner 
is  by  no  means  convinced  thereof."    How, 
he  would  ask,  was  it  possible  for  Mr.  Ken- 
xick  to  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  pro- 
perty of  Canfor  ?    He  could  not  imagine 
now   Mr«  Kenrick  could  entertain  any 
auspicion  of  the  matter,  when  the  notesi 
written  by  two  individuals,  perfectly  com- 
petent to  decide  the  Question,  declared 
that  the  fleece  was  Cantor's  property.    If 
Mr.  Kenrick  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
character  of  Beale  on  this  occasion,  he 
certainly  took  a  very  bad  way  to  effect 
that  object.      There  was  a  prim&  facie 
case  of  suspicion  against  Beale,  which 
could  not  be  cleared  up,  except  by  a  full 
and  fair  investigations    He.  would  ask  any 
magistrate  now  present,  if  a  charge  were 
made  against  a  respectable  neighbour, 
and  he  refused  a  search-warrant  to  the 
applicant,  whether  he  would  not,  on  the 
moment,  give  notice  to  the  party  accused 
to  stand  forward,  and  clear  up  his  charac* 
ter  i    Mr.  Kenrick  did  not  act  tlius.    He 
washed  his  hands  entirely  of  the  business. 
He  left  the  complainant  to  get  his  pro- 
perty by  means  of  a  foolish  note,  which 
beale  disregarded.    If  there  were  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  magistrates 
to  use  their  best  efforts  for  the  restora- 
*  tion  of  property,  then  Mr.  Kenrick  had, 
in  this  case,  neglected  his  duty.     Canfor 
stated  to  him,  when  he  found  his  repre- 
sentations   were    unavailing,   that  there 
was  a  solicitor  at  Reigate  to  whom  he 
would  apply  for  advice.    This  appeared 
to  have  vexed  Mr.  Kenrick ;  ana  he  re- 
fused to  grant  the  search-warrant,  be- 
cause the  manner  of  Canfor  did  not  please 
him.    This  was  not  conduct  befitting  a 
magistrate,  who  ought  to  guard  against 
all  capricious  feeling.     In  his  opinion, 
for,   Kenrick's   conduct  was  extremely 
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reprehensible  In  letting  the^  case  out  of 
his  hands  without  due  investigatipn. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
case.  He  was  sure  no  gentleman  in  that 
House  who  was  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  would  say,  that  he  would  act  with 
the  same  disregard  of  law  and  justice  as 
it  was  admitted  Mr.  Kenrick  had  8ubs&* 
quently  done.  An  individual  applied  ta 
him  for  the  restoration  of  his  property, 
and  instead  of  being  assisted,  he  washim-« 
self  made  a  prisoner,  and  dealt  with  inso- 
lently and  outrageously.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  searched  by  Mr.  Kenrick*s  butleri 
who  was  made  a  special  constable  on  the 
moment  for  that  purpose.  A  parish  con- 
stable  was  then  sent  for,  and  was  directed 
to  make  an  assault  on  this  injured  indivi- 
dual, who  came  before  the  magistrate  for 
redress.  If  magistrates  thought  proper 
to  behave  in  this  way,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  that  such  conduct  was  as  contrary 
to  law  as  it  was  to  justice.  They  should  be 
informed,  that  they  were  not  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  personal  feeling,  of  ol&nded 
pride,  or  wounded  dignity.  Such  fe^linga 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  their  minds» 
the  moment  they  ascended  the  judgment* 
seat.  What  was  Mr.  Kenrick's  justifica- 
tion for  this  outrageous  conduct?  Why» 
he  stated  that  Canfor,  when  he  first  came 
before  him,  behaved  insolently— 4hat  he 
was  very  impertinent—that  he  said  he 
would  apply  to  Mr.  Burgess,  a  magistrate 
at  Reigate;  and  that  he  accused  Mr. 
Kenrick  with  not  understanding  his  duty. 
Canfor,  however,  states  in  his  petitioot 
that  he  said  he  would  apply  for  advice  to 
his  solicitor  at  Reigate.  This,  he  declared» 
was  the  only  offence  he  had  given ;  and  he 
distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no  impro* 
priety  on  his  part.  If  there  had  been  any 
greater  cause  given,  let  the  House  con« 
sider  how  well  supplied  Mr.  Kenrick  waa 
with  evidence  to  prove  it.  His.  butler, 
George  Adams»  William  Bede,  and 
Messrs.  Nash  and  Ede,  could  easily  prove 
whether  there  was  any  thing  improper  i& 
Canfor's  conduct.  Batchelor,  the  con- 
stable of  his  own  parish,  who,  astonished 
and  bewildered,  proceeded  to  execute  the 
strange  orders  of^Mr.  Kenri<ik,  could  also 
speak  to  the  conduct  of  Canfor.  Thia 
last  named  individual,  had  not  been  called 
to  make  out  a  case  for  Mr.  Kenrick ;  and 
therefore,  hecontended,  they  had  that  gen« 
tleman's  evidence  aeainst  himself.  It  wqa 
however  said  (and  said  too,  by  very 
learned  persons  in  that  Hpuse)»  that  no 
felony  had  been  committed.    And  wb|  ? 
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Beeaute  Uie  sheep  ^aa  found  straving  on 
a'COttmon*.  He  thought  the  right  hon« 
Secretary  would  not  adopt  that  liae  0f 
argument.    He  surely  would  not  assert, 
that  because  a  sheep  was  taken  from  a 
common  or  highway,  it  was  not  a  felonious 
offence,    llie  place  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  offence;  which  consisted  in  taking 
the  property  of  another,  and  converting  it 
to  your  own  use.    It  was  said,  that  when 
Mr.   Kenrick  ordered  the  fleece  to  be 
taken  from  Canfor,  he  did  so  because  he 
wanted  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stable as  evidence  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice.    That,  however,  was  not  the  fact; 
for  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
What  could  he  want  with  the  fleece,  ex- 
cept in  his  character  of  magistrate  ?  and 
as  a  magistrate  he  had  dismissed  the  case. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  was  the 
most  outrageous  he  had    ever  heard  of; 
and  hia  abuse  of  power   in  appointing 
his  butler  special  constable  foc^the  pur- 
pose of  searching  Canfor,  was  most  unwar- 
rantable.   Suppose  Canfor  had  resisted 
—(as  indeed  he  did  in  the  first  instance 
when  the  butler  attempted  to  search  him) 
^-suppose  he  had  resisted  when  the  con- 
stable came— auppoae  bloodshed  had  en- 
sued—what excuse  could  be  made  for  the 
conductof  Mr.  Kenrick?  Was  that  the  con- 
duct which  a  magistrate  should  adopt,  on 
account  of  irritated  or  offended  feelings  ? 
This  case  was  one  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance ;  and  when  a  case  of  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  nugistrate,  per- 
petrated under  the  colour  of  Uiw,  was 
brought  forward,  it  ought  to  be  minutely 
investigated.    He  knew  it  was  argueo, 
that    Mr.    Kenrick    had   paid   the  pe- 
nalty of  hu  offence.    If  the  petitioner 
came  to  the  bar,  and  demanded  5/.  da- 
mages more  than  he  had  obtained  in  court, 
this  answerwouldbecomplete— <' Youhave 
accepted  a  certain  sum,  and  you  cannot 
come  here  for  more."    But  it   was  a 
very  different  thing  when  he  came  to  the 
house  to  complain  of  a  denial  of  justice. 
The  question  was,  whether  it  was  proper 
that  a  ma^strate   should   be   intrusted 
with    power,    who    had    exhibited    to 
the  public  so  much  irritability  and  vio- 
lence?   Was  Mr.  Kenrick,    oecanse  he 
had  been  clearly  proved  guilty  of  these 
acts  in  a  court  or  law,  to  be  therefore 
continued  in  a  situation  where  he  might 
still  further  abuse  his  authority  ?    Was  he 
to  be  enabled  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
'deny  justice  to  those  who  applied  for  it  ? 
Suppose  a  gentleman^s  butler  had  robbed 


his  master,  and  suffered  a  twelvetDonths' 
imprisonment  as  the  punishment  of  hia 
ofltence,  would  not   the   getitleman  fed 
greatly  astonished  if  the  offending  |>arty 
applied  to  be  reinstated  in  his  situation  ? 
If  the  individual  asked  him  for  the  keys 
of  his  cellar  and*pantry,  would'he  not  say, 
«<  Do  you  not  recollect  that  you  robbed 
me?"    The  servant  might  answer,    *<It 
is  very  true ;  but  I  suffered  the  penalty  of 
my  crime.    I  was  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months,   and  it  ia  extremely  unjust   to 
punish  me  further  by  refusing  to   place 
me  in  m]r  old  situation.*'    This  was  pre- 
cisely akin  to  the  argument  used  by  hon. 
gentlemen,  when  they  saidthataaMr.  Ken- 
rick had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  offisnce, 
he  oueht  to  be  no  turther  molested.    He 
thought  the  magistrates  of  the  country 
were  too  much  above  control.    When  he 
said  this,  he  deemed  it  right  to  declare^ 
that  no  man  could  feel  more  respect  or 
veneration  than  he  did  for  the  magistrate 
who  watched  over  his  neighbourhgiod  with 
paternal  care;  who  settled  petty  quarrels, 
and  who  exerted  his  authority  to  presierre 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  add  to 
their  comfort.  But,  he  could  not  approve 
of  that  indiscriminate  and  blind  obemence 
which  some  individuals  seemed  to  think 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  magistracy  in  gene- 
ral.   He  would  say,  and  he  thought  the 
government  ought  to  say,  when  a  case  of 
gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  magia- 
trate  was  brou^t.  forward,  *<Hereisao 
offence  of  a  crying  nature,  let  ua  examine 
it,  and  see  whether  this  magutrate  shall 
longer  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  where  he  now  acts.*'    When  ma- 
gistrates misbehaTcd,  they  ought  to  be 
dismissed.    That  was  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  followed 
in  parts  or  this  country.    A  magistrate  of 
Hampdiire  had,  in  the  time  of  loridLough- 
borough,  been  thus  treated.    An  actioa 
for  falsie  imprisonment  was  brought  against 
him  and  SQL   damages  were  awarded. 
It  was  thought   necessary  to   consider 
whether  the  individual  was  fit  to  remaia 
in  the  situation  of  a  magistrate.  The  lord 
lieutenant  was  unwillins  to  interfere ;  but 
lord  Loughborough  took  up  the  case,  and 
the  offending  party  was  remoTcd.    Go- 
vernment, how^ever,  appeared  to  haveiost 
that  wholesome   power.     Not  a   week 
passed  in  which   complaints   were   not 
made  against  nutgistrates  ,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  them.    As  the  power   of 
the  magistracy  was  increased,  the  auper« 
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hMuMag  coRtffel  of  gofemwDlttppetfed 
to 'be  tUmioMhed,  With  these  viewt  and 
•eattmeatft  he  had  brought  thia  case 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
faiAueneed  by  no  private  or  personal 
arodYes.  He  utterly  disdsinea  them. 
With  respect  to  the  individual  whose 
conduct  was  inculpated,  he  never  had  the 
honour  of  his  'friendship.  He  harboured 
»o  feelings  of  animosity  towards,  and  was 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  until  the  present 
occasion,  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
He  actedyfrom  a  seaae  of  public  justice ; 
and  it  would  be  deeply  degrading  to  him 
if  it-cottld  be  supposed  that  he  was  influen* 
^eed  by  feelings  of  any  other  description. 
It  was  his  intention  to  submit  the  following 
pfopoeitioos  to  the  House— Ist,  ••  That 
this  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  alle- 

EliesM  contained  In  the  petition  of  M. 
.  Canfor  hafve  been  aubetantidly  proved. 
9nd,  That  the  said  petitioner  preferred 
his  caaiplaint  to  William  Kennck,  esq. 
one  of  the  OMgistratee  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  relative  to  the  loss  of  a  ram,  and 
tequired  a  search-warrant,  to  recover  the 
rain  as  well  as  its  fleece,  aneging  both  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Wflliam  Beale,  but 
Aat  tiie  add  William  Kenrick  refused  to 
mat  a  search-warrant,  or  to  take  the 
Sepeaitions  of  the  petitioner,  Srd,  That 
the  said  WilliaiD  Kenrick,  in  this  respect^ 
appaam  to  have  neglected  his  duty  aa  a 
asagistrate  in  not  inquiring  mto  facta  of 
a  ausptcteus  character ;  and  that  his  sub- 
sequent oondvct  hi  eausing  the  said  pe» 
titMoerto  be  arrested,  and  detained  in 
his  houses  and  in  causing  to  be  taken  from 
his  person  by  force,  a  certam  paper,  was 
fllegfllr  arbitrary,  and  oppressive,  and  a 
gross  abuse  of  his  audierity  as  a  magis- 
trate." 
The  flrst  resdution  having  been  read, 
Mr,  Secretary  Peei  said,  he  entirely 
aoqoittad  the  learned  gentleman  of  being 
actuated  by  any  undue  motives  in  bring- 
ing this  ease  forward.  The  high  and 
maaly  character  which  he  had  always 
anintatned,  woold  form  a  sufficient  vtnai- 
catioa  against  any  such  charge.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  observe,  that  the 
course  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  meant  to 
take  on  this  occasion  did  not  arise  from 
any  undue  bias  towards  Mr.  Kenrick, 
witifwhom  he  had  no  acquaintance*  He 
was  only  iftiaious  that  they  should  dedde 
in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
lonnaof  parliament,  and,  above  dl,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice.   In  tho  outset  he  eallad  on  gentle- 
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men  to  divest  themselves  of  aH  prejudices 
connected  with  the  other  case.  Although 
there  were  many  gentlemen  present  who 
held  the  situation  of  a  magistrate,  he  was. 
persuaded  that  they  would  indulge  in  no 
fellow-feeling  on  that  account.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  House  interfered,  those 
individuals  would,  he  thought,  be  mora 
likely  to  vindicaie,  by  their  votes,  the 
situation  of  magistrate  from  anjr  impute* 
tion  that  might  be  cast  on  it,  m  conse« 
quence  of  any  improper  conduct  com* 
mitted  by  one  of  their  body.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  divided  the  case  into  two 
parts :  1st,  the  refusal  of  the  search-war- 
rant on  the  application  of  Canfor;  and 
Sad,  ilhte  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  order- 
ing Canfor  to  be  detained,  in  appointing 
his  butler  as  a  constable,  and  in  taking 
from  him  the  note  and  the  fleece.  He 
would  pursue  the  same  course,  in  con* 
sidering  the  question,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  done.  It  was  wholly  un* 
necessary  for  him  to  show  that  Mr.  Ken* 
rick  had  acted  witl\  perfect  propriety  in 
this  transaction,  or  that  no  charge  of  im« 
popriety  could  be  maintained  against 
mm.  All  he  would  contend  for  was,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  interference 
of  the  House.  On  the  first  part  of  th6 
charge  he  would  say,  that  whether  Mr. 
Kenrick  did  or  did  not  act  like  a  perfect 
magistrate,  he  must  exonerate  him  from 
having  pursued  the  course  he  took  from 
any  corrupt  or  improper  motive.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  act  with  strict  and  impartial  jus* 
dee.  Whether  his  note  did  not  contain 
phrases  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
found  there,  he  would  ndt  enter  into  bA 
inquirv.  The  principal  accusation  #aSp 
that  Mr.  Kenrica  had  suppressed  a  case 
of  felony,  and  that  he  hen  done  so  on  ac* 
count  of  a  corrupt  feeling.  He  denied 
that  anv  such  imputation  could  attach  t6 
him.  Here,  it  appeared,  was  an  indtvi* 
dual,  living  in  his  neighbourhood,  against 
whom  a  search-warrant  was  applied  fbr. 
Was  not  the  character  of  W.  Beale  im- 
peached by  this  proceeding?  Unques* 
tionablv  it  was.  Then  came  the  con* 
sideration,  who  was  Mr.  Beale?  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  man  of  good^  cha* 
racter,  and  of  some  property ;  for  hi  the 
fold  where  the  ram  was  round  he  had  be* 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  sheep.  Canfbr 
had  lost  twenty  sheep,  and  amongst  those 
belonging  to  Beale  a  ram  was  found, 
wMch  Canfor  supposed  was  his  property. 
Waa  any  concealment  attempted  ?    None 
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wbittef er.  Tbo  sheep  were  kept  ia  aa 
open  fieldp  accessible  to  all.  The  learaed 
geotlemeD  said  *<the  ram  wss  shorn*," 
which  he  considered  at  proving  a  desire 
of  concealment.  If  it  had  been  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  onuwal 
for  sheep  to  be  shorn,  or  if  the  other 
4ieep  in  the  fold  were  not  shorn,  then 
there  would  be  some  foundation  for  as- 
suiniog  that  ooncedment  was  oontemp- 
lated.  Bttty  as  it  happened  in  the  shear- 
ing season,  and  as  all  the  other  sheep 
were  shorn,  how  was  it  possible  to-main- 
tain  the  accusation  of  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  sheep,  against  W.  Beale  r  When 
he  was  askea  for  the  fleece,  what  would 
have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 
said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  possession.  I  have 
disposed  of  it."  He,  however,  at  once 
saia,  that  he  had  it,  but  would  not  give  it 
up.  Now,  under  tbeae  circumstances, 
was  it  desirable  that  Mr.  Kenriek  should 
issue  a  search-warrant  agatnst/i  respeol* 
able  individual,  on  such  light  groundb  ? 
Besides,  Beale  claimed  the  fleece  as  his 
property ;  which  fbrmed  a  very  peculiar 
feature  in  this.  case.  Canfor  was  asked, 
«<  Pid  vou  tell  Mr.  Kenriek  that  Beale 
daimed  the  ram  as  his  property  V  and 
the  petitioner,  aAer  a  good  deal  of  JPfB- 
varication,  answered,  that  "he^id."  This 
waa  most  important;  beoaosey  Mr.  Ken- 
riek, knowing  Beale's  charaoler,  would 
naturally  say,  on  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, "Oh,  it  is  a  ouestion  of  property, 
and  I  will  not  ruin  tJria  man's  character 
for  ever,  by  issuing,  on  such  grounds  as 
these^  a  search-warrant.'*  It  was  here 
very  material  to  attend  to  Canfor's  evi- 
dence on  thia  pomt.  He  was  asked, 
«« Did  vou  not  tell  Mr.  Kenriek,  Beale 
insisted  it  was  his  ram?— I  said  here* 
flised  to  produce  the  fleece.  Did  you 
not  tell  Mr.  Kenriek  he  said  it  was  his 
raai?.^ertainly;  he  daimed  it.  And 
that  he  described  the  marks  on  the  fleece 
just  as  yon  have  described  them?— I 
asked  him  whether  the  ram  he  took  had 
not  this  particular  mark,  and  he  said  it 
had,  and  he  thought  it  waa  his  ram,  and 
that  somebody  else  had  taken  it,  and 
nnrked  it  afresh.  That  you  told  Mr. 
Kenriek  ?— I  oannot  say  whether  I  did  or 
not.  How  much  of  that  did  yon  tell  Mr. 
Kenriek  ?-«I  cannot  say.  Did  you  tell 
Mr.  Kenriek  he  clakned  it  as  his  ram  ? 
—That  he  would  not  me  it  up  to  mew 
Did  yea  not  tdl  Mr.  Kenriek  that  he 
dahned.  it  ns  his  ram  ?— No."  Brora  this 
speoimea  the  House  might  see  what  diffi- 


cult]^ tbeiSe.  had  been  in  sifting  thewil« 
nessi  aa  long  as  the  questiopa  bad  oomoa 
whidi  thoae  had  done*  from  hirside«of  the 
House ;  as  a  member  on  the  other,  sid^ 
had  asked  him,  "  When  was  the  fimt  tisBOr 
jWtt  aaw  Beale  I — On  Sundajr^  about  tmm 
o'clock.  Ht>w  late  was  it  when  you  mm* 
Mr.  Kenriek?— On  the  Monday,  dboutt 
the  same  time*  On  that  Sundiqr'BeaU 
maintained  the  sheep  to.  be  his,  and  iba 
fleece  to  be  hisf— YeSh  And- yon  toUr 
Mr.  Kenriek  that  ?—Yesw*'  Under  thasa 
circumstances,  and  knowing  that  Beal* 
had  aeventy  or  eighty  sheep  of  hie 
own,  he  thought  Mr.  Kenriek.  in  refusing 
the  seareh-warvant,  had  acted  nightly* 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  number  of  atigba 
circomstances  were  often  cf  very  great 
importance  in  leading  to  a  corrects  oon« 
chiision ;  and  he  wished  ^e  House,  to 
observe,  that  Mn  Kenriek,  who  waa  saUb 
to  have  acted  partially  on  necouM.  of  '% 
sort. of  acquaintanoe  with  Beale^  did  not 
know  the  Christian  name  of  Ae  peston  to 
whom  he  waa  so  onxioos  to  not  favourably* 
That  pieoe  of  information  he  received 
from  the  butlefc  It  abo  appeared  tbaa 
the  butler,  who  waa  ac^atoted  with  Mr« 
Kenriek'*  mode  of  administering  Justice^ 
handed  a  saarch^wavant  lo  hini  fdr  the 

Surpose  of  having  it  filled;  bat  Msw 
lenrick  merdy  stated  that  ho  did  nol 
thiak  it  necessary  in  thia  case.  On  tUa 
part  of  the  caae  the  general  impsassistt 
mst  be^  that  no  nndne^  cosmpt,  or  im* 
proper  feeling  had  beea  made  out  whidi 
ooold  warrant  the  Honso  to  interfere  ia 
the  matterrf^-He  now  name  to  Mi^  KeiH 
rick's  siAsequent'cettdnot  towards  Canlbr^ 
and  on  that  ho  wonld  speak  hia  undia* 
ffttised  senthnents.  He  thought  that  Mr»' 
Kenriek,  m  oaDmg  on  his  servant  to 
act  as  a  constable^  and  sdaing  the  aato 
he  had^iven  to  Cuifor,  hod  acted  in  an 
indefensible  manners  A  civil  action  had, 
however,  been  brougjht  against  himr  and  o 
verdict  obtained ;  which  jiroved  he  bad 
acted  improperiyw  But,  his  condnct* witb 
the  severity  wged  by  the  learned  gentle 
man,  waa  ar-mastion,  admitUag'  of  vary 
considerable  donbt.  For  hia  own  part,  ho 
thou^  it  wooM  lessen  the  digotfbd 
powers  of  parlisment,  if  they  were  to  pso> 
need  in  a  vindictive  manner^  bfcansolftfc 
Kenriek  had  detained  Canfor  in  Ids  hooao 
for  ono  hoar,  that  individaal  having  ob* 
tttned  daongea  for  the  fidso  inipriaenfflant* 
Mr.  Kenriek  had  acted  improperiyi  and 
he  waa  sorry  that  he  had  sufleredhiatea« 
per  to  be  ruffled.:  but,  in  estinrnting  » 
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moral  wrong}  they  ouebt  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  proTacation  which  he  had  received. 
The  complainant  came  before  him  writhing 
under  feelings  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  his 
ram.  He  had  travelled,  it  seemed,  500 
miles  in  the  middle  of  summer,  until  the 
blood  was  running  out  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches.  In  this  state  of  heat  he  might 
have  offisred  some  provocation,  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  to  bear  which  would  require 
more  stoicism  than  that  gentleman  pos- 
sessed. They  had  been  told,  that  they 
were  to  draw  no  improper  conclusion  from 
Canfor's  conduct  at  the  bar,  because  he 
was  so  nervous,  and  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  novelty  of  his  situation,  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  evidence  so  correct  as  he 
otherwise  might  have  done.  Of  course, 
he  was  extremely  terrified  when  placed 
before  the  Commons  of  England;  but, 
the  House  could  not  forget  his  demean- 
our; and,  from  the  specimen  they  had  seen, 
it  was  possible  that  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  under  the  feelings  which  the 
learned  gentleman  had  described,  his  con- 
duct to  Mr.  Kenrick  might  not  have  been 
of  the  mildest  and  most  conciliatory 
nature.  When  it  was  considered,  be- 
sides, that  Canfor  had  threatened  to  hand 
Mr.  Kenrick  over  to  bis  solicitor,  who 
would  tackle  with  him,  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  had 
been  offensive  and  provoking.  He  did 
not  say,  that  if  the  provocation  had  been 

S eater,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
r.  Kenrick's  forgetting  the  moderation 
and  temper  which  belonged  to  his  situ- 
ation as  a  magistrate,  but  it  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  some  weight  when  the  House 
came  to  determine  the  degree  of  moral 
delinquency  in  the  case.  A  great  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  Mr.  Kenrick's  having 
thought  proper  to  detain  the  fleece.  He 
thought  the  reason  which  that  gentleman 

Sve  for  having  dotie  so  was  a  very  satis- 
:tory  one.  He  said,  that  believing  it 
would  thereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
civil  action,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  own 
possession  that  it  mieht  befortbcomine  at 
the  proper  time.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  wrong  in  doing  so— he  knew 
that  he  could  not  justify  his  conduct  in  a 
court  of  justice— but  still,  the  motive 
which  had  influenced  him  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  House  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  censure 
upon  this  ma^strate.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  because  one  part  of 
a  man's  conduct  had  been  the  subject  of 
an  action  in  a  court  of  justice^  it  was  no 
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reason  why  other  parts  of  it  should  not 
afterwards  be  investigated.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  the  general  principle ;  and  he 
agreed  that  the.  criminal  conviction  of  a 
magistrate  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
lora  chancellor's  removing  him  from  the 
commission ;  but  the  question  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  must  be,  whether  such 
a  punishment  would  not  be  beyond  the  of^ 
fence  charged?  And  here  it  must  be 
remembered^  that  there  was  not  only  no 
conviction,  but  not  even  a  criminal  charge- 
He  knew  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
in  Ireland,  even  without  a  conviction ;  but 
that  proceeding  was  not  approved  of  in 
that  House,  and  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  for.  Ireland  would  have 
done  better  to  follow  the  English  prsc- 
tice.  The  learned  gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  servant  who  should  rob 
his  master;  but,  he  put  it  to  his  candour 
whether  there  was  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  that  case  and  the  present. 
Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct  had  never  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  Canfor, 
the  person  bringing  this  charge,  bad  aic- 
cepted  5L  as  a  composition  for  his  action; 
and  k  was  said,  that  be  had  now  present- 
ed his  petition  to  the  House  solely  from 
a  love  of  public  justice,  and  to  prevent  an 
improper  person  from  holding  any  longer 
an  authonty  which  he  had  abused,  lie 
could  not  say,  that  he  thought  any  of  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  had  been  proved. 
He  denied  that  the  charge  of  felony  had 
been  suppressed*  or  attempted  to  be  sup- 

J tressed,  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  He  denied,  at 
east  he  doubted,  that  Canfor  had  been 
influenced  by  the  motives  foisted  into  his 
petition.  He  believed  Uiat,  hearing  of 
Franks*s  case,  Canfor  had  thought  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  bringing  forward 
his  own  complaint ;  but,  while  he  denied 
this,  he  admitted  that  the  House  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  motives. 
He  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  therefore,  to  have  a 
verdict  of  applause.  Mr.  Kenrick's  con- 
duct was  such  as  could^  in  no  point  of 
view,  be  justified ;  but  still  he  thought  it 
was  not  such  as  called  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  House.  It  should  be  with 
the  utmost  caution  that  the  House  per- 
mitted itself  to  express  an  opinion  which 
might  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  country.  If  any  sufficient 
case  of  abuse  had  been  made  out,  it  was 
the  province  of  the  executive  power  to 
dismiss  the  person  offending  ;  and  it  would 
be  in  all  cases  better  that  the  House 
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tfiduld  not  interfere  with  the  exerciie 
of  that  power,  unless  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  oBse  jasttfied  it.-  .  To  him  it  ap- 
peared, in  the  present  case,  that  such  a 
course  was  wholly  unjustifiable  and  in- 
eon9?stent ;  because  the  eTidence  which 
had  been  adduced  leHf  the  charges  wholly 
unsupported.  He  should  therefore  con- 
clude by  moTing  a  resolution,  which  al- 
though it  might  be  unsatisfactory  to  some 
hon.  geotlemeUi  was,  in  his  opinion,  con- 
Hstent  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  He  then  moved,  <<  That  the 
committee,  havfng  heard  eTidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations 'contained  in  the 
Ktition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor,*  and 
fing  heard  counselinbehalf  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  recom- 
nend  to  the  House  the  institution  of  any 
Ibrther  proceeding  with  ref<^rence  to  the 
petition  of  Caofor/' 

Mr,' Tiemey  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was 
impoesible  to  approTe  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Kenrick.  He  went,  however,  a  little 
further,  and  thought  that  the  House  would 
lower  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
if  it  did  not,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
Ber»  mark  its  sense  of  the  outrageous  con- 
iuet  of  that  gentlemaD.  The  first  part 
•f  the  case  made  oot  against  him,*  was  his 
refusal  to  grant  a  search-warrant  on  Can- 
lbr*s  application ;  the  second  was  his  im- 
prisonment of  that  person  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  give  up  the  fleece.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  all  attempts 
to  prove  any^  corrupt  motives  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kenrick  hau  failed.  Now,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  prove  any  such  motive  ; 
but,  whether  any  such  corrupt  motives 
really  existed,  or  not,  still  it  was  obvious, 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  unfit  any  longer  to 
remuin  a  magistrate  and  a  judge.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  Canfor's 
manner  was  calculated  to  provoke  the 
magistrate.  He  said,  he  had  rode  500 
miles  after  his  ram,  until  the  blood  ran  out 
of  his  breeches-knees.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  be  chafed  a  little, 
when  he  applied  to  the  magistrate :  but, 
when  he  was  imprisoned,  he  showed  no 
symptoms  of  violence,  he  was  then  ex- 
tremely temperate,  and  the  violence  was 
•n  on  the  side  of  tfie  magistrate.  Let  the 
House  coasidev  whether  the  man  had  not 
some  excise  for  being  a  little  out  of  tem- 
per. He  told  the  magftrtrate  that  he  bad 
lost  his  ram,  and  after  gowg  a  long  time 
bk  search  of  it,  he  had  at  length  found  it 
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in  the  fold  of  another  man.    That  roan 
told  him  he  would  neither  give  him  hit 
ram  nor  show  him  the  fleece  which  had 
been  shorn  from  its  back :  and  he  there« 
fore  asked  the  magistrate  to  give  him  a 
search-warrant,  which  he  thought  was  the 
best  means  of  getting  possession  of  his 
property.    And  so  every  man  in  his  situa-^ 
tion  would  have  thought.     Well,  Mr.' 
Kenrick  said,  "  I  wont  grant  you  a  search-- 
warrant :  but  Pit  give  yt>n  a  note  to  the 
man  who,  you  say,  has  got  your  ram,  and 
this  will  operate  as  a  summcms  and  brin^^ 
him  to  me."    He  found  no  fault  with  this' 
proceeding,  except  that  Canfor's  evidence 
was  not  taken  on  oath.    There  might  be 
many  objections  to  such  a  course;  it  might 
have  thrown  an  imputation  on  a  man's 
character,  and  lowered  him  in  the  esteem 
of  his  neighbours.    To  grant  a  samroonsy 
therefore,  mieht  have  been  the  best  course. 
Mr.  Beale,  wno  had  the  ram,  was  said  te 
be  an  excellent  character.    A  noble  lord 
had    given  a   very   high    testimony   to 
his  respectability.    It  might  be  so ;  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  Beale's 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  ram  was  very 
extraordinary.    Beale  lost  a  ram  that  had 
a  mark  upon  its  rump.    He  happened  to' 
find  another,  which  had  a  mark  on  Its  siide, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  that  although  this' 
was  not  his,  it  would  do  as  well  as  another  ; 
so  he  took  it  home,  and  to  prevent  any 
mistake  about  the  mark  he  sheared  thle 
fleece  ofil*  The  owner  of  the  ram  saw  it; 
and  notwithstanding  the  change  it  bad  un« 
dergone,  he  recognized  it  to  be  his,  and 
told  Beale  so,  who  refused  to -give  it  up. 
Canfor  then  said,  "  Show  me  the  ^eece, 
and  I'll  convince  you  that  it  is  mine.** 
Beale  refused  this  request,  anil  said,  **  No, 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  won't  show 
you  the  fleece.*'    This  made  Canfor  very 
engry,  and  no  wonder  that  it  did.    He 
then  went  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  applied  for 
a  search-warrant.  Mr.  Kenrick  gave  hhn 
a  note  instead,  and  with  this  he  went  to 
Beale  again.    Beale  says  stOI,  <<  I  won't 
show  you  the  fleece,  and  I  don't  care  for 
Mr.  Kenrick  nor  his  note  either."    This  ' 
made  Canfor  still  more  engrv  i  and  as  he 
found  Mr.  Kenrick*s  note  ofso  little  use^ 
he  went  to  another  magistrate,  Mr.  Bur* 
gess,  who,  from  a  regard  to  etiquette,  re- 
fused to  interfere.    Canfor  had  ther^ore 
nothinff  to  do  but  to  go  back  again  to  Mr. 
Kenrick ;  and  Uien  came  a  very  material 
part  of  the'  story.     Canfbr  found  Mr. 
Kenrick^s  servanti  George  Adams,  who 
was aprincipal  actor  in  the dnmtu    This 
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peraoDf  wHp  was  do  doubt  a  ray  excdltnt 
clerk  and  a  worthy  butler,  said,  <^  My 
matter  will  have  nothing  farther  to  do  in 
tius  business."  This  singular  saying  had 
n^ver  been  contradicted.  Mr.  Kenrick, 
in  his  petition  did  not  rebut  this  statement- 
Was  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  infer  that 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  did  not  think  fit  to 
4eny?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  he  acted  correctly  here  ? 
Hia  objection  to  grant  a  warrant  might 
1^  reasonable  enough ;  but,  waa  there  any 
reason  why  be  should  have  refused  to  in- 
i^tigate  the  a&ir?  All  that  the  poor 
inaa  got,  instead  of  the  redress  he  went 
for,  was  a  message  through  the  butler, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Kenrick  would 
Have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Canfor 
then  grumbled ;  and  it  was  not  surprising 
t^t  he  did  so;  upon  which  the  butler 
said,  that  Beale  had  been  there,  and  that 
there  was  a  proposition  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Ijlash.  Cantor  said,  he  did  not  care  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  if  the  fleece  should 
be  produced,  because  without  that  it  would 
1^  impossible  to  satisfy  the  referee.  Now, 
although  before  this  Mr.  Kenrick  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Beale,  he  had  in  the  in- 
terim become  acquainted  with  him  through 
l)is  butler.  The  matter  was  then  referred, 
and  the  result  was,  that  Canfor  got  both 
his  ram  and  his  fleece.  He  might  then 
have  gone  home  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  he 
iipu4>  *'  No.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick  again, 
i^d  show  him  that  I  have  had  an  award  in 
my  favour.'*  Now  this  seemed  to  be 
praiieworthy  conduct  on  his  part.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  there  the  scene 
was  entirely  changed.  **  Oh,  you  dog ! " 
said  Mr.  Kenrick,  '<  you  have  got  back 

four  ram  and  your  fleece,  have  you !  then 
'U  make  a  special  constable  of  my  butler, 
and  have  you  taken  into  custody.'*  And 
this  was  what  the  poor  fellow  got  for  call- 
ing upon  the  magistrate  to  pay  him  a 
passii^  civility.     Mr.  Kenrick  gave  as 

J  reason  for  thb,  that  he  wished  to  keep  the 
eece,  because  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  af- 
terwards to  produce  it,  as  it  might  be  the 
iV^bject  of  an  action.  Now,  he  roust  take 
the  freedom  to  say  he  did  not  believe  this. 
He  said,  he  desired  Canfor  to  leave  the 
fleece  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  which  was  that  he 
bad  stated.  Mr.  Kenrick,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  a  judge.  He  had  no  such 
excuse  as  other  persons  might  have  plead- 
ed. He  was  weft  acquainted  with  the  law, 
and  he  must  have  known  whether  such  a 
pretence  was  well  founded  or  not.    He 
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ought  have  producjed  Ede  and  Nash,  Om 
referees,  and  Adams  and  Beale;  but  bm 
had  not  done  so ;  and  therefore  he  (Mr. 
T.)  did  not  believe  one  word  of  a  state-* 
ment  which  was  opposed  to  commcku  sense. 
Well,  Canfor  said,  he  would  not  give  up 
the  fleece,  nor  the  note:  upcm.  which^ 
Mr.  Kenrick  tdd  his  botlerj  whom  he^ 
had  made  a  special  constable,  to  fetch 
Batchelor,  another  constable,  to  aearch 
him ;  and  when  the  other  constable  came^ 
Canfor  gave  up  the  note.  Canfor  broi^bt 
an  action  for  this  imprisonment,  and  Mr« 
Kenrick,  whefi  it  came  to  trial^  thoogbl 
fit  to  compromise  it.  The  action  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  pajrment  of  5^  and  tba 
costs.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  dbout 
Canfor^s  motives.  The  House  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,*  but  since,  by  a  sort  of 
«<  God*send,*'  the  case  had  come  before 
them,  were  they  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  casoj 
was  not  worthy  of  the  interference  of  thei 
House.  Why,  if  this  was  not,  he  wishisd 
to  know  what  case  was  worthy  to  be  in* 
terfered  in  ?  If  this  instance  of  intempe« 
rate  use  of  authority  was  not  a  reason  why 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  should  be  in« 
vestigated,  what  case  could  require  an  tn« 
vestiffation  ?  It  was  said,  that  the  caseof 
Franls  must  not  now  be  taken  into  the 
account.  He  did  not  want  to  do  so ;  but» 
the  facts  of  that  case  had  been  made  so 
public  that  no  one  could  forget  them.  A 
piece  of  timber  of  the  value  of  one  shil« 
ling  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Kenrick^ 
for  which  he  committed  Franks  to  gao]» 
and  afterwards  offered  to  let  him  out,  if 
the  man  would  plead  guilty;  but  be  would 
not.  He  was  ready  to  believe  that,  not* 
withstanding  his  opposition  to  the  present 
resolutions,  it  woula  not  be  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  fault,  if  Mr.  Kenrick  was  not 
persuaded  to  quit  the  premises,  and  not 
interfere  further  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  advise  his  majesty,  to  re- 
move  Mr.  Kenrick.  For  bis  own  part  he 
declared  most  conscientiously,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  case  more  suspicious  or 
more  disgusting  to  his  mind  than  this; 
and  he  could  not  imagine  any  person  lesa 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  magia* 
trate  than  one  who  had  conducted  hiniielf 
like  Mr.  Kenrick.  Whether  the  resdu* 
tions  of  his  boo.  and  learned  friend  were 
such  as  met  the  case,  or  not,  he  did  not 
understand ;  but  this  was  his  firm  opinion* 
He  said  so  without  any  feeling  of  iU*will 
towards  Mr.  Kenrick.  of  whom  he  kmw 
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ten  to  consider  theeoBtequenoetofde* 
aying  jottice  to  the  people,  and  the  ne- 
€»8iity  of  prewrviDg  id  the  minds  of  all 
men  a  good  opioioii  of  those  who  were 
intrustea  with  the  administradoD  of  it 
[hear]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  full^ 
concurred  in  the  last  sentiment  of  his 
right  hon.  friend :  but,  before  the  House 
came  to  the  conclusion  which  he  would 
press  upon  them,  they  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether  the  case  was  of  so  grave 
a  nature  as  to  justify  the  course  proposed 
l»y  the  learned  gentleman.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  than  that,  because 
ministers  were  not  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  they  therefore  admired  and  ap- 
proved of  it.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  case  called  upon  the  House  to  exer- 
cise that  highest  and  most  transcendant 
power  which  parliament  possessed ;  and, 
if  it  did  not  (as  he  thought  it  did  not), 
whether  they  ought  to  pursue  an  inter- 
mediate course,  which  would  brand  Mr. 
Kenrick  with  an  imputation  which  would 
render  him  powerless  in  the  high  office  be 
held,  and  tnereby  produce  a  great  public 
mischief  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  case,  be  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  neither  of  these  courses  should  be 
adopted.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Kenrick ;  he  believed  he  had  never 
been  in  the  same  room  with  him :  he  was 
aoie  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with 
him :  he  had  no  partiality  in  his  favour ;  and 

2et  he  must  say,  that  the  case  appeared  to 
im  the  most  trumpery  that  was  ever  heard 
of.  The  whole  extent  to  which  it  reached 
proved  only  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  been 
guilty  of  a  discreditable  and  culpable 
want  of  temper,  in  his  interview  with 
Canfor.  With  respect  to  the  search-war- 
rant, that  part  of  the  charge  was  aban- 
doned. All  that  remained  was  Mr.  Ken« 
rick's  conduct  on  the  second  interview. 
That  he  had  sufiered  his  temper  and  his 
discretion  to  be  overcome,  could  not  be 
denied,  nor  could  it  be  justified;  but,  the 
oomplatnt  and  the  punishment  must  be 
taken  together.  Was  the  loss  of  temper  in 
a&interview  with  that  most  unprovoking 
of  omnkind,  who  had  lately  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  that  House,  so  greist  a  crime 
that  it  could  only  be  sufficiently  punished 
bjT  removing  the  person  who  had  com- 
mitted it  from  his<high  office  of  judge? 
He  could  not,  in  his  conscience,  say  that 
it  ddmr?ei  any  si^h  punishment ;  aad^  as 
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thai  wal  the  only  one  which  could  be  ift^ 
flicted  consistently  with  the  interests  of 
the  country,  be  would  not  consent  to 
adopt  that  other  measure,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  inconsistent  with  those  interests,  of 
blasting  the  character  of  the  person  ac« 
cused,  and  yet  leaving  him  in  tne  posses* 
sion  of  his  office.  This  was  the  short  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and^ 
without  going  any  further  into  it,  deter* 
mined  him  not  to  vote  for  the  resolutions 
of  the  learned  gentleman,  which  would  bo 
nugatory  unless  they  were  followed  up  by 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  which  the 
learned  gentleman  did  not  contemplate* 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  flying  mto  a 
passion — ^the  only  charge  proved  against 
Mr.  Kenrick— was  a  moral  fault ;  but,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  cautious  its 
inquiring  into  the  private  life  of  per« 
sons,  because  it  might  happen,  that  the 
most  venerable  characters,  whose  publlo 
conduct  was  without  reproach,  might  be 
open  to  similar  imputstions  in  their  private 
habits.  Hie  right  hon.  gentleman  con* 
eluded,  by  repeating  bis  opinion  that  no* 
thing  had  been  proved  whioi  could  justifv 
the  House  in  passing  upon  Mr.  Kenrick- 
the  censure  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that,  however  disw 
gusting  the  demeanour  of  Canfor  mi^ht 
nave  been,  the  allegations  in  his  petition 
had  been  substantially  proved,  and  those 
allegations  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  wnich  hai^  been  made  to 
him  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  took 
place.     He  was  astonished  to  hear  thu 
right  hon.  Secretary  characterize  this  as 
the  most  trumpery  case  he  had  ever  heard 
of.    Mr.  Kennck  had  directed  an  act  to 
be  done,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  Jed 
to  an  assault,  and  which  might  have  led 
to  much  more  serious  consequences.    For 
his  part,  he  could  not  conceive  a  case 
which  called  more  imperatively,  for  the 
interference  of  that  House.    Mr.  Ken« 
rick  had  called  no  witnesses  to  character, 
but  his  hon.  colleague  and  a  noble  lord 
bad  represented  him  as  a  good  husband, 
father,  and  friend.    So  be  had  always  un« 
derstood  him  to  be ;  but  private  character 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  aW 
though,  if  lie  were  asked  whether  Mr. 
Kenrick  were  a  good  neighbour,  be  should 
say,  no  such  thing,  but  a  verr  bad  one. 
[Here  the  hon.  member  was  aibout  to  re- 
bite  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  to  illus* 
trate  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  of 
him,  when  be  was  ealled  to  oider  by  Sir* 
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W.  Lamb.]  '  He  should  abstain  from 
going  into  that  case ;  but  could  not  at  all 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  |K)stponing 
Fraoks's  case  until  the  nefxt  session.  The 
two  charges  ought  to  be  heard  together ; 
for  although  each,  taken  separately,  might 
not  be  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Kenrick';  yet  when  the  en- 
tire conduct  of  the  individual  was  taken 
into  consideration,  there  mi^ht  appear 
abundant  -  reason !  And  on^  see*  the 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Kenrick  himself 
was  placed.  Upon  the  last  circuit,  he  was 
ciit  by  all  the  gentry.  The  postponement, 
therefore,  would  not  enable  him  to  ad- 
minister justice  satisfactorily. 
'  Mr.  Denison  said,  that,  as  Mr.  Kenrick's 
near  neighbour,  all  he  knew  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  in  his  favour.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  present  charge  being  brought  for- 
ward, Mr.  Kenrick  had  requested  him  to 
state  to  the  House,  that  he  was  most 
anxious  for  the  fullest  investigation.  In  the 
refusal  of  the  search-warrant,  he  thought 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  been  justified.  The  tak- 
ing Canfor  into  custody  was  reprehensible. 
But,  as  far  as  warmth  of  temper  was  con- 
cerned, seeing  what  the  House  had  seen  of 
Canfor  at  the  bar,  if  no  man  was  fit  to  be 
a  magistrate  but  such  as  could  have  pa- 
tience with  that  person,  very  few,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  in  a  state  of  qualification. 
On  the  whde  he  did  not  quite  agree  in 
either  of  the  courses  which  had  been  re- 
commended. That  suggested  by  the 
learned  member,  he  thought,  went  too  far ; 
while  the  other  did  not  convey  that  de- 
gree of  censure  which  the  case  deserved. 
Sir  F.  Burdeti  said,  he  took  the  short 

Suestion  to  be— a  question  which  Uie 
[oose  was  bound  to  pursue  in  any  shape, 
and  by  all  available  inquiries — whether 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  or  had  not  exhibited 
such  qualities  of  character  as  deserved  to 
preclude  him  from  filling  two  such  high 
ofiBces  as*  those  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  judge  upon  a  circuit;  In  his  opinion 
this  had  decidedly  been  the  case.  He  by 
no  means  looked  aC  the  transaction  in  the 
light  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  But, 
seeing  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session 
to  obtain  all  the  evidence  which'  Mr. 
Kenrick  might  think  necessary  to  his  jus- 
tification, he  should  advise  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
opinion  which  the  House  had  already  ex-^ 
pressed;  leaving  upon  ministers  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  how  far,«upoii  their 
own  investigation^  the  resolution  moved 
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oiight  CO  be  carried  into  dpeiHtioD,  sad 
reserviag  to  liimself  the  <tutt.  Id  the  oaat 
session,  of  inquiring  what  discretioo  had 
been  exercised.  In'proposing  this  course, 
he  desired  to  be  understood  as  being  fully 
ready  to  go  all  the  length  proposed .  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend :  and  as  being 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  upon  due  con- 
sideration, there  was  only-  one  course 
which  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  could  adopt.  • .     i 

Mr.  W.  CouTtenay  said,  that  the  psopo- 
sition  of  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  be 
very  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  so 
staunch  a  champion  of  constitutional 
rights.  Was  it  not  very  singular  that'  the 
hon.  baronet,  of  all  bther  members,  should 
call  on  ministers  to  remove  an  ihdividaal 
from  his  offices,  whose  case -had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
without  their  passing  any  Oj^inion  upon  it  I 

KSir  F.  Burdett  said,  across  the  House, 
at  he  only  called  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
K.  from  the  magistracy.]  Then,  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet,  was  still  more 
objectionable;  because  it  supposed  the 
propriety  of  allowing  an  individual,  who 
was  dismissed  for  misconduct  from  the 
magistracy,  to  continue  unmolested  in  the 
exercise  of  the  far  more  important  funo 
tions  of  a  judge.  The  learned  memblH^ 
contended,  that  this  was  a  case  in  whicb 
the  House  was  not  called  on  to  interfere.  ^ 
Mr.  Denman  said,  that  as  nothing  like 
a  defence  had  been  set  up  for  Mr.  Kenrick,> 
the  case  of  that  gentleman  might  be  con- 
sidered one,  respecting  which  there  ex- 
isted no  di&rence  of  opintOD*  *<  Re- 
prehensible" was  the  mildest  phrase 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
1  hat  Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct  was  open  to 
great  censure  no  man  denied.  Indeed, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  fully  admitted 
it,  for  although  he  called  this  a  trumpery 
case,  he  had  followed  up  that  statement 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  displayed 
"  a  most  discreditable  want  of  temper,'' 
and  that  his  conduct  was  *'  a  fit  object  of 
censure."  Why  was  it  <<  discreditable," 
If  he  was  not  unfit  for  his  office,  why 
was  he  <<  a  fit  object  of  censure,"  if  he  did 
not  deserve  to  be  removed*  Was  there' 
any  gentleman  in  that  House  who,  if  he 
were  asked  on  his  honour  or  oath  whether 
the  charge  contained  in  the  resolution  had 
been  fully  substantiated,  would  •  hesitate' 
to  admit  it ;  or  would  deny  for  a  moment 
that  the  charge  was  perfectly  trueT 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Hooaei  be  should  cositeot: 
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hinfelfwidi  mtfitlT  bayiog  Um  roioIutioM 
|mt»  wiihoot  irouoUng  toem  with  a  de- 

•  Mr.  Croker  saidt  that  howerer  blamable 
Mr*  Keorkk  might  have  been  for  his 
warmth  of  temiper  respecdng  the  fleece 
and  the  note,'  still  his  motive  was  praise^ 
worthy ;  namely,  to  produce  dbem  in  evi- 
dence in  a  cause  which  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be.pendtDg ;  and  the  best  proof 
that  such  were  his  motives  was,  that  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  consta- 
ble until  the  day  of  the  triaL 

Mf*Lockhart  said,  there  was  a  great 
inconvenience  in  including  gentlemen's 
names  in  the  coounission  of  the  peace, 
who. held  judicial  appointments;  and  be 
Imsted  that  in  future  it  would  be  avoided, 

Mr.  Wynn  admitted,  that  there  had 
b^en  some,  haste  and  intemperance  in  Mr. 
Kenrick's  conduct  in  the  present  case, 
but  declared  that  his  conduct  as  a  judge 
in  Wales  had  given  the  highest  satisbp* 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  strictures  upon 
Mr.  Kenrick's  private  character,  he 
thought  tiiey  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  As  to  the  charge  of  intemper- 
ance, that  was  one  to  which,  anfortunatelv, 
many  persons  were  liable.  What  would 
the  boo,  member  for  Surrey  think  of  any 
member  of  that  Hoose  who  should  be  so 
intemperate  as,  ia  a  private  committee,  to 
resort  to  personal  riolenoeaaainst  anoUier 
bon.  member?  Hebelieveduere  bad  been 
■MUiY  excellent  jud^ges,  whose  conduct 
would  not.  have  biome  the  inquiry  whioh 
had  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  ICennck.  If 
it  had  been  proved  that  Mr.  Kenrick  bad 
acted  from  corrupt  motives,  that  would 
have  been  ajuflicient  ground  for  address- 
ing the  Crown  to  remove  him;  but  no 
Sttdh  fact  bad  been  established,  and  the 
ease,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  too  slight 
to  be  nset  by  the  censure  of  that  House. 

The  amcnidmenti  moved  by  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Peel,  was  then  agreed  to* 

Law  ov  Mirchants  Bill— Pbik- 
ciPAL  AKD  Factor.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  thord  readine  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  ScarkU  rose  and  said  :— 
Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  sensible  that  I  rise 
to  address  you  under  verv  great  disadvan- 
tages. The  question  beK>re  you  involves 
nothing  of  individual  fading,  or  of  party 
prcflidice ;  nor  does  it  very  obvionsiy  ar- 
fiect  the  personal  interest  of  any  portion 
of  this  House.  It  wanU  every  thing, 
therefore^  whioh  usually  recommends  a 
diaoiissiop  to  the  attenlion  of  this  Houie ; 


aadvhidi  it  not  been  btrodoeed  inco  par* 
liament  under  the  patrbnage  of  a  minister^ 
would  probably  not  have  found  an  au- 
dience. Under  these  circumstances,  if  I 
did  not  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  the  present  ses> 
ston,  I  should  certainly  never  think  of 
forcing  myself  upon  your  notice  at  so 
late  an  hour;  more  especially  tStgx  the 
attention  of  the  House  has  been  exhausted 
by  a  very  lively  and  interesting  debate, 
upon  a  subject  of  a  totally  opposite  cha- 
racter. It  shall  be  my  endeavour,  how-' 
ever,,  to  state  my  objections  to  the  bill 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible ;  more 
with  the  view  of  redeeming  the  pledge  I 
have  so  often  given,  that  I  would  take 
some  opportunity  of  explaiuine  my  sen- 
timents upon  the  question  fully  to  the 
House,  than  with  the  vain  hope  that  any 
opposition  from  me  can  prevad  against  a 
measure  supported  in  this  House  by  the 
powerful  protection  of  my  right  bon. 
friend,  (Mr.  Huskisson)— after  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
parliament  by  his  majesty's  principal 
minister. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  coDsideratmn 
of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to 
a  topic  which  has  more  than  once 
been  sugsested  by  some  of  those  who* 
support  tnis  measure,  in  allusion  to  my 
known  disapprobation  of  it.  Professinc- 
a  very  flattering,  and  a  very  unmerited 
deference  to  mjr  opinions  as  an  mdiridual, 
they  are  so  obhging  as  to  ascribe  the  dif- 
ference which  appears  to  exist  between 
me  and  the  banxers  and  merdiants  who 
have  petitioned  for  this  bill  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  in  the  law  of  principal 
and  factor,  to  the  prejudices  derived  from* 
the  profession  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
It  has  been  the  ftsbion  of  bite,  to  de- 
nounce the  lawyeis  as  opposed. to  every 
liberal  view  of  policy,  ana  mcapable,  from 
the  narrow  habits  of- their  profession  of 
judging  correctly  and  impartially  upon 
subjects  of  legislation.  I  shall  not  coiw 
descend  to  vindicate  the  profession  of  the 
law  from  so  senseless  an  imputation,  de- 
serving only  to  be  treated  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  I  am  very  far  from  arrogatiog* 
to  the  members  of  the  profession,  any 
sort  of  advantage  over  any  other  ^m  of 
gentlemen  in  this  House.  With  respect 
to  the  merchants  and  bankers  who  aaom 
it,  no  person  will  acknowledge  more 
readily  than  I  do,  their  liberality,  their 
knowiedffe,  and  tbeir  capacity  for  ques- 
tions of  Tegislatioo  in  general ;  but  1  cao- 
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Bflt  adfliit  that  «itber  my  educatiMf  or 
the  daily  habits  of  my  profesaional  life, 
render  me  lew  competent  to  exercise  ao 
enlightened  and  a  liberal  judgment  upon 
any  proposed  rule  of  commercial  law, 
tinn  if  1  had  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of 
being  broaght  up  in  a  counttng4iouse, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  vievr  com* 
mercial  subjects  in  their  practical  details 
with  an  eye  chiefly  to  my  own  profit. 
Few  men,  mdeed,  are  so  much  above  pre- 
judice as  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
upon  the  general  policy  by  which  their 
own  pursuits  of  gam  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence, 
as  I  mean  none^  when  I  say,  that  if  there 
be  any  particular  subject  on  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  pay  little  deference  to 
the  opinipnsof  bankers  and  merchants,  it 
would  be  precisely  upon  the  subject  of  a 
rule  lor  the  regulation  of  property  in 
which  they  consider  their  own  peculiar 
interests  to  be  inrolred.  To  the  judg^ 
meat  of  my  right  hon.  friend  I  am  dis- 
posed in  all  cases  to  defer.  I  am  ready 
to  own,  that  if  I .  could  peiisuade  myseff 
that  be  was  master  of  the  whole  aubject, 
I  should  feel  much  hesitation  at  coming 
to  a  conclusion  diSering  from  his. 

I  riiall  not  trouble  the  House  by  read- 
iag  a  commentary  on  each  particular 
clause  of  this  bilL  The  whole  affords  a 
very  happy  example  of  the  circumlocution 
ana  obscurity^  that  distinguish  the  style 
of  modem  legislation.  The  main  object 
which  18  discernible  through  all  its  mysti- 
fication, I  take  to  be  this ;  to  enable 
Agents  and  fiictors  to  raise  money  for 
thiedr  own  use,  or  to  pay  their  own  debts, 
by  nsakmg  a  binding  and  lawful  pledee  of 
the  property  of  their  principals,  wiUiout 
their  consent  or  authority.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  second  clause,  and  is  the 
only  substantial  ground  of  my  objection 
to  the  measure.  With  respect  to  the  first 
clause,  which  I  am  eiware  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  part  of  the  act  of  182S,  though  it 
oecupies  so  considerable  a  space  in  the 
printed  bill,  its  meaning  may  be  stated 
m  very  few  words,  and  is  perfectly  inno* 
cent.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  consignor,  or  person  in  whose 
name  goods  are  consigned  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  true  owner,  and  who  is  there^ 
lore  the  apparent  owner,  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the. true  owner,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consignee  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
unless  the  consignee  have  notice  previous- 
ly to  his  advancing  any  money  upon 
nam,  that  the  coosignoi^  in  whose  name 
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Ihev  are  shipped,  is  Bot  the  uaeowaer{ 
«ia  moreover,  that  such  'Ooosigiior  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  the  true  owner; 
or  intrusted  therewith  for  |the  purpose  of 
consignment  or  sale  bv  the  true  owner, 
.unless  the  contrary  shall  be  shewn  io  evi* 
dence  by  any  person  disputing  such  fiict^ 
Whether  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  discover  any  thing  new  in  this  daoee^ 
I  cannot  pretend  to  judM.  The  only 
novelty  I  can  find  in  it,  ^er  mueh  con- 
sideration, is  the  very  elaborate  and  proHz 
contrivance  by  which  one  of  the  pkioest 
rules  of  common  sense  and  common  law 
is  mystified  and  obscured ;  unless,  indeed, 
which  I  cannot  suspect,  it  was  intended 
darkly  to  shadow  out  something  of  the 
same  object  which  is  explicitly  stated  in 
the  second  clause* 

Another  part  of  the  bill  is  also  to  be 
found  ia  the  act  of  182S,  namely,  that 
which  enables  a  factor,  who  has  advanced 
money  to  his  principal,  and  thereby  ob« 
tained  a  lien  upon  the  principal's  goods 
in  hiahands,  to  communicate  the  benefit 
of  that  lien  to  another,  by  pledging  the 
goods  to  that  extent*  This  part,  of  the 
measure  always  had  my  approbation^  Mt 
right  hon.  fn'Lid  lee^  to  expras  m 
surprise  at  this.  He  will  surely  do  me 
the  justice  to  recollect,  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  member 
for  Midhurst  in  1823,  was  confined  to 
such  parts  of  it  only  as  were  finally  aban- 
doned in  that  session;  and,  that  so  ftr 
from  opposing  this,  which  1  considered 
the  only  material  part  of  the  act  which* 
then  passed,  I  communicated  to  him  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
which  1  thought,  and  which  I  believe  he 
found,  was  both  much  shorter,  and  more 
explicit  than  the  bill  which  was  before  the 
House.  In  truth,  I  have  ever  considered 
that  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  do* 
nied  to  the  factor  the  benefit  of  raising 
money  upon  his  lien,  was  founded  ^n  too 
narrow  and  technical  a  view  of  the  rule. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  lord  Kenyon 
and  lord  Bldon,  coming  from  a  court  of 
eauity,  were  each  at  the  first  disposed  to 
allow  that  privilege ;  they  considered  that 
the  equitable  lien  of  the  foctor,  though  he 
had  parted  with  the  actual  possession  of 
the  goods,  was  sufficient  to  justily  the 
pawnee  in  detaining  them  till  his  own 
cUum,  to  that  extent,  was  satisfied.  But 
the  oiher  judges  of  their  respective  courts, 
applied  a  well-known  rule  of  law,  that  he 
wiio  parts  with  his  possession  loses  his 

9  and  held  in  conseqaeiioei  that  the 


(t^f/^f  i»7  giving  posiwoD  of  the  goodB 
to  the  pftrlj  adfonoipghioi  money  upoo 
them^  lott  his  power  of  retaining  tnem 
ngeinst  his  principal  for  the  satisfaction  of 
bu  demand.  Perhapa  thev  might»  with- 
out any  deviation  from  this  rule»  ha?e 
oonsidered  the  pawnee  of  the  factor  as 
merely  his  agent  for  retaining  possession, 
on  his  bdia)^  of  the  goods  till  his  demand 
against  the  principal  were  satisfied*  How- 
ever, the  law  on  this  particular  suhject* 
as  laid  down  b¥  them^  lias  been  corrected 
by  the  act  or  182S,  which  is  proposed 
now  to  be  re«enacted ;  and  I  repeat,  that 
to  this  part  of  the  measure  I  maice  no  sort 
of  objection. 

But  it  is  proposed  by  the  second  clause 
of  this  bill,  which  I  consider  to  embrace 
the  substantial  object  of  the  whole  mea* 
sure,  to  enable  any  person  whatever,  who 
shall  be  intrusted  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever»  with  any  bill  of  lading,  warrant, 
wharfinger's  certificate,  or  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  order  or  bearer,  to 
aell  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or  to 
pledge  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  upon  them  for  his  own  purposes, 
or  to  pay  his  own  debts  with  them  to  the 
prejttoioe  of  his  principal,  the  true  owner 
of  the  goods,  and  wittkout  his  authority, 
consent,  or  knowledse.  And  this,  though 
the  person  introsteld  have  no  lien  upon 
the  goods,  no  claim  of  any  kind  upon  the< 
owner ;  nay,  even  though  he  may  be  a 
debtor  of  the  true  owner,  or  may  be  his 
servant,  or  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  fac* 
tor  or  broker.  This  I  pledge  myself  to 
the  House  is  the  true  meaning  and  eAsct 
of  this  clause  as  it  now  stands.  The  oro- 
posed  alteration  of  the  law  is  not  connned 
to  the  case  of  a  factor  intrusted  with  goods 
for  sale ;  but  extends  to  give  an  express 
legislatiye  sanction  to  the  fraod  of  every 
apecies  of  agent  or  servant  whom  it  may 
M  necessary  to  trust  with  the  receipts  of 
goods  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
who  may  chance  to  find,  as  doubtless  he 
alwayamay  find,  a  money*lender  discreet 
enooj^  to  accept  his  pledge  of  the  war- 
rant or  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
without  pressing  for  any  inconvenient  in- 
formation. I  own,  Sir,  that  I  cannotglve 
my  assent  to  so  very  important^  and  so 
very  mischievous  a  change  in  the  law 
which  regulates  property;  nor  can  I  per- 
aoade  myself  that  my  right  hen.  friend, 
whose  enlightened  views,  and  correct 
opinions  in  general,  1  have  ever  felt  the 
nesteft  pleasure  in  acknowledgmg,  or 
thai  the  ipsotlemen  who  have  woa  hmi  to 


their  notions* uponthie, qabject»  qgn. bet 
aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  a  mea<« 
sure  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,' 
without  any  necessity  or  adequate  advan-^ 
tage,  holds  out  a  premium  for  fraud,  and 
exposes  the  whole  commercial  property  of 
the  empire  to  become  the  prey  or  disho- 
nest servants  and  crafty  usurers.  Are  they 
aware,  that  every  merchant' who  has  gooda 
in  a  dock  or  warehouse,  is  in  the  habit  of 
trusting  his  clerks  and  his  brokers  with 
warrants  and  orders  of  the  exact  descrijp« 
tion  q^fied  in  this  clause  ?  That  the 
broker  in  his  turn  trusts  his  deAs  and  in* 
ferior  agents?  In  fact,  no  menahant  at* 
tends  the  delivery  of  his  own  goods,  and 
hardly  any  broker  personally  receives  tha 
goodn  of  his  principal  when  he  has  an  or«« 
der  for  that  purpose.  So  that  when  thin 
law  shall  have  come  into  operation,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  parcel  of  merchandisQ 
in  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  kingdom,  thait 
may  not  find  its  wajr  into  the  me  custody 
of  some  money-lender  by  profession ;  who; 
under  the  sanction  of  an  act  pf  parlia-' 
meat,  made  appar^ntl v  for  4iis  encourage-* 
ment,  may  open  an  honest  shop  for  the 
reception  of  all  manner  of  goods  witboul 
asking  any  questions. 

But  it  has  been  said  on  a  former  ooca* 
sion  in  this  Hoo8e»  that  the  law  thar  a 
factor  cannot  pledge  the  goods  of  hit 
prindpal,  is  or  nnmem  introduction  is 
this  country;  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
particular  case,  of  Patterson  v.  Tash,  and 
that  even  that  case  was  not  properly  un« 
derstood.  This  statement  is»  I  believei  de« 
rived  from  a  very  learned  and  insenioue 
publication ;  for  the  authorof  which  1  enter* 
lain  ahigh  respect  and  esteem,  thouah  I  dif- 
fer from  his  reasoning  and  his  cooclusion^^ 
He  has  been,  I  conjecture,  the  original 
promoter  of  this  bill,  and  the  real  source 
from  whence  the  numerous  bankers  and 
merchants,  who  are  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  have  gather- 
ed toe  first  notions  of  their  danger.  I 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  some* 
what  inconsistent  to  find  so  much  defer- 
enoe  paid  to  the. opinions  of  a  lawyer.. 
The  course  that  genUeman  hatf  adopted  is, 
to  seleot  particular  and  extreme  casea  in* 
which  the  application  of  the  law  to  Inno- 
cent parties  bai  produced  greet  hardship; 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  feelings  which  sueh 
cases  are  ever  apt  to  excite,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raiskig  a  prsjudiee  againsi  thie 
general  rule*  This  flsode  t>f  reesoniiw* 
which  is  common  enough,  however  capn« 
vattng,  ia  very  (Ubcious.    Moot  of  tba 
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easei  which  call  fcyf  the  opioionfl  of  the 
jiidgefl,  are  those  in  which  the  facts  are  of 
a  very  complicated  nature,  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  in  which  a  difficulty  hat 
been  found  to  ascertain  under  what  pre- 
cise rule  of  law  they  are  to  be  classed. 
Judges  are  often  bound  to  apply  a  rule  to 
a  particular  case  against  their  own  wishes 
and  feelings.  They  are  compelled  to  de- 
cide by  general  rules,  without  re^rd  to 
particular  consequences.  The  utility  of 
these  rules  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
extreme  and  doubtful  cases  to  which  they 
are  sometimes  applied,  but  b^  their  influ- 
ence on  the  ordinary  transactions  of  man- 
kind. •  There  is  no  rule,  either  of  property 
or  of  morals,  which  may  not  in  its  appli- 
cation to  extreme  and  difficult  cases,  ap- 
pear severe  and  unjust.  It  is  unnecessary 
So  enumerate  instances,  which  abound 
#ven  in  writers  upon  moral  obli^tion ;  the 
whole  argument  is  embodied  m  the  just 
anderstanding  and  apfdication  of  the  well- 
known  maxim  **  summum  jus  summa  in- 
juria. "  I  dndl  not  d  wril  further  upon  this 
topic,  except  to  observe*  that  whatever 
objections  ny  right  boo.  friend  may  feel 
to  particolar  cases  of  great  hardship,  I  can 
assert,  upon  my  own  experiencey  that  the 
vast  majority  of  instanoea  to  which  the 
mle  is  applied  instapces  which  do  not 
find  their  way  into  printed  reports—are 
those  in  which  the  party  advancing  money 
to  the  factor,  has  had  strong  reason  to 
auspeet  that  the  ^ods  were  the  property 
of  another;  and  in  which  all  the  feelings 
of  compassion  and  sense  of  injury  would 
be  awakened  on  behalf  of  a  defrauded 
principal. 

-  fiut  it  is  a  great  error,  to  suppose  that 
the  rule  of  law  that  a  factor  cannot  make 
a  binding  pledge  of  the  goods  of  his  prin- 
cipal contrary  to  his  authority  U  derived 
irom  the  case  of  Patterson  v.  Tash,  or 
from  any  other  case.  Decided  cases  serve 
to  illustrate  the  law ;  they  do  not  make  it. 
Neither  is  the  rule  in  question  founded 
upon  any  principle  peculiar  to  the  law  of 
Enffland :  it  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  right  of  property.  Amongst  sava- 
ges, possession  is  the  only  rule  of  right. 
The  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
merce amongst  civilized  nations  have  in* 
troduced  a  different  rule.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  trOe  owner  of  personal  chattels 
should  always  reuin  the  manual  possession. 
He  must  intrust  tbem  to  agenu ;  more 
a^edally,  if  they  are  to  be  transjiorted 
to,  and  exchanged  at,  a  distance  from  his 
own  residence.  -  Hence,  in.  proporti^w  to 


the  extent  of  commerce  in  any  nMoir, 
does  the  merer^Al  of  possession,  or  the 
actual  possession  of,  merchandize  (that  is, 
of  goods  not  appropriated  for  consump- 
tion, but  in  an  exchangeable  state),  be- 
come less  and  less  to  the  mercantile  world 
the  evidence  of  property.  It  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  tact,  to  assume  that  any 
banker  or  merchant  takes  it  for  granted  * 
that  the  holder  of  merchandize  in  a  ware- 
house, or  of  a  bill  of  lading  of  merchandize ' 
in  a  ship  in  transitu,  which  is  but  a  title 
to  receive  the  possession  on  arrival,  is 
therefore  the  true  owner.  It  Is  perfectly 
known,  that  almost  every  merchant  is  alsa' 
a  factor ;  that  the  bills  of  ladhfig  or  other 
documents  authorizing  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive possession  of  goods,  are,  upon  the 
question  of  title,  aJto^ther  ambiguous, 
and  remain  to  be  explained  by  the  bills  of 
parcels,  the  invoices,  or  tlie  letters  of 
advice,  of  which  he  is  surely  in  postession 
if  be  be  the  purchaser.  I  believe  thia 
position  will  not  be  questioned'  by  any 
commercial  gentleman  in  this  House. 
Sore  I  am,  that  no  jury  of  merchants 
would  believe  any  man  who  would  venture 
to  deny  it,  even  upon  his  oath.  That  I 
may  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  state 
this  proposition  with  so  much  confidence 
on  my  own  authority,  I  shall  beg  permia- 
sioo  of  the  House  to  read  a  passage  from 
a  judgment  of  the  late  lord  RoasTvn ;  to 
whom  I  the  more  willingly  appeal  upon 
this  occasion,  because  he  was  not  only 
most  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  but  possessed 
all  the  endowments  which  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  a  general  intercourse  with  the 
world  could  bestow  on  a  gentleman.  This 
distinguished  person  says,  **  A  bitt  of  lad- 
ing is  the  written  evidence  of  a  contract 
for  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  goods 
sent  by  sea  for  freight.  In  the  usual  form 
of  the  contract,  the  undertaking  is  to  de- 
liver to  the  order  or  assigns  of  the  shipper. 
By  the  deliverjr  on  board,  the  shipmaster 
acquires  a  special  property  to  support  that 
possession  which  he  holds  in  right  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
undertaking.  The  general  property  re- 
mains with  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  until 
he  has  disposed  of  it  by  some^ct  sufficient 
in  law  to  tranter  property.  The  endorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  lading  is  simply  a  direo* 
tion  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  When 
this  endorsement  is  in  blank,  the  holder 
of  the  bill  of  lading  may  receive  the  goods, 
and  his  receipt  will  discharge  the  ship- 
master ;  but  the  holder  of  the  bill,  if  it 
cane  into  his  handa  casually,  and  witbootr 
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any  juBt  tide*  can  acquire  no  properljr  in 
tbe  goods.    A  Bpecial  endoraement  dennes 
the  person  appointed  torecelTO  the  goods. 
His  receipt  or  order  would  be  a  good 
discharge  to  tbe  shipmaster :  and  in  this 
respect  the  bill  of  lading  is  assignable. 
But  what  is  it  that  the  endorsement  of  the 
bill  of  lading  assigns  to  the  holder  or  en- 
dorsee?    A  right  to  receive  the  soods 
and  discharge  the  •  shipmaster.     If  any 
other  effect  be  attributed  to  it«  ihe  pos- 
session of  the  bill  of  lading  would  have 
greater  force  than  the  actual  possession 
of  the  goods.    Possession  of  the  goods  is 
primi  facie  evidence  of  title:  but  that 
possession  may  be  precarious,  as  of  a  de- 
posit ;  it  may  be  criminal,  as  of  a  thing 
atofen ;  it  may  be  qualified*  as  of  things 
in  the  possession  of  a  carrier,  servant,  or 
factor.    Mere  possession,  without  a  just 
title,  gives  no  property ;  and  the  person 
to  whom  such  possession  is  transferred  by 
delivery,  must  takehis  hasard  of  the  title 
of  his  author."    The  correctness  of  this 
definition,  and  of  this  reasoning,  baa  never 
been  doubted,  though  the  application  of 
tbe  latter  to  the  peculiar  facta  of  the  case 
from  which    I  cite   it  was  erroneous.^* 
Under  the  shelter,  therefore,  of  so  high 
an  authority,  I  return  to  the  position,  that 
io  a  civilized  and  commercial  country,  the 
actual  possession  of  merchandise,  much 
less  the  mere  authority  to  receive  the 
possession,  to  which   alone  the  second 
clause  of  this  bill  relates,  if  not  to  the 
mercantile  world  an  indication  of  property, 
when  unaccompanied  by  invoices  or  lettera 
of  advice  from  the  vendor  or  consignor. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  probable, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  wholesale 
exchangeable  merchandise  •  in  the  com- 
mercial world  is  not  at  any  given  time  in 
the  immediate  possession  or  control  of 
the  true  owners;  it  becomes,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary,  unless  we  return  to 
a  state  of  nature,  and  take*  possession  for 
the  only  rule  of  property,  that  the  law 
should  establish  some  general  rules  for  the 
security  of  property  to  the  owner,  when 
it  is  not  in  his  possession.    Now,  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  property,  that  it  should 
not  be  changed  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or 
affainst  the  will  of  the  true  owner.    It  is 
aitto  a  rule  of  common  sense,  adopted  not 
by  the  law  of  England  only,  but  by  the 
civil  law  which  governs  the  gitalest  por- 
tion of  civilised  Europe,  that  an  agent 
riiall  not  bind  hia  principal  beyond  the 
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general  aeope  of  hia  authority.    By  the 
obvious  application  of  this  rule,  and  of 
the  mos)^  essential  notions  of  property  to 
the  relation  of  principal  ana  factor,  it 
follows  that  a  factor  who  is  intrusted  to 
receive  the  gooda  of  another  for  sale,  or 
for  any  other  specific  purpose,  cannot 
pledge  those  goods  for  the  payment  of 
his  own  debts,  or  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  the   prejudice  of  the  principal  and 
against  his  will.    For  otherwise  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  change  the  property 
by  a  fraua ;  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  to  bind  his  principal  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  authority  reposed 
in  him.    I  am  not  aware  that  by  tbe  law 
of  any  nation  in  Europe,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, property  is  allowed  to  be  changed 
or  acquired  by  a  direct  fraud  upon  the 
owner ;  the  general  rule  is  the  contrary. 
The  cases  where  a  change  of  property 
may  be  so  affected,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
are  cases  of  exception  depending  on  very 
peculiar  circumstaifces.     I    know  very 
well  that  it  is  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
law  respecting  principal  and  factor,  as  it 
exists  in  thia  country,  is  peculiar ;  that 
the  other  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
allow  a  factor  to  bhid  his  principal  be- 
yond tbe  acope  of  his  authority,  and  to 
change  the  property  of  the  true  owner  by 
a  direct  fraud  upon  him.    To  support  ibia 
assertion,'  we  are  favoured  with  the  opinions 
of  learned  foreign  advocates.    But  I  beg 
permission  to  sav,  that  I  require  much 
better  evidence  than  the  opinions  of  ad- 
vocates, to  satisfy  me  of  what  I  must  con- 
sider so  strange  an  inconsistency  with  the 
General  rules  for  the  aecuri  ty  of  property* 
lertainly  nothing  abort  of  judicial  deci- 
aioos,  upon  cases  well  understood  and  de- 
fined, will  satisfy  me  that  the  law  of  any 
other  eountry  in  tbe  world  Is  opposed  in 
thia  particular  to  the  law  of  England.  Nor 
should  1  even  then  be  disposed  to  admit, 
that  thia  country,  to  whose  decisions  on 
commercial  subjects  it  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  habit  of  tbe  civilized  world 
to  defer,  and  to  Whose  tribunals,  vilified 
as  they  have  lately  been,  the  most  enlight- 
ened foreigners  look  for  the  purest  and 
best  administered  justice,  ought  to  learn 
a  lesson  upon  an  important  branch  of 
commercial  law  from  anv  nation  upon 
earth.    But  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to    inform   myself,    the    learned   advo- 
catea   who   have    given  these  opinions, 
would  not  find  them  supported  by  judicial 
decisions.  Sorelam,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  bo  fi^nnd  in  the  reported  decisiona 
4Z 
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of  ibcve  coiMilrfeft  nfcfcnniwMntt  von 
flourwlied»  and  where  the  ridkfi  ^Jf^^ 

C^rtj  were  beat  underetoodif  befofe  Eii^n 
nd  became  the  most  dkiioguitlied  e£ 
nalioea  for  beth«  araie  direct  canlradio<s 
lien  U»  these  o^iofis.   It  has  oecnrred  lo 

?)%  a)so»  to  have  aieerlained  tke  epiniea 
a  very  eviBent  foreiffa  judge  ttpon  febia^ 
pariieuUur  queaiiea  betofe  it  wae  Draught 
IMMkR  the  noiiee.  of  pariiaai#Dt»  If  t\m» 
House  vili  pernit  iiie»  I  will  shortly  aUto 
the  parlicular  ease  id  which  she  qoealion 
arose.  It  dees  not  ftiraisli  a  bad  ilhistra* 
tioa  of  the  priadple;  aad  if  I  stale  it  in* 
correctly  a,  il  wiU  be  in  the  powet  of  my 
hoB.  £rieiid,  the  member  for  TauntoBt  to* 
set  me  right.  Soase  years  ago*  she  Uottsa 
of  Alexander  Baring  and  Co.  employed  a 
oaHaia  broker,  of  the  name  c£  Colesi  to. 
seU  for  them  eighty-£oair  hogsheads  of 
Sarinam  aagara.  Baring  aaa  Oa.  bad 
been  in  the  hsbit  of  employing  this  broker^ 
and  of  baoding  to  hies  oilers  for  the 
delivery  ofgoods  from  the  dooks,  aad  of 
allowing  him  to  deliver  the  ordera  or  tho 
goods  to  the  purobaaers^  and  t»  receive 
She  money.  Coles,  was>noS  only  a  broker^ 
but  dealt  kigelv  on  his  own  acoount.  aa 
'"a  merchant*  in  buying  aad  aellhsg  goods, 
la  this  latter  capacity^  he  had  freqnenS 
dealings  wish  the  Hoase  of  Gorrie  and 
Co.  at  Liverpool ;  to  whieh  House  ho  was 
hidebted  upon  hia  aooeptaaee  to  a  large. 
aoMunt  when  ibey  became  the  purchaaepa 
of  these  eighty-four  hogsheads  of  svgank 
Coles  sold  them  as  his  own  property  on. 
hia  own  account,  and  transmitled  an  in« 
voice  of  them  in  hia  own  name,  accom**. 
panied  with  the  dock  wairanti  or  onder 
iof  delivery,  endomed  by  the  importan, 
Bering  and  Co.  to  be  delivefed  to  Colea 
Ofl  onler.  I  muat  her^  explain^  that 
goods  io  the  West**India  dock  arebmded 
and,  housed  in  the  namo  of  the  importing' 
merchant!  who  receiees  a  warmat  fiwas 
the  Dock  oompeny^  by  which  ho  is  mcog«» 
niaed  aa  the|Mrson  to  whoasi  or  to  ishoM' 
order,  the  gooda  are  to.  be  delivered^. 
Tbia  warrantft  like  a  bill  of  kdingt  be. 
Bsay  either  endorse  in  blank,  wJiioh  makee 
die  goods  deliverable  to  the  beaaer,  or  to 
the  order  of  eny  speeiBc  pessoo,  wsbo  onqt 
ht  hia  turn  endorse  il  again*  When  tho 
goods  aaa  soldU  it  ia  usual  to  haodi  over 
the  warrant  endomed  to  Iheporohaser,  or 
to  the  broker,  or  to  the  bearevi  aa  tho 
pavtiea  desire;  and  il  iasports^  in  eaoh' 
oase^  that  the  gopda  aae  no  longer  rnder 
tho  contrd  oe  order  of  the  imporSav,  but 
of  the  endoiaeo  or  beaaer  aa.  the  capo 
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mav  bOb.  it  beooaa^b  i»  faow.wlMii  a%. 
e«dev8ed»  ^  oaaet  4ascrip^ioi\  of  wav» 
raot  or  or^  mention^  m  tim  secoedi 
olause  of  this  bill*  The  werraDi^  in  thia 
pastieolai;  ease^  was^  in  the  ba^  of  Coles, 
in  that  stafte  which  emtitW^  him  tq  reoeivOi 
the  sugars  biAMicU;  oit  tp  assfffs  tho  power 
of  reeeimg  them  to  any  other  ^fsos^  at 
to  th%  bearer^  With  the  invoice  of  tho 
8«gar4»  Cojnao  and  Co.  reeeieed  the  erda« 
endorsed  by  Cotss  to  thsiPW  by  vktuA  of 
aihich  tho  stigara  were.  deUrqred  to  Ibo 
ajseau  ef  Corrie  and  Co%  Be&iwt  tbn 
time  when  tlie  usual  period  of  erediJi  exH 
pired,  Coles  beeanio  bsakrupt;  ofter 
which,  Barmg  and  Co^  Iq  whoip.  he  was  ft 
debtor,,  ffave  aotjoe  to  Coofie  and  Cq..  mI. 
to  pay  ne  pui;ehase  money  t^  CWep,  bna. 
to  tbem*  In  liiet,  Coles  bed  delitiered  Oi 
oaotract  to  Baring  aad  Co.  by  vhich  be-, 
had  led  them  to  suppose,  t^at  hehadseU. 
the  sogers  in  their  namea  aa  their  .psor 
pertjr«  Corrie  and  Co.  being  eseditoaa  of 
Coles»  and  holding  his  accqiunoes  ovet 
due,  iooMled  upon  their  ?{gbt  to»set  tho. 
price  of  the  sugaraeff  agsiast  theae  accept 
ances,t  they  having  purchased  tha  gooda*. 
without  moid,  as  tfie*  property  oC  Colea,. 
aad  made  no  eontmc^  with  Baring  anA 
Co.  oC  whose  inteiost  ih^  h^i  no  notioo* 
by  the  warrant  os  otberwiss^  An  notion, 
was  brought  by  Bering  sndCo«.  to  reoovee 
the  prioe  6om  Corrie  and  Co*,  upon  thoi 
preeiso:  goonod  of  thet  law,  whidt  it  io. 
the-  iotenlion.  of  this.  «si  to  abaogalex 
nanelir,  that  the  possession  of  the  warrant, 
did  not  alter  the  cbaraoter  of  Colesi  as  an. 
agent;  that  he  waa  notaothonizedto>aeU. 
the  gooda  as<  his  own,  oor  to  mj  his  owa 
debts  with  themt  that  b^  snso  a  saliif  bit: 
could  not  bind  bia  priboipals,  who  bad  at 
any  time  before  pe^ment  of  thn  Q00f9». 
a  right  to^  intecveno.  The  oaoae  wae* 
tried'  befisre  lord  Ellenborou^  and  a  spe*< 
oiaLjtti^of  meaohantsat.G4HldbaU*.  Tho^ 
jury,  who  were  not  then  inpoasessiosi  of. 
anfr.  new  lights  upon  the  aubieoti  without 
heriiation  gaao  a  verdict  id  fiwoue  oC 
Bari^  and  Go.  against  the  mdioalioa  oC 
the  judges  who  thought  that  this  ogso. 
mngisd  itself  within  certaia  ewasptions  to 
die  general  rule»  with  whmk  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  trouble*  the  Houee*  Io  eo»N 
sequeoee  of  hia  doubta*  tho  Conrtrgranhdk 
a.new  trial|.  aad  direoted  the  fheta  tmbfrn 
stated,  hi  o.  speeiaL  oaao  foe  tho  metOi 
solemo  oensideratiott  oP  the  judges.  The» 
ease  waa  asgued  twice.  The  oounsel  for 
the  defendants  did  not  fkU  to  urge  the 
popular  amiateotof  isbiclttheoupgortera 
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Baring  ftiMl  GOb  thialed  G^«  tptth  the 
erder  fyr  the  gsodk^  and  to  reeeite  the 
wone/;  that  J?  the  iankriiptcy  had  not 
ntervened  tefi»fe  the  credit  exipired»  the 
aecouet  would  have  been  settled  exactly 
aa  -Cerrie  ffid  Ce»  wmm  ooetendedit  evgfaf 
to  bet  end  that Baltog aod  Co.  aamthave 
leaked  to  Coles  aleae,  ie  whons  they  bad 
eenided,  as  their  debtor:  hi  tet,  that 
the  asefe  period  df  the  babkrwptcjr  eeght 
net  tie  make  a  difereooe  ie  the  nghia  ef 
Ibepartbs.  The  Conrty  howeveis  finally 
deodM  the  ibas^  ai  the  lory  had  diMie,  in 
fiffoar  of  Bariag  and  Co.  Whilst  tM 
case  was  depeadiiig,  I  had  the  o|i|M>rtanity 
ef  aubmitlioff  it  to  a  very  learned  and 
aagaoioos  juge  of  the  Cour  Royale  of 
ntUf  who  wm  then  in  Eiiglsnd«  and 
whose  talenta  ane  known  to  this  aaliMi  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  by  a  rer^  dMeguisbed 
piiblresiioo  upon  the  judieial  prooeedhin 
•f  this  eeuntiy.  fie  wee  surpristd  st  the 
ieubl  eaiartaided  oa  the  cese  hy  the 
English  j«dgm»  and  assured  me*  that  the 
Ce«rts  In  Franee  would  hoTe  GmiimI  tie 
difltevky  in  deciding,  that  Ceiea,  being  a 
niere  egeiit«  ceuhi  not  bind  his  pf indfoie 
by  a  sate  of  the  goods  as  hisown^  soas  Ie 
prsciude  the  fwhnotpals  from  aslening 
thcnr  title  and  interest  ia  the  contraet 
whenever  they  ohose  to  intervene  before 
atttoal  pavinent. 

Heea  tben,  at  leasts  is  one  taMpiestieii-i 
aUe  aatbority  against  the  leaivied  epioioas 
I  have  alioded  to.  With  respect  to  Ihe 
ease»  I  thuik  it  iras iiahtly  decided;  btM 
I  bc^  te  assare  the  House^  that  If  the 
oroposed  law  had  thea  been  in  eaistenoei 
Mr.  Coles  ad^^  not  onlv  have  made  a 
legal  and  bmding  ph  of  the  sugars  as  his 
o#a»  botaoight  bve  pledged  thcan  to  any 
person  for  a  loan  to  himselfi  to  the  pre* 
jedlce  of  his  prineipalsi  aad  contrary  to 
the  aatbority  reposed  hi  hhn.  For  foe  it 
ebseteed,  tiiat  Coles»  though  net  a  fiieter^ 
was  psecisely  in  the  ease  of  e  ptnon  in* 
ttwsted  with  a  warrant  or  order  f^  the 
deiivety  of  goods  to  order  |  whioh  dooo« 
mttm  gave  no  notice  that  ant  othsr  mv 
sOtt  was  the  oa^er«  He  wouldi  theietorei 
hi  the  trasds  ef  the  second  ctadsei  have 
deessed  end  taken  to  be  the  true 
^  so  ikr  as  to  give  validity  to  any 
dtatract  Ibr  the  sale  or  pledge  of  the 
goods  to  aov  person  whatever,  to  whom 
So  did  not  think  it  enedieat  to  give  no^ 
tiee  that  he  was  not  the  trwe  owner,  and 
who  might  thhik  it  not  eapedieat  to  ask 
Ar  hb  invoice^  er  to  make  aoy 
inquiry. 
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I  ninv  tetahi  to  the  gtnoval  qaittten^ 
which  may  be  etated  thm  t  8hall  an  ageni 
who  hohlt  a  biH  of  lading,  er  wther  crder 
Ibr  recti  I  Big  the  goods  of  Ms  priadpal^ 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  Aw  any  ether 
specific  piwpose»  hsvkig  bo  daiai  what** 
ever  against  the  priiKlpsl,  have  power  by 
law  to  raies  moaey  upon  these  goods  by 
pledge  ef  the  doceaseal  or  order^  for  hn 
owe  beacBi,  or  fcr  some  efe^et  la  which 
the  pribdptl  has  no  hiieiesi,  aad  theveby^ 
if  iie  Woomes  bankrupt  or  Insolvent,  dea 
prive  ins  prhidpal  of  the  tight  to  reelain 
the  pesnessioa  ef  his  nropMy  teeftatnhig 
aasoki^  except  wpon  the  oondiUon  of  re^ 
deeanng  the  pledge  t  Thfi  is  the  main 
object  of  the  measune,  in  whatever  maU'* 
aer  it  may  be  mystified*  Now,  to  deter« 
mine  fairfy  apoa  this  quektioil,  it  Is  neces* 
sary  to  ceasuier  whoarw  tlie  parties  that 
can  have  aav  interest  ia  it.  The  first  is 
the  pff ncipai  tihese  goods  a^s  placed  ia 
jeopardy ;  the  steend  is  the  agent  or  fee* 
tor  4  the  tbhrd  is  the.money-lender.  1  am 
awsAwof  no  ether*  I  presume  no  ergo- 
ment  csn  be  necessary  to  satisfy  a  com* 
men  tmdersmnding,  that  the  piincipel  at 
%rm%  ownel*  of  the  goods  can  never  oe  the 
advocate  of  a  meesure,  that  has  a  maniftst 
tcfidency  to  dkainish  his  own  secarity* 
It.amy  be  said,  and,  if  1  remember  right, 
th*  topic  hsa  been  employed  in  this 
House,  that  the  iacility  or  rsi^ng  money 
upon  the  pledge  of  goods  has  a  tendency 
to  piwveat  tbehr  being  thrOWti  upob  H 
Mling  market^  and  tmit  the  owners  of 
goods  «poa  aide  have  a  geheftd  interest 
in  this,  which  outweighs  the  risk  ^y  ran 
of  the  hwolveacy  ef  their  laetors.  It  is 
diffieirit  to  deal  with  aa  argument  that 
presents  itself  in  so  abstraet  a  form.  I 
Mieve  that  the  owner  of  goods  on  sale  It 
mote  apt  -to  consider  his  own  individual 
haaards  aad  iaterest,  which  he  can  easily 
comprebead,  than  the  general  interests  of 
the  eatenshw  dass  in  which  the  argument 
phiees  hhn.  If  e  ftctor  hes  actually  ad^ 
vanocd  money,  or  accepted  hills  for  the 
benefit  of  his  prioeipal,  It  Is  adiaitted  thaf 
there  can  be  notlnng  ai^uat  cr  injuriooe 
tw  the  prineipal  in  permitting  the  Ihctor 
mther  to  pledge  the  aoods  for  reimbursing 
huBs4f|  or  paying  the  bilkk  then  to  com- 

CI  hfaa  to  a  Ibreed  sale  of  the  goods, 
lis  case,  when  it  occursy  every  owner  of 
goods  tan  uoderstaad*  He  can  see  that 
bis  interest  is  ia  ao  way  prejudiced,  since 
he  must  pay  the  SMoey -oue  to  the  factor 

Sr  the  sale  of  the  goods  or  otherwise, 
ut  boyiAid  tHs  point,  I  am  persuaded, 
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that  the  general  abstract  interest  .of  ven- 
dors in  sustaiqing  htgli  market  prices* 
would  never  be  of  sufficient  force  to  in- 
duce an  owner  of  particular  goods  to  put 
them  in  hazard  for  the  credit  of  a  factor. 
On  the  contrary,  1  believey  that  the  owner 
of  goods  would  never  trust  them  with  a 
factor  to  whom  he  was  not  indebted,  but ' 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  factor 
had  capital  enough  to  sustain  his  credit 
without  in  any  measure  sacrificing  the  pro- 
perty of  his  principals.    It  is  well  known, 
that  in  a  great  variety  of  trades  there  ex- 
ists a  competition  amongst  factors,  which 
induces  them  to  offer  various  portions  of 
the  invoice  price  by  way  of  advance  to 
their  principals,  in  order  to  invite  a  pre- 
ference.   Now,  this  mode  of  dealing  plain- 
ly implies,  that  the  factor  holds  himself 
out  as  in  possession  of  adequate  capital 
to  do  even  more  than  the  strict  duties  of 
a  factor  require.    How  then  can  it  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  principals  generally  anti- 
cipate the  possibility  of  a  want  of  credit 
in  their  factors  leaaing  to  forced  sales  I 
.But  if  this  general  theory  of  the  abstract 
interests  or  the  owners  of  goods  oo  sale 
were  founded  on  truth,  it  ought  to  fol- 
low, that  the  factors  should  be  rather  en- 
couraged than  not,  to  raise  money  by 
pledges ;  whereas,  by  an  inconsistency 
somewhat  new  in  legislation,  they  are  by 
this  bill  declared  criminal,  and  made  liable 
to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  for  doing 
that  which  the  argument-supposes  to  be  a 
general  benefit,  and  which  the  same  bill 
sanctions  and  makes  binding  in  law  upon 
innocent  parties  who  are  defrauded  by  it* 
Moreover,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  any  public  benefit  resulting 
from    that   degree    of  facility  in    pro- 
curing money  upon  goods,  which  tends  to 
raise  them  to  an  artificial  price.    It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  embark  upon  this 
topic  in  the  present  argument;  but  I  think 
my  right  hon.  friend  must  agree  with  me, 
that  the  power  of  turning  every  com- 
modit3r  in  the  market  into  its  nominal 
value  in  currency,  which  in  effect  is  the 
enhancing  of  prices  by  an  indefinite  aug- 
mentation of  that  currency,  and  not  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country,  implies  an 
arti6cial  state  of  the  currency,  which  can 
neither  be  lasting  nor  advantageous  to 
any  community. 

The  ne^t  party  whose  interest  is  in- 
volved is  the  factor.  Now  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  a  law  which  carries 
along  with  it  a  penalty  upon  him,  can  be 
intended  £br  its  benefit*    And  it  may*  I 
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think,  be  anumed,  that  there  is  as  Utile  of 
wisdom  or  policy  as  there  Is  of  morality, 
in  making  a  law  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sanctioning  the  fraud,  and  increasing 
the  power  of  a  dishonest  agent.    It  ia 
plain  that  the  law  is  applicable  to  such 
agents  only.    An  honest  factor  may  un* 
doubtedly  be^  reduced  by  misfortune  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  money ;  but  £ 
deny  that  any  honest  man  will  borrow 
money  upon  the  goods  of  another,  in 
which  he  has  no  interest ;  still  less>will  an 
honest  man  make  a. false  representation  oi 
bis  title  to  the  goods  on  which  he  seeks  to 
borrow  money.    These  propositions  surely 
cannot  be  doubled.    It   follows,   then^ 
that  the  interest  of  an  honest  factor  can- 
not be  concerned  in  this  law.  -  That  it 
will  serve  the  ends,  and  gratify  the  wishes 
of  some  factors,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  bul 
I  cannot  think  it  either  necessary  or  wise 
in  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
benefit  of  that  description  of  factors,  to 
whom  alone,   I  am  mosi;  confidently  of 
opinion^  that  this  law,  i¥hen  rightly  uiiaer« 
stood,  will  appear  to  be  beneficial.    They 
will  calculate  upon  the  remote  risk  of 
prosecution  by  a  principal  residing  abroad; 
whom  they  will  always  protest  they.in« 
tended  to  serve,  not  to  defraud,  when  in  a 
season  of  necessity,  produced  by  their 
own  imprudent  speculations  or  extrava* 
gance,  they  find  it  expedient  to  satufy 
their  English  creditors,  by  distributing 
amongst  them  the  goods  of  their  princi- 
pals ;  and  at  all  events,  to  make  no  ene* 
mies  of  their  bankers,  with  whom,'  when 
their  difficulties  are  over,  they  may  deaira 
to  open  a  new  account. 

The  only  remaiuing  party  whose. in* 
terest  is  to  be  considered,  is  the  lender 
of  the  money  upon  the  pledged  goods. 
To  him  I  most  freely  admit  that  the  pro-* 
posed  law  is  highly  advantageous.  X^o- 
thing  can  be  more  useful  or 'desirable  to 
the  lenders  of  money,  than  a  rule  of  law 
which  may  dispense  with  all  caution 
about  the  nature  of  the  title  on  which 
they  lend.  To  them  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  make  the  mere  naked 
possession  of  property  of  all  descriptions, 
and  in  all  esses,  a  conclusive  title  against 
all  mankind.  They  might  then  accept 
property  of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  manner 
of  persons,  upon  pledge  without  risk.  It 
would  greatly  facilitate  all  transactiona 
of  lending  money,  and  add  much  to  tliat 
species  of  commerce,  if  it  were  cleariy 
established  that  the  lender  was  never 
called  upon  to  make  any  inquiry  bbout 
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the  title  of  property  offered  in  pledge.    It 
is  fery  well  understood,  even  now,  that 
the  shops  which  buy  or  advance  money 
upon  all  manner  of  goods  without  asking 
questions,  have  a  vast  superiority  of  cus« 
tOD3.     But,  unfortunately,  an  opinion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  which  has  tended  to 
discredit  this  species  of  traffic.    It  has 
been  thought,  perhaps  from  mere  preju- 
dice, that  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there 
would  be  fewer  thieves ;  and  that  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  protectixfg  property 
from  fraud  and  plunder,  is  to  expose  the 
receiver,  in  some  cases,  to  punishment, 
and  in  all  cases  to  the  loss  of  the  property 
which  he  has  received  through  the  felony, 
the  fraud,  or  the  embezzlement  of  the 
party  from  whom  he  obtained  it.    It  has 
been  thought,  moreover,  a  strong  argu* 
ment  against  the  receiver,  that  he  should 
have  made  no  proper  inquiry  of  the  party 
oieringhim  property  upon  pledge  or  sale. 
The  man  who  voluntarily  turns  his  eyes 
away  from  the  light,  that  he  may  after- 
wards  seek  for  shelter  in  his  own^gno* 
ranee,  surely  suspects  the  existence  of 
that  which  he  thinks  it  not  safe  to  dis- 
cover too  clearly.    If  this  observation  be 
just,  it  is  as  applicable  at  least  to  the  best 
informed  merchants  and  bankers,  as  it  is 
to  the  more  ignorant  part  of  mankind. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  fit  to  be  considered, 
admitting  the  benefit  of  this  law  to  money- 
lenders, whether  it  can  be  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  coomierce  to  introduce  this 
sort  of  morality  into  it  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  what  extent,  if  once  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  carried. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  a  banker  or 
merchant  applied  to  by  a  factor  to  lend 
money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods,  must 
'  be  aware,  that  if  the  borrower  is  honest, 
and  means  to  pledge  none  but  his  own 
goods,  he  cannot  possibly  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  make  his  title  to 
the  goods  known,  by  producing  his 
invoice,  or  his  letters  of  advice.  The 
application  for  money  discloses  his  ne- 
cessity. The  disclosure  of  his  title,  if 
it  be  a  cood  one,  can  have  no  other 
effi^t  than  to  strengthen  his  credit. 
No  man  who  wants  credit  can  feel  any 
desire  more  natural  or  more  strong  than 
that  of  displaying  the  resources  which 
can  best  procure  him  credit.  He  ^ains 
confidence  by  it,  is  the  more  certain  of 
immediatelv  attsinioff  his  object,  and  can 
by  no  possibility  do  himself  or  any  other 
man  any  injury  by  it.  In.  all  ima^ffinable 
cases,  therefore,  where  such  an  appucation 


is  made  by  the  holder  of  bills  of  Ikding, 
or  other  orders  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
without  at  the  same  time  shewing  or 
ofiering  to  shew  his  invoices  or  letters  of 
advice,  the  money-lender  has,  from  thai 
very  omission,  the  more  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  ambiguous  documents  which 
are  alone  produced,  are  held  by  the  party 
applying  m  the  character  of  a  factor  or 
agent,  and  not  that  of  a  principal.    The 
plain  dictates  of  honesty  and  good  ff  ith 
in  such  a  case,  surely  more  imperiously 
prescribe,  that  the  lender  should  demand 
an  inspection  of  the  particulars  withheld* 
Wherever  he  omits  to  do  so,  the  inference 
is  plain,  that  he  fears  he  may  be  pressiog^ 
for  an  embarrassing  disclosure.     Those 
who  are  conversant  with  cases  of  this 
kind  in  courts  of  law,  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  shifu  to  which  he  who  is  desi- 
rous of  lending  money  to  a  needy  maot 
upon  pledge  of  goods,  without  risk,  is 
obliged  to  resort    The  most  common  of 
these  is  a  fictitious  sale  of  the  goods* 
The  suspicious  lender,  unwilling  to  em- 
barrass his  friend,  or  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
his  intesrity,  which  he  really  feels,  is  not 
disposed  to  take  goods  upon  pledge,  but 
he  has  no  objection  to  purchase  them,  if 
he  can  be  sure  of  a  small  profit.    The 
borrower  has  no  difficulty  in  gratifying 
him ;  he  offers  to  purchase  the  gooos  to 
be  paid  for  at  a  future  day,  at  a  small  in- 
creased price.    Sometimes  a  third  party 
intervenes,  who  becomes  the  intermediate 
buyer  and  seller.    I  appeal  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  general, 
if  he  has  not  had  very  recent  experience 
in  the  court  of  Kiog's-bencb,  of  these 
dexterous  expedients.    They  are,  it  must 
be  owned,  not  so  convenient  a  machinery 
for  fraud  as  the  more  direct  road  opened 
by  this  bill ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are 
sometimes,  more  especially  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  found  ineffectual.    The  basia 
of  the  transaction  is  fraud,  and  it  has  hi- 
therto been  one  of  the  most  universal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  that  fraud 
vitiates  and  avoids    all    transactions  of 
which  it  makes  a  part.    But  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  qualify  that  maxim,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  in  which  the  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  borrower  of  the  mooey»  is 
combined  with  the  aflbcted  ignorance  and 
real  suspicion  of  the  lender.    For  no  ad- 
vantage then  of  the  principal,  for  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  honest  factor,  but  for  the 
mere  benefit  and  security  of  the  careless 
at  least,  if  not  the  crafty  and  suspicious 
lender  of  money,  a  law  is  to  be  pused, 
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wbmby  «  aUi^esc  t^%9t  or  atfent  of 
w^  kkiA  magr  toore  tueceMAllly  defmud 
Mf  prineipil.  U  t\m  necemty  of  kodfing 
mooBy  tben  so  indent,  thai  it  oioBt  be  tlie 
pammQunt  abject  of  legidaiiotk?  Or  U 
tt  PForiby  ^  the  -obaracter  of  tbe  lair  of 
EMlaod  tbat  it  sbottid  lend  an  exiitvM 
aiMpoettiwe  UuioliioB  to  such  traasaotioQB  i 
Tiiat  it  ahotild  poclaiai  free  liberty  of 
ftaad  as  part  of  the  freedom  of  trnde*  and 
oonaecMte  i*  the  tery  eanotiiary  of  Icgia- 
latioB  the  prtociplei  mi  traacberf  and 
qraliattaaf 

But  ig  bu  boan  aaid»  tbaft  admitting  the 
Ador  *a  be  guiky  of  fraud,  and  to  merit 
puokhMooC,  tbe  queetion  Ift  betureen  two 
loaoeent  peneofii  wfaicdi  aball  bear  tbe  Ioh 
naiisltiog  firaoDi  tbal  fraud,  llie  one  who  bat 
pfausad  eonfidenee  in  a  dishoaeat  fiiotor  by 
trtuling  him  witfi  bia  goodi  tar  said,  or 
the  ieoder  «f  the  money  who  bee  placed 
ni  obafidence,  but  asacted  tbe  iecaniy 
of  goods  for  bis  ioan  F    It  irili  be  eaay  to 
ahoar  tbe  aofAiistiy  of  this  aMde  of  atatiog 
tbe  qoestion*    In  tbe  firil  plaee^  it  is  not 
true  that  tbe  lender  baa  plaoed  no  «onfi« 
deooe  in  Ibe  fhotor,  but  feat  tbe  rererse^ 
The  leadar,  knowing  that  tbe  true  owner 
of  meffdhaiiaiae  must  4dways  be  in  poasea^ 
aien  of  documenta  to  profe  bis  title,  has 
cboaeb  to  rdy  npon  tilia  lepraaeniattoa  of 
tbe  barrawer,  or  upon  an  ambiguoos  bill 
4>f  lidiag  or  order  far  dcKvcrr,  witboot 
diemanding  those  deoments.    In  tbe  next 
phoe,  tbe  lender  wna  aware,  that  the  bor* 
rawer  waa  prasaed  by  some  uxf/mt  call 
for  noney^  and  that  A  man  who  is  obliged 
So  borrow  is  ttaver  nnwillfng  to  show  his 
title  to  credit  if  be  bos  any.    It  ia  the 
lender,  theaefece,  who»  dfaonegardtng  oir* 
rt—stanffffs  thai  oogl^  Ae  Iwve  excited 
bis  anspiciea,  has  plaoed  nn  unwary  con* 
fidence  hi  tbe  meie  peiiooal  cbamcter  of 
a  nebeasitous   borrower*    Whereas   tbe 
priacipsi^   more  especially   tbe  foreian 
prtncipal,  bas  loss  meana  of  knowing  tne 
cimiBistanees  ef  tbe  fiictor,  and  has  con- 
fided to  bim  nothing  but  atet  was  war* 
ranted  by  tbe  usoal   course  of  trade* 
firery  wum  wlio  carriea  on  a  particular 
branch  of  business,  hobk  himself  out  to 
tbe  wodd,  and  may  be  rtasomM^  pre* 
anmed  by  those  who  deal  with  bin  in  that 
line  enlf,  io  have  competeaC  akill,  into* 
grilyv  wmI  resoaaces  Csr  bis  ordinary  bu* 
sinese.    Nor  can  it  be  reasondbly  aupi> 
poaed,  that  any  owner  of  saeacbaodisea 
wmiU  bitrost  4he»  for  asle^  to  a  factor 
whooa  be   tbousbt  defident.  in  $nj   of 
thaan  p oiote.   f  at  tte  nm  who  deals 
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with  a  fhctor,  dot  te  ibe  way  ht  bis  bet* 
sintes,  hm.  in  iraiisactiooft  inf  1 
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moaejr«  ommI  surely  kn6w  beat,  or  at 
least  IS  botitid  to  know  best,  what  are  his 
resources.     Bosides,   tbe   foreign    mcr* 
ehaot  is  under  tbe  necessity  of  trusting 
bsi  goods  to  a  factor  for  sdk ;  be  cannot 
otherwise  conduct  bia  commerce.    But 
wbai  necessity  bas  any  man  for  lending 
his  money  upon  tbe  pledge  of  goods  I 
What  obliges  bim  to  do  so  without  irst 
asoertatniiw  tbe  title  of  the  bcmwer? 
How  would  commerce  soflbr  if  no  factor 
should  hereafter  ever  be  able  to  obtain 
money  open  goods  in  wbiob  b^  bas  no 
chim  or  mtereat  ?  Tbe  true  way,  then,  of 
statitiff  the  question  seems  to  be  tfaist 
Wbelher  of  the  two  parties,  sup()Osing 
then  equdly  innocent  of  fraud,  shall  the 
Igat  faU*-<ipon  hiai  who  has  lent  his  mopey 
without  necessity^  without  inquiry,  and 
under  oircumstaaees  that  justified  ana* 
pioien,  and  oaUed  for  inquiry ;  or  upon  tbe 
owner  ef  the  goods,  who  was  under  tbe 
necessity  of  trusting  an  agent  with  theast 
who  did  BOt  know  of  the  embarrassment 
of  that  agent,  and  wbo  Ims  wo  ikegli^eaoe 
or  wont  of  oaution  to  jnenroach  bimsclf 
with? 

But  it  is  said,  Aat  tks  foreign  prracipal 
aay  oaaily  protect  himsrif  freaa  the  ftand 
of  bis  factor  by  inserting  his  name  at 
agent  in  the  biu  of  lading.  Those  who 
iflaist  upon  this  t^pic  bare  not  considekied, 
and  probably  ara  not  awara,  bow  manv 
questions  ami  bow  ouich  Ittigatiou  will 
necessarily  arise  from  the  introduction  of 
a  new  clause  into  a  kmg-estaUsbed  and 
woU^uhderstood  instnanent*  Many  doubts 
will  occur  as  to  the  rights  itf  third  parties, 
as  woll  as  of  the  i^ent  himself,  under  each 
a  bill  of  ladingi  at  present  no  doubt 
exists.  I  Juwe  been  endeavouring  to  shew 
thit  no  oecessity  exists  lor  Ae  afterstton^ 
and  that  no  advantage  ean  be  gained  by 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  much  disposed  to  beliere, 
thAt  the  benefit  expected  firora  this  new 
law  veiy  much  depends  upon  tbe  persoa* 
sion  that  no  such  alteration  is  likelv  to  be 
made.  But  let  ii  be  recollected,  that  ifcis 
measave  is  not  confined  to  a  bill  of  lading, 
but  extenda  to  every  warrant  or  order  for 
daUvery  of  goods.  Now»  supposing  the 
bill  of  lading  to  denote  tbe  factor  as  agent, 
it  most  alwaya  depend  on  bis  pleasoffe. 
wfaother  bis  name  or  that  of  his  principal 
shall  appear  it  the  wfaarft,«t  tbo  docks,  or 
at  tbo  broken,  or  in  ongr  of  the  aubsequenf 
dsnnafiUs  which  are  coftmaaited  in  thia 
bilL 
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coDoideruif  ibe  pnociple  of  the  k«  ii» 
ibia  sulqect»  k  ta  examine  what  authenljf 
is  t»  be  ioftrred  from  the  actual  peiie>< 
sioo  aad   custody  of  mecchandiKt;   far 
surely  it  i«  a  aokciam  ia  reaaoningy  l» 
iafev  a  greater  right  and  power  ia  the 
heldef  of  the  mere  order  or  authority  to 
receire  the  poMetaion,  than  in  the  actual 
peaaesaor.    To  aay  that  die  cuatodr  ef  the: 
^larioiie  documenta*   which   entitle    the 
heUter  of  tbeaa  ta  receite  poaaeaaioB  of 
merebandiaa^  ahall  be  coocluatve  evidence 
of  hie  right  to  iraoaler  the  property,  but 
that  the  actual  poaMaaion  of  Uie  mercfaai»* 
diae  itaelf,  whicn  ia  Ae  reMilt  and  conae- 
ouence  of  theae  docunMata».and  hi  effect 
tne  very  coBittmiiiatien  ef  their  objeci» 
ahall  con&r  no  aoch  riehl,  ia  a  maufeat 
abaurdity.    It  aeeaaa,  therafore«  that  the 
neceaaary  conaequenee  of  thia  law  ia  ta 
revive  tbeandeatand  only  rale  of  property 
ia  the  first  atagea  of  aeoiety ;  oamdy^ 
poaaeaaion.    Now^itmaybe  worth  while 
to  ^uae  for  a  menient,  for  the  puifMse 
of  inqairiog  to  what  extent  this  apdent 
rule  of  property  aiay  be  carried  ie  ear 
preaent  aruficial  conaitioak    If  the  poa-^ 
aesaion  of  peraonal  chattaia  b  in  aU  caaea 
te  eaaUe  toe  pesscaser  to  nake  a  binding^ 
diapaaiUoa  of  them»  tben  it  foUoue,  that 
the  renter  ef  a  reedv-fumi abed  houae  may 
make  a  bindiBg  pledge  of  the  furaituae  to 
o  pawabrdcer;  that  a  aervant  iotmaled 
wim  Ua  maater'a  gooda^  jewelay  or  platen 
may  aeli  or  pawft  them  to  a  broker  finr 
hie  own  benent;  that  a  drover»  intraated 
with  a  farmer'a  caltle  or  aheep  be  aala 
ie  SmithfieU  (he  ia  eroperiy  e  faotor)» 
may  pay  hia  own  debta  wt&  themi  or 
raiae  mon^  upee  the  pledge  of  theaa» 
Nay*  why  shall  not  a  coachmaher  pledge 
or  aell  a  carriage  aeotte  him  far  repair? 
or  a  ataUe«>keeper,  horaea  atandinp  witk 
him  at  lirery  i  or  a  sentlemaB*  hia  Job» 
carriage  and  horaea?  All  theae,  and  ai 
thooaand   odiec  ca8es».  depeml   on   the 
principle  now  propoaed  to  be  aubverted 
for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  have  meoey 
to  lend,    k  would  be  more  aknple  and 
iateffigible  to  declaae  ai  once^  teat  poa* 
aeaaioa  iaia  aU  oaaee  eandliaive  evddeoce 
of  tub. 

It  ia  aaid»  however^  that  a  bitt  ef  hding 
ia  amegotiaUe  inalromeni  by  the  cuatooa 
of  mercbanta»  and  that  these  is  ne  reeaoia 
wlgr  it  ahould  aot  eihxdetelike  a  bift  of 
eaohange,.  the  pcoMoty  ni:  which  ia  always 
teanafeved  by  end<naemeat'isv  a  vahiable 
^ioaw    it  Is.  certainly i  true,  that 
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bf  the  gefleml.nrie  a  UK  of 
laailafNtedbjr  eadenemeal^  wilhem  aeiBb* 
eacetothetitleof  theenderaefu  ButtUe 
rale  ia  aubfect  to  eertaia  eueplioaa  ia 
ihoae  caaea  where  the  hilt  b  cfaed  ee 
eaderaad  imdar  auch  cireomsteaiiea  aa 
ought  reasonably  to  have  eaciied  the 
auspieioB  ef  the  party  aec^pling'  il.  N,  ui 
stton  eaata  he  tahea  k  aalhoat  uifaisy^ 
theegb  he  givea  the  foil  value  far  it,  the 
property  ia  not  imaeferred  to  him.  Bel 
in  mot,  Hiere  ia  no  jaat  analogy  betweeia 
a  bin  ef  exehaaga  aad  a  bill  gi  ladiagy 
aay  more  than  betmeea  the  thiaga  they 
repreaeot.  A  bMI  ef  lading  ia  a  cent  rasa 
fae  the  carriage  aad  delivery  of  gooda  te 
the  ahipper,^  er  hia  order,  ee  the  eoaaigaee* 
It  entaUea  the  hoMer  lo  rasesre  the  geedi* 
By  the  custom  ef  aserchanta,  the  aowee  ee 
due  to  receive  the  gooda  may  ae  traaa* 
fisrred  by  endoraemeot ;  but  the  preuasty 
ia'  the  gooda  camioe  be  tsanafarred  bj 


endomement,  except  hy  the  true  ei 
The  mderaee  of  the  bill  of  bdmg  reoeivea 
the  aame  title  aa  the  epdarser  had^  aad  oe 
aserew  The  trte  to  moeife  peaseasien 
canoat  give  a  better  right  than  the  eetrnd 
peaaeaaioft.  A  WU  ef  eBHhaage^  oa  the 
eontnwy,  ia  die  admowledgmeat  ef  a 
debt  from  the  acceptor  to  tile  drawen  li 
repreaenta  neither  apecifie  Baoda»  aor 
apecific'Bieoiea«  but  impertra  dfbe  wMeb 
ma^  be  paid  in  aay  hiwfol  eofar  aai 
whidi,  by  the  custom  of  merokaatay  amy 
be  traamiTed  te  an  eedoiesei  If  that 
endoraee  aheoU  be  but  aa'agent^  faewwaid 
nevertbdeas  be  aeeoueeabks  lo  hia  priia- 
eipel  ealy  ia  the  eharaeler  ef  a:  debtor, 
aad  aat  for  the  delivei^  er  aafe  uwiudf 
of  any  apecific  roeoiear  The  aeeaipC  ef 
money  by  aa  ageea  for  Ma  arineipeiv  by 
the  lawa  of  all  natiana^  makeaium  a  debtor 
to  hia.  priactpair  and  be  amy  diacheqje 
that  debt  by  paving  tfie  aanw  anmuoe  m 
any  ether  lasrihl  coin.  The  cuiveney  ef 
a  natioew  "cr  thae  which  lapreaenta  the 
eurreacy,  aaa  bil  of  eaehaa^,  baa  heaa 
deemed  of  too  fii^ve  a  aatoiw  ta  fee 
placed  undsr  the  aame  reguleliene  faa  ill 
reapecta  aa  ethea  property.  Aa  far  erf 
hnowv  the  diatiactiea  exiata  ia  every 
cariliaed  oomitm  It  iafeeaded  open  the 
very  aetuie>  of  the  thingi  The  loan  er 
depoeit  ef  a  horae,  or  ocher  apecife 
diattely  impHea  a  centract  to  retarn  the 
aame  iodiatdaal  artide :  the-  leaa  of^  a 
guhwai  ec  ofa aum  of monqm  luipliea  aa 
aoch  thipg^;  if  it  dld^  whet  wwuld  heeeme 
of  the  profiu  of  a  banker?  IVie  caaea  ef 
a  bin  of  hiding*  and  a  UH'  efi  exchange 
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would  be  more' pahiUelt  If  .the  bill  of  ex* 
change  were  for  a  particular  sealed  bag 
of  money  ;Jiut  then  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  bill  of  excbangOy  and  become  an  order 
for  a  specific  bag  of  money»  not  intended 
to  circulate^  but  to  be  brought  to  the  true 
owner  in  that  form.  • 
:  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  further 
the  distinction  between  bills  of  lading  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  indeed  of  express- 
ing my.  own  sentiments  on  the  whole 
simject  in  language  of  higher  authority,  I 
appeal  once  more  to  my  lord  Rosslvn. 
In  the  same  judgment  from  which  I  be- 
fore cited  a  passage,  that  learned  person 
says,  "Bills  of  exchange  can  only  be 
used  for  one  given  purpose ;  namely,  to 
extend  credit  by  a  speedy  transfer  of  the 
'  debt  which  one  person  owes  to  another, 
to  a  third  person.  Bills  of  lading  may  be ' 
assiened  for  as  many  different  purposes  as 
goods  may  be  delivered;  they  may  be 
endorsed  to  the  true  owner  of  the  goods 
by  the  freightert  who  acts  merely  as  his 
aenrant;  they  may  be  endorsed  to  a 
factor  to  sell  for  the  owner ;  they  may  be 
endorsed  by  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  the 
buyer ;  they  are  not  drawn  in  any  certain 
form ;  they  sometimes  do,  and  sometimes 
do  not  express  on  whose  account  and 
risk  the  goods  are  shipped;  they  often, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  express  a  false 
account  and  risk;  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
bear  upon  the  face  of  them  any  indication 
of  the  purpose  of  the  endorsement.  .  To 
such  an  instrument,  so  various  in  its  use, 
it  seems  impossible  to  apply  the  same 
rules  aa  govern  the  endorsement  of  bills  of 
exchange.  The  silence  of  all  authors 
treating  on  commercial  law,  is  a  strong 
argument  that  bo  general  usage  has  made 
them  negociable  as  bills.  And  unless 
there  was  a  clear  established  general 
ttsajge  to  place  the  assignment  of  a  bill  of 
lading  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  en-. 
dorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that 
country  which  should  first  adopt  such  a 
law^  would  lose  its  credit  with  the  com« 
tterdal  world;  for  the  immediate  con- 
sequence would  be,  to  prefer  the  interest 
of  the  resident/actors,  and  their  creditors, 
40  the  fair  claim  of  the  foreign  consignor. 
It  would  not  be  much  less  pernicious  to 
its  internal  commerce ;  for  everv  pase  of 
Ibis  nature  is  founded  in  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, always  attended  with  asuspicion 
of  collusion,  and  leids  to  a  dangerous  and 
false  credit  at  the  hazard  and  expense  of 
the  fair  trader.'.' 
.    Before  I  conclude,  I  would  call  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  House  to  the  very  pecuifar 
situation  in  which  an  owner  of  goods  may ' 
find  himself  placed  by  this  law.  By -the 
laws  of  Russia,  and  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, the  owner  of  goods  actually  shipped, 
who  may  have  transmitted  bills  of  lading 
duly  signed  by  the  master  of  the  ship  to 
his  factor  in  London  for  sale,  has  a  right, 
if  he  hears  of  the  insolvency  of  the  factor, 
to  compel  the  master  of  the  ship,  before 
she  quits  her  final  port  of  departuroi  to 
re-land  the  goods  upon  paying  a  reason-* 
able  compensation  for  the  freight,  or  to 
sign  fresh  bills  pf  lading.  What  would 
be  the  surprise  of  such  an  owner,  if  he 
should  afterwards  accompany  his  own 
property  to  England,  to  find,  that  some 
rich  merchant  or  banker  in  possession  of 
the  first  set  of  bills  of  lading,  pledged  by 
the  insolvent  factor,  not  onlv  claims  the 
goods,  but  is  entitled  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
umd  to  maintain  an  action  against  him,  the 
true  owner,  to  recover  against  him  the 
possession  of  his  own  goods  ?  The  pre- 
dicament will  be  strange,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, will  not  be  very  honourable  to  the 
commercial  code  of^our  country.  At 
present,  notwithstandinff  the  appearancea 
that  are  exhibited  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  law,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that 
one,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  superi- 
ority of  British  commerce,  and  of  its  tri- 
umnh  over  all  the  absurd  restrictions  in* 
troduced  partly  by  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  revenue,  but  chiefly  W  the  narrow 
views  of  commercial  men  themselves;  is 
the  undoubted  security  which  the  laws  of 
England  afford  to  property.  Her  tribu- 
nals are  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  who 
repose  with  confidence  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  her  laws,  as  much  as  upon  th^ 
integrity  of  her  merchants.  The  effect 
of  any  alteration  which  shall  enable  a  fac- 
tor fraudulently  to  apply  the  property  of 
his  principal  to  pay  his  own  debts,  or  to 
increase,  his  own  resources,  must  bet  ^  ^ 
conceive,  inevitably  to  excite  ^reat  dis- 
trust. The  probable  result  will  be,  to 
throw  the  foreign  consignments  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  and 
a£Buent  houses,  such  as  the  house  of' ray 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Taunton, 
perhaps  the  greatest  now  in  Europe, 
whose  known   affluence   and   resources 

Clace  them  above  the  possibility  of  any 
reach  of  trust. 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  havine  troubled 
you  so  long  on  so  very  dry  and  uninter- 
esting a  subject.  Much  more  may  be 
urged  upon  it  than  I  Uiink  it  confonient 
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.10  mge  at  this  lioitr»  and  upon  a  hopden 
object.  I  ihall  not  lake  adTantage  of  the 
alate  of  the  Hoote  by  difiding  it  upon 
.the  questioDy  but  content  myself -with 
giving  it  my  decided  negatiTe. 

Mr.  Husiiison  combatted  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  and  learoed  gentleman.  He 
entecedy  at  considerable  length,  into  the 
details  of  the  bearing  of  the  lair  as  it  at 
present  stood,  and  stated  the  absolute 
necessity  of  altering  it;  a  necessity  the 
more  pressing,  as  England,  under  the 
warehousing  system,  was  now  becoming 
the  d6p6t  of  the  merchandize  passing  be- 
tween UiO  two  worlds ;  and  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  renounce  all  the  advao- 
.tages  of  that  system.  Every  security 
ought  to  be  given  to  advances  made  on 
the  goods  $0  warehoused.  The  consign- 
ors were,  in  numberless  instances,  not  the 
owners,  but  drew  their  bills  against  goods, 
the  property  of  different  individuals  who 
employed  them  to  ship  them.  If,  there* 
fore,  any  person  was  to  come  forward  and 
only  have  to  state  his  ownership  to  enable 
him  to  invalidate  the  pledge  on  which  money 
bad  been  raised  to  enable  the  consignee  to 
transact  the  business  to  the  consignors' 
advantage,  it  was  evident,  that  an  entire 
bar  must  be  placed  to  the  raising  money 
on  any  goods  whatever ;  as  no  one  could 
ascertain  the  real  owner.  The  bill  cer- 
tainly did  place  the  bill  of  lading  in  the 
situation  in  which  Exchequer  bills  stood 
at  present ;  as  negociable  securities ;  but 
the  parties  might  always  make  the  bill  of 
lading  special,  if  they  chose  so  to  do. 
As  to  the  objection  of  trusting  the  clerks 
of  brokers  and  merchants,  it  was  well 
known  that  property  to  an  immense 
amount  was  daily  trusted  to  the  clerks  of 
bankers,  from  which  no  inconvenience 
resulted. 

Mr.  t/.  Smiih  said,  that  this  bill  orisi- 
nated  with  the  merchants  of  London,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  greatest  frauds. 
For  instance,  he  would  suppose  a  mer- 
chant at  CalcutU  to  ship  50,000/.  worth 
of  indigo  to  a  merchant  in  London :  he  at 
the  same  tine  draws  bills  on  him  for 
48,000/.  which  are  accepted.  The  indigo 
does  not  belong  to  the  Calcutta  merchant, 
for  no  indigo  grows  near  Calcutta;  it 
belonffs  to  a  grower  in  BengaJ,  who  sends 
it  to  Calcutta.  The  merchant  in  Calcutta 
fails,  and  the  owner  then,  comes  and 
d^oMnds  his  goods  from  the  mei^hant 
in  London,  who  had  already  advan- 
cea  nearly  to  the  amount  of  their  value. 
The  same  took  place  in  the  com*trade. 
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A  com^merehabtat  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, ships  a  cargo  of  oats  to  London,  die 
property  of,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  farmers. 
The  com*merchant  draws  bills  for  the 
amount  on  the  factor  at  Mark-lane,  which 
are  accepte,d.  The  merchant  at  Boston 
fails,  and  the  former  claim  their  goods  froin 
the  factor  who  had  already  paid  for  them. 
Such  was  the  injustice  and  fraud  which 
resulted  from  the  present  law.  The  only 
part  of  the  bill  that  he  was  displeased 
with,  was  the  clause  postponing  its  opei^ 
ation  till  October  1826. 

Mr.  Huskision  said,  the  extension  of 
the  period  was  necessanr,  that  all  the 
parties  whom  it  might  aCtect  should  have 
notice  of  it. 

Mr.  </•  P,  Grant  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baring  supported  the  bill,  both  on 
account  of  its  obvious  necessity,  and  on 
the  custom  of  merchants.  All  agreed  in 
the  inconvenience  which  resulted  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  supported  the  bill,  and 
stated  that  it  originated  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  two  years  ago. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday  t  June  29. 

COMBINATIOK   OV  WOBKMBN  BlLL.] 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up 
the  report, 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  this  bill  did 
not  go  to  do  equal  justice  between  the 
masters  and  the  men;  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  pass.  The  numerous  pe- 
titions that  had  been  presented  against 
the  combination  laws  ought  to  have  been 
examined  into.  As  it  was,  the  petitioners 
might  as  well  have  kept  their  petitions  to 
themselves.  If  it  were  shown  that,  by 
reason  of  any  defects  in  his  bill  of  the 
last  session,  any  disturbances  had  happen* 
ed  in  the  country,  he  would  not  object 
to  such  alterations  as  might  be  proposed 
in  the  wav  of  remedy.  Out  of  97  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  combination  laws,  there 
were  seven  from  masters,  calling  for  an  ex- 
tension to  them  of  a  power  to  coerce  their 
s^orkmen.    Into  thoise  petitions  and  alle- 

fations,  it  was  the  dutjr  of  the  House  to 
ave  entered.  This  bill,  in  its  present 
shape,  could  not  fail  to  work  much  in- 
justice and  conduce  to  much  oppression. 
The  masters  might  at  all  times  prevent 
combinations  against  working,  by  coru 
tracting  with  the  journeymen  tor  a  certain 
5A 
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period.  He  knew  that  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  this  manner  bad  never  quitted 
their  wor(c  whilst  combinations  were  ex« 
iiting  all  around  them.  The  masters, 
tfien,  bad  the  remedy  in  their  own  bands, 
and  had  no  right  to  eall  upon  parliament 
to  support  them  with  the  strong  haod  of 
power.  He  then  read  a  long  petition 
from  certain  iourneymen,  asserting  their 
right  to  obtain  what  they  considered  a 
remunerating  price  for  their  labour.  He 
•greed  with  the  petitioners ;  and  he  was 
surprised  that  those  members  who  advo- 
cated the  principles  of  free  trade  could 
bring  themselves  to  vote  for  thiei  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages.  He  had  heard  it  said, 
that  low  wages  were  a  good  thing.  That 
he  denied.  Low  wages  tended  to  degrade 
the  labourer.  It  was  the  high  wages 
which  the  English  artisan  received,  con- 
trasted with  those  received  by  the  Irish 
artisan,  which  made  the  former  so  superior 
in  energy  and  independence  of  spirit.  It 
appear^  to  him  to  be  extremely  incon- 
liistent,  that  at  a  moment  when  mechanics' 
institutions  were  rising  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  legislative  enactment  should 
be  determined  on,  which  would  limit 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  newly-ac- 
quired taste  for  study.  He  again  pro^ 
tested  against  the  power  given  to  ma- 
gistrates by  the  bill  to  pnnish  men  for 
what  was  called  molesting  their  fellow- 
workmen*  He  could  not  define  molesta- 
tion. Any  act,  however  innocent,  migh^ 
be  considered  molestation.  The  House, 
perhaps,  might  consider  that  he  was  mo- 
Jesting  them  at  that  moment  [Cries  of 
*«  hear**] .  That  cheer  convinced  him  that 
bis  objection  to  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
|iroper ;  for  an  act  of  right  and  propriety, 
on  the  part  of  a  workman  might  be  con- 
strued to  be  molestation,  Just  as  it  was  in 
the  present  instance  with  respect  to  him- 
self ;  for  he  unquestionably  was  perform- 
ing a  praiseworthy  act  m  opposing  an 
nnjust  measure. 

The  House  divided  t  Ayes  56 ;  Noes  2. 
The  report  was  then  brought  and  agreed 
to,  with  several  amendments. 

'  Spring  Guks  Bill.]  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved  th^third  reading  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  iZ.  Colbome  then  proposed  a  clause 
to  legalize  the  use  of  sprin^^  guns  in  the 
night,  which  after  some  disctission  the 
hon;  gentleman  agreed  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Binmng  moved  an  amendment|  to 
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•How  their  nse  in  gardens  and  ordiards, 
which,  after  debate,  was  carried,  the  num- 
bers upon  division  being :— for  the  amend- 
ment S5 ;  against  it  26.  On  the  question, 
that  the  biU  do  pass, 

Mr.  Tenn^ion  begged  to  have  it  under- 
stood, that  the  motion  did  not  procede 
from  him.  He  would  not  be  instrumental 
in  moving  that  so  anomalous  and  mis- 
chievous a  measure  as  this  had  now  be^ 
come,  should  pass  the  House.«-After  » 
pause. 

Lord  Normanln^  moved  the  pasMog  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  although  he 
had  conducted  the  bill  to  that  point,  he 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  it» 
The  measure  had  been  chaoged  from  one 
declaring  the  use  of  spring  guns  to  be  al- 
together unlawful,  into  one  of  mere  regu- 
lation, and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
to  legalize  the  practice.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  homicide  by  a  spring  gun  was  de- 
clared to  be  manslaughter  on  one  side  of 
the  hedge,  while  on  the  other,  it  was  for 
the  first  time  to  be  sanctioned  by  law. 
He  had  rather  leave  the  question  with  all 
the  uncertainty,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  might  b^ong  to  it,  until  another 
session,  than  be  guilty  of  voting  for  a 
measure  which,  in  its  present  shape,  wotdd 
give  a  legal  existence  to  the  very  princi* 
pie  which  it  had  been  designed  to  stifle  in 
Its 'birth,  as  repugnant  to  reason  and  hn- 
manlty  and  to  the  rule  of  law  on  which 
homicide  had  hitherto  been  alone  justi- 
fiable. Neither  would  he  ever  have  to 
charge  his  conscience  with  voting  for  any 
bill  which  was  to  authorize  and  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
Ijrutal  practice  of  employing  these  dia- 
bolical machines  for  the  protection  of  any 
species  of  property  whatever,  be  it  what 
it  might — his  object  had  been,  to  put  an 
end  to  it  altogetner ;  instead  of  which,  it 
was  now  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  legal- 
ized and  established,  perhaps  for  ever,  and 
the  new  and  frightful  principle  thus  intro- 
duced might  at  a  future  period  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  If  that  House  sanc- 
tioned the  bill  as  now  altered,  he  trusted 
the  Lords  would  reject  it.  If  it  passed 
into  a  law  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace 
to  the  British  legislature,  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  rescue  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  himself  individually,  from  the  odium 
and  responsibilit  V  which  Would  justly  at- 
tach to  them  it  they  sanctioned  it,  be 
should  vote  against  the  passing  of  the 
bill. 
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The  Route  divided:  For  the  paMing 
of  the  bill  SI ;  Againei  it  S2  (  Majority 
44;aiD8t  the  bill  1. 
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Thuriday^  June  SO. 

CuSTOMa  COWSOLIDATIOM  BiLL.]  The 

Earl  of  Liverpool  moted  the  secood  read- 
iog  of  this  bHl.  The  main  principle  on 
whicb  the  meaaure  waa  founded  waa,  he 
aaidy  the  doing  airay  with  prohibitory  du^ 
tiets  and  introducing  certain  regulationa. 
There  were»  howerery  lome  exceptions : 
for  inatanoOf  the  biU  did  not  interfere 
with  the  com  lawi,  nor  with  cattle  now 
-prohibited.  He  hoped,  howerer,  that  this 
part  of  the  aubject  would  be  brought,  at 
another  opportunity^  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  as  French  cows  were 
introduced  under  the  name  of  Aldemey» 
and  this  fraud  waa  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  grossest  perjury.  A  con- 
siderable change  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  silk  trade,  the  prohibition 
being  remoyed,  and  a  protecting  duty 
of  So  per  cent  substituted. '  In  men- 
tioning cotton,  he  reminded  their  lord* 
ships  of  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  British  noaoufacturer  could  undersell 
the  natires  of  India  in  their  own  market, 
though  the  price  of  labour  was  here  2f .  6dL 
a-day,  and  in  India  only  ^d.  On  paper 
the  duty  was  jUso  reduced.  He  should 
next  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  duty  on  woollens.  Hitherto,  the  in»« 
port  duty  had  amounted  to  65  per  cent, 
tNit  this  measure  proposed  to  mlow  im- 
portation with  a  protecting  duty  of  15 
Ear  cent.^  It  was  necessary  to  act  on 
beral  principles  of  commerce,  if  we  ex- 
pected other  countries  to  adopt  a  jystem 
of  liberality  in  tSeir  intercourse  with 
us.  Upon  this  yiew  the  whole  Jt  these 
regulations  of  reductions  were  founded. 
But  he  now  came  to  one  branch  in  which 
the  reduction  was  more  considerable  than 
any  he  had  yet  mentioned.  He  meant 
the  great  branch  of  metallic  articles.  The 
first  lie  should  mention  was  iron,  in  which 
the  reduction  was  from  6/.  10«.  to  IL  lOf. 
per  ton.  This  important  iteration  was 
likely  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to  our 
manufacturers  at  the  present  moment ;  for, 
such  waa  the  demand  for  iron  at  Birming- 
fiam,  that  the  manubcturers  had  for  some 
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wen  bear  a  similar  regulation;  for  the 
price  of  lead,  whicb  during  the  Isst  tea. 
years  had  been  not  more  than  19^  lOn. 
per  ton,  had,  within  a  few  months^ 
risen  to  about  SOL  per  ton.  The  reduc- 
tion proposed  on  this  article  was  from 
1/.  I6s.  to  \L  The  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  manufactured  articles  was  from 
50  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  unmanufactured 
articles  from  90  to  10  per  cent.  It  waa 
probable  that  this  system  of  regulationa 
would  wake  other  countries  adopt  a  simi- 
lar course  of  policy.  To  do  so,  a  Just 
sense  of  their  own  interest  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement ;  but  it  was  proposed 
to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  5  per  centnm 
imports  from  all  countries,  the  govern- 
ments of  which  did  not  allow  trade  to  be 
carried  on' with  them  on  equal  terms.  He 
thought  their  lordships  would  agree  with 
him,  that  the  regulations  he  had  descril)ed 
went  as  far  as  it  was  at  present  proper  to 
go.  In  the  distressed  situation  in  which 
our  manufacturera  were  some  years  ago 
placed,  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
attempt  such  a  change ;  but  the  time  for 
carrying  into  practice  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce  baa  at  length  arrived.  Thm 
principle  acted  upon,  he  repeated,  was  the 
doing  away  with  prohibitions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdo/ion  concurred 
with  the  noble  earl  in  every  word  he  had 
stated.  He  regarded  the  measure  aa 
forming  ^  verv  great  and  a  very  salutaqr 
revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  bill  waa  then  read  a  second  time. 
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Thurtdayf  June  SO. 

Combination  or  Workmen  Bill.] 
The  bill  being  read  a  third  time,  a  clause 
for  directing  that  justices  should  tranamit 
to  the  sessions  a  copy  of  the  commitment, 
and  anotberi  allowing  appeal  to  the  quar- 
ter session,  were  added  to  the  bill*  on  the 
motion  of  the  Attorney*general.  Another 
clause,  **  that  every  master  of  workmen, 
and  the  fiither  and  son  of  such  master,  be 
rendered  incapable  of  acting  as  a  justice  of 
peace  in  cases  of  complaint  under  the 


act,"  waa  oifered  by  Mr.  Huo^e,  and 


negatived.    On  the  queMion,  tiat  the  biU 
do  pass, 

Mr.  Hume  said,    that  no  individual, 

however  high  or  low,  oofht  to  be  coerced 

time  been  unable  to  make  all  the  articles  '  or  controlled  by  combinations;  bat  he 
ordered.  In  the  article  of  copper,  the  was  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of  the  recent 
reduction  was  from  2^.  14«.  to  t^  7s,  He  disturbances  had  arisen  from  a  want  of 
eame  next  to  lead,  an  article  whicb  could  1  conciliation  between  the  parties ;  often,  ho 
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was  sorry  to  say,  beginning  with  the  mas- 
ters, and  attributable,  perhaps,  to  long 
habit,  from  the  existence  of  previous  laws. 
These  laws  it  was  intended  now  to  remove ; 
and  he  hoped  thar,  on  the  part  of  mmis- 
ters,  there  would  exist  a  determination  to 
listen  as  well  to  the  complaints  of  the  men 
as  of  the  masters,  and  that  they  would  not 
hastily  come  to  a  conclusion  unfarourable 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  oppressed. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  protect  them  as 
far  as  lay  within  his  power.  He  believed 
that  the  country  at  that  moment  was  far 
from  being  in  the  situation  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  House.  He  had  done  as 
much  as  he  could  to  obtain  free  labour  for 
the  men ;  and  if  he  had  a  request  to  make 
to  tliem,  it  would  be,  that  they  would 
avoid  every  possible  interference  regarding 
wages  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  even  mo- 
lestation. He  trusted  that  all  magistrates 
who  were  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  cases  arising  out  of  this  law,  would 
act  fairly  and  impartially  between  the  ac* 
cuser  and  the  accuscjd.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably, the  interest  of  the  operative 
classes  to  submit ;  and  if  they  did  submit 
and  were  oppressed,  they  would  be  sure 
to  receive  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  denied,  that  there 
'  had  existed  any  disposition  to  bear  hard 
upon  that  class  of  persons,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  formed  the  main  strength  of  thp 
community.  They  had  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  to  receive  impartial  justice. 
Ministers  had  never  felt  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
masters,  and  to  neglect  those  of  the  work- 
men. '  He  had  never  heard  in  the  com- 
mittee or  in  the  House,  expressions  re- 
garding the  combinations  of  the  operative 
classes  half  so  strong  as  some  of  those 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
himself  Theydid  him  great  credit,  though 
they  were  not  in  exact  conformity  with 
his  subseouent  declaration.  He  alluded  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  J.  Allen,  diip-wright, 
of  Dundee,  dated  the  26tli  March,  1825, 
and  signed  Joseph  Hume,  which  con- 
tained the  following  sentence: — **l  am 
quite  certain,  that  if  the  operatiyes  do 
not  act  with  more  temper,  moaeration,  and 
prudence,  than  they  are  now  doing,  the 
legislature  will  be  obliged  to  retrace  iu 
steps,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  check  un- 
reasonable proceedings  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands, too  often  accompanied  with  yio- 
lence.*'  The  legislature  was  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  recom- 
mended in  his  letter :  It  did  not  propiM 


to  retrace  its  steps,  but  to  trust  to  the 
worknaen,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  at- 
tend to  the  dictates  of  justice  ^nd  their 
own  interest,  by  abandoning  those  abo- 
minable combinations,  which  intierfered 
essentially  with  the  freedom  and  pros* 
perity  of  trade. 

Mr.  EUke  coincided  with  the  sendnoenta 
expressed  in  the  extract  from  the  letter 
of  his  hon.  friend.  If  combination  at- 
tended with  violence  were  continued,  the 
destruction  of  the  manufiscturing  interest 
must  be  the  result. 

Mr.  MaxineU  said  i^-In  the  attempt  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  whose  maoofac- 
tures  are  not  subject  to  equal  taxes,  tiie 
master  is  induced  to  reduce  wages  for  the  * 
purpose  of  preserving  his  profits.    Tbe* 
abundance  of  labourers  enables  him  to 
obtain  his  object,  but  his  success  is  in- 
jurious to  the  workmen.    They  combine 
to  prevent  such  injunr,  and  to  make  hhn 
share  the  burthen  of  taxation,  by  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  as  the  taxes  render 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  wellhre  and 
independence  of  themselves  and  families. 
When  food  and   clothing  are  protected 
from  the  effects  of  high  taxes,  justice  de- 
mands that  labour  should  not  be  excluded 
from  similar  advantages;  and  combination 
must  tberefore  be  rendered  legal,   or  a 
minimum   of  wages   established.      But 
capital  may  leave  the  country  altogether, 
or  cease  to  be  vested  in  trade ;  and  joia 
must  therefore  provide  such  regulations 
as  will  prevent  the  total  loss  of  profit  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  as  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  remuneration    on   the  other. 
Entire  success  is  probably  impossible; 
but  you  may  effect  a  happier  distribution 
of  tne  profits  of  all  trades,  and  preserve 
the  w6rkmen  from*  the  consequences  of 
the  excessive  supply  of  labour  which  war, 
misappRed  poor  rates,  and  Irish  elective 
franchise,  have  given  birth  to.    Your  le- 
gislation is  surrounded  with  obstacles,  and 
the  master  and  workman,  adverse  in  other 
things,  unite  in  jealousy  of  your  enact- 
ments,  violence   to    masters  or  fellow* 
workmen  is  incompatible  with  the  pros- 
perity of  every  trade,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  nation.     The  executive  government 
cannot  refrain  from  arresting  a  system 
which  invades  the  first  principles  of  civil 
society,  and  degrades  the  character  of  the 
national  institutions,  with  whose  fame  and 
preservation  it  is  specially  intrusted ;  and 
now  that  the  appeal  from  summary  de- 
cisions is  conceded,  the  bill  we  are  called 
upon  to  render  law  does  not  appov  to 
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nie  to  imptir  the  rights  of  either  party,  or 
to  be  tuch  as  to  make  its  support  incoo- 
aittent'  with  thie  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people.  It  leaves  every  facility  to 
persuasioDt  to  discussion,  and  to  influence ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  sacrifice  it  costs 
to  lose  affectionate  regards,  lo  become  an 
outcast  from  the  friendly  intercourse,  the 
obligations,  the  good  offices  and  the  good 
will  of  society,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude 
we  have  left  every  rational  and  equitable 
qpearts  to  the  workmen,  to  secure  a  fair 
participation  in  those  profits  which  are 
the  fruits  of  labour,  skill,  and  capital.  At 
thb  moment,  under  the  present  law,  the 
weavers  in  my  vicinity  are,  in  part,  de- 
pendent upon  the  landed  interest,  and 
prove  that  combination  alone  cannot  se- 
oore  even  employment  upon  any  terms ; 
and  this  fact  should  satisfy  those  who  oh- 
ject  to  this  bill  in .  the  impression  of  its 
unfavourable  spirit  to  the  workman.  I 
cannot  conclude  these  observations  with- 
out imploring  this  House  to  take  into  its 
most  serious  consideration  the  depressed 
state  of  the  labourers  of  this  empire, 
whether  in  agricultural  Sussex,  or  in  ma* 
nufacturing  Renfrewshire,  and  the  cri- 
minal  offences  which  are  commensurate 
with  it.  The  capital  of  the  wealthy,  their 
money,  and  the  capital  of  the  poor,  their 
labour,  are  alike  unprofitable,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  employing,  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  in  the  pursuits  of  comfort,  and 
in  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  those 
resources  recently  wasted  away  in  oppres- 
aive  wars.  Such  an  anomaly,  whui  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs 
has  opened  the  new  world  to  our  indus- 
try, and  replaced  us  at  the  h€»sd  of  the 
nations  of  the  old  world,,  proclaims  a  do- 
fisctive  financial  system,  which  denies  us 
the  warmth  which  should  accompany  the 
splendor  of  our  elevation  and  ascend- 
ancy. 
The  bill  was  then  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday  i  July  1. 

Dbccan  Prizs  Monxt.]  Colonel 
Lushingtoo  presented  a  petition  from  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Indian  Army  relative 
to  the  Deecan  priiermoney.  The  (Peti- 
tioners steted  their  satisfacUon  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  trustees.  The  hon.  member 
said,  he  thought  the  claims  of  the  army, 
in  many  respects,  so  extravagant,  as  to 
operate  to  toe  prevention  of  any  speedy 
settlement  .of  the  buiinass.     llie  army 
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had  set  forth  an  unsubstantial  demand  of 
2,000,000/.,  and  they  had,  moreover, 
claimed  the  value  of  all  the  towns  and 
palaces  wliich  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  forces,  and  which  had  afkerwarda 
been  given  up  to  the  native  princes. 

The  ChancMor  of  ike  Exchequer  was 
glad  to  hear  the  expressions  of  the  peti* 
tioners.  Neter  were  men  so  severely 
treated  as  the  trustees  had  been.  They 
knew  well  what  obloquy  would  attend  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  so  difficult.  They 
were  aware,  that  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations were  entertained,  by  both 
officers  and  men,  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
booty.  Any  other  men  would  have 
shrunk  firom  such  a  responsibility.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  had  been  advised  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  with  a 
magnanimity  not  surprisinji;  in  him,  he 
considered  that  no  man  m  the  service 
could  be  better  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  capture,^  than 
himself.  From  first  to  last,  since  he  had 
taken  the  subject  into  his  hands,  he  had 
been  met  by  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
calumnies,  the  most  unfounded  and  unde- 
served. 

Dr.  LuMngton  persisted  in  the  asser* 
tion,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  as  true- 
tees  of  that  booty,  bad  been  most  unpre- 
cedented. The  expectations  of  all  the 
claimants  could  not  have  been  so  extrava- 
gant as  had  been  represented.  Many  of 
those  expectations  had  been  founded  upon 
sound  principles.  The  claimants  had  a 
rifht  to  have  their  claims  investigated 
birlj  and  opoily,  and  not  to  be  settled 
behmd  their  backs,  as  the  trustees  had 
attempted.  Amongst  the  claimants  were 
to  be  found  the  commander-in-chief  and 
hii  staff;  and  these  persons,  surely,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  nave  ac^  inegolarly 
in  setting  forth  their  datms.  Every  thing 
desired  might  have  been  easily  obtalneo, 
if  the  trustees  had  condescended  to  hold 
conununicatton  with  the  agent  or  solicitor 
of  the  army. 

Sir  H.  Hardinfe  complamed  of  the 
mis-statements  andcalumnies  of  an  anony« 
mous  pamphlet  published  against  the  duke 
of  Welluigtod;  The  fiict  was,  tliat  until 
182S  the  trustees  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  distribution  of  the  prize-money* 
Since  then,sir  T.  Hislophad  beenrequired 
to  give  in  a  list  of  the  claimants,  which 
was  not  delivered  till  the  5th  of  June. 
So  far  the  fiiult  of  the  delay  was  attribute^ 
ble  to  sir  T.  Hislop.    The  &a  was,  diat 
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b6lh  the  diike  of  Wellbgton  add  Mr« 
Arbuthnol  had  Uoared  tnde&t^bly  ia 
the  bonnest  on  behalf  of  the  army.  He 
iPM'Sorry  he  was  not  in  the  House  on  a 
previoua  erening,  when  a  learned  civilian 
nad  said,  that  a  certain  written  answer 
giyen  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  im- 
pudent and  insolent  in  the  highest  degree. 
To  be  sure  it  was  easy  for  gentlemen  in 
their  pbioes  to  give  ntteranoe  to  expres- 
sions with  respect  to  others  who  were  too 
elevated  to  notice  them,  which  they  would 
not  venture  to  use  to  the  members  of  that 
House.  He  did  not  wish  to  curtail  the 
IHb^ty  of  speech,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
any  ftiend  of  diat  noble  person  to  listen 
to  such  language^  without  retorting  his 
own  words  upon  the  member  who  ventur- 
ed to  use  it.  He  denied  on  the  part  of 
M^.  Arbuthnot,  that  there  ever  was  a  de- 
sign of  appointing  his  son,  who  was  a 
nmori  in  nis  place.  The  statement  was 
fiiM  and  calumnious.    Mr.  Arbuthnot^ 

Engest  son  was  25  years  of  age.  He 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers 
upon  the  right  of  appointing  his  son  an 
agentt  and  be  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  nothing  illeeal  in  it.  Such  a 
syalem  of  ckunour  and  calumny  excited 
againstmen Engaged  inabusiness so  arduous 
was  highly  to  be  deprecated.  The  soldiers 
had  been  taught  to  espectraolt  uoaccountp 
able  heaps  of  weidth.  Th^y  actually 
looked  to  be  paid,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
dbominable  pamphlet,  for  the  public  build- 
lo^  dnd  pAlaces  of  Deccan.  As  well 
mi{|fat  the  Waterloo  army  expect  to  be 
paid  for  the  Tuilleries. 

Mr«  HuntB  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  dake  and  his  colleague  had  beeil  most 
extraordinary ;  for  diey  had  expressed  to 
llie  solieiior  of  the  claimants  their  de« 
termination  to  receive  all  the  information 
which  he  might  think  uropet  to  give^  hot 
to  afford  him  no  information  whatever 
upon  any  point.  He  denied  that  the  pe- 
titioners had  advanced  claim  to  the  amount 
of  2,000,0002.  The  petitioners  stated  the 
sum  at  only  700,000/.  Great  and  very 
eolpable  delay  had  existed  somewhere, 
ana  if  that  delay  were  not  attributable  to 
the  trustees,  let  them  cleAr  themselves, 
And  fix  the  blame  where  it  ought  to  lie,  by 
affording  the  information  required  at  their 
beads. 

Sir  H.  HardaiM  said,  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  never  had  refused  information. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  informed  sir  T. 
Httlop  that  the  papers  were  at  his  service 
to  inspect  them  at  the  offce ;  but  he  would 
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not  let  them  be  shown  to  attorneys  and 
solicitors. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  words 
attributed  to  the  learned  member,  had 
never  been  used  by  him.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  regretted  that  his  gallant  friend 
had  not  ascertained  this  fact,  before  he 
had  entered  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  words 
had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  as 
the  learned  member  had  not  denied  tbem, 
and  had  not  found  fault  with  the  reporter, 
he  was  responsible  for  them. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  most  dis- 
orderly for  any  member  to  refer  to  what 
had  been  uttered  in  a  previous  debate; 
but  it  was  still  more  out  of  order  to  de- 
rive that  information  from  a  source,  the 
existence  of  which  was  itself  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Brwigham  said,  he  could  not  but 
condemn  the  conduct  of  any  meml>er  who, 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper, 
came  down  to  that  House  and  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings,  before  he  had  asked  his 
opponent  whether  he  had  really  made  use 
of  the  words  attributed  to  faiiii.  He  must 
tell  the  gallant  gentleman,  that  neither 
the  high  station  of  the  duke  of  Welling-* 
ton,  nor  the  interest  the  country  held  m 
him,  could  ever  deter  either  hunself  or 
his  fKends  from  expressing  their  opinions 
firankly  upon  his  public  conduct.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
were  public  men,  clothed  with  a  public 
trust,  and  there  was  public  money  con- 
cerned in  that  trust  i  and  as  honest 
stewards  to  the  public,  he  and  every  one 
in  that  House  was  bound  to  scrutinize 
the  duke's  conduct.  He  had  been  con- 
sulted professionally  by  the  attorneys  ap« 
pointed  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  booty.  Mr.  Arbuthnot*s  son  might' 
be  of  age  now }  hot  was  he  not  a  minor  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  before  allu- 
ded to  ?  [ "  No,  no."]  Be  that  fact  as  it 
micht,  he  had  given  liis  opinion  to  the 
claimants  that  the  appointment  of  young 
Arbuthnot  to  be  the  agent  would  havebeen 
illegal,  and  that  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Prize  Act,  a  pen^ty  of  50tf.  would  have 
beenincurred  by  every  singletransaction  of 
bis  in  that  appointment.  And  then,  what 
followed  ?  The  gentlemen  opposite  talked 
of  attack.  There  was  an  attack,  indeed, 
made  upon  the  legal  advisers  of  sir  T. 
Hislop--an  attack  which  was  so  utterly. 

Soss  that  it  could  only  be  extenuated  by 
e  profound  ignorance  of  the  law  evinced 
by  the  trustees.    They  offered  to  show 
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iir  T.  Hidop*  «id  colonel  Wood^  the  docu* 
ments,  on  condition  that  they  did  not  show 
them  to  Bnj  bwyer.  And  the  cround  of 
thii  prohibition  was  still  more  (mentiv&^ 
*<  because  there  was  too  great  a  disposi- 
tion in  certain  quarters  to  entertain  law 
proceeding"  NoW|  the  love  of  lawyen 
for  litigation  was  a  vulgar,  gross,  and 
every-cUy  charge.  It  was  as  old  as  the 
Jiills.  It  was,  however,  utterly  groundless. 
Four  out  of  every  five  opinions  given  by 
lawyers  were  against  the  case  submit- 
ted to  them.  He  himself  frequently  told 
clients  that  thousb  in  orinciple  they  might 
have  a  very  gooa  case,  they  bad  not  one 
which  would  repay  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  suit.  Ikit,  now  who  were 
these  lawyers  did  the  House  suppose? 
He  admitted,  that  for  himself  and  his 
learned  friend  near  him  (Dr.Lushington), 
nothing  could  be  said :  they  were  lawyers 
without  redemption.  But  Dr.  Jenner  was 
joined  with  them  in  their  opinion— a  man 
as  little  of  a  whig  as  any  gentleman  oppo- 
fiite-*^  very  worthy  lawyer,  with  an  ex- 
cellent tory  spirit.  Next  was  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  a  Icings  counsel— a  man  of  no 
violent  politics,  scarcely  of  any  politics  at 
all,  and  a  friend  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Then  who  else  was  there?  Oh! 
what  if  a  judge  was  among  them  ?  What 
if  lord  Wellington,  as  a  cabinet  minister, 
had  since  jomed  in  recommending  tius 
person  to  the  Crown  as  a  fit  associate 
among  the  twelve  judges  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Graselee  bad  jmned  them  in  their 
opinion.  Then  there  was  Mr.  William 
Harrison,  the  known  familiar  of  the 
Treasury— who,  <<  most  onkindest  act  of 
all "  turned  upon  them.  Really  people 
who  talked  of  unjustifiable  attacxs  and  so 
forth,  ouffht  to  remember  the  old  ada^e 
of  the  Ganger  of  persons  who  live  u 
certain  houses,  throwing  stones.  For  this 
very  nobleman,  who  seemed  to  be  so 
▼erv  touchy  by  representation,  and  who 
had  been  so  touchily  defended  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  did  not  scruple  to  make  this 
unjostifiable  attack  upon  the  respectable 
lawyers  whom  he  had  named.  He  would 
on^add,  that  he  had  heard  this  pamphlet 
called  a  Kbel.  If  it  was  a  libel,  the  courts 
of  law  were  open  to  the  parties ;  and 
tliis  course  of  proceeding,  he  bened  to 
say,  would  be  much  better  and  more 
decent  than  talkinff  in  big  words  there. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  course  which 
this  convorsaUon  had  Uken.  For  him- 
self, he  had  beard  no  ofiensive  expression 
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made  iMe  of  bjr  bis  <«lbpi  fticsid*  That 
g^ant  officer  had  certainljt  with  greit 
warmth,  repelled  a  charge  which  he  coiH 
ceived  to  have  been  made  against  a  noble 
friend  of  his  who  was  absent;  biU  he 
would  ask,  whether  such  warmth  was  not 
frequently  manifested  in  the  course  of 
discussions  in  that  House.  His  gallant 
friend  had  no  previous  intimation- that 
such  a  petition  wa^  to  be  presented,  aad 
therefore  he  was  free  from  die  auspidbn 
of  having  premeditated  any  improper 
language.  With  respect  to  the  noble 
duke,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose 
conduct  was  found  fiuilt  with,  so  fiir  from 
beinff  blamed,  their  exertions  were  en- 
titled to  the  highest  praise.  If  there 
were  any  two  mdividuals  upon  whose 
integrity  and  straitforwardnesa  he  was 
most  oeculiarly  inclined  to  rely,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  were  the 
men.  They  had  oratuitously  undertaken  a 
most  complicated  and  laborious  task,  and 
it  was  but  a  poor  return  for  their  services, 
thus  to  turn  round  and  accuse  them  ef 
dekr. 

mt*  Secretary  Canning  said,  hehad  been' 
endeavourinffto  recollect  the  precise  words 
used  bjr  the  learned  member.  He  thought 
the  epithet  <*  insolent,"  or  the  sid)stanti«e 
<'  insolence,*'  had  been  made  use  of  bv 
him,  not,  however,  as  applied  to  indivi- 
dual chsiracter,  or  meant  privately,  bat 
directed  against  a  letter  in  wnich  the  usarda 
<<  the  said  W.  Harrison,"  instead  of  <«  the 
said  Mr.  W.  Harrison,"  bad  been  used. 
In  explanation  of  which  mistake  it  wi|s 
enougn  to  say,  that  the  word  ^  Mr."  was 
inserted  in  Uie  original  manuscript,  but 
by  accident  omitted  in  the  copy.  And 
while  he  agreed  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  member  to  stand  up  and  deajr 
a  charge  made  upon  anch  loose  aathoritv^ 
he  hoped  the  Beamed  gentleasan  would 
not  feel  the  same  objeotieo  to  stating 
whether  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  r^t  in  his  faa- 
presdon  of  what  had  been  aaid  oa  the 
occasion  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Ijutdngfrni  said,  that  after  she  ap- 
fMeal  which  hM  been  made  to  him  by  toe 
right  hon.  Secretarv,  he  ftlt  justified  in 
stating,  that  whidi  ne  would  have  never 
utterM^— >which  he  would  sooner  have 
parted  with  life  than  have  spoken  a  wood 
open,  in  answer  to  what  he  conceived  a 
most  wanton  and  ndbonded  attack  uMn 
lum.  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  had 
commented  on  bis  conduct,  being  al 
the  time  ccyniiant  of  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  led,  as  he  held  in  hia 
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•  Military  Occupation  ov  8paik»3 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  proposing  a  question  to  the  right 
hon*  Secretary  upon  a  subject  of  the  most 
serious  nature — he  meant  the  military  (k> 
cupation  of  Spain,  by  FraDce.  He  liad 
hitherto  abstained  from  asking  a  single 
'question,  fearful  that  discussion  would 
be  productive  of  mischief,  and  of  making 
worse  the  situations  of  those  gallant  cha^ 
racters  who  were  now  imprisoned  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who  had  lost 
in  thai  glorious  cause  all  but  their  honour. 
But  now,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  propose  one 
question.  It  had  been  long  since  stated, 
that  when  Ferdinand  was  fully  restored 
to  power,  the  French  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Spain.  That  time  had  ar- 
rived, and  still  the  French  troops  remain^ 
ed;  na^  more,  they  had  fortified  Cadiz; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  held  St.  Sdbas- 
Cian  and  several  other  places.  He  under- 
derstood  that'  thik'ty  or  forty  thousand 
French  troops  still  remathed  in  Spaito. 
Were  they  to  remain  in  Spain  as  long  as 
the  kinff  of  France,  or  as  Ferdinand  him- 
self  wished  for  their  presence  ?  If  such 
was  the  case,  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
England  to  interfere.  In  a  short  time 
Ferdinand  might  say  that  the  French 
troops  should  remain  in  his  territories, 
so  long  as  Spain  was  at  war  with  her 
South  American  colonies.  The  policy 
at  present  pursued  by  France  had  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  He  would  ask,  what 
would  be  our  situation,  in  the  ev^nt 
of  another  war  with  Ireland,  exposed  to 
the  iron  coast  of  Spain,  guardea,  not  by 
Spaniards,  but  by  Frenchmen,  continued 
in  that^  country  under  various  pretexts  ? 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  whether  there  was  any  reiMon 
to  hope  that  the  French  troops  would 
shortly  evacuate  the  Spanish  territory  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Caiifttfi^  said,  that  the 
point  to  which  the  learn  A  member  had 
alluded,  had  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  was  still  pressing 
upon  that  attention.  He  was  prepared  to 
say,  that  ministers  had  received  mm  the 
Frendi  government,  from  time  to  time, 
such  assurances  as  satisfied  his  mind  that 
there  did  not  exist  the  slightest  shadow 
of  an  intention  to  occupy  the  fortresses 
of  Spain,  after  the  French  army  should 
have  been  withdrawn.    He  was  able  to 


hand  the  letter  which  would  have  ezpUdn- 
ed  Uiat  error,  and  yet  had  he  come  down 
to  the  House  to  reprobate  that  conduct, 
though  in  possession  of  the  document 
which  woula  have  explained  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Had  he  not  risen  to  utter  one 
BjllMe  in  answer  to  the  charge  so  made 
against  him,  he  would  have  shown  that  he 
wanted  the  feelings  of  a  man ;  and  would 
have,  in  that  House,  become  unworthy 
of  a  seat.  He  conceived  he  had  done 
no  more  than  his  dut^  in  the  course  he 
had  taken  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and 
should  a  similar  occasion  present  itself, 
no  human  power  should  prevent  him  from 
acting  in  a  similar  manner,  even  though 
the  person  to  be  spoken  of  were  the  high- 
est subject  in  the  country.  He  now  came 
to  answer  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
he  assured  him  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  stated  with 

Ereat  accuracy  the  woros  which  he  (Dr. 
.}  had  used,  and  also  the  meaning  with 
which  he  had  used  them.  He  was  quite  sure 
the  word  impudent  or  insolent  could  not. 
with  a  shadow  of  propriety,  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Harrisoui  who  was  the  law  adviser 
of  the  Treasury,  and  whose  brother  was  a 
secretary  to  the  same  department.  He 
had  designated  the  letter  as  being  msolent» 
or  insulting,  and  he  was  perfectly  correct 
so  fkr  as  it  appeared  in  print.'  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  call  upon  him  to  say 
more  than  thathe  had  been  misled,  and  had 
used  strong  expressions  under  a  mistake. 
Sir  H.  Hardinee  said,  that  if  any  ex- 
pression used  by  him  was  ofienstve  or  un- 
parliamentary, he  was  ready  to  explain  in 
the  fullest  manner.  He  admitted  that  his 
manner  was  vehement;  but  he  declared 
that  he  was  not  consdous  of  having  used, 
or  intended,  any  expression  offensive  to 
the  learned  ffentleman. 

The  Spmer  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact*  that  no  o&n- 
aire  language!  had  been  used.  Had  any 
thmg  hSen  said  which  called  for  hhi  inter- 
ference, it  would  have  been  unpardonable 
in  htm  to  have  remained  silent.  A  mis- 
take had  certainly  taken  place,  and  the 
learned  member  bad  done  honour  to  him- 
self,  and  jusUoe  to  him  (the  Spesker),  in 

E'vmg  the  explanation  which  the  House 
id  just  heard. 

Dr.  XasAtngtoa  said,  he  certainly  had 
been  pained  at  having  insolence  imputed 
to  him  $  but  as  the  gallant  officer  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  unconsoions  of  haTmg 
used  or  intended  any  thing  oiEmsive,  he 
was  satisfied. 
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aiiert  most  diitinclly  that  not  ooe  sous 
of  French  monej  had  been  expended 
upon  those  fortifications.  It  might  be 
satiifactory  to  state  further,  that,  in  De- 
oember^  a  distinct  application  had  been 
made  to  the  French  goternment  for  a 
disclosare  of  its  views  with  regard  to 
Spain.  The  answer  was,  that  it  was  in* 
tended  to  reduce  the  army  of  occupation 
to  28,000  men,  continuing  an  extra  corps 
on  foot  in  the  country  until  the  month  of 
April.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  extra  corps  had  either  been  ac- 
tually withdrawn,  or  was  in  a  course  of 
being  withdrawn.  With  regard  to  the 
period  when  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  remaining  22,000  men  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  Spanish  territory,  he 
doubted  if  even  the  French  government 
could  yet  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question.  He  firmly  believed,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  could  not  be  more 
anxious  lor  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  French  army  than  the  French  govern- 
ment were  for  that  event.  Individimlly,  he 
could  honestly  and  conscientiously  de- 
clare, that  he  was  under  no  degree  of 
doubt  or  apprehension  on  the  subject. 

South  Amxrica — Foreign  Enlist- 
MXNT  Bill.]  Mr.  Baring  said,  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  re- 
lating  to  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
anoe.  A  treaty  between  this  country 
and  one  of  the  newly  recognized  states  of 
South  America  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 
But,  it  was  a  remarkable  fisict,  that  a  most 
honourable  person,  an  individual  of  the 
most  deserving  description,  who  had  been 
regularly  accredited  from  one  of  these 
atatea,  had  not  been  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty. It  was  rumoured,  that  this  drcum- 
ataoce  arose  from  the  interference  of 
certain  foreign  powers,  who  were  anxious 
that  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  states  should  be  of  a  mitiffated 
description.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether 
this  ooiissioa  was  merely  accidental,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  rumour  had  stated,  in- 
tCDtional.  A  treaty  had  been  laid  on  the 
table ;  but,  the  minister  of  the  country' to 
which  it  related  had  not  been  received  at 
flonrc  He  made  this  application  without 
the  slightest  bterference  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  related.  While  he  was  on  his 
Im,  ha  wished  .to  ask  another  question, 
which  «Ras  of  couaiderabla  interest  as  it 
aliected  the  dialings  of  a  most  gallant  and 
maritarious  dasa  of  people— he  meant 
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those  English  oiBcers  who  had  entered 
mto  the  military  service  of  foreign  states. 
The  House  must  be  aware,  that  a  regula- 
tion, founded  on  an  act  of  parliament 
which  passed  a  few  years  ago,  still  existed, 
which  placed  those  individuals  in  a  roost 
extraordinary  situation.  Many  of  those 
officers,  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
finding  their  <*  occupation  gone,"  and 
being  actuated  by  a  strong  love  for  a 
military  life,  as  well  as  by  a  powerful 
feeling  in  favour  of  those  sentiments  of 
liberty  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their 
native  country,  had  embraced  an  honour- 
able service  amongst  the  troops  of  those 
countries  that  were  struggling  for  free- 
dom, and  were,  in  consequence,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  subject  to  very  considerable 
injury  and  mconvenience.  In  making 
this  observation,  he  did  not  mean  to  call 
in  auestlon  the  policy  of  the  bill  to  whjch 
he  had  referred,  because,  at  the  time  wlien 
it  passed,  great  jealousy  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  this  country  as  to 
tne  establishment  of  those  new  states. 
Reproaches  were  cast  upon  this  country, 
by  Spain  and  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  part  which  a  liberal  policy  induced  it 
to  pursue.  It  had  been  strongly  urged 
that  the  battle  of  independence,  which  was 
at  that  period  fighting,  and  which  had  ul- 
timately proved  successful,  had.  In  a  great 
measure  been  carried  on  by  this  country. 
This,  certainly,  was  ma&  a  matter  of 
complatnt;and  though,  abstractedly,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  law  then  enacted  was 
strictly  justifiable,  still,  looking  to  all  the 
circumstances,  and  considerins  the  time,  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  policy  in  which 
it  orieioated.  The  bill,  it  should  be  ob* 
served,  was  not  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
recal  officers  from  foreign  service,  but  it 
gave  to  eveiy  paltry  mformer  the  right  to 
call  before  a  iustice  of  the  jpeace,  any 
officer  who  had  taken  a  commission  under 
a  foreign  state.  If  the  power  existed,  as 
he  believed  it  did,  in  the  Crown,  to  use 
its  discretion  in  the  reeal  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  offioers,  why  should  thia  additional 
power  be  snlfered  to  exist?  The  law  to 
which  he  itferred  imposed  a  degradation 
—imposed  a. very  severe  punishment*- 
on  persons  who  might  contravene  iis  pro- 
visions; and  yet,  tnere  was  not  a  gentle- 
man who  heard  him,  who  must  not  view 
with  the  hij^hest  respect  the  conduct  of 
those  individuds,  and  who  nsust  not 
esteem  them,  on  account  of  the  noble 
motives  by  which    they  were  actuated 
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[bear].  It  vfts quite  d^a^i  that  the  bill 
)iad  (>een  introijiuceds  not  from  any  per- 
sonal motiveSf  but  on  principles  pf  public 
policy.  The  state  of  thipgs  whicp  had 
given  rise  to  it  having*  however,  piissed 
*  away -r*  England  having  recognizefl  t)ie 
independence  of  several  of  those  states-*- 
\i  was,  h^  conceived,  properj  thf^t  the  law 
iboald  be  altered  [hear}.  Subjects  of 
this  country  had,  in  periods  pf  peace, 
held  higV  commands  in  theiFr^npb  service. 
We  h&a  supplied  admirals  to  RufltBi^,  and 
officers  of  various  descriptions  to  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Fortt^al.  in  his  opinion,  it 
^as  of  great  imposrtance  to  the  miiitarj 
power  of  this  country,  that  £ngljsb  oiu* 
cers  sh6uld,  in  times  of  peape»  b^  enabled 
|o  keep  op  their  military  kAOwledge,  by 
eutering  into  the  service  of  foreign  statea. 
He  knew  that,  at  the  present  qaoinent, 
France  was  pursuiqg  this  system*  That 
^untry  was  pushing  her  military  officers 
into  every  possible  kmd  of  sen^iee*  They 
were  employed  in  Greece,  i9  T^cUey,  in 
every  situation  where  their  abilities  nere 
likely  to  be  matured.  Tb9  French  pursued 
(bis  course,  on,  as  be  conceived,  the 
wisest  and  bei^  of  all  policj.  He  had 
submitted  these  few  observations,  merely 
for  the  consideration  of  bis  mijesty.'a 
government,  and  he  trusted  they  W!ould 
i:emedy  tlie  evil  to  which  he  bad  palled 
their  attention.  If  they  did  not)  he  would 
in  the  next  sessioo  (and  he  did  not  men- 
lion  the  matter  in  the  way  of  threat)  piake 
a  motion  oa  the  subject. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  1^  was  exr 
tremely  sorry  that  the .  bon»  geptUoian 
had  put  his.  questions  during  the  absence 
of  his  rjgh t  hon.  friend  (  Mr.  Canning  ) .  He 
could  not  state  the  arcumstances  which 
had  prevented  Mr.  Lempriere  froii\  being 
presented  to  his  ipajesty,  bui  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ivent  was  not,  and  woul4  not  be,  in  the 
lightest  respect,  altered  Jby  the  inter- 
ference of  other  powers.  With  respect 
to  the  other  point,  he  U^ugbt  it  was 
perfectly  fair  Uiat  his  nyigesty  should  have 
the  powei:  of  preventing  the  enlistment  of 
British  officers  in  the  service  of  foreign 
states,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  right 
to  punish  them  which  vas  given  by  the 
act  referred  to,  was  at  all  improper.  It 
was  quite  dear,  that  they  had  not  suffisred 
much  under  the  law ;  for,  he  believed,  not 
a  single  instance  bade  occurred  in  which 
the  power  of  laying  ttt  infoanation  had 
hoen  acted  on* 
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PrESIDSIIT  O?  THB  BOABD  OF  TrADB.] 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  put  another  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  gendemui,  touching 
a  subject  which  be  had  meotioned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  a^sion.  A  suggestion 
had  been  made  by  him,  and  in  that  ha 
was  glad  to  find  a  concurvence  in  thei 
feelings  of  geptlemen  on  every  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  services  of  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  certain  do> 
nartment,  to  whose  laboora  the  oountr|r 
had  been  so  much  indebted ;  he  .meaat 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ( Mi. 
Huskisson),  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  tlw  public  [hear,  hear].  The 
acoideptal  absence  of  that  right  boo;  geiv- 
tleman  affi)rded  him  an  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  the  subject,  which  delicacy 
to  him  would  have  forbidden  m  hia  pre- 
sence; but  now  that  he  liad  the  oppoiv- 
tunity,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  there  was  a  geaerai  feeling  of  regret^ 
that  that  individual  should  be/  slaving  aa 
he  was, in  the  service  of  thepubUc,  witt^ 
out  any  adeauate  rewavd*  This  ha  stated 
sincerely  as  bis  opinion,  and  witboaSany 
concert  or  communication  with  the.  right 
hoiv  gentleman  in  question.  Whst  he 
wished  to  know  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary was,  whether  gcveanmeiU  had  turned 
its  attention  to  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  replied,  thi|t  he  had 
not  heard  the  subject  formally  meotioneiiL 
but  the  justness  of  the  hon.  member's  obr 
servations  was  so  apparent,  and  the  bardr 
ship  of  expecting  a  man  to.  disclwge  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  lahorioua  office^  vitb- 
out  adequate  and  direct  compensatMu^ 
vas  so  ipanifest,  that  he  had  no  hesitatioa 
in  saying  it  was  a  subject  wortfiy  of  Q^str 
sideration.  The  remuneratioo  of  the  pror 
sideot  of  the  Board  of  Trader  whose  duf» 
ties  were  many  and  arduous,  ought  not  te 
be  given  indirectly.  He  thought  tbeiie 
could  be  no  objection  in  placing  that 
office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which 
the  individual  sacrificed  almost  the  whole 
of  his  time,  on  a  different  footing.  W 
stead  of  tha^  however»  hia  right  boo.  friend 
was  placed  in  another  <Mffice  (treasurec  of 
the  navv)  to  which  a  salary  vas  attached 
Hi^  right  hon.  friend  stood  to  this  eitua* 
tion :  ne  filled  two  offices,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  little  to  do,  but  was  pmd  for  it{ 
while  in  the  other  he  was  entirely  ooeuf 
pied,  but  without  any  remuneration  at  alk 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  mode  of 
requiting  sudi  servioeSf  should  beanmiL 
ed. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

-  Stats  9W  Irblahd -^Catholic 
Qvimoff.  ]  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  laid 
on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Comniiuee  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  EmA  fXDoftdey  nid,  be  eooid  not 
aoifer  the  report  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 
et  the  tesaioii  to  clote»  withoat  aooe  ob- 
eenwtionf.  As  a  naember  of  the  con- 
nrittee  be  had  coocurred  in  the  Report; 
lor  it  certainly  contained  many  useful 
ayggestionoi  on  seteral  of  the  minor  points 
of  the  inqniryi  On  the  great  and  im- 
ponaat  subject,  howeteri  which  he  must 
always  consider  paraaoont  to  every  other, 
amd  without  a  settlement  of  which  all  other 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Ireland  would  be  ineiiecttia],  the  com- 
teinee  had  abstained  from  ofiering  any 
opfnion.  In  that  also  he  had  acquiesced, 
f^em  a  conviction  thirt  the  members  of  the 
tommiltee  could  never  come  to  any  agree- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  most,  however, 
tsAee  that  opportunity  to  repeat  the  opi- 
nion which  every  day's  experience  more 
and  more  confirmed,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  condeded,  and  Chat  without  a  settle- 
ment of  that  question,  Iceland  never  could 
be  permanently  tranquil,  prosperous,  or 
happy.  He  deeply  lamented  the  re}ee* 
tion  of  the  bill  lately  sent  op  by  Che  Com- 
ttfdns,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
eerpriae  aad  ^gret,  td  see  the  noble  earl 
M  rhe  head  of  the  government  assutee, 
on  that  occasion,  a  more  decided  tone  of 
opposition  to  the  measme  than  he  had 
ever  before  manifested;  and  he  was  the 
more  astonished  by  the  noble  earl's  speech, 
IhMtf  his  khowledge  of  the  attention  which 
had  been  paid  by  that  noble  lord  to  the 
evideace  given  before  the  committee. 
Let  not  the  noMe  earl  suppose,  however, 
that'  his  opiniofti  er  the  decision  of  the 
House  itself,  had  pot  the  question  at  rest. 
A  popular  cry  had  been  raised  in  Eng- 
famd ;  and,  as  Isr  as  Enghiod  only  was 
to#6erned,  the  question  might  be  sup- 
posed set  at  rest :  but,  hx  different  was 
thef  titM  in  Ireland,  the  part  of  the  emphv 
Mett  hiterested  io  the  decisfon.  In  that 
edmltin^^  so  fhr  ftom  the  question  having 
been  set  at  rest,  h  was  becoming,  not  so 
mvOT'  a  Cafhfrftc,  as  a  national  question. 
The  Protestants  of  Irdadd  were  impressed 
wMi  a  daily  increasing  conviction,  that 
they  were,  if  possible,  more  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  it,  than  the  Catholics 
themselves. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpobl  iaf  cY,  that  though 
it  was  irregiSlar  tb  refet-  to  the  sources  in 
which  his  opinion  was  to  be  found,  if  the 
noble  earl  aid  refbr  to  them  he  would  find 
that  he  had  not  expressed  a  stronger  opi^ 
liibn  this  session  on  the  Catholic  questioiK 
than  on  former  occasions.  With  respect 
to  any  recommendation  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  from  the 
committee,  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  practice.  The  business  of  the  com* 
flaittee  was  to  report  information. 

COMaiKATlOW   Ot   WoRKMKN    BiLL.] 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  he  had 
Several  petitions  to  present  againsrt  the 
bill.  He  expressed  bis  regret,  that  the 
House  should  be  called  upon,*  wfthm  two 
days  of  the  prorogation,  to  pass  a  bill 
which  was  of  so  Important  il  nature.  In 
addition  to  this  precipitation  into  which 
they  were  driven,  their  lordships  were  not 
sure  that  the  information  necessarv  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  pf oper  decfsion 
was  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  with  great  re- 
liictance  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
teeasore.  The  petitions  he  had  to  pre- 
sent prayed  that  counsel  might  be  beard 
Against  the  bill ;  and,  9f  there  were  time, 
ft  would  be  their  lordships'  duty  to  accede 
Uf  this  prayer. 

The  Earl  df  Lmrpoot  thouj^ht  thefe 
was  sufficient  time  for  anydtScus«on  which 
could  be  necessary.  Tlie  measure  sorose 
ahnost  enthtly  outof  the  bill  of  last  session, 
which  had  been  hastily  passed.  He  had 
Aot  been  awsre  of  its  extent,  and  did  not^ 
until  it  tamt  intd  operation,  know  itspror- 
visfotis.  There  were,  as  their  lordships 
kne#,  many  old  statutes  for  the  regoiation 
6f  hdiour,  which  had  an  injurious  influence 
on  trade.  Hsd  the  bill  been  confined  to 
the  repeal  of  Chose  statutes,  it  would  havd 
beenf  a  very  proper  measure.  But  what 
did  it  do  ?  It,  at  one  sweep,  repealed  the 
#hole  of  the  common  law  respecting  the 
felatmns  of  master  and  servant.  Soon 
after  it  passed,  distnrbances  and  acts  of 
violence  took  plaee  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country;  and  ft  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  pass  some  act  on  the  subject 
before  the  session  closed.  Though 
brought  in  at  a  very  late  period  of  the 
session,  he  bad  no  difficulty  m  saying,  that 
he  considered  it  indin>en8ably  necesnry. 
Even  if  there  were  defects  in  the  measure, 
the  allowing  them  ta  pass  douM  not  be 
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compared -with  the  mischief  which  would 
follow  if  the  law  were  left  io  iti  present 
state.  This  bill  not  onlj  prerented  the 
combination  of  workmen  against  masters, 
and  of  masters  against  workmen,  but  pre- 
vented the  combination  of  workmen 
against  workmen.  This  was  a  protection 
which  the  honest  and  good  workman  had 
a  right  to  expect.  The  bill  repealed  the 
act  of  last  session;  but,  in  doing  so»  it 
also  repealed  the  old  restrictive  statutes 
which  were  repealed  by  that  act,  while  it 
restored  the  common  law  to  its  former 
state.  Objection  had  been  made  to  the 
clause  for  protecting  workmen  which 
contained  the  word  **  molestation,'*  but 
that  was  a  word  well  known  to  the  law, 
and  would  have  a  fair  interpretation.  The 
present  bill  allowed  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  magistrates  to  the  quarter 
sessions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  agreed,  that 
some  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary, 
and  more  particularly  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  workmen  against  them- 
selves. He  wished  every  fMility  to  be 
given  both  to  masters  and  workmen  to 
consult  about  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages ; 
but  it  was  obvious,  that  no  manufacture 
could  be  carried  on,  if  workmen  could 
dictate  to  the  masters  who  should  be  em- 
ploved,  and  prevent  men  from  exercising 
their  right  of  labouring  on  whatever  terms 
they  might  please.  'Diis  was  what  never 
could  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country.  Such 
a  practice  never  could  be  sanctioned  by 
law ;  and  what  the  legislature  would  not 
be  authorised  to  do,  surely  ou^ht  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  done  by  mdividuals.  If 
the  interference  of  workmen  with  each 
other  were  permitted  to  go  on,  trade 
would  be  forced  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, until  it  would  at  last  be  driven  out 
of  the  country.  However,  if  any  body  of 
persons  should,  after  the  bill  had  passed, 
continue  to  think  themselves  aggrieved  by 
it,  he  should  next  session  vote  for  their 
being  heEurd  b  v  counsel  against  the  act. 

The  Earl  of  Rotdyn  concurred  In  the 
necessity  of  protecting  workmen  from  the 
effect  of  combinations  amonf^  themselves. 

The  bill  passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  and  was  reported.  The  stand- 
ing order  being  dispensed  with,  it  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

CouNTBY  Bamkb.]  Esrf  Grotvenor 
said,  he  could  not  allow  the  session  to 
dose  without  calling  the  attention  of  their 
lordriiips  to  a  subject  of  great  importance. 


VtiHanani. 


um 


He  alluded  to  the  liability  of  coontry 
banks  to  pay  their  notes  in  gdd.  As  the 
law  was  at  present,  the  suasmary  prooeaa 
which  formerly  might  iasue  against  babk- 
ers  was  abolished:  and,  as  the  sub|ect 
was  one  which  would  create  great  anxiety, 
he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  pass 
a  short  act,  even  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, restoriog  the  summary  process. 

The  Earl  of  Lhtrpool  said,  that  the 
holders  of  notes  had  a  better  remedy  than 
could  be  given  by  any  new  act,  m  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  banking  credit  aa 
it  now  stood.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  country  bankers  were  bound  to  pay 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
responsibility  of  not  doing  so  threatened 
consequences  to  a  banking  establiduneiiS 
of  good  credit,  much  more  weighty  thatt 
a  new  act  of  parliament  could  enforce. 

Lord  Gifden  comphuned  of  the  coodnet 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  paid  its  notea 
In  guineas,  instead  of  sovereigns,  in  order 
to  discourage  the  demand  for  gold.  The 
guineas  were  not  current  at  present ;  and 
those  who  received  them  were  at  a  losa 
how  to  dispose  of  them. 
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Tuesday^  July  5. 

UiiiTARiAHS.]  The  Marquis  oiLam* 
donn  rose  to  present  a  petition  most  re? 
spectably  signed,  praying,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  tlM  law  relatin|^  to  tJoitariana. 
He  expressed  his  astonuhment,  that  it 
should  still  be  wished  to  esdude  the  pe- 
titioners from  the  benefits  of  the  eoDstita- 
tion,  without  there  being  on  record  any 
case  in  which  their  competence  to  di^ 
charge  the  duties  of  gooa  subjects  could 
be  questioned ;  and  Uie  more  so,  as  the 
objection  to  them  wasfounded  on  usferencea 
drawn  from  scattered  judgments  and  the 
worda  of  old  acts  of  parliament,  without 
any  proof  that  the  opinions  of  those  per- 
sons were  of  a  nature  to  sanction  such 
exdusion— without  its  being  even  pr^ 
tended  that  they  did  not  bdieve  in  m 
future  state  and  the  doctrine  of  rewarda 
and  punishments.  It  was  sdarcdj  credi- 
ble that,  while  it  was  not  pretended  that 
the  petitioners  hdd  any  opinioD  inooi^ 
sistent  with  the  safety  m  the  atate,  they 
should,  now,  several  yeara  after  an  net  had 
been  passed  for  their  protection,  be  lold 
that  tney  were  still  liable  to  the  penalties 
which  it  was  Uie  object  of  that  statute  to 
rqpcal.    Yet  the  lord  chancellor  had  e&» 
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pNModa  donblwhtlher  Choie  penonty  for 
the  relief  of  whon  the  slehite  wm  peiifld, 
wero  Aoir  fHwlected  by  it.    Doubts  muik 
w  be  bed  deforibed  btTtng  been  enterw 
tefaiedt  the  Unitarians  now  approached 
their  lordships  with  a  petition,  to  which 
iheir  lordships  were  bound  to  ghre  their 
niMt  serious  attention.  They  prajred,  that 
ihey  micht  be  informed  what  their  situa* 
tion  reafiy  was ;  that  they  might  know  on 
ffdiat  coMitions  they  owed  allegiance  as 
subjecu  of  the  realm.    They  requested  to 
know  whether  their  interests  were  not  Co 
be  protected,  and  their  safety  ensured,  in 
4ke  same  manner  as  if  ther  were  members 
of  any  other  relision.    If  he  were  aslced, 
whether  he  wowd,   in  another  session^ 
criminate  any  bill  to  remote  the  doubts  to 
which  he  bed  alluded,  he  should  say,  that, 
looking  to  the  neoeisity  of  relieving  those 
penons  from  the  practical  grierances  of 
whidi  they  had  to  comphun,  and  more  par- 
ticularly (rem  those  they  experienced  under 
the -marriage  act,  and  to  Um  necessity  also 
of  reliering  the  Church  of  Enf  hmd  from 
a  disagreeidile  duty^-looking,  hkewiie,  to 
the  disposition  of  parliament,  if  not  to  pass 
a  law  in  the  same  form  as  the  bill  of  the 
present  session,  yet  one  which  might  ac«* 
complish  the  same  object,  he  should  be 
disposed,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
to  accept  the  passing  of  such  an  act  as 
an  assurance  of  the  remotal  of  those 
doubts. 

The  Lard  Chanedhr  said,  that  if  the 
law  turned  out  to  be  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be,  he  would  rather  pass  a  law  for  the 
benefit  of  those  pcfsoos  than  otherwise. 
When  the  question  of  what  the  law  was, 
came  to  be  regularlv  discussed,  he  would 
state  the  grosmds  or  bis  opinion  respect* 

fag  it. 

Lord  HoOiiiif  obserred,  that  the  learn* 
ed  lord  seemed  to  hate  forgotten  that  he 
liad  already  twice  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  course  oif  the  piesent  session. 
He  would  not  fentare  to  say,  that  the 
Jeamed  lord  had  stated  what  tnelaw  was ; 
but  he  had  stated,  that  it  was  such  as 
ouffht  to  iaduoe  the  House  to  pause 
beuwe  they  psssod  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Unitarians  on  the  subfect  of 
marriage.  The  petitioners  had  taken  the 
«nly  manly  course  which  they  couM 
adopt;  and  if  the  learned  lord  had  follow^ 
ed  the  sanm  example,  he  would  have 
stated  what  raally  was  the  kw,  and  not 
left  it  to  be  understood  that  he  sttU  be- 
Jieved  them  fiable  to  be  punished  under 
Ihe  fipmmon  law.    This  was  a  subject 


which  called  for  inqufay,  as  it  involved 
the  interests  of  that  great  portion  of  the 
comamnity  which  consisted  of  Disinters  i 
for  the  doubts  thrown  out  did  not  aShcS 
the  Unitarians  alone,  but  every  description 
of  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  es* 
tablished  dinrch.    It  appeared,  from  the 
opbion  of  chief  justice  Foster  and  lord 
Mansfield    an  opinion  to  which  Blacks 
stone  seemed  to  assent— that  the  whole 
dissenUng  body  in  this  country  existed 
by  sufferance    that  they  were  all  liable 
to  be  indicted— that  their  institutions,  for 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  education,  all 
stood  on  a  sandy  foumlation,  and  might 
be  swept  awav  by  a  process  at  law.   How* 
ever,  on  the  late  discussion  of  the  Catho- 
iic  question,  those  who  anproved  most  off 
this  interpretation  of  the  taw,  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  many  kind  exprsssions  to- 
wtfds  the  Dissenters.  These  persons  were 
then  called  *<our  Aotestant  brethren,*' 
in  the  same  way  as  Hotspur  had  been 
called  <«  Gentle  Harry  Per^,**  and «« kind 
cousin.''    He  durst  not  follow  up  the 
quotation  and  say  <<  the  devil  take  such 
ooieners."    But,  the  spirit  of  kindnms 
with  which  the  Dissenters  were  to  be 
treated,  was  plainly  shown  a  fewdavsafker, 
when  a  part  of  tliat  body  came  forward 
to  ask  of  parliament  a  small  boon,  which 
many  of  the  dicnitaries  of  the  church,  to 
their  honour,  declared  was  not  merely  a 
boon  to  the  petitioners,  but  to  the  tkigy 
of  the  establishment  also.    As  soon  aa 
the  bill  came  to  be  discussed,  up  jumped 
a  person  and  said,  <*Who  are  your    I 
have  found  out  an  act  of  pariiament  which 
prochums  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  detestable 
crime."    This  supposed  mlicataon  of  the 
law  to  Unitarians  was  tbunded  on  the 
maxim ;  1st,  that  Christiani^  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  next, 
that  to  deny  the  Trinity  is  to  deny  Chria* 
tianity.   As  to  die  first  of  these  points,  he 
could  not  help  being  surprisea  to  find 
upon  what  slender  grounds  it  was  fiMUided. 
Whst  was  the  meaning  of  this  maxim ) 
If  lord  Raymond  and  justice  Holt  said, 
that  Christianity  was  part  and  paieel  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  lord  Mansfield 
said,  in  hnf^uage  more  precise,  that  re- 
vealed  reliauNn  was  not  to  be  reviled,  and 
that  to  revtis  it  waa  punishable^  it  fisDowed 
that  if  these  phrases  were  legal  termsp 
they  must  have  a  legal  meaomg  attadied 
to  them.    Wee  it  the   holy  scrfptures 
which  constituted  the  Christianity  which 
was  said  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  ? 
If  SO9  then  no  persons  who  builtlbeir  fiuth 
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on  ChMi  fltriptttrei  coikid  be  wnA  to  dMy 
ChritliMii^>  Bati  psrliBlM  the  Ghris^ 
Cianitj  Biewit  ims  Ihtt  wbioh  exMiti  at 
the  time  to  i^hidi  the  odgie  ef  tbii  leu 
laetim  referred.  If  eoi  their  lenUbj|M 
were  placed  in  A  ciirleiis  dileanMi;  ror 
the  J  ouj^ht  Dovr  to  believe  m  thet  tt  aafdi^ 
•laiitialioDi  which  eveiir  penen  was  called 
tiMm  to  abjuie  before  he  ceold  tit  id  that 
House.    lie  wished  the  Hoaee  to  see  the 


coniequeDcet  of  eztendiDj^  the  appUeatioii 
of  this  maxim.    He  remuided  taeir  lord* 


of  the  important  decision  in  the  re* 
tBarkid>le  case  of  Mn  Evans,  who,  being 
fined  for  not  accepting  an  effice,  refused 
to  pay  the  fincy  on  the  ground  that  he,  iii 
takmg  aiice>  would  he  reantred  to  eon* 
form  to  the  church  of  Bngiandi  which  as 
a  Diasenter,  he  would  not  do.  He  was 
aaiwered,  that  his  verr  nenHSonfermsty 
wae  itself  a  crime,  and  therefore  coold 
aftrd  no  ground  for  his  not  paying  the 
fine.  After  the  tfaase4iad  gene  through 
the  courts  below,  it  came#  by  appeal  be* 
fore  their  lordships,  and  tba  HObse  de* 
cided,  that  fAt,  Evans  was  act  obliged  to 
fMSy  the  fine.  The  ground  of  this  deeU 
sion  was,  that  the  ToleralioD  act  gave  a 
right  of  protection  to  all  Disiemers. 
8mce  the  passing  of  the  late  act  lehrtive 
to  Unitarians,  those  persons  stood  In  ths 
same  situation  as  aU  other  Proteslaot 
Dissenters ;  and  if  the  Tdetation  act  did 
not  protect  them,  it  afforded  no  security 
to  any  membeia  of  any  sect  whateyer< 

The  Lord  Cibiwelbr  said,  he  had  given 
no  opittioa  of  his  own  on  the  snbfeot  of 
the  kw  es  it  applied  to  the  UmtarisM. 
Ho  had  merely  stated  what  had  aetoaHy 
passed  in  the  courts  of  kw  m  West^ 
niaster-halL 

Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


BOUSKOF  COMMOirs. 
Tuisdajft  Jvly  5» 
CovDUCT  or  Lord  Charlbo  Sombr- 

aST  AT  TBB  Cap»  09  OoOD  HoFB — Pt^ 

TiTioH  ov  Mr.  Bissov  Boxwrts.  ]  Mr. 
Brougham  presented  the  feUowiog  peti« 
tiovfrcm  Mr.  Bishop  Burnetii  of  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope.  The  oeHtents  of 
dm  petition  were  as  foUowr:-^ 

««That  your  petitioner  havfa^g  pro- 
scsited  sundry  ^evances  to  ydur  boa- 
euiible  House,  mcolpatnig  the  oondudi 
ofi  Ida  excellency  the  covemor  of  the 
Gepoof  Good  Hope,  and  that  faioezce^ 
Mcy'a  return  to  iMs  eeuasry  to  teprf 
yoisr  petitioner's  cfaavgsi  at  the '  nrnit  ses« 


sibn  of  pBrManient  appeavittg'  to  be  the 
probable  0Dneei|uencU8  of  the  diieotslou 
ihereon^  ytmr  petitioner  ifombly  submita 
to  ^our  henouraUe  House^  that  be  should^ 
in  justteei  be  permiitod  to  avail  himself 
of  the  interval  b  oollteting  bis  evidence 
at  the  Cape  for  eubitsntiatiag  the  aceosa- 
tioas  he  has  advtooed. 

**  Your  petitfonoTi  wall  a#afe  that  la 
proasoUog  this  inquiryi  he  is  oppoaing 
himself  to  the  concentrated  fbroe  of  a 
gigantie  power,  has  no  security  but  in  the 
justice  and  sjrmpathy  of  your  honoorsMo 
House  3  and  as  be  hu  no  hesitfliien  in 
declaring,  that  with  the  ooUeetion  of  hil 
evidence,  thus  facilitated,  he  cannot 
only  prove  the  charges  ahesdy  adduced, 
but  others  alaor  of  equal  msgnitude,  he 
trusts  that  your  honoutable  House,  in  its 
parsmount  UMposftlon  to  furthet  the  first 
end  of  its  high  calliag,  will  perceive  the 
necessity  of  allowing  yeut  petitioner,  the 
accuser,  to  approach  the  barof  yoor  hon^i 
oosable  House  upon  equal  terms  witt 
lord  Charles  Somerset,  the  accused. 
'  **  Your  petitienet  begs  further  to  pre^ 
sent,  that  as  the  unwarrantable  violenee  bf 
hisdenortatlon  from  the  Cape  was  a  virtodl 
inhibition  to  the  securhy  of  evidence  of 
any  kindi  even  to  the  proof  of  his  banish^ 
ment,  your  honourable  House  trill  not 
pennit  your  petkiooer  to  app^r  beforo 
It  disqualified  by  iofnttioe  to  bring  boam 
charges  of  oppression  and  persecution. 

*<  Yoarpetitioaer's  private  afiaira^— if 
ho  may  presume  to  offisr  so  inconse* 
quential  a  motive  for  consideration  to 
your  honourable  Houso«-4Hiperatively  do- 
maud  bis  preseuoe  at  the  Cape,  appellant, 
as  he  is,  in  niae  oauses  befofo  the  fuN 
Court  of  Justice,  each  involving  very  im« 
portent  issues  to  himself  and  his  brother 
oolonistsy  and  the  fiat  of  his  competence 
^  IHK^  han^g  upon  Aeir  decision. 

**Yoor  petitioner  respectfullT  adds, 
that  he  should  have  mantmted  fern  seal 
ia  vhidlcation  of  bis  violated  rights  as  a 
British  subject,  as  a  man,  andasagentle- 
man,  bat  for  an  hapeacbment  of  his  vera^ 
ciqr>  and  a  direct  chaiffO  ef  conspiracy 
brought  against  him  bv  die  under  secret 
tary  of  suto  for  the  Colonial  department. 
Your  petitioaev  is  from  hence  solemnly 
determined  to  prove  his  charges  to  tlio 
world,  evan  should  his  eaeellency  lord 
Charles  Somerset  not  tfratt  Mmself  of 
the  permiBSMm  to  return,  ^aatisd  wy  Ms 
mi(jesty*s  govemaBcnt^  oeaMrarv  to  d  most 
aifronung  ioMsHcation  of  earl  BaAorst, 
tkit  your  pwti«nef*s  iaiportttaity  le  the 
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amiih  Animiea^ 


odonkl  •  dapaHoMot  ks vltad  irma  hk 

his  complaints* 

<<  ycMir  p^tition^i:  ther^fqrq  pcaj^«»  that 
jQ^T  honourable  House  will,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  premises,  adopt  such  mea- 
sures for  his  inmediale  return  te  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  magoituda 

of  th9i  occaniop  'm^m$  imi4  the  muAmi 
^  ]fomr  hQn9^uraUf  %yse  w/^  d^9» 
prpp^r  ^ ,  ^nd  jour  petitioner  will  ever 
pray.  (Sighed)  B.  Burnbtt. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  this  petition 
contained,  gtmei  chttgei»  aiMl  ha  wished 
m  IsMm  irhelhw  thsre  w^d  k9  any 
fiitpUiti^  afforded  by  government  to  tha 
petitioner  to  r«tum  to  thq  Capcj  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  subst^- 
tiate  them  ? 

Mr.  Cunning  wal  at  a  lose  to  eoneeive 
vpo»  what  groiiind  government  oouldbe 
(sailed  upoo  to  aasisi  with  inQ«ey  ayary 
person  who  chose  to  prefer  amaif^U^ 
against  public  functionaries  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,   that  the  right  hon. 

Enllensan  misunderstood  his  ^jeoU  Mr. 
irnett  had  be^  banished  froiB  theC^pe 
\f^\qri  Q.  ^iwt^eHi  aad.  it  was  oeces^ 
^y  that  h^  shoul4  returu  to  obtain  evi- 
dence in  support  of  hia  petitiop*  Would 
l^e  be  permuted  to  dp  so? 

Mr.  WUmot  Horiom  said,  it  waa  not  at 
aU  essential  ta  tha  casa  of  ihia  peiitieBer 
Ibat  ha  should  ga.  ta  the  Capo;  far  avi* 
^iinaa^  At  l^a«^.  hUhai^o  ^  had  not  baaa 
i^ow%  th«J^  such  evideoQe  was  necasaary^ 
When  it  had,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
enlertajning  thj^  qi|estion  of  permitting 
him  to  return.  Bvery  statement  which 
ha  had  hitherto  made^  had  turned  am  lo 
ha  uofouadedt 

Oi^dfif^  to  lie  9a  tjl^  tattle* 

South  AmbricaO  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  said,  he  had  come  down,  to  the 
Hous^  in  order  to  answer  certain  ques* 
liana  whiah  had  been  put|  od  a  pjpeed^ 
11^  aveniagt  bf  tha  aeoii  aipnber  for 
Taiunton  (Mr.  fiapog),  ifthoo^he  did  not 
now  see  ia.  his  phu^e*  Ine  hoD»  member  had 
remarked,  that  an  individual  of  great  re- 
spectajbility,  accredited  to  this  coaotryby 
toe  stale  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  bad  not  beea 
paaaevted  at  t^a  bat  lavaa ;  and,  from  that 
fiu:t,  the  hon.  member  had  inferrjid.  that 
aome  interference  had  been  used  by  foreign 
paweis  to  asavant  that  gantlamaa'a  baiw 
sa  raoaived,  -  Tbia  sogaestian  ha  dasurad 
to  say  waa  wholly  void^foundatioii.  lla^ 
attaDpt  had  beea  made  on  the  part  of 


aajr  fsraig*  atate  lo  /lagaiate^  in-  Urn 
sligb^si  d^giaai*  the  aoaduet  af  tUa 
eouatry  towaids  any  of  thaalateaaf  Soath 
AaMflka  t  nat,  ilauah  aa  aataaipt  had  baaa 
■sada^  eaold  there  have  bean  the  feasl 
fhaaoe  af  its  being  aocoeasful.  Hha  laa^ 
aaa  lahy  the  individaal  in  ^eatiiiDhadaal 
been  prasealed,  was,  that  although  haap^ 
paaied  in  the  character  af  envoy  esttaaap 
Maay  aoi  waiatai  planipatanttaiy,  hahad 
no  f^u^r  ciedeaiials.  The  state  af 
WiMiaas  Ayiaa  had  acnl  Ihui  gentleaian  a 
|>aper  appointing  him  ninister  plenipolen* 
tiary  lo  thia  coantey,  but  makhig  hiaa 
nmialapr  pkaipelealiary  alao  to  fraaae; 
and  ha  did  think  thai  Bagland  was  not 
atjaUing  laa  much  upon  cereoiooy  in  sajF* 
ipg  that  abe  moat  have  an  entire  miniater 
ta  heraaKl  It  had  baan  soggeslady  iasaaia 
qoartaia^  that  these  ssales,  ishiah  wata  as 
new  possaia  ia  the  divisifa  af  the  worlds 
might  well  beplaaed, in aapaa pomla, apoa^ 
a  more  free  footing  than  the  older  ooeaT 
In  this  viiQW,^  he  by  no  maana  agreed.  Ha 
thought  it  was  s.ufficient  that  they  were 
fully  and  regularly  brought  into  the  conw 
monity  ainatfopisi  and,  as  lar  as  hi^  ad« 
▼ice  wentf  the  same  fuH  obaerrance  of  aU 
foimsandarrangemenla  aheald  be  raqmred 
from  them,  ae  from  the  oldest,  best  sa» 
eured)  or  maaf  deapotie  gavernmenls  eos- 
isting.  The  paper  which  thia  geatteeMn 
produced  wight  be  aofficiaat  betwaa  hia 
govejjnqaent  Mtd  himself;  but  it  waa  aot 
sufficient  between  bis  government  and  thia 
country;  nor  could  he  be  properly admiu 
ed  iaio  the  conditioa  of  a  minister  with* 
aa^  paoduclng  the  tenal  and  uaoal  cf»* 
dantia)s»  Thera  waa  aaother  pointt  upoQ 
which  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words*  la 
^q  happenedf,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  year,  the  state  of  Buenoa 
Ayres  had  appomted  a  British  subject,  a 
gentleman  wiio  was  a  partner  in  a  con- 
sidaaable  mercasitile  bouse  in  thiacountrj^ 
ita  consul-general  fiw  Eoglaad*  In  thafe 
capacity  the  individual.  alludeA  to  had 
called,  upon  hini».and«  tendering  his  com- 
mission, had  proposed  to  enter  with  hiot 
into  the  discussion  of  hiffhly  material  po« 
litical  traaaactioaai  Now,  under  aacb 
circamslaiicas^  he  had  no  heaitattOD  vob 
decidedlv  refusing  to  lialen  to  that  gentle* 
man;  and  he  had«  moreover,  refiiaed  even  to 
see  him  a  second  time.  He  had  taken  that 
course,  iu  the  first  place,  because  the  ap- 
pointasant  in  queatmn  Imd  not  been  regu- 
lar; bat  ha  had  fidt  aaathar  obfaotiaa,  aft 
<»  jwalar.  iaipmtaaefc  la.  all  the  aslahi 
l^tiona  of  EngUnd  with  theaa  nan 
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there  had  been  a  greet  ded  move  of  cooi^ 
mercial  and  of  epeeulative,  than  of  politic 
cal  actual  tra&BactioD.  And  whoever 
considered  what  had  been  the  fluctuation 
of  various  projects  within  the  last  year  in 
this  countm  would  see,  that  it  was  only 
taking  a  proper  precaution,  iHien  he  had 
ei^ressea  a  desire  that  the  states  of 
America,  generally,  would  not  appoint 
British  merchants  in  this  country  to  be 
their  consuls.  Upon  the  same  principlci 
lie  had  written  to  his  Majesty's  Charg6 
d'Affiiires  at  Buenoe  Ayres^  and  to  the 
resident  ministers  at  other  places,  re- 
questing that  such  nominations  might  not 
teke  pmoe  in  future.  He  had,  moreover, 
written  to  the  officers  of  this  country  ap- 
pointed in  America,  generally,  desirinff 
that  the^  would  not  engage  in  commercid 
transactions;  and  he  niui  removed  any 
whom  he  thought  to  have  done  so  in 
deqpite  of  that  prohibition. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednadayt  J^  6. 
Thb  Kino's  Spesch  at  thb  Closx 
ov  THs  Sbssion.J  After  die  royal 
assent  had  been  given  to  sundry  bills,  the 
Session  was  put  an  end  to,  by  Commission. 
Upon  which  occasion,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor delivered  the  following  speech : 

^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
*'Tbe  business  of  the  Session  being 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  are  com- 
manded by  bis  Majesty  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  which  he  feels  in  releas- 
iog  you  from  your  laborious  attendance 
in  Parliament. 

<<  His  Majesty  returns  you  his  warmest 
acknowledgements  for  the  zeal  and  as- 
sidttity  with  which  you  have  prosecuted 
the  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  he  recommended  to  you  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session. 

**  It  is  a  particular  gratification  to  his 
Mi^esty,that  the  tranquillity  and  improved 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  rendered  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  you  had  invested  his 
Majesty  no  longer  necessary  for  the  public 
safety. 

<*  His  Majesty  it  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  you»  that  he  receives  from 
dl  Foreign  Powers  thestrongest  assurances 
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of  their  friendly  disposition  ^Mrards  this 
country,  and  of  their  desire  to  maintain 
the  general  peace. 

<<  While  his  Majesty  regrets  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war  in  the  East  Indies 
with  the  Burmese  government,  he  trusts 
that  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  British 
and  native  forces  employed  in  operations 
in  the  enemjr's  territory  may  lead  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
contest. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*<We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
Majesty  to  thank  you  for  the  Supplies  which 
you  have  granted  to  him  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  express  the  satisfaction  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  reduction  you  have  found 
it  practicable  to  make  in  the  burthens  of 
his  people. 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
<^His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
assure  you,  that  he  is  highly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  measures  you  have  adopted  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  for  extending  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects  by  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  restric- 
tions, and  from  the  beneficial  relaxations 
wluch  you  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
introduce  into  the  colonial  system  of  this 
country. 

**  These  measures,  his  Majesty  is  per- 
suaded, will  evince  to  his  subjects  in 
those  distant  possessions,  the  solicatude 
with  which  Ptoliament  watches  over  their 
welfiure :  they  tend  to  cement  and  consoli- 
date the  interests  of  the  colonies  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty confidently  trusts  that  they  will  con- 
tribute to  promote  that  general  and  in- 
creasing prosperity,  on  which  his  Majesty 
had  the  happiness  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Session,  and 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
contmues  to  pervade  every  part  of  hia 
kingdom." 

After  whichf  the  Lord  Chanoellor  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament  to  the  85tb  of 
August. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  5th  JANUARY,  1825. 

CLASS. 

L  •  -  -i  PuBUO  Incm>icb. 

II.  «  -  -   POBLIO  EZFBNDITUBS. 
hi/-  -  -  CONSOLIDAVBD  FuND. 
IV.  -  -  -  PUBLIO  FUNDXD  DbBT. 

V.  -  -  -  Unvumdeo  Dbbt. 
VI.  -  -  «  DispoBiTiofi  OF  Grants. 
VII.  -  -  -  Abbbabb  and  Balanobb. 
VIII.  ...  Tbadb  and  Navigation. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— -An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Rbvbnubb  and  Extraordinary  Resources, 

Ireland,  for  the  Year 


BBADI  or  UVW  Ul. 


OrHiiiAtB  Hebeuius. 


ClMtOOU  

Excise  . . .  ^. 

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  the  Blanagement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes 

FMt  Office   

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  . . 

Crown  Lands • 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue    

Lottery;  Surplus  Produce  after  Payment  of 
Prizes   « •• 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices    . . 

Poundage  Fees,  Pdte  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


CaOSB  IICEIPT. 


15,491,1^ 

30,779,303 

7,672,411 

5.328,197 
2,255,239 


62,534 

67,837 

282,126 


10  7i 

13  8i 

0  9i 

8  0^ 

15  7i 


5  11 

14    8 

0    8 


ToTAu  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


12,150,526  18  10} 


W^tt  ItoourcM. 


Amount  of  Savings  on  the  Third  ClasB  of  the 
Civil  List...7T. 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List  on  account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  G«o.  3    

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company, 
on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions  &c.  of 
his  Miyesty*s  Forces  serving  in  the  East  In- 
dies, per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  a  71    

From  the  Commisnoners  for  the  Issue  of  Ex 
chequer  Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c  34,  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Poor 

Money  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions  

From  several  County  Treasurers,  and  others  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  for  improving  Post  Roads,  for 
building  Gaols,  for  the  Pblice,  for  Public 
Worics,  employment  of  the  Poor,  &c.   ..... 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundiy  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the 

Public rr. 


Totals  of  the  Public  Inooine  of  the  United 
Kingdom  •••••..,....,, 


9,869    2    1 


252,213 
39,888 


2    6 

S    4 


Kcpayaott,  Allowincei, 

DMCowits,  Dnvbacks, 

•ad  Boimtki  of  the 

nature  of  Drmvbwki^  *c 


£^ 

1,937»125 

2,338,385 

246,005 

6,857 
86,388 


«•    if. 

8  6| 
8  %\ 
4  Hi 

0  8| 
6    8| 


HUT  KICOrT 
wttiBOHTcir, 
deductive 
ISPAYMKim* 


9,748  11  0} 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 


160,901  9  5} 
411,949  19  10| 


£.       «. 

13,554,033  2 
28,440,917  5  51 
7,426,405  15 

5,221,340  7  31 
2,168,851  8  11 


62,534  5  11 

67,837  14  8 

282,126  0  8 

9,869  S  I 

252,213  2  6 

39,888  8  4 

9,748  11  01 


4,614,761    9    Ii57i635,765    4    9 


69,310,912    4    1 


4^614,761    9    1| 


7,827  5  2 

1.100  0  0 

1,733,338  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 


160,901    9    51 
411,949  19  lOf 


64,696,150  14  HI 


WhitehaU,  Treasury  Chambers, 
lOtfa  Mmh  1825. 


{ 


CLASS    L— P  UBLIC    INCOME. 


Ill 


constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grbat  Britain  an^ 
ended  5th  January,  1825. 


iBCladiDf 

BAlANCia 

MtiteBdlai  5th  juu  ISM. 

Chuinof  Cdllcetloa,  ud 

otter  rtjrnientt 
oat  or  the  Income,  la  It* 
ProireM  to  tteEjccheqiier. 

PATMSVM 

lato  the 
BXCHIQDEB. 

■ALAHCn  Ud  UUJ 

otttsundlni 
00  Mh  Itmiarr,  tStft. 

TOTAL  DUCIUBGE 

oTtte 
ncOMS. 

lata  Mr  coo 
fcr  vUch  th 
GroMheoci|u. 

£.       «.    d. 

£.       «.    d. 

£.          M.     d. 

£.        9.    d. 

£.       «.    d. 

i:.*.  d 

13,933,079  19    Ih 

39,879,114  18  11} 

7|887,375   7  11 

8,834,434    0    U 

1,707,764    5  10* 

317,309  18    7} 

11,337,741    6    8{ 

86,768,039  19  14 

7,344^048    7    0^ 

369,9]  4  13    9| 
1,463,310  13    If 
486,083    8    3 

13,933,079  19    14 

89,879,114  18  Uf 

7,887,375    7  11 

9    8    t 
4    5    8 
8  16    7 

5,468,318    3    3 
3,383,536  15    1 

329,704    0    5i 
655,914    9    4} 

4,938,070    3  10| 
1,520,615    7    8^ 

316,443  17  10 
806,006  18    1 

5,468,818    3    3 
3,388,536  15    I 

5  15    8 
36  13    6 

66,100    5    5 

67,853    7    6 

358,834  17    5| 

1,433  19  10 
10,703    9    8 
346,008  11    9i 

61,374  13  10 

57,134  10    0 

966  13    4 

3,891  18    9 
14    7  10 
111,859  13    4} 

66,100    5.  5 
.    67,858    7    6 
358,834  17    5| 

3    5    9 
15  15    6 
18    1    6 

13,437    3    Oj 

3,191  18    6 

5,189  16    3 

4^055    8    3} 

13,437    3    0} 

13    1    4 

858,313    3    6 

38,888.  8    4 

7,006  13    3 

•                 mm 

345,306    9    3 
39,888    8    4 

"       »       • 
™       "        • 

853,813    3    6 
39,888    8    4 

0  15  10 

9,748  11    Oi 

9,748  11    Oi 

- 

9,748  11    0} 

— 

60,356,399  18    6 

5,413,461    7    5} 

53,803,018    5  10 

8,740,990    5    3 

60,356,399  18    6 

6    7    8 

7,837    5    3 

... 

7,887    5    8 

•        •        • 

7,837    5    8 

,^^ 

1,100    0    0 

< 

1,100    0    0 

- 

1,100    0    0 

— 

1,733,333    6    8 

-.      -       - 

1,733,333    6    8 

«                     s                    • 

1,733,333    6    8 

— 

60,000    0    0 

- 

60,000    0    0 

•               •               • 

60,000    0    0 

— 

185,373    9    0 

■        •        ■• 

185,873    9    0 

-        -       - 

1854173    9    0 

-- 

^660,000    0    0 

•       "       - 

4,669,000    0    0 

• 

4,660,000    0    0 

— 

160,091    9    5| 

s       *       • 

160,901    9    51 

s                    V                    • 

160,901    9    5} 

— 

411,949  10  10} 

as* 

411,949  19  10} 

• 

411,949  19  10} 

— 

67,516,785    8    8 

5,413,461    7    5| 

59,363,403  16    0} 

3,740,980    5    3  67,516,785    8    H 

— 

J.  C.  HERMES. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  II. — ^An  Account  of  the  Obdinaby  Rbvbnubs  and  Extbaobdinary 

the  Year  ended 


HEADS  or  REVENUE. 


Customs ^ 

Excise • • 

Stamps    , 

Taxes,  under  the  'Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  . . .  .^ 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars. . . . 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue  

Lottery,  Surplus  Produce  after  Payment  of  Prizes 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues  •  • 


Ot^tx  Kesotttces. 

Amount  of  Savings  on  the  third  Class  of  the 
Civil  Ust ; 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List^  on  Account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan»rai8ed 
for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3  

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company 
on  Account  of  retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.-of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies, 
per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Issue  of  Exche 
quer  Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3|  c  34,  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Poor  

Money  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions 

Iniprest  Monies  repaid  to  sundry  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

ToTAUB  of  the  PttUic  Income  of  Great 
Britain    ••ttt* 


CROSS  RECEIPT. 


13,643,528 

28,813,183 

7,155,508 

5,228,197 
2,055,636 


62,534 

67,837 

283,126 

9,869 

252,213 

39,888 


7  Hi 

17  H 

0   o| 

8  Oi 

17  u 


5  11 

14  8 
0  8 

2  1 
2  6 
8  4 


57,610,523  5  1 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,(00  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

202,825  18  Oi 


64,400,883  3  11) 


ReptTmcnta,  AUmrincca, 

Ditcoaou,  Drawback*, 

and  Boaniiea  of  the 

nature  of  Dravbadu. 


,£. 


g.     l/. 


NETT  RECBtfT 
wItUaUic  Year«aflcr 

deductinf 
RKPAYMfafTSk  Ac. 


£' 


«.  d. 


1,703,852  6  4 
2,324,155  1  11 
238,913  15  5} 

6,857  0  8) 
66,717  9  0 


4^340,495  13  5) 


4,340,495  13  5) 


11,939,676  1  7i 

26,489,028  15  lo| 

6,916,594  4  6| 

5,221,340  7  3( 

1,988,919  8  li 


62,534  5  11 

67,837  14  8 

282,126  0  8 

9,869  2  I 

252,213  2  6 

39,888  8  4 


53,270,027  11  7i 


7,827  5  3 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

202325  18  Oi 


60,060,387  10  6 

iaaaaBSBBOBB 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
.  28th  Febiuuy  I8lt5.         i 


OLASS   I^PUBLIC    INCOME. 


[y 


Rbsourcss,  oonstitutiiig  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Bbitaxn,  for 
5th  January,  1825. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

includiAf 

BALANCEI 

oaMMdiBf  Stb  JM.  1894. 


-f. 


d. 


i 


12,280,858  16  2 

27,844^088  18  10 

7,851,462  1  1 

5,468,218  2  2 

2,157,228  2  2 


66,100  5  5 

67,852  7  6 

358,834  17  H 

12,437  3  Oi 

252,213  2  6 

38,888  8  4 


55,798,576  4  9 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

a 

60,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

902,885  18  Oi 


62,588,836  3  7 


chMiM  «f  collcctioa  ud 

oUmt  r«f  oiciitt 
oat  of  the  lacoac,  in  its 
Prof  KM  to  ihcEBCh«q««r. 


,£. 


d. 


1,715,058  1  7i 
1,400,828  9  7^85 
180,067  13  H 


389,704  0  5i 
550,139  4  11 


1,433  19  10 

10,703  9  8 

846,006  li  9i 

3,191  18  6 

7,006  13  3 


4,444,868  8  8| 


PATMiirre 

iBto  the 
IXCHiaUEIL 


£.  M.  d. 

10,839,741  19  II 

"",113,883  5  7 

6,753,097  0  4 


4,988,070  3  10) 
1,444,000  0  0 


61,374  18  10 

57,134  10  0 

966  13  4 

5,189  16  3 

845,806  9  3 

39,888  8  4 


48,881,958  18  11) 


7,887  5  8 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

185473  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

808,885  16  at 


MAlAweu  ntf  111X1 

oii(ataa4iafl 
M  ith  Jaaiurj,  IMS. 


£.         9,  d. 

385,458  15  5} 

1,389,877  ^  84 

318,877  7  71 

816,443  17  lb 

163,088  17  3 


3,891  18  9 

14  7  10 

111,859  18  4i 

4,055  8  3i 


TOTAL  DISCHABGC 

ofUw 

IHCOML 


£*         9,  d, 

18,880,858  16  8| 

87,844,088  18  lOf 

7,851,468  1  1 

5,468,818  S  8 

8,157,888  a  8 


66,100  5  6 

67,858  7  6 

358,834  17  5 

18,437  3  Oi 

858,813  8  6 

39,888  8  4 


8,478,361  3  1 


4,444,868  8  8) 


55,672,318  17  9| 


55,798,576  4  9 


8^78,861  3  1 


7,887  5  8 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

185,873  9  0 

4^660,000  0  0 

808,885  18  .0} 


08,588,936  3  7 


Ibr  vblcli  the 
CroM  Receipt 


£•  «.  if. 

8  0  & 
3  16  0 
8  10    4 

5  15    8 
84    7  10 


3  5  9 
15  15  6 
18    I    7 

18    1    4 
0  15  10 


5  18    6 


J.  C.  MERRIES, 


vi3 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


No.  III.— An  Acooimt  of  the  Okdinaby  Rbybnuxb  and  Eztraordinaby 

ended  5th 


UAMOP  ttTSWE. 


^t'btiuiTS  Stttorate. 


CuBtams  ••• ••• 

Excite  .•..•••••'• ......••..•.. 

Stitopc 

Tuesy  repealed  by  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  9 

PtetOiBoe 

Ptottflagfe  FV(M,  Pellp  Fees,  CsBudtiet,  Treainiry 
Fees,  and  Hoaidtal  Pees 


TeriL  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


CMOS  micnrr. 


€^t^  Itootttds. 

Fh>m  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
on  acoouiit  of  Advances  made  by  the  Tceasuzy 
for  completing  the  North  Square  of  the  said 

College,  per  Act  54  Geo.  3,  c.  167 

^On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 

Treasury  for  improving  Post  Roads  in 

Ireland,  under  Act  45  Geo.  3,  c.  43. . . . 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 

Treasuiy  for  building  Gaols,  under  Act 

50  Geo.  3,  c.  103  

^  ^  .  On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Q  ^  (      Treasury,  for  Police  in  proclaimed  Dis- 
^     tricts,  under  Acts  54  Geo.  3,  c.  131,  and 

3Geo.^  C.103 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  Public  Works  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  under  Acts  57 
Oso.  3,  c.  34  and  1S4,  and  3  Geo.  4, 

c.  lis,  and3Geo.4,  c84 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Ac- 
coontantB,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  PuSlic 

ToTiOa of.thft  PubUc  Iiimae4)nMlttd  » 


i' 

! 


1,847,630    9    71 
I,966;il8  15  n 
516,903    0    9 

199,602  18    5( 

9,748  II    0^ 


4,540,003    8    9} 


liiaceontt,  ftc. 


833,873  3  8{ 

14,830  6  ^ 

7,091  9  6 

19,670  17  8^ 


VETT  IICEIFT 
withia  the  Yew.  after 

dedocdag 
KKTATIfEim,  AC 


£,       9.  d, 

1,614,357  0  5 

1,951,888  9  7| 

509,811  II  3 

179,938  0  9i 

9,748  11  Oi 


1,107  13  10 

6,036  6  8| 

24,178  13  3} 

89,011  13  7i 


40,573  1  lU 
809,134  1  10| 


4»910/>89  0  Xi 


874,365  15  8^  4,865,737  13  li 


874»865  15  8} 


1»107  13  10 

6,036  6  ^ 

8^178  13  3} 

89,011  13  71 


40,573  I  11) 
809,134  1  lOi 


4|635,763  4  5) 


^ 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  ? 
lOth  Maich  1885.  S 


CLASS   I.-O'UBLIC   INCOME. 


C^ 


Rbsouboss,  oonstitutiiig  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Ibmuoud,  for  Uie  Year 
jBXLuaty,  1825. 


TOTAL  nonu 
tectatfiAf 

■ALAHCES 

JaB.18M. 


Chuics  or  OellectlM,aidl 

other  PiyawDti 
o«t  of  tlM  laconCf  iait* 


j£.         «.  d. 


1,651,837  S  10, 
8,035,086  0 
635,913  6  10 


^ 


885,308  18  11^ 
9,748  11  Oi 


4,557,883  13    9 


£.       #.  d. 

519,365  18  6 

306,835  16  3 

37,888    S  m 


105,775    4    5i 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6    8| 

84,178  13    3| 

89,011  13    7] 


40,573    1  11) 
809,184    1  10) 


4^,849    5    1 


969,199    4    9 


969,199    4    9 


PATHtVIB 

■  telolte 

IXCiUQVU. 


£.       «.    d. 


1,067,999    7    1 
1,654,756  14 
490,945    6 


It 


■ALAIICtl  taA  BUX4 
ooMtadtog 


£.        9.    d. 


76,615    7    8i 
9,748  11    Oi 


3,380,065    6  10) 


1,107  13  10 

6,036  6  8i 

84,178  13  3| 

89,011  13  3| 


40,573  1  111 
809,184  1  10| 


3,690,090  18  Si 


44,461  17 
73^433 
107,745 


17  SI 
9  5| 

14  74 


48,918  0  9} 


868,559  8  1) 


TOTAL  DOCHABCt 
oftkv 


IMTCnt. 


i:. 


«•  ii. 


1,651,887    8  lOf 

8/)B5,086    0    Ol 

636,913    6  10 


885,308  18  111 
9,748  11    Ot 


iir.    f .  if. 

19  17    8 
11    6  11 

7    4    0 

49  It    8 


968yfi59    8    li 


4,557,883  13    9 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6  8i 

34^178  13  3} 

89,011  13  7} 


40,573    1  11} 
809,184    1  lOi 


4^987,849   5    1 


16    0    1 


J.  C.  HEMMiES. 


TinJ 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS 


S(u  IV^^As  AooouMT  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  RiysNUX  of  Gbsat  Bmi« 
RepAymentSy  Allowmoes,  DiacoaaU,  Dxawbackiy  and  Bounties  of  the  natine 
DITURE  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ezdonye  of  the  Sums  ap^ 


HiAM  or  imm. 


1^ 


ORDINARY  RKVENUB8. 

p^l^tiiMM  and  BUlt  oQtituding  on  5th  Janttaiy  1884 
Gttftomi  ••• • • 


Stimpf    • «•••••.••#• 

TntB  

Pott Offioo  ••••••••■•••  •••••••••••• 

Odo  ShiUtnr  tad  Sizpenny  Duty  on  Fenriont  and  SalAries,  and 

Fonr  Shiulngt  in  tbo  Ponnd  on  Femioafl  , 
Hackney  Coaebety  and  Hawkan  and  Fedlaif 

Crown  lands • 

Small  Bnnches  of  the  King^  Hereditary  Revenue 


Snrplua  Piodnoe  of  Lottecyy  after  oaynfiM  of  Lollei^ 

Offioeo   


Sorpliis  Feet  of  rmlated  Pnblic 

Aiundaae  Feei,  ftUa  Fees,  Casualties^  Treasury  Fees»  and 
Hospital  Fees 


lS,fi54»038  a 
88,440^17  5 
7,486,406  1£ 
5,881,340  7 
8,108,851    8 

08^584  5 
67,837  14 

888,186  0 
9,869    8 

858,813  8 
88,888    8 


Dednet  Balances  and  Bills  otttstsnding  pn  5th  Janoaiy  1835 . 

Total  Ordinary  Rarenues 


OTHER  RESOURCES. 

The  aoKmnt  of  Savings  on  the  Third  Class  of  the  Civil  list . . 

Money  brought  (torn  Civil  list,  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  •... 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  uermany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3 . . . . 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pen- 
sions,  &c.  of  bis  btiiiiesty's  Forces,  serving  in  t£e  East 
Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c  71    

By  the  Commissioners  for  the  issue  of  Enhequer  Bills,  for  the 
emphmnent  of  the  Poor,  per  Act  57  Gea  3,  a  34 

By  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions 

Bfoney  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  under  various  Acts,  for  Pnblic  Improve- 
ments   

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the  Exchequer 


d. 


11 
8 
8 
1 
6 
4 


9,748  11  ^  0) 


7,887  5  a 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

185,873  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 


160,901    9    5 
411,949  19  10 


t 


Halanres,  ace.  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers,  &c.  on  the  5th  January  1884 

Ditto  on  the  Sth  January  1885 


Bahuices  less  in  1885  than  in  1884 

Suipltti  Income  paid  into  the  Eichequer,  over  Expenditure  theraout  . 


•  •  • ••  •  •  • 


^.  M,     d. 

8,880,634  13    9 


57,535,765    4    9{ 


60,356,399  18    6 
8,740,980    5    3 


57,615,479  13    3 


7,160,385  10    Si 


64,775,865    3    5| 


8,880,634  13    9 
8,740,980    5    3 


.  79,714    8    6 
6,587,808  17    3 


Actual  Excess  of  laoone  ov^  Expenditure, 


6,508,088    8    9 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  7 
10th  March  1885.  f 


CLASS   II.~PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE. 


Ctt 


TAIN  and  Ibblamd*  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1825,  after  deducting  the 
of  Drawbacks;    together   with    an   Account   of  the   PUBLIC    EXPEN- 
plied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  period. 


SXnSIDlTUAK. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer : 


Chaiges  of  CoUectioii 
Other  Payments 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income^  prior  to  the 
Payments  into  the  Exchequer 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER: 

DifldendSy  Interesty  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1H24,  exclusive  oi 
5fl50,0S9l.  18«.  1^.  Issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills. • •.. 


37,979,068    7  11 
1,067,283  13    3 


Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Na?al  Pensions^  Sbc.  per 

Act3Geo.4,  c.51    

Ditto    -    -    Bank  of  England^  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  98   ... 


Civil  List    .       -       -    four  Quarters  to  5th  January  18i5.  • 
Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  Consolidated  Fund, 

four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1824 

Salaries  and  Allowances .- 

Officers  Courts  of  Justice • 

Expenses  of  the  Mint    

Bounties 

Miseellaneous 

Ditto    -    Ireland 


!••••..    .. 


Army 

Navy 

Ordnance.... 
MisoeUaneoQS 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  fit>m 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  the  emplovment  of  the  Poor  . «. . 

Advanoqp  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 

.  Works '. 


3,907,641  14  lU 
1,445,819  12    6 


2,214,260    0    0 
085,740    0    0 


1,057,000    0  0 

371,644    I  10| 

70,212  10  0 

96,265    4  11 

14.748    7  0 

2,956  13  8 

808,983  15  8 

300,103  10  Si 


7,573,026    2    7* 
6,161,818    3  10 
1,407,308    2  10} 
2,449,148  19    4^ 


48,434  4  2 
219,200  0  0 
327,411    0  10| 


Total  

Surplus  of  Ineome  paid  into  the  Eachequer,  over  Bxpenditnre  issued 
thereout  ., 


£.       9.    d. 


5,413,461    7    5| 


99,066,358    1    I 


3^00,000    0    0 


3,781,913    3  lOi 


17,591^1    8    H 


595,035    5    0| 


5^188,063    6    ^ 
6,587,808  17    3| 


84.775.865    3    5} 


J.  C.  UEJUUE& 


VOL.  XIII.— 


(BJ 


*3 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS 


No.  II — ^An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

the .  Expenditure  thereout^  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  Dqpart- 

exdusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption 


IKXOKE. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps   

Taxes  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  l^es,  including  Arrears  of 
Property  Tax   

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  Duty  on  Pen- 
sions and  Salaries ;  and  Four  Shillings  in 
the  Pound  on  Pensions -. . 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary 
Revenue   • 

Suiplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  Payment 
of  Lottery  Prizes  

Surplus  Fees,  regulated  Public  Offices  . .  • . 

Poundage  Fees^  Pells  Fees,  Casualties, 
Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


Applicable  lo  the 
Cou»lida(ed  Vand. 


£.        #.    d. 


8,580,882 

26,496,882 

7,244,042 


4,919,248 
l,520|615 


ToTiL  Ordinary  Revenue 


The  amount  of  Savings  on  Third  Class  of 
the  Civil  List 

Ditto  brought  from  Civil  Ust,  on  account 
of  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Ditto  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loim 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3. .  •  • 

By- the  East  India  Company  on  account  of 
retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval 
Pensions,  &c 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  Public  Works    

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
under  various  Acts  for  Public  Improve- 
ments  '. 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the 
Exchequer    • . 

Total  paid  into  the  Exchequer  •  •  • . 


13    2J 

16    5} 
7    Oi 


9    8) 
7    8i 


61,374 

57,134 

966 


12  10 
10    0 

13  4 


5,189  16    3 


39,888 
9,748 


8    4 
11    Oi 


7)827    5    2 
1,100    0    0 


1,733,333    6    8 


160,901    9    5| 
385,147  15    9 


Applicable  to  other 
Public  lenicei. 


£,       M.    d. 

2,746,858  13    0 
271,157    3    6 


8,821  14    2 


51,824^284    2  11| 


paid  Into 
the  Bxcliequcr. 


£. 


«.    if. 


245,206    9    3 


11,327,741    6    2( 

26,768,039  19  11| 

7,244,042    7    Oi 


4,922,070    3  10} 
1,520,615    7    8i 


61,374  12  10 

57,134  10  0 

966  13  4 

5,189  16  3 

245,206    9  3 

39^888    8  4 

9,748  11  Oi 


60,000    0    0 

4,660,000    0    0 

125,273    9    0 


86,808    4    1} 


52,202,018  5  10 

7,827  5    2 

1,100  0    0 

1,733,333  6    8 

60,000  0    0 

4,660,000  0    0 

125,273  9    0 

160,901  9    5i 

411,949  19  10} 


^138,119  13    0159,362,403  16    0} 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
10th  March  .1825. 


{ 


CLASS   II— P  UBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


Cn 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January^  1825^  after  abating 
mentSy  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period^ 
of  Funded  Debt>  or  for  p83ring  off  Unfunded  Debt. 


IXPBNDITUSE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Publk  Funded 
I>ebt,  four  quarters  to  lOth  October  1824,  exclusive  of|        «£.        «.    d, 
5,150,059/.  1m.  Id,  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Steduction  of  the  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 


Issued  to   the  Trustees   of   Military  and  Naval    Pensions, 

per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 . « . . 
Ditto    -    -    Bankof  England  -    -    -    4  Geo.  4,  c.  28. , . . 


Civil  List,  four  quarters  to  5th  January  1825 


Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  Consolidated  Fund,  four  quarters  to  10th  Oct.  1824  . .  •  • 


Salaries  and  Allowances 
Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice 
Expenses  of  the  Mint 
Bounties    .       -        .       . 
Miscellaneous     - 
Ditto    -    Ireland   - 

Army    

Navy    

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Melt  expcDditurc. 


27,979,068    7 
1,087,283  13 

11 
2 

2,214  260 
585J40 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1,057,000 

0 

0 

371,644 

1 

10} 

70,212  10 

6 

96,265 

4 

11 

14,748 

7 

0 

£,  9.     </. 


29,066,352     1     1 


2,800,000    0    ^ 


2,956  13  8 
808,982  15  2 
300,102  10  8i 


1  OXAIf  •...*■••.• 

Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  received  from 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends . . .  • 

By  the  Commissioneis  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  the  einplovmeht  of  Che  Poor 

Advances  out  of 'the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


7,573,026  2  7| 
6,161,818  3  10 
1,407,306  2  10^ 
2,449,148  19  4| 


2,721,912  3  lOi 


48,424  4  2 
219,200  0  0 
327.411  0  lOJ 


Total 


Sorplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditove  thereout 


17,591,301    8    8} 


52,179,565  13    8 


595,035    5    0} 


52,774,600  18    8} 
6,587,802  17    3^ 


59,362,403  16    0^ 


J.  C.  HKRRmS. 


^3 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS. 


No.  Ill ^An  Acooont  of  the  Bajuancb  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  thiB 

to  the  FuMDBD  or  Unfunded  Debt^  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Januaiyj 
-or  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt,  within  the  aame  period;  and 


Baluoes  ia  Uw  Eiobeqaer  on  5ih  Janoarj  1824 


MONEY  RAISED 
in  Um  Ymr  ended  5Ui  Janaary  18S5,  bjr  the  creation  of 

UnfoBded  Debl: 


Eiclioqinr  BUls  iMued  per  Aet  4  Geo.  4,  e.  100 


mtio 
Pitlo 


5     - 


-5    - 


*      31    •••••••••••• 


115 


Ditto  to  paj  oflT  ^,4  per  oeat  diiieiitienti,  5  Geo.  4,  o.  45 
Ditto  Pnblio  Works  ...  3  Geo.  4,  e.  86 
Ditto  ClinroheB        •        .        •        •    58  Geo.  3,  e.  45 


5,951.800  0  0 

15,000,000  0  0 

10,800,900  0  0 

5,508,000  0  0 

810,300  0  0 

194,600  0  0 


Total, 


fiorplm  of  IneoBo  peid  into  tlie  Kzehequer,  over  BipeodilorB  thereoat 


£<•       «.    d. 
9.481,879  14    4^ 


•37,758,500    0    0 


47,179.779  14    4( 
6.587.808  17    3| 


53,767,588  11    7| 


*  Bieboqaer  Bills  ciMurfed  open  Soppliea  ••••• • •( 

Ditto     -        •        .       SiakiBf  Fond  per  Aet  6  Geo.  4,  a.  45 


£,       t,    d* 

S8,856,5b0    0    0 

5,508,((KX>    0    b 


37.758,500    0    f^ 


Wlttleiialli  treaaurv  Chaadiefft,  ? 
Itl  Febhi^j  {ag(k  § 


CLASS   II^PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE. 


ExtiBEQVMA  <m  the  5th  January^  I8S4;  the  ammmt  of  Money  zaiaed  by  additiona 
1825;  the  Money  a.pplled  towards  the  Redemptipn  of  the  Funded, 
the  Money  lemainuig  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1885. 


APPUBO  BY 

Tk«  CoBHaiinonen  for  the  Rcdoetion  of  the  Nttiooal  Deht» 

ia  the  RedenptioB  of  Paoded  Debt. 


SiakiBf  Fond  oa  Redeeaed  Fended  Debt 
UteraetOB    .    .    -    u    Ditto 


5.000,000    0    0 
I50fi69  18    1 


Beak  of  Ba^^lnd  to  pay  off  £A  per  cent  diMentieoU 


Applied  towanb  Redemptioa  of  Faadad  Debt 


FUNDED  DEBT 
Itfaed  to  the  Plijaeaten  oT  EsMheqaer  Bills  to  pej  off  Unfeaded  Debt 


BaUaeei  is  the  Bieheqaer  at  M  Juraary  18t5. 


£*      *.   ^. 


5yl50fiSi9  18    1 
5,50S/)00    0    0 


10,65f,059  18    1 


33,583,000    0    0 


44,f  15.059  IB    1 
9,5583M  13    6| 


53.767,588  11    7| 


/.  r.  tamaok 


riT] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  Incobie  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the 

1825;  and  also  of  the  Actual  Payments  on  account 


Th0  ToUl  Income  AppUcftbie  to  tho  Consolidated  Fund 


51,324,284    2  11^ 


51.224,384    2  11^ 


Wbilohtll,  Treuary  Cbamberi,  1st  Febriiary  1825. 


^  11^ 


No.  II.<— An  Account  of  the  Monbt  applicaUe  to  the  Payment  of  the  C.haros  of  the 

1825,  and  of  the  teveral  Charges  which  have  heoome  due  thereon, 

charged  upon  the  said  Fund,  at  the  commence- 


Inoome  anting  in  Grant  Britain , 


Ifloone  triiing  in  Ireland 

Add  the  Snm  paid  out  of  tho  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  Supplies,  in  tbe  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1824 


Deduct  tbe  Sum  paid  out  of  the  r<onBolidat«il  Fond,  to- 
wards the  Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1825   


3,600,090  18     2| 
283,348    2    6} 


47/>34,193    4    9 


3,973,433    0     9^ 
254,356  14    0^ 


Total  Sum  applicable  to  the  Charge  of  the  ConsoUdatsd  Fvnd,  in  the  Year  ended 

5th  Janntry  1885 

Bxcheqaer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  conplele  the  payment  of  the  Charge,  to  5th  Jsnnary 


5,719,076    6    9 


51,853,^9  11     6 
1,550,031,  5    6( 


52,803,300  17    0| 


Whilehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  Ist.Pebrumry  18i5. 


CLASS   III.— CONSOLIDATED    FUND. 


Cx* 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  within  the  same  period. 


HEADS  OF  PAYM BUT. 

« 

Diridendt,  loteretl.  Sinking  Fond,  and  Managenent  of  the  Pablio  Fondod  Deb^ 
4  Quarter!  lo  lOlb  October  1834    

Interest  on  Ezoheqner  Billi  iMued  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

Tratteea  for  Naral  and  Military  Pensions*  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  e.  51 

Bank  of  England        ....     per  Act  4  CSeo.  4,  c.  29 

Civil  List,  4  Qoarters  to  5th  Janaarj  1825    :. 

Pensions  charged  bj  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Quarters  to 
lOlh  Ootober  1824  

Salaries  and  Allowanoes        ....-do.  ...• 

Offioers  of  Courts  of  Jostioe      .....    do.        •        -        -        - 

Expenses  of  the  Mint        ......do.  •         ... 

Boonliea  .....  do.  ... 

Miseellaneoos  .....     do.  •  «  . 

Do.    .    -    Ireland  ...  do. 

Adfanoes  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland,  for  Pablio  Works  ....!.« 

SoBPLUs  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  .....' 


J.  a  MERRIES. 


33,129,128 

1,267 

2,214,360 

585,740 

1,057,000 

d7l»644 

70,212 

96,265 

14,748 

2,956 

808,982 

d00,l<y2 

327,411 


6  0 
16  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  10( 
10    6 

4  11 

7  0 
13  8 
15  2 
10    84 

0  10} 


38,979,719    7    6 
12,244,564  15    6| 


51,2^4,284    2  11{ 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
in  the  same  Year,  including  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 
ment  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividendft,  Interest,  Sinking  Fond,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Ponded  Debt, 
4Qaarteni  to  5tb  Jannarjr  1825 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Billn  is^sued  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ...... 

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Militarj  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  5 1 

Bank  of  England         ....     per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  o.  22 ; 

Civil  List,  4  Qoarlers  to  5lh  Jannarjr  1825    

Pensiunft  charged  bj  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Qoarters  to 
5th  Janaarj  1 8*25 

Salaries  and  Allowanees  •  -  -  do.  .    •  . 

OiBcers  of  Courts  of  Justice         -       -      -  •         do.  -  • 

Espensesof  the  Mint  ...  do.  -  -  • 

.Bounties  ......         do..  -  -  - 

Miseellaneoos  ...  .        -     do.  -  - 

Do.     •    -     Ireland  ...  do.  •  .  . 

Advanees  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland,  for  PaUie  Works    

Exeheqver  Bills  issoed  to  sake  good  the  Charge  of  the  Cooiolidalad  Fond  lo  the  5th 
Janaary  1824 

SOBPLVS  oftheCoNSOUDATlDFOND      •••'•'.. 


J.  CxHkRRlES, 


£.       «.    d* 


33.131,051 

1,267 

2,214,260 

585,740 

1,057,000 

570,456 

72,220 

95,926 

14.748 

2,936 

930,682 

305,149 

387,411 


II  71 

16  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0* 

1  ^ 

2  6i 

8  61 

7  0 

13  8 

2  5 
8 
0 


.9 


39,109,470 
1,541,928 


1    21 

II     li 


4Q,651|398 
12,151,902 


12    4t 

4    H 


MJB03,300  17    0| 


wrij 


FINANCE   ACCOVVT9 


An  Acooont  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNPEP  p]S^T3  1^  Gbsat  B^iTAiir 

the  Debt  created  I17 


DEBT. 


OREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debl  due  to  Hii  Sootb  Sc»  >   .  z.  „  ^,.^, 

Old  Soalh  Sea  AnnoitiM       -      do.     «... 

New  Souih  SoA  Annnitiet    •        Ho 

Sonlh  Seii  ABnutiety  1751      -     do 

Pebk  doe  to  the  Bank  of  England  do 

Bank  AB|initiea»  onated  in  1726  do 

CoatoUdated  Annoilies        -        do 

Kgdaocd  Annnitina       -        -     do 


Tot  All  at  j£^  per  oeat 


•  •  •• 


Atnuitifa        -       -at  d0.3|  per  ceai  •  • 
jledooad  Anttoitiea      .       .      do. 

New  J£A  per  cent  AnDuitiea    , 

XUi  per  oenU  1797  and  1802 


I.   CAHTAU. 


f.    CAPCTAU 

PBdccmcd  Mid  tranifei'ica 

to  the  comnteloiioi. 


j£- 


s.    d. 


3,662,784    8  6| 

4^74.870     2  7 

3,128,350    2  10 

707.600    0  0 

14.686,800    0  0 

1,000,000    0  0 

369.763,675  11  7 

132,772,669  11  6 


•  •  • . 


Great  Britain 


IN  IRELAND. 

(in  Britiab  Cnrrancj) 

Irith  Gontoltdated  ^.3  per  cent  Annuitien 
Iri»h  Reduced  ^.3  per  cent  Annnitiet .... 
a£.3|  per  cent  Debentorea  and  3tock   .... 

Redoeed  3|  per  cenl  Aunuitiei 

Debt  doe  to  ftbe  Bank  of  Ireland  at  ^.4  > 

per  cent ) 

Mew  ^.4  per  cenl  Annuities 

Debt  Doe  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ai  £,5  > 

per  cent    • ( 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom. . . . 


530,296,729  16  11 

15,457,969  14  2 

74,698,208  12  4 

146,186,398  18  3 

997,650    2 


767,636,957    4    0 


401,119  14  5 

995,400    0  0 

13.249,448    2  1 

t, 381,772     8  2 

1,615,584  12  4 

'  9,957,103  11  5 

1,015,384  12  4 


28^615,613    0    9 


796,252,570    4    9 


of. 


«. 


226,000 

146,000 

33,000 

452 
5,196,203 
2,700,705 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


10     9 
7  11 

2    3 


3^ 

CAPTTAU 
VaKKMBIIID. 


.£. 


«r. 


3,662,784  8  6 

4,348,870  2  7 

2,98S»330  2  10 

672,600  0  0 

14.686300  0  0 

999,.'i47  9  3 

364,565,472  3  8 

130.071,964  9  2 


bfi06J^l    0  II  521,990,368  16    0 


233,047  0  6 

5,873,659  8  7 

52,169  18  0 

3,771  9  3 


14^469,008  16    9 


293,399  13    3 
366,938  19    3 


660,338  12     6 


15,234.922  14  2 

68,824.549    3  9 

146,134,229    0  3 

993,878  13  1 


753.167,948    7    3 


401,119  14    5 

995,400    0    0 

12,956,048    a  10 

1,014,833    8  11 

1,615,584  12    4 

9,957,103  11    5 

1,015,384  12    4 


27^55,274    8    Z 


15,129,347    9    3781,123,222  15    6 


.M^lf^-JTHB  ab»fiB  ColnnDt,  1  &  2,  tbosr  the.Tofida.pf  Dabl  for  ike  VmM 
..liafdAB,  -aHer  dedoeting  the  Stook  direeted  to  be  eaBoelled  by  Tariom  Aeti 
of  gaiiiiilW»i^  mA  by  wdeaption  of  Land  Taa,  aBouliag  to  •....•••.,..•• 


£.  M.      d. 

484^408,884  19    • 


CLASS   nr^POBLIC   FUNIXBD   DEBT. 


[xvii 


and  Ibbland,  and  oft  tlie  Cbasos  theveiiiwii  at  the  5th  January,  18S5^  i 
7,500,0001.  ndaed  in  >824. 


G  H  A  II  6  B. 


■  t     I    I— M^—^^ 

TOflVli;  AMTOAL 
ClUBCt. 


Faid. 


Aanaal  loUrMtoa  Sloek 
IB  the  DBMS  of  IIm  CoaaU. 


Loof  Aaaaities    • 


do... 


DmIoUm 
Poblio 


Asonl  lalerstl  oa  UweJt—nd 

Wbl 

LoBf  AaBoiliety  expire  1860. . 

the 


*'^'**-  J    BzcW<|qer,  Eorllth  .... 


Ananal  latoieet  oa  Slock  UaMCBrred  to  iIm 
CoiwMJoiieri  for  the  Redaction  of  IIm 
Malioma  Debt,  lovArdt  the  RedeBpUoa 
oC  hand  Tei  oodir  Sehedelee  C.  h  B. 
5S  Geo.  S,  c.  Its 


The  Tnnleet  of  llilitery  ead  Naval  PteiioBa 
CivU 


ly  6«I4T  BBITAW. 


£.  9.     tL 


4,840,000    0    0 


i6d,7SS  13    S 
6,808  19    4 


5,SeS,54S    5    7 


t4,49€,505  IS  5 

i,SSS,84S    6  4 

f7,704  10  5 

S5,46l    7  9 


f 5,89S,514  18    0 


8,467    5    S 
S79,S60    9    9 

9,800,000    0    0 


S4;KM»884  18    7 


I  ' 

IN  IKKUHD 
(tB  nWdi  ovmcf 0 


£.  9.     d. 


160,000    0    0 


SSylll  17    0 


189,111  17    0 


1,044^54S    4    S 


7»0S5    4    7 


1,051,580    8  I] 


759    6    9 


l,9SS^44A.lf    1 


«.    d. 


e 


i,590,S99  10    9 


VOL.  JBL^Appendis. 


(C) 


m^2 


FIVAVCE  ACCOUNTS} 


SEKVlCEA^-'ConHmted. 


B«>eimeB  of  the  Commiatimien  of  ClmeU^lftn  QooilioM  wd 
BeqoMl&fo  Ireland •,.«•..  .^^^^^ ,,....... 

Ezpeue  of  the  Society  for  disoonnteii^ndiig  Vioe  in  Ireland  . . 

Ezpeoae  of  *lhe  Society  Ibr  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Pbor  in  Ireland    ., 

Expenae  of  the  Fonndlinff  Hospital  ii^Dablhi ..•• 

In  aid  of  Schools  eatebliued  by  Volu^tuy  Contribatlons 


•  •  •  • 


To  pay  off  and  diKharge  Ezcheover  BiUa,  and  tbafc  the 
be  issued  and  applied  towards  paying  off  and-  diacbatgiog 
any  Exchequer  3iU8  charged  on  the  AkAi  ot  Sapi^ea  <»  the 
yeif  UVMv  now  leipilninf  unpaid  or  unprovided  tor   

To  pay  off  and  ditchaige  fccchequer  gJHa  iai— d  Htlween  the 
5th  day  of  Janvpry  1883,  and  the  6^  day  of  tiamnry  1824 
pUffonHlo  the  ureaalikcta  of  tbs  67th  and  58th  years  oj 
the  reign  of  hia  late  Majesty,  and  th»  M  and  3rd  years  ol 
the  reign  of  his  present  if^esty,  fixr  aathoftsiag  the  isaae  of 
EipichMec  Bills  Ibr  the  earn^  on  Public  Vforks  and 
Fisheriea  in  the  United  KliurdoDi»  ind  Ar  Bnildiiig  wd  pro- 
HNlinyliM  BuUdiqg  tf  addlltaal  Cluwihce . 


ss^aas^KM)  0 


j;    d. 


5(W  0   0 

3,000  0    0 

S3,000.  0    0 

sff,wi  0 '  a 

l,65t  «    0 


17,784,7Uia  m4fi09fi61   »  M| 


•  ••  ••  *«.•  •••  •  • 


308^100 


198,800  0  O 


1,816.014  la  ^^4Mjm   0  10| 


CLASS    VI^DISPOSITION   OF    GRANTS.       Ixxr 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granteid  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


taMPald 
t»  Sth  JtBiiary*  IMS. 


Ettlmta4  feithcr 


Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  hto  Salary  for  additiooa) 
trouble  in  preparing  Eichequer  BUls,  pursuant  to  an  Act 
48Geo.9,  c  1    

For  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  Annuity  of 
Jf.19.000,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  pursuant  to 
Act  39  and  40  Geo.  3,  c.43 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  CommlssiMiers  for  inquiring  into 
the  Collection  and  Management  of  the  Rerenue  in  Ireluid . . 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills,  pursuant  to  Acts  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  184,  and 
3Geo.4,  C.86   

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  Building  additional  Churches,  per  Act  BS 
Geo.3,  C.45   

Paid  to  Uie  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  of  them,  to 
make  up  their  Balance  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends. . 

To  pay  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bill,  issued  per  Act  4  Geo.  4, 
c*10S    


ToTAX.  Piymeaii  for  Services  .not  voted 
Amount  cii  Sams  voted  


£.       s.  d. 

IK)    0  0 

800,027  15  6 

5,000    0  0 

2,000    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

48,484    4  2 

30,000    0  0 


J[.    #.    d. 
MOO 


288.601  19    8 


Total  Sums  voted,  and  Piyments  for  Services  not  voted 


50  0  0 
288,601  19  8 


288,651  19  8 
51,816,014  13  4^ 


52,104,666  13  Of 


\ 


WAYS   AND   MEANS 

for  answering  the  foregowg  Sei^rioes. 

Dn^ra  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snnil^  Foreign  Spirits  and  Sweets,  and  on  FensioBS, 
Offices,  &c. ••••.••  .••••••«•,,«•••••• ••.••••••••.••.••••••..••••••.••*• 

Trustees  for  the  Payment  of  Naval  and  Military  Fenskms,  and  Civil  Superannua- 
tions per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 

SaatlndiaCompany,  perAct4Geo.4,c.  71 

Sum  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  42 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  42 

Interest  on  Land  Tkx  redeemed  by  Money -... 

Repayments  on  account  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to  two  Acu  of  the  57th 
year  of  his  late  Mijesty,  for  carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fislieries  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ••••••••»• , ••••• ••• 


Bieans;vis.5Geo.4,c.2..j^a5,000,000    0    0 
5 Geo.4,c  115..  15,000,000    0    0 


Total  Ways  and  Means • 

Total  Soiaa  voted,  sod  Psyments  for  Services  not  voted 

Soarun  Ways  and  Btaaa  •••••••• • ., 


JS,  «.  d» 

3/)00,000  0  0 

4,620,000  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

14,600,000  0  0 

41,597  0  0 

41  €  71 


206,273  9  0 


22,529,911  IJ   7i 
90,000,000    0    0 


52,529,911  15    7i 
52,104,666  13    0^ 


425,245    g    7 


WbUshall,  Trsasary  Cksmb«%  > 
1st  February  1825.  $ 


J.  a  MERRIES. 

.     8vnors9J,000,000wasatttfaortedbyAct5Gea4,e.3,  to  be  applied  out  of  the  Wavs 

and  Means  gia&tod  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1828,  and  the  like  Sum  was  granted  o«t  of  4he 
Wa^aand  Maaas  18S4»  te  djartiaiys  tiie  like  amoont  of  SoppUas  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1823. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


CLASS  VII.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

[This  Head,  which  occupies  110  folio  pages  io  the  Finance  Accounts,  is  here  omitted,  as  not  being  of 

general  utility.] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Vajlub  of  all  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  Three 
Years  ending  the  5th  January  1825  (calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation, 
and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  reciprocally). 


TBA119 

eadtnt 
fith  January. 


1823.... 
1824.... 
1 825 • • • « 


VALUE  or  IMPOm 

into  the 

United  KlnidoiDf 

calcnlited  at  tlkC 

Official  Katca 

of  ValaaiioD. 


VALUE  or  EXPOm  FBOH  TBS  UNITBD  KJMGbOlf, 
caleuUtcd  at  the  Oflcial  Rates  of  Valaatioa. 


-  Produce  and 
Manofactarat  of  the 
United  Kiogdom. 


30,5S0,663  0  6 
35,798,70r  5  1 
37,547,826  15  4 


roreign 

and 

Colonial  MerchandlM. 


£.       s.  'rf. 
44,336,533    8    4 

43,804)372  18    1 

46,735,551    S    5 


TOTAL  EXPOnS. 


VALUE 
of  the  Produce  and 
Manufacturet  of  the 

United  Kingdom 
Exported  (herefrom 
according  to  the  Bcal  and 
Declared  Value  thcreoL 


9,227,589     6  11 
8,603,904    9    1 


£.        s.    d. 
53,464,122    9    3 

52,408,277    7    2 


10,204,785    6    4  58,940,336    8    9 


£•       «•    d, 
36,968,964    9    9 

35,458,048  IS    6 

38,396,300  17    3 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Value,  as  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates,  of  all  IMPORTS  into, 
and  of  all  EXPORTS,  from  Great  Bbitain,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years 
ending  the  5th  January  1825 ;  showing  the  Trade  with  Foreign  Parts  separately 
from  the  Trade  with  Ireland ;  and  distinguishing  the  Amotmt  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufeu^tures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  firam  the  Value  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  MerchanduBe  Exported  :^Also,  stating  the  Amoimt  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  acooiding 
to  the  Real  and  Declared  Value  thereof. 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FOREIGN  PARTS  : 


M. 


TEAM 

csdiag 
SUi  January. 


VALUE  OP  1MI>0RTS 

ioto  Great  Britaia, 

calcolatcd  at  the 

Officfal  Itaica  of 

ValiMlioo. 


VALUE  OF  IXrOttn  PBOM  GREAT  BRITAIIf, 
calcuJated  at  tbc  Official  Races  of  Valaatioa. 


Prodace  and 

Hanuficiurea  of  (be 

United  Blngdom* 


£,       «.    d, 

1893....  29,439,375  14    0 

18f 4....  34,591,264    9  .1 


18«5 ....  36,141,339    8    3 


£.       «.  d» 

43,558.488  13  9 

43,144,466    1  6 

48,030,036  11  4 


foreign 

and 

Colonial  Mercbaadiae. 


£.       «.  d. 

9,2 1 1,9  J7  16 

8,588,995  18  O 

10,188,596    9  S 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


VALUE ^ 
of  tbe  Produce  and 
Manttfacturet  of  tbe 

United  K(ng<loia 

Exported  tnm  Great 

Britaia, according  to  tb« 

Eeal  and  Declared 

Value  tbercof,, 


£.       s.    d. 
10|52.770,416    9    7 

51,733,461  19    6 

58,218,633    0    6  37^73,918    0    0* 


£.  '    ».    d, 
36,176,896  13  11 

34,691,124    8  10 


Inspector  Geneimrs  Office,  Caatom  House,  { 
Iioudon,  S2nd  Maroh  1825.  ^ 


fVlLLIAM  mriNG, 

Iimpector  Geoenl  of  ImporU  tnd  EsporU. 
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TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRlTAIN—aw/inuerf. 


TRADE  OF  GRB4T  BRITAIN  WITH  IRELAND : 


YCABS 

VALUK  or  lUPOKTS 

Into  Great  BriUlB, 

calculaiH  at  the 

OficUI  Ratea  of 

Valuatioa. 

VALUE  OP  KXrORTS  FIOM  CBEAT  BitrrAlir, 
cal-.ttlatcd  at  the  Oftcial  Ratea  of  v«:iaUoa. 

\ALOT 
of  tbc  iToduce  and 
•f  aaufanuret  of  th« 

VAiied  Kintdom 

r.vporit-d  fro*  Great 

•rtiain,  accord  inc  to  the 

Beat  and  Declared 

Valoi- thereof. 

wding 
Ml  JuoftiT' 

/ 

Produce  and 

Maiuifactarca  of  the 

VBhc4  Kint^on. 

Vorrfgv 

and 

Goloalal  Merchandttc. 

TOTAL  ixporn. 

«£•       «.    d. 

«£*.  >     «.    d. 

£.       «.    d. 

•£.        *.    d. 

• 

£.       s.    d. 

S8S3.... 

4,873,610    9    0 

2,894435    0  tl 

1,298,593    7  10 

4,192,718    8    9 

3,386,548    8    3 

1824.... 

5,821,036    1  11 

3.141»8^5  11     0 

1.359.376     6     5 

4,50l;201  17     5 

3,488^91     0    8 

1825.... 

5.588,146    9    6 

3,688,570    6     4 

1,318,069    0    8 

5,006,639    7    0 

4,261,113  11  10 

TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  ALL  PARTS : 


YKARS 

cndiBg 
ACh  jaaoary. 


1823.... 
1824.... 
1885.... 


TALUB  or  iMrotn 

Inio  Great  Britain, 

calculated  at  tlic 

OAcial  RaicB  of 

ValoatioB. 


TALUB  or  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRrrAIlf, 
calculated  at  the  Ofllciai  Rate*  of  Valuation. 


Produce  and 

Manufactarea  of  the 

Vnlied  KinidORk 


£'        '.    d. 
34,305,983  16    0 

40,413,300  11    0 


£.        9.    d, 

46,452,613  13    8 

46,286.291  19     6 


41,789,485  17    9  51,718,606  17     8 


POreliB 

and 

ColoBlal  McfcliaadUc. 


TOTAL  ftxrons. 


X»       f.    d, 
10^10,521    4    8 

9,946,373    4    5 


•£.        *.    d, 
56,963,134  18    4 

56,834,663  16  II 


11,506,665    9  10  63,335,278    7    6 


VALUE ^ 
of  Che  Produce  aad 
Mao'tfacturea  of tke    ! 

United  Kingdom 

Exported  rro«n  GrCdC 

Briuin.  accordiof  to  tkd' 

Real  and  Declared 

Value  thereof. 


£.        «•    d. 

39,563,445    9    2 

38,179,715    9    6 
41,835,031  11  10 


luspdotor  GpnerBPii  Oflioe,  Ciialom  Hume. 
LoBdoB,  22b<I  Mftrcli  18i5. 


} 


laspeclor  Geaeiml  of  laporU  ind  ExporU. 


sxyiuj 
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CLASS   VIII^TRADE   AND    NAVIGATION.       xnx 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Naw  VjwiBLS  Built.— -An  Account  of  the  Namber  of  Vbssblb,  witih  Uie  Amount 
of  tlieir  ToNNAOB,  that  were  built  and  roistered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Evpibx,  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1828,  1824^  and  1825^ 
respectivelj. 


- 

la  Ub»  Ymn  andiaf  5th  jMoary. 

1823. 

18S4. 

■  \ 

1885. 

• 

vencta. 

TMiufe. 

rm^ 

TMBSt*. 

YCMClt. 

Tt^M... 

• 

Unilad  Kiocdon   •  •  •  • 

564 

r 

209 

50,998 

685 

15,611 

594 

10 

243 

63,151 

037 

»,240 

799 
38 

174 

91^083 

2,136 

81.968 

Iilet  Goenseji  lerioj, 
Britiab  PlantelioBi    . . 

tadMu 

Total  ••••.••••• 

780 

67,144 

847 

86,088 

1,011 

115,189 

Vbssblb  RBOi8TBBBDrf«-An  Aooount  of  the  Number  of  VsasBLe,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnaob,  and  the  Number  of  Mbn  and  Botb  usually  employed  in 
Navigating,  the  same,  that  bekmged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Emfirb, 
on  the  80th  September  in  the  Years  1822,  1828,  and  1824,  respeekivelj. 


UaitodUagdom  •• 

Mm  CrMfBMy,  Hr* 
Mj,  mad  M ta    • . 

Britok  Plastalioai.. 


Total  •••• 


0«  SOIIi  S«pl.  1888. 


80,756 


488 


8,888,999 


3,404  ^  808,641 


Ufa. 


147,589 


26,404        $,788 


84,648  8,519.644 


tSfili 


Ob  30lh  8«pl.  1883. 


80^3  8,875,995 


469 
3,500 


86,878 
808,893 


166,38^  24,548|8,506,760|  165, 


Ob  30lh  8epL  1884. 


147,0581 80,80318,881,953 

86,361 
811,273 


149,748 

3,806 
I5M8 


8,559,587    168,687 


lasoMlor  0«a«nl't  OAob,  CosIom  Bosfe,  > 
LoaioB,  Stad  Harak  1885.  $ 


fflLLUii  iBFim, 


x%x} 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— con/inttcrf. 

V£88EL8  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FoBBiGN  Tradb.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage^  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
BoTS  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, firom  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exdusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively)  during  each  of  the  three  Years 
ending  5th  January  1825. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
(ExclQti?e  of  tbe  lotoiroaraa  betweeo  Gml  Briuin  and  Ireland.) 


/ 

\ 

Yean 

■ajTua  AVD  laBH  vsnau. 

rOUlO  TBSISIJ. 

TOTAL. 

ciidiBf 

5(bju. 

▼oidt. 

Tom. 

- 

▼cMBll. 

Itaii 

iMea. 

YOldt. 

TOM. 

MCBe 

1839.. 

11,087 

1,663,627 

98,980 

3,389 

469,151 

28,421 

14,476 

2,132,778 

127,401 

1884.. 

11,271 

1,740,859 

112,244 

4,060 

582,996 

33,828 

15,340 

2,323,855 

146,072 

1825.. 

11,731 

1,797,089 

108,686 

5.655 

759,672 

42,126 

17,386 

2,556,761 

150,812 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  PROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

(Bxolaiire  of  iJba  Interooone  betwaeii  Gnat  BriUin  and  Ireland.) 

* 

r 

rOEEICN  TESSELk 

TOTAL. 

Toaels. 

TOM. 

Mea. 

TctMlS. 

Tom. 

Men. 

VMRlt. 

TOMU 

Men. 

1823.. 

10,023 

1,539,260 

95,998 

2,843 

457,542 

25,394 

12,866 

1,996,802 

121,392 

I8t4.. 

9,666 

1,546,976 

95,596 

3,437 

563,571 

29,323 

1%103 

2,il0,547 

« 

124,919 

18S5.. 

10,156 

1,657,270 

103,085 

• 

5,025 

746,729 

38,782 

15,181 

2,403,999 

141,867 

iMpector  Geaerari  OSoe,  Cotton  Houie,  \ 
London,  22nd  Macoh  1825.  S 


9FiLUAM  IRVING, 
laspoctor  General  of  Iai|K>rU  and  E&porU. 
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NEW  SERIES. 


INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Bonded  Corn  Bill,  952 
Burials  in  Ireland  Bill,  lOil 

Catholic  Claims,  61, 138,  373,  582^  649, 1477 

CatboUc  BeUef  Bill,  562,  668 

Colonial  Intercourse  Bill,  1132 

Combination  of  Workmen  Bill,  1478 

Com  Laws,  142, 165,  247 

Country  Banks,  1479 

Cumberland,  Duke  of;  King's  Message  respect- 
ing a  Provision  finr,  898 

Customs  Consolidation  Bill,  1461 

EouiUble  Loan  Bill,  164,  899,  1061,  1134, 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  449 

India;  Bate  of  Interest  in,  1207, 1270, 1380 
Ireland;  Burials  in.  Bill,  1011 
Judges'  Salaries  Bill,  1280, 1378 


Kent,  Duchess  of;  King's  Message  fi>r  a  prori* 
sion  fi)r,  898 

King's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  1487  ; 
Law  of  Merchants  Bill,  1052 
Naturalization  Oaths,  824 

Oaths  of  Naturalisation  and  Berenal  of  AU 

tainder,  824 

Principal  and  Factor,  1058 
Quarantine  Laws,  1 

Bate  of  Interest  in  India,  1907, 1270,  1380 

Eoman  Catholic  Claims,  61, 138,  373,  582, 649, 
1477 

Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  562, 662 

Treason  For&ituie  BepealBill,  193, 825 

Unitarian  Marriages  BOl,  1025 
Unitarians ;  Laws  relating  to,  1480    ; 


INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON& 


at  ElecUons  Bill,  1269 

Assimilation  of  the  Currencies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  574  . 

Beer ;  Repeal  of  the  Duties  on,  374 
Bonded  Com,  337 
Bradford  Gaol ;  Abuses  in,  419 
Breach  of  Privilege,  63,  796,  838* 
British  Shipping  Bill,  1277 
British  Museum,  137 
Bubble  Act ;  Hepal  of,  1018 
.  Buckingham  House,  1120, 1205 
Butter  Trsde  in  Irdand,  125 

Canada  Com,  1118 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  903, 1166, 1274, 1468 

CarlQe,  R.  $  Petition  of,  1015 


CathoUc  Chums,  2, 63, 172,  480,  784 

Catholic  Clergy  of  Irehmd,  308 

Catholic  Relief  BUI,  21,  71,  336.  422,  486 

Cattle  lU-treatmeot  Bill,  418, 1252 

Chancery ;  Delajs  in  the  Court  of,  163.  959, 
1068  ' 

Children  in  Cotton  Mills,  421,  643, 1006 

Coile,  B.;  his PetiUon, 837 

Combination  Laws,  149,  296, 353,362 

Combination  of  Woskmen  BilL   1400,  1466. 
1462 

Cotton  Mills  Regulaiioo  Bill,  421, 64S|  1006 

Com  Laws,  150, 171,  249, 252, 1116 

Country  Bank  Kote8,:i971»  1381 

County  Courts  Bill,  599 

Coun^  Tiaoflfer  of  Liii4  BiU,  162 


INDEX. 


Cumberland;Dukeof,  636, 900,934,1047. 1118, 

1121  7        f        f         9  > 

Customs  Coiuolidation  Bill,  1215 

Deccan  Prize  Mone/,  1407, 1465 

Deportation  of  Lecesne  and  EacoWary  finom 
Jamaica,  1173 

Diflsenters*  Marriages  Bill,  353 

East  India  Judges  Bill,  586 

ElectiTe  Franchise  in  Ireland  Bill,   124w  126, 
176,453,565,902 

Established  Church  in  Ireland,  1149 

Exportation  of  Machinery,  1135 

Female  Immolation  in  India,  1043  \ 

Flogging  in  the  Navy,  1097 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  1473 
Foigery  of  a  Petition,  63,  796,  838 

Game  Laws  Amendment  BiD,  300 . 
Oourlaj,  Mr.  B^bert,  161 

Hindoo  Widows,  1043 

Jones,  F.;    his  Petition  respectinir  Countrr 
Bank  Notes,  1271, 1381      ^ 

Ireland ;  Elective  Franchise  in,  124y  126,  176, 
453|,  565,  902  ' 

Irehmd;  Boman Catholic Clezgy  of; 308 

Izehmd;   Sta^e  of,  with  regard  to  Beligious 
Animosities,  841 

Ireland ;  Butter  Trade  in,  125 

Irehmd ;  Charter  Schools  in,  1110 

Irehmd ;  Established  Church  m,  1149 

Judges'  Sakries  Bill,  611,  801,  927, 1023, 1209 

Juries  Bill,  798 

Kenrick,  Mr.;  Conduct  oft  1138,  12*7.  1350« 
1407,1408,1410  -^      -^  9    <^9 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  836,  909, 934 

Law  of  Merchant  and  Factor,  1014^  1483 

Lecesne  and  Escoffery;  Deportation  ot  ftom 
Jamaica,  1173 

Leith  Docks  Bill,  792 

London  and  Westnunster  Oil  Gas  BUI,  1012 

London  College,  840, 1033 

London  Tithes  Bill,  768 

Mauritius;  Slave  Trade  in  the^  781 
Mauritius  Trade  Bill,  1039 
M'Adam,  Mr. ;  Grant  to,  593 
Machineiy ;  Exportation  q£,  1135 


Navigation  Laws,  1277 
Navy;  Flogging  in  the,  1097 
Newspapers  Bill,  1275 

» 

Partnerships  Societies  (ScoUand)  Bill,  1279 

Petition;  Foigeiy  of  a,  63,  796, 838 

Poor  Rates ;  Wages  of  Labourers  out  <£,  571 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1476 

Private  Bills,  1063 

Private  Committees,  563,  783, 1012 

Quarantine  Laws  Bill,  601,  788, 1036 
Quarter  Sessions  Aiisdemeanour  BUU  781 

Regbtry  of  Ships  BiU,  1347 

Rich,  Mr. ;  his  Collection,  137 

Boman  Catholic  Claims,  2,  63,  172,  361,  480, 
784 

Boman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  308 

Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  21,  71,  336,  422, 
486 

Salmon  Fishery  BiU,  792 

Spain;  MiUtaiy  Occupation  of;  1472 

Shooting  and  Stabbing  (Scotland)  Bill,  1845 

Shrewsbury,  Mr. ;  his  Expulsion  fiom  Barfa»- 
does,  1285 

SUve  Trade  in  the  Mauritius,  T8I 

Soap  and  Tallow,Outy  on,  1063 

Somerset,  Lord  C.;;.Canduct  «^  908L  1]66« 
1274, 1483 

South  America,  147%  1485 

Spirit  Duties,  132 

Spring  Guns  Bill,  1254^  1459 

Unitarians,  1250 

Votes  of  Members  in  Private  Committees,  563 

Wages  of  Labourer^  out  of  the  Poor  Rates, 
571 

Warehoused  Com  Bill,  590, 1118 
Welch  Iron  and  Mining  Company  Bill,  788 
West  India  Company  Bill,  605 
Western  Ship  Canal  Bill,  1032 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  1211 
Window  Tax;  Repeal  of  the,  771 
Write  of  Error  Bill,  1063 
Wrongous  Imprisonment,  and  Delays  in  Trials 
in  Scothmd,  886 


IND£X  OF  NAMES^HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Angkaea,  Marquis  of,  975 
Atfanll,  Dultt  0^' 1062 


Bath  and  Walla,  Bishop  oTCDr.  JUw),  lOfT 
Bathurst,  £ail,  952, 1182 


INDEX. 


GdUunpe,  Lord,  es,  149|  451, 651, 1081 

Gtmdeiii  Marquis,  677 

Canterbury,  Ajchbiahop  of,  651, 1027 

Carberj,  Lord,  711 

Camanron,  Earl  of,  650, 958 

Cawdor,  Lord,  1983 
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